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of privilege, by arresting on civil ‘process, or by assault- 
ing any of their members-during their sitting, or on their 
way to; or return from the: House of Delegates.” 

« “The Senate may-exercise:the same power iti similar 
eases.” : Si DR ey a Fe OERS 

South Carolina.: “Each: House. may punish, by impri- 
sonment; during sitting, any person, not a member,’ who 
shall be guilty of disrespect. to:the-House,. by. any dis- 
orderly. or contemptuous behavior in its presence, of 
‘avho, during the time of its. sitting, shall. threaten harm 
to the body or estate of any member,. for ariy thing said 
or done in either House, or who. shall assault any of 
them therefor,” e : 

The constitution of Georgia is precisely like that. of 
South Carolina. Bee al, - Sr 

„Obio. “Each: House may. punish, by imprisonment, 
during their session, any person, not a member, who shall 
be guilty of disrespect to the House, by any disorderly 
or contemptuous behavior in their-presence.” a 
: Tennessee, Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri, the same as Ohio. 

; Mississippi... “Each House may punish, by imprison- 
ment, during ‘the session, any person, not a: member, for 
disrespectful or disorderly behavior in its presence, or 
for obstructing any. of. its proceedings.” i 

I do.not find, sir, that-any other: State-has conferred 
this power by a constitutional provision. But several of 
the State constitutions contain a clause of this description ; 
that each House shall have all powers. necessary for a 
branch of the Legislature of a free and independent 
State. Connecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware, are of this class. Such a clause, fairly understood, 
may not perhaps conferthis power. The question would 
still remain, is this a necessary power? I do not intend 
to discuss that question, or 
and punish is a. necessary power. 
contrary, that it isnot. I. have 
class of constitutional provisions, as introductory to the 
remark, that the constitution of the United States does 
not contain any similar grant of power. It does not as- 
sume to transfer to one or both Houses of Congress. all 
power, or all power which may be necessary ; but only 
such specifie and enumerated powers as were supposed 
to be necessary.. Should a legislative House, of either of 
the States Jast mentioned, therefore, hold that this power 
Was necessary fora branch of the Legislature of a free 
and independent State, the argument to sustain that 
opinion would be infinitely. stronger than it possibly can 
be in favor of the power now claimed and exercised by 
this House. P 
„ Other States have, by -publie statutes, created and. de- 
clared the rights and privileges of members of their re- 
spective Legislatures, and provided the proper mode of 
redress and punishment for their violation. 

The constitution of Virginia is silent in these respects. 
Yet an act of its Legislature, passed in 1799, confers 
large privileges and immunities upon members of that 

ody, and contains every provision necessary for their 
prompt and efficient. vindication, : 

_ New York has acted upon this subject; has declared 
and defined legislative contempts, and expressly autho- 
rized either branch. of its Legislature to inflict punish- 
tent for offences of that character. 

What now, sir, becomes of this argument drawn from 
cases which have arisen in the State Legislagures, and 
which have there been summarily punished? Can such 
cases prove. that the power. to punish is an incidental 
power! ‘That it exists, because it is necessary that. it 
should exist? If so, why in these numerous instances 
has it beeii expressly given? Let me also, air, ask the 
advocates for this incidental and Recessary power, if 
these repeated’ ‘larations by the citizens of the several 
States, in formin their constitutions, and by legislative 
enactments, do not furnish a very cogent and convincing. 
argument that th 3 
nature of this power 
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I maintain, on the 
only adverted to this 


maintain. that a power to try |. 


of necessity. ~ But bajaring, as they- did;that it'might, 
in-certain cases, be safely lodged: in sach ‘bodies, they 
thought. proper, in-plain-and intelligible tetms, to define 
the offences, and confer the power to:punish: This seems 
to me a just inference from what has been-done:.” Thè 
American people, then, have spoken-upon this-very.ques- 
tion; and have condemned; in audible tones, the doctrine 
of undefined: privileges. and: necessary: powers.’ What- 
ever privileges they thought proper to confer, have been 
given. . Others have been withheld: They: have-intend- 
ed to leave nothing in this respect to-constraction or im: 
plication: So also: in: conferring’ power, if they. choose 
to erect their legislative bodies intocourts of justice, and 
authorize them to_punish those who should violate their 
rights, they have done soin express terme.: ‘They have 
thus acted wisely and intelligibly. They have placed 
their veto upon the slavish doctrine of-undefined. privi- 
lege and power, which, drawn froma foreign source, is 
attempted to be. engrafted: upon our--free: and« definite 
system of government. 6° + pts, usnu ey oes 

Ihave done, sir, with the argument in‘support of the 
power: of: this House, drawn: from thegeneral assertion 
that a similar. power exists in, and:has been exercised in 
State legislative-assemblies: -The analogy fails, :: Theirs 
isan. express. power; ours ‘is claimed .as~dn- incident: 
We look into-the constitution and statutes of the States; 
and see that the power is-given in. explicit language, 
Will an express delegation of power to-other bodies-aid 
us to prove that this House: possesses itas an intident? 
Certainly not.. Cite as many cases as-gentletnen please, 
they prove nothing to this purpose ;-they-are wide of 
the mark, and leave the believers ‘in: this: incidental 
power precisely where they started... ; 


t believe in the incidental.| wh: 
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branches ofits legislature, by the act before referred to, 
proceeded to declare and define the rights and privileges 


‘of. the members: of.. those; bodies, But further, sir, this 
precedent was created without discussion: the resolution 
for the. arrest passed.“ without a division.” This lets us 
into its true character. It passed in silence, without at- 
tracting notice,.as many: other. things, infinitely. more 
mischievous, find:.their. way-through all public assem- 
plies. If became a precedent without. debate or divi- 
sion; had: division been called, apprehend the hono- 
rable gentleman would not have cited it to-day for us to 
-respéct{and follow. I, sir, shall do neither. I will not 
disguise my contempt for its. mawkishness and absurdity. 
Trifling and frivolous as it is—overruled and exploded 
by legislation, and I doubt not by public opinion, at 
home—I hope, sir, it-will receive its quietus here, by the 
utter disrégard and condemnation of this House, $ 
Another: case: was.adduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia, not a legislative case, but one decided by the 
court of common pleas of Philadelphia county, in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1788. Martin, a member of the convention, 
called by that State, on the question of adopting the 
constitution of the United States,was served with asum- 
mons in a civil suit. A motion was made to set aside 
the proceedings, on: account of his privilege. President 
Shippen decided: that the English law of Parliament 
governed the case, and that the defendant was. privi- 
leged from summons. The proceedings were accordingly 
‘vacated. What does this prove to the present purpose? 
Not that the Pennsylvania convention had authority to 
vacate the proceedings, nor that this house has any sim- 
ilar. power. It shows the opinion entertained by the 
Pennsylvania court upon the question of. privilege, and 
of its own power, but nothing upon the power of a legis- 
lative assembly in such a case, That a court is author- 
ized to entertain and determine such questions, is admit- 
ted. . A` court may punish for this outrage. But upon 
the doctrine advanced by the gentleman from Virginia, 
in another part of his speech, Martin need not have ap- 
plied tothe court for relief; that might have been grant- 
ed by the convention of which he was a member; for 
the hpnorable gentleman maintains that every public 
body is authorized to enforce the enjoyment of its privi- 
Jeges, and to punish for their violation. Yet the case 
does not assert any such principle; indeed, the inference 
from it is directly the reverse, The convention was not 
applied to, for no one believed it had any authority to 
interfere for the breach of privilege, The court was ap- 
ealed to, forit was ajudicial question, which that tribu- 
nal had an indisputable right to entertain and deter- 
mine. f 
A gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Exrsworra] men- 
tioned the ‘case of Clinton and Clark, which occurred in 
New York about twenty yearssince. Clinton was a mem- 
ber of the Senate of that State, and was challenged to a 
duel by Clark. ‘This matfer was brought before the Se- 
nate, and by its order Clark was arrested and committed 
to prison, I am not, sir, disposed to question the justice 
or propriety of that step. The Senate, it must be pre- 
sumed, acted as it was authorized to do, with a view to 
prevent a duel; or to guard a member of its body from 
personal outrage. I will not deny that a challange to 
mortal combat may evince a determination, not only to 
seek, but to obtain satisfaction by personal violence— 
“peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.” To arrest 
the arm of violence, to prevent such a catastrophe, Clark 
was detained in custody. It was an exercise of a power 
which has been conceded to this House—the power and 
the right to guard and protect its members against every 
ecies of anticipated violence. But it by no means fur- 
nishes á precedent where no danger of future violence is 
charged or pretended, The senate of New York did not 
suppose itself authorized to punish for the challenge. All 
it assumed to do, was upon the principle of self-protec- 
tion, and with-a single view to that object. ia 


Tt is insisted 
that a power to punish is incident to every ‘grant of le- 
gislative. authority to a públic body. I state the posi- 
tión as it has been advanced. . It.is guarded in its terms. 
A grant of legislative power to a public body, not to an 
individual, carries with it apower to punish for contempts 
and breaches of privilege: The former may thus acquire 
the power, the latter cannot. - The President of the Uni- 
ted States, and Governors of the several States, are-each 
invested with a portion of legislative power. “Yet it is 
not pretended that they necessarily acquire this high 
attribute. A single individual is here the legislator. Le- 
gislative power then does not necessarily imply and carry 
with it the. authority in question, but only when vested 
in a public body. Why this distinction? On what rea- 
son is it founded? Is an assembly of individuals more 
exposed to insults and injuries, and less efficient in se- 
euring respect and confidence, than a single individual? 
Does such an assembly therefore require, and necessarily 
possess, a different and more enlarged power than a sole 
legislator? Those who insist on this distinction may ex- 
plain it to the House and to the public; I am content to 
leave it without further note or comment. 

The power to try and punish for offences which have 
been committed, is judicial in its nature. It is the pow- 
erofacourt. This House has assumed, for several weeks, 
to sit in that character. It is now proceeding to judg- 
ment upon the case before it. We have heard the com- 

laint; the accused was arrested and brought before us; 
ie pleaded to the charge preferred against him. Wit- 
nesses have been subpeenaed, sworn, and examined; and 
counsel heard in the defence. These bespeak the true 
character of the proceeding. It is judicial, not legisla- 
tive. Whence, sir, do we obtain this power? I ask, and 
hope to receive a more rational answer than has yet 
been given—that it is necessary, and therefore we have 
it. i 

Why more necessary to a legislative than an executive 
assemblage? Why more incident to one than the other? 
In truth, it is not incident to any description of power, 
or to any individual or publie body. An executive of- 
ficer, as well as alegislator, may beassaulted. Executive 
as well as legislative authority may thus be contemned. 
Both are personal indignities and public wrongs, Why 
may not one officer, as well as the other, claim to sit in 
judgment on the offender? What reason exists for a dis- 
crimination? Are executive duties less sovereign in 
their nature? Surely not. Rather the reverse. The 
proper explication of the difficulty is, that neither legis- 
lative nor executive authority carries this as an incident. 
Society, by law, confers this, and all other judicial pow- 
ers, upon such tribunals or magistracy as it thinks prop- 
er. It is derived from positive law. Has it been so 
transferred to this House? If so, let it be shown, and 
thus end the controversy. 

But although the power- to punish for contempts, as 
well as for all other offences, is judicial in its nature, yet 
courts of justice do not necessarily possess it, With them 
it is not an incidental, but a substantive, legal. power. 
The right of self-defence is conceded to a court as well 
as to all other public bodies; but the right to punish 
must be derived from the whole body of the community, 
in which it alone originally resides, and from which it 
can only be acquired by positive law. 

All this, sir, would seem to be very plain; yet it de- 
serves to be dwelt upon more at large. The constitution 
of the United States provides for organizing courts, and in- 
vesting them with judiciary powers, At the first session 
of Congress under that instrument, courts were organized 
and judges appointed. Yet, sir, these tribunals were not 
by their creation invested with the power of inflicting 
punishment for contempts. It is admitted that the com- 
mon law does clothe courts of general jurisdiction with 
this power. Such isthe wellsettled effect and opération of 
that system. But the United States have net adopted the 
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eornmon law. -Asa system, it is universally admitted not 
to constitute any part of the law of the United: States. 
‘Such: is the-settled. opinion‘ of: the highest: judicial tri- 
bunal in thé country, and Congress:has at-all-times teg- 


-dslated upon the same idea. No branch-or department. 


“of this..Government can ‘therefore derive any: power 
from the common law. Conscious of this, Congress, by. 
the: judicial: actof 1789, éxpressly. authorized: ‘all ‘the 


courts of ‘the United States to“ punish by fine: and im- | 


prisonment, at the discretion: of said’ courts, all con- 
tempts of authority in any cause or hearing ‘before the 
BEMER cece eral Braye dd ade ce aphache. 

Tt is a-principle-of the common law; recognised’ and 
laid down by the highest authority in England, that‘one 
‘court cannot judge what shall or does. constitute a con- 
tempt against another; Nor can one court, in any way, 


“directly: review the judgment-of another ina matter of 


contempt. Each court, as to such questions, is supreme, 
“and free from ‘all ‘coercion ‘and: constraint by any other 


court. The ‘principle is; ofcourse, limited to courts’ of 
‘general jurisdiction, The King’s Bench’ cannot adjudge 
what’ shall: constitute a contempt ‘against: the eommon. 
‘pleas, iè like. cases; imiter- 
öt are alike indépénd- 
‘eourts'of ‘Chancery and 


pleas; nor shall the common 
fere with the King's Bench. 
ent of ‘each’ other, and‘ ‘of ‘thi 
‘Exchequer, a8'they also are of every other court. 


: œ Such is the doctrine of contempts of court in England, 
and hence’ its truly despotic and dangerous character. 


Each court being the sole judge of what shall be deemed 


a contempt of its authority, and free from all supervi- 
sion and control, may of consequence adjudge whatever 


‘it pleases to be contemptuous. The judgment is final 
and conclusive. The contempt being thus decided, it 
‘is equally at the discretion of the court to ‘adjudge and 
inflict the punishment. Fine, imprisonment, reprimand, 


‘banishment, mutilation; all have been resorted to. All’ 
-may still be, where the common law in its’ unmitigated 


‘rigor is still in force,’ 

-Parliamentary eontempts, and the power of each House 
of ‘Parliament to inflict punishment, are claimed to be 
of the same character.: Undefined privileges ; unlimited 
power, derived from the lez Parliamenti. ~ Irresponsible, 


‘supreme, absolute, and uncontrolled. Whatever they 
‘may think proper to adjudge contemptuous, is so; that 


judgmentis.a conviction. The courts cannot review it; 
‘they: are concluded and bound to regard it as lawful, 

i }do not, sir, deny the efficacy of the common law, 
and of the lex Parliamenti, to effect these mighty pur- 
‘poses ; to render the ‘exercise of these powers entirely 


dawfal. But until we shall adopt these systems, prece- 


dents; ‘drawn from one or the'other source, will be with- 
out authority, and I trust very little entitled to our re- 


spect. “To introduce examples from the British House. 


of Commons,” observed the late Chief Justice Parsons, 
of Massachusetts, in a case of legislative privilege be- 
‘fore him, “cannot much illustrate the subject. ‘The 
privileges of that House are not derived from any writ- 
| ‘ten constitution, but have been acquired by the success- 
: ful struggles of centuries, dirécted either against the 
monarchy or an hereditary aristocracy. The exertions 
of the Commons have generally been popular, becansé 
the people were supposed to reap’ the fruits of them. 
Tn this State we have a written constitution, formed by 
the people, in which they have: defined: not only the 
powers, but the privileges of the House, either by ex- 
press words, or by necessary implication. A struggle 
: for privileges in this State would be'a contest’ against 
i the people’ to’ wrest ‘from them what they have not 
chosen to grant.” F4 Mass R L], A 
] Bo, sit, thë United States have a written constitution, 
i : 
] 
j 


It was formed by'the péople, In it “they have defined 
hot only the powéls Rha the privileges oe ‘this House.” 
; ) ‘powers or privileges would be's 
contest on our. pa est from the people what théy. 
have tistchosen to Bratt ns, ‘Chief | 


‘Justide Parsons 


discriminates between: privilege and: powers he found 
-both in their: constitution; :as ours; whatever theyomay 


"be; must. be found -iu the ‘constitation of the United 


States:: But- where, in that instrument, do: we find'a 
warrant:for the power this House has assumed? “Where 
the right to doff the legislative character, and: assume 
that of the judge? To'try, convict; punish?) 5# 

«ook: into: the ‘constitution: `: It vests- all legislative 
power therein granted in a Congress; which shall consist 
of & Senate and House:of Representatives: * The execu- 
tive power‘is in like manner vested: in a Presiderit, ‘as 
the judicial power is in the supreme ‘and inferior courts, 


‘It is true, sir, that this: distribution is- not strietly acon- 


rate, for the Senate, as it has “the sole-power to try all 
impeachments,” is so: far possessed “of judicial power. 
This House may also “judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members ;” may “punish 
its members for disorderly behavior; and, with the: con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member,” *'Thegd;in 
their nature, are judicial functions, and so farthia Hotse 
may actas d'court:: Bub these powars are expressly 
conferred “bythe ‘constitution.’ ‘In ‘no: part of that in- 
strument, however;do-We:fhid: ‘the ‘slightast: shadow of 
Pauthority “for assuming: to’ punish anyone; except a 
“member. ae oan on Ei AI dar le tuseyyey 
I hope, sir, that enough has been advanced’ to satisfy 
every dispassionate mind that this power is not expresas- 
ly conferred upon this‘House: CET HE PEERI 
That it is not incidental to the power of legislation, 
or to any other power, which this House does: possede: 
That it cannot be-said to: bea: power necessarily 
vested in any individual or public ‘boty: Cee dari 
That its incidental character ‘cannot be proved’or up- 
held ‘by any supposed analogy, drawn from’the’ State 
Governments, and cases which haveé'there arise: 
That it is judicial in its natures atid that’ every-tri- 
bunal whieh exercises it; acts as a sourt—none possesses 
it upon the principle of necessity; but because conferred 
by positive law, © 0 1 sas Sali gi ssis ionas) 
` I now beg the “attention of the “Honée to foreign ati- 
thority--domestic precedents: fail; “they are’ iniapplica- 
‘ble, and ‘prove nothing. ` Thè British Parliament, espe- 
-cially the House of Commons, has been’ referred: to.” If 


once to every geritleman, that the pore ‘of the two 
3 ay. or taken sep- 


ground of necessi ‘dente 
blage, surely, sir, we neéd not look fher to p eivi 
the utter inapplicability of sach a presedentito this Howse: 
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Now, sir, the House-of Commons claims to. be a court, 
„a court of very general, and, in this respect, exclusive 
‘juriediction. When: it punishes for contempts, it: does so 
„in its judicial character; claiming that the law and cus- 
.tom.of Parliament, which: are as much the law of the 
„realm as the common law is, have authorized it to do 

so. Upon-this ground the power of that body is advo- 

cated and upheld- by the courts and by parliamentary 
usages. If authority can prove any thing, it proves 
that such is the character of that body and the source 
„of its power.. I am aware, sir, that the present. Lord 
Chancellor.of England denies that the House of Com- 
mons does rightfully possess any punitive authority. I 
‘shall haye occasion hereafter to present his views to the 
House. But those who assert and maintain the power 
_of the Commons, claim it as one which the. law has 
-thrown upon that body. Indeed, it is matter of asto- 
-nishment that, in a. free country, such a power over li- 
berty and life should ever have been claimed on any 
other ground than that of positive law. Yet, sir, it is 
here asserted, ngt as conferred by law, but possessed as 
an-incident, or merely because it is necessary to be pos- 
sessed by such a body as this House. 

I proceed, sir, to sustain by authority the view Ihave 
presented of the character and power of the House of 
Commons. eae ; 
` Lord Coke says, “ And it is to be known that the 
Lords, in their House, have power of judicature, and 
the Commons, in their House, have power of judicature, 
and both houses together have power of judicature. ” 

“The House of Commons is, to many purposes, a dis- 
tinct court.” [4th Inst. ] 

Powell, a learned English judge, says, “The House of 
Lords-have a power of judicature, by the common law, 
upon writs of error, but they cannot proceed originally 
in any case. But they proceed, too, in another manner 
in the case of their own privileges, and therein the 
judges do not assist as they do upon writs of error; and 
their proceeding in that case is by the lex Parliamenti. 
So the Commons have also a power of judicature; but 
that is not by the common law, but by the law of Par- 
liament, to determine their own privileges, and it is by 
this law that these persons are committed.” [2 Ld. 
Ray. 1108.] 

A case of commitment by the House of Lords for a li- 
bel, éame before the Court of King’s Bench. Lord Ken- 
yon, chief justice, observed, “It is said that the House 
of Lords ‘is not a court of record: that the House of 
Lords, when exercising a legislative capacity, is not a 
court of record, is undoubtedly true; but when sitting 
in a judicial capacity, as in the present case, it is a court 
of record.” [8 Zi R. 314.] 

So the House of Commons, when punishing for a con- 
tempt or breach of privilege, sits as a court. 

Lord Chief Justice De Grey. “Lord Coke says, they 
(the Commons) have a judicial power; each member 
has a judicial seat in the House; he speaks of matters 
of judicature of the House of Commons. ” 

Indeed,.it. seems they must have power to commit 
for any crime, for they have power to impeach for any 
crime, When the House of Commons adjudge any 
thing to be a breach of privilege, their adjudication is 
a conviction, and their commitment in consequence is 
execution, and the court cannot discharge or bail a 
person that is in execution by the judgment of any other 
court. The House of Commons, therefore, having an 
authority to commit, and that commitment being an 
execution, the question is, wnat can this court do? It 
can do nothing when a person is in execution by the 
judgment of a court having competent jurisdiction; in 
such case, this court is not a court of appeal.” 

Gould, J. “I entirely concur in opinion with my 
Lord Chief Justice, that. this court hath no cognizance 
of contempts or breaches of privilege of the House of 
Commons; they are the only judges of their privileges; 


that.they may properly be called judges, appears in 4 
Institutes, 47.” ae . , 

Blackstone, J. “Here isa member committed in exe- 
cution by the judgment of his own House. ” 

“The House of Commons is a supreme court, and the 
are judges of their own privileges and contempts.” [3 
Wills’ R. 188.) : . 

Chitty, in a note to Blackstone's Commentaries, says, 
“The House of Commons merely avails itself, when sit- 
ting judicially, of the maxim that all courts are final 
judges of contempts against themselves.” [1 Bl. Com. 121.] 

A commitment by the House of Lords for an alleged 
contempt, and relief sought by a writ of habeas corpus. 

Rainsford, J. “The commitment in this case is not 
for safe custody, but he is in execution on the judgment 
given by the Lords. for the contempt; and, therefore, 
if he be bailed, he will be delivered out of execution.” 
{1 Mod. 144.] i 

Debate in the House of Commons, 1774, on a question 
of contempt—Solicitor General Wedderburne. “I am 
amazed thatthe House should, upon this oceasion, be 
considered in the light of a prosecutor. The House is 
now sitting in its judicial capacity.” . 

Attorney General Thurlow. “ We, sir, are a court of 
inquiry as well as a court of criminal jurisdiction. ” 

Ta a report made in the House of Commons by a com- 
mittee, of which Sir Francis Bacon was chairman, we 
find this language: ; 

“We avouch also that our House isa court of record, 
and so ever esteemed, and that there is not the highest 
standing court in this land that ought to enter into com- 
petency either for dignity or authority with this high 
court of Parliament. ” 

These may suffice to show that the House of Commons 
isa court, and in that character inflicts punishment. 
Let us, however, look a little further into the nature of 
the power exercised by that body when sitting judicially. 

It is unlimited, undefined, known only to Parliament 
men, and not subject to review or inquiry elsewhere, 

Sir William Blackstone. “The whole of the law and 
custom of Parliament has its original from this one 
maxim, that whatever matter arises concerning either 
House of Parliament, ought to be examined, discussed, 
and adjudged, in that place to which it relates, and not 
elsewhere.” [1 Blackstone's Commentary, 120.] 

Lord Coke. ‘And this is the reason that judges 
ought not to give any opinion of a matter of Parliament, 
because it is not to be decided by the common law, but 
secundum legem et consuetudinem Parliamenti,” [4 Inst.] 

In the King’s Bench, the court held, “that the House 
of Commons were the proper judges of their own pri- 
vileges, and that this court was now estopped to say 
that this was nota breach of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, or that the House of Commons had 
no such privilege.” [2 Salk. 504.] i 

Holt, Chief Justice, dissented. Hesaid, “when the 
House of Commons exceed their legal bounds and au- 
thority, their acts are wrongful, and cannot be justified 
more than the acts of private men; that there was no 
question but their authority is from the law; and as it 
is cireumscribed, so it may be exceeded. To say they 
are judges of their own privileges and their own au- 
thority, and nobody else, is to make their privileges to 
be as they would have them. ” 

In this opinion, just and reasonable as it is, he stood 
alone. -AH the other judges were against him. 

Grose, J., adopting the language of Chief Justice 
De Grey, in a former case, says, © Where the House of 
Commons (and the same may be said ofthe House of 
Lords) adjudge any thing to be a contempt, or a breach 
of privilege, their adjudication is a conviction.” 

In another passage, he observed, in illustration of the 
power of the House, “Every court must be the sole 
judge of its own contempts.” [8 Z. R. 314.] 

Gould, J. “This court cannot know the nature and 
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å judicial as wellas legislative capacity,. When sitting ns 
a court, itis the sole judge ‘of contempts. against itself, 
The power of the House being unlimited, it'mAy convict 
for-any-and every cause atits Own good--pleasure,. All 
this is legal, becanse'such is the law of Parliament, which 
is. part.of the law of the land. But. that law isunknown 
to the judges, and known only to Parliament men. The 
courts can in no case interfere with the jadgment‘of the 
House; that judgment is conclusive: it can neither b 

qyestioned nor inquired into elsewhere... « y 

As a court, the House may, and does, commit for còn- 
tempts, not against its judicial, but. its legislative eha- 
racter and capacity. Having, as legislators, received'an 
affront, the members assume their judicial robes; and 
proceed to: inflict. summary and «diseretionary: punish- 
ment on the offender! . Strange, incongruous, and arbi- 
trary, as this may seem, yet it is held to be, not only 
legal, but just and reasonable, in a country which boasis 
of a higher-degree of civil liberty than it accords to any 
other nation on the earth. ; rie Mar 

But: it-may. be said.that this House, as well as the 
House: :of:: Commons; has-a judicial capacity. Tine; sit 
has one of‘a:qualified nature, as has‘been already: stated. 
But-its capacity, in this respect, is strictly defined and 
limited by the constitution: it is not like that of the 
House of Commons, altogether undefined. and without 
check or limitation. pe i ore 

We have seen, sir, that the law and‘ custom of Par- 
liament is part-of the law of the realm. It is also sta- 
tute law. For this I have the authority of Lord Ellen- 
borough, late ‘Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. ` Inthe 
case before referred to, and which grew out of acommit- 
ment by the Hotise of Commons for an alleged contempt, 
after remarking that the two Houses of Parliament for- 
merly constituted but one body and sat together, al: 
though their separation took placeas early as the 49 
Hen. 8; he observed, “the privileges which have been 
since enjoyed, and the functions which have been ‘since 
uniformly exercised by each branch of the Legislature, 
with the knowledge and aequiescenev of the other House 
and of the.King, must be presumed to be the ‘privileges 
and functions which then, that is, at the very period of 
their original separation, were: statuably assigned to 
each.” Thus he vindicated the power of the House 
in that case. He maintained that the subsequent and 
uninterrupted exercise of these functions by the House 
was: evidence of the. original act of Parliament’ to 
which he had referred as the origin of this-authority of 
the House. Such, according to the opinion of Lord’ El- 
lenborough, was the law of Parliament. Statute law, 
the express and concurrent will of King, Lords, and 
Commons. But Lord Ellenborough did not confine him 
self tò this assertion of the power of the House to pun- 
ish for contempts: he illustrated its propriety by an able 
general argument, 

Not content with all this, he presented another argu- 
ment in support of what he had asserted. He observed, 
“T-come with more satisfaction to an authority which 
cannot be gainsayed or questioned—to the legislative 
recognition of a power in either House of Parliament to 
punish by imprisonment.” a 2i 

Let us reflect. upon this suggestion: The Chief Justice. 
is approaching what he deems firm ground—the ifopreg- 
nable fortress of his opinion. Hehad supposed that the 
power was originally conferred by an act of Parliament, 
but which, in lapse of time, bad been lost... He had argued 
that the power: was just, reasonable, and proper. ` But, 
with a higher satisfaction, he now-advances toan “au 
thority which cannot be gainsayed”—~a parliamentary re- 
cognition. He knew that a recognition: by act of Parlia- 
ment was equivalentto one directly conferring the power: 
and, as Parliament is omnipotent, and may do whatever 
art of is possible shouldbe done, such delegation or recogni- 

] tary. doctrine of contempts seems,- in | tion-of the:power would be an authority for ‘its exercise 
brief; to be of this natures: The House of Commons has! whieh: coald not very consistently bé questioned: - 


- power of the proceedings. of the House of ‘Commons; it 
i doundedon in different law-: the lex et consuetudo Par- 
liamenti is known: to Parliament men only.” -- 3 
“The House of Commons liave this power (to punish 
- for contempts) only. in. common. with all the courts of 
Westminster Hall.” [3..Wélls, ¥88.] - ~ 
. An historical incident. will exhibit the practical effect 
of. this alarming power of the House of Commons. In 
the-first. year of the reign of William and Mary, two of 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, for overruling 
a plea which asserted that that court had not jurisdiction 
in a question of parliamentary. privilege, were censured 
by 4 resolution of.the House, and committed to the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-atArms for the contempt... ; 
- Let us next see how this unlimited. and undefined. 
power was conferred on the two Houses of Parliament 
We shall find it. to. þe: a legal power, conferred by the 
public law of the land—not incidental, nor growing out 
of any supposed necessity. yer f 
fn the: case of Burdett vs Abbott, decided in the 
‘King’s Bench in 1811, Lord Ellenborough, chief judge, 
declared that “Lord.Coke, and all the writers on the 
law, had held that the lex et consuetudo Parliamenti 
was part of the law of the lind, in its large and’ extend- 
ed sense.” > eines ine ae eS 

He also observed, Mr. Justice Foster says, “The law 
of Parliament is a part of the law of the land, and there 
would be an end of all law, if the House of Commons 
could uot commit for a contempt.” [14 Hast, 1.] 
~ Lord Holt. “We are bound to take notice of the cus- 
toms of Parliament, for they are part of the law of the 
Jand.” 

Again: “The lee Parliamenti must be looked on as 
the law of the kingdom.” 

Powell, J. “There is a lee Parliamenti, for the com- 
mon law is not the only law of this kingdom: and the 
House of Commons do not commit men by the common 
law, but by the law of Parliament.” [2 Lord R: 1105.] 

Lord Coke. “ As every court of justice hath laws and 
customs for its direction, some by the common law, 
some: by the civil and canon law, some by peculiar laws 
and customs, so the high court of Parliament has its own 
proper laws-and customs.” [4 Inst.] 

Debate in the House of Commons upon a question of 
privilege in 1703: 

Mr. Lowndes.. “I have read and learned, and be- 
lieve it is true, that.matters-of. Parliament are to be de- 
termined by the laws and customs öf Parliament; and I 
believe there is as good authority for it as there-is for 
writs of error, or any thing else; and that this law and 
custom of Parliament is a principal part of the law of 
England.” se ; 

Mr. Harley, [Speaker.] “The common law. is the 
common usage of the realm, 1 take. the law of Parlia- 
ment to be the common law of the land, and the usage 
-of Parliament to be the law of Parliament,” 

Mr. Cowper. “The law and custom of Parliament is 
part of the law of the land, and, as-such, ought to be 
taken notice of by all people.” i 

Debate in the House of- Commons, in 1771, upon a 
Tesolution to punish the Lord Mayor of London for an 
alleged coutempt of that House: 

_ ‘Attorney. General Thurlow... “ Every court, sir, has 
its peenliar regulation, and. the law of Parliament is the 
rule of our proceedings. ‘These uninformed. declaimers 
on the nature of our jurisprudence should recollect that 
we have several laws ån this country besides the com- 
mon law. : We have, for instance, the admiralty, the 
civil, and the ecclesiastical law. ` We have, besides, the 
law. of Parliament, which is as. much a part of: the con- 
‘stitution as any other. law.” : 
_ Sergeant Glynn do not deny that the law of Par 
` liament constitutes: part of the daw of the land.” - - 
_. The parliamentar i 
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The Chief Justice then -tites the act: of 1 James I. 
chap. 18, which, after-a: recital, proceeds to declare that 
said act shall not extend to diminishing any punishment 
thereafter to be inflicted upon any person concerned iù 
arresting on:exeéution a member of Parliament. 

This act; the Lord Chief Justice observed, was a di- 
rect parliamentary recognition of the right of the House 
to inflict punishment. [14 East 1.] 

Lord: Chief Justice De Grey, ina preceding case, citing 
the same statute, and applying it in like manner, sajd, 
“It is most clear the Legislature have recognized the 
‘power of the House of Commons.” 

Thus, sir, we see the ground on which. the power of 
the House of Commons is placed in England. An orig- 
inal act of Parliament; a parliamentary recognition ; 
the law and custom of Parliament; or, in other words, 
the general Jaw of the realm. Yet all these grounds are 
inapplicable here. No original act of Congress, no recog- 
nition by act of Congress, can be pretended. Nor is it 
urged that the law of the land has conferred a power upon 
this House: the argument has proceeded on other grounds, 
but which have been already sufficiently dwelt upon. 

I have stated that the present Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
Jand denies that the House of Commons is, on these or 
any other grounds, authorized to punish for contempts, 
although he coueedes their right to imprison, in order to 
protect themselves, or to remove obstructions to their 
proceedings. I am bound to present -his authority, as 
well in detence of my own views, as to illustrate the 
subject under discussion. 

In April of last year, a debate arose in the House of 
Lords, upon the power of that body to fine and imprison, 
by way of punishment for a libel. “The Lord Chancel- 
Jor expressed his opinion, as an individual peer, that 
though the House of Lords had the undoubted right of 
imprisonment,.as the House of Commons had, in order 
to remove an obstruction to their proceedings, yet that 
he agreed with many great legal and constitutional au- 
thorities, that their right to imprison for a time certain, 
and to fix atime certain, was a disputable question.” 
He said, “The House of Commons has the power of com- 
mitment, but not for any certain time; they have the pow- 
er to commit, as a means of removing an obstruction.” 

The Chief Justice of the King’s Bench had, at first, 
expressed a different opinion, but which, in the course 
of the discussion, he abandoned. In reply to what had 
fallen from the Chief Justice, the Chancellor said, “ What 
were those reasons! I heard them, my lorde, with won- 
der and amazement. He tells you that, because the 
courts of law in Westminster Hall have the power to 
fine and imprison, so also must the House of Lords and 
Commons have that power. Good God! my lords, who 
ever heard till this moment; when were you ever told 
till this moment; when were you ever told till this day, 


when you have been told it by a Lord Chief Justice of 


England, that the House of Commons has the right to 
inflict fines and imprisonment upon his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, in vindication of their privileges? No one, 
‘who knows any thing about the law and the constitu- 
tion of the country can hesitate for a moment in saying 
that the Lord Chief Justice is grievously in error here.” 

This opinion is in conformity with the earlier cases in 
the House of Commons. That body originally interfer- 
ed to protect its members, not to punish. 

In 1554, Johnson, a burgess, complained of Monyng- 
ton, who had beat him, and put him in fear of his life. 
On that complaint, the House arrested Monyngton, and 
sent him to the Tower, : 

In 1575, Bainbrigg, a member, complained that one 
Williams had assaulted and threatened him. The House 
thereupon entertained and proceeded on the complaint. 

These are believed to be the two first instances in 
which the House acted upon complaints for personal 
violence. I-cite them to show the ground on which the 
House then proceeded,and the object which it had in view. 
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The House of Commons then can imprison by way of 


self-protection—to remove obstructions to its. proceed- 
ings, not to punish——not in vindication of its privileges. 
Such are the ancient cases: 
present Lord Chancellor. T grant, sir, that his- prede- 
cessors have often 
have held and acted otherwise, and the courts of justice 
have usually upheld their decisions, however absurd and 
oppressive. 
strictly 
commends itself to our judgments, that of the present 
tolerant and liberal Lord Chancellor of England, or of 
those who held to the divine right of Kings, and the 
omnipotence of Parliament! 


such is the opinion’ of the 


held otherwise: former Parliaments 


But here, sit, where neither. opinion is 
authoritative or obligatory upon us, which most 


Another view of this subject should be presented. . The 


fifth amendment of the constitution of the United States 
declares that “no person shall be deprived of liberty or 
property, 
detention must 
rized by law. By what law, let me ask, sir, has the ac- 
cused, in this instance, been deprived of his liberty? 


without due process of law.” The arrest and 
be by some process known to, and autho- 


Where is the legal authority for his detention ? 

An act of the British Parliament contains a proviston 
similar to that which I have just read. In the case of 
Burdett vs. Abbott, decided in the King’s Bench, and 
before referred to, it was objected that this act had been 
violated in the arrest of Burdett for a contempt of the 
House, his counsel insisting that the law and custom of 
Parliament was not to be regarded as a part of the law 
of the realm. Lord Ellenborough gave a short answer 
to the objection, saying that the lex Parliamenti was 
part of the law of the land, and the imprisonment, there- 
fore, not in violation of this great provision in favor of 
personal liberty. [14 East.] 

This answer of the Chief Justice was pertinent and 
conclusive there. But what answer could he have given, 


what answer could any one give here? The lex Parlia- 
menti has not been adopted, and is not part of the law 


of this land. Under what law then is the accused de- 
tained? Let those who can, answer the question. 


But if this House was, in its creation, empowered to 
punish for a contempt, it is not so now. A law of the 
last session has shorn it of that power. If this House 
convicts and punishes, it does so as a court. It is then 
within the very language and terms of that act. The 
act declares that the power of the several courts of the 
United States to inflict summary punishments for con- 
tempts of court shall not be construed to extend to any 
cases, except misbehavior in the presence of the said 
court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice, &e. The title of this law is, “an act 
declaratory of the law concerning contempts of court.” 
It does not profess to create anew rule, but to declare 
what the former law was. The power to inflict punish- 
ment for contempts shall not be construed, &e. Congress 
then; by this act, declared that the courts of the United 
States were not by any law anthorized to punish for 
contempts, unless committed in their presence, or so 
near as to interrupt their business. No one has sug- 
gested that the House of Commons, or this House, has 
greater power in this respect than a court has. Yet 
Congress has affirmed that the courts could not lawfully 
punish in acase like the present one. This occurred 
beyond the presence of the House, and did not in any 
respect interrupt its proceedings, But if this House 
is not within the words of thaf act, is it not clearly 
within its principle? Ought we to exercise ‘in this 
case a power which we here denied to every court in 
the Union? Is it reasonable we should do so? Which 
is least powerful? Which most stands in need of sup- 
port against violence? If necessity could confer power 
upon a publie body, which, on that ground, might inter- 
pose the stronger claim, this House ora court of justice? 

Ihave referred to the opinion of Mr, Livingston, which 
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‘led, or after-it Has been carried into exeeution. That i8 
the duty and the right exclusively vested: in the whole 
society. .-An.individual has the right to: defend. himself 
against an attack upon his liberty or life; but. after ‘he 
has suctessfully resisted it, he has no right..to punish ; 
yet liberty: and: life are: considered. as sufficiently -pr8- 
tected’by this limited power.. Courts of justice have the 
same night:to repel all attempts to interrupt the perfor- 
mance of: their functions, They are incorporead beings, 
whose; existence is only in. the: performance. of, their 
functions—that is their life—that is their liberty... They 
are, or ought tobe, armed with every. power necessary 
to defend.them. : Noise, interruptions, violence of every 
kind, must be: repressed; obedience to all. lawful orders 
which are necessary for the performance of their :func- 
tions, must be enforced. Thus far the law of self-defence 
goes, but.no further. . Is the violence over? has. the in- 
terruption ceased?. Is the intruder removed? :. Has the 
order, which was disobeyed,: been complied with? Here 
the power of the.incorporeal being,.as well. as.that. of 
the individual inthe analogous case, ceases; and the duty 
of the sovereign power: begins... That.alone must: punish; 
that alone:cani.define offences, and fix the penalty for 
cominitting,them..:: -An-infringement of the legal -nghts 
of a courtof justice is an offence ; and that government 
is radically defective, which places the power. to punish 
it in the hands of the offended party. Here, then, wë 
find. the limit of that necessity, which isso much insisted 
on, and so little understood. There is a necessity that 
courtsshould have the power of rémoving interruptions 
to their proceedings, because, unless they..ean -perform 
their functions, they cannot exist; but there is none that 
they should have. the power: to punish: those: interrup- 
tions: the Jaws must do that: by the instrumentality of 
théir courts, but in the form: prescribed by Jaw. = 
.. “If the argument has been.as clear} expressed, as its 
force is felt, it must be convincing to shaw that all those 
offences, ‘distinguished; by the name of. contempts, ought 
to be banished from. our penal law, which the disfigure 
by. the: grossest--departure from principle > that courts 
ought to be empowered to remove all. obstructions ‘to 
their proceedings; that all those acts, as well ‘as those 
tending to interrupt the course of judicial proceeding, to 
taint its purity, or.even to bring it into disrepute, should 
be: punished. only: by the due course of law; and that 
proper:punishments, inflicted by the. regular operation 
of.law; will deter from these.acts much more effectually 
than. the irregular agency of the offended party, who 
sometimes, from delicacy, will. abstain from enforein 
the penalty of the law; sometimes, from: the indulgence 
of passion; will exeeed it... |. ; : ve 

» “ It is on-these. principles that this part of the code 
has been framed: It vests ample powers of repression 
in the court; they may remove every interruption to 
their proceedings; they may enforce prompt obedience 
to their orders; they may, if simple removal is not found - 
sufficient, restrain ‘by. imprisonment; and. after this, a 
regular trial.and punishment follows for offence. Here 
is, no-angry altercation. Allis done with the composure 
necessary to the dignity of justice... The: judge is not,the 
accuser ;. the accuser: is not the judge. All that class of 
offences, too, which ‘consist in insulting expressions, arẹ 
provided for, But here, again, an impartial jury decide; 
as well.on the nature of the words, as on the intent-with 
which: they. were used. - The judge. cannot improperly 
indulge his: feelings, or restrain them. to. the injury of 
public justice; and-the offender against laws for preserv- 
ing the order and -dignity of the judiciary; iehiabler$o 
the same penalties, entitled to the same rightsyand judg: 
ed.by. the.same laws, that apply. to other offenders:”.. ~: 
- Such;:.sit; are the views of Mr, Livingston: -upon the 
question: now to be-.decided.. I: have: referred: to them 
as the calm and deliberate opinions.of.one of ‘the most 
enlightened jurists -of the.age, and, as:'such;-deservin 
the reapectful.attention of this House:..:Aud let me add. 


is:to.be found in a report: tothe Legislature of the State | 
of: Louisiana; as contraing the views-I have offered. to 
the House. »: Phe extract which-I propose to read, is of 
considerable length, but. the equity. of its principles; and 
the beauty and force -with:which they are expressed and 
illustrated, will, I trust, secure. for them the. aitention of 
the House... His remarks Have especial. reference to the | 
power exercised: by: the courts in punishing: for. éon- 
tempts, yet are not:less applicable to-this body. Having 
exposed the dangerous nature.of that power; the-crime 
undefined. by: any. law; the..mode. of. trial,. unjust and 
arbitrary; the: person. offended ‘being. the only. judges 
he proceeds as follows: o oea, o we 
_.“ I do but:waste the time of the honorable -body.1 
address, in showing: the dangerous nature of this. unde- 
fined’ power; for-its apologists -cannot hide its hideous 
features. Blackstone. acknowledges. that. it -is ‘not 
agreeable to the genius of the common law, in any other 
instance? but he does not. attempt. to: justify it even 
from necessity, and contents himself with showing that 
it-is of high’ antiquity, and: by immemorial. usage: has 
becorie:the law of the land}. .that is to-say,:that it. is 
common law, and, as. that. is: thé: perfection..of; human 
reason, thatit must be:good...; Bnt:bere; where we..are 
not satisfied’ in. general with, this.xeasoning, ssummary 
as the process it: is: used to defend; here, and on this 
occasion, When:we are inquiring, not what-is, but what 
ought.te be law; here some other argument must be 
used to show that we ought to adopt or continue this 
oppressive absurdity, and that. argument. is: found in a 
single word-—necessity. . In the present improved ‘state 
of human intellect, people do not so readily.submit to the 
force of this-word as they formerly did.. ‘They. inquire, 
they inyestigate,:and, in more.:instances than. one, the 
result has been, that attributes before deemed necessary 
for the exercise of: legal. power were found to be only 
engines for its abuse, Not one of the oppressive prero- 
gatives of. which the crown has been successively strip- 
ped, in England, but wag in its day, defended ‘on the 
plea of necessity. -Not.one of the attempta. to destroy 
them, but was deemed a hazardous: innovation.: : Let ús 
examine whether. this: power does. not partake’.of the 
same nature.’ => i i BEN aa ED 5 
“A recurrence tothe great principle- of self-defence, 
which we have in a former part of this report developed; 
will serve to show with some certainty, as it is thought, 
to what extent this power is-necessary or proper. So- 
ciety has, if our reasoning be correct, the right-of self- 
defence. . Every department. created. by that. society for 
its goveriment, every individual.composing that society; 
has the same right, defined’ to: mean the .right. of de- 
fending existence, and the operations necessary to ex- 
istence, But society, as the superintending power, must 
have, for the purpose. of securing ‘these and all other 
rights belonging to departments and to individuals, the 
further power to punish.. Society alone has. this -right. 
Try the law of contempts. by this: simple rule... Courts 
of law are the organs-of one of: the departments of so- 
ciety, and, to avoid confusion; we will select for our ex- 
ample courts of exclusively civil jurisdiction; such courta 
have the right to defend their. own: existence; and to: re: 
press every: thing that interferes: immediately with. the 
exercise of their legal-powers, - They:have this right, as 
a legitimate: patt. of society, by: the principles ofina- 
tural law, ;. and if it-be curtailed by any.constitutional 
provision, it is- a. great. defect, because self-preservation 
very frequentl; requires:immediate. efforts. that. would 
make an: application to anyother. power ineffectual. 
Every thing, then,: that: is necessary: and=proper, to de- 
fend its existénée, and to-seeure the free performance of 
its functions, cat‘with no. greiter propriety be denied to 
a court, than théré would. be in forbidding an-individual 
to defend his life against the:attack of an assassin, “But: 
neither the.court ror thelindividust have: necessarily the 
right-to, punish, either‘after thé attempt haa been repels 
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sir, that whatever may be the final judgment of the 
House, itis to me asource of gratification and of pride that 
the.conclusion at which I have arrived in this case is for- 
tified and sustained by so high an authority. ; 

There are other considerations, sir, to which I invite 
the candid attention of the House, If all: I havesaid is 
founded in error: if, indeed, this House does rightfully 
possess the power which Ihave denied to it, what, in brief, 
is its nature and extent? .A right to try the offender at 
its own convenience andinitsown way. Courts and jurors 
are the usual triers in criminal cases. Jurists have taught, 
and most. of us, probably, have been unwise enough to 
believe, that one great barrier against oppression con- 
sists in this right to a trial by a jury composed of our 
fellow-citizens. By the present mode, that impediment 
to arbitrary power is removed. 

. Jurorsare required to be free from bias and preposses- 
sion, and especially from all angry and malevolent feel- 
ings, Yet this. salutary principle is here disregarded. 
The offence is a contempt of the House; an indignity to 
those who compose it. Yet these offended and not un- 
frequently angry or excited members are made judges of 
the offence, and judges without control. This is not 
all, sir; they are not only judges, whose passions have 
become excited by a real’or fancied insult, but they are 
to adjudge, not according to any law defining the of 
fence, but according tothe arbitrary opinion which each 
individual may form of what should really constitute a 
contempt. 

Crimes are or should be defined with great care in 
every system of penal law. The ingrédients or essen- 
tials of an offence should be stated with precision. Every 
one charged with crime should surely be able to know 
in what that crime consists, and courts and jurors, in 
pronouncing a party to be guilty, should at least be able 
to point tosome law which creates the offence and pre- 
scribes the punishment. 

But here, sir, all these safeguards are wanting. No 
law has defined this offence, or prescribed any punish- 
ment, Every member must take counsel from his own 
judgment; nocommon standard of guilt is erected, to 
which all may resort; but each is swayed by the dictates 
of his own mind, or by his excited passions, as the more 
agreeable if not the better guide. Yet, in this free coun- 
try, where power has been conferred with a grudging 
hand, and where every effort has been made tocramp and 
limit what has been granted, it is gravely insisted that 
this essence of every thing despotic and arbitrary, this 
union of every power which can mark and define a ty- 
ranny, has been conferred, not expressly—not even by 
any words which look like an intention to confer it— 
but by mere implication and inference, or simply be- 
cause it is necessary or convenient to possess it. 

But, sir, although personal liberty in England, unless 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor shall prevail, is, as 
.it has been for centuries, at the mercy of either House of 
Parliament; and although such will be the degraded 
condition of our fellow-citizens here, if what is now 
claimed should be sustained ; yet, sir, I admit that there 
and here the magnitude of the real evil will be far 
short of its omincus and startling aspect. Arbitrary 
power carries its own antidote. We shall still be com- 
paratively, and in a great degree, powerless. The fear 
of man, if not. a sense of justice, will restrain us, We 
cannot resist: the publie odium, the derision and the 
scorn, of those whom we seek to bind down by our 
despotic will. It has been so in England, as well as 
here; and I trust in Heaven the time may never arrive 
when it shall be otherwise. Although instances of cruel- 
ty inflicted on pretence of contempt of Parliament are 
not unfrequent in English parliamentary history, yet, 
in modern times, they are extremely rare. Most prose- 
cutions.of this character have been abandoned in their 
progress, or, owing to the imbecility of. the tribunal, 

lave come to some trifling or ridiculous conclusion. A 


House of Commons has been unable to stem the strong 
and deep current of general execration which its own 
acts have excited; and has found itself in fact powerless, 
ifnotconteniptible, amid all its high-sounding pretensions, 

In 1771, the House of Commons, being seized with 
one of those dignfied paroxysms to which such bodies 
are occasionally subject, resolved that an article publish- 
ed by one Miller: was a libel upon the House, and there- 
upon ordered his arrest by the Sergeant-at-Arms. He 
was accordingly taken into custody. Complaint for 
this violence was immediately made to Crosby, Lord 
Mayor of London; and the messenger of the House, as 
well as Miller, the printer, were both brought before that 
magistrate. Entertaining the opinion that the House had 
transcended its powers, the Lord Mayor discharged Mil- 
ler from custody, and committed the messenger, as for an 
illegal arrest. Enraged at this course on the part of the 
Lord Mayor, the House voted that he also was guilty 
of a breach of privilege, and ordered him to be taken 
into custody. i 

The populace were greatly excited by these proceed- 
ings. “Lord North was insulted on his way to the House, 
and escaped with difficulty. Fox was pelted with 
oranges. A tumultuous crowd collected in the palace - 
yard, and in the passages leading to the House. Fox 
complained to the House of the outrage upon himself; 
but it is worthy of remark, that the House did not di- 
rect the arrest of any person, nor take any step on the 
complaint. 

A committee was shortly after appointed to inquire 
into the obstructions to the orders of the House in dis- 
charging Miller, and to see what course had before been 
taken by the House on similar occasions, with instruc- 
tions to deduce such principles of parliamentary law as 
thight be applicable to the circumstances of the case. 

This committee made a report—a document of great 
pith and moment, and worthy the especial consideration 
of those who should now look ahead, and seein what 
manner this House can compel obedience to its orders. 


The committee reported that the House had ever con- 


sidered it to be the duty of every branch of the civil 
Government to be aiding, when required, to carry into 
execution the warrants and orders of the House. 

Tshall not deny, sir, that such may be the duty of the 
civil magistracy in England, but I do deny that the or- 
ders of this House, in matters of privilege, are at all 
obligatory upon these officers here. It is not their duty 
to be aiding to carry them into effect. They violate no 
law in refusing such aid. If such is their duty, they 
can, no doubt, be punished for its violation ; but I sus- 
pect that no gentleman will pretend that any such dan- 
ger need be feared, by a refusal. The committee had, 
however, declared that the House had acted, by com- 


mitting to prison such peace officers as refused, when 


directed, to assist the Sergeant and messengers of the 
House in executing its orders. And as to breaches of pri- 
vilege, under color of law, the report stated that they had 
usually been committed by prosecutions for words spoken 
in the House, or by discharging from custody those who 
had been arrested by itsorder. In such cases the House 
had acted by resolving that such prosecutions should be 
deemed violations of privilege, and by committing to 
prison as well such judges as had pronounced judgments 
against persons entitled to privilege, as those officers who 
had, under color of legal authority, assumed to discharge 
from custody persons arrested by its order. 
Numerous instances in which the House had exerted 
its power in these different ways, are cited in the report. 
Now, sir, is this House prepared to follow out, in prac- 
tice, this theory and these precedents of the House of 
Commons? Let us meet this question. Would this House 
arrest and punish, as for a contempt, a judge, ifone should 
think proper to discharge this defendant on habeas cor- 
? I doubt not there are judges who, on application, 
would do this.. Virginia, I think, has one at least, whose. 
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expressed and- recorded opinion must inevitably carry 
him-tothat‘resalt, -It-could not be otherwise, and I-for 
one vould: applaud the. decision. This question will 
probably never be decided, as it should be, until-it-as- 
sumes: the aspect of a controversy with the judiciary. 
We ‘shall then: feel that. our boasted: strength is- but 
weakness, and that the best guaranty for the privileges 
of this House is to. be found: in the:decorum of its pro- 
ceedings, its respect for the rights'of absent individuals, 
and a hearty devotion to the real interests of the 
country. ien E Ani i 
But, sir, I have referred to this document, as well to 
exhibit. its high . pretensions- on the score of power and 
privilege, as to call the attention of the House to its con- 
clusion, and: the reception it received. when reported to 
| the House. It closed by. a solemn declaration on- the 
| part-of the committee that. it highly concerned the dig- 
| nity of the House to retake Miller, the printer, and that 
| all magistrates. and officers of the peace ought to be 
called upon to desist the Sergeant in affecting that object. 
i :Ahistorian. of the period. informs us, that when the re- 
1 port had been read, the House. burst into-a fit of laughter 
i at the impoteney of the conclusion, when contrasted. 
1 with its sworn pretensions. ‘Allhad dwindled down tothe 
arrest of Miller, as the only step-which could effectually 
3 
i 


reinstate and restore the prostrate dignity'of the House. 
Mr. Burke is said. to have ridiculed the whole pro- 
ceeding, and to have concluded with a story of some 
mice who held a consultation what to do with the cat 
1 that tormented them. They voted that.the cat should 
} be tied up, to prevent future depredations, but unfor- 
i tunately forgot how to tie her.up.. So, he said, the 
| House had ordered the arrest of Miller, but unfortu- 
. nately had not pointed ont how it could be done. A 
motion was made, in a ludicrous way, to thank the 
; gentleman of the select committee for the judicious and 
1 effectual. means they had recommended for vindicating 
i the privileges and the dignity of the House; but before 
s any question was taken, and. in order to get rid of the 
+ ridiculous discussion, Lord North moved an adjourn- 
| ment, which was carried. And from that day to the 
} pisent, nothing further, it is believed, has ever been 
: ‘heard in the House about Miller, the printer, or: this 
+ report. Both by common consent, and it is hoped with- 
- out. any sacrifice of real dignity, have passed quietly 
| down the stream of time, without further annoyance or 
notice from injudicious and over-zealous. friends, often 
more distressing. and dangerous than the assaults of 
open and vindictive enemies. _ . 

À scene equally as ridiculous, had it not been attended 
with some circumstances truly alarming, occurred in the 
House of Lords a few years after. Several members 
had been assaulted, on their. way to the House, by a 


as exhibiting the most grotesque appearance; some 
with their hair about their shoulders; others smutted 
with dirt; and most of them as pale as the ghost of 
Hamlet. Yet the most efficient means of redress, which 
the collected wisdom of the Lords, spiritual.and tem- 
poral, could devise, and the House command, for their 
relief, was a proposition that the House, headed by the. 
Speaker, and preceded by the mace, should go out, 
to overawe, by this ensign of authority, and thus quell 
and disperse, the mob. 

: But these exhibitions of.the mere phantoms of autho- 
rity, impotent of themselves, and in their arrogance in- 
viting ridicule, if not aggression, have not been confined 
to the British Parliament, nor have they there alone 
led to the most decided expressions of popular contempt. 
Tn 1800, Duane was cited to appear before the Senate 
of the United States, then sitting at. Philadelphia, to 
answer for a contempt, in a publication of his, reflecting. 
on that body. ` Yosecution was finally abandoned, 
so that. its merits, if it had any, need not be brought 
before the House. “In its progress, however, as I have 
_been informed by an actor in its seenes, the popular 

xcitement in that city, aroused by this prosecution, yas 
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mob which surrounded it. The members are described | P 
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at its highest pitch, and threatened to break out in acts > 
of open violence and outrage. Happily,. however, it 
subsided, and no other indignity was offered to the 
Senate, than to compliment Duane with a dinner.on the 
last day of the session, those who attended: it; passing, 
inr r procession, under the windows of the Senate 
chamber as that body was about to disperse.. 

Let us, sit, gather wisdom from the experience of. 
others: I ask gentlemen calmly, if an attempt to coerce 
respect, and maintain the dignity of a public assembly 
like this, by a solemn prosecution for contempt, ever 
resulted otherwise than in discornfiture and discredit. - 
There is an all-pervading sentiment in every community - 
of freemen, that, so far as concerns the purposes of 
public justice, courts are the only suitable tribunals to 
pass upon life and liberty. Such is the public judgment - 
in every section of this country. We cannot deny that 
it is so, and we dare not openly resist it. We seek to 
evade it by a distinction—a distinction without a differ- 
ence; or, if there beone, it exposes in tenfold more glar- 
ing light the absurdity and arrogance of the pretension 
on-which the superstructure of our power is erected, We 


‘do. not punish’ forthe. public. crime or breach of the . 


public peace, but for the contempt offered to the House ; 
the insult to its dignity! It is this alone we profess to 
punish. - By this wretched sophism we suffer ourselves 
to be misled; and upon it we are perpetrating an act 
of flagrant usurpation. All in the name of dignity ; 
dignity which must be sustained by arbitrary arrests, 
the assumption of ungranted powers—a dignity which, 
in my estimation, is as unworthy of that name, as it is 
worthless, in comparison with the price at. which it 
must thus be purchased. 


Tuurspay, May 10. 


CASE OF SAMUEL HOUSTON. 


The House resumed the case of Samuel Houston— ` 
the question pending the same as yesterday. 

Mr. BEARDSLE resumed and concluded his remarks 
in support’of the original resolution, and in opposition 
to the amendment. [His speech is given entire above. ] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND took the opposite side of the 
question, and spoke with animation in support of the 
privileges of the House, and particularly in opposition 
to the position of Mr. Drayrox, that when a member 
printed his speech he forfeited his privilege, and placed 
himself on the ground of any other author or publisher ; _ 
which doctrine, he insisted,-led to the destruction of the 
liberty of the press. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, next took the 
floor, and went into a brief argument in opposition to 
the rights of the House, under’ the constitution, to 
unish the assault of a member as a breach of privilege. 

` Mr. CRANE, of Ohio, followed. He said he was not 
aceustomed.to mingle in the debates of the House; but 
he felt that to be silent on this oceasion would be a de- 
reliction of duty., When this case was first brought 
before the House, said Mr. C., I supposed it merely in- 
volved a question of fact, and that, if the charge was 
sustained by the evidence, the appropriate punish- 
ment would follow, as a necessary consequence. 
But I was mistaken, Some gentlemen wholly 
deuy the power of this House to punish con- 
tempts and breaches of privilege; others, restrict- 
ing the power to the narrowest possible limita, main- 


tain that the peculiar circumstances of this case will 


not warrant its exercise. I shall endeavor to show 
that. the charge against the accused is ef sustained 
by the proof; that the House does rightfully possess 
the power to punish; and that this case presents a 
fit occasion for its exercise. The charge is, that the ac- 


cused committed an assault end battery oa the member 


from. Ohio, for worda spoken in debate by the latter. 
The accused, in his answer, admits the commission of 
the assault and battery, but, through his- counsel, 
seeks tg avail himself of a noyel species of defence; 
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that this.outrage on the gentleman from Ohio-was com- 
mitted, not for the speech made by him in this House, 
but for the publication of that speech; and his refusal 
to answer the interrogatory of the accused, whether that 
publication was a correct copy of bis speech. - The de- 
fence is not sustained by the evidence, and, if it were, it 
would not avail.the accused. - 

I will not waste. the time of the House, by a minute 
recapitulation of. the testimony. The answer of the ac- 
cused does not directly deny that the act was committed 
for the cause assigned in the charge, in his. letter to the 
member from Ohio; he makes no inquiry or complaint 
respecting the publication ; his only object was to ascer- 
tain whether that publication was a correct report of 
the speech. For aught that appears in the testimony, 
the accused did not know that the member from Ohio 
had any agency in the publication, until the fact was sba- 
ted by him on his examination. But if any doubt rested 
on this point, it would be completely removed by the 
testimony of the member from Tennessee. The answer 
of the accused to the well-meant remonstrances of his 
real friend, proves the temper of his mind—proves con- 
clusively that it was the speech delivered in this House 
which roused his indignation, and inflamed his thirst for 
vengeance; and that it was a mere afterthought to as- 
eribe the subsequent outrage to the publication of that 
speech. It was here, inthis Hall, he had suffered wrong, 
and here should the wrong be righted. The court of 
Heaven itself should not shield the wrong-doer. The 
ferocious contempt of all sanctions, human and divine, 
exhibited in that answer, however characteristic it 
might have been, in the mouth of a robber chieftain, 
“with hand of blood and brow of gloom,” in the six- 
teenth century, and in a country then the most lawless 
and worst governed in Europe, surely will not be en- 
dured in this enlightened age and civilized country. ‘To 
my judgment, the evidence establishes fully and incon- 
trovertibly, that the true and only cause of this outrage 
is the one assigned in the charge, and that the accused 
cannot and ought not to evade the consequences of this 
act, by ascribing it to another and simulated motive. 

But, were the fact otherwise, I deny that the decis- 
ions of the English courts, in the cases of Lord Abing- 
don and of Creavy, are to be considered as applicable 
to, or authoritative in, this country. Nor would the de- 
fence now set R be sustained even in the British House 
of Commons. By the law of that country, as expound- 
ed by its judges, a member of Parliament is not respon- 
sible for any thing said by him in debate, except to the 
House of which he is a member; but if he publish his 
speech in the newspapers, though for the purpose of cor- 
recting an erroneous report made without his privity or 
consent, this act of publication renders him liable to a 
prosecution, if the published speech contains matter re- 
fecting on the character and conduct of an individual, 
and he cannot set up his privilege as a bar to such pros- 
ecution. A party arraigned before the House of Com- 
moris for an assault and battery on one of its members, 
urges this defence: True, I assaulted and beat your 
member; but the act was done for the publication of the 
speech, not for the speech itself. By the law of the 
land, s. member publishing his speech may be prosecut- 
ed as a libeller; ergo, a member publishing his speech 
may be assaulted and beaten by any one who fancies 
himself injured by such publication, and your rights are 
untouched, your privileges inviolate. I deny the logic 
of this conclusion. It is a non sequitur, In fact, the 
House of Commons has always punished insults and per- 
sonal violence to its members, from whatever cause, as a 
breach of privilege. 

In all arguments drawn from analogy, we must be care- 
ful that the cases are alike, that there is no essential dif- 
ference in the facts and circumstances; otherwise, our 
reasoning will be inconclusive and erroneous. Before 
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we adopt and naturalize these doctrines of the English 
courts, and extend their application to such cases as the 
one now before us, let ‘us compare the difference in the 
forms of Government, and of the institutions of the two ` 
countries, The one is a monarchy, of which secrecy in 
counsel is a constituent quality ; the other a republic, of 
which publicity is the life and soul. In England, ina 
prosecution for an alleged libel, the truth of the charge 
cannot be given in evidence; here, truth may be freely 
published, whether it affects Government, magistracy, 
or individuals, if such publication be made from good 
motives, and for justifiable ends. 

“The two Houses of Parliament,” I quote Hallam’s 
Constitutional History of England, vol. 3, p. 398, “ are 
supposed to deliberate with closed doors. It is always 
competent for any one member to insist that strangers 
be excluded; not on any special ground, but by merely 
enforcing the standing order for that purpose. It has 
been several times resolved that it is a high breach of 
privilege to publish any speeches or proceedings of the 
Commons; though they have since directed their own 
votes and resolutions to be printed.” It was resolved, 
nem. con., Feb. 26, 1729, that “it is an indignity to, and 
a breach of the privileges of this House, for any person 
to give, in written or printed newspapers, any account 
or minutes of the debates or other proceedings of this 
House, or of any committee thereof; and that, upon dis- 
covery of the authors, &e., this House will proceed 
against the offenders with the utmost severity.” In 1738, 
the resolution was repeated in nearly the same words. 
On the 30th April, 1747, Cave, the editor of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, was brought to the bar for pub- 
lishing the House’s debates; he denied that he retained 
any person in pay to make the speeches, and, after ex- 
pressing his contrition, was discharged, on payment of 
the fees, 

Look at the contrast exhibited by the American Con- 
gress. So far from this secrecy, this caution to keep the 
people in ignorance of our proceedings, every facility is 
afforded, and great expense is incurred, to give publicity 
to them. Extra copies of important public documents 
are printed, and scattered throughout the whole coun- 
try, for public information. Instead of conniving at 
reporters, as in England, admitting them as it were by 
stealth, and scercting them behind the. pillars of the 
galleries, here they are admitted of right; you assign 
them conspicuous stations in the Hall, and, in fact, con- 
stitute them officers of the House. I know that those 
rules and orders of Parliament, though unrepealed, are 
obsolete ; that the debates of both Houses are freely and 
fully published; and the intelligent writer to whom I 
have referred attributes the improvement, nay, even the 
preservation, of the British constitution to this cireum- 
stance. “Perhaps,” is his language, “the constitution 
could not have stood so long, or rather would have stood 
like a useless and untenanted mansion, if this unlawful 
means had not kept up a perpetual intercourse, a reci- 
procity of influence, between the Parliament and the 
people.” But a corrupt House of Commons, imbued with 
the slavish doctrines of a former age, anxious to muzzle 
the press, to shroud their proceedings in secrecy, may 
arouse those sleeping lions, and will do so, whenever they 
believe the spirit of the people is broken to submission. 

Are the representatives of the American people pre- 
pared to admit the doctrine that a member cannot pub- 
lish his speech, however truly and faithfully, without di- 
vesting himself of his privilege? No reporter, however 
skilful, can report with perfect accuracy the language 
and sentiments of a speaker. Is it not notorious that, if 
you deny to a member the right of revising and correct- 
ing the notes of the reporter, his speech must go out to 
his constituents, and to the public, mutilated, distorted, 
and misrepresented? Are gentlemen aware of the conse- 
quences of this rigorous exclusion of the right of revision 
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of those businesses, every member of the: House’ hath, 
aud.of right ought to have, freedourof speech, to pro- 
pound, treat, reason,:and bring to conclusion. the same. 
And:that the Commons in Parliament: have like liberty 
and freédom to treat.of those matters in: such order ‘as 
in their judgments: shall-seem fittest.:: And: that:every 
such: member of: the said House:hath like freedom from 
all impeachment, imprisonment, or: molestation, (other 
than by the- censure of the House itself,)-for, or concern- 
ing, any bill, speaking, reasoning, or declaring any mat- - 
ter, or matters, touching the Parliament ‘or Parliament 
business, This remonstrance was penned by Sir Edward 
Coke, the oracle.of the law, who had been dismissed 
from. the office of Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, for 
manifesting a spirit of independence anda conscientious _ 
regard of duty.: He had declared, while his brethren 
around cowered and: yielded to the royal will, that: he 
would: determine all cases which ‘were brought before 
him, according to the known and established laws of the 
realm. _In-that noble remonstrance, freedom of debate 
is claimed:as a right, not acknowledged ’as:a boon ; as 
the birthright and “inheritance of the subjects: of Eng- 
land, tot derived from: precedents, or founded on'statutes. 
The King ordered the journal of the House te bë brought 
to him, and with. his own hands tore out this remon- 
strance; but its truths sank deep into the memories and 
hearts of Englishmen.: .In 1688, when the last King of 
the Stuart race was driven from the throne, the freedom 
of debate was embodied by Parliament in the celebra 
ted bill of rights, drawn by that. gréat constitutional 
lawyer, Lord Somers “ That the’ freedom of speech, 
and debates or proceedings in Parliament, ought not to 
be impeached or. questioned in any court:oF place out of 
Patliament.” The rights there enunierated, ‘the. two 
Houses of Parliament “ claim, demand, aiid ‘insist upon 
as their. undoubted rights and liberties, and that ne de- 
claration, judgments, doings, or proceedings; to the 
prejudice of. the people in the said premises, ought; in 
saywis, $o be drawn hereafter into consequence or- ex- 
ample.” $. +) Cle tee SARS SEY utes Tos 

: Having thus asserted the rights and privileges of Par- 
liament; they were too wise to abandon the power of èx- 
pounding and enforcing them to'a different department. 
A right, dependent for its exercise and. enjoyment upon 
the will of ‘another, does not deserve the name. ‘'They, 
themselves, vindicated their rights and privileges, ‘I 
will not refer to the numerous éasés ‘which prove that 
either House of Parliament has constantly exercised the 
power: of punishing contempts and breaches of privilege. 
ʻI will only quote a single passage from Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional ‘History of England, a writer distinguished for 
his talents; his learning, and: his love of ‘constitutional 
freedom, « While he arraigns with the utiiost severity 
and force of language the occasional abuses of this pow- 
er by Parliament, he admits to the full extent for which 
T-contend its inherent power to protect its embers from 
insult and injury. ae ai Re a a aa eta 

-“The-power of each House-of Parliament over those 
who do-not belong to it, is of. a more extensive’ consid- 
eration, and has lain open, in some respects, to’ more 
doubt than that over its own members. It ‘has ‘been 
exercised, in the first place, very frequently, and from 
a very early period, in order to: protect the members 
personally, and in their properties, from “any thing 
which has “been construed to interfere with the dis- 


and correction ?..: Why, speeches, as delivered here some- 
times, resemble bear-eubs, which are licked. into shape, 
only when they approach the:press.. - Meee sf, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania,[Mr, SurseRtanp,] 
“has shown the effects which ‘the adoption of this English: 
doctrine, and its application to: cases:.such as that now 
before us, must produce, . [ will. not: weaken. -his arigu- 
ments by repetition. One of his illustrations might have 
-been. extended still further, A distorted and caricatured 
publication is made of the speech.of a member; his 
constituents call on him for an. explanation ; in answer, 
he sends a letter to one of them, containing a correct 
report of his speech. According to-this new doctrine, 
this letter, written under such circumstances, would di- 
yest him of his privilege, subject him to a prosecution 
as a libeller, and expose him, unprotected by this House, 
to the violence and outrage of any one who conceived 
himself injured by such letter. Give to these doctrines 
of the English courts the force and application now con- 
tended for, and you-will diminish the utility and effica- 
ey of the press; for who can rely upon the accuracy of 
its reports of the debates of Congress? . Yoti impair the | 
freedom-of. debate; for who-will venture to speak when | 
his sentiments are:perpetually liable to be perverted. and 
misrepresented ? and you withhold from the- people the 
best means of :judging ofthe: language and conduct of 
their representatives, I cannot, therefore, but regret 
that the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Drayton,] 
whom I was taught to respect long before I saw him, 
should have given the sanction of his character and in- 
fluence to a doctrine fraught with such dangerous con- 
sequences. [regret it the more, as: he has recognized, 
and stated with so much clearness and. ability, the gen- 
eral power of the House to punish contempt and breach- 

es of privilege. moe, i pes 
> [now purpose to show that this House does possess, 
and can rightfully exercise, the power of punishment in 
cases of contemipt.aad breach of privilege. : This con- 
servative power is necessary for the due discharge of 
the functions of a deliberative assembly, and has: always 
been maintained and enforced, both in Great: Britain 
and in this country. I will not open those —pages:of 
English history which portray Parliaments timid’ and 
submissive, ignorant or careless of their rights, the mere 
instrument of a tyrant. The lessons they teach are fall 
of instruction and warning. ` But I rather look to those 
periods when the spirit of liberty was awake, when the 
Commons of England claimed their constitutional rights 
and privileges; or, if the file afforded no precedents, ‘if 
the statutes, and the great charter itself, were mute,ias- 
serted. those imprescriptible rights which man never‘can 
surrender to his fellow-man. James the First, called by 
his flatterers the Northern Solomon, but to whom pos- 
terity has.given a very different..appellation, and ‘who 
has been described by a modern writer as “one of those 
kings whom God seems to send for the express: purpose 
of hastening revolutions,” thought fit, in a message, to 
use this language respecting the rights and privileges 
claimed by the Commons: “We could not allow of the 
style calling it their ancient and -undoubted right and 
inheritance, but could rather have wished that they had 
said their privileges were derived. from the free grace 
and permission of our ancéstors'and us.” The Commons, 
in ‘reply ‘to this kingly assertion, that they held their 
rights from the prace-and‘at the-will of a master, enter- 
ed’a renionstranée on their journals, in which they de: 
clared that «the libertiés, franchises, privileges; and ju- 
risdictións of Parliament’ are the ancient. and undoubt- 
ed birthiight aid inheritänce of the subjectsof England; 
and that thé arduous‘and urgent affairs concerning the 
King, State; and the defence of the realm, on the walking 
f laws “and ‘redress of ‘misehiefs and 


and maintenan 
grievances, which daily’happen within: this realm, are 
pre yer’ subjects ‘ani itters of counsel and debaté in 

arliament.’ “And that,in‘the handling: g did proceeding 
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logy to what are called attachments for contempt, by 


which every court of record is enabled to punish by im- | 


prisonment, if not by fine, any obstructions to its acts, 
or contumacious resistance of them. But it. tended also 
to raise the dignity of Parliament in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, in times when the Government, and even the courts 
of justice, were not greatly inclined to regard it; and 
has always been a necessary safeguard against the inso- 
lence of power. The majority are bound to respect, and 
indeed have respected, the rights of every member, how- 
ever obnoxious to them, on all questions of privilege.” 

But I need not cross the Atlantic in search of prece- 
dents. They are numerous and decisive in this country. 
In 1777, Mr. Sergeant, a delegate from New Jersey to 
the continental Congress, was challenged by Gunning 
Bedford, an officer of rank in the army of the United 
States. He laid the correspondence between Bedford 
and: himself before Congress, An investigation took 
place, and the following resolution was adopted: “Re- 
solved, That Congress have, and always had, authority to 
protect their members from insult, for any thing by them 
said or done in Congress in the exercise of their duty, 
which is a privilege essential to the freedom of debate, 
and to the faithful discharge of the great trust reposed 
in them by their constituents.” Bedford was required 
to ask pardon of Congress, and of the delegate whom he 
had challenged; and, on compliance with this order, was 
discharged. This case fully establishes the jurisdiction 
of the House, and its power to punish breaches of privi- 
lege. And it is worthy our especial consideration, from 
the character of the men of whom that Congress was 
eomposed, and from the time when this resolution was 
adopted. I will not say that there were giants in those 
days, and that, since that period, the human intellect 
has been dwarfed ; but this I will say, that in that assem- 
bly great abilities were exalted and purified by the most 
ardent patriotism, and that those men, engaged in a most 
arduous and doubtful struggle for the common liberty 
of all, would have been the last men on earth to usurp 
power not delegated, or to violate the rights of an Ame- 
rican citizen, And I rejoice that a delegate from my 
native State had the manly firmness, the moral courage, 
to despise the vulgar and unworthy imputations of cow- 
ardice, and refuse to bow down and worship at the shrine 
of this idol god—this modern Moloch “ besmeared with 
blood of human sacrifice.” 

In 1796, General Gunn, a member of the Senate, sent 
a challenge to Abraham Baldwin, a distinguished mem- 
ber of this House. The matter was laid before the House; 


a committee was appointed. The following extract shows’ 


their sense of the transaction: “That it appears to the 
committee, from a view of all the circumstances attend- 
ing the transaction referred to them, that the same were 
a breach of privileges of this House.” General Gunn hav- 
ing made suitable explanations and apologies to the com- 
mittee, they recommended that no further proceedings 
should be had, and the House concurred in the report. 
The cases of Randall and Whitney, in 1795, and of 
John Anderson, in 1817, as well as the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Anderson against 
Dunn, have been referred to, and commented on. The 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Porx, ] in a former period 
of this debate, admitted, reluctantly as I thought, that 
an attempt to bribe a member of Congress might be 
punished as a breach of privilege, because the foundation 
of a representative assembly ‘was subverted by the cor- 
ruption of its members, Yet,while he shields the mem- 
bers from temptations addressed to their avarice and 
cupidity, he leaves them exposed and defenceless against 
the assaults of violence. What avails it whether a mem- 
ber be bribed or awed into silence and acquiescence? 
The citadel of freedom may be carried by storm as well 
as by sap. 
_ in 1800, John Randolph, a member from Virginia, was 
insulted at the theatre in Philadelphia, by some officers 


of the marine corps. The committee to whom this sub- 
ject was referred, reported that they had “collected all 
the evidence they could find to be material in the case, 
and heard the parties accused, with their witnesses; and 
though they believe a series of circumstances to have 
taken place at the theatre, which appeared to Mr. Ran- 
dolph, and others present, to evince premeditated insult 
towards him, yet, as some of those circumstances have 
been satisfactorily explained, and others are of a nature 
too equivocal to justify reprehension and punishment, 
the committee are of opinion that sufficient cause does not 
appear for the interference of the House on the ground 
of a breach of their privileges.” A motion to recommit 
the report was lost. An attempt to substitute the fol- 
lowing amendment shared the same fate. “This House 
highly disapproves of the conduct of Captain M. Knight 
and Lieutenant Reynolds towards John Randolph, a 
member of this House, on the evening of Friday the 10th 
instant; but, considering it an indiscretion of youth, are 
unwilling to exercise their constitutional authority of 
punishment, under a hope that similar instances of mis- 
conduct will not occur in future.” Neither party appear 
to have any doubt of the power of the House to punish 
for a breach of privilege. The only question was,whe- 
ther the occasion required its exercise. The motion to 
recommit, as well as the amendment, was sustained by 
the votes of the republican party. What Gallatin, Ma- 
con, and Livingston, in that glimmering dawn of inter- 
pretation, deemed the “constitutional authority of pun- 
ishment,” we, in this more perfect day, have discovered 
to be a usurpation, and a violation of the rights of an 
American citizen. One case more I refer to, for the ben- 
efit of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Brarpstzy.] 
In 1801, Joseph Wheaton, the Sergeant-at-Arms, having, 
in discharge of his duty, and in obedience to the order 
of the Speaker, turned out of the gallery a man who 
had made a disturbance there, was arrested on a war- 
rant issued by a magistrate, on the oath of the person 
turned out, charging him with an assault and battery, 
and false imprisonment. Wheaton addressed a letter to 
the Speaker, informing him of his arrest, detention, and 
final discharge, in consequence of the non-attendance of 
the prosecuting witness. The committee to whom the 
subject was referred, reported “that although the. ar- 
rest and confinement of an officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for any act by him performed in its service, 
and in obedience to its orders, must be deemed a high 
breach of privilege, yet, as the magistrate, in the pres- 
ent case, seems rather to have been deceived by false 
representations, than influenced by improper views, the 
committee caunot consider his conduct as a subject of 
animadversion ; and, therefore, resolved that it was “not 
expedient to take any further order on the letter from 
Joseph Wheaton.” On the question of concurring with 
the report of the committee, the journal shows that Gal- 
latin, Macon, and the republican party voted in the neg- 
ative from the belief, I presume, that the conduct of the 
magistrate did not admit of such extenuation. I might 
multiply citations, but those already made are sufficient 
to show that the power to punish contempts and breaches 
of privilege has been repeatedly asserted in the two 
Houses of Parliament, in the best periods of their history}, 
in the continental Congress; in both Houses of Congress, 
under the present constitution ; and has-been sanctioned 
by the highest judicial tribunal of the country. No argu- 
ments against this power, however ingenious or refined, 
can shake my conviction that it is founded on reason as 
well as on authority. But it is objected that the freedom 
of debate may be perverted to licentiousness and per- 
sonal abuse. It may; but brute force is not the corrective. 
To this House the people have peculiarly entrusted the 
redress of grievances, the exposure and correction of 
frauds, the vigilant supervision of the Executive Depart- 
ment. Here the power of impeachment is lodged. A 
member of this House is often required, by the impera- 
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tive eall of public duty, to investigate ‘the conduct of 
ablic men. For this purpose, he has the right to assign 
is reasons-—to state his information relitive to the aub- 
ject, from whatever source it may be derived, whether 
from the testimony of witnesses, the press, or even from 
mere rumor. “If plenary proof were required to set an’ 
investigation on foot, fraud could rarely be tracked to 
its lurking places of those who prey on the public spoil. 
None but the veriest bunglers would be detected. A 
faithful discharge of this great duty is not to be attained 
by imposing rigorous restraints upon the members of this 
House. They must be suffered to speak, and to act, 
freely and fearlessly. The injury which may be inflicted 
by occasionally overstepping the proper oundary, in 
animadverting onthe conduet of public men, sinks into 
nothing when compated with the total neglect of pub- 
lie duty, or with a nominal, slothful, and heartless per- 
formance. A party wantonly. arraigned is not remedi- 
less.’ He may petition the House for redress; he may 
request an inquiry, and, on proof of his infhocence of the 
charge, will cover his malicious accuser with shame. 

This'is the defence to which an upright and honorable 
man will resort, to repel an unfounded: accusation. Pri- 
vate transactions, wholly unconnected with public affairs, 
will seldom, if ever, be dragged: into: the discussions of 
this House.: Should an instance occur, you, Mr. Speaker, 
in the discharge of your duty as the presiding officer of 
the House, would at once suppress such violations of its 
rules. The very fact that the member has not been call- 
ed to order, is a presumption that he has kept within the 
prescribed limits of discussion, Various and conflicting 
opinions have been expressed respecting the power of the 
House to punish contempts and breaches of privilege. 
Some gentlemen grudgingly admit the power barely to 
remove those persons who commit offences in its pre- 
gence; others believe such cases might warrant the in- 
fliction of punishment; and others kindly extend pro- 
tection to members when going to or from the House, 
or their respective committee rooms, What would this 
curt and limited privilege avail, if, the moment the mem- 
ber steps beyond the charmed circle, he is exposed to 
contumely and outrage ? 

Why does the constitution exempt members from arrest 
in all civil cases, but that their time and attention shall 
not be withdrawn from the high trust committed to 
them? Our public duties are not confined to this Hall, 
or the committee rooms. We must often resort to the 
public offices for information to guide our conduct, or to 
transact the business of our constituents. Nor are our 
walks for health or recreation to be ambushed. Here, 
in this city, from the commencement to the close of the 
session, is our post of duty; here is our sphere of action; 
and the protection afforded must be commensurate with 
the duty enjoined. This conservative power we are 
now called upon to abandon. Before we surrender the 
rights entrusted to us by the people, and for the people ; 
before we shrink from the performance of our duties, let 
us cast a momentary glance at the consequences which 
must inevitably ensue. Those who from consciousness 
of misconduct dread investigation, will stop at no means 
to suppress it. Let this House once proclaim itself im- 
potent to protect its members, and who will venture to 
arraign the misconduct of one high in office, strong in 
power, cireled with troops of friends and retainers? He 
who strives to “stem the wild torrent of a downward 
age,” must possess no ordinary portion of moral courage 
and public virtue. Few will be found to achieve this 
task, if, to the obloquy which must fall to their lot, be 
added personal violence, deliberate, premeditated out- 
rage. Must the sword of Damocles be suspended over 
our debates? or must we speak of fraud and corruption 
in dulcet tones? Must we complain of tyranny and oò 
pression “ with bated breath, and whispering humble- 
ness?” Or shall Congress assemble, like an ancient Pol- 
ish Diet, in arms? Must the representatives of the peo- 


ple go armed to the teeth, as if an enemy had camped 
in the ten miles square, and the blaze of his watch-fires 
illumined the darkness of midnight? ‘My friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Courter] has portrayed, with feeling 
and eloquence, the condition of the aged and infirm in 
this new reign of terror. Experience and wisdom will no 
longer be passports to publie confidence. The hoary 


‘head will no longer be honored; but gladiators, skilled. 


in the use of the bludgeon, the pistol, and the barbed 
dirk, will be the fitting representatives of the people. 

There is another and a cogent reason why this House 
should vindicate its privileges. If rumor has not, as is 
her wont, grossly exaggerated, the President of the 
United States has denounced us as ueurping in this case 
a jurisdiction to which we have no rightful claim, as 
meddling with that with which we have no business, as 
encouraging our members to slander honester and bet- 
ter men than themselves, and has declared that this 
slanderous spitit would be effectually put down by in- 
flicting the same punishment on a few more of us, as the 
gentleman from Ohio has received. Sir, I wish to treat 
the Chief Magistrate of this country with that respect 
-due to’his station.” I will not trust myself to comment: 
on the language attributed to‘him. This only will I say, 
that, if he has permitted himself to give utterance to 
such sentiments, to indulge in such philippics against a 
co-ordinate department of the Government, such conduct 
was most disrespectful towards this House, most unbe- 
coming his high station. It becomes this House vigil- 
antly to guard against Executive encroachments, to repel 
every invasion of its privileges, from whatever quarter 
it may come. The constitution has created separate 
branches of the Legislature, and assigned to each its ap- 
propriate functions, Each should keep within its allot- 
ted sphere, else the whole system will be deranged and 
menaced with destruction. The general doctrine, with 
regard to the British Parliament, is thus stated in Hat- 
sell’s Precedents, vol. 2, p.252: “It is highly expedient 
for the due preservation of the separate branches of the 
Legislature, that neither should encroach upon the other, 
or interfere in any matter depending-before them, so as 
to preclude or even influence that freedom of debate, or 
of action, which is essential to a free council, And, there- 
fore, neither the King, nor Lords, nor Commons are to 
take notice of any bills or other matters depending, or of 
votes that have been given, or of speeches which have 
been held by the members of either of the other 
branches of the Legislature, until the same have been 
communicated to them in the usual parliamentary man- 
ner.” 

_ The House of Commons has often, and resolutely, re- 
sisted every encroachment, whether attempted by the 
Peers or by the Crown. 1 will refer to a few instances— 
one will be found ia the reign of Charles I. who, misled 
by evil counsels and false notions of prerogative, violated 
the laws of the land and the rights of Englishmen, and at 
length expiated his crimes (or perhaps in compassion to 
poor human nature, I should say his errors) on the seaf- 
fold. That monarch, in a speech from the throne, advert- 
ed to a billthen in agitation in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and not agreed upon, proposeđ a limitation and 
provisional clause to be added to if, and expressed 
his displeasure against some members who had moved 
doubts and questions concerning the same, ‘This 
notice of a parliamentary proceeding, the Commons 
resented as a breach of their privileges, and obtained 
the consent of the Lords to a joint remonstrance,” 
in which “they declare, that, amongst other the 
privileges of Parliament, it is their ancient and un- 

oubted right that your Majesty ought not to take 
notice of any matter in agitation of debate in either of 
the Houses of Parliament, but by their information or 
agreement; and that your Majesty ought not to propound 
any condition, provision, or limitation to any bill or actin 
debate or preparation in either House of Parliament, or 
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: to. manifest or-declare your consent or dissent, approba- 
tion or dislike, of the same before it. be presented to. your 
Majesty in due course of Parliament; and that every 
‘particular member of cither House hath full liberty of 
speech to propound or debate any. matter according to 
the order aud course of Parliament; and that your Ma- 
jesty ought not to conceive displeasure against any man 
for such opinion and propositions as shall be in such de- 
bate, it belonging to the several Houses of Parliament 
respectively to judge and determine such errors and of- 
fences, which in words or actions shall be committed by 
any of their members in the handling or debating any 
matters there depending.” Sir, it is refreshing to as- 
cend to the well-spring of English constitutional free- 
dom. There our fathers loved to resort, The Hamp- 
dens, Pymmeses, and Hollises of those days were the 

recursors of the Adamses, the Hancocks, and the 

enrys of our own land, i 

During the ministry of the elder Pitt, and in the ze- 
nith of his popularity, ina message from the. King, 
drawn by him, he alluded to a speech made by a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. Though the allusion 
. was entirely inoffensive, the Commons, to avert the dan- 
ger of the precedent, caused this entry to be made on 
their journals: “ Tbe mention made in the message of 
an application being made to this House by a member 
of this House in his place, was much excepted to in the 
House, being conceived that it might affect, although 
not so intended, the privileges of this House, with re- 
gard to the freedom of speech in their debates and pro- 
ceedings; and forasmuch as the maintaining that privi- 
lege must ever be of the utmost consequence to the 
House, the. House did direct that this special entry 
should be made in the journal, lest at any time, here- 
after, this case should be endeavored to be drawn into 
precedent, to the infringement of so important and es- 
sential a claim and right of the House. ” 

One more instance, and the last. In 1783, after the 
famous East India bill of Mr. Fox had passed the House 
of Commons, and during its pendency in the House of 
Lords, the whole influence of the Crown was exerted, 
and even the personal solicitations of the King to indi- 
vidual peers were resorted to, to prevent its passage. 
The following resolution was adopted by the Commons 
to check this sinister influence: 

“That it is now necessary to declare that to repeat 
any opinion, or pretended opinion of his Majesty upon 
any bill, or other proceeding, depending in’ either 
House of Parliament, with a view to influence the votes 
of the members, is a high crime and misdemeanor, dero- 
gatory to the honor of the Crown, a breach of the fun- 
damental privileges of Parliament, and subversive of 
the constitution of this country. ” 

Such were the breakwaters erected by the Commons 
of England to resist the ever restless and encroaching 
wave of arbitrary power. If history be philosophy, 
teaching by examples, let us profit by its lessons, Shall 
an American Congress be found less vigilant than the 
Commons of England to resist executive encroachments? 
Shall the exploded maxims of passive obedience to Exe- 
cutive will be here revived? If we are now to aban- 
don this inherent conservative power, so long maintain- 
ed, and hitherto tinquestioned; if we are to surrender 
those privileges so necessary to the due discharge of 
the high trust committed to us by the people, I, for one, 
will be guiltless of any participation in this suicidal act, 

Mr. BURGES having next obtained the floor, 

Mr. NEWTON moved that the further proceedings in 
this case be postponed until to-morrow. . 

The motion was negatived—yeas.67, nays 86. 

_ Mr. DRAYTON said that he should not renew the 
motion he.had made for an amendment. 

‘The question being called for, z 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved a call of the House; which mo- 
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tion prevailed; and the call having proceeded for some 
time, was then suspended. . 

_Mr. REED now renewed the motion to suspend fat- 
ther proceedings until to-morrow. 

Mr. KERR advocated it with much warmth. 

Mr. WAYNE and Mr. REED also supported the mo- 
tion, by some remarks on the impossibility of getting 
the question this evening, as a number of gentlemen 
were prepared and anxious to address the House. — 

Mr. McDUFFIE suggested that if it was their wish to 
have auditors, they had a much better prospect of them 
at present than might be expected in the morning, 

Mr. CRAIG moved to suspend th rule, to allow him 
to make a motion for the meeting of the House at. ten 
o'clock to-morrow ; which prevailed—-yeas 170, nays 45. 

Mr. Craig then made his motion. ra , 

Mr. BOON moved to postpone the motion indefinitely, 
but the Chair pronounced the motion to be outof order; 
and the question being taken, it was resoived that when 
the House adfourned, it would adjourn to meet at ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning. . : 

Mr. REED renewed his motion for a postponement. 

Mr. BOON moved the indefinite postponement of this 
motion ; 

But the CHAIR pronounced this motion also out: of 
order; 

And the motion was agreed to. 

So the further proceedings were postponed to ten 
o'clock to-morrow. 

And then the House adjourned. 


Frmay, May 11. 


The motion of Mr. Jounsrons, of Virginia, for the re- 
consideration of the vote by which the bill for an aque- 
duct over the Potomac above Georgetown had been re- 
jected, coming up as the order of the day. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE moved for the postponement of 
that subject until Tuesday next; which was agreed to. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. McDUFYIE presented the report of the minority 
of the committee appointed to investigate-the proceed- 
ings of the Bank of the United States, and moved that 
it be laid upon the table and printed, but withdrew the 
motion at the request of 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, who inquired of Mr. McDurrm 
whether the report had appended to it the replies of 
the president of the bank to the last set of interrogato- 
ries presented to him on the part of the committee. 

Mr. McDUFFIE replying in the affirmative, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG stated that, in order to enable 
the president of the bank to answer these interrogato- 
ries more at his leisure, they had been left in his hands 
by the committee on their departure from Philadelphia. 
On looking over the replies which the president had 
made, Mr. C. perceived that many of them were not re- 
plies to the queries which had been put by the com- 
mittee. In others, the president had denied facts which 
the committee had stated on the ground of the state- 
ments submitted by the bank to Government from year 
to year; and had answered questions which Mr. C. had 
never asked of him, In consequence of this, Mr. C. 
took this opportunity to give notice that he should feel 
it his duty to propound to the president other queries, 
for the purpose of ascertaining who had been right and 
who wrong in the matter. 

Had that course been pursued in the committee which 
Mr. C. bad proposed and desired, and the president had 
been permitted to give verbal replies to those interroga- 
tories, and his answers been taken down, Mr. C. would 
have had an opportunity to have prevented all misunder- 
standing. But he had waived this advantage, and consent- 
ed, for the convenience of the president, to leave the writ- 
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done against any one of that people, of whom such jury» 
or such tribunal, must, of necessity, make a constituent 
part of. the whole... The respondent has not suffered 
from any party,movements made against him by-this - 
House. ` Greater indulgence was never granted by any 
tribunal to any man brought into trial before it for any 
offence. During the term of twenty-four days, this House 
has been, almost. exclusively, employed in. the -trial of 
the respondent’s ease; in hearing objections to his arrest, 
or motions for delay ; inthe examination of his witnesses, ` 
or in listening tohis ‘advocate, or to himself in his de- 
fence. What tribunal would or could have heard more, 
or heard:all more patiently? - Our powers, our. proceed- 
ings, our-debates: before the arrest, have not only been 
brought into question, büt so censured: as ‘no. member 
would have dared, or been permitted to speak concern- 
ing the proceedings of-this House. Could the presiding 
officer of any- tribunal have heard, from any man under 
trial, what our-Speaker, with a most exemplary patience 
and. resignation, has permitted the respondent to ‘say, 
and to- reiterate, against members of this House? That 
latitude of speech has-been, I know not why; accorded 
to him, which could not have been granted.to any mem- 
‘ber, under any fair construction of any rules intended 
to secure decorum in debate. Who of this House has, 
throughout this trial, abused the respondent, or his wit- 
nesses, orhis advocate? If it werea partof the proceed- 
ings in this trial, required of the House by the condition 
of the respondent, that he should be indulged in pouring. 
out on some of us those effusions of obloquy which the 
most ordinary régard for the facts must have forbidden, 
and the smallest respect for decorum put to silence, has 
he not received the full benefit of such indulgence? 
The learned advocate, and the respondent himself, 
have distinguished me both by their wit and their litera- 
ture. Did that advocate intend to push me into heated 
reply? Heshould have foreseen the certainty of bis fail- - 
ure. The time may have been when the percussion of 
genius might have done this; but in wit, as in war, wooden 
flints produce no explosion. I did say, “the learned gen- 
tleman had put upon the House a trifling interrogatory.” 
This epithet, I do acknowledge, might better have been 
spared by me; but the truth is, and it may as well be 
confessed to the House, I did feel myself grievously dis- 
appointed in the management of the defence. -I had 
seen many persons on trial, had sometimes been engaged 
in-defence of some of them, and had heard their defence | 
made by others, and not unfrequently by men of the 
greatest ability. By a kind of professional taste, thus 
aequired, I have been brought to a high admiration of 
the skilful and able efforts of powerful and accomplished 
minds, engaged in the defence, and struggling for the 
safety, of our fellow-men, exposed to danger, and on trial 
under heavy accusation. The whole nation well knows 
the eleyated character of the advocates in this District 
both for legal aequirement and professional skill, im- 
proved and finished in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the first legal school in the civilized world. Though 
it had not been my good fortune to know any of those 
men otherwise than by fame, yet, when I learned that 
the respondent had secured to himself, in his defence, the 
professional aid of one of them, the event gave promise 
and assurance to me of high gratification In the outset 
of the trial, in the examination of witnesses, where you 
instantly perceive with what eye the advocate looks at 
the great, question, I was disappointed. I had looked 
for a lion to be roused, when a rabbit started out of the 
thicket. Ihad a draft, as I thought, on a rich bank, for 
dollars and eagles, but I was paid in very small change. 
Against the respondent himself,.I have not felt, and do 
not now feel, any the least hostility. His walk in life 
and mine lie wide asunder. Our paths can never cross 
each other. Iam retiring from the entertainment of 
life, and shall leave him much longer to enjoy it. If he 
choose to play the Thracian in his cups, he will be with 


ten’ queries with him, and had little anticipated that 
that’ gentleman would have taken advantage of the 
waiver. Sea eee pi 

-Mr, McDUFFEE ‘said: that; from. the`perusal-he had 
been able 'to give to these replies, they appeared to him 
to be full, complete; and satisfactory. :Ifany misunder- 
standing has taken place, it- would seem -more Jikely, 
from the knowledge the president of the bank possessed 
on-all subjects connected with the subject of banking, 
that that officer was less likely to have fallen into the 
mistake than the honorable gentleman from New York. 
But he rose to inquire whether he “had correctly heard 
the gentleman. ‘Had the gentleman said that the presi- 
dent of the bank had given replies to questions which 
had-not been pùt- to him? . 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, in explanation, that, from 
the replies, it would seem either that the president.of 
the bank had misunderstood the interrogatories, or else 
had purposely given such replies as werg calculated to 
place the queries which had been put to him in a ridi- 
culous Jight before the public. It seemed to. him that 
the president had wilfully misunderstood: the queries. 
He could'not. undertake to say what had been the mo- 
tives of that officer, but it was certain ‘that. the teplies 
did not answer the questions.” If the gentleman from 
South Carolina would sit down by hisside, and with him 

_ goover the interrogatories and the answers, he could 
satisfy him that such was the fact. 

Mc. McDUFFIE asked Mr. Campretene to say whe- 
ther the questions set down by the president in connex- 
ion with the replies, were or were not the questions put 
to that officer by the committtee. 

‘Mr. CAMBRELENG said that they were.. 

Then, replied Mr, McDUFFIE, as the questions and 
the answers will be submitted side by side to the public, 
the public would be able to judge whether the president 
of the bank had made: himself ridiculous by the answers 
he had given, or whether the ridicule would fall else- 
where. 

Mr. ADAMS stated that the separate report he wished 
to submit to the House on his own behalf would be in 
readiness on Monday next. - . 

Mr. CLAYTON said that, as the counter report from 
the committee had now comein, he hoped the House 
would consent to the printing of an extra number of 
both the documents. 

The CHAIR suggested to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] had 
just given notice that a third report would be submitted 
tothe House on Monday: perhaps the gentleman would 
prefer to defer his motion until then. 

Mr. CLAYTON assented and did not press the motion 


CASE OF SAMUEL HOUSTON... 


The House resumed the proceedings in the case of 
Samuel Houston—the question being on the motion of 
Mr. Harper, for the liberation of the accused, with the 
amendment. proposed thereto by Mr. Huxtinetoy, declar- 
ing that Samuel Houston was guilty of a contempt and 
breach of the privileges of the House. 

Mr. BURGES rose, and said that other members of the 
House had viewed several parts of this question; he 
begged to be permitted to glance an eye over the whole. 
Do not anxiously regret this employment of your time, 
said Mr. B.; we are called to it by the case itself, in its / 
relation to the. respondent, to this House, and to thg 
American people., To them alone this House is respon- 
sible. If, then, you please, sir; go with me, and Jook at 
the case from such points of view as will most aid our 
vision, and least weary the observer. It is not our case, 
as it has so often been alleged by the respondent and his 
advocate, but the case of the American people, whose 
agents and public servants we ate ; and we are no more 
the judges in our own case here, than dny jury or any 
judicial tribunal must be in the trial of any violence 
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men much younger and better able than I am to manage 
such concernments... He has been a soldier, we are told, 

- and has received wounds in defending his country. The 
wounded soldier often “ claims kindred hepe ;”.and when 
has his claim by me been disallowed? Let him, like the 
soldiers of Washington, if he would reinforce his claim, 
exchange his sword for some instrument, of peace, not for 
the dirk-knife and the bludgeon. The gigantic Roman 
soldier, who, with the boss of his shield, dashed back the 
Gauls ascending into the citadal, and saved his country, 
was, for attempting to usurp the power of the people, 
thrown from the same rock as a punishment for his trea- 
son, Allusions made by the respondent to his own pri- 
vate history, could not have been intended for our ear. 
Has he made for himself a pillow of thorns—a bed of 
scorpions? We cannot minister to him in his interrupt- 
ed slumbers; and more powerful hands than ours must 
provide more desirable accommodations for his repose. 
Is the way of the transgressor hard? Our option has 
never compelled him to walk in it. We cannot, with 
any justice to ourselves, or to the respondent, go into 
the consideration of any concernments of his whole life, 
other than those brought before us by the facts in this 
case, 

To this case I had hoped, and I still cherish the hope, 
that we might come with singleness and great unanimity 
of purpose. Its very nature calls for union: for no mem- 
ber can be separated from this body, and made to suffer 
alone. The constitution, which gave existence to this 
House, formed it into one body; a great majestic whole, 
living and acting throughout every part, and uniformly 
in every member. The separations which seem to take 
place among us, on some questions, are, indeed, evan- 
escent; and those who, at one time, or in one Congress, 
find themselves in the larger part of the House, cannot 
be unmindful that events of the most common occur- 
rence may leave them, where few wish to be left, in a 
minority. The facts in this case concern the wholé 
House, and, therefore, cannot be disregarded by any 
member of it. By the great representative principle, the 
whole American people assemble here, and meet, by us, 
whenever we come together in this Hall. The blow 
which reaches one of us, reachesthis whole body, repre- 
senting the whole Ameriean people, and is a blow struck 
at the very face of the whole nation. Our government 
is fraught with the great principles, and stands as the 
great model, of all the free Governments of the world; 
such an outrage Is therefore not limited, in its effects, to 
us and to our country only, but will, wherever even ru- 
mor shall transmit the story of it, give a shock to civil 
liberty throughout every region of the globe. Civiliza- 
tion is no less violated than freedom; and our country, 

. renowned among nations for patriotic obedience to laws, 
will seem to be retrograding towards the ages of vio- 
lence and barbarism, ‘The race of men now inhabiting 
this country will, unless this stain be expunged from our 
annals, have less claim with the historian to the courtesies 
of life, than those men who peopled these regions three 
hundred years age. In their assemblies for deliberation, 
what man of the tribe ever lifted the war club against one 
whose voice had been heard in council? Has the voice 
of tradition told us that, in the time of Philip, or Miantino- 
mo, or Powhatan, any red man ever attempted to quench 
the council fire in the blood of those warriors who had 
been sitting together around it? Many and high obliga- 
tions do, therefore, seem to call us to a full inquiry into 
the character of this violence done to the institutions of 
our nation; to the intent that such order may be there- 
upon taken, as shall fully vindicate their injured rights, 
and prevent a repetition of the like violence on any of 
their representatives. For that purpose, permit me to 
bring together the principal facts in a very brief narra- 
tive of this most extraordinary case. 

On the morning of the 80th day of March, this House 
being in session, a certain resolution was under debate, by 


which it was moved to refer a complaint made against 
the collector of Wiscasset to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that, if found guilty, he might be removed from of- 
fice. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sraysury] óp- 
posed the resolution in debate; and contended, by the 
course of his argument, that if the allegations against the 
collector were found by the secretary to be true, he 
would not remove the collector from office: for, said the 
gentleman, “ was the late Secretary of War removed in 
consequence of his attempt fraudulently to give to Gov- 
ernor Houston the contract for Indian rations?’ One of 
the stenographers of the House furnished the gentleman 
from Ohio with his notes; and he, at the request of Mr. 
Gales, and as it is usual for all members of Congress to 
do, corrected and prepared for the press the speech as it 
was delivered in the House; and a messenger of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer took it from his room, and on the 2d 
of April it was published in that paper. The next 
morning, the gentleman from Ohio received by the hand 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonyson,] a note 
from the respondent, addressed to him, “to ascertain 
(as it is stated in the note) whether his name had been 
used by him in debate; and, if so, whether his words 
had been correctly quoted” in the Intelligencer. Both 
these facts, it was believed by the gentleman from Ohio 
and his friends, with whom he consulted, were already 
known to the respondent: for he had been, almost daily, 
in the House, and might have heard the debate; or the 
very gentleman who was the bearer of his note, and 
read its contents, might have told him that his name 
had been so used, and that the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio were correctly published in the paper. The 
“object” of sending the “note” could not, therefore, 
have been to “ascertain” facts within his own knowl- 
edge before it was sent. The purpose of the respondent 
in thus questioning the gentleman from Ohio concerning 
this “debate in the House,” was, evidently, not for ex- 
planation, but for hostility.. He, by the advice of his 
friend, did, therefore, not write to the respondent merely 
to tell him that he had used his name in debate, and 
that his remarks were correctly quoted: and because 
the respondent knew hoth these facts, and questioned 
the gentleman from Ohio merely, as he and his friends 
believed, to bring on a controversy of violence, they ad- 
vised, him to decline being further questioned for any 
such purpose, and to let the respondent know, by his 
friend, that he could not recognise the right of the re- 
spondent so to question him. This was accordingly done 
on the morning of the 4th, by a note from him to that 
friend, delivered by another gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Crereutoy.| The gentleman from Ohio, and his friends, 
some of the most respectable men of both Houses, hold- 
ing these opinions concerning the purposes of the re- 
spondent, he, by their advice, provided himself with 
arms of defence against the meditated violence. 

No hostile demonstration* was made by the respond- 
ent against the gentleman from Ohio, after the morn- 
ing of the 4th, until the evening of the 13th of April. 
That night the gentleman from Ohio was walking 
to visit a friend at Davis’s boarding-house, and the 
moment he had erossed the Avenue from Mrs. 
Queen’s, where he boards, to Elliots corner, and 
stepped on the brick sidewalk, he was met by the 
respondent, coming suddenly out of the shadow of the 
buildings, where he had stood with his face towards the 
fence, and unseen by the man he was waiting to assail. 
He accosted the gentleman from Ohio with words, and in 
tones of great courtesy ; and at the same instant, with a 
heavy hickory bludgeon, struck him a blow on the tem- 
ple, below the hat, and so heavy that, stunned by the 
violence, he was utterly unable to defend himself; and the 
assailant, by repeated blows on the naked head, or by 
other efforts of violence, pushed his adversary off theside- 
walk, and into the ditch between the curbstone and the 
street. Herehe could not rise against the force, and vio- 
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lence, and blows-of the assailant, or resist them, He was 
able. to drawa pistol, but not to discharge:it at the as- 

3g sailant, who, “at a blow, fractured the bones of his ex- 
“= tended hand, snatched: ; 
“seuring himself from all. danger, continued to-multiply 
“plows upon the arms, side, and naked-head of a pros- 
-Erate and. defenceless man, until, nearly insensible, he 
ceased to struggle; and then, either fatigued by the 
viólenċe, and satiated with the brutality of his own 
vengeance, or startled from his prey by the collecting 
people of the neighborhood, or cautioned by the voice 
of the man who- had stood with him before the onset, and 
stood by him, silent, until, as he has himself. told us, 
the gentleman from Ohio “was badly hurt, or perhaps 
killed,” he hastened away from the seene and the victim 
of his savage outrage.” Thus, sir, was a citizen of the 

. United States, a member of this House, a representative 

£ of the American people, suddenly set upon by the re- 
spondent, in the- night time, in a peaceable avenue of 
this city, within a few hundred yards of this capitol, and 
by him beaten, bruised, wounded, and left almost dead. 
By. resolution adopted by a: vast majority of this 
House, the respondent. was, on the 15th of April, ar- 
rested, and brought to trial for this offence. The. bat- 
tery, as I have ‘stated it, has been proved by the testi- 


-mony of the gentleman from Ohio, by the testimony of 


the Hon. Mr. Bucuner, of the Senate, and by the con- 
fession of the respondent himself, in his written answer 
to the whole allegation against him. It is also proved, 
and in like manner admitted, that this battery was 
done by the respondent upon the gentleman from 
Ohio, for words spoken by him in the course of debate 
in this House, and for the publication of those words, so 
spoken, to the American people. Ifthe respondent be 
justified in this act, then that freedom of speech which 
the people have, by their own constitution, secured for 
their representatives in this House, and that freedom 
of the press which, by the same constitution, they have 
secured for themselves, and which cannot, by any law, 
be even abridged, may be wrested from them by that 
violence which sets all law at defiance. 

Much as freedom of speech may accidentally or other- 
wise be abused, and however unabridged freedom may, 
at times, degenerate into a licentiousness of the press, 
they are both vital to liberty, and furnish that food 
which feeds and sustains it. Among the great questions 
which come up here, is the constitution, the political 
law established by the people, giving existence, and 
conferring appropriate powers on the great common- 
wealth of these United States. Here, too, are debated 
all Jaws enacted by Congress under the powers con- 
ferred by the constitution; whether made to establish 
and reward the public service; to raise and appropriate 
the revenue; to regulate foreign and domestic com- 
merce; to preserve or dispose of the national domain; 
to secure and establish the relative rights of individuals 
or States; or, finally, to do justice to all those who 
come to their country to obtain compensation for all 
unsatisfied claims against the nation. In this Hall, too, 
are often debated the more important and stirring 
questions, touching the political rights, as well of -this 
Government as of those of the several States, and of the 
citizens of the United States, in relation to each of these 
Governtnents, and to those of other countries, under 
that great universal code—the law of nations. This 
House, as the high inquest of the nation, is, moreover, 
frequently called into debate concerning the numerous 
public officers appointed by the Executive to employ- 
ments in the customs, the land offices, the post office 
establishment, the Indian affairs, the diplomatic rela- 
tions; and we are compelled to examine their duties, 
their services, their fidelity, and their compensation. 
This House, sir, has ever been the great school of 
popular inquiry and information; because the free dis- 
cussion heretofore exercised in debate in this Hall has 
brought forward and placed truth before the nation, 
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not only in regard’ to the principles, but also in refer- 
ence to the greatand important facts involved-in the 
olicy and administration of our Government. =- ` 
All these debates are, bythe © untiring:diligence of 
the préss, conveyed over our wide country, and brought 
to the’ eye and ear of that people for whose use and 
-benefit their representatives in this House have made 
them. Look, sir, to your right and left, along the 
whole margin of this.floor. By what manner of. men 
are you now flanked? Not yet by. armed soldiers, 
planted there to overawe deliberation and silenee debate, 
but by the peaceable children of the pen, seated at their 
desks, to catch. the living voice before it dies on the 
ear, and embody in the enduring page the ‘thoughts 
which, without their labors, must ‘perish with the 
sounds that have given them birth. These men, whom you 
now see so diligently following the speaker, all of: them 
in their appointed vocation, serve at the altar, and: are 
a part of that devoted priesthood of freedom, who con- 
| seerated-by patriotism, do, by the labors of the press, 
preserve in our country -the purest and. brightest fires 
-of-liberty. Sir, permit the man who.is now under ac- 
cusation and ‘trial in this House—permit hini to succeed 
in establishing what isiset up in his: defence, and these 
men must give up the privileges of the pen, the rights 
of the press, shut together their portfolios, retire from 
the scene, and relinquish the labors of their public ser- 
vice. This Hall, so long vocal with the inspirations of 
freedom, may become a council chamber, a-silent divan 
of a more than Turkish despotism. His Reis: Effendi, or 
Grand Vizier, will, doubtless, be sent here for supplies ; 
for the form of the constitution may remain when every 
principle of its vitality is gone; and if the demand for 
appropriations shall not be speedily. ‘satisfied, heads 
enough will be taken from this House to’secure.suceess 
to the next requisition for money. Sir, although our 
institutions may not perish in a day, yet will this vio- 
Jence; inconsiderable as gentlemen seem to regard it, if 
not removed from their very root, it will finally bring 
them down withered and lifeless ;. and the people, who 
have been glad and rejoiced under their shadow, will be 
left, like the prophet, uncovered and without a shelter. 
Permit me, then, sir, to examine that which is set up 
in defence of the respondent, both in regard to the facts, 
and the principles by which it is sustained. In passing 
through this inquiry, I shall call your attention to those 
provisions.of the constitution, and those maxims of pa- 
ramount law, by which the people, intending their 
rights should want no safeguards, have secured freedom 
of speech to their representatives, and freedom of the 
press to themselves, The respondent has, by his counsel, 
placed his defence on two grounds; so that, if he should 
lose one, he may be enabled to hold the other. In the 
first place, he tells us that the gentleman from Ohio did, 
both in debate in this House, and in the publication of 
that debate from the press, charge him with a concern 
in a contract, which, if it had been finished and carried 
into operation, would have been a fraud- upon the na- 
tion; that he, the respondent, had no concern jn that 
transaction; and, being injured by that charge in his 
honor and character, and having no other remedy in that 
behalf, he did do the battery, as alleged, on the gentle- 
man from Ohio as a punishment for that injury, as well 
and lawfolly he might. We are next told by the re- 
spondent, that although he has committed upon the 
person of the gentleman from Ohio a most grievous bat- 
tery, and done this to him for words spoken by him here 
in debate, yet this House holds no constitutional power to 
call him in. question for this deed; but that the represen- 
tatives of this nation are guilty of a flagrant violation of 
his personal liberty, the most sacred right of American 
citizens, in arresting and bring him here for trial. So 
that the respondent does first justify this outrage on the 
whole House, in the violence committed by him on one of 
its members; and then, if this justification cannot be es- 
tablished, the offence does not come within the jurisdic- 
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tion of this House ; which the constitution never intend- 
ed to furnish ‘with power: sufficient. to defend its mem- 
bers or itself against any violence committed against 
them, in manner: and form, as this outrage was com- 
mitted. aps 

This plea of justification must have been brought, upon 
some reference to some principle of self-defence. The re- 
spondent says he. was injured, and was without remedy, 
unlesshe could achieve it by his own hand. Is it true, sir, 
that a citizen who may have been injured by words spo- 
ken by a member of this House in debate, has no remedy? 
Must he endure the wrong, or redress himself by violence? 
What is the remedy when a nation wrongs a citizen? 
When, for services done, or supplies furnished, under 
contract or otherwise, for the public use, aman has not 
been fully and equitably paid and satisfied? He can have 
no action, he cannot sue the American people? Is he with- 
out remedy? Petition is the form of suit in which every 
citizen can come before Congress, and enforce his claims, 
by evidence, by law, and byall the aids of advocacy. 
Look at your journal; what a calendar of petitions passes 
through this House, to your “Committee of Claims,” and 
your “Committee of Revolutionary Claims?” and in what 


country, or at what time, can you find any tribunal of law. 


or equity provided with men of more ability or diligence, 
and of higher and purer integrity, than those fourteen 
members of this House, forming those two committees? 
Is it, sir, below the dignity of any American citizen to 
come before Congress by petition? Do not the best, the 
bravest, the most eminent, in the labors of peace, the 
most distinguished in the service of war, come before 
their country, and, under this form of proceeding, ex- 
hibit their claims on the national justice? 

If, sir, the members of this House, the agents of the 
American people, do, while transacting their great pub- 
lic concernments here, wrong any one of their fellow- 
citizens, by words spoken in debate, so that he sustain 
injury in his reputation, such citizen may, by his memo- 
rial to, this: House, receive full and speedy reparation, 
The House has power to do this; and who on this floor 
will say that any member would, by its action, be shel- 
tered from justice? It will not be asserted that mem- 
bers of either House would unite to support each other 
against the just claims of injured citizens, or that any 
comity existing between the two Houses could ever be 
brought into operation for any such purpose.. The facts 
disclosed by the evidence in this case evince that citi- 
zens will not be opposed, in what they may call their 
claims for justice on one member of this House, by any 
interference from another. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bua] has told us in his testimony that he 
was, on the night of the 18th of April, with the respond- 
ent; walked with him on the north side of the Avenue ; 
stopped with him near Ellioti’s corner; saw the gentle- 
man from Ohio crossing towards them; was questioned 
by the respondent, “what man is that?” Knew who 
he was; had heard of the difficulty between them ; 
thought something unpleasant might occur; and, be- 
cause he was not in the habit of settling his own dis- 
putes in that way, he walked off as quick as possible, 
that he might not witness this settlement. Sir, will the 
spirit of membership in this House rise up, and call any 
one man of us, in behalf of another, to oppose the peace- 
able claims of a citizen coming here for redress of wrong 
against him, when that spirit could not call the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Buair,] aman of the best and 
Kindest feelings, to cross the path of violence, then in 
pursuit, not of justice, but revenge, and shelter a fellow- 
member from outrage? It was not, it will be said, prac- 
ticable for him, by his own strength, to hold the arm of 
the assailant. It is true; but nothing could have been 
more easy than to give the voice of warning. Itis not for 
me to say that should have been done, nor do T utter the 
slightest objection to the course pursued by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee; and these facts have been stated 


merely to demonstrate that no feeling of brotherhood 
ean be found in this House, which would rise up and 
shelter any member of it from suitable rebuke, whe 
called for by justice to any fellow-citizen. _ : 
Sir, no feeling of comity, supposed to exist between 
the two Houses of Congress, will ever come in the way 
of any claim for justice, made on this House, against any 
member of it. Is not this placed beyond a doubt by the 
testimony of an honorable Senator from Missouri? [Mr. 
Bucgner.] He was out with the respondent on the 
night so often mentioned. They had walked, as he tells 
us, arm in arm, down the Avenue, from Barnes’s board- 
ing-house to Elliot’s corner. They stood together, in the 
shade of the buildings, where the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bram] so suddenly left them. He saw the 
gentleman from Ohio crossing the street, and, unapprised 
of danger, approaching the ambuscade, where the re- 
spondent had placed himself. He heard the friendly 
salutation, saw the blow—saw the man at whom it was 
levelled fall to the ground. He heard the repetition of 
plows on his naked head and unsheltered limbs, until 
the club in the hand of the assailant was split and shiv- 
ered by their number and violence. Sir, what is there 
in manhood, capable of standing at the elbow of such 
an outrage, with a feeling more purely impartial, or of 
listening to such and so many blows, with a more self- 
porseesed and undisturbed accuracy of ear? For the 
onorable Senator has himself told us that “he per- 
ceived the change in their sound,” from, as I presume 
the honorable gentleman would mean, inflictions on a 
living human body to the like violence done upon one 
“perhaps killed,” and from the deep bass of the solid 
hickory handspike, to the shattered notes of the same 
instrument, when split and shivered into something like 
a twisted withe. Sir, I do hold that this part of the 
evidence forms: a perfect demonstration that no such 
feeling of comity exists between the two Houses, as will 
ever come in the way of any citizen seeking reparation 
of wrong from this House ‘against any member of it. 
Were this not so, there must have been some interference, 
in this case, by the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Bucxyzr;] some- note of warning to the approach- 
ing victim; some ery of “hold,” to the concealed assail- 
ant; some shout of “fair play; don’t strike a man when 
down.” Not a tongue, not afoot, not a finger was moved, 
either to the rescue of ‘the fallen, or to the interruption 
of this most bloody and barbarous process of violence. 
It cannot be said that members of this.House will be 
slow to right even supposed wrongs, when done by 
them in debate. Can we forget the magnanimity ex- 
hibited by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranserny,] 
in reference to some hasty expressions made by him 
concerning the honorable Senator from Missouri, who 
testified in this case? Goaded into resentment by the 
manner in which this defence was condueted, and per- 
suaded that it was the intention of that Senator to bring 
him into contempt, he uttered those expressions for 
which, as he fairly told the House, he was rebuked by 
his own feelings the moment he had obtained time to 
consult his better judgment. The explanation, sponta- 
neously made by him, was received by every member 
with one common burst of feeling, as an apology ample, 
and fully up to all the requirements of decorum, as well 
in relation to this House, as to the Senate, in the per- 
son of that honorable member of it from Missouri. Sir, 
I say this was done spontaneously by the gentleman 
from Ohio, for the resolution touching that matter, sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. ASHLEY, | 
could never have produced that effect; because no mem- 
ber of this House can be questioned for words uttered in 
debate concerning any member of Congress, on any day 
after such words are spoken, unless he had been called to 
order at the time, and the words had been committed to 
writing; and that, too, before any other member shall 
have spoken on the question then under debate. It is, . 
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sir; a calumny against the institutions of our country, for 
any man to declare that the geod’ people of this nation 
have no remedy. against members..of this House, who 
may, in debate, on this floor, utter. words ‘injurious to 
their good name, fame, and reputation among their fel- 
low-vitizens. . In. all such cases, they have a claim on the 
justice of theircountry; and, if they present that claim 
to this House, in. the constitutional form established for 
the redress of all:grievances, they cannot fail to receive 
prompt and ample justice. The respondentis, therefore, 
unsustained by any principle, when he alleges that he 
was without remedy in this respect, unless by taking the 
laws of the country into his.own hand; nor has he, from 
‘this course, the least justification, excuse, or mitigation, 
for an outrage committed against a representative of the 
American people—an outrage, too, of a character with- 
out example in the:whole annals.of licentious violence: 
Sir, inasmuch. as ‘a. justification .of this, outrage: has 
been set up, it is very proper, before we consider that 
justification, to examine some of the peculiarities of this 
outrage. . First, in what state of mind was it done? In 
the heat of anger, suddenly excited. by great injury? 
The words so offensive: to the ,respondent, were spoken 
on the 30th. March, published:on the. 2d, and certainly 
known to himon the 8d of: April; but he delayed the 
outrage until the night. of the 18th of the same month. 
He: wasin the House, the lobbies, or streets, every day ; 
and- every day must have seen the gentleman from Ohio. 
‘Whose anger could have boiled so long, and not burst 
out into violence, unless.it had been either restrained 
and pacified, or cooled down, and settled into malice? 
In the next place, the respondent intended to make the 
assault when it was not expected, and so without danger 
to himself; and, for that purpose, requested the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonnson] to communicate a 
message of peace: “Tell Mr. Stanberry I will consider 
what it may be proper for me to do in this affair.” And 
this message from the respondent was literally commu- 
nicated to his intended victim. The stratagem was suc- 
cessful; for the gentleman from Ohio tells you that he 
had begun to believe the respondent had never intend- 
ed to assail him, or that he had relinquished the inten- 
tion. In addition to this, the instrument was carefully 
sorted out, and chosen, to perpetrate a distinguished 
deed of revenge. It was a hickory sapling, heretofore 
cut by the respondent from its parent stump, in the 
grounds of the Hermitage, at Nashville. He had brought 
it to this city, procured it to be mounted with a silver 
head, and.a substantial brass and iron ferule at the oth- 
erend. It is said to have been then presented toa 
friend in Georgetown. With the history of this bludgeon 
the respondent was thus acquainted, and well knew its 
origin, weight, solidity, suitableness and- power, to inflict 
this premeditated outrage. His witness, Doctor Davis, has 
told us he borrowed it from his friend for that very pur- 
pose, Another circumstance must not be omitted. The 
same witness has told us, that, although the respon- 
dent always, and on all oceasions, goes armed with 
pistols in his belt, and a dirk-knife in his bosom, yet 
the “witness knows that on that night he was not 
armed,” and went out: with no other weapon than the 
hickory bludgeon... The witness must, therefore, have 
been called to take notice that the respondent did so dis- 
arm himself, and go.out that night. Was this an exhi- 
bition of peaceable purpose? The respondent must 
have known that the gentleman from Ohio went armed. 
‘He did not intend to encounter in a controversy of pis- 
tols and dirks, but relied on the weight of his bludgeon, 
and on the success of wnexpected, sudden, and violent 
onset. If he could, by any stratagem, secure the first 
blow, it was not his intention to need another; and if 
he could, or should, kill his adversary, he had taken 
care to secure a witness by whom it could be proved 
that he had no deadly weapon on his person, and that 
a peaceable man had, in defending himself with a walk- 
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ing cane, but taken the life of aman. armed with dirk and 
pistols. ; Another fact evinces the malevolence, no less 
than the: caution for his own safety, felt and: practised 
by the respondent... The moon shone from-such a: point 
as to. throw the shadow of the buildings on that part of 
the sidewalk. where the respondent stood; so that he 
was concealed from the gentleman from Ohio as he ap- 
proached from the other side of the street:in the open 
moonlight. Still further te secure himself, and to sur- 
prise his adversary, he looked, as the honorable Senator 
tells us, obliquely towards the palings of the fence; and 
though he turned his feet towards him as he approach- 
ed, he continued his face the other way; . The respon- 
dent has told us he did not “ waylay”: the gentleman 
from Ohio, and brands such 4 deed with much odium:of 
epithet. Let those: who have doubts concerning the 
character of this: premeditated violence and practised’ 
concealment, recollect the words of salutation used by 
the respondent to his: adversary, then uncautioned, and 
within the sweep of his powerful arm and heavy bludg- 
eon: “Is that: you,;: Mr. Stanberry?”.. And even then, 
lest his victim might: draw a pistol im his. defence, he ut- 
tered these words in tones of: a most treacherous: courte- 
sy. Last of all, while. giving ‘this friendly.-salntation, 
and receiving a reply equally courteous, he changed his 
language to the terms and notes of abuse, and instantly 
followed up the insult by a blow, so heavy, and aimed 
with such deadly purpose, that, had the iron loading of 
the bludgeon fallen upon the temple, and not overreach- 
ed the head of his:adversary, nothing could have saved 
his life. - From first to last; the deed is without a single 
redeeming or mitigating accident, and is filled: up-with 
malice, caution, treachery, andmurderous purpose. How 
like him, that crafty Hebrew ‘of the bloody hand, of 
friendly word and false heart, with “Art thou in health, 
my brother ?” on his. tongue, he takes the brave: and 
unsuspecting man with the right hand by the beard 
to kiss him, and with the left he’ plunges a sword into 
hissida i “bye tig. dae n S Pai 

How is this»violence further justified? The respon- 
dent alleges-that. the words spoken in debate by the gen- 
tleman from Obio were.:a grievous wrong: te him, be- 
cause he had no concern in any attempt to obtain a fraud- 
ulent contract “to furnish rations to migrating Indians.” 
In reply to this. part of the respondent’s justification, 
we should not forget that the gentleman from Ohio made 
no accusation against him. The question itself called 
the gentleman to speak concerning officers: of Govern- 
ment only, not concerning contractors; and the respon- 
dent’s name was mentioned, not to. criminate him, but 
solely to identify the transaction. to which’ he ‘alluded. 
The words themselves do not even imply the respondent's 
guilt. What were they? “Was the late Seeretary of 
War removed in consequence of his attempt fraudulent- 
ly to give to Governor Houston the contract for Indian 
rations?” Is Houston here accused of any fraudulent 
attempt? Not in the least. The accusation is made 
against the late. Secretary of War. What man, not 
wishing to thrust. himself into another man’s quarrel, 
could have pretended that he felt himself injured in such 
a case? e respondendent has taken up the cudgel for 
the late Secretary of War—has been fighting his battles, 
and now places his defence on the purity of his own char- 
acter. What, then, is the character of the respondent in 
relation to the contract to furnish Indian rations}. He has 
put that character in issue before us, and has rested his 
defence on thesoundnessof it. Ifit turned out in evidence 


that he attempted to obtain 3 contract for Indian rations 


fraudulently, at the sametime that the Secretary attempt- 
ed fraudulently togivesach contract to him, then must we 
eonclude that he has assailed a member of this House 
because that member hasspoken truth éoneerning the Se- 
eretary, and because that truth might bring to light his 
own participation in the meditated fraud, Let us, then, ex- 
amine the evidence concerning the conduct of the re- 
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spondent touching these Indian rations. It is well known | him another sum of $657,000; and made out the whole 


that the present administration did, in the winter of 1830, 
conceive the project of.removing the- four. nations of 
Southern Indians from their native country to the region 
west of the Mississippi river. It was intended to supply 
them with provisions, as soldiers are supplied with ra- 
tions, both while they were migrating, and for one year 
after they were,located in the woods, or-the prairies of 
the West. ‘The number to be removed was not less than 
45,000 persons; and their rations, at ten cents each, for 
two years, would amount to $3,285,000. In the month of 
February, 18380, the then Secretary of War, J. H. Eaton, 
issued and advertised proposals for furnishing rations to 
these migrating Indians. By this advertisement, it was 
required that each man who would furnish such rations 
should send his sealed proposals to the War Office, stat- 
ing the lowest price for each ration, at which he would 
supply the whole; that he should do this on or before the 
28th day of March then next ensuing. The advertisement 


was dated and issued on the 26th day of February; sof 


that thirty days only were given to the whole people of 
the United States to offer terms for this immense contract. 
It reserved to the Secretary the right to limit the pumber 
of rationg, and the time for which they should be fur- 
nished ; and left it in his power to terminate the contract 
at his own pleasure. This advertisement seems to have 
been made for the benefit of such persons only as were in 
this city, or its vicinity ; for it could have given notice to 
none of the people either in the East or the West, who 
lived at a distance from the seat of Government. The re- 
spondent was.then in this city. Proposals were sent in, 
and those of which the respondent had the control stood 
at the highest rate. One of these proposals, in the name 
of General Van Fassen, but for Houston’s benefit, was 
at thirteen cents per ration; while those of Butler, Pren- 
tiss, and Blakegwere all below that amount. The re- 
spondent was known to be the favorite, not only of the 
Secretary of War, but likewise of the President himself. 
If he could obtain this contract, it was not doubted that 
the terms of it would cover all the rations to be furnished 
to all the migrating Indians during the whole time they 
were to be supplied with provisions. Could the respond- 
ent remove the bids which were below him out of his 
way, his bid would then be the lowest, and he would ob- 
tain the contract. Hisintimracy at the War Office had in- 
formed him what they were, and who had made them. 
Blake had proposed to supply these rations at eight cents; 
Prentiss, nine; and Butler, I think, eleven cents each. 
The rations of soldiers, as it is well known, cost Jess than 
seven cents each; and, therefore, he who could obtain a 
contract at thirteen cents each, might save all over that 
amount. Blake, at eight cents per ration, would have 
made a fair saving. Prentiss, at nine, must, by a few 

ears of great labor, and some risk, have made a fortune, 

hat, then, would the respondent have realized, could he 
have secured the contract at thirteen cents for tach ra- 
tion? All over eight—certainly all over nine cents must 
have been gained; and that, too, over and above a fair 
and honest compensation. What would have been the 
amount? If we reckon the Chickasaws, Creeks, Chero- 
kees, and Choetaws, altogether, at 45,000 persons, and 
15,000 of them were to have been removed annually, it 
would have required three years to complete this migra- 
tion. The supply of rations for 15,000 persons, at nine 
cents each per day, would cost $492,750 per annum; 
but, to supply the same number of persons at thirteen 
.cents per ration, would cost $712,750 per annum, and 
make a difference in favor of the contractor, and against 
the nation, of $219,000 perannum. The respondent, there- 
fore, could he have obtained this contract, would, in the 
three years of migration, while moving 15,000 persons 
yearly, have gained, and the nation lost, $657,000. These 
people were to have been supplied with rations, in like 
manner, during one year after their arrival in the wilder- 
ness of the West; and, therefore, a like loss to the nation, 
and a like gain to the respondent, would have secured to 


national loss, and his whole clear gain, $1,314,000. Does 


‘it require argument to convince this House that such a 


transaction would have been afraud on the United States? 
Could the respondent purchase in the proposals made for 
this contract, at.a lower rate than his own, and, under 
the connivance of the Secretary of War, obtain that con- 
tract for himself, thereby securing to his own use $1,- 
314,000? and could he do all this honestly, and without 
fraud? Could he attempt to do this, and not intend to 
perpetrate this fraud on the nation? That he did not 
suceced, and was disappointed in the attempt, is not 
owing to his merit, but must have been produced by 
some “fearful looking for of judgment,” which startled ` 
from their purpose those who were attempting, fraudu- 
lently, to give him this contract for Indian rations. 
What were the attempts of the respondent to effect this 
gigantic fraud? Permit me to read the deposition of 
Luther Blake, as a full answer to this inquiry. 

“J, Luther Blake, of Arkansas Territory, being duly 
sworn, do depose and say, that, on the 21st day of 
March, 1880, as I was coming out of the War Office, in 
Washington, Governor Samuel Houston accosted me, 
and alluded to certain Lids that had been made to sup- 
ply the Government with rations to the emigrating In- 
dians, of which bids I had then put in the lowest. Gov- 
ernor Houston, having apparently made himself ae- 
quainted with the amount of the different bids, informed 
me that he had not putin a bid in his own name, but. 
had entered several in the names of other persons, of 
which he had the control. My bid was at eight cents 
per ration, and he, the said Houston, proposed to me that 
I should withdraw my‘bid, and buy up those of William 
Prentiss and David Butler, junior, and that I should 
then join with him and his friend, (whom he did not 
name,) who was concerned with him ina contract which ` 
might be secured at a much higher rate than the bids 
of either mine, Prentiss, or Butler, and that thereby we 
might secure an independent fortune ; and until the 24th 
of March, 1880, each day successively inquired of me, to 
know if I had succeeded in purchasing the bids of Pren- 
tiss and Butler. 

“LUTHER BLAKE. 


“Subscribed and sworn to, before 
“D. A. HALL, Justice of the Peace,” 


How are the facts, confirmed by this testimony, met 
and answered by the respondent! The learned advo- 
cate for him has attempted to impeach the character of 
the deponent by two interrogatories, both of which he | 
must have known the witnesses, called by him for that 
purpose, would have answered in the negative. By the 
first of these questions, if is inquired “if Blake has 
been drunk nearly every night during the winter ;” and 
the whole answer is, that his habits are irregular, and 
he is at times under the influence of liquor. Who. is 
Luther Blake? It appears that he is the business, the 
street, the table, the chamber companion of these wit- 
nesses. Nay, it appears also that he has latterly been 
the companion of the respondent, who has become re- 
conciled to him, after, as it appears by the evidence, a 
murderous hostility, arising out of this same Indian ra- 
tion affair. Do these witnesses, who certainly appeared 
before the House, and gave in their testimony, with 
great and becoming decorum, do they intend to say that 
they themselves, and the respondent, too, are the daily 
and nightly companions ef a most abandoned, sottish, 
and beastly drunkard? I will not believe that any one 
of them intended so to be understood. One witness, 
called by the House, must satisfy us all that those 
witnesses, examined by the respondent’s counsel, did 
not intend to say, that the habits of Luther Blake 
were such as rendered him unfit’ for the society of so- 
ber men. Mr. Richard Cox has testified concerning 
this part of the case; and those who know the character 
of this gentleman will, I am sure, make no further in- 
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quiry concerning any: fact within his knowledge, when 
once they have had the benfit of his testimony respeet- 
ingit. He tells you that business has, during the last 
winter, called him morethan twenty times, morning, 
noon, and night, into the company of Mr. Blake, with 
other gentlemen ; and that he never, during all that time, 
saw him. either intoxicated, or otherwise than “a sober 
man.” This imputation against the temperance of Mr. 
Blake, even if it concerned his veracity, is utterly unsup- 
ported by the respondent's witnesses ; and, were it other- 
wise, it has heen entirely removed by the testimony eall- 
ed by the House. The other questions put to the wit- 
nesses concern the integrity of Mr. Blake. When the 
respondent's counsel asked his witnesses, “‘ What is the 
character of Luther Blake for truth?” what is the answer? 
Take that of Henry Howe, one of those witnesses, for the 
whole: “Ishould certainly believe any thing he should 
say.” What, then, sir, shall hinder our believing what 
he has said? Has he not said that the respondent labored 
daily, from March 21st to March 30th, and on each of 
‘those days, to induce him to give up his own proposal to 
him, and to buy in those of Butler and Prentiss for his 
benefit ; and to come into a concern with him at a rate 
so high as would realize, out of the nation, at.least one 
million three hundred and fourteen thousand ‘dollars, 
“and thereby make forthem allan independent fortune!” 
Other circumstances of this meditated fraud on the na- 
tion, the gentleman from Ohio has offered to prove, but 
the House has excluded the evidence. No such interdict 
has been Jaid on the respondent; and he might have 


called any witnesses, and by them proved, if any wit- | 


nesses could have made the proof, that he was not in 
the War Office at the day, or near the time, when Blake 
swears he met him there. Had he no concern in this 
attempted fraud? Then, surely, Thomas L, McKenney, 
at the time head of the Indian Bureau, or the clerks in 
the War Office, or his friend, the late Secretary of that 
department, might bear testimony that he moved no 
tongue, lifted no finger, in the furtherance of this great 
mystery of iniquity. He calls them not; and why? 
Because, as all must presume, they would not contra- 
dict, but confirm, the deposition of Luther Blake. The 
respondent, therefore, if the gentleman from Ohio ac- 
cused him of attempting to obtain the contract for Indian 
rations, frandulently, is proved, beyond question, to have 
been guilty of that attempt. Where, then, shall we 
find this justification, or excuse, or palliation, for this 
act of violence? Tle stands before the nation without 
defence, and guilty of the naked enormity of unprovoked 
outrage on the gentleman from Ohio, a member of this 
House. If he be without defence on his first plea, then 
how does he stand before us, acknowledging his guilt, 
but denying our constitutional power either to arrest, 
or try, or convict, or punish him for this offence? What 
is the offence? Not the personal injury done to the 
gentleman from Ohio by the battery, asit has been sup- 
posed by the respondent and his advocate; because, for 
that injury, the respondent is liable to an action of 
trespass, and this House has no control over the process, 
or the trial, or the quantum of damages which the plain- 
tiff may recover for this injury. Neither isthe respond- 
ent now questioned by this House for the public injury 
done by a violation of the peace in the commission of 
this battery. For this crime he may be indicted, and 
punished, in due course of law, by the tribunals of the 
United States in this District. The real offence for which 
the respondent is now under trial, is an offence commit- 
ted by him against the people of the United States; and 
it is for that he has usurped, and taken into his own 
hands, the constitutional right of this House to control 
the persons of all its members; inasmuch as he has, by 
this deed of violence deprived one of those members 
` of the power to obey the orders and call of the House, 


or to give his usual and daily attendance on the public 
service, 


This usurpation is not a mere contempt of this House, 
an offence of which a man might discharge himself by 
oath, but a high-handed invasion of rights, most sacred 
and essential, and without which legislation, and the 
whole attendant: public service must cease. A conternpt 
is a trifling matter when compared to this outrage, Tdo 
not say on the privilege of a single member, but of the 
constitutional rights and powers of the whole House. 
The power here violated by thi8 act of the respondent 
is the power of this House to control the’ persons of all 
its members. That power is given by the fifth section 
of the first article of the constitution: “A majority of 
each: House shall constitute a quorum for doing business ; 
but a smaller number may adjourn, from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance of ab- 
sent members, in such manner, and under such pénal- 
ties, as each House may provide.” This power to com- 
pel the attendance of members certainly comprehends 
the power to remove, and to keep out of the way of 
such attendance, whatever may be an obstruction to it. - 
Three classes of men in our country, when they engage 
in the public service, do not only contract to perform 
such serviee,, but place their persons at the eontrol of 
those ‘for: whom they engage to do it: The sailor, en- 
gaged either in the mercantile or naval service, pledges 
his body to his employer when he signs the portage bill ; 
and that employer can, at all times, both insist on his 
service, and compel his personal attendance, if he absent 
himself from it. The soldier, in like manner, when he 
enlists, devotes his person to the army; and his com- 
mander can, at all times, control that person, or take 
him from any custody, and compel him to appear where- 
ever the exigency of the service may demand his atten 
tion, The member of Congress, when he receives the 
oath at your table, does devote the Jabors of his mind 
to the service of his country, and pledges his personal . 
attendance to that service inthis Half If the comman- 
der of the sailor, or the soldier, can take either of them 
through all obstructions, and bring him bodily to the 
discharge of his duty, so, in fact, this House, or a mi~ 
nority of it, nay, so small a number as fifteen, with the 
Speaker, can call such absent member, no matter by what 
means detained, and compel his attendance. The con- 
stitution has wisely provided that no legal obstruction 
@pall, at any time, be placed in the way of the free ex- 
ercise of this power of compulsion. By the'sixth section 
of the same article, “members of either House shall, 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach: of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective House, and in going to, 
and returning from the same,” Will it be contended 
that, when members cannot be detained from their 
attention on the House by any power, aided by the law, 
they may, nevertheless, be so detained by any power 
exercised without law? So utterly ilegal is this, that 
the same section provides, not merely that members shall 
not be detained from the public service in this House, 
but that they shall not, “for any speech or debate here,” 
even “be questioned in any other place.” Not only, 
therefore, are all arrests, except for treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, utterly void; but all questionings 
concerning words used in debate, either by threats, or 
by assault and personal violence, are contrary to the 
constitution; and the call of the House goes over and 
removes all obstructions placed in the way of members, 
so as to molest them in their attendance in this Hall, 
whether such obstruction$ be made by law, by color of 
law, by menace, or by force and arms. If the member 
must attend, notwithstanding arrest, imprisonment, 
and armed violence, are placed between him and his 
duty, then must this House have power, not only to re- 
move all these molestations, but to keep them out of 
the way. If, sir, a member of this House, if the 
member from Rhode Island, now addressing you, were 
arrested in this city, on a disputed claim of indebt- 
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edness, and, for want of bail, the marshal had locked | inconsiderable as that member may be, and however 


him up in that house where better men have sometimes 
been compelled to take up their lodgings, would you 
leave him to sue out his writ of habeas corpus, and libe- 
rate himself by aid. of some judge of some judicial tribu- 
nal? No, sir, this House would consider-such an act in 
the marshal as `a high contempt of its constitutional 
rights; and, whatever you might do with him, would 
send the Sergeant-at-Arms; with his truncheon of office, 
to liberate the member from Rhode Island; nor would 
any turnkey in this district detain him another moment, 
after such a demand had been made for his enlargement. 
Had the claimant taken another course, and, in place of 
a writ, a marshal, and a jail, lured the member, by 
stratagem, to some spunging-house, under pretence of 
adjustment, and, when there, locked him up for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from him, would this House re- 
gard such detention of a member from his duty here, as 
out of their jurisdiction, because it was not a case of ar- 
rest, but merely an illegal and false imprisonment, and 
so not privileged by the words of the constitution? Sir, 
Ido. not believe one constitutional scruple would be 
found in this House, rising up and forbidding a unani. 
mous vote to relieve the member from such an impri- 
sonment; and so to animadvert in the case, that a like 
obstruction to his personal attendance, or that of any 
other member in the House, would not speedily occur 
again. 

Permit me, sir, to state another ease, a case of menace 
by letter, wherein the writer should, for words spoken 
in debate, threaten the member from Rhode Island to 
shed his blood, and to feed upon his vitals; and let me 
tell you, sir, such a letter was not long ago received by 
him, but anonymous, and from so warm a latitude, and 
a city so distant, that it excited little other emotion than 
regret, Should such a letter be issued from Brown's 
tavern, signed by the real name of one who was stout, 
desperate, and bloody: handed, and sent to the member 
from Rhode Island, menacing him with the same fate, 
if he dared to vote or to speak in this Hall on certain 
questions, what would you expect the member to do? 
The time may have been when he might have looked 
after such an adversary, if for nothing else, yet to con- 
vince him that his heart was designed for better purpo- 
ses, or was more than even such a cannibal could master, 
at one meal. Would you compel that member into such 
a course at a time Jike this? Would you, when time 
has taken from his arm so much of the power of self 
defence, leave him unprotected, and at the will of a 
violence so ferocious and savage? No, sir, the power of 
this House, which called and compelled his at- 
tendance here, would not only remove that vio- 
lence out of his path, but likewise take such order con- 
cerning the threatening bravo, as would effectually pre- 
vent a recurrence of the mischief. Sir, calls of this 
House are not unfrequent; and the member from Rhode 
Island, unless prevented by a want of health, is, when 
called, usually “here.” At the next call he may be 
constrained to send you notice that the door of his hotel 
is beset by a ruffian, more than six feet high, strong in 


both his arms, wielding a hickory club, and swearing. 


that the moment the member sets his foot over the 
threshold of the door, he would level the weapon at his 
head—this head, which has for more than sixty sum- 
mers freely visited the sunshine of the world, and never 
yet been dishonored by a blow harder than that inflict- 
ed by the finger of time. Would you leave him—who 
now must have so much less of the prowess of Pri- 
am’s son, than of the infirmities of Priam—would 
you leave him to be beaten down in the street, and pass 
a vote of censure against him because he did not, in 
person, answer to your call? Would you ¢ompel his 
attendance, and not give him the power to attend, or 
leave him to call on some justice of the peace for pro- 
tection, and thereby secure himself behind a fortifica- 
tion of bonds and recognizances? Sir, I do believe that, 


little esteemed by many in this Hall, there would, there 
could be but one voice in this House on such a case; 
and that would be'a voice of protection to him, and of 
punishment and restraint upon the daring aggressor. 
So Tong, therefore, as the members are compellable to at- 
tend the House, so long is the House bound to defend 
the members, wherever such defence may be wanting to 
secure such attendance. Whenever the House shall 
have lost the power to defend, then will the members 
be released from all obligation to obey its call. It 
is, sir, our constitutional duty, not our privilege as 
members, which secures us from arrest, from question, 
from menace, from violence. ` 

The great question here is, therefore, not between us 
and the respondent as mere men, as citizens, but itis a 
question between the constitution and the club ; between 
the political laws of the land and the law of the blud- 
geon. We have now inthe nation some number of able 
men, denominated constitutional lawyers. Let this de- 
fence prevail, and our country may soon be adorned by 
a new description of civilians, very justly to be called 
club lawyers. If the constitution were once well over- 
thrown, and such a school fairly established, it would 
confer more degrees, and grant more diplomas, annually, 
or at least once in four years, than any other college in 
the Union. Of this new school of civilians, the respond- 
ent is, by his advocate, marked out and designated as the 
illustrious head and founder. The deed of daring done 
by him, and the successful defence of it, or if the de- 
fence fail, his expected suffering in this great cause of 
freedom of the bludgeon, will be, as it is said, more than * 
jfame enough for one man; and, extending and expand} 
ng like a blaze of sunbeams, from the principal to his 
advocate, cover him also with glory. That advocate, in 
his defence of that principal, has manifested an ambition 
as suppliant as it is lofty, and exclaimed to him, though 
not in song, 

“Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue thy triumph and partake thy gale?” 

Sir, although it may be unpleasant to disappoint such 
lofty aspirations, yet, if this House be not found wanting 
in the discharge of its high obligations to the American 
people, this copartnership, and this voyage of glory, will 
end, as such speculations and adventures usually termi- 
nate, with little profit, and less honor, to the concern. 
The American people will sustain this House in the full 
exercise of all those powers granted to it, not only to 
supervise and direct the duty of all its members, but 
also for their protection in the discharge of their high 
and important trust. 

It is useless to shut our eyes against the light; facts 
do exist, and will exist, whether we will not, or do not 
see them. A system of hostility has been commenced, 
and is now carried on with persevering animosity, 
against two of the great departments of this Govern- 
ment. A war is waged on this House by all those who 
have already shared, or are looking for a share, in Exe- 
cutive patronage, Officers in all departments, seem to 
regard themselves as subsidiaries; they look on this 
House with distrust, because it is a part of its constitn- 
tional duty to examine the official conduct and compen- 
sation of all those who have been, no matter for what 
purpose, pushed into the public service. It seems to be 
the settled belief of all those men, that the tenure of 
their offices depends on their ability to degrade and de- 
base the character of this House of Representatives in 
the estimation of the people. The same spirit has 
turned thesame bitter hostility towards the other branch 
of the legislative department. Men of ruthless ambi- 
tion, of debased moral character, and of political creeds, 
ever subservient to their own private interests, hold 
the executive power of the Senate in utter abhorrence. 
Such men have a shuddering apprehension upon them, 
that they can never reach the high offices, either at home 
or abroad, until the Chief Magistrate can be relieved 
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or dying on the shore of the ‘Nile. `The leviathan of the 
ocean, which wars and feeds on all the families of the 
seas, is-assailed and subdued by one of the lesser fishes, 
a diminutive adversary, named from “the sword which 
he wears; endowed with the instinctive valor and skill 
of self-defence, he plunges when pursued, ‘and, rising 
swiftly and with deadly aim, under the defenceless body 
of his enemy, avenges and secures himself. You have 
seen those little birds which build ‘their nests, and sing 
in the trees near every farmstead, as you travel any part 
of our country. They are always on their defence; never 
waiting to gather themselves into’ brigades, each one 
darts singly on the coming hawk, and drives the marau- 
der from his little neighborhood. “Its power to guard 
itself each creature feels.” | One animal lifts his heel, and 
spurns his'adversary ; another tosses him with his horn ; 
a-third dashes at him with his armed-head; and a fourth 
raises a paw, and strikes with no purpose of a second 
blow. The principle of maternity is a part of the prin- 
ciple of self-defence, How oftén does a cruel boy hardly 
escape with his eyes, when he climbs a tree to plunder 
the nest of a-robin ?- What do you see in the farm-yard 
‘more valiant than the hen in defence of her brood? The 
shepherd will tell you that the sheep itself, in defence of 
her lamb, is no less brave than the dog trained and 
-trusted to guard the flock. What man will do, or dare, 
more in-defence of himself, than a mother will do, or 
dare in defence of her child? The right of self-defence 
is so incidental, and so perfectly a law of nature, that 
every effort made by any creature in pursuance of this 
law, is cheered and encouraged by a feeling and expres- 
sion of approbation in the mind or by the voice of every 
beholder of ‘it: A knowledge of the tight which every 
‘man has to defend his own lfe has not been communicat- 
ed to us by any human teachings, but was given to us at 
our creation, among those primitive instincts which were 
wrought into the very fabrié of our existence by the 
hand of the Creator himself: The riglit of self-defence 
depends on no law made by man; for, unless it were a 
law of nature, and brought into existence with life itself, 
there must have been a time when, because no such law 
had been enacted by man, he could have had no such 
fright; and to have defended his own life would have 
‘been a‘crime against his own nature. Now, by the 
common consent of all mankind, and without any law , 
enacted for that purpose, every man is, by every human 
tribunal; justified in using so much violence in defence 
of his own life as will preserve himself, and prevent the 
assailant from attempting further aggression, Nay, sir, 
this great law of our nature creates and places an obli- 
‘gation on every man to defend that life bestowed on him 
by his Creator; and if, when assailed, he does not do 
this by all the means in his power, he consents to his 
own murder, and is guilty of a crime, in the forum of 
conscience, equal, at least, in its enormity, to that of 
suicide itself- - Although this great principle of self-de- 
fence is a law of our nature, and never has been ques- 
tioned; so far as we have any knowledge, by any human 
tribunal, yet the Creator himself did, in the great con- 
stitution by him given to man for his government, and 
written inthe volume of inspiration, utterly prohibit the 
destruction of human life, “Whoso eheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” Here is, in this 
constitution, not,only no warrant for taking life in self- 
defence, but here is, to the very letter, a prohibition and 
# punishment affixed to the deed. How shall we inter- 
pret, how reconcile these two great laws, enacted by the 
same all-wise Legislator? By looking to the purpose of 
their institution. “They were “both: established for the 
preservation of. human life. The law which prohibited 
Killing was intended to prevent that-violence which mi ght 
destroy life; and the law of self-deférice was designed to 
resist that violence which had not been thereby prevented, 
and which, if not so resisted, would destroy life. So were 
these two laws expounded and reconciled; in aftertime, 


from the troublesome advice of his constitutional council. 
That advice-has -exeluded some of them from the dear- | 
est object.of their ambition ; and now, loud and earnest 
indeed are their recommendations to the people to amend 
the constitution; cut’ down the senatorial term to two 
years; take from that House all power of advice and 
consent, either in the making of treaties or the appoint- 
ment of officers, and reduce the Senate to'a mere nega- 
tive on the evactments of the House. The war ery is also 
raised, if not by the same, by a kindred spirit, against the 
Supreme Court. That tribunal has, until within two-or 
three years, been looked up to: by men of all parties, and 
its decisions respected in every State. Now, sir, calumny 
and malevolence have: filed their mouths with bitter re- 
vilings against this last great sanctuary of the constitu- 
tion. Its decisions have come in conilict with the arro- 
gance’ of power, with debased and corrupting avarice, 
and with the dearer attributes. of licentious- oppression, 
By whom, sir, is this exterminating war waged, and 
pushed on against thé constitutional powers of the legis- 
lative and judicial departments:of the Government? B 
those. who look to be sharers in the spoils, the plunder 
of the nation, and depend entirely- on “Presidential 
power for their success. ys of cc) : 

Sir, the question under consideration originatesin those 
belligerent movements, and is truly an attack upon the 
free exercise of those powers given by the people, under 
the constitution, to this House, for the purpose of exam- 
ining, bringing to light and punishing official delinquen- 
ey. A collector was accused of fraud and exaction, made 
on one of his subordinate officers for the purpose of ena- 
bling the administration to influence and control elections 
Such inquiries must be silenced. . The respondent com- 
mitted this outrage for that purpose, and, “unless this 
House has the power to:protect its members, by placing 
a salutary restraint upon such armed violence, they ean 
no longer discharge this or any other part of their duties. 
Notwithstanding this. power does of necessity belong to 
the power of compulsory attendance, yet the respondent 
and his counsel boldly deny that. any such power can be 
found in the constitution. ‘The learned advocate becomes 
quite classical, and, in the ardor of speech, quotes Latin 
upon us—“undé derivatur,” he exclaims; as if he had 
not sound English: enough to express this subline inter- 
rogatory.” This power, sir, is derived from the constitu- 
tion, and would be found there by-every principle of fair 
construction, if none of'the words already quoted and 
considered had ‘ever been placed in that instrument. The 
Legislature of the nation is, by the constitution, the poli- 
tical law of the land, formed into two great political bo- 
dies, independent of each other, an@of all other political 
bodies, The law-making power. is, and must be, the 
supreme power; it is the embodied sovereignty of the 
people in relation to all things committed in trust to that 
power by the constitution. If the people themselves, 
either individually or as a nation, have the power of self- 
defence, then must their sovereignty, their ‘power, united 
idee the constitution, also have the power of self-de- 
ence, > 2 $ 

Sir, the principle of self-defence -runs throughout the 
whole animated. world, and is a law to “man; beast, bird, 
fish, insect, what no eye can see”- Look with your 
glass at the living atoms which -In_myriads people the 
light; each one is armed, and, by the little wars of self- 
defence, perserves his own existence. < He fights his brief 
battle, reproduces himself, and dies in the same hour 
when, and in the bosom of the same. bright sunbeam 
where, he was born. . The little ichneumon, deified in 
Egypt for his successful wars against the crocodile, not 
only defends himself against that ferocious enemy: of s0 
many living things; but, by courage and- stratagem, he 
leaps into the open jaws of his powerful adversary, wins 
his way to his very vitals, gnaws asunder. the cords of 
life, and then, boring a passage for himself through the 
side of his conquered enemy, leaves the monster déad 
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by the Creator himself; where, by his own ordinance, the 
killing which had been done in self-defence was justified ; 
‘and that killing only which had been done with malice 
` prepense was followed by the punishment of death. 

Sir, may not huwan institutions, made by the best 
wisdom of man for human preservation, receive the 
light of illustration from institutions established for the 
same beneficent purpose, by the ordinance of the Deity 
himself?. “The Judge of all the earth” has expounded 
the laws of the Eternal, so that his prohibition against 
“shedding man’s blood” does aid, not abrogate, his own 
paramount law of self-preservation, but, in effect, place 
a weapon in each man’s hands to shed that blood in his 
own defence. Who, then, will, or ean deny, to a whole 
people, united and embodied in the persons of their re- 

resentatives, under that great institution, their political 
aw-—that constitution which makes them a nation, and 
forms their representatives into a sovereignty—who, I 
say, dares deny to that sovereignty the same: rights of 
self-defence which appertain, not only to every indi- 
vidual of that nation, but also to every animated being 
throughout the universe? Sir, the constitution which 
formed the Congress of these United States, and endowed 
that Congress with the power to make laws, did, by 
that very act, and without more words, invest each 
house of that Congrsss with all the powers of self-defence 
and self-preservation. Do men ask for authorities on 
this part of the question? They may read them in all 
the cases already read by gentlemen from the Journal 
of the Continental Congress, which, before the articles 
of confederation were in existence, exercised this power 
of self-preservation. This Congress assembled, not un- 
der any written constitution, but by the tacit agreement 
of thirteen colonies, and exercised this power, even be- 
fore those colonies had, by their declaration, assumed 
those attributes of sovereignty which belong to inde- 
pendent States. The case of Isaac Melchor happened 
March 7, 1776, and may be read in the first volume of 
the Journal of that Congress. Sir Francis Burdett’s 
case, in the 14th of East’s Reports, is full on this point, 
and establishes the doctrine beyond question, that the 
right of self-preservation belongs to Parliament in vir- 
tue of its existence, and not by force of any law ex- 
pressly giving it that power. I will not read what has 
been already read by the gentleman from Connecticut, 
[Mx EHuntiveron,] and what must be familiar to every 
Jawyer in the House. It has been objected by the 
learned advocate for the respondent, that if the House 
have the power to defend itself, by restraining the liber- 
ty of those who violate its constitutional rights, yet that 
power cannot be exercised until a law be first made for 
that purpose: for they tell us that the exercise of power 
without law is tyranny. Sir, is not the constitution a 
law, and that, too, the great and paramount political law 
of the land? Is it not the law by which the people them- 
‘selves have measured out and limited to the Legislature 
its whole power? Where is the man absurd enough to 
affirm that Congress can enact any law, under the con- 
stitution, which can give to them one iota of power not 
given by the constitution? In the next place, the powers 
of each House, for every purpose of its action and ex- 
istence, must be perfect by the constitution: for if the 
powers of the Legislature depend on any act of legisla- 
tion, then must each House have legislated before it had 
the power to legislate. Will any man of sane mind 
advocate a doctrine so absurd? Besides, sir, if this 
House cannot defend itself by the constitution, and 
without a law enacted for that purpose, then may it 
forever remain without the power of. self-defence. 
For if this House should ever be so absurd as to pass 
such a law, the Senate might be more wise, and not 
coneur in the enactment, or, if that event did not hap- 
pen, and such a bill should pass both Houses, the Pre- 
sident might, very justly, place his veto on a law made 
by Congress to amend the constitution. Neither, sir, 


should it be forgotten, that if this House cannot defend 
itself from violence by the powers given under the con- 
stitution, but must enact a law. for that purpose, then 
must it. forever remain without the power of self-defence. 
For so soon as such a law shall be enacted, every case 
arising under that law would, by the constitution, be- 
long to the judiciary department of the Government. | 
Sir, by another objection to our proceedings in this 
case, we are denounced for exercising judicial power. 
All judicial power, it is said, belongs to.the judiciary 
department; and, therefore, as the learned advocate tells 
us, we have no power to proceed in this case, and doing 
so is mere usurpation. This House is not exercising 
any power by the constitution given to any other tri- 
bunal .The power to judge, in certain cases, is, by that 
constitution, given to this House. It has power to 
judge concerning the elections, returns and qualifica- 
tious of its members, and, moreover, concerning all | 
offences committed against. this House by its mem- 
bers. In all these cases, we may try, judge, and 
pass sentence, without usurpation of judicial power. In 
this case, we are about to judge concerning an offence 
committed against this House, not by, but upon, one of 
its members. What quality in the decision, in this case, 
will make it more judicial than any decision in the 
others? Besides, sir, the constitution has not given this 
ease to any judicial tribunal. That instrument gives 
power and jurisdictions only to the judiciary department. 
It is no part of those laws concerning the rights of per- 
sons or the right of things, on which such suits are 
brought, either on the law or equity side of the supreme 
or subordinate courts. The constitution is the political 
law, giving to them the power either to protect them- 
selves, or to adjudicate concerning the rights of those 
coming before them, All suits at law, instituted in those 
courts, must be founded on municipal, not .on political 
law, and must be sustained by either the laws of the 
United States, the laws of some one of the several States, 
or by the received principles of the common law, The 
question on trial here is an offence, not against municipal 
law, but against the constitution—the great political law 
of the land. By what law, enacted by Congress, or by 
either of the States, or by what principle of common law, 
will you bring this offence against this House before any 
judicial tribunal? The wrong done by the respondent 
has a threefold character; by one, the rights of a citizen 
are violated; by another, the publie peace is violated ; 
and by the third, the rights of this House have been 
violated. For the outrageous battery, the courts of law 
may give damages to the gentleman from Ohio. The 
respondent may be indicted before the same courts, and 
punished for the violated peace of the United States. 
Has not a wrong been done to this House and its consti- 
tuents, the people, in taking by violence from the pub- 
lic service one of their representatives, and thus mo- 
lesting and interrupting their legislative proceedings? 
Can any court, by any law, under any form of action, 
give this House a remedy? Read, sir, if you please, all 
the laws of the whole twenty-four States; consult all the 
instituted forms of actions and prosecutions, in all the 
books of ancient or modern times; and who has pre- 
tended that you can find either a law giving a remedy 
in this case, or any form of words by which that remedy 
may be obtained? Unless, therefore, this House have 
jurisdiction in this case, this violence, is usurpation, this 
outrage against the Legislature must go off with impunity. 
The learned advocate for the respondent has repeat- 
edly told us that this House has wrested from his client 
his law, his birthright, his legal trial by a bench of judges, 
and a panel of jurors, and made themselves his judges in 
their own case, Who isit, sir, that, by his advocate, thus 
upbraids us? Itis the man who, day after day, came into 
this Hall, during the sitting of this House, armed with pis- 
tols in his belt, dirk-knife in his bosom, and a loaded 
bludgeon in his hand. He who, with these equipments 
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of-a quiet citizen; paraded himself around your bar, or 
on your: settées,:'took his stand behind the Speaker’s 


chair; not fifteen feet from his ear, and then, with every | 


epithet of anger and profanity, threatened to assault 
and beat one of your members in presence of the whole 
House. The’ man‘ who, in his own’ case, took the law 
into his own hand, and, inthe night. time, violating the 
peace of’ this city, set upon @ member of this House at 
unawares, with purposes of outrage and homicidé, and 
that, too,, when he had himself: received no wrong, sus- 
tained ‘no injury, from -that gentleman. What would 
this man bring to trial before any court? The battery 
committed: by him on the gentleman from Ohio? For 
that he may be tried by any court and jury whenever 
a suit shall’ be brought. against him for damages. Why 
does he complain because no such action has been insti- 
tuted against him? . Would he be brought to trial for 
this outrage and violence done to the peace of the United 
States in this city? He may have a bench of judges, 
and a panel of jurors, forthat purpose, whenever it may 
suit his friends to have a presentment of his case: before 
a court. “With neither of these ‘offences have we any 
coneernment ; and the respondent is not under trial for 
either of them; nor can ‘he, or his advocate, with any 
jose ‘complain that he has been’ deprived, by this 
ouse, of his right tò a trial by jury, for either the in- 
jary done by him to a citizen, or the violence done to 
the public peace. Let me repeat the assertion, it is not 
for either of these that the respondent is now on trial, 
It is for the outrage, the setting at defiance, the tramp- 
ling under foot the powersegiven to this House by the 
people, not for our own, but for their benefit. This, I 
say, sir, is the great theory of our Government; «all 
ower granted by the people is a trust bestowed, not 
for the benefit of him who receives, but to the use and 
for the benefit of those who bestow it. Sir, the little 
book, wherein I first read this principle, can never be 
forgotten by me, It was on some day, when we had 
returned from the labors of the field, that my father 
(may the God of all mercy preserve his soul!) placed in 
my hands this little book—the bill of rights and con- 
stitution of Massachusetts: for, in those days, the hours 
of rest and refection-were not devoted to mere corpore- 
al uses, “All offices were instituted for the benefit of 
the people, and not for the honor or emolument of any 
‘man or set of men.” This great axiom, read then by 
me in boyhood, seemed to be the vital principle of Go- 
vernment; nor have I, at any time since that period, 
ever ceased to believe in that doctrine, and hold to it, 
as the living and animating principle of all political 
law on this side the Atlantic, or, until within the last 
three years, once doubted that it was established as such 
in our country. It was—it was indeed the true, the 
orthodox creed of political power ; nor ever has it been 
once questioned by our rulers, until the heresy of the 
present time, a theory of the past ages of despotism, 
was introduced into the American cabinet by a wily, an 
ambitious politican, now abroad, and fawning at the foot 
of the thrones and aristocracies of Europe; and gather- 
ing from the withered stock of hereditary power, in 
those regions, a few living twigs, to be by him import- 
ed, and engrafted as sciops into the vigorous democracy 
of our own country. Sir, this outrage committed against 
this House was done, and is now defended, on the theory 
of this heresy, and in derogation of the true and estab- 
lished creed of political power. Are we not told by 
the respondent, and by his advocate, that the deed done 
by him was done. against an officer, not done against 
the peoplé, who had conferred the office upon him; and 
that we are now trying a case concerning our own 
powers and rights, not concerning the powers and rights 
of the people, committed by them to our management, 
in trust for their use and benefit? By the new doctrine, 
that offices are spoils, this’ is all true; by the old doc- 
trine, that they are all trusts, it is all false, Sir, we 
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are the trustees of the people; this case is their case; . 
and we sit in judgment upon it, not. for ourselves, but 
for them, in‘ their prosecution ‘against ‘an adversary, 
who, to-wrest their power from our hands, has set their 
sovereignty at defiance. ; : T 
What cause has the respondent to complain?’ What 
would he have tried by a jury? The fact? He has 
confessed; put it on the record; published it to the na- 
tion’; and not only does not deny, but glories in’ the 
deed. Before- what court would it suit him to appear ? 
The Suprenie Court is in term during a. part only of 
the session of Congress, and than never tries any causes 
by jury. The district court of the United States holds 
terms in this city, and is attended by a jury; but does 
not, by law, begin any one of them when Congress be- 
gins its session, or continue it from day to day, until the 
two Houses adjourn. No court.can be in session, on any 
day, within this District, unless it be holden by a justice 
of the peace; but in his court the respondent could 
not be accommodated by a jury. This House, therefore, 
have deprived him of no law, no birthright, no claim, 
to be tried by a bench of judges and a panel of jurors. 
Sir, a judicial tribunal could give and secure no remedy 
in cases like this. What is the offence alleged against 
the respondent? The exercise of such personal violence 
as takes from this House that control of the persons of 
all its members, which, for securing the performance 
of the public service, the constitution has given to it, 
What will furnish a remedy adequate and co-extensive 
with the mischief? , Nothing short of a power at all 
times prepared to meet the evil, and to’control the per- 
son of him who has done the offence, and who has given 
the strongest proof that, if left at-large, he will repeat 
the outrage. What can ajudicial-court do? It cannot 
restrain the person of the offender one hour longer than 
the trial may continue. For, before such trial, he must 
be admitted to bail; and, immediately after it, he muy, 
if condemned, be set loose again upon us by a pardon. 
Sir, who does not perceive; who, that will open his 
eyes, does not at once see that this complaint of the 
respondent, this claim to be tried by a jury, where no 
fact is in controversy, this demand made by him‘to be 
sentenced by a judicial tribunal, is calculated and in- 
tended to place the judicial and legislative departments 
of our Government in a condition of utter dependence 
on the executive? Nothing can be more at war with 
the great principles of our Government, or sooner de- 
molish every part of the system. What is the theory 
of our constitution? First, a partition of power: there 
will be a legislative, judicial, and executive. Second, 
independence of each department on both the others. 
The legislative shall not depend on the judicial or execu. 
tive; the judicial shall not depend on the legislative or 
executive; nor shall the executive depend on the legis- 
lative or judicial. Without the first of these, a parti- 
tion of power, any Government must be a despotism., 
A momentary glanċe at the best, and once the most 
distinguished parts of the earth, will demonstrate this 
great truth. Egypt isat this time renowned for that 
fertility which relieved the famine of the ancient world. 
This, region still retains greater monuments of human 
power than have ever been found in any other country ; 
and the’ page of history does still bring to our know- 
ledge those visitations of Omnipotence, which once dis- 
tinguished “the land of Egypt.” How is this land of 
teeming fertility, of monumental wonders, and literary 
reminiscences, how is it governed? By an unpartition- 
ed power; by a-nominal Pacha, but, in truth, an inde- 
pendent, monarch, who holds in his own hand the power 
to make, to‘adjudieate, and to execute the laws. It may 
suit him to haye the forms of legislation and judicature ; 
but his will, like the dragon rod of the Hebrew, swallows 
up the will of all others, nor leaves even a magician to 
“do so” by his enchantments, Where is power more 
resistless, or subjection more silent and submissive? The 
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same principle of undivided power has placed on the 
Bosphorus, in the Byzantium of the ancient Greeks, the 
Constantinople of more modern Greek and Roman em- 
pire, whence Justinian promulgated a system of laws, 
which, like other splendid ruins of antiquity, has fur- 
nished the models, and much of the materials, for the 
jurisprudence in modern times. . This principle of sole 
and unparticipated power has located in that most de- 
lightful region of the earth the throne of a tyranny so 
absolute, that Turkish power is the by-word, the pro- 
verb, for despotism throughout the civilized world. In 
Asia, the cradle of the human race, and the theatre of 
human redemption—in Asia, where the traveller seems 
to hear the voices of long disregraded inspiration from 
every mountain, and to see the footstep of departed 
deity on every rock—in this region, once the home of 
more than human glories, this blighting principle of un- 
partitioned power has placed every nation uuder the 
iron sceptre of sole despotism. 

By the partition of power, despotism will not be pre- 
vented, unless each department of the great trust be 
made and continued independent of the others. Power 
was divided in ancient imperial Rome. There was a 
Senate and people, who might enact laws; prætors were 
appointed with sufficient jurisdiction, and might decide 
causes; and there was a supreme executive magistrate— 
a Tiberius, who could, if he pleased, execute those laws, 
and, when it suited him to do so, carry into effect any 
pretorian decision. The forms of the constitution re- 
mained; but it was lifeless— the mere carcass of ancient 
institution. The execptive department had, by aid of 
the Roman legions, arrogated, and brought into its own 
grasp, all power; and left the preetors, the Senate, the 
people, entirely dependent on the emperor for law and 
for life. Ancient France had all the forms of the seve- 
ral departments of power--a king, parliament, and 
chancellors. What despotism was ever more exclusive 
and bloody than that of the eleventh Louis? By his 
orders, every form of human death had been inflicted, 
until he had tired of the spectacle; and then he compelled 
-his minions to invent machines for inflicting pain and 
preserving life. One of them was finally shut up ina 
cage of his own construction, and so contrived that the 
tenant could neither sit down, lie down, nor stand up, but 
where life was, in a manner, shut in with him, not per- 
mitted to escape; and he for ten years preserved as a 
kind of living spasm, a mere breathing death. England, 
in the reign of Henry VIII, had a nominal partition of 
power—a king, a parliament, anda judiciary department. 
Had liberty any abode in the nation? Was any depart- 
ment of the Government independent of the Executive 
—the King? Who escaped death when he was the ac- 
cuser? Either a counsellor, or a wife, when weary of 
the wisdom of one, or the beauty of the other, his court 
or his Parliament condemned them to the block; and 
the headsman, while he satisfied the cruelty of a tyrant, 
enabled the voluptuary to indulge appetites more loath- 
some and beastly, He was facetious, too, as wellas bloody 
minded. It is said that, on one occasion, he ordered 
the Speaker of the House of Commons to be called be- 
fore him, because some bill for supplies had not quite 
speedily enough pasesd through that House. Laying 
his hand on the head of the trembling man, as he was 
kneeling at the foot of the throne, “ Mr. Speaker,” said 
he, “pass that bill before to-morrow noon, or you will 
not find this head where it isnow.” Sir, these Govern- 
ments were all debased and cruel despotisms—not be- 
cause there was no formal partition of power, but be- 
cause the several departments of it were all dependent 
on the Executive. Sir, it was the intention of the Amer- 
ican people to shun the political errors of other ages and 
other nations. The light of history shone on their path. 
They knew that supreme power, placed in the hands of 
one man alone, could create no Government other than 
despotism, Nor were they unadyieed that no parti- 
tion of power could preserye liberty, unless the several 


departments of it were each independent of the others. 
It was their intention, when they formed their constitu- 
tion, to establish such a partition of power, and so to 
render each department of it independent of the others, as 
that the evils of all other Governmentsshould be avoided, 
and their own liberties thereby secured and preserved. 

What is the theory set up in this defence by the res- 
pondent, and his learned advocate? They tell us that 
this [louse is for its defence, and, therefore, for the un- 
interrupted exercise of all its legislative power, entirely 
dependent on the judiciary department of the Govern- 
ment. We know what our highest judicial tribunal is 
now—the most perfect human transcript of that to 
which the patriarch alluded, when he said, “ Will not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” What may the 
tribunals of that department come to be in future time? 
Ambition—other than judicial, political ambition—as 
she walks up and down in the land, may, at some future 
time, step over the threshold of our sanctuary of justice. 
What judge will be able to preserve the purity of in- 
dependence when he has once commenced a traffic of 
ambition, and is laboring to barter the judiciary ermine 
for the purple of Executive power? Avarice, sir, de- 
basing and inglorious avarice, may, as wealth and luxu- 
ry advance in our country, reach his unclean hand to 
the fountain, and corrupt the streams of justice. If 
neither of these shall ever operate on that department, 
still the limitary doctrines, so rife in some portions of our 
country, may reach the bench, and send this House away 
from that forum unprotected. 

Let us, however, admit the court to be, and I trust 
it always will be, independent, incorruptible, and, if 
yen please, not doubtful of its power to punish in a case 
ike this. Say that the court condemns, and sentences 
to imprisonment, and that, too, for some high-handed 
outrage on the freedom of legislation in this House. 
Let it be that the court, in such a case, directs the mar- 
shal to take the prisoner to the penitentiary. May 
not, at that moment, a pardon from the President be 
placed in his hand ?—a pardon, whereby the penuanent 
shall be let loose again in the street, and the judicial 
and legislative power be prostrated under the foot of the 
Executive? Sir, the moment this House shall place its 
independence in the safe keeping of any court, and 
thereby at the will of any President—let him be patri- 
otic, like Titus, or rash and bloody as Domitian; should: 
he, as Cromwell was, be the crafty and cruel tyrant, or, 
with Alfred, the devoted father of his country, no mat- 
ter—the very instant we giveup to him the power to 
protect this House, and each one of all its members, we 
shall surrender the independence of the legislative to 
the executive department of this Government; and from 
that moment we are traitors to the people of these 
United States, who have made us the trustees for their 
own use and benefit, of their power, their rights, and 
their liberties. The advocate of the respondent has, 
with an air of satisfied triumph, told this House that 
this question was settled by the law of May 2, 1831. 
This law is a legislative declaration concerning the ex- 
tent of the powers given to the judiciary department 
by the constitution, and by which that department may 
protect itself by a summary process of punishing con- 
tempts.committed against it in any of its courts. What 
man, having the least pretension to legal reading, or 
ordinary understanding, can believe that law has any 
relation to the powers of this House, given us by the 
constitution, to secure its independence, and preserve 
its attention to the publie service? We all remember 
the occasion of that law. A judge of the district court 
of Missouri had imprisoned a lawyer, an officer of that 
court, for a contempt committed against it by publish- 
ing a libel on one of its decisions, The judge was im- 
peached, and aequitted by more than a majority of the 
Senate. It was, however, thought necessary, by. cer- 
tain gentlemen in that Congress, to enact a law, declari 
ing the opinion of the Legislature concerning the power 
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:of courts to punish for ‘such. and other contempts. Is | 
there a man in this Hall.who does: not- know that all 
judicial powér belonging to any ‘ofthe courts of the 
‘United States, is vested in them by the constitution, in 


right the wrong where it was given.” , What wrong f 
Not printing the words, surely; for that:-was done: at 
the steam press of Gales and Seaton. What'then? Why, 
truly, the speaking the words; for that was done there 


“ 


like manner as all legislative power, granted by the same} in that House, where he was threatening vengeance. 
instrument, is vested in Congress? Can laws made by | If, therefore, we believe the respondent himself, he 
one department of the Government, grant power to an-| threatened to do the injury, not for the words printed, 
other; not given by the constitution? or can such laws | but for the words spoken. ; ae 
take such given powers away? The power to punish} In the evidence before the House is the testimony of 
for contempts must be, or not be, incidental to the judi- | the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ewine.] In one 
cial power. If it be not, Congress cannot give it; if it | part of that may be found the reason given by the re- 
be, Congress cannot take it away. The law of May 2d, | spondent for doing this outrage. The words used by 
1831, not only has no relation to the powers of this House, | him, then, were told to Mr. Ewine by the Senator from 
butis also, in relation to the judiciary department,! Missouri, [Mr. Buckxner.] Neither he northe respon- 
utterly idle and nugatory. , ; dent have contradicted them, nor questioned. the cor- 
Permit me, sir, to call the attention of the House to | rectness of Mr. Ewrne’s statement. : The fact that: these 
one other item án this defence. Both the respondent! words were uttered, is a part of the case, ‘admitted: to 
and his counsel have asserted, in argument, that the bat-| be true by the respondent and his advocate. What 
tery. was committed on the gentleman from Ohio, not for; were these words, and where were they uttered g 
words spoken in debate, but for the publication of those | “ When Houston did desist and stepped back P it was 
words in a printed speech. Among all the wonders of | when the neighborhood had rushed in; when even the 
this defence, this has the least connexion with any mat-| Senator from Missouri had “stepped up;” when aH 
ter of fact. He who speaks on this floor cannot hinder | were exclaiming, why has this outrage been committed ? 
the publication of his speech; his words, in the moment | When the respondent felt himself pressed for some justi- 
of utterance, become the property of any stenographer fication of his conduct, what. was that justification? 
who may catch and fix them on his paper, and he pub-| “ Houston said he had done this for what Sranprrry had 
lishes them in his printed sheet, for his own, and thej said of him in the House.” Did he speak the truth, or 
benefit of those who read his publication. This publi-; shall we disbelieve him and credit his advocate, who tells 
cation the speaker can no further control, than by cor-/ us he did not do the outrage for what'was “said in the 
recting, as the gentleman from Ohio did, the notes ofi House,” but for what was “ printed in the Intelligencer?” 
his speech taken by the stenographer. According, | It is somewhat remarkable that ‘the respondent: should 
therefore, to this veracious defence, the gentleman from | have been so much grieved at the slight allusion made 
Ohio was brought under the rebuke of the cudgel, noti to him, in connexion with this fraud, when printed on the 
for a wrong done by him to the respondent, but for a| 2d of April of this year; and that he should have not 
- wrong done to him by the editors of the National Intel-| noticed the whole story of this transaction printed once, 
ligencer. I might credit this, stupid and absurd as it| during the past winter, under the editor’s name; and 
must appear to all men, were it not contradicted by all | once, two years ago, under the name of a gentleman of 
the evidence furnished by the respondent himself. Ij this city. No, sir; the printed allegation did not move 
will not call your attention to the accusation in this; this action; and if the words spoken did not, there must 
case, which alleges the battery to have been done for the | then have been some cause for the outrage, not yet. dis- 
words spoken, and which not having been denied by the; closed to this House. Let us admit, sir, for the purpose 


respondent in his written answer, must be considered asj 
admitted by him. Neither shall any reference be now 

had to the cross-examination of the gentleman from Ohio, | 
made by the respondent’s counsel, and which so fully 
proves this allegation.. The respondent himself shall be 
the only witness against himself in this question; and if 
he shall be able to impeach and discredit his own testi- 
mony, then he may succeed in shifting the ground of his 
defence. If he had not, first of all, inquired whether 
the words were spoken; if he had not threatened to 1n- 
flict injury because the words were spoken; and if hej 
had not, after all, declared that he had inflicted that in- 
jury for the words spoken; then it is possible that this 
attempt to “shuffle off” the offence might impose on the 
understanding and common sense of some of those who! 
have heard him and his advocate make it. | 


fi 


The letter of the respondent to the gentleman from! 
Ohio has been produced in evidence. “Did you,” says | 
the respondent in that letter, “use my name in debate 
in the House? and are your words correctly quoted in, 
the Intelligencer? That is, was I accused of fraud by 
you in debate, or has the paper attributed to you words 
which you did not speak? Have you wronged me, or 
has that wrong been done by the printer?” After this, | 
sir, if you consider the threat uttered by the respondent | 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonson, ] the sup- 
posed injury is fixed to the words spoken. He was then 
armed with pistols in his belt, a dirk-knife in his bosom, 
and a hickory bludgeon in his hand. He held the con- 
versation in the lobby, behind the Speakers chair— 
Thus armed andyequipped, he put himself in a great rage 
concerning the Sentleman from Ohio, and swore “he 
would whip the damned rascal before he left the House.” 


of the argument, that this outrage was done for the 
words printed. If the words are true, had not the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, or any other citizen, a right to print 
them? Or, is it the law in these days, that truth must 
not be published concerning public officers, or concerning 
men who are continually lingering about the departments 
to catch at some contract or some appointment? Suppose 
the respondent had commenced an action of slander 
against the gentleman from Ohio, for the words publish- 
ed, and the defendant, waiving all exceptions in abate- 
ment, had pleaded the truth of the words published, and 
the same evidence of fraud, now before this House, were 
before the jury, what damage would they, do you ima- 
gine, give him? Not a cent, if they understood and 
performed their duty. What right had he then to com- 
mit the outrage for the words printed? If, however, 
we admit the respondent’s right of action, and his right 
to recover damages against the gentleman from Ohio for 
the printed words, is this House about to say, by any 
decision in this case, that a man man lawfully beat every 
man whom he may lawfully sue? 

Sir, the constitution, solicitous that no part of the peo- 
ple should be, at any time, unrepresented; that every 
member should, without hindrance or molestation, go to 
the House every day; that the House should, for that 
purpose, be able, at all times, to control the persons of all 
its members—the constitution, I say, for these reasons, has 
provided that no member shall be arrested, unless for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace. You readily ad- 
mit that no member can, for printed words, be detained 
from the House by legal process. Are you not now called 
upon to decide, and do youintend to decide, that he may, 
for such printed words, belegally detained from the House 


Why would he do it in the House? Because he would by “force and arms?” Iknow not what absurdity, even 
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in these times, paramount to this, can be offered to the 
human: understanding, The learned advocate does really 
contend, that although the respondent ‘could not now, 
for printed words, constitutionally sue and detain from 
the public service a member of this House, yethe may, 
for that cause, beat him, according to the constitution, 
and thereby utterly exclude him from that service. This 
partof the defence, unaccountable as the infatuation may 
seem, is rested on English parliamentary law. Crevey’s 
case, as it.is reported in the first of Mawle and Selwyn, 
page 278, is brought to our notice by the learned advo- 
cate; and the argument drawn from it should be stated in 
form, notwithstanding that gentleman has omitted to do 
it. By that- case, it appears that, in 1818, a member of 
Parliament printed and published a speech delivered 
by him in the House of Commons. He was prosecuted 
for publishing a libel; was convicted, and sentenced to 
pay a fine of one hundred pounds sterling, and be im- 
prisoned until payment was made. What is the argu- 
ment. drhwn from this case? Why, truly, if a member 
of Parliament may, for a printed speech, be fined and 
imprisoned, under British law, then a member of the 
House of Representatives may, if he print a speech de- 
livered in Congress, be, under United States’ law, beaten 
in the street, to an amount equal to such fine and im- 
prisonment. The mere statement of this profound ar- 
gument displays the extent of that legal wisdom which 
brought it to our notice. 

Sir, by the laws of England, any violence done to the 
person of a member of Parliament, no matter for what 
cause, or whether the offender knew the man whom he 
assaulted to be a member of Parliament, he is, by the 
House of Commons, punished for the offence. Johnson's 
case, reported 1 Hatsel, page 73, is a case of personal 
violence. He informed the House that Monyngton as- 
saulted, beat, and put him in fear of his life. Monyngton 
was arraigned, pleaded that he did not know Johnson 
was a member of Parliament, confessed that he beat 
him, but alleged that it was because he took away a net 
out of Mr. Bray’s house, in Bedfordshire; to which 
Johnson replied, that he took the net as under-sheriff ; 
whereupon, Monyngton was committed to the Tower. 
i Brownrigg’s case, and Lovell’s ease, may be found in the 
same book, All these cases are founded on this princi- 
ple, that every act of violence, no matter for what cause, 
eoramitted on a member of Parliament, does hinder and 
interrupt his attendance on the public service, to which 
he has been appointed; and, therefore, the exigencies 
of that service require that he who has done the violence 
should be punished, to prevent a repetition of this mis- 
chief, It may be seen, by other cases, that a member 
of Parliament cannot be summoned as a witness, or as 
a juror; and the officer who does this is liable to pun. 
ishment. This law is supported by the same principle ; 
and is enforeed, because members of Parliament shall 
not be molested or hindered in their attendance on the 
public service. Have you not recognized this principle 
in this very case? Did you summon the honorable Sen- 
ators who have attended here as witnesses? Did you not 
first send a request to the other House, that they might 
be permitted to attend here, and testify in this case? So 
is it done when members of this House attend the Senate 
for a like purpose. Will it, then, be contended that 
a member ot this House may be kept out of his seat by 
armed violence, when be cannot be called out of it by 
the voice of the law itself? Sir, you well know that, 
by the English Jaw, the goods of a member of Parlia- 
ment cannot be attached for any demand. Neither his 
horse, nor his cloak, because needful for him in going 
to and returning from Parliament, shall be taken from 
him, by authority of law. Whatis the condition of mem- 
bers of this House, in this region of legal establishment? 
Why, sir, so little are we “encumbered by too much 
regulation,” that neither our limbs nor our lives are se- 
cure from the armed violence of desperadoes in any part 


of this city. Sir, the English. House of Commons: has 


the right and power to control the persons of all-its 
members; and, for the public service, compel their at- 
tendance in that House. The people of the United States 
have, by their constitution, given, for the same purpose, 
the same power over the persons of its members to their 
House of Representatives. The House of Commons 
never fails to protect its members against: whatever does, 
or may, molest, or obstruct, or prevent that attendance. - 
What may the House of Representatives do? Compel us 
to attend; but leave us to the bludgeon, or the dirk- 
knife, the moment we leave our seats; give to us our 
task of bricks, but refuse to us our allowance of straw. 
Crevey’s case establishes two points, each of which over- 
throws this defence. By the first, it appears that freedom 
of the press does not appertain to the English House of 
Commons. -In the next place, itis made dlear by that case, 
that, if printing and publishing the speeches of members 
were a usual course of parliamentary proceeding, the 
right of such members to do so could not be controvert- 
ed. What is the theory of power in England, in Europe? 
All civil and political right, power, or privilege, is, ac- 
cording to that theory, derived from the King. By the 
great principle of all Governments of feudal origin, the 
chieftain was originally the sole repository of all power ; 
and no individual, or body of men in the nation could 
be entitled to hold any share in that power, until such 
share had been parcelled out, and committed to him or 
them by the chieftain himself. Hence all the powers 
and privileges of the House of Commons. The very form 
of the speech made by the Speaker to the King still re- 
tains the ancient petition for freedom of speech and de- 
bate in that House. This freedom of speech in debate 
was long ago established, as matter of law, in favor of 
the English Commons, and asa privilege of their House 
of Parliament; and usage alone, or royal courtesy, now 
retains this form of words in their Speaker's address to 
the sovereign. Although the people of England have 
obtained from the King this right of freedom of speech 
in debate, yet have they never obtained the freedom of 
the press, and thereby secured to themselves the right to 
the publication and reading any speech so made in de- 
bate. In Lex Parliamentaria, page 2838, it is stated, 

“ By consent of the House, (upon the motion of. Sir 
Edward Hobby,) admonition was given by Mr. Speaker, 
that speeches used in this House, by the members of the 
same, be not any of them made or used as table talk, or 
in anywise delivered in notes of writing to any person 
or persons whatsoever, not being members of this House ; 
for that they are the common council of this realm.” 

“Will the learned advocate for the respondent be able 
to satisfy the American people that our Mr. Speaker can, 
by order of this House, place a like interdict between 
the voice of debate uttered on this floor, and the public 
car ever listening to it? May not our constituents use, 
nay, have they not a right to use, at their own option, 
what we say, as their table or any other talk! We may 
read in the same book, pp. 378-9, that Mr, Francis Nevill 
was, by order of the House of Commons, committed to 
the Tower, for disclosing what was said in the House of 
Commons. Tt is, therefore, the privilege of the members 
of that House to conceal, it is a contempt of that House, 
in any member of it, to publish any words used there in 
debate. “ It is,” says Lord Ellenborough, “a degrada- 
tion, in any man, to publish a speech delivered by him 
in Parliament.”. Sir, the House of Commons can lock up 
their journal, and keep every part of their proceedings 
a profound secret. A court may, perhaps, demand a 
copy of some parts of that journal for judicial purposes ; 
but, otherwise, I do not believe it could be legally pub- 
lished. The journals, the histories of parliamentary 
proceedings, and of parliamentary debates published, 
and in our hands, seem to have been? permitted by a 
kind of national courtesy, and as a tribute due to the lite- 
rary spirit of the age. The great theory, of power is albo- 
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gether: different inthis- country; and equally different 
ara the ‘provisions of the constitution: by which that 
power. is bestowed;. nor are- the. usages ‘under ‘those 
provisions less diverse: and different. In this country 
power: is: all derived from the people, and is all intended 
to be used: and. exercised: for: their. benefit. -Is our 
Speaker, when.chosen by this House, presented tothe Pre- 
sident by somefbigh dignitary, that he may, at the palace, 
pray that the. freedom. of speech -in debate may: be 
granted to us the representatives of the people? The 
people have taken care ofall this. . They have, by the 
constitution, committed certain powers to this House, 
to be exercised by us for their benefit; not for ourselves, 
not for the judiciary, not for the executive department, 
not for any-or all of the host of officers engaged in the 
public service, not for any man or any body. of men in 

- this nation, but for the nation itself By. that constitu- 
tion, they have made :this. House, the. sole judge of the 
election of its members; given.to it alone the power of 
controlling their persons; the sole power of making 
rules for its own proceedings, and of judging the con- 
duct-of each member under those rules, in all petitions 
preferred, in all reports. submitted, in all debates had, 
in all votes given. The people have, by ‘the constitu: 
ion, placed no tribunal between this House and them- 
selves, but have reserved to themselves the sole right 
of rejudging all our proceedings, our votes, our debates, 
our diligence, our fidelity, our whole conduct, under all, 
and in every part of. our great trust. To the intent 
that they might judge correctly, it was important that 
they should. be correctly informed. For this purpose, 
it was. provided by the constitution that this House 
shall keep a journal of all its proceedings; and, unless 
the interests of the people require secrecy, from time to 
time, publish the same, By this provision, and by the 
rules‘of this House, under the unabridged. freedom of 
the press, the right.to know all we say and.all we do is 
ertectly. secured to the people. - The Clerk of the 
ouse, appointed. under the rules, writes that part of 
the journal containing all which we do; and the steno- 
graphers admitted, nay, for every legal purpose, ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, write that part of the journal 
containing all which we say in debate. The Speaker 
of the House. corrects the journal kept by the Clerk; 
and each speaker in the House corrects, if he chooses to 
do so, the journal kept by the stenographers.. The 
whole House, and each member of it, is thus conclu- 
sively bound by their own journal, both in relation to 
what each one of them may have either said or done. The 
whole journal of all. the proceedings. of this House is 
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thus, by the requirements of the constitution, pub” 


lished; and in this manner, the whole record of all 
which we do, and all which we say, goes up to the 
people for their adjudication. All might be published 
in one journal, in one or more volumes; for debates-are, 

‘no less than votes, a part of the proceedings of the 
Hoyse. Convenience, and the anxiety of the people to 
read the debates, induced and established the usage of 
publishing what is said in the House in daily or less 
frequent journals, or in pamphlets; and what is done in 
the House, in books, >. . i i 

Ts this our privilege, or our duty? Is it what we do 
by indulgence, and for our own ‘benefit, or. what the 
people claim of us as a. part of our publie service, and of 
right demand of us to do for their benefit? By this 
usage, established under the constitution, the people 
are enabled the better to know and to understand their 
rights, and to ascertain the real and true character of 
their public servants. 

It is important to all the people that. they should 
well understand the extent and limits of the powers 
granted by them, under the constitution, to their fune- 
tionaries, whether legislative, judiciary, or executive. 
One class of statesmen have contended that the consti- 
tution grants a full sovereignty; all the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive power, which. could be granted 
concerning the several things in the grant, and limited 
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by the purposes only: for which’ the grant.of power was 
made: concerning- those things. By another class. of 
statesmen it has been eontended that. this Government 
is limited, not only bythe number of subjects committed 
to its trast, and. by the purposes of that trast, but that 
it is limited: also -in -the amount.of: power-which. it: can 
exercise concerning those subjects and for those pur- 
poses. - Numerous: and able have been ‘the discussions. 
made in debates *had-on this. floor: concerning: these 
great questions. These debates have been a great school 
of constitutional learning; and the people, for whose 
benefit they have been. published, are, by the. reading 
of them, imbued with a knowledge of the. great prin- 
ciples of their own: Government: The great constitu- 
tional questions. lately stirred: inthe other branch of 
the Legislature, are perhaps more important than the 
other. On the one- side, it is contended that this Go- 
vernment.is a confederation, made by a compact entered 
into by sovereign, independent States, and not by. the 
people; and that, therefore, any.one of those. confed- 
erated States has a right, being an independent sover- 
eignty,: to: judge and determine for. itself when, and 
by what.act, the compact has been violated by the con- 
federation.» On the other side, it is contended that this. 
Government is a Union, formed by the whole people as 
one people, although acting. sectionally, and by’ the 
geographical limits of the States; that the powers of 
this Government, extending to all parts of all the States, 
could not have been granted by the States, because all 
their powers are necessarily local and territorial, and 
must, therefore, have been granted by the people as a 
nation, a whole people, holding jurisdiction equally. 
over the whole, and over every part of the United 
States. What has ever been sought and read with 
more eagerness than this great debate, especially the 
speeches of those two distinguished gentlemen, one from. 
the South, and one from the East, who conducted the 
leading arguments in that memorable discussion ?.. The 
diverse policy of ,different systems of legislation is not, 
unfrequently debated on this floor. Although, from the 
beginning of our national existence, it was a great 
point of policy to. secure the various markets of the 
world, both for sale of our surplus pros notion; and for 
supplying our consumption with all things not pro- 
ducible or not produced in our own country, yet that 
policy has been, at times, strongly controverted ; and the 
arm of our defence, which had been provided for se- 
curity of our foreign. commerce while on the high seas, 
was. thereby shortened, and changed from ships. of war 
to such vessels only as were useful, if at all, nowhere 
but in bays, sounds, and harbors. These discussions, 
abounding with all the learning and wisdom of the true, 
policy of our country, were published from the press, 
and have brought the people to a thorough acquaint- 
ance with their great interests on all these questions. 
Can it be imagined that inquiry will not sometimes 
be made respecting some one, if not many, of the nu- 
merous public officers, who enjoy the patronage of the 
Government, or hold the great trusts of power eom- 
mitted to them by the people? . This House, entrusted 
with the important power of pecuniary appropriation, 
is often, by a kind of necessity, called into an examina- 
tion of the conduct of those in whose favor. appropria- 
tious may have been made. Nothing so touches the 
feelings and interests of the people, as the conviction 
that any of those who have been honored with their 
confidence, and received from them high emoluments, 
have neglected their important concernments, or be- 
trayed the trust committed in charge to them, When 
questions of this- kind are moved in debate in this 
Hall, nothing can. exceed the public avidity for hearing 
or reading them. The press, by unwearied diligence and 
fidelity, spreads all such debates before the public eye, 
and thus enables the people to understand and know 
the character and services of all such as have been 
entrusted with their concernments. If any man in the 
nation be wronged, by words spoken concerning him 
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in any such. debate, a knowledge of this wrong will, by 
this freedom of the press, be brought to him, in the most 
distant part of the country ; and, on his memorial set- 
ting forth the wrong, and presented here, such inquiry 
will be made as:shall justify the innocent, and bring se- 
vere and merited rebuke upon the offender. Sir, this 
Government has been established more than forty years ; 
and when was this right of the people to know all which 
may be said in congressional debate—when was it ques- 
tioned? Was ‘this freedom of the press, this right to 
publish the truth, that the people might know the 
truth, ever, until this time, denied? This discovery, 
made by the learned advocate, seems to have escaped 
the less acute vision of all men in former times. 
Have men forgotten the days, or have they not read 
the history of those times, when the federal and repub- 
lican schools embittered the national feelings with aeri- 
monious and protracted controversy? It was not, in- 
deed, a controversy concerning great men, but concern- 
ing great measures; and on each side so much the more 
ardently sustained, as men will ever the more ardently 
contend for their faith, either political or religious, than 
they will defend their great patrons, whether civil or 
sacred. Were the discussions, had in debate on the 
floor of Congress, hidden from the people? Was the 
right to print those debates denied? Was the freedom 
of the press challenged or questioned, or any effort made 
for its abridgment? Who would, who did, who dared, 
attempt to abridge the freedom of the press, either by 
law, or menace, or violence? Men have not, surely, 
forgotten the last war, nor how all questions concerning 
its policy, or the mode of conducting it, divided and agi- 
tated the country. During all those disturbing, some- 
times alarming, and always embittering events, no dis- 
cussion, no debate, no words uttered here, were, by any 
effort, shut up within these walls, nor was the freedom 
of the press, in any way, diminished or embarrassed. 
The powers and policy of Congress, in support of the 
American system, and the powers and policy of either 
of the States, as sovereignties, to oppose and abolish that 
system, have, during the last four years, been the great 
argument, awakening political controversy in the nation, 
and moving zealous debate and discussion in our legisla- 
tive halls. Has not the debate, free and ardent as it 
may have been—has it not been published, without 
hinderance, molestation, or any form of questioning? 
Who has presumed to say to the people that they had 
not, by the freedom of the press, secured to themselves 
the same right to read our words, which, by the freedom 
of debate, they had secured to us in uttering them? 
Sir, you have heard or read, the history of the sedition 
law. Every gentleman in this Hall must remember 
how, almost literally, that law set the country in a blaze, 
from Georgia to Maine—from the ocean to the moun- 
tains; and had the West been peopled then, all the 
West had been added to the conflagration. That law 
touched not freedom of debate here, nor freedom of the 
press in the publication of any such debate. Although 
it gave to the writer and publisher of truth, con- 
cerning the Government, and all the public servants of 
the people, the right to defend himself by proving that 
truth, whenever he might be, by law, called in question 
for publishing it, and thus placed in his hand a shield 
of defence, which the common law had not given to 
him, yet, so apprehensive were the people that this 
law, forbidding the publication of falsehood only, 
might be so administered as to “abridge the free- 
dom of the press,” and thereby prevent the publi- 
cation, and keep from their knowledge the truth 
itself, that they, by one loud and long continued 
shout of execration, expelled that law from your statute 

ooks, 

Will the people, then, endure this attempt, made by 
the respondent, and sustained by his learned advocate, to 
abridge the freedom of the press by violence, when, thirty 


years ago, they would not endure alaw, because it might, 
in its remote consequences, have produced that evil? 
Shall we, by our decision on this great question, justify 
the efforts of that respondent, in his attempt to place 
around this Hall such a collection of armed violence as 
may not only silence all freedom of discussion in this 
House, but likewise so abridge all freedom of the press 
that the people may not be able, hereafter, to read any 
part of what we may, under this discipline of outrage, 
dare to speak? No, sir; I trust we shall not. I do 
hope there is yet among us more patriotism, more just 
and fearless regard for the laws, more noble self-devotion 
and genuine independence. Sir; when the star chambers, 
and the bastiles of the old world are demolished, we 
are importing their dilapidated records for congressional 
precedents; and their long disused, and now rusted 
chains, wherewithal to form more becoming wreaths to 
enwrap the lovely limbs of our “mountain nymph, 
sweet liberty.” The spirit of free discussion is at large 
in Europe. England is, at this very time, struggling to 
remodel and rebuild her parliamentary system. France 
has drenched the streets of her own beloved Paris in 
blood, to secure “freedom of the press.” The type, sir, 
the type must pioneer the sword in the march of free- 
dom. The voice of eloquence may startle the oppressed 
from his slumber of ages—it may shake the tyrant on 
his throne of a hundred descents, if they may be found 
within the compass of its mighty volume; but the more - 
efficient powers of the press may spread out the printed 
roll of human rights before every human eye. Dare we, 
sir, dare we snatch that printed roll from the hand of 
the American people; and that, too, when it is fraught 
with our own doings touching their own concernments, 
entrusted by them to our management, but to their use 
and for their benefit? . 

Sir, I do not recollect any thing material, said by the 
learned advocate, which now remains unanswered: for I 
pass over, as utterly unworthy of any reply, the allegation 
that the deed of daring done by the respondent was done 
by him because a certain letter was not answered by the 
gentleman from Ohio ; not because words were spoken, or 
because words werc printed, but because words were 
not written; notfor a wrong done, but for not doing a 
wrong. Equally unworthy of notice is the poor evasion, 
which labored to censure the gentleman from Ohio for 
carrying arms to secure his own personal safety. The 
bravo—the ruffian—may fill his belt with pistols, and.. 
his bosom with dirk-knives, and threaten violence to 
peaceable citizens, and do all'this with perfect impuni- 
ty; but if such citizens take to themselves weapons for 
purposes of self-defence—the only lawful cause for which 
men may ever wear such weapons—they are, asitis said, 
guilty of provoking aggression, and justly liable to pun- 
ishment for any violation of the public peace, commit- 
ted by any assault made on their own persons. Nor will 
I call the attention of the House to any refutation of the 
charge of malice made by the learned advocate against the 
gentleman from Ohio; because, when he uttered the words 
of truth, he had not depositions in his hand to prove the 
fact. ‘Common fame is a good ground for the House to 
proceed to inquiry and to accusation.” Why, sir, truth 
is truth, though it come to the ear in a dream of the night, 
or be lisped to us by the tongue of infancy, or by some 
person in the hallucinations of delirium. He who took 
the most advised and deliberate aim, could not have been 
more successful than was the “soldier who drew a bow 
at a venture,” when the arrow was directed in its course, 
and impelled in its flight, by the eyc and the hand of that 
controlling Power who had doomed the overthrow of a 
bloody and unsparing tyrant. Sir, this case is not of any 
ordinary character. The history of legislation for the 
last two hundred years presents nothing like it, either in 
the facts committed, or in the principles set up in defence 
of them. Itis the commencement of a war, unparalleled 
in violence and outrage, against the freedom of the mem- 
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bers in debate on this floor; against the independence of 
the whole legislative powers of this House; and against 
the hitherto unquestioned right of the natiqn to the un- 
abridyed freedom ‘of the press. For words spoken here, 
in debate, and published by the daily usage of the press, 
4 member has been waylaid in the night time, anda bat- 
tery done upon his person, in a peaceable avenue of this 
city, in sight of the capitol, with aweapon so unusual, 
with such atrocity -of purpose, and with a violence so 
barbarous, as. that, although it did not quite. destroy life, 
it deprived this House of the public services of that gen- 
tleman, and left forty thousand people of the United 
States unrepresented in this Congress. The man who has 
done this deed, claims the power, as one of his civil rights, 
thus to avenge himself, whenever, in his opinion, words 
so spoken may injure his good name in the public esti- 
mation, He claims this right, notwithstanding he might, 
if injured by suck words, obtain ample redress by his 
memorial, for that purpose presented to this House. He 
claims this right, too, when those words impute to him 
nothing fraudulent, and wheu the proof, brought out by 
his own interrogatory, fixes upon him, not. only a pur- 
posed fraud, but also discloses and ascertains his nume- 
rous attempts fraudulently to obtain a contract, by which 
the nation would have lost, and he would have gained 
by their loss, the enormous sum of one million three 
hundred and fourteen thousand dollars: Although this 
House is, by the constitution, clothed with power to 
control, and therefore bound and empowered to protect, 
the persons of all its members, yet this man charges us 
with the perpetration of violence against his personal 
libérty, when he is in custody for no other purpose than 
to prevent his interruption of the public service, by a 
repetition of that violence and outrage for which he has 
been arrested. This man, sir, holds himself entitled to 
judge, and to execute judgment, concerning a supposed 
‘wrong done to himself; but he upbraids this House with 
usurpation, because it undertakes to decide between him 
and the people concerning a gross violation of their 

ower, committed to us to be exercised for their use and 

enefit, He claims the right, by force and arms, to de- 
fend himself against injury sustained by words—the 
words of truth—spoken here by one of us in due course 
of public service; but he denies to us, to, this whole 
House, to this embodied power of the American people, 
to this unquestioned sovereignty of the entire nation, 
that right of self defence, without which no being exists, 
and by which alone this House can preserve its existence 
against any violence, either occasional or organized, and 


‘ put in motion for its overthrow. This champion of civil 


rights does not choose, whether wisely or not, to place 


_ his own rights in any other keeping than his own power. 


Does he or his learned advocate imagine that the sove- 
reignty of this nation will ever commit the custody of 
its preservation to any other guardianship than that 
which the people have provided for it by their own con- 
stitution? : 

If these rights, hitherto illustrious and untarnished, 
were our own, and not the heritage of the people and of 
posterity, could we submit, and give them up to any 
combination of armed violence? Can we not exercise so 
much valor, at least, in their defence, as a desperate man 
has exercised in defence ofa dilapidated and desperate 
reputation? When, therefore,we call to mind that these 
rights, assailed by a violence so daring, so organized, so 
powerfully sustained, and defended here by such prin- 
ciples, are the glorious trust committed to our care and 
fidelity by a great nation, how can we surrender them? 
Sir, how can we surrender freedom of speech, secured 
by the constitution to every member of this House ; how 
ean we surrender freedom of the press, secured by the 
same constitution to each one of the whole peuple; how, 
sir, how can we give up these rights to any array of 
power, and not stand before all nations as the foresworn 
traitors of our country? Sir, admit, for we must admit, 


that free discussion has ever been odious to the tyrant, 
and to all the minions of licentious power ; but can we 
ever forget how eloquent, how. enchanting the voice of that 
same freedom of speech has, in all ages, been, wherever 
its tones have fallen on the ear of freemen t: Free dis- 
cussion, and liberty itself, eloquence, and freedom of 
speech, are contemporaneous fires, and brighten and 
blaze, or languish and go ont, together. Athenian liberty 
was, for years, protracted by that free discussion which 
was sustained and continued in Athens. Freedom was 
prolonged by eloquence. Liberty paused and lingered, 
that she might listen to the divine intonations of her 
voice. Free discussion, the eloquence of one man, rolled 
back the tide of Macedonian power, and long preserved 
his country from the overwhelming deluge. Liberty, in 
some of the Grecian States, survived Philip the tyrant, 
who seems to have made it one great purpose of his life 
to conquer and enslave them. Although that conquest 
was achieved by his-son, yet he, imbued as he was with 
Grecian philosophy and literature, and no less a scholar 
and a gentleman than‘a warrior and hero, preserved the 
illustrious statesman who had labored by his eloquence 
in the free discussion of Athens to preserve the freedom 
of his own country. When the Asiatic and European 
conquests of Alexander were partitioned among his gen- 
erals, Greece and Macedon fell to the allotment of Anti- 
pater; and that rash, illiterate, blopdy-handed barba- 
rian could not feel secure on his throné, unless by the 
death of that illustrious man, who by his counsels and 
his voice, had so long resisted the mareh of despotism, 
When the light of free discussion had, throughout all 
the Grecian cities, been extinguished, in the blood of 
those statesmen by whose eloquence it had. been*sus- 
tained, young Tully, breathing the spirit of Roman lib- 
erty on the expiring embers, relumed and transmitted, 
from the banks of the Tlissus to those of the Tiber, this 
glorious light of freedom. This mighty master of the 
forum, by his free discussions, both from the rostrum and 
in the Senate House, gave new vigor; and a longer du- 
ration of existence, to the liberty of his country. Who, 
more than Marcus Tullius Gicero, was loved and cher- 
ished by the friends of that country? Who more feared 
and hated by traitors and tyrants? Catiline, a patrician, 
noble and commanding in appearance, wicked in pur- 
pose, and profligate in habits; master of all elegant ac- 
complishments, but degraded in mind by vices the most 
vulgar and loathsome; nv man so skilled to allure and 
deprave youth, suppliant in deception, but audacious in 
betraying men of all conditions—this Catiline, this con- 
spirator, was by the force of free discussion, by the pow- 
erful and commanding eloquence of Tully, driven trom 
his secret treasons against the Roman commonwealth, 
into open war and finalruin, Freedom of speech, Roman 
eloquence, and Roman liberty expired together, when 
under the proscription of the second triumvirate, the 
hired bravo of Mare Antony placed in the lap of one of 
his profligate minions the head and the hands of Tully, 
the statesman, the orator, the illustrious father of his 
country. After amusing herself some hours by plunging 
her bodkin through that tongue which had so long de- 
lighted the Senate and the rostrum, and made Antony 
himself tremble in the midst of his legions, she ordered 
that head and those hands, then the trophies of a savage 
despotism, to be set up in the forum. , 


“ Her last good man, dejected Rome ador’d ; 
“ Wept for her patriot slain, and curs’d the tyrant’s sword.” 


The language of such ancient nations as most cherished 
free discussion, survived the political existence of those 
nations; and the most finished debates and speeches of 
their most distinguished orators and statesmen, preserved 
by the labors of the peh, have, brought through the dark 
ages, been delivered down to modern times; and this 
achievement was done by a preserving care, and a solici- 
tude, not less pious and persevering than that of him,the 
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illustrious refugee of the-old world, who embarked, and 
brought. over the flood, the survivors of the deluge, to 
yepeople the earth, and renovate the human race. Eng- 
lish statesmen and orators, in the free discussions of the 
English Parliament, have been formed on those illustri- 
ous models of Greek and Roman policy and eloquence. 
Multiplied by the teeming labors of the press, the works 
of the master and the disciple have come to our hands; 
and the eloquence of Chatham, of Burke, of Fox, and of 
the younger Pitt, reaches us, not in the feeble and evan- 
escent voice of tradition, but preserved and placed be- 
fore the eye on the more imperishable page. Neither 
thése great originals, nor their improved transcripts, 
have been lost to our country. The American political 
school of free discussion has enriched the nation with 
some distinguished scholars; and Dexter, and Morris, 
and Pinekney will not soon be forgotten by our country 
or by the literary world. Some men, who now live may 
hereafter be found deserving of that life, in the memo- 
ry of posterity, which very great men have thought no 
unworthy object of a glorious ambition. Who can cen- 
sure this anxious wish to livein human memory? When 
we feel ourselves borne along the current of time; when 
we see ourselves hourly approach that cloud, impenetra- 
ble to the human eye, which terminates the last visible 
portion of this moving estuary; who of us, although he 
may hope, when he reaches it, to shoot through that 
dark barren, into a more bright and peaceful region, 
yet who, I say, can feel himself receding swiftly from the 
eye of all human sympathy, leaving the vision of all 
human monuments, and not wish, ashe passes by, to 
place on those monuments some little memorial of him- 
gelf; some volume of a book; or, perhaps, but a single 
page, that it may be remembered : 


“When we are not, that we have been.” -- 


Sir, these models of ancient and modern policy and 
eloquence, formed in the great schools of free discussion, 
both in earlier and later time, are in the hands of thou- 
sands of those youths, who are now in all the parts of 
our country, forming themselves for the public service. 
This Hall is the bright goal of their generous, patriotic, 
and glorious ambition. Sir, they look hither with a feel- 
ing not unlike that devotion felt by the pilgrim as he 
looks towards some venerated shrine. Donot, I implore 
you, sir, do not, by your decision this day, abolish the 
rights of liberty consecrated in this place. Extinguish 
not those fires on her altar, which should here be eternal. 
Suffer not, suffer not the rude hand of this more than 
Vandal violence to demolish, “from turret to foundation 
stone,” this last sanctuary of freedom. 

T call on the whole House—to you, the majority of 
this House, I more especially now appeal. You know 
me as no partisan of the distinguished individual who 
now holds the ruling power of this nation. No vote of 
mine aided in placing him in the Executive chair, Could 
party stratagem ever be mingled, by me, with great 
questions of national interest and honor, if the instru- 
ments of operation might, in any case, be consecrated 
by the purposes which put them in motion, I would 
have labored toinduce you to send the respondent away, 
unrebuked from this Hall, that you might, thereby, have 
fixed on the character of this administration a coloring of 
infamy more enduring, on the page of history, than that 
leprosy on the human form, which the. stream of time, 
through a thousand descents, could never wash out of the 
human blood, You, you took this man to be the ruler of 
this people, and brought him here from the peaceful and 
not unhonored shades of the Hermitage; and to you it 
most sacredly appertains to preserve the character of his 
fame, and to return him again to that retreat, with 
honors untarnished by any deed of your doing. Pre- 
serve, then, I. conjure you, preserve the constitution; 
preserve the independence of the Legislature: the honor, 
the character, the fame of the Executive. Preserve the 


freedom of speech, the freedom of the press. This is the 
first outrage on all—all that is dear—all that is glorious; 
say, for you only can say, it shall be the last. i 
Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, followed. He asked the 
attention of the House for a brief space. He should 
have retained his seat in silence, but for the belief that 
the question was of far more consequence than was at- 
tached to it by most persons. Regarded in a just aspect, 
he doubted whether one of more consequence had, many 
times, been presented to that House. His own view had 
not been taken in the form, at least, which he regard- 
ed as the most forcible in the debate. This view refer- 
red entirely to the question of the power of the House 
to exert the jurisdiction asserted for it. It was to this 
topic his remarks would be confined. To the operation 
of the decision, as regarded the present case, he was 
wholly indifferent. From many of the propositions ad- 
vanced by gentlemen on the other side he should not 
dissent. He should not contend that the accused had 
been guilty of no breach of the privileges of the House: 
he thought the breach avery grossone, Neither should 
he contend that any act of violence was extenuated by 
falsehood in the statement of the member from Ohio, 
supposed to have given rise to it. Still less should he 
rest upon any fancied distinction between the utterance 
and the publication of a speech, which had been somuch 
insistedon. Nosuch distinctions could occasion the least 
difference in the guilt of the accused in the present case, 
He admitted further, that the guarantee contained in 
the constitution for the freedom of debate was ofthe- 
highest importance to the liberties of this country, 
and that freedoom of debate ought ever to receive 
the fullest and most adequate protection. The ques- 
tion to be discussed was clear of all these, relative, 
as appeared to him, to the mode in which this protec- 
tion was to be given. Was the mode proposed in the 
resolution before the House consistent with the consti- 
tution of the United States? Did this absolute preto- 
rian power reside by the constitution in this branch of 
the Government ? Mn. A. thought that unless he labored 
under delusion, he should be able to show that the exercise 
of such a power here, instead of being sanctioned, was pos- 
itively condemned and reprobated by the constitution. 
It had not been pretended, on the other side, that this 
House could try for a private and personal injury to the 
member from Ohio. Every gentleman who had spoken, 
had, he believed, conceded the point that, so far as the 
personal injury merely was concerned, it did not pertain 
to the jurisdiction of the House. It was, however, 
equally contended that, so far as the member from Ohio 
had received any injury in his public and official char- 
acter, it was within the House’s cognizance. What 
then was the proposition he had to meet and refute? It 
had been said that this was a case of injury committed, 
not against the member from Ohio, but against the 
House, and that it was the privileges of the House they 
were called to vindicate. Be itso. Mr. A, must con- 
test, not that proposition, but the main one, viz. that 
the House might properly assume to be the forum for 
trying such injuries, whoever was to be regarded as the 
subject of them. Very high indignation had been ex 
pressed, as though it were indecent and unfit that such 
a power should devolve on any other forum. Now his 
idea was exactly the reverse of this. The injury was 
as to an injury received by this House. Was it for the 
House to display any avidity for the jurisdiction of such 
a question? He should suppose that mere decency would 
demand the contrary. His feeling would be, that if it 
were possible for the House to avoid the jurisdiction, they 
ought earnestly to desire to avoid it. Was this House to 
seek to be the judge in a cause confessedly its own? 
Surely not. What was the nature of the offence? It was 
said to be a violation of the dignity of the House. We 
were led, then, to inquire what was the nature of that 
dignity. And, asthe firstinquiry in such an investigation, 
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what was thé standard: by which to measure the digni- 
ty either ofan individual person, oF ofa legisiative body? 
the ‘only atandard by which if could be measured was 
the human imaginat! 


Here, then, he-was 


which there was no rule; oF such a rule° only as Varied: 
with the peculiar character, or even temper, of every 
individual, “One held one idea of dignity; another, an- 
other. So that no‘offeneé was committed, or'the grade 
of it: swerved, uccording to the self-opinion and estimate 
of individuals as’ to personal consequence and position. 
And as the offence was thus without definite standard 
or limit, 80, of course, must be ‘the measure of punish- 
ment. The one mtst be as indefinite and illimitable as 
the other.’ Gentlemen seemed ‘to argue'as if the proper 
unishment was imprisonment.’. But why confine- the 
jurisdiction to imprisonment? Has not the House the 
same unbounded range in the infliction of punishment, 
if the just forum, which any other tribunal could pos- 
sess? Why might it not ‘punish such'an offence, as the 
British Parliament had punished ‘offeneés of the same 
kindby’ the. pillory—by riding the offender through 
the streets with papers on his back—by-a ‘heavy fine? 
There ‘was no more principle to limit the punishment to 
ohe of these modes, ‘than to another. “The whole was 
matter of unqualified diseretión: : pee 
Suppose the case had relation to the Executive: ` The 
person’ and’ privileges of the Executive had as much 
right, and even more occasion, to be protected, than any 
other department of the Government, And why? Be- 
cause he was more’ frequently obliged to pérform acts 
which bore hardly upon the wishes and interests of indi- 
‘viduals. He was called every day to wound somé, one 
whose prayer he rejected, or whose office he took away. 
Suppose the President should arrogate to himself the 
same uncontrolled, undefined power which was now 
claimed for this House. First, to imagine the amountof 
his dignity ; then, to imagine the degree in which it was 
offended; and then to choose from the whole range of pun- 
ishment, unbridled and uncontrolled. And he would ask 
any impartial man whether such an authority would not 
be as much a despotism, and of as absolute a form, as 
had been exerted on European, or even on Asiatic soil, 
If], asked Mr. A., am clothed with discretion to ceallany 
man before me, whom I suppose to have been guilty of 
an offence against my own ascription of personal conse- 
quence, and to punish him with the same diseretion, I 
ask where the criterion iš to be found to ascertain a 
more unlimited despot than this would make me. If such 
a power existed abroad, every man would pronounce it 
Turkish.” Is it any better if it exists in this House? On 
the contrary, was it not a great deal worse? Because no 
body of men is ever as responsible as a single individual, 
Why not? In such a body the responsibility is diluted 
by division, so that the portion resting on each individual 
is small enough, in practical effect, to be nearly annulled, 
The House may refuse to call the yeas and nays; and 
then, after an act of the most revo ting tyranny, where 
are the means to bring the individuals who passed it to 
an account? He, therefore, again insisted that such a 
power, in-such a body, would be more obnoxious than in 
the hands of one man. And, further, it would be worse 
in the House of Representatives than in any other col- 
lective’body he knew of, Because, in behalf of any act, 
however. outrageous, such a House might claim, as it 
would claim; and as it now claimed, that it was done 
from a regard to the interests of the people. This would 
be the invariable pretension in such cases, Every body 
knew that collective bodies might do, and had done, 
what no individual would ever have the hardihood to 
attempt, restrained, as even the worst of these must ever 
be, by some degree of deference to the opinions of their 
fellow-men. Every body knew, too, from history, of 
the audacious stretches of authority which representa- 
tive bodies, especially, had sheltered under that charac- 
Vou. VITIL—187 


: a, he was sitting as |:mal 
a trier of his own cause; and of'an offence, to measure |> Mr Was not yet y that sucl 
‘ i `a power did- not belong to this House: He was as yet 


s not yet contending ‘that sich 


only attempting to show what the’true character of the 
power was. -Was it not ‘stich a power as, even if they 
possessed it, they ought to beas anxious'to get rid ‘of, 
as some gentlemen seemed to arrogate it, since, accord- 
ing to every just view of jurisprudence, it was odious? 
But did we possess, had we fair title to it?’ “Whence is 
the derivation of the power? The: gentleman: from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Burexs] had taunted: a gentleman 
who sat beföre`him, [Mr. Potx,] because ‘he had come 
upon us with fragments of Latin, and-had'put the ques- 
tion, Unde derivatur ? Unweleome as the question might 
be, Mr. A. should renew‘ atid repeat it.’ He ‘still’ asked, 


‘In relation to such a power ‘as was claimed, Unde deri- 
| watur?: Ant witi what observatio: 


asked 


‘the gentle 
ho [Mr 


ma 


‘on the ground ¢f this attribute 


every advocate of the proposed resolution builds his ar- 
gument? They all say that the power to punish con- 
tempts is an essential, inherent ‘part of legislative power, 
and, as such, transferred’ and vested in this House, under 
the grant: of legislative power ‘in the: constitution ; it 
was thereforé not only consistent with, but derived from 
the constitution. On the contrary, Mr. A. maintained 
it was not only not sanctioned, but is repudiated by the 
constitution, ‘as standing in contrast’ with some of its 
-wisest and most essential limitations. © 0 000 
The constitution; said Mr. A:, doës not pass to Congress 
all legislative power. ’ “The language is, “all legislative 
powers “herein granted’ shall be vested,” d&c. “What is 
the distinction? The grant of legislative power simply, 
would convey the whole mass, not inconsistent with the 
moral law. ` But that would not be a Federal Govern- 
ment,’ Itis of the essence of this Government that its allot 
mentof authority should be specific and limited, not-gene- 
ral, That form of authority might pertain to one of our 
State Governments, if not restrained by it constitution. 
Our Federal Government has no pretence to any power 
not derived from itë own constitution. That will not be 
contested. ‘The legislative power derived is so much as 
“is herein granted.”> This power given is therefore de- 
fined. How defined? By direct expression in every in- 
stance? ‘That would have’ been, ifnot impracticable alto- 
gether, attended with the most cumbrous inconvenience, 
How defined then? The more essential powers by ex- 
pression. They are enumerated. The incidental by equi- 
valent description, in a single clause—“ to make all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying the expressed’ powers 
into effect,” &c. How then are any of these powers, 
the one or the other class, to be exerted? The mode is 
plainly .expressed. By law! The authority to make 
laws, and “all the laws which shall be necessary and 
proper” for the -purpose! -Can there be any other 
mode, this being set down? Can any other be wanted, 
this being the very best and sufficient? Any ‘other, is 
it not. supererogation if it be safe—interpolation if it 
be dangerous? Jf the whole Congress then be confined, 
in relation to every class and description of its powers, 
to the mode of execution by law, the only mode not 
dangerous, the only ‘mode’ recognized: by sound. ju-: 
Yisprudence, ‘characteristic of free Government, shall 
a single member of this same: Congress, consisting 
of co-ordinate and equal members, be dispensed from 
this same restraint? “Whether authority is to be ex- 
erted by the whole or’ a branch, is not the condition 
equally-presctibed, aiid the reason less (if treason ‘thete 
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could be) for dispensation, as relates to a single and un- 
balanced branch, than the whole Congress? Would not 
the anomaly be enormous if this were otherwise? The 
whole Congress, there is:no dispute, cal only denounce, 
not inflict punishment, conformably toa rule prescribed 
reviously to:the. offence. 
hat a branch of,this same body, in the contingency that 
the offence shall have been committed against itself, (the 
very case in which the observance should be strictest,) 
shall be exempt from this first mandate of reason and 
justice? The power to punish contempts, if derived 
from the constitution, must pass, Mr. A. said, to the entire 
Legislature, to be exerted in the mode in which the same 
power is to be exerted in other cases, no other recipient 
or mode being indicated in that instrument, i 
The illogical inference in this case, he said, was easily 
pointed out. Freedom of debate is guarantied by the 
constitution. It ought to be, and the guaranty be made 
effectual. But does any inference follow as to the juris- 


diction, that this must belong to the offended branch of 
the Legislature, not the entire body? or, as: to the mode of 


exerting this jurisdiction, that it must be independently 
of the ordinary forms and safeguards of jurisprudence? 

If the power in question resided in the House, it could 
not, Mr. A. went on to remark, be sustained in the modes 
of derivation of it which were asserted. Here was a 
personal immunity granted to the members of the Legis- 
lature. But an immunity was not a power. All thatit 
could authorize in the parties invested with it, as distinct 
from the general legislature, was defence and self-pro- 
tection, That was the only result of immunity. Sup- 
posing it authorized its possessors to combine and form 
a forum: this would be for a repressive purpose only. 
But punishment went beyond this, and was not, there- 
fore, within the scope of the measures which the protec- 
tion of personal immunity would authorize. If such an 
immunity stood in need of support, that was a call ad- 
dressed to the general legislative authority, to be sup- 
plied as any other defect of an essential provision for a 
particular or publie good. 

The principle of derivation set up in the argument 
was no more sustainable, however, Mr. A. said, in rela- 
tion to the general legislative authority, than this branch 
of it. What was this principle? An inferencefrom the 
powers of legislation in mass, But the constitution re- 
jected this mode of deriving power from it. The prin- 
ciple was now admitted on all hands, that an implied 
power could only be derived from a single member of 
the expressed powers. The admission of a different con- 
struction, by which the inference should be made from 
` several powers in combination, and still more from the 
entire mass of legislative powers, would be obviously 
inconsistent with the character of a defined grant. By 
this cumulative mode of construction, any and every 
power would result, and a federal be in no respect dif- 
ferent from an ordinary Government. To the general 
mass of legislative power, what is the power which is 
not incident? But if a single expressed power must be 
the source of implication, where was the power in the 
constitution to which the authority of either branch of 
the Legislature, or the whole, to inflict (not denounce) 
punishment for contempts, or any other cause, was to be 
traced? None could bepretended. To say that members 
“should not be questioned for any speech or debate in 
either House,” (the language of the constitution,) was 
not saying that either, or that both Houses were to have 
cognizance of the offence if they were disturbed in the 
enjoyment of this privilege. No peculiar rule of vindi- 
cation was implied for this right, more than any other 
entitled to protection from the authority of the Govern- 
ment. Nor did any, as appeared to him, [Mr. A.] result 
from the reason of the thing. It was expedient in all 


cages that rights should be vindicated, injuries repressed ; 


but according to previously declared rules, and impartial 
modes of arbitrament. The idea that the two Houses of 
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Legislature were to depend on no other authority, that 

is to say, to be superior to the ordinary principles and 

forms of protection, was, to say the least of it, a strange 

one. If any principles were superior to exception, not 

orly under. free, but all just governments, surely the 

necessity of declared rules to ascertain, and distinct tri- 

bunals to adjudicate offence, were to be regarded of the 

number. The idea was still more strange, that exemp- 

tion, in this respect, was to redound to the branches of 
the legislative body separately, or to two of them sepa- 

rately, though it did not, as was admitted, to the whole | 
in their conjunct form. There was no more occasion 

for departure from. received principles, as regarded 

either member of the legislative body, than in any other 

case. Perhaps there was less, as a body of so much 

consequence and authority was the least likely to be 

jnvaded. The notion had been thrown out, that if the 

dependence for protection as regarded the constitutional 

guaranty to freedom of debate, rested elsewhere than 

on ourselves, it might be lost, from a defect of the con- 

currence of the other branches of the Legislature in es- 

sential measures of protection. But the other members, 

it was to be recollected, Mr. A. said, were equally depen- 

dent on us for the safeguard of their immunity, and had 

the same motive with ourselves not to deny the requisite 

provision, which, in relation to this, and ever other 

claim of theirs, we had equal facility to deny in turn. 

The true.safeguard was, not to let a guaranty so essential 

depend even on ourselves, liable as we were to be divi- 

ded in opinions, and to be distracted by faction ; neither 

on the contingent or casual concurrence of the other 

branches of Legislature, open to the same divisions and 

distraction, or to conflict with our body. The true waf 

wa’, to put it beyond the reach of these contingencies 

and influences, and of all others. How? By assigning 

its protection, antecedently to the rise of evil influence 

or distractions, to the tribunal elected and established . 
for this peculiar office, the impartial guardianship of all 
rights and franchises which the constitution recognised 
—the judiciary: This safeguard might, indeed, as every 
other, prove deficient; but it was inw contemplation 
of all sound political philosophy to be deemed both 
impartial and efficient, and was, in all events, the least 
exposed to perversion from collateral and sinister influ- 
ences, ` 

Important as our constitutional guaranty of free de- 
bate was, Mr. A. said it could not be regarded as more so 
than the constitutional guaranty of fair trial to the citi- 
zen. Were we at liberty to give effect to our right by 
any method which would break down this most essential 
and vital of the rights of the people? If our privilege 
could be guarded by the summary power of punishment 
assumed for the House on the breach of it, what became 
of the constitutional provision, that “the trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury ;” of the further guaranty “in all criminal prosecu- 
tions (this ig one) of an impartial jury,” by the sixth ar. 
ticle of the amendments; of the provision by the fifth 
amendment, that “no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, (is not liberty to be affected here?) 
without due process of law? For the largest offences, 
here are forms to be observed. In cases of open treason 
against the whole body of the State, they cannot be dis- 
pensed with. Shall they be inviolable only in the case 
of offence against one isolated branch of the Legislature, 
in which it assumes to be the trier of its own cause—in 
thie case null—in all other cases sacred? 

Werequire a constitutional provision, said Mr. A.,even 
to give us power to establish “rules for our own proceed- 
ings,” and to punish our own “members for disorderly 
behavior.” Isit congruous with reason, this being requir- 
ed, that we may punish other persons, dispensing with all 
rules of proceeding respected by other tribunals, and re- 
press “disorderly behavior” towards us, in disregard of 
all forms of order in punishment, practised under the 
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‘You punish the other for a single day. “Wall any. man 
tell më that this is a real effective protection for our 
persons and privileges? “I am asked, where, ‘then, is the 
protection for our legislation? I answer, wherever it be, 
this is none. Supposing ‘a member should be horse- 
whipped or caned the day after Congress adjourns.” We 
have then no power-to protect hiin whatever. But, (on 
the first day, our power is abundant: ‘As’ the “session 
advances, our power wanes, until, at length, it vanishes 
altogether. I had rather'that-we had none. The idea 
of such protection is even absurd. I am asked to pro- 
tect the dignity of this House. I-say this îs no’ protec- 
tion, and better renounce every guaranty, than rély on, 
this. But I answer, finally, the “protection is in the 
laws promulged previously to the offence, whenffthere is 
nothing to obstruct the adoption, and tbe courts the 
proper administrators of the laws. - An honorable col- 
league of mine [Mr. Dopprinex] has:spoken ia ‘the pre- 
sent debate with great ‘effect; And why? : Because he 
sounded the tocsin: The trumpeter of a:party ‘will al- 
ways have influence in this House,“ Atd’ his first asser- 
tion, when he undertook to become a ‘political lecturer, 
was, that he had always been, what‘he now is, a decided , 
advocate of the propriety and constitutionality of the 
sedition law, the abandonment of which he only justi- 
fies in deference to public sentiment. ‘Gir; I was glad 
to hear this avowal. From this one spécimen tlie House 
can judge to what sort of doctrine it has been lending 
its ear. -And what was his next step? He censure 
another colleague of mine [Mr. Parron | for the latitude 
of the doctrine he maintained. He thought the: power 
was very arbitrary in: its character. Yet he himself 
maintained it to be inherent in the House He ridi- 
culed, too, the distinction advanced by a gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Berarpsrey, | between murdering a man, 
and murdering a member. ‘The gentlenian from New 
York, thereupon, disclaimed that istinetion, I adopt ` 
it, and maintain that it flows: necessarily from the doc- 
trine on the other side, -which discriminates between the 
penalty of offence committed against the laws and the 
House. The proof is short. Suppose a quarrel takes 
place out of this House on matters not rê ating to its 
business, and one of the parties being a member of this 
House ‘is murdered.. No man pretends that the House 
could interfere, But suppose a member is murdered for 
words uttered in debate on this floor. Then the doc- 
trine of the advocates of the power must be, that we 
may interfere and contend for jurisdiction over the per- 
petrator. Then difference does result: as respects ‘our 
jurisdiction, if the party be murdered as a member, not 
merely as a man.” My colleague [Mr. Dopprmwer] painted 
in lively colors the perils which éenvironed us Jost now. | 
He declares that at this moment attempts are making on 
the independence of the Senate, and he utteréd the most 
gloomy forebodings as to that of the judiciary. But to 
what purpose this Cassandrian vaticination?’ To work 
you up to maintain your own independence and safet 
through thig power. And whence does he derive this 
extraordinary power, which is to guaranty the safety of 
the Senate, of the judiciary, and ourselves, and the peo- 
ple? He says we have it because we are a legislative 
body. But, pray, does not the President of the United 
States exercise a part of the legislative authority? Is 
not his assent required to every law? And if we have 
this power, as inseparable from this character, why 
has not the President? Suppose a man should knock 
down the Chief Magistrate, and tell him that he ‘did it 
in consequence of his veto on the Maysville road. ‘This - 
would be assailing the President in his legislative capa- 
city, According to my colleague’s doctriné, thé Presi- 
dent possesses the samé arbitrary power to protect him- 
self as we do, He might say that this was an offence 
against his dignity—a contempt, and proceed to inflict 
any punishment he should deem fit, But ‘suppose him 


laws, and: ordained: by the constitution?” If a daim to 
proceed in this way was not soleciem, Mr. A, said, what 
would deserve this appellation? I will now add a few 
words as to the grounds on which this measure is advo- 
cated. . Tt is said that every grant involves the incidents 
necessary to give effect to it, and: that in this view tlie 
power in question of self-protection is to be regarded as 
an inherent part of every legislative authority. Weare a 
legislature. Yet this doctrine claims for us judicial power, 
a whole series of judicial powers. They say this power 
is inherent, What is meant by an inherent power? ` It 
must be an essential element; a constituent part of that 
in which itisinherent. The claim is as an.element of the 
legislative function of a judicial power. On the face of 
this is incongruity. If the power be claimed not as an 
element, but a condition necessary to this function, this 
isan assumption of the question. Whether it- be neces: 
sary, is the precise point of controversy. How are we 
a court? I can understand how the Parliament of Great 
Britain are a court; and‘how is that? ‘Their legislative 
assemblies came into being under. the feudal system. 
They had all sorts of powers mixed-up together.. They 
could depose: kings and try ministers, They sat in all 
capacities, England was, in this respect, like all other 
countries of Europe having legislative assembligs at all. 
The legislative power was general, mixed, unlimited. 
Parliament deposed Richard II and Edward II; and 
when its powers came to be subdivided in three separate 
departments, a portion of tach power was left with each 
branch of the Government. Both the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons are courts, as the King was 
4 court, and felé most heavily in that capacity, for along 
time. But why? From the confusion-of feudal times. 
But the fact that Parliament has judicial power, is no 
evidence that Congress has it, This assertion is direct] 
in the face of the constitution, which declares that ail 
judicial power shall be given. to another department. 
‘The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
Congress may, from time to time, ordain and: establish.” 
There is, indeed, one exception in the case of impeach- 
ment, But, exceptio confirmat regulum. The constitu- 
tion has made one exception. May we, therefore, set up 
another to subserve our own authority? I am asked 
why the courts have this power. The answer is, that, 
being judicial, it must pertain, if anywhere, to the ju- 
dicisry authority. ‘There must be some set apart to try 
offences; and if the courts have not power to try offences 
of all descriptions, nobody has. In what way can we 
claim such a power? Look at the extent in which the 
courts themselves are vested with this power of punish- 
ing for contempt, Even as to them, it is properly con- 
fined to.acts done in conspectu, in actual sight of the 
court; and we affirmed this doctrine last year by a de- 
claratory, not an enacting statute. And -yet, now, we 
arrogate in our own case this form and extent of judica- 
ture, which we denied even. to the courts themselves, 
the depositories of judicial authority, as their appropriate 
appendage, 

The main topic of debate is the necessity of self-pro- 
tection; and, on the ground of this necessity, the House 
is goaded on to the support of a power inconsistent with 
the character of all our institutions. Arbitrary as it is, is 
this power substantially and really protective, the aspect 
in which aloneit can be maintained? Noone denies that 
our power to punish expires at allevents with the session. 
Suppose, then, that a comparatively venial offence shall 
be committed on the first day of the session, We re- 
solve, as a punishment, that the offender shall be con- 
fined during the session, Suppose, further, that a very 


i e two offenders? You punish 
the one during the whole continuance of the session, 
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knocked down for,rqgmoving a man from office. In that. 


case the President. would have no remedy in “his. own 


hands; because,.in making appointments, he does not | 


act in his legislative capacity. Was not this distinction 
a fair conclusion from. the doctrine contended for # The 
gentleman from Rhode Island, and. his colleague, had 
both indulged.in vehement appeals.on the subject of the 
violent and dangerous temper which they ascribed to 
the President; yet theira was the doctrine which would 
set.him up as a sole judge in cases of contumely to him- 
self, and invest him with a lawless authority ! 

His colleague appeared to him, Mr. A. said, no less un- 
fortunate in an argument on which he had insisted not a 
little, derived from the fact of our ownState Legislature 
having exercised the power in. question. But how ex- 
ercised it? . The law he read was passed under the idea 
that the sedition law (of the principle of which he had 
avowed his approval—) 

[Here : Mr. DODDRIDGE interposed, and asked leave 
to explain.: Mr. Arcusr having yielded the floor, Mr, 
D. repeated and explained what he had said in relation 
to that law.] À . 

Mr. A. then resumed. On what ground did my col- 
league contend for such a power here? Expressly on the 

round that it was inherent in the legislative function. 

ubif it were so, why was a special law on the subject 
needed in Virginia? Virginia had a very general con- 
stitution. Yet, under that large and liberal instrument, 
a law was requisite, or the Legislature could not have 
exerted the power. If, then, that law had not been 
passed, the power would not have been inherent. My 
colleague referred to the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and to the enormous amount of its substantive powers. 
But his argument is as little sustained by that reference 
as by the general principles of jurisprudence. The 
question is not so to be decided. 1 wil tell him when 
such a power was first assumed and first exerted by the 
English Parliament. It was claimed for the first time 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and as early as that of Charles 
II, the power was denied, and successfully contested, in 
the case of Strobol In addition to this, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bzarpstxy] quoted the case of 
Miller, in the reign of George JII. Miller: resisted the 
execution of the power, and Parliament adjourned with- 
out an attempt to carry it into effect. He expressly re- 
fused to.obey the mandate of the House of Commons, 
and yet they ordered no prosecution by the Attorney 
General. The honorable gentleman assumed that such 


a power had been recognised under the Government of 


the United States. How were the precedents? The 
Senate issued its mandate in the case of Duane. But 
Duane not only omitted to attend, but sent a positive 
refusal to do so... Could there be a grosser violation, 
admitting the authority? And yet, notwithstanding 
this contumacy, that body did not dare to apprehend 
him, They rejected:a petition for the discharge of these 
proceedings, but they took no steps to enforce them, 
and on the last day of the session, all the members being 
present, they passed a resolution turning him over to 
the courts, In the case of Randall and Whitney, the 
question indeed was made in debate, but not insisted 
on by the parties. If they had defied, or Houston now 
should defy, our authority, where was the remedy? 
Had.we.control over any posse comitatus, like the courts, 
to give effect to our judgments?. Did we appeal to the 
Executive, where was the law which he was bound to 
see “ faithfully executed?” Where the obligation to re- 
gard us asa court whose judgments he had no option 
Dut to enforce? Were precedents, if any of determinate 
character could be found, (which there could not,) to be 
regarded as adequate evidences of the most arbitrary 
form of judicial power attaching to the legislative func- 
tion, under a constitution which purported to specify 
the essential attributes of the legislative authority? 


circumstances of the case. 


formerly in this House. 


Above all, could-analogy be derived from the English 
Parliament, so different in character from a Legislature 
of limited powers, to justify this arbitrary authority ? 
And, finally, if such precedents could be shown, and 


were to be regarded as having application, it was in 


proof that the English Parliament had not itself till, 


long after its origin, in a most arbitrary period, as re- 


garded the exercise of all forms of power, pretended to 


exert this power, (Temp. Eliz.) that it was contested 
early, not without success, in a period the least auspi- 
cious to the assertion of any. principle of freedom, 


(Temp. Chas. II,) and down toa very late period (Temp. 


Geo. III) had been denied and triumphantly resisted. 


If the sole basis of the assumption of such a power 
was its necessary inherence in |the function of legis- 
lation, (which was the argument,) was not this evidence 


of its separation from the function, early and late, even 
ander the undefined jurisdiction of the English Parlia- 
ment, absolute in refutation of the argument? 

Here Mr. A. went into some recapitulation of the 


heads of his argument, and was proceeding in a further, 
comment on that of Mr. Doppripcr, when a conversa- 


tion took place between them, which it is not deemed 
material t6 report. He then proceeded. He must be 
permitted to say to his colleague, that whilst the stre- 


nuous adversary of all arbitrary, tyrannical power, 


and its denouncer in the hands of a President whom he 
dislikes, his doctrine makes him its equally strenuous 


asserter in the House, in whose exertion of it he is to 
participate. 
only, but even indispensable to liberty. The difference 
with his colleague was not as to the principle, but the 
department of application, He [Mr. 
same hostility to arbitrary authority in every form, 
and whatever the department for which it was assumed. 


Then he finds it not innocent and salutary 
A.] professed the 


He should not attempt to go into the facts or extrinsic 
With the aceused he had no 
acquaintance beyond that incident toa service with him 
r He could have no personal 
bias, therefore, to mislead his opinion. As to the de- 


fence which had been resorted to, that the member from 


Ohio had published the speech which gave the offence, 
and so removed himself beyond the pale of his privilege, 
he [Mr. A.] thought there was nothing in this. The as- 
sault was known to have been made for the speech, not 
the publication, He [Mr. A.] admitted both the pri- 
vilege to speak, and the privilege to publish. The 
principle—the benefit of the public, extended equally 
and indifferently to both. It might be as essential that 
the people should see the speech, to awaken their atten- 


‘tion to a publie abuse, as that the member should utter 


it, Another ground of defence appeared to him [Mr. 
A.] to be more tenable. It was a known principle of 
the doctrine of contempt, that it admitted of purgation 
by the disavowal of the party. After such purgation, 
he ceased to be liable to punishment for the supposed 
contempt, though he might to prosecution for false as- 
sertion connected with the purgation. The party here, 
on his first arraignment, had disclaimed all purpose of 
contempt, declaring, that had he regarded it as wearing 
that character, be would have forborne the assault. 
This, if the facts were to be gone into, presented the 
true ground of defence of the accused. 

Tam asked, said Mr. A., what is the protection I have 
to offer for the immunity of the members, and the security 
of our legislation? J answer, the laws, such as they exist 
for the protection of all rights, or such as they may be 
rendered if defective. Does any person intrude on my 
house or grounds, I am authorized to repel the intrasion 
by removal of the offender. Does he persist, or oceasion 
me disturbance from the outside, I am authorized to put 
him under restraint, such as the occasion may demand, 
till thé arm of the law, through its appropriate ministers 


| and modes, can be interposed, I may have resort to these 
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‘ouge, as. corporate person, Has:access to the same 
remédies--may do the same things. . Is not this enough 
for protection? Punishment of the offender. will be su- 
l paraded by the action of. law, if prosecution be desired. 


ut punishment is something more than precaution or de- 
fence, though these.are. ite ultimate purposes. Itsimme- 
diate province is vindictive. ` Of this sort of operation, 
the House is not the- appropriate. organ on just theory, 
nor fitted to be its administrator in practice. It were im: 

ossible to conceive of on-organ worse adapted. It would 

e too. numerous, and abstracted by other concerns, if it 
could be just.in its own canse, and exempt (which it could 
not) from collateral and sinister occasions of bias. Scarce- 
ly,.indead, would, it be more deplorable that, outrage 
went unreproved, than that-it should be liable to the 
summary infliction of punishment, with no corrective 
tribunal, by the simple fiat of a body open to every in- 
atigation of undue excitement, and with ready access to 
the name of public good to cover its excesses. 


Mr, KERR, of: Maryland; rose, and said: It seemed to 


be the indispensable duty of some member of the House 
to. reply. to the extraordinary dogmas which. had. been } 


just uttered by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Ar- 
curr] In. strain of vituperation most unusual and 
surprising, said Mr. K., that gentleman has assailed the 
principles which have been advanced by those who 
maintain the protective power of this representative 
body over its constitutional privileges, and the inviola- 
bility of its members in the exercise of their duties here. 

“When the gentleman first rose to address the House, I 
directed towards him that respectful attention which his 
usual propriety of deportment in debate had alway led 
me to manifest; and when he proclaimed that, if Euclid 
had any power of demonstration, he would then demon- 
strate the futility of the doctrines which had been ad- 
vanced by. members of distinguished ability, I listened 
with profound attention, in. order to catch, if possible, 
at least the ingenuity of his arguments, if I could not be 
convinced of their solidity or truth. I need not announce 
my disappointment, since every part of the gentleman’s 
speech was in direct opposition to the known. principles 
of Jaw, to the opinions of the ablest. jurists, and, as I 
sliall presently show, to the express decisions of the 


highest judicial tribunals, as well.in England as in our; 


own country, upon the very subject of discussion. Yes, 
sit, I take upon myself to assert that the power now 
proposed to, be exercised by this House, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case before us, is one established in 
every constitutional and legal mode, and recognized by 
the highest judicial tribunal in this Government, not in 
a manner implying any authority to contravene it, but, 
as by the courts of England in relation to the like par- 
liamentary privileges asserted there, collaterally, as a 
constitutional, self-preserving power, exclusively belong- 
ing to each legislative branch of Congress. 

Í think, sir, that the gentleman from Virginia ought to 
have reflected better in such a case, before he pronounc- 
ed with authoritative infallibility upon the opinions of 
others, and ventured to denounce as “hardihood” the as- 
sertion, by those who have preceded me, of principles 
justified by every dictate of reason and of common sense, 
and supported and maintained by the highest legal and 
constitutional authority of which any such question is 
susceptible, are 

With what the gentleman from Virginia might think 
proper theoretically. to justify in the individual who 
stands now accused, or with the course which he him- 
self might be excited to pursué in defence of his own 
character, although he has spoken largely on these topics, 
this House has, at present no concern whatever. Tt is 
now a question of the constitutional power of the House 
to protect itself against an alleged violation of its de- 
clared privileges, and I will not argue such a point upon 
the sophistical notions of any gentleman as to what 
Government ought to be, but by what it is, in its present 
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remedies—do these things as an indiyldual, civil person. i 


-dispensable right, of self-preservation 
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established: theory and practice; and-I-ehall.treat of 
this controverted power as one”to. be “tested only by 
constitutional- provisions, and by a fair interpretation of 
the necesgaty powers conferred by them. Haying due 
regard to these, and to the high importance ofthe prin- 


| ciple of the independence and inviolability of this rep- 


resentative body, I čan perceive no resemblance between. 
this faculty of self-defence which we are about'to exer- 
cise, and that “ pretorian power” or “Turkish despot: « 


.ism”—those odious denominations: with which the ho- 


norable gentleman has attempted to brand it. So far, 
indeed, from this, rir, I think its foundation and its: af- 
finity may be more justly ascribed ‘to that sacred power 
of self-preservation, which my honorable -friend from 
Rhode Island. [Mr. Burgers] has so-eloquently. traced to 
the hand of the Creator, and as the immediate gift of 
the-Almighty to-all his creatures—the intelligent or in- 
stinctive exercise of which he so admirably exemplified 
in all animated nature, however prone or feeble in its 
class ;~and whence, also, he deduced an inherent and in-. 
i in every legally 


constituted: assembly on earth. =. 96 

“Sir, Ido not often -trespass.on the: patience of this 
House, but I-must now beg its indulgence; even at this 
late hour, whilst I notice the arguments and observations 
which have fallen from some gentlemen on this floor, and 
endeavor to sustain the principles which I have already 
advanced. I will meet the charge of an attempt, on 
the part of this House of Representatives, to indulge in 
an act of arbitrary power by thus protecting itself and 
its members from outrage. Sir, when the: gentleman 
from Virginia admits that the party accused has been 
guilty of a violation of the privileges of this body, and 
yet would have him to defy its power to punish or re- 
strain him, where is his consistency? When the gentle- 
man recognizes the privilege, and admits the violation of 
it, and yet assumes that, the party. accused has purged 
himself of the offence, I pray to know what is meant by 
such a statement as applicable to the case before us. 
The gentleman has vehemently alleged ‘this doctrine of 
expurgation, and proclaimed the acquittal of the accused, 
by a declaration of his own innocence! Upon what 
ground, sir? Has Samuel Houston been examined upon 
oath, in the manner imagined by the gentleman from 
Virginia? Never, sir, as every member here must know, 
Upon the first suggestion of interrogatories being put to 
the accused, I objected to any one being offered to him 
beyond a mere demand of a general answer to the charge 


alleged ; and none else was éver offered,. He has declared 


that the charge was not such as ought to bring him before 
this tribunal ; and, so far from denying the act charged, 
he has confessed it, but avoided its legal consequences, 
and put himself upon his trial. What then, sir, becomes 
of the triumphant argument of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, founded on the supposition that the party. had effect- 
ed his own acquittal by purging himself of the contempt? 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that this hurried notice of the 
extraordinary speech of the gentleman from Virginia 
has fallen from me*nvoluntarily, and thus prematurely, 
from the impulse of profound astonishment with-which 
I listened to his animadversions on the remarks of other 
gentlemen who had offered their sentiments on this sub- 
ject, and particularly those of his colleague, [Mr. Dop- 
DRIDGE,] whom he thought proper to accuse of sounding 
the tocsin of-party. Whatever other gentlemen may 
feel on that point, I can: meet the topie without sef- 
reproach. It would be unworthy of any member of 
this House to cherish party feeling in a case like this, and 
I disdain the idea in reference to myself. Ihave neither 
partiality nor prejudice to be excited on this subject, 
as it regards the individuals whose conduct has raised 
the question before us. And, as to patty considera- 
tions, and this charge of “sounding the toesin of 
party,” I beg gentlemen who so often, and, as I think, 
so much out of place, have warned us against party 
spirit, to reck their own rede, and to keep their own 
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minds free from its influence. They may rest. assured 
that the people are enlightened enough to judge of our 
proceedings, and will know how to distinguish the pa- 
triotie and disinterested representative from the reckless 
minion of party: =. i 

My honorable friend from Tennessee, who sits near 
me, [Mr. Porx,] has frequently been warning us against 
the indulgence of party feeling, and has been flinging 
about the gauntlet of defiance throughout this trial. 
Whenever the name of administration, or of the Presi- 
dent, is mentioned, he seems at once. excited and in- 
flamed; and I wonder that he has not been gratified by 
some Hotspur of the opposition. I was so much struck 
with the gentleman’s manner, as to be impelled, the 
other day, to call him to order. I mean no offence, now, 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, when I apply to him 
the address of Shakspeare’s Mercutio to the very peace- 
ful Benvolio, on his perpetual admonitions against im- 
pending broils. “Thou art like one of those fellows, 
that, when he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me 
his sword upon the table, and says, ‘God send me no 
need of thee!’ and, by the operation of the second eup, 
draws it on the drawer, when, indeed, there is no need.” 

Mr. Speaker, in the decision of this question, the 
rights of the people of this Union are involved. It goes 
to the foundation of the Government; it strikes at the 
root of liberty; it may realize the boding fears of many 
who already apprehend a dissolution of the Union. 
For, if the representatives of the people, here assembled, 
cannot protect themselves against violence, and exter- 
nal influence and control, by whom shall they be pro- 
tected? By what laws, by what judgments, or by what 
tribunals can they be preserved? 

Sir, the declamation which has been uttered here 
about the assumed dignity of this House, and the asper- 
sions which have been so freely cast around and upon 
members who vindicate the privileges of this body, in 
the discharge of its high functions, are unworthy of the 
slightest consideration. We do not sit here, sir, as pri- 
vate individuals, or as citizens claiming privileges and 
exemptions above other persons, but in the capacity of 
representatives of this whole nation—of the people of 
the United States in Congress assembled. We are the 


‘substitutes for the democracy of the country, sent here 


to do what our sovereign cannot do in person; for that 
sovereign is made up of twelve millions of republican 
people! Hence, sir, the dignity of this honorable body. 
Itis not our personal dignity, but the dignity of our 
masters—the people whom we represent, Those sneer- 
ing sarcasms which have been so often repeated in de- 
bate, charging on this body an attempt to render the 
persons and feelings of its members more sacred than 
those of other citizens, like all empty declamation, out 
of place, should pass by us “like the idle wind which 
we regard not.” 

Sir, we are about to decide a case in which, it is true, 
the rights and privileges of a private citizen are in- 
volved, as well as the privileges of the whole people, in 
the persons of their immediate repfesentatives, . The 
dignity of this people is thus brought into question by 
the conduct of the accused. To the high tribunal of 
public opinion, and to our immediate constituents, we 
must all answer for the course that we may now adopt. 
It becomes us, therefore, to deliberate calmly, and to 
decide with an enlightened judgment, upon a case so 
important; and he who treats the question lightly, can- 
not, I think, either justly appreciate the character of 
our Government, or regard the permanency of its free 
institutions. 

The first question before the House is, whether Sam- 
uel Houston is guilty of a breach of its privileges. This 
being decided affirmatively, will draw after it, as I trust 
Ishall prove by reason and authority, the power of 
punishment, as well as the kind and extent of it. But 
this question involves an inquiry into the nature and 


extent of our privileges, asa matter of constitutional 
right and power, and into the particular facts which 
are alleged to have constituted the transgression im- 
puted to the accused. 3 

It has been suggested by an honorable member from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Huntineron,] that the vote already 
passed for arresting the party upon the facts alleged, had 
affirmed and decided the breach of the privileges of the 
House; and so it did, provided the facts have been esta- 
blished upon which that arrest proceeded. The gentle- 
man intended to say that no person should have voted 
for the arrest, upon the case stated, without being first 
satisfied of the power of the House both to try and to 
punish. So, indeed, itis. However, I had no part in that 
original proeeeding, and I have kept myself free to de- 
cide in the final issue of the case. I was prevented, by 
illness and absence from the House, from any participa- 
tion in its first decision. When I saw so large a vote, I 
did at first suppose that the House had fully committed 
itself; but I must acknowledge that every individual, 
upon mature reflection, would be at liberty to change 
his opinion, I am, therefore, now willing to give every 
gentleman absolution from his first vote, and to consider 
thesubject as free, and open, and undecided. Let every 
member make up his mind, As an independent repre- 
sentative of the people, I now deliberately assert the 
power and authority of this House to protect its mem- 
bers in the freedom of speech and debate upon this floor, 
With all the information, and all the lights which have 
been imparted to me, I maintain this opinion; and as I 
must give’my vote, and I hold the subject to be of vital 
importance, Í desire to give my reasons. 

Much has been said with regard to the capacity in 
which this House sits on this particular occasion— 
whether in a judicial or legislative one. We might 
pursue such an inquiry by a reference to the history of 
the British Parliament, and see how its judicial and 
legislative faculties are commingled, or distinguishably 
exercised; but we must look to our own constitution 
and usages. This House sits sometimes in judgment on 
its own members, and sometimes exercises the power of 
impeachment. It sits, in this trial, not asa court of 
judicature, but necessarily in some analogy to one. It 
holds its high legislative character with which the peo- 
ple have invested it, but its proceedings having been im- 
peded, and its privileges having been violated in the 
person of one of its members, it stops to exercise the 
power which, in its very creation under the constitu- 
tion, was stamped upon it, of preserving itself from ex- 
ternal influence and control, and from the danger of a 
total annihilation of its independence. 

Having thus, Mr. Speaker, stated my general views 
of this measure, I might content myself with the privi- 
lege of a vote, which all may exercise, but I propose to 
enter more fully into the argument for a justification of 
the opinions I have advanced. 

Tlistened, sir, to the defence which was offered by the 
learned counsel for the accused, not only with a respectful 
and devoted attention, (an attention greatly heightened 
by the interest of ancient friendship,) but with a deep 
anxiety to be informed upon this weighty question. I felt 
every disposition to applaud his eloquence, and I could 
not but sometimes admire his ingenuity; but his constitu- 
tional an i legal interpretations I was compelled wholly to 
repudiate. The learned counsel, and honorable members 
too, have talked of privileges undefined and undefinable; 
and the counsel of the accused complained, even to the 
last, that he was in some degree of ignorance of the charge 
alleged against his client. He claimed, at least, that one 
inalienable right belonged to the citizen—that, before he 
is put upon his trial, he shall know and understand the ac- 
cusation against him. In the eloquent and ingenious coun- 
sel these were the commonplaces, I will not say the tricks, 
of the advocate; but, in honorable members, with a full 
knowledge of the facts, and with the constitution in their 
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those privileges which are essential to the free and in- 
dependent action of representatives, although they. left 
the mode of protecting them to the law, which necessity 
and the nature of things conferred. epg i 
The privilege now in question is plainly. sèt: down in 
this constitution, which all know. It is therein, proclaim- 
ed that a member shall not be questioned elsewhere for 
any speech or debate. But it is contended that, as no.ex- 
press. power is granted to. punish a breach of this- privi- 
lege, this House cannot exercise any power over the 
party interfering with it, although-it is admitted that 
within its own walls it may inflict punishment for any 
disturbance of. its proceedings there.. Such- doctrines 
amount to a total abrogation of the provisions of the 
constitution, whilst. the admissions of. those..who. hold 
them prove their absurdity, and establish the opposite 
construction. . : “i ‘aah. : 
The privilege declared was intended to.seeure:to the 
House, in the persons of. its members, or rather. to the 
people whom they represent, free, uninfluenced, and un- 
disturbed deliberation. The power of. legislation, with 
which the constitution has invested each House. of Con- 
ress, necessarily includes the. right and the. power.to 
deliberats freely and. without restraint. .This freedom 
cannot exist without the power of self-protection... The 
means of legislation are inherent in the power to legis- 
late; they are incidental, because the. power cannot 


hands, those grave doubts and. subtleties did, I confess, 
surprise me. The accused himself displayed no‘such fasti- 
dious hesitation on this point. He affected not to misun- 
derstand the charge. He confessed the Violent act charg- 
ed upon him, but avoided its legal consequence, by de-. 
nying the intent imputed, or that he has committed any 
breach of constitutional privilege. The counsel atlength 
supposed that “the main charge was that of assaulting 
amember for words spoken in. debate, and, thereby, 
committing a breach of the privileges of this House ;” 
and then he boldly said he would undertake. to show that 
no such privilege belongs to a member of this House, as 
to be free from assault for words spoken in debate, un- 
less it were in the House, or on his way to or from the 
House; at least, so far as the power of this House could 
be extended for his protection, or for the punishment of 
the offender. p > 
Sir, both the privilege and the specific chargé of a vio- 
lation of it were represented in the fullest manner to the 
party accused. ‘The constitution has clearly defined the 
privilege and the offence. By the order of this House, 
Samuel Houston was informed from the Chair that he 
had been brought up to answer the charge of having as- 
saulted and beaten Wittiam SranseRny, a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Untied States from the 
State of Ohio, for words spoken. by him, in his place, as. 
a member of this House, in debate upon a question then 


pending before the House. Moreover, sir, a copy of the 
letter of the member from Ohio, containing an exact 
specification of the alleged outrage, was delivered to the 
accused. I recite these proceedings to meet the extra- 
ordinary argument of the counsel, and to show the falla- 
cy of the statements which have been made of the ease. 
They prove that the party had notice, the most formal 
and precise, of the nature of the charge, that this was 
known to his council, and known to every member of 
this. House. 

I will now; Mr. Speaker, refer to the foundation of that 
power which it is proposed to exercise on the present 
occasion, and I conclude that the privileges conferred by 
the constitution incidentally and necessarily embrace 
the power to pure any violation of them. 

‘By the sixth section of the first article of the constitu- 
tion, privileges of members are thug defined: “The 
shall in all cases, except treason, fel ony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective Houses, and in going 
to and returning from the same; and for any speech or 
debate in either House they shall not be questioned in 
any other place.” Here, sir, are as plain and clear defi- 
nitions of the privileges of members, as language could 
express. Here are rules of action and of right, not hung 
up on high, like the laws of the bloody tyrant, which 
have been alluded to, but plainly set down in the con- 
stitution, and in this littlesmanual, where he who runs 
may read. The privilege is defined, and any violation 
of it is an offence against the constitution, and necessity, 
if nothing else, gives the law of punishment. There is, 
too, a necessary connexion between a breach of the pri- 
vileges thus defined and a punishment of the offender, 
by restraint, during the period of their continuance: 
‘and yet to adopt the nice distinction which has been set 
up by some gentlemen between preventive and retri- 
butive punishment, as laid down by them, would refine 

» away the whole efficacy of the privilege, and the power 
of preserving it., 

; Jt has been remarked that the framers of our constitu- 
tion were well versed in parliamentary history, and were 
aware of the principle laid down in the English authori- 
ties, that the privileges of parliament were left undefined, 
because they were said to be undefinable, and that their 
dignity and independence were preserved by keeping 
their privileges indefinite, and that, theretore, in our 
constitution, privilege was limited. The framers of the 


constitution have, at least, clearly and prudently defifed 4 


. 


otherwise exist. If the House has any self-protecting 
power, it is not because it is, in any case, specially given, 
but because it is essential to enable it to perform its fanc- 
tions: and, to this end, it must preserve the liberty and 
safety of its members, so as to enforce their attendance, 
These privileges, and the enforcement of them, are the 
essential means of exercising the power to legislate. 
They are not, conferred as personal honors or distinctions 
upon individuals, but for the benefit of the people; 
hence, they do not attend us at our homes in the recess, 
but are limited to the period of our service of the peo- 

le, and cease with the necessity which created them. 

herefore, sir, those wise and patriotic men who framed 
our constitution, with such knowledge of the essential na- 
ture of these legislative privileges, and of the struggles of 
the English Parliament to` maintain them, would never 
have sent it unfinished from their hands, had they not 
been perfectly convinced, from reason and analogy, that 
the incidental power to enforce the privileges they de- 
fined would necessarily be inferred. And on whom has 
the constitution conferred this power to protect and pre- 
serve the privileges so clearly given to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress? . 

Sir, 1t 18 on each House, not on the Congress; and in 
each House necessarily arises the incidental power 6f 
preserving its existence, and enabling itself to ischarge 
the deliberative and legislative functions which that con- 
stitution expressly assigns to it. By looking to any other 
branch or department of the Government for protection, 
this House at once gives up its independence and its 
very existence. If we call upon the Senate, it has mere- 
ly the same power as ourselves, in reference. to its own 
body—uot to ours. Ïf you refer to the Executive, it has 
no power specially given for your protection: and the 
Judiciary, in its slow process, may leave you to perish, 
or to be kicked out, like the Rump Parliament. of 
England. It is present protection that you want. If you 
attempt to pass laws specially to define and secure your 
privileges, and punish the violation of them, the Senate 
will tell you that you already have the power, or they 
may not agree to your system, or the’ Executive may 
veto it. Thus, one branch of the Legislature, by throwing 
itself upon the other for protection, gives up the efficacy 
of that power of independent self-preservation which the 
constitution clearly intended to bestow on each ; and, bya 
reliance on the Exeentive sanction, both Houses would 
submit themselves to the footstool of Presidential caprice. 
But, sir,the very admission, which is made on all hands, 
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of the right tò punish others than members for contempts 
committed in the-presence of the House, is an admission 
of the power to punish for contempts, by intimidation or 
violence, out of the House; because there is no express 
authority or power given in the one case more than in 
the other.. An-express power is only given to the House 
to punish its own’ members for disorderly behavior, and 
even to expel thém; but Ihave seen or heard it observ- 
ed that that power was given to obviate a possible doubt 
of the power of the members representing the other 
States to restrain any representative of a State equally 
entitled to act, in his own discretion: and it was neces- 
sary to the free action of all that every one should be 
duly restrained to order. 

This concession of the power to punish for acts’com- 
mitted within the walls of the House, relinquishes the 
whole ground of the argument, which is the want of an 
express grant, for there is no express. power to punish 
others than members; and why should this House be 
at liberty to exercise any ungranted power to punish 
acts committed within its walls, any more than for those 
committed beyond them? ‘The illustration of this argu- 
ment has become familiar by repetition: the object is 
to protect members in the free exercise of their deliber- 
ative functions, and in freedom of debate. 
beaten and disabled as he is leaving the house, or at 
his lodgings, or in the street, whilst he is here at the 
seat of the legislative session, or is questioned and in- 
timidated by bludgeons, is not the inconvenience, and 
the violation of his privileges, the same? Is not the 
influence to interrupt the free exercise of his functions 
the same? 


Mr. Speaker, I feel conscious that, in this statement of 
my views on this subject, I repeat in substance, much of 
w 


at has been before said or written by others, but it is, 
in fact, the only kind of argument that can be made. It 
arises out of the nature of things, it lies at the founda- 
tion of Government, and is supported by the opinions 
and speculations of the most learned jurists, as by the 
solemn decisions of the courts, both in. England and in 
our own country. To have simply read these at once, 
would, or, at least, ought to have been of more force 
than any speech that could be made on this occasion, as 
I contend the law has been established beyond all rea- 
‘gonable controversy here as there. 

I will read a passage from the book which [holdin my 


hand, as bearing upon this subject, and as the opinion of 


an able commentator on our constitution, entitled to great 
respect: (Rawle’s View)—“ It is a maxim in the practical 
application of Government, that the public functionaries 
should be supported in the full exercise of the powers 
entrustedtothem. Attemptsto bribe or intimidate them 
constitute offences against the public. They amount to 
more than contempts or breaches of privilege against the 
legislative bodies, and they undoubtedly subject the of- 
fender to the usual course of prosecution and punishment 
in the courts of law. But this liability does not exclude 
the immediate jurisdiction of the legislative body, which 
is supported by strong considerations of public policy. 
The people are entitled to the utmost purity and integri- 
ty in the conduct of their representatives. The House 
is a guardian of the public interests in this respect. Itis 
its duty to make immediate inquiry as to any attempt to 
assail the freedom, or corrupt the integrity, of any of its 
members, From the duty to inquire, arises the right to 

anish; it needs not to be devolved on the ordinary tri- 

unals. It is true that no power to this effect is express] 
given by the constitution, nor does the judicial or crimi- 
nal power given to the courts of the United States in any 
part, expressly extend to the infliction of punishment for 
such offences. But it isnot, therefore, to be inferred that 
no such power exists anywhere. If the courts of the 
United States would possess it by implication, there is no 
reason for refusing it to the legislative body itself, unless 


If a man be 


jt should be discovered to be wholly inconsistent with 


the constitution. or nature, of that body, or with some 
clause in the constitution. But the reverse of the first 
position is the truth. It would be inconsistent with the 
nature of such a body to deny it the power of protecting 
itself from injury or insult, “If its deliberations are not 
perfectly free, its constituents. are eventually injured. 
This power has never been denied in any country, and 


is incidental to the nature of all legislative bodies. If it 


possesses such a power in the case of an immediate in- 
sult or disturbance, preventing the exercise of its ordi- 
nary functions, it is impossible to deny it in other cases, 
which, although less immediate, or less violent, partake 
of the same character, by having a tendency to impair 
the firm and honest discharge of public duties. 

«Those clauses in the constitntion which provide that 
the trial of all crimes shall be by jury, in the State and 
district where the offence has been committed, are ever 
to be held sacred, but it would be doing violence to them 
to carry them farther than the plain meaning, that trial 
by jury shall be preserved in criminal prosecutions in 
the ordinary courts ; otherwise it would be impossible to 
support the jurisdiction given to the Senate in cases of 
impeachment, wherein no trial by jury takes place. It 
appears then that this implied power of punishing what 
are termed contempts and infringements of the privileges 
of the Houses, is, in reality, the useful institution of a 
summary jurisdiction for the punishment of offences sub- 
stantially committed against the people, and that itis cor- 
rectly deduced from the constitution.” The writer is treat- 
ing of a power in the Houses, extending beyond their own 
precincts, and affecting others than their own members; 
and his reasoning applies to our very point. Upon these 
principles, sir, has the matter been settled by the solemn 
adjudication of our Supreme Court. They are the plin 
principles of reason and of common sense, which declare 
that when a power is given to do an act, the power of 
employing means necessary to its execution is also given 
by necessary implication, Hence, it is admitted that 
the power to pass a law to prevent or punish breaches 
of privilege does exist. But where is that power to pass 
a law to define and punish breaches of privilege ex- 
pressly declared.in the constitution? If it be said to 
rest on the general provision that Congress (both 
Houses, with the President) shall pass laws necessary 
and proper to carry into effect the powers expressly 
given, look at the consequences. I have already stated 
that, depending on avy other branch of the Govern- 
ment, the House of Representatives gives up its self- 
protecting power. The Senate may differ widely from 
the House initsviews. It may fear to diminish its own 
power of self-protection. It may unite with the Exec- 
utive in attempts to affect the independence and power 
of the House, and may refuse to pass any law. The 
Executive may stand in opposition to one or both 
branches of the Legislature—may desire to break down 
their privileges, and, therefore, may refuse to sanction 
any act. Meanwhile, the legislative body may be in- 
sulted and abused—the members bearded in their seats, 
and assailed with contumely and violence elsewhere. 
If they resort to the courts to punish such offences as 
come strictly under the definition of crimes, the Presi- 
dent may pardon. 

Sir, the contests which the representatives of the peo- 
ple here assembled are most likely to encounter, aresuch 
as may occur in opposition to Executive measures. This 
is the natural tendency of things in popular governments, 
where contests will arise between those who wield the 
power and patronage, and the fresh representatives of the 
people. The struggle will be between the ins and outs; 
and the possessors of Executive power and their partisans 
may attempt to influence, by corruption or intimidation, 
such members as may stand in their way. These, sir, are 
sepposititous cases, but they are in the natural course of 
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human affairs, A strong popular: leader, or a bold in- 
trepid patriots, who would ‘be ]ikely to. carry measures 
here against Executive. wishes, would be naturally a 
marked object of resentment and vengeance. ‘To brow- 
beat him, to intimidate him by gross abuse, from day 
to. day, in some public journal, or to mienace or assault 
him, may be the means resorted to to hush the voice of 
patriotism in this House. Suppose, sir; in’ some great 
political erisis, the Presidential election to be thrown 
upon the House of Representatives, and, upon a close 
vote, the absence of afew members might decide the 
fate of the nation. How easy to assail them under the 
impunity which this doctrine would confer—that all 
violence upon members of the House should be referred 
to the slow process of judicial investigation elsewhere! 
And must you wait, too, until you can pass laws defi- 
ning the multitudinous forms in which corruption or 
foree shall seek to influence or overawe your members? 
There may be a popular Executive head who shall wield 
a decided majority in both Houses, and, at the same 
time, employ means of corruption or personal violence 
to oppress and. keep down a patriotic minority. Where 
will they find protection for their privileges? Will 
they be able to procure laws to be passed, defining their 
privileges, and punishing the violation of them? Or, sup- 
pose a sall majority in this House opposed to an Execu- 
tive who may féelinclined to intimidate and overawe them 
by acts of violence committed under its secret influence. 
` Must this House humbly sue to their oppressor, to a 
tyrannical President, for his signature to an act to allow 
their privileges? or would they be likely to obtain it. 

Mr. Speaker, all history shows the tendency of Exe- 
outive power to become corrupt, and degenerate into 
tyranny, as it portrays poor, frail humanity con- 
stantly yielding to the influence and seductions of 

ower. Look, sir, to the state of the Commons of Eng- 
and under the last Henry or the first and second James, 
In the rapacious and tyrannical dominion of the bloated 
monarch whom I have ‘first named, upon his decline of 
life, but when he had corrupted and overborne the 
Parliament in both Houses, we see a picture of what 
may possibly befall us at no distant day, in a President 
of the United States, if the representatives in this 
House should ever be corrupted or overawed, by the 
arts or violence of Executive authority. Freedom of 
debate was then allowed, indeed, but it was only a de- 
cent freedom, such as the King approved! [Mr. K. 
here proceeded and read from Lingard’s History of 
England the following passages :] 

“But as the King advanced in age, his views gradu- 
ally developed themselves; after the death of Woolsey, 
they were indulged without restraint. He became as 
rapacious as he was prodigal; as obstinate as he was ca- 

ricious ; as fickle in his friendships as he was merci- 
ess in his resentments. Though liberal of his confi- 
dence, he soon grew suspicious of those whom he had 
ever trusted; and, as if he possessed no other right to 
the crown than that which he derived from the ver 
questionable claim of his father, he viewed with an evil 
eye every remote descendant of the Plantagenets, and 
eagerly embraced the slightest pretexts to. remove those 
whom his jealousy represented as future rivals to him- 
self or his posterity. In pride and vanity he was, per- 
haps, without a parallel, Inflated with the praises of 
interested admirers, he despised the judgments of 
others ; acted as if he deemed himself infallible in mat- 
ters of policy and religion; and seemed to look upon 
dissent from his opinions as equivalent to a breach of al- 
legiance. In his estimation, to submit and to obey 
were the great, the paramount duties of subjects; and 
this persuasion stecled his breast against remorse for the 
blood which he shed, and led him to trample, without 
„ Seruple, on the liberties of the nation.” 
| “As for the third branch of the Legislature, the Com- 
» mons of England, they had not yet acquired sufficient 

‘amportance to oppose any efficient barrier to the power 

Vol, VIIL—188 


so familiar with the histor 


Í of the sovereign; yet care was taken that among them 


the leading members should be devoted.to the Crown, 
and that the Speaker should bè one holding office, or 
high in thé confidence of the ministers, Freedoin of 
debate was, indeed, granted, but with a qualification 
which, in reality, amounted to arefusal. It was only a 
decent freedom; and as the King reserved to himself 
the right of deciding what was or was not decent, hè 
frequently put down the opponents of the court by re- 
primanding the ‘varlets’ in person, or by sending to 


them a threatening message.” 


I admit again, Mr. Speaker, nay, I insist, that’ the 
framers of our constitution were well acquainted with 
the nature of parliamentary privileges, and the dangers 
to which they’ were exposed; and, therefore, I can 
never believe that a convention of men go enlightened, 
of the encroachments of 
royal power upon the privileges of the people, would 
have created a legislative body, and sent it from their 
hands divested of the means of preserving itë existence, 
or of exercising its finctions without a resort to other 
departments. It was natural, necessary, ‘inherent 
power, which they knew that the British House of Corn- 
mons and the colonial assemblies, or provincial legisla- 
tures, had always exerted for securing the free and full 
exercise of the functions they were endowed with as 
the representatives of the people. Sir, you may call’ 
this power by what name you please; but a power 
it is, which has been exercised by every legislative 
body from a period beyond which our most diligent ra- 
searches cannot carry us in the history of civilized Eu- 
rope. In England it was not the common law, properly 


so called, for it was in derogation of thé common law; 


but it has been there always held to be a part of the 


laws of the land, founded in the nature and necessity of 


the thing. So, sir, both the privileges in our constitu- 


tion are against acts which would be otherwise lawfal 
—arrest for debt and for words spoken, The very fact 


of these exemptions or privileges being thus specified, 


and an eomp ion from violence and corruption not 
being specified, 


is evidence that it was believed and un.. 
derstood that self-protection against the latter was a 
power inherent and essentially incidental to the body. 
And ŝo the writers and the judicial tribunals say that, 
thus deduced from the necessity of self-preservation, 
this power would only continue with thè duration of 
the period for exercising the functions to be protected. 
The learned gentleman from Virginia thar. Dony- 
RIDGE } has traced in the English law books the nature 
and object of the privileges of Parliament, amongst 
which you see that freedom of speech and debate is the 
ancient and undoubted right of Parliament; and, to 
protect its members in the exercise of it, this inherent, 
necessary power of self-preservation bas been establish- 
ed by the usages ‘and eustoms of Parliament, according 
to which all matters concerning the Peers and Com- 
mons have been determined there. After a series of 
struggles against royal prerogative, sometimes, too, 
rashly and wantonly exerting itsown power, the Par- 
liament of great Britain has established the necessary 
privileges of its members, now as much restricted: as 
our own, against the influence and power of the Crown, 
as well as against individual assaults. Sir, the light of 
reason, and the progress of political as of civil liberty, 
have worked a conviction of the indispensable necessity 
for these restricted privileges of the representative of 
the people. It was declared. by the statute of William 
and Mary, that freedom. ef speech and debates of pro- 
ceeding in Parliament. ought not to be impeached: or 
questioned in any court or place out of Parlia- 
ment; but no express power te punish, nor any 
particular species “of punishment, was thereby, 
or ever enacted. In the same terms have the fra- 
mers of pur constitution declared this pe of 
speech and of debate for the members of both Houses 
of Congress, because it was necessary to the exercise of 
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their functions, and to a faithful discharge of their du- | 
ties to the people. Itis the right and privilege of the 

eople that their representative shall be free to disclose 
fis sentiments on every subject which concerns the pub- 
lic weal. The statute was a formal and solemn declara- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the subject in England 
at the revolution of 1688; and the freedom of speech 
and debate in Parliament was then emphatically assert- 
ed as one of the true, ancient, indubitable rights, liber- 
ties, and privileges of the people. Being so handed 
down to us by our forefathers; it was engrafted in the, 
constitution of the United States as a sacred and invio- 
lable privilege of the people here. Hence, sir, we see 
that all this talk about our assumed dignity and preten- 
sions to superior privileges is-absurd, idle, and illusory. 
The extravagant cases which have been collected and 
referred to here, of the abuse of privilege and power by 
Parliaments in former ages, cannot deprive us of the 
right, nor should they deter us from the exercise of this 
faculty of sclf-preservation. The abuse of a right or 

rivilege, even by ourselves, in one instance, could not 
invalidate it as one belonging to those whom we repre- 
gent, for a legitimate and proper use of it. This House, 
sir, represents the sovereign people of the United 
States. It is with their dignity and their power we 
stand invested for a limited period. To maintain the 
one, and to exert the other, for their advantage and safe- 
ty, we claim the incidental and indispensable power of 
protecting every individual representative in the free and 
unrestrained privilege of debate. But what House of 
Representatives, under our existing Government, will 
ever dare to affect an overbearing exercise of its privi- 
leges, or sport with the rights of the humblest citizen? 
What member here, knowing, ashe must, his immediate 
responsibility to a people nurtured in a jealous love of 
civil liberty, will ever dare to propose or sanction 
measures of such a character? 

It is upon these grounds and principles, sir, which I 
have argued too much at length, I believe, for the conve- 
nience of members who were ill-disposed to give me their 
attention—certainly too much so for my own convenience. 
This great question of privilege appears to have been 
finally settled both in England and in this country. In the 
celebrated modern case of Sir Francis Burdett against Mr. 


Abbott, Speaker of the House of Commons, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, this privilege of Parliament, and its 
power to punish for a breach of it, are fully settled, In 
that case, the broad question arose whether the House of 
Commons had any authority by law to commit in cases of 
contempt, as for a breach of privilege, and its inherent 
right and power of self-protection was unequivocally ad- 
judged. J will read some portion of the decision of that 
case, from the report of it in 14th East. 

Lord Ellenborough, who delivered the judgment of 
the Court of King’s Bench, said that, after the most ma- 
ture consideration, he had not a particle of doubt. Every 
difficulty had been stated in the most elaborate form. All 
the eases had been brought forward. And, with this last 
solemn decision upon the whole ground of English autho- 
rities, I meet the case of the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Bearpstey,] whom I consider as entitled to a reply, 
from the same sources of authority. They were all exa- 
mined by the court, upon the authority of precedents in 
Parliament, and the recognition of statutes and of judges 
in the courts of law : and Lord Ellenborough, after all, de- 
manded, “ what is there against it?” As to both Houses 
of Parliament, he said, “ the privileges which belong to 
them seem, at all times, to have been, and necessarily must 
be, inherent in them, independent of any precedent: it 
was necessary that they should have the most complete 
personal security, to enable them freely to meet for the 
purpose of discharging their important functions, and also 
that they should have the right of self-protection. I do 
not mean merely against acts of individual wrong; for poor 
and. impotent indeed would be the privileges of Parlia- 
ment, if they could not glo protect themselves against in- 


juries and affronts offered to the aggregate body, which 


might prevent.or impede the full and effectual exercise 
of their parliamentary functions. This is an essential 
right necessarily inherent in the supreme Legislature of 
the kingdom, and of course, as necessarily inherent in 
the Parliament assembled in the two Houses as in one, 
The right of self-protection implies, as a consequence, & 
right to use the necessary means for rendering such 
self-protection effectual. Independently, therefore, of 
any precedents or recognised practice on the subject, 
such a body must, a priori, be armed with a competent 
authority to enforce the free and independent exercise 
of its own proper functions, whatever those functions 
might be. On this ground, it has been, I believe, very 
generally admitted in argument, that the House of Com- 
mons must be, and is, authorized to remove any immedi- 
ate obstructions to the due course of its own proceed- 
ings. But this mere power of removing actual impedi- 
ments to its proceedings would not be sufficient for the 
purposes of its full and efficient protection. It must also 
have the power of protecting itself from insult and in- 
dignity, wherever offered, by punishing those who offer 
it.” “And would it consist with the dignity of such 
bodies, or, what is more, with the immediate and effec- 
tual exercise of their important functions, that they 
should wait the comparatively tardy result of a prose- 
cution in the ordinary course of law, for the vindication 
of their privileges from wrong and insult? The neces- 
sity of the case would, therefore, upon principles of natu- 
ral reason, seem to require that such bodies, constituted 
for such purposes, and exercising such functions as they 
do, should possess the powers which the history of the 
earliest times shows that they have in fact possessed and 
used.” So was the judgment of the court unanimous in 
the King’s Bench, and, upon a writ of error, was af- 
firmed in the Exchequer Chamber. Sir Francis Burdett 
took his case, upon a writ of error, before the House of 
Lords, where itgwas again fully argued in his behalf, 
but decided, without hesitation, against him, even with 
the warm and zealous concurrence of Lord Erskine, the 
able and jealous champion of civil rights. There is one 
thing remarkable, sir, in this ease, which appeared to 
be hailed by Lord Erskine with great satisfaction—that 
the House of Commons, by the mode of pleading adopt- 
ed by their Speaker, permitted the case to proceed, and 
to be decided, as upon the law of the land. The Speak- 
er did not plead to the jurisdiction, but put himself on 
the country as to the fact, and pleaded a justification in 
law. And the power of the House of Commons to pun- 
ish by imprisonment for contempt was settled as the 
law of the land. 

I will now come, sir, to the American courts, and I ask 
gentlemen whether I could better refute their arguments 
than by showing a uniform current of decisions here 
against them. ‘The identical arguments in favor of the 
exercise of this power have been applied here as in Eng- 
land, because they are the eternal principles of reason, 


and result from the very nature of all Government. It is - 


not because they are English principles or precedents that 
we apply them here, although they have been handed 
down to us, but itis because they are such as apply in all 
times to every free representative Government, and are 
essential to its preservation. 

[ could wish gentlemen to have the full benefit of the 
ease which has been already referred to in the Massa- 
chusetts Reports—the case of Coffin against Coffin; in 
which all the principles I have relied upon are recognised 
in the clearest and strongest manner by Chief Justice Par- 
sons. Fle states the privileges of speech and debate in the 
most forcible manner, as not so much the privilege of the 
House as an organized body, as of the individual member, 
who holdsit from the constitution and from the will of the 
people, and can no more be deprived of it than of his 
freedom from arrest, and maintains the power of the 
House to punish any breach of it. 
Anderson and Dunn, decided by the Supreme Court of 


But, sir, the case of *- 
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the ‘United States, is a conclusive recognition of the priv- 
ilege, and of the power nowin controversy. The learned 
‘judge, who delivered:the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
drew from the constitution itself, and the ‘essential na- 
ture of our free representative Government, the princi- 
ples on which the power of this House to punish for a 
breach of its privileges was to be sustained, in defiance 
of the objection that no express power is given. This 
and every other like difficulty which the learned coun- 
sel has set up, on, this occasion, upon constitutional 
grounds, are fully answered in that case, as were all the 
English@ases cited by him and others, put aside by the 
last. solemn decision in the British courts: for almost ev- 
ery argument and every view which has been taken of 
this subject, on the present occasion, is to be found in 
the one or the other of these reported cases. To the 
multiplied suggestions of constitutional difficulties aud 
of possible dangers resulting from the exercise of the in- 
dispensable power of self-protection by this House, the 
same learned judge gave one general character, which I 
will present in his own words. “These are not argu- 
ments; they are visions which mar the enjoyment of ac- 
tual blessings, with the attack or feint of the harpies of 
imagination.” I will proceed a little further with Mr. 
Justice Johnson. [Mr. K. read from Anderson vs. Dunn :] 
“The idea is Utopian, that Government can exist with- 
out leaving the exercise of discretion somewhere. Pub- 
lic security against the abuse of such discretion must 
rest on responsibility and stated appeals to, public ap- 
probation. Where all power is derived from the people, 
and public functionaries, at short intervals, deposite it 
at the feet of the people, to be resumed again only at 
their will, individual fears may be alarmed by the mon- 
sters of imagination, but individual liberty can be in lit- 
tle danger.” But if there is one maxim which necessa- 
rily rides over all others, in the practical application of 
Government, it is, that the publie functionaries must be 
left at liberty to exercise the powers which the people 
have entrusted to them. The interest and dignity of 
those who ercated them require the exertion of the pow- 
ers indispensable to the attainment of the ends of their 
creation. Nor is a casual conflict with the rights of par- 
ticular individuals any reason to be urged against the 
exercise of such powers. The wretch beneath the gal- 
lows may repine at the fate which awaits him, and yet 
it is no less certain that the laws under which he suffers 
were made for his security. The unreasonable murmurs 
of individuals against the restraints of society have a di- 
rect tendency to produce that worst of all despotisms 
which makes every individual the tyrant over his neigh- 
bors.” I will only add this—“ The present question is, 
what is the extent of the punishing power which the de- 
liberative assemblies of the Union may assume and ex- 
ercise on the principle of self-preservation? Analogy 
and the nature of the case furnish the answer— the 
least possible power adequate to the end proposed,’ which 
is the power of imprisonment. It may at first view, 
and from the history of the practice of our legislative 
bodies, be thought to extend to other inflictions. But 
every other will be found to be mere commutation for 
confinement, since commitment alone is the alternative 
where the individual proves contumacious. And even 
to the duration of imprisonment a period is imposed by 
the nature of things, since the existence of the power 
that imprisons is indispensable to its continuance; and 
- although the legislative power continues perpetual, the 
legislative body ceases to exist on the moment of its 
adjournment or periodical dissolution, It follows that 
imprisonment must terminate with that adjournment.” 
Sir, this case of John Anderson, which gave rise to 
the suit and trial reported in 6th Wheaton, was agitated 
in this House, and canvassed upon every constitutional 
ground that could be suggested by members in debate ; 
and the whole matter was fully discussed. After multi- 


plied and varied motions and resolutions, the point was- 
settled on the motion of a gentleman from Maryland, : 
(Mr. Culbreth,) for discharging the party, onthe ground’ > 
that the House had no constitutional right to try-or pun- 
ish the offence, which was negatived by a majority of 119 
to47. The resolution for bringing up John Anderson’ 
for trial was then adopted; he was adjudged by the 
House to be guilty of the contempt alleged, and was 
reprimanded and discharged. This affair. occurred in 
1818; there had been, before, cases in Congress involy- 
ing the same question, in which the power of the House 
had been distinctly asserted. The cases of Randall and 
Whitney, in 1795, and of Gunn, in 1796, will be remem- 
bered. If; as the learned counsel has said, in the first 
case, no constitutional defence was set up by the party 
accused, every suggestion was made by members to raise. 
the question, and it was resolved that Randall was guilty 
of a contempt to, and a breach of, the,privilegés of the 
House. And, in the case of Gunn, a like assertion of the 
power was voted on a report of Mr, Madison, though 
the party was discharged on an apology deemed suffi- 
cient. John Anderson brought his suit at law to try his 
constitutional ‘rights, but he received, in the highest tri- 
bunal, the judgment I have stated. f i 

And now, Mr, Speaker, I will discuss, in a very brief 
manner, the question of fact, Is the charge proved?” 
The nature of the charge-and the circumstances of the 
case are fully before us. ` Do the facts proved support 
the allegation of the violence having been committed on 
the-person of the member from Ohio with the intent 
and for the cause imputed? Bet 

The counsel noticed two minor charges, (as he called 
them,) that of the member having been beaten so as to 
have been kept from his seat in this House, or having 
been beaten on his way to a member of the Senate on 
business. I presume, sir, it can make no possible differ- 
ence in the case, where he. was beaten, if the assault 
was committed on account of words spoken in debate. 
That the assault and battery was committed;has been’ 
amply proved; and in what manner? Much has‘been™ 
said, sir, about the provocation, and whether the extra- 
ordinary violence was induced by the speech, or the 
publication of the speech; but one thing is clear—that, 
if any case could occur to call for a solemn investiga- 
tion by this House of its violated dignity in the person’ 
of one of its members, it is to be seen in the enormity of. 
the attack upon the person of the member from Ohio, 
Shall I hold up to you the picture of this transaction 
from the evidence which has been given of it? I will’ 
not do so to influence your minds, but to bring to them 
the true nature of the case you are called upon to de- 
cide. It is to place before you the member from Ohio, 
as the representative of an important State, in the actual 
condition to which the exercisé of his constitutional 
privilege here has reduced him, and to put to a fair test 
the duties which we owe to ourselves and the people 
whom we represent, and more especially to the constitu- 
ents of that member, I will read from the deposition 
of the honorable Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Buoxner,] 
his account of the rencontre, from the. first meeting of 
the accused and the member from Ohio, till the total 
prostration of the latter. 

“ Houston was standing not directly facing the palings, 
but rather quartering towards it, and quartering to me; 
without answering my question, he appeared to shift the 
position of his feet. I saw nothing at the time, but soon 
discovered a gentleman coming across the Avenue, and 
pretty near to us, and near to the pavement; at the time 
I did not recognize the individual when I first observed 
him, but as he approached nearer, and was in the act of 
putting his foot upon the pavement, I discovered it to be 
Mr. Sranperry. It occurred immediately to me that 
there would be a difficulty between them, having under- 
stood previously that there had been dissatisfaction be- 
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tween them. Houston did not reply tomy question. As 
SranserRY approached nearer, he appeared to halt in his 
place, Houston asked if that was Mr. STANBERRY; he 
replied, very politely, and bowing at the same time, 
‘yeg, sir ;” then, said Houston, you are the damned ras- 


cal, and with that struck him with a stick which he held. 


in bis hand. Sranserey threw up his hands over his 
head, and staggered back; his hat fell off, and he ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, don’t.” Houston continued to follow him 
up, and continued to strike him. After receiving several 
severe blows, STANBEERY turned, as I thought, to run off. 
Houston at that moment sprung ‘upon him in the rear, 
Sransxrry’s arms hanging down, apparently defence- 
less, He seized him, and attempted to throw him, but 
was not able to do so, Sranserry carried him about on 
the pavement some little time; whether he extricated 
himself, or Houston thrust him from him, I am not able 
to determine. I thought he thrust him from him; as 
he passed him, he struck him, and gave him a trip; 
Sranprary fell; when he fell he still continued to halloo; 
indeed, he hallooed all the time pretty much, except 
when they were scuffling. I saw STANBERRY, after hav- 
ing received several blows, put out both hands in this 
way, he then lying on his back, I did not discover what 
was in his hands, or if any thing was; but I heard a 
sound like the snapping of a gun lock, and I saw particles 
of fire. Houston appeared to take hold of SranBerry’s 
hands, and took something from them, which I could not 
see. After that, Houston stood up more erect, still beat- 
ing STANBERRY with a stick over the head, arms, and 
sides ; Sranzerry still kept his hands spread out. After 
Houston’s giving him several other blows, he lay on his 
back and put up his feet ; Houston then struck him else- 
where. r. Sranperry, after having received several 
blows, ceased to halloo, and lay, as I thought, perfectly 
still, All this time I had not spoken to either of the 
parties, or interfered in any manner whatever. J now 
thought Sranperry-was badly hurt, or perhaps killed, 
fram the manner in which he lay. I stepped up to 
Houston to tell him to desist, but without being spoken 
to, he quit of his own accord. Mr. Stanperry then got 
up on his feet, and I then saw the pistol in the right 
hand of Governor Houston for the first time.” 

Such is.the evidence of the honorable Senator. With 
respect to.the witness, I will say only one word. “Mine 
enemy’s dog, had he bit me,” should not have died that 
death in my presence. And it is said that our proceed- 
ings, in such a case as this, will be decided by the peo- 
ple. I trust, sir, that gentlemen are greatly mistaken. 
The people will regard the powers with which they have 


invested us, and they will hold us responsible for the due | 


exertion of them for the vindication of the privilege of 
every member of our body. Ifany man could be more 
abused and degraded in his person by the violence of 
another, I know not how; and are we at liberty to turn 
off the complaint of the member from Ohio, and con- 
demn him to loss of caste, because his pistol missed fire? 
Shall we undertake to degrade bim from the right of 
protection and the privileges of this House common to 
us all, under the provisions of the constitution, because 
he proved so unfortunate as not to have killed his as- 
saillant? Shall I ask, sir, what else he could have done? 
Some of us might affect to make a ready answer; but 
we have never tried, and therefore cannot know, the dif- 
ficulties of such a moment of discomfiture and impend- 
ing destruction. 

The counsel for the accused has taken a view of the 
conduct of the member from Ohio, which is wholly un- 
supported by the evidence, and has, with the aid of ima- 
gination, represented him asa man arming himself for an 
affray, and going forth as an aggressor, and he has more 
than intimated the character of the act, in the eye of the 
law, had he successfully maintained the fight. Sir, the 
evidence wholly refutes this statement. Although the 
member had been informed that it was rumored that the 


accused meant to shoot him in the street, and had been 
advised by a friend to prepare to defend himself, and 
although he had armed himself accordingly, he was af- 
terwards thrown off his guard by various circumstances, 
and carried but a single pistol. At eight o'clock at 
night, when he was going on a visit to a friend, and had 
no expectation of meeting the accused, he was suddenly 
accosted by the accused, and instantly struck down with 
a bludgeon. Whilst prostrate beneath his assailant, and 
as he continued to strike him with great violence, he got 
his hand upon his pistol, (his only weapon and his only 
possible means of defence, ) and endeavored to digcharge 
it. He did not draw the pistol till he was beaten to the 
ground, and was lying helpless, and in the hands of his 
adversary; and he resorted to the pistol, as he had a 
strict legal right to do, to save himself from the proba- 
bility of impending death or great bodily harm. And 
so it would have stood in the eye of the Jaw, upon the 
settled rules of self-defence, in any judicial forum, 

For what was this ignominious chastisement inflicted ? 
It is alleged to haye been for a speech of the member 
from Ohio, made in this House, in a debate ona subject 
pending before it. In that speech was a passage im- 
porting a charge upon the late Secretary of War of an 
attempt made by him fraudulently to give to the ac- 
cused the contract for Indian rations. I am not to un- 
dertake to maintain this allegation of a fraud, in order 
to support the argument I bavein hand. It is sufficient 
to say that this House, having an inquisitorial power 
over all high officers of the Government, is the proper 

lace for a fair inquiry into every species of corrupt or 
improper conduct in them, which the ordinary tribunals 
of justice cannot reach ; and that it is the duty of every 
member who comes to the knowledge:of fraudulent 
practices in the officers or departments of the Govern- 
ment to communicate the information to this House. 
He must do this, however, under a responsibility to this 
House, and to public opinion. I know nothing of the 
subject to which the member from Ohio so emphatically 
alluded in his obnoxious speech, and I havenosympathy 
or participation in the charge, more than any other 
member of this House; and I speak merely in reference 
to the privilege of speech and debate, which is secured 
to every member on this floor by the express provisions 
of the constitution, For myself, I would never give my 
sanction or countenance to light and frivolous intima- 
tions of fraudulent practices in any officer of Govern- 
ment; but, if I should become master of any such secret, 
and of such facts and circumstances as would convince the 
mind of a reasonable man of the reality of their existence, 
I would feel myself bound to disclose all my information 
to the House, and I would do it fearlessly. What, then, 
has the member from Ohio done in his place? He has 
alleged a corrupt design on the part of the late Sec- 
retary of War in an important transaction, in which 
an official duty had devolved on him, and he went fur- 
ther, and charged the President with a fall know- 
ledge of the business. He moreover gave his reasons 
for his belief in the facts alleged, and referred in part 
to his authority. Sir, that member and every other 
is amenable to this House, even in the penalty of ex- 
pulsion, for a gross, false clamor; but his privilege of 
freedom of speech and debate here cannot be constitu- 
tionally or legally questioned in any other place. An 
inquiry into frauds or corruptions in any branch of 
the Government is too important to the interests of 
the people ‘to be stifled by violence or intimidation, 
even from individuals who may deem themselves un- 
justly accused. 

In England it is an established principle, anda rule set- 
tled even by their courts, that a member in his place may 
make a charge or propose an inquiry upon common fame; 
and here the constitution has given an equal freedom of 
speech and debate. It is a freedom of debate and a 
liberty of action, with which this House isinvested by the 
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people, in order that it may subserve their own great 
paramount interests. T ; 

I cannot, Mr. Speaker, entertain the slightest doubt 
that the member from Ohio was questioned and beaten 
for his speech made in this House, and I do not perceive 
how it is possible from the evidence to come to any other 
conclusion, notwithstanding all the subtlety that has 
been practised to disprove it. — 

The speech of the member was delivered in the House 
on the 31st of March, and was published in the Intelli- 
gencer on Monday the 2d instant. The note of the ac- 
cused, was dated on the 3d, and delivered on the 4th, by 
the honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. C. Joun- 
son,] to the. member from Ohio. “The object of this 
note is to ascertain whether my name was used by you 
in debate; and, if so, whether your remarks have been 
correctly quoted.” Such is its tenor. The reply was 
(dated on the 4th, but not delivered till the 5th)—“I 
cannot recognise the right of Mr. Houston to make this 
request.” Throughout all the conversation of the ac- 
cused with his friend, the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee, not a syllable was ever said by him about the 
publication as distinct from the debate; and this ap- 
pears, notwithstanding the close examination of an hon- 
orable member to that point. The witness said, indeed, 
in answer to the question, that he certainly thought 
that the accused felt himself aggrieved by the publica- 
tion in the newspaper, but did not remember that he 
ever uttered any thing from which that impression was 
drawn. The accused swore that he would right the 
wrong where it was given, and would whip the damned 
rascal before he left the House, the honorable member 
from Tennessee [Mr. C. Jounson] and the accused then 
standing behind the Speaker’s chair! But the counsel 
negativos this idea, and puts the provocation upon the 
refusal to answer the accused, aat. the insult of the an- 
swer addressed to his friend! And yet the writing out 
and publication of the speech by the member is relied 
upon as an unprivileged aggression, upon the evident 

terthought suggested by a distinction found in some 
English cases. But did the accused know on the 8d, or 
even on the 4th, that the member from Ohio, and not 
the reporter, had written out the speech, and caused it 
to be published? From all that appears, he never did 
know it till this trial had proceeded. But, sir, the 
writing out and publication of a speech made here by a 
member in debate is of the essence of the privilege. se- 
cured by our constitution, as has been already shown 
by the gentleman from Virginie, [Mr. Doppripex,] and 
the distinction, therefore, of these cases can have no ap- 
plication in this country. I was aware of one of the 
cases referred to as supporting the distinction, but I 
have no doubt it would be found that this case, and all 
others of its class, must rest on an old standing rule of 
the House of Commons, which has subsisted for one or 
two centuries, that the debates in the House should not 
be divulged or published without its order or authority. 

Under the operation of this rule, the English people 
had once, perhaps, a more restricted knowledge of the 
speeches and: doings of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, though the spirit of liberty found means long ago 
to evade the restriction, and to disseminate an adequate 
account of every thing that was there said or done. I 
remember well, sir, my reading, when a boy, in “ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” published in London a little 
less than a century ago, “Debates in the Senate of Lil- 
liput,” which were none other than the regular speech- 
es in Parliament under the guise of fictitious characters. 
But, in the present enlightened state of the public mind 
in England, this ancient rule is obselete, or wholly disre- 
garded, and the debate of every hour in Parliament is 
given out to the people in numberless daily journals. 

But, Mr. Speaker, upon’ the whole evidence in this 
ease, there remains not a doubt that it was the speech 
of the member from Ohio in debate upon this floor, that 


was the cause, the true cause of the outrage committed 
upon him by the accused, and that fact concludes the 
subject. : av” 
Tive thanks to the Chair, and I give thanks to those 
members who have honored me. with their attention, 
and I submit this question to the House, being prepared 
to give my Yote. ; f 
Mr. DICKSON, of New York, next obtained the-floor. 
Jt was with much hesitation, he said, that he rose to ad- 
dress the House at this late hour of the day; but he 
must claim its indulgence while he delivered his opinion 
in this novel and interesting question ; interesting, not 
only as it respected the accused, but as it respected the 
privileges of this House, and the privileges of the Ame- 
rican people, . . : 
And what, said Mr. D., is the question before us? 
The respondent is charged with a breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, by an assault and battery on the 
member from Ohio, [Mr. Sranserry,] for words spoken 
by him in debate on this floor. I consider the charge 
as admitted by the respondent at the bar. Independent 
of the response of the accused, I consider the charge as 
proved by the note addressed to the member from Ohio. 
The member was not asked whether the remarks in the 
Intelligencer were true, but whether those remarks 
were an accurate report of his speech, 
What more?. The remark of the accused to his friend 
from Tennessee, when advised not to make the assault 
in this house, that he would 


“right the wrong wherever given, 
E’en if ‘twere in the court of heaven,” 


proves, conclusively, that the assault and battery were 
ior words spoken in debate on this floor, and not-for the 
publication of the speech in the Intelligencer. 

The counsel for the accused urged, in his defence, 
that it was not the speech, but the note from the mem- 
ber from Ohio, that occasioned the assault. Was that 
true? Was there any thing in that note insulting to 
the accused? Was there any insult to the friend of 
the accused from Tennessee? That friend swears that 
he was doubtful, that he consulted his friends, that they 
advised him, and his own judgment confirmed their de- 
cision, that there was no indignity offered by the note 
to the accused or his friend; that he so informed the 
accused, who was satisfied with such judgment of his 
friend, and the judgment of the common friends of both. 
The note, then, contained no insult to the accused; and 
I consider the charge as fully.proved, that the assault 
and battery were for words spoken in debate on the 
floor of this House: $ 

But I shall assume a still broader ground. The coun- 
sel for the accused triumphantly asked, whether, if an 
assault. and battery were committed on a member, and 
he was disabled, not while on his way to or from his 
boarding-house, but in going to see other members on 
business in relation to the discharge of his duties as such 
member, it would be a breach of privilege. I contend 
that it would, and that an assault and battery committed 
on a member, during the session of Congress, with or 
without cause, would be a breach of privilege, as decid- 
ed by the late Chief Justice Parsons, and the other 
judges of the supreme court of Massachusetts. 

The accused has, then, been guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this House, and rendered himself liable to 
arrest and imprisonment by its order; shown by elemen- 
tary writers, the repeated decisions. of both Houses of 
Parliament since 1550, and by the decisions of the. Courts 
of Common Pleas, King’s Bench, Exchequer Chamber, all 
the judges, and the House of Lords sitting as a court of 
error in England. In the fourth year of Edward the 
Sixth, 1560, one Withrington was committed to the 
Tower for an assault on one Brandling, a burgess of New- 
castle. (8 St. Trials, p. 9.) Williams threatened and 
assaulted Bainbrigg, a member of the House of Com_ 
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mons; a complaint was made, 


issued, and Williams’ was-brought to the bar of the, 


House, examined, convicted of a breach of the privileges 
of the House, and imprisoned. (1 Hatsell, 92.) With- 
out fatiguing the House with a recital of similar cases, 
more than fifty of which are referred to on my minutes 
before me, suffice it to say, that, from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the present time, as appears by the 
journals of the House of Commons, assaults and batteries 
on members of the House, in the streets of London and 
Westminster, have been deemed, adjudged, and pun- 
ished as breaches of the privileges of the House. 

Such proceedings were adopted and sanctioned, dur- 
ing the same period, by the House of Lords, in analo- 

„gous cases. Not only assaults and batteries by indi- 
vidual, lawless violence, but the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the members of either House of Parliament, by 
the officers of justice, and by order of the courts of 
England, except for treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, has, during the same period, been deemed a 
breach of the privileges of the House. They have ar- 
rested and punished the individual who sued out the 
process, and the officers who made the arrest. They 
have arrested the sheriffs of Middlesex for a contempt 
and a breach of privilege, for refusing obedience to an 
order of the House directing them to set at liberty a 
member in their custody. The House of Commons have 
appointed a committee to enforce obedience to their 
order, and to set at liberty, by force, a member of their 
House arrested by the officers of justice, and by virtue 
of the process of the courts. Not only has the arrest of 
a member of the House by the officers of justice, but by 
order of the privy council, and even of the King him- 
self, been considered and adjudged a breach of the pri- 
vileges of the House. Mr. Strickland, a member of the 
House of Commons, was arrested by order of the privy 
council of Queen Elizabeth, 14th April, 1576, for intro- 
ducing a bill into the House of Commons to reform the 
book of common prayer, and for words spoken in debate 
in relation thereto. This was the first attempt to 
abridge the freedom of debate in England, jand justly 
awakened and aroused the indignation of the House 
of Commons and the people. : 

Yelverton introduced the subject to the attention of 
the House in the indignant language of a freeman, and 
with a boldness and manly independence becoming a 
statesman and a member of Parliament. The privy 
cougcil were alarmed; some of them whispered to the 
Speaker, and a motion was made, and further proceed- 
ings adjourned until the next day. The member was 
released from imprisonment, and appeared in his seat, 
at the opening of the House, the next morning. 

James I. (June, 1621) imprisoned Sir Edwyn Sandys, 
of the House of Commons, for words used in debate. 
The House appointed a committee to wait on him, and 
ascertain the cause of his detention. They denied the 
King’s right to imprison. The King wrote to the 
Speaker, “severely reprobating those fiery and popular 
spirits of some of the House of Commons, who had pre- 
sumed to argue and debate publicly of matters far above 
their reach and capacity, tending to our high dishonor 
and breach of prerogative royal,” and added, “We 
think ourselves very free and able to punish any man’s 
misdemeanor ia Parliament, as well during their sitting 
as after, upon any man’s insolent behavior there,” 

In relation to said remarks of the King, Mr. Crew, in 
the House of Commons, asserting and maintaining the 
privileges of the House, said, “If we should yield our 
liberties to be but of grace, these walls, that have 
known the holding of them for so many years, would 
blush.” James. the First, in the language of the his- 
torian, “was an arbitrary monarch, wishing to trample 
on the rights and liberties of the people.” In the fifth 
eee of Charles I., Sir John Elliot, Denzil Hollis, and 

enjamin Valentine were indicted, tried, and convicted, 
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a warrant was instantly | for words spoken by them in debate in the House of- 


Commons, and sentenced to pay fines and be imprisoned. 
Such proceedings were condemned by the House of 
Commons, and adjudged a breach of their privileges. 

“Every obstruction in their [the House of Com- 
mons] duties, by a stranger, by assaulting, challenging, 
or insulting any single representative of the House of 
Commons, has, from the middle of the sixteenth century- 
downwards, been justly deemed a breach of privilege, 
and an offence against the whole body.” (Hallam’s 
Constitutional History, p. 358.) “I understand it to 
be clearly part of the law and custom of Parliament, 
that each House may inquire ,into and imprison for 
breaches of privilege, and that an assault on members 
is a breach of privilege. (Hargrave’s Jurid. Argument, 
vol. 2, p. 188. 1 Chitty’s Blackstone, p. 164, &e., d&e., 
and Chitty’s Notes, 8 State Trials, 23." (4 Inst, 
fol. 50.) 

The power to arrest and to punish for breaches of 
privilege is so clear, that all the judges of England 
have, for more than two centuries, disclaimed all power 
and all jurisdiction to discharge on habeas corpus a 
person thus committed by the House of Commons, or to 
inquire into the cause of the commitment. And this 
rule was adopted as well in relation to the Lord Mayor 
of London, and the nobles of the land, as the com- 
moner. In support of this assertion, I will only 
refer to the case of the Earl of Shaftesbury, in 1677. (6 
State Trials, 1270. 8 St. Trials, p. 80.) The Aylesbury 
men. (2 Ld. Raymond’s Rep., 1105.) Case of Alex- 
ander Murray, in 1751. (1 Will. Rep., 299.) Flowers 
ease. (8 Term. Rep., 323.) And the case of Brass 
Crosby, Lord Mayor of London, in 1771, (8 Wilson’s 
Rep., 188.) 

About the year 1810, Sir Francis Burdett was com- 
mitted to the Tower for a breach of the privileges of 
the House of Commons. He brought his action in the 
Court of King’s Bench against Sir Charles Abbott, the 
then Speaker of the House of Commons, and declared 
against him in trespass for assault and battery, and false 
imprisonment. The defendant pleaded, in justification, 
the proceedings and order of the House of Commons, 
and his warrant issued in pursuance of such orders, to 
commit the plaintiff to the Tower. To this plea the 
plaintiff demurred. The case was argued by Mr. Hol- 
royd, at very great length, for Sir Francis Burdett. In 
his argument, he reviewed all the cases in England. 

Lord Ellenborough, Chief Justice, in delivering his 
opinion, in like manner, reviewed all the adjudged cases, 
the history and the privileges of Parliament, and over- 
ruled the demurrer, in which decision all the judges 
concurred. (14 East's Rep. p. 1.) The cause was car- 
ried by Sir Francis to the Court of Exchequer Chamber, 
anl there argued by another counsel for plaintiff, when 
Mr. Mansfield, the then Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, delivered the unanimous opinion of the court, 
confirming the decision of the King’s Bench. (4 Taunt. 
Rep., p. 401.) The cause was then carried by Sir Fran- 
cis, by writ of error, to the House of Lords. And there, 
as a last effort, he availed himself of the extensive 
learning and exalted talents of Lord Brougham, the 
present Chancellor of England. When Lord Brougham 
had finished his long and able argument, the defendant’s 
counsel was stopped by Lord Eldon, and, after a brief 
opinion delivered by Lord Erskine, the House of Lords 
unanimously affirmed the decision of the Courts ofKing’s 
Bench, and the Exchequer Chamber. (5 Dowe’s Par. 
Rep., 165, 199.) Arrests and imprisonments were then 
adopted by both Houses of Parliament, for the last 
three centuries, for breach of the privileges of either 
House by members or by strangers, in restraint as 
well of the officers of the court, and the insolence 
and tyranny of the royal prerogative and power, as of 
individual lawless violence, sustained by all elemen- 
tary writers, and all the judges of England. Among 
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those judges were Sir Michael Foster, the popularjudge, 
the advocate and’firm supporter of the rights and lib- 
erties of the people; and Sir. Matthew Hale, who had 
collated the laws and constitutions of all countries and 
all ages, the ermine of whose robes was never soiled by 
meanness or injustice, whose whole life was pure as the 
dews of Hermon, and whose integrity and entire charac- 
ter. were a noble eulogy on buman nature, and added 
dignity to map.’ Among the members of Parliament 
who sustained the principles for which I contend, was 
William Pitt, the elder, Earl of Chatham, venerabile no- 
men. Edmund Burke, the friend of freedom, of. this 
country in her revolutionary struggle, of oppressed Ire- 
land, and the oppressed in India, in whose works, with 
some political heresies, are more general maxims in pol- 
ities and morals, founded on a thorough knowledge of 
history and human nature, useful to the statesman, and 
adapted to all times and all countries, than are to be 
found in the works of any other author; a man who 
drew his metaphors and illustrations from all nature, 
and every art and science; whose feelings were ardent, 
the visions of whose fancy were bright, whose genius, 
cultivated, polished, and refined, awakened, soothed, 
instructed, aroused, inspired, ‘was penetrating as electric 
fire, and bright as the lightning’s flash, and whose path 
_was splendid as the galaxy of heaven. With him were 
the younger Pitt, Sheridan, Erskine, and Fox, splendid 
luminaries, which threw into the shade and eclipsed all 
the other and minor lights of the country, if not of the 
age, in which they lived. 

And yet we are told weshonld not look to England for 
precedents. And why not? To what country are we 
most indebted for the great body of the common law, 
adopted in most of the States, and whose wisdom the 
Supreme Court, and the whole nation, admire and vene- 
rate? To what country are we indebted for many of 
our most valuable political institutions? In what coun- 
try has there ever existed a national assembly bearing so 
near a resemblance to this House as the House of Com- 
mons in England? Are not most of the rules of this 
House adopted from those of the British Parliament ? 
Aud in doubtful questions, not governed by any express 
rule of the House, do we not constantly refer to the lex 
parliamentaria for precedents? And in determining the 
privileges of this House, and of the American people, 
shall we not look for precedents in analogous cases, to 
the House of Commons? Shall this be the only case in 
which we shall close our eyes against the lights of ex- 
perience of other countries and past ages? Who in 
England most strongly objected to the power in the 
Commons to punish for breach of privilege? James 
I, Charles I, Charles II, and James II, the tyrants 
and despots of their day. Are we prepared for such 
Pee in this free and happy land? And who most 
highly applauded and justified the exercise of such power? 
The people. They were a wall, a tower of strength to 
the Commons. The struggle was always between the 
royal prerogative and power and the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the people. When did the people find 
fault with the House of Commons for vindicating their 
privileges? When were meetings held and petitions 
presented against the exercise of such power? There 
never were any such meetings. The history of Great 
Britain furnishes no such precedents; the precedents 
were all in support of the House of Commons; every 
citizen felt that, in the preservation of the privileges of 
Parliament his dearest rights were concerned and main- 
tained. King James I. December 11th, 1581, (Par. Hist, 
vol. 5, p. 497) addressed a letter to the Commons, deny- 
ing their privileges to be their undoubted right and in- 
heritance, saying “he could not endure that his subjects 
should use such anti-monarchial words concerning their 


liberties,” and alleged that such privileges were derived 
from the Crown. 
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The House of Commons, in-answer thereto, resolved 
“that the liberties, franchises, and privileges, of Parlia- 
ment were the ancient and undoubted birthright and in- 
heritance of the subjects of England,” and that-each 
member of the House of Commons “hath freedom from 
ali impeachment, imprisonment, or: molestation, (other 
than by censure of the House,) for, or concerning, any 
bill, speaking, reasoning, or declaring of any- matter 
touching the Parliament business.” The King was so-in- 
censed that he sent for the journals of the House, and 
with his own hand tore out the leaf containing the above 
extract, “and declared the same in full council, and in 
the presence of the judges, to be invalid, annulled, void, 
and of no effect,” and not Jong after dissolved the Par- 
liament. (Par. Debates, vol. 2, p. 359.) fi 

There was a similar contest. in 1640 for the royal 
power, on the one hand, and the liberty of the people 
on the other, between Charles I and the House of Com- 
mons, (2d Par. Debates, p. 640, 643.) - Have we now 
a James I, or a Charles I, and. are the people prepared 
to approbate their doctrines, and to surrender their dear- 
est rights and privileges? : And now permit me to ask, 
when were the privileges of the House of Commons the 
most resiste? In the reign of the monarchs aforesaid, 
and during the existence of the star chamber, and the 
court in which Jeffries, the judicial murderer, the ermine 
of whose robe, and the robe itself, were soiled and 
steeped in blood, presided, “those beds of justice where 
justice forever slept,” where vengeance and tyranny 
were alone awake, and doomed to the gibbet and the 
block, the wisest, the boldest and the most ardent friends 
of freedom, and the purest and best patriots of England. 

And when were the privileges of the Commons. most 
cherished, and the best maintained? Since the revolu- 
tion, when the sun of liberty arose from the darkness of 
despotism and the reigns of terror, and the franchises 
and liberties of Parliament and the people have constant- 
ly flourished and increased as the sun of liberty th Brit- 
ain has ascended towards the meridian. The principles 
and provisions in our own constitution, securing to mem- 
bers of Congress freedom from arrests, and freedom of 
debate, were adopted from the English constitution, the 
statute of Henry IH, confirmed by Edward I, magna 
charta, the statute of William and Mary, and the usages 
of Parliament for more than three centuries. Yet we 
are told we must not look to England for precedents, 
although the conscript fathers of the republic, who 
framed our constitution, looked for such important pro- 
visions in that instrument to that land. 

The distinction between the power to punish for past 
breaches of privilege, and to prevent the repetition of 
them, is unknown to the British Parliament. 

The power to commit and to punish for the breach of 
the privileges of this House is also shown by analogous 
cases in the Legislatures of the several States of this ` 
Union. Such power recognized and established by the 
supreme courts in the States of Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania—such power exercised in the Legislature of 
Virginia, as is proved by the case cited by the honorable 
member [Mr. Dopprivex] from that State; and that case 
expressly authorized, neither by the terms of the consti- 
tution, nor the statutes of the State, but only by that ne- 
cessary, inherent power existing in all legislative councils. 
Such power to commit and to punish, exercised in the 
State of New York under the old constitution, which 
contained no express grant of any such power; and also 
under the new constitution, which has no-allusion what- 
ever to any such power, and without any statutory provi- 
sion whatever upon the subject. Under the old constitu- 
tion, a printer then of Albany was arrested and brought 
to the bar to answer fora breach of the privileges of the 
House of Assembly, and after an humble and respectful 
apology was discharged. A citizen of the county of Ot- 
sego, in that State, was arrested by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
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for sending a challenge to the honorable De Witt Clin- 
ton, then a member’ of the Senate of that State, deliv- 
ered to him at his lodgings, brought to the bar of the 
Senate in the early part of the session, tried, convicted, 
and imprisoned for the residue of the session. Under 
the new constitution of that State, and in the year 1824, 
one William T. Caldwell was summoned and appeared, 
and was partly examined before a committee of the 
House of Assembly, when he addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the committee, saying the Assembly had 
conducted itself so disgracefully during their session that 
he should decline any further attendance before the com- 
mittee, and left Albany for his residence in the city of 
New York. A warrant was issued by the Speaker, by 
order of the House, and the Sergeant-at-Arms arrested 
the said Caldwell in the city of New York, brought him 
to the bar of the House, when he acknowledged that he 
wrote the letter, whereupon he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for the residue of the session, 
by the unanimous vote of the House of Assembly. 

The power to commit and to punish for the breach of 
the privileges of this House is also shown by analogous 
cases in, and by the practice and proceedings of, this 
House. Under the articles of confederation, and in the 
Copgress of 1777, it was by the House “ Resolved, that 
Gunning Bedford has been guilty of a high breach of 
the privileges of this House, in sending a challenge to 
one of its members for words spoken by him in this 
House in the course of debate.” In December, 1795, on 
information given by Messrs. Smith, Murray, Giles, and 
Buck, then members of the House, Robert Randall and 
Charles Whitney were arrested by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and by order of the House, for “a contempt to, 
and breach of the privileges of this House, in an unwar- 
rantable attempt to corrupt the integrity of its mem- 
bers.” Witnesses were examined at the bar of the 
House, and the said Robert Randall was adjudged 
guilty, by a vote of seventy-eight to seventeen, Among 
those who voted in the affirmative, with many other 
distinguished names, are the names of Henry Dearborn, 
William Findley, Albert Gallatin, William B. Giles, 
Samuel Smith, now of the Senate, and Edward Living- 
ston, the present Secretary of State. 

During the same session of Congress, and in March, 
1796, Mr. Madison, late President of the United States, 
from the Committee on Privileges, reported that James 
Gunn and Frederick Frelinghuysen, Senators, were 
guilty of a breach of the privileges*of the House, in 
sending and bearing a challenge from said Gunn to Mr. 
Baldwin, a distinguished member of the House from 
Georgia; but from letters addressed to the committee, 
and reported to the House, containing satisfactory apo- 
logies and acknowledgments, any further proceedings 
were deemed unnecessary, and such report was adopted 
without a division. These two cases occurring but a 
few years after the adoption of the constitution, while 
the sages who framed that instrument yet lived, contain 
an express recognition of the power to arrest and to 
punish, 

In January, 1818, a complaint was made to this House, 
by the then chairman of the Committee of Claims, and 
now a member of the present Congress, against John An- 
derson, for an attempt to bribe and to corrupt the said 
chairman: whereupon, on motion of Mr. Forsyth, then a 
member of this House, and now a distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, the said Anderson was, without a division, 
ordered to be arrested, and was arrested, by the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, brought to the bar of the House, and, af- 
ter the examination of witnesses, adjudged guilty “of a 
contempt and a violation of the privileges of the House,” 
and to be reprimanded by the Speaker. While the reso- 
lution, declaring Anderson guilty, was under consider- 
ation, Mr, Poindexter, then a member of this House, 
moved to strike out the words “ the privileges of,” thus 
denying any privileges to the House not expressly confer- 


red by the constitution, which motion was rejected by 
a vote of one hundred and eight to fifty-four. Ander- 
son, afterwards, brought his action for trespass in the 
circuit court of the District of Columbia, and declared 
in trespass for assault and battery, and false imprison- 
ment, against Mr. Dunn, the Sergeant, to which the de- 
fendant pleaded the order of the House, and the war- 
rant from the Speaker. To which plea the plaintiff 
demurred, and the defendant joined in demurrer, The 
demurrer was overruled by the court; and the plaintiff 
brought the cause before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who decided that the House had power 
to arrest and imprison for breach of their privileges, 
that the order of the House, and warrant of the Speak- 
er, were a sufficient justification for the defendant, and 
affirmed the decision of the court below. “ 

Again, in 1828, one Russel Jarvis committed an assault 
upon the private secretary of the late President Adams, 
in the rotunda of the capitol, immediately after he had 
delivered a message from the President to the House, and 
while he was proceeding with another message to the Se- 
nate. A committee was appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, a majority of whom reported that the “assault was 
an act done in contempt of the authority and dignity of 
the House, involving a violation of its own peculiar privi- 
leges.” That “if the representatives of the people have 
not the power to punish an assault committed under these 
circumstances, then are they destitute of a power which 
belongs to the most inferior judicial tribunal in the coun- 
try. The power of punishing for contempt is not pecu- 
liar to the common law of England; it belongs essen- 
tially to every judicial tribunal, and to every legislative 
body. The English law of contempts, as such, has not. 
surely the slightest authority in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, yet the power of that court to vindi- 
cate its dignity, and preserve its officers from outrage 
during its session, will scarcely be questioned, In like 
manner, although the parliamentary law of England, as 
such, can have no authority,” that is, no binding influ- 
ence, “here, yet all the legislative bodies in the Union 
act upon its rules. The power in question grows out of 
the great law of self-preservation.” The committee re- 
ported one resolution, declaring the said Jarvis guilty 
of a breach of the privileges of, and meriting the cen- 
sure of the House, and, for reasons stated in the report, 
another resolution, that it was not expedient to have 
any further proceedings in the case. They also stated 
there was but a bare majority of the committee in favor 
of the second resolution, the minority believing that it 
was expedient to vindicate the dignity of the House, by 
inflicting some punishment for the violations of its privi- 
leges. Much reliance has been placed by some on the 
report of the minority of that committee. When it is 
ascertained that at one moment they insisted the House 
had no power to punish, and in the next contended that 
the House, to vindicate its dignity, without authority, 
and in defiance of all law, should punish the accused, 
it is cheerfully submitted to the House to say in what 
spirit the minority report was made, and to how much 
consideration it is entitled. The power contended for 
then, is sanctioned by the Legislatures of the several 
States of the Union, by the proceedings and practice 
of this House under the articles of confederation, and 
under the present constitution of the United States, for 
more than fifty years, approved by the judicial decisions 
of the superior courts of many of the States, and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 

The power to commit and to punish for a breach of 
the privileges of the House is, in the present instance, 
shown also by a fair interpretation of that part of the sixth 
section of the first article of the constitution of the United 
States, which provides that members of Congress “ shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance 
at the session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
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and’ returning from the same}: and for any speech sor 


debate in:either “House they shall: not be questioned in |. 


any other place.” er. bacoss ALES ERARA 
‘Did the framers of ‘the:constitution-intendto.secure 


the persons of members froimvarrest:and imprisonment, |-duthor 


and yet ‘leavesthem ‘subject 
lence? Did: they intend toii 


authority to ‘individuals: to:beat with elubs,. wound, 
maim,;‘and entirely disable: members of Congress. from 
serving their. constituents or: their country?! =: 
Did they intend to. forbid: that. members should be 
questioned for words spoken ‘in debate.in either: House, 
and yet permit them to be knocked down in silence, and 
their. lives: endangered? . ‘Did: they: intend. that, as. to 
members of Congress, society should:be. resolved into its 
first principles, where: strength:and power give right, 


and-thé weakest: is compelled to:yield to.the strongest! |. 
How are the privileges of freedom of debate and free- |. 


dom from: arrest to be secured to: members ?: 
The: constitution has not pointed out the mode. There 


js no statute’ upon the subject: how, then, I repeat, are |: 


such: privilegés.to-be secured t::: I answer as in England, 
by the: arrest: and: punishment, by. order of the House,’ 
of the person prosecuting, and the persons:making the 
arrest for a breach ofthe privileges. of the House, ‘Some 

rovision as:to freedom from. arrest and freedom of, de- 

ate, in relation.to: members of Parliarnent, has existed 
in England, and formed a part of the British constitu- 
tion for more. than two. centuries; yet no clause in the 
constitution, and no-statue of England, haye pointed out 
the mode in which. those. privileges are to be enforced. 
All is left to the discretion of the House of Commons. 
The House of Commons, as we have seen, have ordered 
members arrested to'be set at liberty, and the officer 


who refused obedience to such orders was arrested; the | 


privileges, then, of this House and- the House of Com- 
mons are the-same, and the power. to cause those privi- 
leges. to be respected'are the same. This House must 
order the member arrested to be set at liberty, and com- 
mit the plaintiff or-officer making the arrest. And- now. 
let ùs inquire, why these important clauses in the Eng- 
lish, and in our own constitution, and yet the members 
of Parliament and of Congress not secured and pro- 
tected against- all other acts of lawless violence and 
power? 

In England, it was to prevent conflicts between the 
courts of justice on the one hand, and ‘the two Houses 
of Parliament on the other, and clearly to point out and 
determine which should have the pre-eminence. The 
same provisions are adopted in our own constitution for 
the same reasons, and asimilar purpose left to.the House 
of Commons, as the framers of this constitution left it to 
this House, in their discretion, to adopt measures for the 
protection of their privileges. j 

I infer the power to commit and to punish, from. the 
contrariety-in the arguments of the counsel, and. the 
opinions delivered against the existence of such power. 
The counsel. for. the accused denied the power to arrest 
or to punish in any case: The honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Drayton] admits the House 
has privileges, and. tbe right to arrest. and punish for 
the breach of such privileges, and that an assault and 
battery: upon a:-member for words spoken in debate on 
this floor: would be a breach of such privileges; but 
contends the assault in this case was for the publication 
of the*speech, and the House have no power to arrest 
and punish the accused, ` te 

My colleague [Mr. Brarpstzy] admite the House have 


privileges, that the assault and battery by the accused |: 


on the member from Ohio was a breach of those privi- 

leges, yet denies the House has any power whatever to 
punish the offender. - Sic it 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ancueer]-admita, 

the breach of the privileges of the House by the accused, | 
Vou. VIL—~189 


torindividual lawless vid- |-privileg: 
ke froi ‘the: courts and |: 
their officéts the power.to:arrest by law,-and:yet give | 


unish 
other 


But is such a comparison correct; ‘The uniform, prac- 
tice.of all-courts and-all legislative assemblies shows the 
common. understanding of mankind that it is not. A 
individual. against whom. the, offence is. committed::dan 
appeal. to,the:laws:.and to the courts. for redress.: But 
to .what:laws, to what courts can a. whole people: resort 
for a redress. of-wrongs inflicted on-their highest legisla- 
tive assenibly; by which the- legislation. for the whole’ 
country maybe changed, and the. entire..action.of the 
whole Government impeded and suspended? >: ii i4 

. My,,colleague admits that the cases. of. Randall: and 
Anderson- were correctly decided by the House,-and,says 
those were-attempts to bribe members, and, the. House 
might: well-suppose the attempt would be:repeated: A 
man threatens, waits twelve or fourteen days. after the 
alleged insult,.and.then assaults and. beats.a member 
until he is-supposed to be dead, .Is there. not: danger 
that. sucha mam will. repeat: his attacks, and is.not.the 
probability that he will greater:in the latter than in the 
former eases? = be OREM fetes ab AEN 

I submit that my.colleague has yielded : the -whole 
question: or if the House have -power.to punish at- 
tempts to bribe its members, they must, have power. to 
punish for assaults and batteries. My colleague: alleges 
that the popular feelings are always against the -exer- 
cise of the privileges of the House. Such privileges 
have been enforced in this House, and in the State Le- 
gislatures, for more than half.a century; and when was 
any petition ever presented against the exercise of such 
privileges? . When was the question ever carried to:the 
poll.of any election? Never. wee SOAS 

My colleague [Mr. Bzarpstzy] also contends we can- 
not punish in the present case, without violating the sta- 
tute of lastsession, declaring and limiting “the power of 


the: several courts of. the. United. States” to, punish: for 


| eontempts, and-that the powers of this House are limited 
|-snd-controlled by thatlaw,.; By article third, section first 


-of.the constitution of thé United States, itis declared that 
-the judicial power ofthe United States shall be vested 
in-one supreme court, and in:such inferior courts asthe 
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Congress may from time to time establish.” This House 
is not established by Congress, or known to the consti- 
tution as a court, and, therefore, is not embraced in the 
terms or spirit.of the law of last session. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Anoe, | contenda 
that, if the House have the power, the President, as a 
constituent part of the National Legislature, has the same 
power to-eommit and to punish, as is claimed for this 
House. Butis he a part of the Legislature? The first 
section of the first article of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States declares that “all legislative powers herein 

ranted shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States, ‘which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” The President then constitutes no 
part of the Legislature, and the argument of the gentle- 
‘man is untenable, : 

The honorable gentleman further observed, that if it 
was necessary for his- defence, he should say that the 
accused had purged himself by his answer, and that, if 
he has perjured himself, you must indict him for the 
perjury. And by what rules? By the orders of the 
House, the accused was to be brought to the bar of the 
House, the charge was to be read to him, and he was 
simply to plead to it guilty or not guilty: the accused 
was not sworn or examined on interrogatories. And 
who ever heard of an indictment for perjury,where the 
accused was examined touching his own guilt, and where 
no oath or affirmation was administered or taken? 

The gentleman admits the accused has committed a 
breach of the privileges of the House, but denies the 
power of the House to punish ; yet the same gentleman 
tells us that the security and protection of the House 
are found in its power to place a guard around the cap- 
itol. If we have no power whatever to arrest, from 
what source do we derive the power to place such a 
guard around the capitol? Suppose the guard, by vio- 

ence, restrain a dangerous man from entering the House, 
by what law would the guard be protected against an 
action for assault and battery and false imprisonment? 

The power to commit and to punish for a breach of 
the privileges of this House is also shown, justified, and 
proved by necessity, the great principles of public pol- 
icy, the preservation of freedom of debate, the indepen- 
dence of members, and the liberty of the citizen. The 
right and the power are as beneficial and indispensable 
as they are ancient and established. “Such power is a 
necessary protection against lawless violence and the 
insolence of power; the majority are bound to respect, 
and indeed have respected, the rights of every member, 
however obnoxious to them, on all questions of privi- 
lege,” (3 Hallam’s Constitutional History, p. 358.) 

ould to God that were the case here, that every one 
could and would feel tkat an insult, or a wrong done to 
any individual member, “however obnoxious,” was a 
contempt and violation of the honor and dignity, the 
rights and privileges, of the whole House! 

Lord Erskine, in delivering his opinion in the House 
of Lords, in the case of Burdett, said: “The House of 
Commons, like every other tribunal, must have the 
power to protect itself from obstruction and insult, and 
to maintain its dignity and character. If the dignity of 
the House is not maintained, its sun is set, never to be 
lighted up again.” Such power has often been said to 
be “one of the most important safeguards of the rights 
and liberties of the people.” It was said by Lord Coke 
that “the liberties and privileges of Parliament are the 


` very heart-strings of the commonwealth,” 


Lord Ellenborough, late Chief Justice of England, in 
delivering his opinion in the case of Sir Francis Burdett, 


~ remarked, “ I have said that, a priori, if there were no 


precedents upon the subject, no legislative requisition, 
no practice or opinions in the courts of law, recognising 


‘such an authority, it would still be essentially necessary 


for the Houses of Parliament to have it; indeed, that 


they would sink into utter contempt and -inefficiency 


without it. Could it be expected that they should stand 
high in the estimation and reverence of the people, if, 
whenever they were insulted, they were obliged to wait 
the comparatively slow proceedings of the ordinary 
courts of law for their redress? They certainly must 
have the power of self-vindication and self-protection in 
their own hands.” The like opinions were entertained 
and expressed by the Supreme Court of the United 


States, in the case of Anderson, in relation to the power: 


and authority of both Houses of Congress. Again, it 
was said by Judge Platt, in delivering his opinion in the 
court of errors in the State of New York, in the case of 
Yates vs. Lansing, “that the right of punishing by sum- 
mary conviction is inherent in all courts of justice and 
legislative assemblies, and is essential to their protection 
and existence. The experience of ages has demonstrated 
that the power is perfectly compatible with civil liber- 
ty, and auxiliary to the purest ends of justice.” The far- 
famed, the liberal, and the enlightened Charles James 
Fox, in the House of Commons, in the case of John 
Reeves, said, “He called upon the House to come for- 
ward in the vindication of their privileges, their dignity, 
and their existence,” and called the privileges of the 
House “I'he Code of Liberty.” Not only is such power 
supported and sustained by the autherity of illustrious 
names, and by the opinions and wisdom of illustrious 
men, but it is respectfully submitted that it strongly 
commends itself to the sober judgment and sound com- 
mon sense of mankind. It is the remark of an able 
statesman and distinguished jurist of Great Britain, that 
“Government rests in a great degree on public opinion; 
and that, if ever the time shall come when factious men 
will overturn the Government of the country, they will 
begin their work by calumniating the courts of justice, 
and both Houses of Parliament.” So in this country, if 
factious men shall ever destroy our constitution, and 
overturn our happy form of Government, they will begin 
their work by calumniating the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and both Houses of Congress, and by de- 
nying to them those powers necessary for their self-pre- 
servation and their very existence. Without such power, 
the two Houses of Congress, to all honorable, to all use- 
ful purposes, must cease to exist. If they have no power 
to restrain violence, and must suffer their members to be 
beaten in the streets like dogs, they will soon become 
contemptible. If their members may be wounded, 
maimed, and disabled, and yet they have no power to 
punish, majorities in the House may be changed, bills of 
vital interest to the whole country may be, defeated, 
bills the most tyrannic and unjust may be passed; mi- 
norities may legislate for, and in the House of Represen- 
tatives give Presidents to the people, and thus destroy 
the primary maxims and first principles of : Republican 
Government. 

The two Houses might be left without even a quorum 
of members for the transaction of business; the timid 
and the weak would give place, in the Halls of Congress, 
to the strong, the athletic, and the bold; age, and the 
wisdom of years of experience, would give place to the 
youthful, the middle-aged, and the vigorous; eloquence 
would be mute, the energies of mind would be palsied, 
and all manly independence and nobleness of soul would 
be lost. To prevent such deplorable consequences, the 
necessity of the power contended for has been acknowl- 
edged and exercised in all legislative assemblies, an- 
cient and modern, in the rudest as well as the most 
polished ages; in the republies of Greece, Rome, and 
Venice, among the ancient Germans, and in the Parlia- 
ments of Paris. Such power is sustained by the laws 
of nature, self-defence, and self-preservation, as ex- 
plained and enforced in the writings of Puffendorf and 
Grotius, and declared by Justice Johnson, in the case 
of Anderson, to be inherent in, and to exist from ne- 
cessity in this House. If we have no privileges, or 
if. we have privileges, and are without the power 
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to enforce them, iow. miserable; how helpless. is-our-situ- 
ation!..We-are every moment.exposed to individual law- 
less vidlence-and the assaults.and:attacks of power.. Ex- 
ercising:a high constitutional, inquisitorial. power over 
all the. civil officers of the Government, from the highest 
to the lowest, and a power to present for. trial:by im- 
eachment for'high crimes and misdemeanors, it is vastly 
important to the pure administration of the Government, 
the exposure of fraud and corruption, and the preserva- 
tion of the rights, liberties, and lives of the people, that 
the members of this House should be left free to act, un- 
biassed and unawed. by bribes, by flattery, by fear, by 
violence, or by the denunciations, threats, or insolence of 
Executive power. The freedom of action in this House 
ence destroyed, there is no barrier between the people 
and arbitrary power. E : 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Porr] regretted 
that supposed cases have been presented to the House by 
vay of argument, . And why not reason from the past 
and the present to the future? For- what. purpose are 
the. pages of history unrolled? .Why does the statesman 
study the records of events in. other countries and past 
ages, but from.a knowledge of the past and the present, 
with an unerring eye to look forward through the long 
vista of time, and with wisdom to predict and prepare 
for future events?. I apeak not as.a political partisan. 
In a country like, this, power is constantly changing 
hands, The party in power to-day may be in a minority 
to-morrow. 
But suppose the time shall come, when some Execu- 
tive, of ungoverned and ungovernable, and vindictive, 
assions, whose own will is his only law; who, unmind- 
ful of the responsible duties of his elevated station, “feel- 
ing power, and forgetting right,” shall trample on the 
constitution and the laws, censure and. calumniate the 
co-ordinate branches of the Government, and shall strike 
a last, a final blow at the liberties of the people, by at- 
tempting to check and to control the freedom of debate 
in this House, and shall summon to his aid the army, or 
a band of private assassins; suppose some Henry II. of 
England to arise, a man without the best of all titles to 
command, “the power to govern himself,” with the un- 
chastened ambition of an Alexander or a Cesar, unbound- 


ed in his designs, and indifferent as to his means to attain |. 


power, implacable, persecuting, cruel, and revengeful, 
at whose mere suggestion, at whose mere nod, thousands 
of De Tracys, De Morvilles, Bretos, and Fitz Urses* shall 
be ready to assault, to assassinate, and to murder, as well 
in the legislative halls, as in the temples of religion. 

‘What then can preserve the privileges of this House, 
and the liberties of the people? What can then prevent 
the attack of the members by the club, the dagger, and 
the pistol? Nothing but public sentiment, and the ex- 
asperated feelings of an indignant people.. Can we ex- 
pect that that will then give security and independence 
to members? and that too, when, even in this enlight- 
ened age, this land of laws, liberty, and christian morals, 
and on this very floor, we hear the distinguished mem- 
ber from Virginia, [Mr. Arcurr, ] not as a member of this 
House, but as one of the gentlemen of the land, applaud 
the accused for saying to his friend that he would 


= “right the wrong wherever given, 
Ben if *twere in the court of heaven,” 


and add thai, if any individual should offer him a per- 
sonal insult, he would pursue him to the end of the habit- 
able globe, in defiance of all inhibitions of the laws of 
this country and the world, and in the teeth of human 
authority, When we hear respectable members utter 
such sentiments on this floor, can we expect that public 
sentiment will, in the times supposed, be correctly form- 
ed? Will they not now lead to a repetition of offences 


[* See history of the murder of TI 
Gaiters) ry e er of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of 


similar to that with which the accused is charged? May 
we not fear that law, order, morals, Godlike’ charity, 
religion, and government will lose their vitality, and 
cease to govern the actions of men; that.scciety will be 
resolved into its original peal eee oe will 
be the arbiter of right and wrong, and that the revenge- 
ful spirit.of the savage will, too. often govern civilized 
man} The times supposed. may be brought about as 
well by the intimidation, as the corruption of popular: 
assemblies, The history of republics teaches us that in- 
timidation and violence have usually followed in the 
train of corruption, and overthrown the liberties of the 
people, Let those days come, and the arm: of industry 
and enterprise will be -palsied, genius will be disheart- 
ened, patriotism will mourn, the tongue of: eloquence 


‘will be silent, the genius of liberty will no longer preside 


over this splendid dome, no longer will the voice of free- 
dom be heard in this Hall; but consternation, terror, and 
tyranny, desolation and ruin, will overspread the land ; 
your rulers will be Domitians, Tiberiuses, and Neros, and 
the people—slaves, bas fae Re e a 
When Mr. D. concluded, it was nine o'clock; the House 
manifested much ‘impatience, and. the Hall resounded 
with cries for the question. ee eee, oe 
Mr. EVANS, of Maine, demanded that it be taken by: 
yeas and nays; which was ordered. i 
Mr. H. EVERETT moved a call of the House. A 
On this question, Mr. POLK demanded the yeas and 
nays. They were ordered; and, being taken, stood as 
follows: yeas 116, nays 65. 
_ The roll was now called, when it appeared that twenty: 
members were absent, . DETTE 
Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that the call be suspended, 
and Mr. MERCER supported the motion by a remark in 
reference to, the parliamentary usages; when the vote 
was taken, and the House refused to suspend the call— 
yeas 83, nays 90. 
The absentees were now called, and the excuses on 
their behalf having been received, f ia 
‘Mr, CLAY moved: to suspend the call; which was 
agreed to. f eas 
The following resolution, introduced by Mr. Harrer, 
was then read: se ite 
“ Resolved, That Samuel Houston, now in custody. of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, should be forthwith discharged.” 
And then the following substitute, proposed by Mr, 
Hountinaton: : i ` 
“That Samuel Houston has been guilty afa contempt 
and violation of the privileges of this House,” 
And the question being on agreeing to the substitute, 
it was decided by yeas and nays, as follows; 
YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, ©. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock,. Banks, John S, Barbour, 
Barnwell, Barringer, Barstow, I. C. Bates, James Blair, 
Briggs, Bullard, Burd, Burges, . Cahoon, Choate, Coke, 
Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates 
Cooke, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, 
Daniel, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, 
Dewart, Dickson, Doddridge, Duncan, Ellsworth, George 
Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
Felder, Grennell, Griffin, Heister, Hodges, Hughes, Hunt- 
ington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, Kennon, 
E. King, Kerr, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, R. MeCoy, 
McDuffie, McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newnan,’ 
Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
John Reed, Rencher, Root, Russel, Semmes, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Sfade, Smith, South- 
ard, Spence, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Wardwell, Wash- 
ington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey,. 
Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams, Young.—106. we yi 
NAYS.—Messrs, Alexander, R. Allen, Anderson, Àn- 
gel, Archer, Ashley, J. Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
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Bethune, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, “Bouldin, J. Bród- 
head,’ Jolin C. Brodhedd, Bucher, Cambreleng, ‘Carr, 
Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, 
Graig, Davenport, Dayan, Doubléday, Drayton, Fitzge- 
rald, Ford; Foster, Gaithér, Gilmore, ‘Gordon, Thomas 
H. Hall, W.'Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, 
Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Jarvis, Jew- 
étt, R. M. Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, A. 
King, John King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, 
Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, 
William ‘McCoy, McIntire, G. E. Mitchell, T. R. Mit- 
chell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, ‘Pierson, Plummer, Polk, 
E. C. Reed: Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, 
Francis Thomas, P. Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John 
Thomson, Ward, Wayne, Weéks, Worthington—89. 

So Mr; Hunriveron’s amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CLAY then offered the following further amend- 
ment, but the Chair decided it not now to be in order. 

“That it is inexpedient to proceed further in the case 
of Samuel Houston, and that He be discharged from the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. ” 

The resolution of Mr. Harrer, as amended by Mr. 
Howtineron, was then agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY now offered his former amendment, in the 
form of a resolution. i 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thereupon moved the following 
as an amendment of Mr. Cray’s resolution: 

“Phat Samuel Houston be brought to the bar of the 
House on Monday next at twelve o'clock, and be there 
reprimanded by the Speaker for the contempt and vio- 
lation of the privileges of the House, of which he has 
been guilty, and that he be discharged from the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, 

“That Samuel Houston be excluded from the exercise 
of the privilege conferred by the 18th standing rule of 
the House.” [This rule confers the privilege of admis- 
sion on the floor of the House on all who have at any 
time heretofore been members of either House of Con- 


Tess, 
s a DAVIS, of South Carolina, inquired whether the 
second resolution did not involve the suspension or alte- 
ration of a rule of the House. 
The CHAIR decided that the second resolution was 


not now in order, under the 13th and 105th rules of the 


House. By the 13th rule, any individual who has been 
a “member of either branch of the Legislature,” has a 
right of admission to the privileged seats within the 
Hall: This was one of the standing rules of the House. 
By the 105th rule, it was declared that “no standing 
rule or order of the House shall be rescinded or changed 
without one day’s notice being given of the motion 
therefor.” Now, the motion of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut went, in effect, to change this rule, so far as to 
exclude one of the individuals entitled to it from the 
privilege and right it conferred. This was, therefore, 
to change without a day’s notice, and by way of amend- 
ment, a Standing rule of the House, in direct contraven- 
tion of one of the standing rules of the House, which 
the Chair presumed ‘to be not-in-order. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he supposed that the object 
and effect of the amendment was neither to alter a rule 
nor to change a rule, but to carry out into punishment a 
jedicial decision of the House., 

P ae MERCER took an appeal from the decision of the 
hair, : - 

Mr. LAMAR demanded the yeas and nays on the ap- 


peal. 

` Mr. MERCER considered the decision of the Chair as 
interfering with the proper action of the House. This 
whole proceeding, from its first stage, had involved a 
suspension of the ordinary rules of the House... It was 
in its nature extraordinary; for the House did not ordi- 
narily sit aga court. And having thus for several weeks 
been acting aside from the ordinary rules of order, it 
would be strange, indeed, if it should require a vote of 


two-thirds of the House, when the House, as a court, 
was about to. consummate its judicial action, by pass- 
ing a sentence of punishment. A simple majority has 
been sufficient to suspend all the ordinary rules and 
proceed with the trial; yet now it could not perform 
the last act, because of one of its ordinary rules. 

The CHAIR said that the gentleman’ from Virginia 
had misunderstood its decision. The House could by a 
majority resolve to punish. The Chair had not said 
that it would require a vote of two-thirds ; but thatthe 
resolution, as it changed a rule, must lie one day. The 
majority could vote to punish ; but they must act, inso 
doing, according to the rules of order. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that it appeared to him that the 
rules of the House had nothing to do with the subject; 
they had no bearing whatever on the present proceed- 
ing. Was not the House at that moment acting in con- 
travention of the rule to which the Chair had alluded, 
by excluding the accused from the privileged seats? 
They hold him in durance, though he had been a mem- 
ber. This they had done by a majority ; and why 
could they not punish him by the same? The power to 
try and to punish was paramount to the rules for the 
ordinary action of the House; mere regulations for its 
police could not interfere with the high judicial power 
of punishment they were now exercising. They seemed 
to him to have no more relation to the matter than the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 

Mr, ADAMS observed that there was another consi- 
deration which went to support the views which had 
been given, The Chair had stated that every former 
member of either branch of the Legislature had the 
privilege and right to be admitted to that Hall; but 
such was not’ the language of the rule. Its enactment 
was not positive, but negative. It was a rule to ex- 
clude, not to admit; and former members of the House 
were admitted by an exception. Taking a particular 
individual out of this exception, left the rule itself still 
unimpaired, ` i j 

Mr. WAYNE said he had first thought the decision of 
the Speaker erroneous; but, on further reflection, he 
had come to a different conclusion. It was true that 
former members were admitted under an exception; but . 
if one of the excepted individuals might be excluded, . 
another might, and thus the rule come in effect to be 
substantially repealed. 

The CHAIR replied. His decision had not been that 
the House could not adopt the resolution inflicting pun- 
ishment; but only that it would be a violation of the 
rules to adopt the resolution proposed, without one 
day’s notice, since it changed a standing rule. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND concurred with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, If it would require two-thirds to 
repeal this rule, why did it not require two-thirds to 
arrest the accused? His arrest deprived him of the pri- 
vileged seat; yet that resolution had been passed with- 
out any objection on the score of order. The House was 
now acting as a court; not under its ordinary rules, but 
under rules it had adopted in special reference to this 
case. One of those rules directed that the accused 
should at certain times be withdrawn from the House; 
but the rule the Speaker referred to declared that he 
was entitled to remain. He could be removed by a ma- 
jority; and if a majority could keep him out for a few 
days, it might keep him out permanently. When the 
House had adopted its rules for the trial, they had not 
been required to lie one day, but had been adopted in- 
stanter. The House had the same right to act now. 

Mr. VINTON objected to the decision of the Chair, a3 
permitting one part of the sentence of the court to be 
pronounced this evening, but the residue of it not till a 
day after. : $ 

Mr. ARCHER considered the decision of the Chair as 
derogating from the power of the House to punish. 

Mr. WAYNE said, in answer to the argument of Mr. 
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ow exeluded. only be- 
ounds: 


the Ch 
nays 106. 
So the 
Qhata ee yee vey ns eles ADIDGE A ii 
~The: question being: now. about- to be. put .on Mr. 
Hounsrneron’s resolutions, Py ae one 
~ Mr CLAY demanded a division of the question... 
_ The question. was then stated to be on the first branch 
of the-amendment, which was in: the following words: 
“That Samuel Houston be: brought to the bar of:the 
House on Monday next, at twelve oclock,-and, be there 
reprimanded. by the Speaker for the contempt and vio- 
lation of the -privileges of the House of which ‚he has 
been guilty, and that he be discharged from the custody 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms.” o o en To ee 
Mr, WICKLIFFE demanded. the-yeas and: nays, and 
they. were ordered. >... > 


- Mr. ARCHER observed that. the majority. seemed 
. now to wish. to creep ont of the position they had-as- 
sumed in.-relation. to their power. tọ: punish: for con- 
tempts, He asked them to. work out their, own propo- 
sition: as they claimed unlimited. power to. punish, let 


them. imprison the. off ider, and: then, on a habeas 


corpus, the question of right could be tried before a 
tribunal strictly. impartial, (which the House could not 
be supposed to be, as it was itself a party.) To repri- 
mand the offender merely was to propose a punishment 
fit for schoolboys. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON replied. If the gentleman want- 
ed imprisonment, with the view to. try the question of 

ower, let him move an amendment to that effect. 
othing could be easier. Mr, H. objected ‚to the in- 
sinuation that a majority sought to aay out of their 
own. doctrine. He thought nothing could be more. ex- 
pressive of the sense the House entertained of the in- 
dignity. which had been offered, through it, to the 
tights of the people, than the measureshe had proposed : 
he considered the punishment as much more severé 
than a brief imprisonment. ; 
. Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, expressed his hope that, 
as the majority had had firmness enough to take 
ground on their privilege, they would play out the play. 
An exclusion from the privileged seats would be super- 
seded, should the péuple of Tennessee (as was not im- 
ossible, or improbable) send the individual to the 
House in the character of their representative, 
“My. HARPER moved the previous question. 
On that motion Mr. HUNTINGTON demanded the 
yeas and naya, via 

Mr. SUTHERLAND reminded the Chair that it had 
decided, during a previous stage of this trial, that the 
previous question could not be put. F 
. The CHAIR decided the motion to be in order: but 
the call for the previous question, was not seconded. _ 

The.question was then put on Mr. Huntineron’s first 
amendment, (for a reprimand,) and decided by yeas and 
nays as follows: yeas 106, nays 89. 

- So the resolution was agreed to. 

‘The question then coming up on the second resolution, 
(for excluding from the privileged seats,) 

Mr. CARSON expressed his hope that it would not be 
adopted. He adverted to Mr. Houston’s former mem- 
bership and -honorable character, and insisted, that 
though he had acted rashly, he had done nothing which 
ought to exclude him from the society of honorable men. 
He had suffered for his country, and would be a sufferer to 
the day ofhis death, from wounds received. in her service. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the punishment now 
proposed surpassed even what was claimed to be inflict- 
ed by the British Parliament, The utmost limit to which 
the House vould go was im risonment during the residue 
of the session. To go beyond that was downright 
usurpation—{he said it with the utmost respect to the 


House.) 


1s9.): Surely Gentlemen would not desireto inflict a 
punishment during life upon a gentleman, anda man of 
honor, for one rash act, o gOS Suse w 
My COKE. said the. House had been favored- with a 
piece.of learning which he-had. not expected. from:the 
gentleman. from New York, a gentleman. so profoundly 
read ‘in.-constitutional. Jaw..; That the punishment:.of 
withdrawing--a: privilege granted by one of its rules.as 
a mark of indulgence to certain individuals; was..a 
punishment transcending ‘all: that-was claimed to be 
exercised by tle British Parliament! He had hoped 
there would have been.greater harmony with respect 
to this than any other part of the proceedings; but, to 
his astonishment and mortification, he found it other- 
wise. If a man: chose to read the constitution in one 
particular way, and pronounce every other ¢onstruc- 
tion of it to be an enormity, it was he who was justly 
to-be charged with usurpation. ~~ 550o ten 
-: Mr. C: adverted tö the threat uttered’ by Mr. Nouston 
within a few: fect’ of the Speakér’s chair, and insisted 
that after a man had used such language, ‘and had 
added profanity to outrage; he thought he was unworthy’ 
of being indulged with an admission to the privileged 
seatsin'that Halk: e ceceo ee gin IN I ATE 
Mr. CRAIG, Mr. BLAIR, and Mr. CLAYTON remon- 
strated against carrying the punishment farther than e 
rebuke. The rights of the House had been ‘now secured 
by the vote already passed, and there could be no ne- 
cessity for pushing the proceeding: any further. Mr. 
Cuarton related the anecdote of an old soldier, who, 
when ordered. to jail for obstreperous. behavior in pre- 
sence of the court, had lifted his stump of an arm: to the 
judge, and said, “Iwill go; but I lost that arm to win 
the seat you sit upon.” ele 
Mr. BURD quoted the opinion of Chancellor Kent, to 
show that punishment for a contenipt could not extend 
beyond the limits of the:session: tei 
: The question. was:then taken-on 
aiid 
101. ; i 
YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Jobn: S. Barbour, 


the second resolution, 
decided by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 90, nays 


| Barnwell, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac. C. Bates, Briggs; 


Bullard, Burges, Cahoon, Choate, : Coke, Collier, Lewis 
Condict, Silas Condit, E..Cooke, Bates Cooke, Corwin, 
Coulter, Crane, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dear- 
born, Denny, Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George 
Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett; Horace Everett, 
Felder, Grennell, Griffin,: Heister, Hodges, Hughes, 
Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, Kerr, 
Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert MeCoy, McDuffie, 
McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Root, Russel, 
Semmes, William B. Shepard, Slade, Southard, Spence, 
Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Tompkins, Tracy, 
Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Watmoug 
Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Wick- 
liffe, Williams, Young.—90. ‘ : 
NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, Robert Allen, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Ashley, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, 
Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Boul- 
din, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, 
Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, 
Clayton, Conner, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, Dayan, 
Deivart, Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, | Fitzgerald, 
Ford, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Thomas H. - 
Hall, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Haw- 
kins, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, 
Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles 
C. Johnson, Kavanah, John King, Henry King, 
Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte,- Lent, Lewis, 
Lyon; Mann,- Mardis, Mason, McCarty, . William, 
McCoy, MeIntire,. Thomas. R. ‘Mitchell, Muhlenberg, 
Newman, Nuckolls, Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, 
Polk, Edward C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, A. H. Shep- 
perd, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, 
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Francis Thomas, Philemon Thomas, Wiley Thompson., 
John Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, 
Wheeler, Worthington.—101. 

< Mr. JENIFER and Mr. KERR offered further amend- 
ments, going to-confine the exclusion to the present 
session of Congress, but withdrew them; and the ques- 
tion was finally taken on the resolution as amended, and 
decided by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 96, nays 
84, : 


‘And then, at near eleven o’clock, 
The House adjourned to Monday. 


Monpay, May 14. 


The resolution from the Judiciary Committee, on the 
subject of the Wiscasset collector, again coming up as 
the morning business, 

Mr. SLADE resumed the course of his remarks in op- 
position to the committee’s resolution ; and continued to 
speak until the expiration of the hour for resolutions, (as 
given above.) 


CASE OF SAMUEL HOUSTON. 


The CHAIR having announced the expiration of the 
hour, 

Mr. ARCHER said that before Samuel Houston should 
be put to the bar, he had a paper which he wished to 
tender to the House in behalf of the accused. It con- 
tained what the accused believed he had a right to 
state orally to the House; but the deep respect he felt 
for this body had induced him first to submit it in writ- 
ting, and obtain permission to offer it at the bar. 
The paper was drawn up in the most respectful lan- 


uage, 
z Mr. BURGES inquired of the Chair what was before 
the House. l 

Mr. ARCHER said, a motion, which would immediately 
be offered, viz, that the accused have liberty to read the 
paper to which Mr. A. referred, when he should be 
placed at the bar of the House to receive the rebuke 
which the Speaker had been ordered to administer. 

Mr. A. said that it was proper, in justice to himself, to 
state that he was induced to offer this paper in conse- 
quence of no personal connexion of any kind with the 
accused, He had very seldom spoken to him, and the 
had had no intercourse of any kind. He presumed the 
accused had selected him as the organ for presenting this 
paper to the House, in consequence of Mr. A.’s known 
sentiments in relation to the subject of the power and 
privileges of the House. : 

Mr. BURGES inquired of the Chair what the paper 
was, which was asked to be read. 

The CHAIR stated, in reply, that it was a paper which 
the accused wished to read when placed at the bar. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, inquired what was 
the substance of the paper. He was not prepared to 
vote upon the reading until he knew something of the 
character of the paper. 

Mr, ARCHER said that he would briefly fulfil the re- 
quest of the gentleman. The accused, knowing that he 
was to be brought before the House to receive a rebuke 
by its order, presumed it to be within his constitutional 
privilege to state in respectful language his objections in 
the way of a protest, not against the right of the House 
to punish him, but to punish him in this particular mode. 
Yet he had deemed it most respectful to the House to ap- 

rise it beforehand in what terms this would be done; 
and when the House came to hear the paper read, they 
would find that those terms were consistent with the 
profoundest respect for this body. 

Mr. BARRINGER objected to the reading of the paper. 

Mr, VINTON inquired whether, if read, this paper 
would go on the journal of the House. 

The CHAIR was understood to reply that that would 
remain at the pleasure of the House. 


Y | than not. 


Mr. BARRINGER said he had very indistinctly heard 
the explanation which had been given by the gentleman 
from Virginia, but had learned from it that the respond- 
ent desired liberty, when he should be placed at the 
bar, to address the House in the way of protest against 
its authority. 

Mr. ARCHER stated that the gentleman had been 
mistaken, and he then repeated the explanation he had 
formerly given. 

Mr. BARRINGER resumed, and said that, after all 
which had passed, he should take occasion to say that 
the House, in his opinion, had already extended to the 
accused all the lenity and indulgence, all the courtesy 
and respéct, which one accused of such an offence could 
possibly be expected to receive, The accused had 
availed himself to the utmost of all his privileges, He 
had by his counsel pleaded to the jurisdiction of the 
House; and had besides, spoken at length in his own 
defence, Mr. B. thought it was asking a little too 
much, when he now asked of the House to enter his for- 
mal protest against the consummating act of the House's 
proceedings, 

Mr. MeDUFFIE said that the right to show cause 
why the punishment awarded should not be inflicted 
upon him, was unquestionably the right of the accused, 
and he considered the present as the most unquestion- 
able form in which that right could be exercised. Every 
person, when placed -at the bar of any court, enjoyed 
this right, and it could not be denied in the present in- 
stance. : 

Mr. ARCHER said it was very immaterial to the accus- 
ed whether this paper was received or not. It was his 
right to state the substance of it orally, and that right he 
would exercise. He had aright to show cause why judg- 
ment should not go against him. That would be his right 
were he indicted for murder. The right would be ac- 
knowledged before any forum in the world. But Mr, A. 
did not care, neither did the accused care. The paper 
would be presented, and it would be for the House to 
take the responsibility of refusing to hear it. As to con- 
cealing it, that they could not do. It would, at all events, 
go to the public—that public to whom the appeal of 
both parties must ultimately be made, For his own part, 
he would rather that gentlemen would refuse the paper 
It would be sent to the countrymen of the 
accused, and they would receive it, 

Mr. BOON demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of reading the paper. 

Mr. BARRINGER now withdrew his objections to 
having the paper read; and, after some desultory con- 
versation; the paper wasread at the Clerk’s table, as fol- 

ows: 


To the honorable the House of Representatives of the 
United States : 


The accused, now at the bar of the House, asks leave 
respectfully to state— 

That he understands he is now brought before the 
House to receive a reprimand from the Speaker, in exe- 
cution of the sentence pronounced upon him. 

Was he to submit in silence to such a sentence, it 
might imply that he recognised the authority of the 
House to impose it. 

He cannot consent that it shall be thus implied. He 
considers it 2 mode of punishment unknown to our laws, 
and if not forbidden by the prohibition of the constitu- 
tion against, “unusual punishments,” yet inconsistent 
with the spirit of our institutions, and unfit to be inflict- 
ed upon a free citizen. 

He thinks proper to add, in making this declaration, 
that he has been unwilling to trouble the House. 
` That though hebelieves the whole proceeding against 
him, as well as the sentence he now objects to, un- 
warranted by the constitution of this country, yet cir- 
cumstances may exist to justify or excuse a citizen in 
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determining (as he:has done on this occasion) :to suffer | spared its disapprobation and censure, and. I-the duty 


in yarn 
to enforce, a : 
' SAMUEL HOUSTON. 

May l4. paf 

Mr, ARCHER then moved that when: the accused 
should be brought to the bar, he be permitted to tender 
this paper, and that it should be entered on the journal 
of the House as part ofthe. trial. . 

Mr. E. EVERETT demanded a division of the ques- 
tion upon this motion; upon which ~ =: 

Mr, ARCHER withdrew, for the present, the latter 
clause, and the first part of the resolution was then 
agreed to. ed at ; : 

Samuel Houston wasnow put to the bar, and informed 
by the Speaker that he had liberty to present the paper 
above referred to. fo 

The accused then presented the paper, and: it. was 
again read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER then pronounced the reprimand re- 
quired by the vote of the House, for the contempt of 
the House, and breach of privilege thereof, committed 
by General Houston, in the following words: .- l 
Samuel Houston : i 


You have been charged with à violation of the rights 
and- privileges of the House of Representatives, in hav- 
ing offered personal violence to one of its members for 
words spoken in debate. In exercising the high and 
delicate power of ascertaining and vindicating their own 
privileges, the House have proceeded throughout this 
investigation, and in relation to your individual rights, 
with all that deliberation and caution which ought to 
characterize the dignified and moral justice of such an 
assembly. ý 

You kavo been heard in person in your defence; you 
have been ably and eloquently defended by eminent 
counsel, and every facility afforded you to place your 

„cause fully and fairly before the House, and to urge 
upon its consideration matters of principle as well as of 
fact, in explanation and justification of your conduct. 

Whatever the motives or- causes may have been, 
which led to the act of violence committed by you, your 
conduct has been pronounced, by the solemn judgment 
of the House, to be a high breach of their rights and 
privileges, and to demand their marked disapprobation 

and censure, , 

If, in fulfilling the order of the House, I were called 
upon, as its presiding officer, to reprimand an individual 
uneducated and uninformed, it might be expected that 
I should endeavor, as far as I was able, to impress 
upon. him the importance and propriety of sedulously 

guarding from violation the rights and privileges se- 
cured to the members of this House by our invaluable 
constitution, But, when addressing a citizen of your 
character and intelligence, and one who has himself 
been honored by the people with a seat in this House, 
is cannot be necessary that I should add to the duty en- 
joined upon me, by dwelling upon the character or con- 
sequences of the offence with which you have been 
charged and found guilty. Whatever has a tendency to 
impair the freedom of debate in this House—a freedom 
no less sacred than the authority of the constitution it- 
self, or to detract from the independence of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, in the rightful discharge of 
their high functions, you are no doubt sensible, must 
in the same proportion, weaken and degrade not only 
the Legislature of the nation itself, but the character 
of our free institutions, 

Your own mind will suggest to you, no doubt, more 
suitable refleetions than any thing which I can say could 
convey. To those reflections I am prepared to trust, not 
doubting that, had you at the time considered the act of 

violence which you have committed, in the light in which 


it has been regarded by the House, you would have been 


patience ‘whatever the House may think proper | of 


you accordingly. 


ples of human nature. 


declaring to. you the result of it. iy : 
I forbear to say more than to pronounce the judgment 
of the House, which is, that you have been guilty of a 
high breach of its. privileges, and that you bé repri- 
manded therefor, at its bar, by the Speaker; and; in 
obedience -tó the order of the: House, I do reprimand 


You will now be conducted from the bar of the 
House, and discharged from the custody of the Sergeant: 
at-Arms. : f ; 

Mr. ARCHER now moved that the. paper presented 
by the accused be entered on the journal of the House. 

Mr. EVERETT having-withdrawn his objection, the 
motion was agreed to. : 


INVESTIGATION OF ALLEGED. FRAUD. 


Mr. STANBERRY now asked the consent of .the 
House (required to be unanimous) to submit the follow- 
ing resolution: f 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire whether an attempt was made by the late: Secre- 
tary.of War, John H. Eaton, fraudulently to give to 
Samuel Houston, or to any other-person concerned with 
said Houston, a contract for supplying rations to such 
Indians as might emigrate to their lands west of the 
Arkansas and Missouri; and whether said Houston made ° 
a fraudulent attempt to obtain said contract; and that 
said committee be further instructed to inquire whether 
the President of the United States had any knowledge 


,of such attempted fraud, and whether he disapproved 


or approved of the same; and that said committee haye 
leave to send for persons and papers. : 

Objection being made, he moved for the suspension 
of the rule to allow him to offer the resolve, and demand- 
ed the yeas and nays. They were ordered by the House, 
and, being taken, stood as follows: yeas 169, nays 13., 

So the House suspended the rule, and allowed Mr. 
Sranperry to move the resolution. . 

Mr. CARSON observed that when motions were made 
by members for the appointment of select committees, 
it was usual, by the courtesy of the House, that the indi- 
vidual so moving should himself be placed at the head 
of such committee. Mr. C, was induced to hope that the 
gentleman from Ohio, from the peculiar sijpation in which 
he stood, would be induced, by motives‘of delicacy, to 
decline such an appointment on the present occasion. 

Mr. STANBERRY replied that he was not conscious . 
of having done any thing which rendered him unfit or 
unworthy to act on such a committee. Ifhe knew any ` 
thing of himself, he was capable of acting in such an in- 
quiry with perfect impartiality, and he could very sin- 
cerely say, that if the parties proved not to be guilty, 
no man would take greater pleasure in doing them am- 
ple justice. . ` 

Mr. POLK observed that he should vote for the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman frem Ohio. The House would re- 
collect that he had himself, a few days before, offered a 
resolution of nearly similar tenor, but had declined being 
put himself upon the committee. He had intended to 
offer such a resolution, under a sense as well of what was 
due tohimself as a friend and advocate of the administra- 
tion, as to the administration itself, and because he felt 
very confident that the investigation would result in no ` 
harm to those who were the objects of the attack. The 
resolution he had drawn, lay at this moment in his 
drawer, but he had no objections whatever to that pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Ohio being adopted. 

Mr. CARSON said it was due from him to the gentle- 
man from Ohio to say that he should be among the last to 
impute to that gentleman any improper motive. in the 
proposęd investigation, His former remarks had been 
induced only by anacquaintance with the general princi- 
He presumed the gentleman 
would go as far as human nature could be expected to go 
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under the:cireumstances in which he:was placed, in en- 
deavoring to decide with calmness and ‘dispassionate 
feeling. . He:had:made only:a suggestion, and even that 
he now. waived.) oredoci PUI eb 

Mr. BOON-moved, asan amendment, to-strike out the 
select committee; and substitute the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs as the eommittee to examine into the mat- 
ter; and on that question he asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAWKINS, of North Carolina, moved that the 
resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. CLAY expressed his hope that the gentleman from 
North Carolina would consent to withdraw this motion, 
and let the whole subject be thoroughly investigated. 

Mr, HAWKINS replied that he had no objection. to 


the investigation, but the loss of time it would occasion.’ 


At the request, however, of his friend from Alabama, he 
would withdraw his motion. 

The question was now taken on Mr. Boon’s motion to 
refer the subject to the Committee on Indian Affairs, in- 
stead of a select committee, and decided in the negative, 
by yeas and nays, as follows: yeas 55, nays 125. ` 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the members of the committee be appointed 
by ballot; but the motion was negatived without acount; 
an 

The question being put on Mr. Sranzerry’s resolu- 
tion, it was agreed to. 

[The following gentlemen were appointed by the 
Speaker to compose the committee : 

Messrs. Stansberry, Drayton, Everetr, of Massa- 
chusetts,, Wayne, Muntenzerc, Warr, of Louisiana, 
‘and HUBBARD. | 


ANOTHER BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. ~ 


Mr. COOKE, of Ohio, rose, and said that he held in 
his hand a letter from a Dr. Davis, of South Carolina, 
one of the witnesses who had testified on the late trial 
of Samuel Houston, which had been presented to him 
by a person stating his name to be Alexander Demitry, 
ob Louisiana, as the friend of said Davis, which, together 
with the statement of the facts connected with it, he 
asked leave to send to the Chair, that it might be read 
for the information of the House. In submitting this 
request, Mr. C. said he wished it to be. distinctly under- 
stood that, wi@hout in the least waiving his personal 
rights as a member, or intending, in any manner to com- 

romit either the rights or constitutional powers of the 
Fouse, it was nevertheless not his purpose, individually, 
to claim the institution of any proceeding whatever on 
his own account, upon the subject-matter of that com- 
munication, Such had not been his motives in present- 
ing the letter; his personal rights formed no part of the 
object by which he was governed. Other and higher 
motives prompted him to this step—motives, which, 
overlooking every consideration of personal feeling and 
personal security, regard the very existence of this 
House, the inviolable rights of the people of this coun- 
try, and the dignity and honor of this nation. The 
letter he understood to be according to the usual forms 
of an original process in that court where the rights 
and honor of the suitors were settled by the pistol and 
the dagger; a tribunal, the competency of whose juris- 
diction he had never yet acknowledged, in whose forms 
of practice he was wholly uninstructed, and before 
whose authority, under this Government of laws, he 
would never bow. 

Mr. LAMAR objected to the reading of the paper. ` 

Mr. COOKE thereupon moved that the rule be sus- 
pended; on which question . 

Mr. DODDRIDGE demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr DICKSON said that he understood that the letter 
was brought forward as corinected with the privileges 
of the House, and he suggested whether, in that case, 


it would come within the ordinary rule concerning the- 


reading of- papers. 


withdraw his objection. 


Mr, WICKLIFFE suggested to the gentleman from 


Ohio, whether a better form of introducing this subject 
would not be by addressing a letter to the Speaker: 


Mr. COOKE said he had already stated the substance 


of the case verbally, and did not think that necessary. 


Mr. LAMAR withdrew his objection to the reading. 

Mr. MERCER insisted that the paper be read... © 
Mr. POLK objected. es ny 
Mr. ARCHER remonstrated, and requested Mr. P. to 


The CHAIR now pronounced the motion to bè in or- 


der, inasmuch as it related to a breach of privilege, and 
was, therefore, a privileged question. nni 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, insisted that the motion 


should be put in writing; 


Which having been done, fl 
The question on the reading was put and carried; 
and, thereupon, the letter from Dr. Davis, together with 
a written statement, by Mr. Coos, of the circumstances . 


connected with it, were read. at, the Clerk’s table, as 


follows: 3 f 
. Brown’s Horer, May 12, 1832. 


Sir; During my examination before the House of Re- 
presentatives, in the case of General Houston, you very 
impertinently asked, among other questions, my business 
in this city. Whilst the trial of General Houston was 
pending, Ï deferred calling on you for the explanation 
which I now demand through my friend, General 


Demitry. ‘ 


T am; very respectfully, your most obedient, 
S. DAVIS. 
Honorable E. Cooxz. 


In connexion with the foregoing note, I submit thi 


following statement: : 


On the trial of Samuel Houston for an assault on 8 


member of this House, which has just terminated, a per- 
son by the name of E. S, Davis was examined as a wit- 
ness on behalf of the accused, and, on his eross-examina- 
tion, I propounded to him several interrogatories. After 
he had left the stand, and while on the floor of the 
House, he said, apparently referring to myself, and in 


a tone of menace, that “there will be another hauled up 
here” soon. . i 

On Saturday last the accompanying note was handed 
me by a person calling himself Alexander Demitry? To 
the persons, character, and calling'of these individuals, 
I am an utter stranger. 

Had I considered this a mere personal matter, I should 
have passed it by without this notice; but all the circum- 


stances of the case do, in my opinion, preclude the idea 


that it is so. And connected, as this is, with other ïn- 
stances of attempts, by menace and violence, to overawe 
the members of this body, and curb the freedom of de- 
bate, I have thought it my duty, in behalf of the Ameri- 
can people, and especially that portion of them whom I 
represent, to present this matter to the House. 
E. COOKE, 
May 14, 1832. Representative from Ohio. 


Mr. CRANE, of Ohio, moved the following resolution: 
_ Resolved, Thatthe communication of the honorable £. 
CooxE, a member from Ohio, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, consisting of seven members, and that the said 
committee have power to send for persons and papers. 
Mr. C. referred to the former modes of proceeding 
adopted under the like circumstances, viz: by arrest, by 
summons, and by committee. He had concluded the 
last mode the most fit on the present occasion. 
Mr. BOON moved to lay the papers on the table, 
there, as he said, to sleep the sleep of death. 
On this motion Mr. VINTON demanded the yeas and 
nays. ; SA 
They were ordered, and, on being taken, stood as fol- 
lows: yeas 73, nays 96. ae 
So the motion of Mr. Boon was rejected. 
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Another Breach of Privilege. 


‘Mr, JEWETT; of New York, objeeted>to the resolu- members weré‘not, to “be 
tion, as going; in its present shape, to attain nothing, and | their: official’ duty; 
truckle to arbitrary" 
safety; dignity; a 
sirableplace for bin i 
posed to resign'a seat tipon that floor, and go to 
Where he would find both hoor and protection i 


proposed that it be amended so as to require the:commit- 
tee to report: whetheira‘contempt of the House had been’ 
committed op not o Fo) sete on Derren ess 

‘My. “CRANE briefly replied, and expressed “himself 
willing to modify the resolution to meet the views of the 
gentlemam = * Peen ie TR ae 

Mr: SEWETT then further suggested that the commit- 
tee should also inquire whether the interrogatory which 
had been put by the gentleman from Ohioto Dr. Davis, 
when's witness, had been justifiable‘or not. It was his 
own opinion that the interrogatory which had occasion- 
ed so much offence to the witness was irrelevant to the 
case, and liable to be understood as being an attempt to 
impose on the witness. esi 

Mr. COOKE vindicated the propriety of the interroga- 


tory. It had been propounded while the witness was’ 


under cross-examination. Every lawyer must admit, at 
once, it was fairly within the rule. Its object had been 


to élicit the degree of intimacy, ‘and the identity of ob- 
ject and pursuits between Dr. Davis and Mr: Houston, | 


‘and thence to bring home upon Dr. Davis the fact, if it 


existed, of his having participated in the outrage upon 


Mr. Sravgerry. It was an every-day practice in courts 
- of law, and the interrogatory, before it was propound- 
ed; had ‘been approved by ald 
his, Indeed, the same practice had been sanctioned in 
more than oneinstance during the same trial, The House 
had inquired into the object of Luther Blake’s visit to the 
city, and also of his departure from it, and nobody had 
objected to those interrogatories as irrelevant. Mr. C. 
disclaimed all knowledge of Dr. D., and all personal hos- 
tility towards him, Such a feeling had not been in- 
dulged, süd should not be imputed to him, The inter- 
rogatory had been propounded after full deliberation, 
not with aview of doing injustice to the witness, but to 
elicit facts having an important bearing upon the inves- 
tigation then before the House. The letter assailed him, 
not for an act done in his private or individual capaci- 
ty, but for a duty performed, and a right exercised, as a 
public servant, which he had believed at the time, and 
still believes, to be clearly and incontestably within his 
official competency as a member of that House. View- 
ing it in this light, and premising that he did not come 
here to vindicate his own rights, or the rights of his con- 
stituents, by a resort to violence, but by a faithful and 
unintimidated discharge of his duties upon that floor, he 
had felt bound to present the matter to the House, as 
well to apprise its members of the system by which we 
‘were surrounded, as to make known to the people of 
this Union something of the cireumstances under which 
their representatives were compelled to legislate upon 
the great and momentous interests of our common coun- 
try. This had been. the extent of his original object in 
presenting the matter to the House. But since his hon- 
orable friend and colleague from Ohio [Mr. Crane] had 
brought the subject before the House in the shape of a 
resolution for an inquiry, he could not but feel some so- 
licitude to learn whether the House was disposed to 
sanction such a state of things in a country pretending 
to be civilized, and in a Government boasting of its free- 
dom and its laws. He wished to know, by a deliberate 
decision of that. body, whether a member of that House 
‘was, or was not, liable to be called to account and ar- 
raigned before an irresponsible tribunal, by any stran- 
ger at the metropolis, for the discharge of his public 
duty, and placed in a situation where he must either 
consent to abandon his principles, to violate the laws of 
earth and heaven, and to meet his fellow-man in mortal 
combat, or expose himself to. be waylaid and assailed by 
ruffians and assassins. The House was the only tribunal 
to which he could or would appeal, and to them he 
would submit the decision of the question. ' 
If the people were not to be protected in the free and 
undisturbed deliberations of their representatives; if 


Vou, VIIL—190 


er and wiser heads than’ 


“protected in’ the-dischanye of 
if the House” should determine to 
ower, and to disregard its own 


dé 


honor, it would bé no louger’a 
“and he; for one, should b 


the 
bosom of his constituents, 9-8 TTET 7 sy 
Mr, CRANE now ‘presented his resolntion ‘i 


fied form, requiring the committee to report the acts of 
the case, together with their opinion thereon, 1" | © 


Mr, JEWETT repeated his former objéctions/and in- 
sisted that the committee should report ‘whether or no 
the dignity of the House had been infringed,’ As to the 
facts, the House‘was in possesdion of them froma statë- 
ment which nobody doubted, ‘made“by:-the: gentléman. 
from Olio. o inan n Soe ai oD En eR SS 

Mr. BURGES ‘hoped the inquiry’ would’ be’ confined 
withii as narrow limits as possible; buthe should cor- 
sides it strange, indeed; to refer -such’a subject toa eoni- 
mittee; and not make it their first duty to put down the 
facts of the casé. Did the gentletan from’ New ‘York 
intend to commit and conclude’ théHouse-on t T 
tion of privilége? He was willing the committee ‘should 
give their opinion, but it would degrade the Hous ‘Ho 
hold them concluded by the opinion of their own. coim- 
mittee. i ain Bie ig 

Mr. WHITTLESEY thought the resolution included 
all that could be desired. ale anes Ree 

Mr. JEWETT still objected to it as not sufficiently‘de- 
finite. The committee might give it ‘as their opinion 
that the letter’ was impolite and ungentlemanly ; but 
what the House wanted to know, was, whether it amount- 
ed to a breach:of- privilege. ae SE 
. Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, observed that all/ the 
talk had been about the letter; ‘but did not gentlemen 
know that the man who wrote that letter had previous- 
ly uttered a threat in that House, and did not that threat 
constitute an important part of the transaction? ‘The 
committee would give the House the whole story. "The 
letter alone might be interpreted to mean little or. noth- 
ing, but the. threat put upon it a very intelligible cón- 
struction. ==>. $ : C ENDES 

Mr. CRANE, was willing to modify in any way that 
would suit gentlemen, and effect the object. a 

Mr. TAYLOR hoped he would not modify; and” 

: Mr. HOFFMAN hoped that he would... ia 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said he was at a loss to know what 
the gentleman meant by the facts being admitted. ‘The 
House had neither Dr. Davis nor his counsel here.— 
Whether the facts amounted to a breach of privilege, or 
whether they admitted of being explained away or not, 
never would be before this House until a committee was 
empowered to investigate. ers ae 

Mr. POLK had hoped that the House would, that day, 
have arrived at the Fisouteion of the apportionment ill 
but it seemed they were to oceupy-all their time about 

uestions relating to their own dignity and privileges 
t was his opinion’ that the House had nothing to do 
with the present case, and he meant to submit a res- 
olution which, he trusted, would put an end to it— 
This Dr. Davis had been a witness on the trial of Gen- 
eral Houston. - In that character he had thought him- 
self under the protection of the House; but consider- 
ing himself injured by an interrogatory which had 
been put to him by the gentleman from Ohio, he had 
written that gentleman a letter, demanding ai explar 
nation; which letter the member had now presented to 
the House. Whether this did or did not present a case 
of breach of. privilege, the House was as able, then to 
determine as it ever would be. ‘The gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Dovprwex,] however, had signified that 
he knew nothing of the case, as the man . was not here, 
nor his counsel here. But. why could’ not. the gen- 
tleman have inade that discovery in the case of General 
Houston? The gentleman then relied upon the letter of 
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a member, and acted upon it. Why not rely upon it 
now? What was lawin one month ought to be law in 
another month. `: Mr: P, had then objected, and proposed 
a committee.. But no; the gentleman insisted upon an 


. arrest. But now hé was for a committee, because nei- 


ther Davis nor-his counsel were here. It was now pro- 
posed to. raise.a committee, and give them power to 
send for persons and papers—a power of enormous ex- 
tent; If Davis attended on their summons, it was well; 
but if-he should refuse, was it intended that the commit- 
tee should coerce him? Was the House ready to go so 
far as to say, that asking a member to give an explana- 
tion of any act performed by him in the House was a 
violation of the privileges of the House? The letter 


which had been read was not a challenge: it contained 


no invitation to mortal combat; even the member him- 
self did not say that it involved a breach of privilege. 
He had submitted it to the House, and had expressed 
himself as content with whatever the House should de- 
termine. The gentleman from Virginia was one of those 
who had agreed with him in endeavoring to organize 
what might be called a business party in the House. He 
regretted that the gentleman seemed desirous of impe- 
ding the progress of business by an inquiry like this. 
Mr. P. concluded by moving that the subjec be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. McDUFFIE observed that it seemed to be the 
desire of the gentleman from Tennessee that the House 
should proceed in its business, If that were his wish, the 
best course he could take would be to let this case go at 
once to a committee, 

Mr. ARNOLD said he should vote for the motion to 
postpone the resolutions and all the proposed amend- 
ments indefinitety. He said, in giving this vote, he pre- 
sumed he should be actuated by motives and considera- 
tions widely different from those which had actuated 
his colleague in making the motion. He said the vote 
he was about to give was a very painful one; but, every 
thing considered, he believed it was the best disposition 
which could be made of the resolution of the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Crayz.] He said he had de- 
clared, by his vote, in the case which had just then re- 
ceived its finale, that the House had the power to punish 
for breaches of its privileges; and, as he was now about 
to give a vote which might look as though he had chang- 
ed his opinion, and abandoned the grounds upon which 
he had heretofore acted, he begged the House to indulge 
him while he briefly stated the reasons which should go- 
vern his vote in the present case. Mr. A. said that he 
doubted not the constitutional right of the House to pun- 
ish for breaches of privilege. I believe, sir, said Mr. A., 
that the efficiency, nay, the very existence of this House, 
as a deliberative body, depends upon that right, and 
upon a stern and rigid exercise of the power which that 
right confers. Nor have I any doubt, sir, that the facts 
of this case, as brought to the notice of the House by the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Conin] amountto 
a breach of the constitutional privileges of this House; 
that the letter, if not a challenge in form, was one in sub- 
stance, and, when connected with the threats, no man 
could doubt it was intended to intimidate and overawe 
a member in the discharge of his duty to the people who 
hadsent him there. The letter was a challenge to all 
intents and purposes, for overawing and intimidating the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio, and was so intended to 
be understood by the writer and the bearer. But, sir, 
after the proceedings of this House in the case of Houston, 
J ask gentlemen to say what ought to be done in this case. 
‘Will gentlemen permit me to run a parallel between the 
two cases, by briefly noticing some of the'most promi- 
nent facts of each case? What then are the facts in Hous- 
ton’s case? The honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Stanpurey,] in the discharge of his solemn duty to his 
constituents, in a speech on that floor, in which he 
questioned the integrity of others, had incidentally men- 


tioned “Governor Houston ;” not imputing to him an 
intention of good or of evil. This, sir, was “the head 
and front of his offending” against Houston. Now, sir, 
for this offence, what were the series of outrages which 
Houston committed against this House, in order to avenge 
himself of this mighty affront} Why, sir, in the first 
instance, at the very first step. which he took, he went 
as far as this Mr. E. S. Davis has gone, by sending to 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio, while he was seated 
upon this floor, attending to the business of his constitu- 
ents, a letter, which every gentleman knows was inten- 
ded as the foundation of a challenge. What was the 
next step, sir? Why, sir, the next step was to prowl 
into this Hall, moved by an impulse like some ferocious 
beast of prey. Yes, sir, within these walls—in this sacred 
temple of the people, dedicated to liberty—yes, sir, even 
here, while the representatives of the freemen of this 
nation were assembled, and actually in session, transact- 
ing the business of the people, what was the deportment 
of this man? Why, sir, within a few feet of that chair, 
in which you were then presiding over the deliberations 
of this House, if we are to believe my colleague, [Mr, 
Jounsoy, | he gave vent to his vulgar and wicked feelings, 
by uttering most foul and blasphemous imprecations 
against the honorable gentleman from Ohio.. Yes, sir, 
my colleague told us upon oath that Houston swore that 
he would assail the gentleman from Ohio on this floor, 
in the midst of us, while we were engaged in doing the 
work of the people, our constituents. Yes, sir, with an 
impiousness rarely equalled by the most abandoned, he 
swore “he would right the wrong wherever given, even 
if it were in the court of heaven.” It was with the ut- 
most difficulty that he could be restrained from execut- 
ing this determination. 

What was the next step, sir? Why, the next thing 
we hear is, that this bullying ruffian had waylaid the 
gentleman from Ohio in the night time, and knocked 
him on the head with a murderous bludgeon, beat him 
to the earth, and, after he was down, he continued his 
more than brutal violence, until he broke some of his 
bones, and filled him with bruises from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot. Nay, more, sir, he beat 
the honorable member from Ohio until a by-stander 
thought he was dead. This, sir, is a brief statement of 
facts, and is a dim picture of the violence which a ruf- 
fian has inflicted upon one of ourselyes for words spoken 
in debate, upon my friend. Sir, I say my friend, for 
such I considered him before this unfortunate affair, and 
I will not abandon him now, although I have seen a 
caricature exhibited within these walls, representing 
him lying on his back in the sewer, with the words put 
into his mouth by Senator Buckner, imploring mercy at 
the hands of one who never; in my opinion, felt its ge- 
nerous throb. Sir, it is the proudest boast of my life 
that I have never deserted a friend, and I have had the 
good fortune scarcely ever to have been deserted by a 
friend. In the hour of darkest adversity we cling clo- 
sest together. The wretch who would desert his friend 
when difficulties and dangers thicken upon him, is un- 
worthy of friendship. The common dictates of human- 
ity would forbid that I should witness the scene which 
Senator Buckyzr described, without interposing to stop 
it. Sir, Z would not have permitted one dog thus to 
have worried another. 

[Here Mr. BOON rose to a question of order. He said 
he desired to know if General Houston was now on trial. 

The SPEAKER said the gentleman from Tennessee 
was in order. | 

Now, sir, what has been the punishment which this’ 
House has thought proper to inflict in this case? Why, 
sir, after admitting the accused to be defended by coun- 
sel, who stood up before us here from day to day, and re- 
proached us to our very teeth, we then permitted the ruf- 
fian himself to take a stand, not at the bar of the House, 
but upon the floor, and, even from the deskof an honora- 
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ble member; he: bullied; he. threatened “us, and denied 
our right'to punish him for what he had. done. I ask 
again, what was the punishment which this House 
thought: proper to inflict. after all this? Why, -sir, a 
gentle reprimand! A reprimand which a tender and 
sensitive schoolboy would scarcely have felt even if pro- 
nounced by the sternest pedagogue with birch in hand, 
much leas the hardened wretch who has just been turned 
loose upon society. : : s 

Sir, what is the case before us? Why, itis just such 

a case as Houston’s would have been, even. if-he had 
stopped after taking the first step—to wit, sending the 
letter. Iput the question to gentlemen, then, to say 
what: measure of punishment they can inflict on this 
poor, miserable instrument, for his offence, while upon 
Houston, for all his enormities and lawless outrages, we 
have said you shall. be reprimanded by the Speaker. 
And permit me to say, sir, that Davis is a citizen of the 
United States. He comes from a section of the country 
where duelling is common. . Ido hold this to be some 
palliation. But, if I am correctly informed, Houston is 
not a citizen of the United States, but belongs to the 
Cherokee nation beyond the Arkansas. We. do not 
know, sir, that Davis will take any further steps. But, 
sir, suppose him to have done already every thing which 
the duelling code. authorizes. Suppose the gentleman 
from Ohio, for considerations satisfactory to himself, had 
refused to fight him after being challenged, and Davis 
had posted him in the usual form, Would this have 
reached Houston’s case? No, sir. Suppose the gentle- 
man from Ohio had accepted the challenge, aud had en- 
tered into mortal combat with him, and had been badly 
wounded. Would that have ‘been an equal case? No, 
sir, Suppose he, in mortal combat, had killed the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr.Cooxg.] Then I believe it would 
be decided by a large majority of this House that we 
could take no jurisdiction in the case at all. So, sir, that 
would be no case at all. We are then, sir, driven into 
this dilemma by the decision which we have made in 
Houston’s case, to wit, that for the most brutal violence 
upon a member's person, for waylaying in the night, 
knocking him down, breaking his bones, and leaving life 
in him merely, and that evidently more by accident 
than design, the offender is to receive a reprimand. If 
the member be killed, then we have nothing to do with 
' it. This having been the decision of the House, after 
many weeks’ debate, I have determined to vote against 
bringing any other case before this House. 

What more have we done, sir? Why, we have voted 
that.this very man shall not be excluded from among 
us; this man who has shown himself so utterly regard- 
less of the honor and dignity of this House—who has 
shown himself so perfectly reckless of the privileges of 
the people’s representatives—nay, sir, who has violated 
the constitution, and trampled the law of the land 
under foot, that he, sir, shall still be permitted to enter 
this Hall during the hours of legislation, and to mingle 
with us as one of our equals; that he shall be permitted 
to prowl round our streets, with pistols in his belt, with 
dirks and Spanish knives in his bosom, and bludgeons 
in his hands. Sir, after the decision of this House in 
this case, 1 am prepared to see any thing. [Here the 
SPEAKER reminded the gentleman from Tennessee that 
it was not in order to reflect upon the proceedings of the 
House. ] f 
: Mr. A. resumed. He said, after Houston had been 
informed by a vote of the House what punishment was 
considered adequate for knocking a member down and 

‘breaking his bones—after he has not only been held 
guiltless by many members upon this floor, but has 
been publicly and openly advocated for what he has 
done, by members upon this floor—members, sir, have 
said, within my hearing, that “Houston dezerved the 
thanks of this House for what he had done.” After 
these things, I shall not be surprised if he should under- 
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take to pistol me—to dirk. me--to:bludgeon mé, within’ 
three feet of the Speaker's chair. And if I should: re- 
sist, sir, as I shall probably do, if-not killed-at oko, I 
expect it will raise a very serious question whether. he 
or I shall be-expelled from the House. Sir, Iam freeto 
confess that I do not feel safe in the chair. where I sits 
A Spanish:stiletto might easily be slipped under mp 


ear while I was busily engaged in attending to the af . 


fairs of my constituents, and my jugular vein might be 
sluiced. You would sée the blood flow,«sir, but you: 
would not be able to detect. the hand that had perpe- 
trated the deed. Sir, I consider this man who is thus 
permitted to pollute this proud edifice, which was wont 
to be considered the temple of liberty, a perfect:outlaw.: 
I consider him ready to perpetrate any crime in-the 
whole catalogue of human villany. ; i 

Sir, I consider the proceedings in Houston’s case as w 
license to every ruffian in the land to come here, and for 
any offence which he may choose to allege against one 
of the people’s representatives, whether that offence be 
real or feigned; 1 say, sir, I consider it as an.invocation 
to the whole band of ruffians and assassins who are now 
congregated in this city, and propelled-by:a power, some- 
where, almost irresistible, and who are to be seen.at all 
hours prowling the streets and almost. obstructing the 
portals to the capitol, to strike down, to inflict any sort 
of violence upon the members of this House, who dare 
to raise their voice in support of the constitution and 
laws of the land. Sir, what are the facts? The record 
in Houston’s case—the judgment of this House, which I 
consider a triumphant acquittal, was scarcely dry before 
a similar outrage was set on foot by one of his particular 
friends and associates. ` Houston was acquitted late-on 
Friday night, and the very next day this E S. Davis sent 
anote to ie gentleman from Ohio, demanding satisfaction 
for words uttered upon this floor, and which it. was his 
imperious duty to utter. I say, sir, Houston was tri- 
umphantly acquitted, for I consider ‘the reprimand as 
amounting to nothing in the way of punishment... So 
this man, E. S. Davis considers. it. : Nothing could gra- 
tify him more than to. be taken into custody..by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and to pass through the forms of . 
trial which his “honorable friend” had passed. To be 
reprimanded merely, sir, to him would be glory. He 
would imagine himself on the pinnacle of fame. I am 
for doing him no such honor. 

It must be evident to every man that we have brought 
all this difficulty on ourselves. If we had acted 
promptly and efficiently, we might have put a stop to 
this system of outrage and violence. Nothing short of 
incarceration in my opinion will do it. A majority of 
the House are opposed to that. I therefore consider 
that we, the minority, are wholly defenceless, and that 
every bully that chooses can chastise us in his‘own way 
with perfect impunity. : 

I consider this a momentous and fearful crisis in our 
affairs; and notwithstanding I feel that I am exposed to 
the pistol, to the dirk, to the bludgeon: of the assassin, I 
will, at the hazard of my life, speak, and speak freely, 
of men and of measures, whenever the good of my. 
country requires it. Sir, the grand object for which m 
constituents sent me here, was to be watchful in zaait 
ing the liberty and rights of the people. How am Ito 
do that, sir, if my voice is to be stifled by bullies and 
bravos? No, sir! I had sooner bare my bosom to the 
poniard of the assassin; I had sooner he would strike it 
to my heart, and cause life’s warm gush to flow in.the 

tters of your streets;.I had sooner my blood should 

e lapped by the dogs of the city, than I would cease 
through fear to vindicate the rights and liberties of my 
constituents, i i 

Mr. STANBERRY now rose, and said that.he had, on 
a former occasion, declared that the President of the 
United States had encouraged assaults of this nature, 
and there was not a gentleman on the floor who had 
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ventured to contradict :the assertion... He ‘had : offered, | possessed of some peculiar faculty to preduce an: excite- 


at that time; to prove it—he now reiterated that offer— 
he: was prepared with witnesses, and’ in’ half an hour 
could. have them before the House. If-the gentleman 
from Tennessee did not like these interruptions to: busi- 
ness, ilet him go to the palace, and there exert his influ- 
ence, -3f:he. had any, in préventing the occasion for them. 
Mr. Simade the assertion again, and:said he had. wit- 
nesses ready to introduce béfore the House at any hour 
that should be agreed on. `. : 

Mrs POLK. . Witnesses of what? 
uM, STANBERRY. Witnesses that the President. of 
the United States has, by his language, encouraged such 
attaéks on members of this House for words spoken in 
debate. _ Á 

Mr. POLK said it was very unpleasant to him to be 
obliged to refer to the gentleman from Ohio. On the 
occasion to which that member alluded, Mr. P. had said 
that his language was unfounded: when the gentleman 
had said that the President had encouraged attacks upon 
members of: the House, 

» Mr, STANBERRY.. I never said so. What I said 
was, thatthe President had used language calculated 
to:encourage such attacks, 

Mr. POLK. The gentleman has narrowed the ground 
he formerly took.. It cannot, however, be denied that 
there has been a labored effort, throughout the whole 
course of the proceeding which has just closed, to make 
the impression abroad that there is assembled in this 
Gity a band of assassins employed to attack members for 
the remarks they may utter in debate. 

. Mr. BURGES. I ask on what evidence the gentleman 
from Tennessee makes that assertion. 

. The CHAIR pronounced it to be out of order to in- 
terrupt the member, unless on a question of order. 

Mr. POLK resumed. This was the second time, he 
said, that the gentleman from Rhode Island had impro- 
perly. interrupted him when. engaged in the midst of 
debate. He repeated the assertion that strenuous ef- 
forts had been made to produce an impression that the 
President had encouraged these attacks, and it had even 
been reported, in one of the papers, that General Hous- 
ton had gone to the President’s house immediately after 
the rencontre, and shown him the pistol which had been 
used in it. Mr. P. had declared at the time that General 
Houston had not seen the President, nor had any com- 
munication with him, since that affair.: The affront and 
the offence committed by the President was an expression 
of his opinion that the House had no power to punish 
the act of General Houston as a. breach of privilege. 
That opinion the President bad a right to hold and to 
express. But that he had ever attempted to threaten 
or to intimidate members in the discharge of their duty, 
Mr. P. utterly denied, and challenged gentlemen to the 
proof. Mr. P. said he perfectly understood the whole 
proceeding: he was too old in politics not to be able to 
understand it. perfectly. The gentleman from Ohio had 
brought this‘accusation.on the presumption that as Mr. 
Houston had formerly been .a friend of the President, 
and as.the President wasa military man, that he should 
be able to play it off upon the people, and make them 
believe that the President had a band of bullies prepared 
to assault the members of the House. But gentlemen 
were mistaken if such. were their calculation. What 
did the gentleman from Ohio mean by advising him to 
go to the palace? In the first place he did not call it a 
palace; he’ was not so regal as that, as to call the 
peat house, which they had provided for the resi- 

ence of their Chief Magistrate, a palace: Mr. P. had 
expressed a wish to save the time of the House, and had 
moved to postpone this matter, that they might go into 
the consideration of the apportionment bill, and now the 
gentleman: cried, “Go to the palace?” What connection 
was there:between this and Mr. P.’s previous course? 

He‘regretted that he had been drawn into. this debate, 
but it really seemed as if the gentleman from Ohio was 


ment in that House. Mr. P. had been for two: years 
nearly connected with that gentleman, and had no wish 
to engage in any angry contest with him. They were. 
both responsible to their constituents for what they did 
on that floor, and they would be the best judges to de- 
termine who was in the right. - 

Mr. STANBERRY said he should forbear any further 
remark, but would content himself with offering the 
following amendment to the resolution now under con- 
sideration : 

“And that said committee be instructed to inquire 
whether any officer of this Government has been, in 
any manner, concerned in advising or instigating any 
attack upon the persons of the members of this House, 
for words spoken by those members in debate on the 
floor of the House; and that they inquire whether the 
President of the United States has, in reference to a re- 
cent case of attack upon a member of this House, used 
language tending to encourage violence. upon members 
for words spoken in debate.” . 

Mr. BURGES said he extremely regretted, when there 
had been such a studied effort on the part of gentlemen 
on both sides to keep out of the question any out-of-door 
rumor as to the conduct of the Executive in relation to 
the trial of Houston, that the gentleman from Tennessee 
should, on all occasions, bring up this attack in the pa- 
pers, and impute it to a majority in that House, Such 
conduct was undignified and uncandid. It cast a deep 
and disgraceful imputation upon the House, It was 
possible that there might be men hanging about the lob- 

ies of that House (for who was not permitted to come 
there?) who had given false statements to the public, 
and had even falsified the records of the House—men 
who richly merited the pillory. But who would, for 
that reason, be so hardy as to charge this misrepresen- 
tation upon the House? Towards himself, Mr. B. 
thought that at least more verbal respect was due. 
However adverse he had ever been to the election of 
General Jackson, he had ever treated him in a respect- 
ful manner, and had applied to him no words of oblo- 
quy. He should have hoped that the gentleman from 
Tennessee would not provoke attacks of that kind, es- 
pecially as the gentleman well knew that some things 
might be adduced whieh would not tell well, nor look well. 

Cries of ‘Tell them,” “Tell them,” were uttered in 
different parts of the Hall. . 

The SPEAKER called the House to order. 

Mr. BURGES paused, and then inquired what these 
cries meant. Who called upon him to tell?. and what 
would they have him tell? Idle rumors? He kept no 
note book, no record of the feelings of those who were 
either with him or against him in mere party contests, 
unless it were something that went to touch the honor 
of his country. And he now again warned gentlemen 
not to provoke disclosures, The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had a few days before made some observations in 
defence of the administration, which were wholly gra- 
tuitous, and it had appeared to him, at the time, very 
singular and remarkable that the gentleman should have 
considered it necessary to make such a long speech by 
way of gratuitous vindication of the President. When- 
ever any thing was said in reference to the honor of the 
House, the gentleman from Tennessee seized with avi- 
dity upon the opportunity to declare that he felt no 
sense of elevation from the fact that he was a member 
of this body. The gentleman was perfectly weleome to 
his feelings on that subject. There were some gentle- 
men who could not be exalted by gods or men. 

But Mr. B. freely confessed that he was humble enough 
to feel honored by such a mark of the confidence of his 
country. When acting in private life, he desired to cul- 
tivate the feelings of humility ; but when he appeared in 
that House, he stood upon the shoulders of his constitu- 
ents; andif the gentleman from Tennessee felt no sense 
of such clevation, either he must be incapable of elevation, 
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or his cotistituents must-be such-that their choice could 
nobrelevatehime: feji Uo vus up Ds cages sion 
With: regard to the individaal-who had -written the 
letter to the gentleman from’ Ohio, the gentleman had. 
been -treated, when a witness before: this “House, with 
great.courtesy. © He: had, however, since: told. the gen- 
tleman: from: Ohio that. one of his- interrogatories’ was 
impertinent, and that he demanded. an. explanation.: 
Now it had. been! rumored, with what truth Mr. B. 
could not pretend to say, that this Dr. Davis, before he 
sent that letter, had taken esdire to ascertain that it 
would. not bè responded to;. and-he had even heard it 
said that if a hen would but put forward her feathers 
at him, he would runi .On:another. occasion; a man’ of 
large dimensions had been sent, and one who- was re- 
puted to possess much physical courage. Both forms of 

roceeding seemed tobe parts of a-deliberate-system of 
intimidation... With regard to the South Carolina: gen- 
tleman, it was well known that. he had come here seek- 
ing an office, and that he had been disappointed... Per- 
haps this circumstance had rendered him a little fretful. 
Tf so, he-felt some pity for him. - As to: the -gentleman 
from: Tennessee, he had, according to his:own: account, 
been, long acquainted with all the movements of party, 
and was now endeavoring to get’ up a business ‘party. 
He wished the gentleman could succeed, and he should 
have some encouragementin expecting it if he saw more 
action and fewer words, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said he understood the member 
from Rhode Island to have alluded to him as having 
brought the subject of the newspaper reports before the 
House. Such was not the fact. The member from Ten- 

> nessee [Mr. alk had alluded to those reports; and 
what he [Mr. D.] had said, was in answer to that allu- 
sion. He had understood that gentleman to allude to 
those reports for the purpose of denying them on that 
floor. My reply, said Mr. D., was, that if he or any other 
honorable gentleman on the floor would deny. from his 
own knowledge that the assertions were. unfounded, I 
would believe him. But that gentleman had demanded 
too much; the matters. were such as did not necessarily 
come within: his own knowledge; and his answer im- 
plied that he must have resorted to the testimony of 
other parties on the subject. Mr. D. concluded by re- 
peating his denial that he had been the means of intro- 
ducing the subject of the newspaper reports before the 
House. a 
Mr. POLK spoke in reply. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island. [Mr. Borers] had been pleased to infer, from the 
remarks he had presented on ‘a former occasion, that all 
he had said with regard to creating a false impression, 
through the public prints, of the state of things-here, was 
intended to be applied to the whole of one side of thé 
House. Mr. P. had made no such application; on the con- 
trary, he had taken care to say at the time that there were 
honorable exceptions to the general charge; and if the 
gentleman from Rhode Island wished to be included in 
those exceptions, he was at liberty to take advantage of 
them.: But Mr. P. understood the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. That gentleman’s mode of affirming was to sup- 
pose; but when Mr, P. saw the public papers of a par- 
ticular cast making a charge against the administration 
which was utterly without foundation, and when he saw 
that gentleman and others repeating the charge upon this 
floor, he should take the liberty of challenging gentlemen 
to the proof, The charge, he repeated, could not be sus- 
tained. The President had never threatened or sought 
to intimidate a mémber of either House, nor was in any 
sense privy to the attack which had been made. Mr. P. 
utterly denied it, and put the gentleman to the proof. 
But how could any man shut his eyes to the fact that a 
general effort was making to produce an impression that 
the city and the avenues to the Hall were lined with 
ruffians and assassins? Where were they? Let gen- 
tlemen point them out? He pronounced the charge to 


be without: foundation... The: gentleman ‘from Rhode 
Island had--complained: of him-as not having a proper 
sense of the dignity-of his: station; and‘ as not féeling 
himself: elevated: by ‘his. place on:this floors’ =o re 
. But Mr. P: might be permitted to suppose'a case where 
a Inan-never would:or could be elevated, unless: he were, 
by some. political accident, thrown into that Hall.: Buf 
regard to this general: charge, on the subject of the great 
dignity which pertained to members of Congress, he'did 
not like to take lessons-on that subject from any one who 
had been educated in that school from-which the gentle- 
man from RhodeIsland came. Mr, P.had remarked, ona 
former occasion, thatin the remarks-of some of the gentle- 
men who had advocated the power to punish, the doctrines 
of 98 had been revived: He didnot remember that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island had said any thing about 
the alien and sedition laws, but he challenged the gentle- 
man to show that he had not been in’98 a supporter of 
those laws, and that he was not a supporter of them atthis 
time.: From a-gentleman holding such sentiments, Mr: P. 
would:take no lessons. : He dissented from them toto ewlo. 
He had not been educated.in that school of politics. : Mr. 
iP; said that in any remarks which he-had made, or might 
hereafter make, he begged to be understood as imputing 
no improper motives to those who differed from-him in 
sentiment: Among them were some of his most intimate 
friends, for whom he cherished all respect and affection. 
It was to repel charges which had nothing to do with the 
present case—accusations which, if true, were wholly 
extraneous to the case before the House. What had the 
case to do with the existence or non-existence of a band 
of hired assassins in this city? 
upon by the highly respectable gentleman from Virginia? 
[Mr. Dopprmer]—a gentleman who had made the ablest 
argument. that had been adduced on ‘this oceasion in 
favor of the doctrines of the latitudinarians, and to whom 
they seemed to look as their leader and ‘principal reli- 
ance, ‘The gentleman had avowed that he differed from 
the judgment of his countrymen in relation'to the sedi- 
tion law. It might, however, be said that the gentle- 
man from Virginia had only supposed a case. 

Here the CHAIR called the gentleman from Tennessee 
to order, inasmuch as he was wandering into a subject 
not at this time before the House. ; 

Mr. POLK resumed. He had not intended to depart 
from the strict line of order, but hypothetical cases had 
been put, in which the President might, by means of his 
bullies, control the decisions of that House. It was true 
it was but an inference that it was intended to imply 
that the Chief Magistrate was doing sonow; but it was 
the impression which such a statement was likely to 
make, through the channels of thenewspapers, to which 
he objected. His object in rising, in the first instance, 
was to bring the House to the business of the nation; and 
he had only been drawn into debate by the unexpected 
attack made on him by the member from Ohio, and the 
member from Rhode Island, who was always ready to 
throw his lance; and of whom he must say that, as to 
loss of time in debate, he was the very last calculated 
to give the House a lesson. With regard to the punish- 
ment inflicted on Mr. Houston, he would say with the 
member from Georgia, [Mr. Tuowrsoy,] on a former day, 
why not play out the game? The reasons were obvious. 
If they had deprived a citizen of his liberty, it would 
at once have brought their powers to the proof; and 
therefore they had wisely preferred to play the school- 
master, and reprimand the accused like a naughty boy; 
telling him, in effect, that if he did so again, and beat 
another member, he should be reprimanded again; and 
if he beat a third, he should again be reprimanded. 
Mr. P., after some further remarks, concluded by saying 
that he, as well as others, was responsiblé to the com- 
munity; and that the people of America would have an 
opportunity of deciding upon their conduct then, in 
that and other cases, at the ballot boxes. 


What had been relied 
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Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said, as some allusion 
had been made to Dr. Davis, not much to his credit, he 
thought it due to that person to say a few words in his 
behalf Mr. Davis was not his constituent, and the most 
he knew of him he had learned during the past winter. 
He did expect. something would have been said on the 
suBject by those who were better acquainted with him. 
Mr. B. said he had always regarded him, since his ac- 
quaintanee with him, as an honorable and honest 
man; the best testimony of his respectability was, that 
he had been a member of the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina, He mentioned this, because it had been insin- 
uated that his call was not entitled to the notice of a 
gentleman of honor. It was his [Mr. B.’s] opinion that 
his call would be responded to, in the place where he 
was best known, by all those who did not think that 
their moral duty, or some other principle, which he 
would leave it to the House to define, forbade them to 
respond to any one in the way alluded to. With regard 
to his being a disappointed office-hunter, he believed 
Mr. Davis did come on here to obtain an office, which, 
however, it was not in the power of the Government to 
give, in consequence of a nomination recently confirmed 
by the Senate. Whether Mr, Davis was seeking for, or 
expected, any other office, he could not say. As to his 
courage, he would advise gentlemen to suspend their 
judgments on this subject till it had been tried. | 

Mr. CRAIG, after a few remarks, asked for the yeas! 
and nays on the age of indefinite postponement, | 
which were ordered. 

Mr, STANBERRY then submitted his amendment, 
further modified, proposing, as part of the matter of in- 
vestigation, an inquiry whether the President had not 
used Janguage calculated to encourage attacks on mem- 
bers of that House for words spoken in debate. 
s\Mr. DODDRIDGE said he rose to notice the remarks 
ot the gentleman from Tennessee, so far as they related 
to himself, With the compliments bestowed by that 
gentleman on myself for understanding and integrity,. I 
cannot feel otherwise than flattered. These kind ex- j 
pressions, however, do not compensate for those misre- 
presentations of my language and opinions expressed 
the other day, which, I am sure, have been made with 
uo unkind intention towards myself. I am somewhat | 
surprised that what I said within the last week, on a 
subject of such importence, although it was deemed 
worthy to attract the attention of gentleman, should so 
soon be forgotten, more especially as the gentleman 
from Tennessee must have heard me the other day 
correct one of my honorable colleagues [Mr. Arcner] 
for the same thing. That gentleman fell into the same 
error while he paid me the same flattering compliment. 

My colleague spoke of me as reviving the recollec- 
tions of party, with the doctrines of 1799, and of ap- 
proving the alien and sedition laws. Now, I said nothing 
in approbation of the alien law, nor did I pronounce its 
condemnation—I spoke of the alien bill, so called. 

The gentleman from Tennessee speaks of the reign of | 
terror, and other things so commonly used in the news- | 
paper slang of the day, and in certain speeches, that I 
believe they are frequently uttered without any definite 
meaning. I do not object to them, but the gentleman 
says I approved the construction of the sedition bill 
What construction? That is not explained, aud the ex- 
pression is too equivocal to pass unnoticed. 

What I said of that law was, that I doubted not the 
coustitutional power of Congress to pass the sedition; 
bill, but I condemned the policy of that bill, for these 
reasons; laws in this and all other Governments ought 
to conform to public opinion—ought to spring up out of 
its opinion. That the sedition bill was enacted against 
public opinion, at the time when enacted, and was, in 
fact, repealed by it before it expired by its own limita- 
tiov. I further said, and now say, that public opinion 
has ever since remained unchanged, and perhaps ever 


will; and therefore I would esteem him who should at- 
tempt to re-enact all or any of its provisions, or any 
thing like them, as guilty of something worse than 
folly. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, from the important business 
waiting the deliberation and decision of the House, and 
the lateness of the session, he felt it his duty to move 
the previous question. , 

The motion for the previous question was then put, 
and sustained—yeas 96, nays not counted, 

The main question being then upon agreeing to the 
modified resolution of Mr. Crang, in the following 
words: 

Resolved, That the communication of the honorable E. 
Cooxe, a member from Ohio, be referred to a select com- 
mittee, consisting of seven members, to report the facts, 
and their opinion whether the same establish a con- 
tempt and a breach of the privileges of this House or 
not; and that said committee have power to send for 
persons and papers. 

It was decided by yeas and nays as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allan, Allison, Appleton, 
Armstrong, Babcock, Banks, J. S. Barbour, Barstow, I. 
C. Bates, Branch, Briggs, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Ca- 
hoon, Choate, Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Bates 
Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Crawford, 
Creighton, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Diek- 
son, Doddridge, Drayton, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Gren- 
nell, Heister, Hodges, Hoffman, Hughes, Huntington, 
Ibrie, Ingersoll, Kendall, Kennon, Letcher, Marshall, 
Maxwell, McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muh- 
lenberg, Newton, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
John Reed, Russel, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, South- 
ard, Stanberry, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, 
Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Washing- 
ton, Watmough, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittle- 
sey, E. D. White, Williams, Young.—85. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Mewar Robert Allen, An- 
derson, Angel,-Archer, Arnold, Barringer, James Bates, 
Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, John 
Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin; John Brodhead, John C. 
Brodhead, Bucher, Carr, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, 
Clayton, Conner, Craig, Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, 
Dunean, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, 
Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, ‘I. H. Hall, W. Hall, Hammons, 
Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Horn, Hubbard, Jarvis, Jewett, 
R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Adam King, 
John King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, 
Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, MeCarty, W. McCoy, MelIn- 
tire, McKay, Newman, Nuckolls, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, 
E. C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Soule, Standifer, F. Tho- 
mas, P. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thompson, Verplanck, 
Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, C. P. White, Wickliffe, —87. 

So the resolution was rejected. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. ADAMS, as a member of the Committee of Inves- 
tigation, made a separate report on the affairs of the 
Bank of the United States, accompanied by sundry do- 
cuments, which were ordered to be printed. f 

On motion, 10,000 copies of all reports on this sub- 
ject were ordered to be printed. 

The House then took up the amendments of the Senate 
to the apportionment bill; and, after Mr. E. Evererr 
had obtained the floor, 

The House adjourned. 


Tuxspay, May 15. 
Soon after the journal of yesterday was read, 
Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, rose, and addressed the 
House as follows: 
Mr. Speaker: It has become my painful duty, on behalf 
of my colleagues, to announce to this House the death of 
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cone of their number, the honorable Jonaraan Hont. 
On this occasion, I may be permitted to say that he hes 
long been a member -of this House, and that the talents 
and assiduity with which he executed his duties in this 
place were alike honorable to himself, to this House, 
and to his constituents, I have known him long, I have 
known him well; and a purer spirit never inhabited 
mortality. His place in this House may, indeed, be 
filled, but the void in the affections of his family, and of 
his friends, can never be filled. A 

-` Mr, E. then submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the members of this House will testify 
their respect for the memory of JonatHan Hunt, deceas- 
ed, late a member of this House from the State of Ver- 
mont, by wearing crape on the left arm for the remain- 
der of the present session of Congress. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. EVERETT then said, that in deference to the ex- 

ressed will of the deceased, and the wishes of his fami- 
y and friends, that the funeral of the deceased should 
be private, he should forbear to offer any further reso- 
lution. ` i 

Mr. E. EVERETT rose, and said, as it was the usual 
practice for the House, upon every occasion of this mel- 
ancholy nature, to testify their regret by some mark of 
respect, he would therefore move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

On this motion, several gentlemen addressed the 
House ; and after considerable discussion as to the most 
appropriate mode of paying respect to the deceased, it 
ended in the following committee, viz. Mr. H. Evererr, 
Mr. Canoon, Mr. Stave, Mr. E. Evererr, Mr, TAYLOR, 
Mr. Coats, and Mr. L. Connror, being appointed to su- 
perintend the ceremonies to be used at the funeral, which 
the House resolved should be attended by the Speaker, 
officers, and members, as was usual in similar cases, 

A. motion of adjournment till Thursday then prevailed, 
with an understanding that the members would meet in 
the Hall this day at three o’clock, to form in procession 
to attend the funeral. 

The House then adjourned to Thursday. 


Tuurspay, May 17. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION OF MEMBERS, 


Mr. L. CONDICT, of New Jersey, asked the consent 
of the House to move resolutions for inquiry by a com- 
mittee of the House, The motion being objected to, (and 
requiring unanimous consent,) he moved to suspend the 
rule of the House, to allow him to make the motion, de- 
manding on that question the yeas and nays. Upon this 
the reading of the resolutions which he proposed to offer 
was demanded; and they were read as follows: 

Resolved, as the sense of this House, That the lives and 
persons of the representatives of the people in this House 
are now no longer safe, but are daily in jeopardy by as- 
saults and outrages committed on them out of doors, on 

account of the manner in which they discharge their 
representative duties. 

_ Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, with 
instructions to inquire and report what measures are ne- 
ceasary to protect the lives and persons of the represen- 
tatives of the people in this House, and to secure to them 
their constitutional privileges and freedom of speech and 
deliberation. j 

, Zesolved, That said committee be further instructed to 
inquire into the origin and extent of the conspiracy 
manifested by recent menaces and murders attempted 
against members of this House, 

_ Resolved, That said committee be instructed to inquire 
into the truth or falsity of the rumor which charges the 
President of the United States with countenancing, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by any approbation, opinion, or ex- 
pression of his, any act of outrage and violence perpetrat- 
ed against members of the House: and whether any 


any assault made on any of its members, 


|J. C. Brodhead, Bucher, 


language has been used by him tending ‘to rebuke or 
censure it for its investigation of the circumstances of 


esolved, That said committee be instructed further 
to inquire and report whether, from the origin and ex- 
tent of this conspiracy, and from the- characters who 
may appear to have engaged in it, either as: principals 
or accessories, a determination be not. manifested, not 
only to over-awe and intimidate the representatives of 
the people, but also to impede the progress of public 
measures, and to prevent the efficient legislation of 
Congress upon great and important subjects yet unde- 
cided, : o 

Resolved, That for the purpose of executing the duties 
assigned said committee, power is hereby given them to 
send for persons and papers. 

The question on suspending the rule in order to allow 
these resolutions to be moved, was then taken, and. de- 
cided as follows: s 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, C. Allen, Allison, Appleton, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Banks, Barnwell, Barstow, Isaac C. 
Bates, Branch, Briggs, Bullard, Burges, Cahoon, Choate, 
Coke, Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, E. Cooke, 
Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, W. 
Creighton, Jr., John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua 
Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Grennell, Heis- - 
ter, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Kendall, Adam King, 
Letcher, Lyon, Marshall, Maxwell, MeDufiie, McKennan, 
Mercer, Newton, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
J. Reed, Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Slade, 
Southard, Stanberry, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, -Vinton, Washington, Watmough, 
Wilkin, E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Wil- 
liams, Young.—81. 

NAYS.—Messrs, Alexander, R. Allen, Anderson, An- 
gel, Ashley, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Be- 
thune, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, J. Brodhead, 
Burd, Cambreleng, Carr, Car- 
son, Chandler, Claiborne, C. C. Clay, Clayton, Conner, 
Craig, Crawford, Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, 
Dayan, Doubleday, Drayton, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, 
Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, W. Hall, 
Hammons, Hawes, Hawkins, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Hub- 
bard, Ihrie, Irvin, Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave 
Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, 
Lecompte, Lewis, Mann, Mardis, McCoy, MelIntire, 
McKay, G. E. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newnan, Nuckolls, 
Patton, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, F. 
Thomas, P. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, Ver- 
planck, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, Campbell 
P. White, Wickliffe, Worthington.—95. 

Before the decision was announced from the Chair, 

Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, rose and ob- 
served that he was in his place when the yeas and nays 
were taken, and distinctly heard his name called, but 
had refrained from voting. He begged the indulgence 
of the House now to explain the reason why he had not 
voted. It was a fact not to be concealed, for it was al- 
ready a fact well known, if not by newspaper report, at 
least to those from whom newspaper information might 
be derived, that he [Mr. B.] had been referred to as to 
a conversation stated to have been held with the Pre- 
sident on the subject of the Houston affair, He was ap- 
prised of the design to call upon him, in the event of 
the investigation, which was the object: of the resolution 
taking place; and whatever might be his position in re- 


lation to the present administration, he felt it to be his 


duty to avoid even the appearance of screening the 
President, as a friend, or of persecuting him as an ene- 
my. He could not, therefore, according to his ‘ideas of 
propriety, give a vote upon the question, and he there- 
fore asked the indulgence of the House to be excused 
from doing so. 


The request of Mr. B. was complied with by the House. 
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. The case of the Wiscasset collector next. coming ‘up, 
Mr. SLADE rose, ‘and continued his remarks on the sub- 
ject (as heretofore. given) until the expiration of the 
hour; when > . : 3 

Mr. CONDICT moved that the House resolve. itself 
into a Committee:of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
for the purpose of submitting there the resolutions which 
he had this morning attempted to introduce by a sus- 
pension of the rule, and he demanded the yeasand nays 
on his motion; but the CHAIR decided that the motion 
was not. now in order. g 


APPORTIONMENT BILL. 


The House then took up the apportionment bill, 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, rose, and . said, 
when this subject was last before the House, he had the 
honor, on behalf of the minority of the select committee 
to whom it had been referred, to submit an amendment 
to the Senate’s amendment. I beg leave now, said. he, 
as briefly as the nature of the question admits, to call 
the attention of the House to the principle of these 
amendments, changing, as they do, the entire character 
of the apportionment bill. I say the principle of these 
amendments, because in principle they are identical. 
They differ only in the number of which the House is 
to consist, and in the corresponding addition to the dele- 
gation of five of the States. LI earnestly invite the most 
serious attention of the House to this question, because I 
am thoroughly persuaded that upon its just. settlement 
the right constitution of this House depends. 

I beg the House also to bear in mind that, in settling 
this question, they do not merely decide the single ques- 
tion at issue. As the bill or the amendments shall pre- 
vail, a distribution of power in this branch of the Go- 
vernment will be made, which will affect the decision 
of every question that, for ten years to come, will be 
discussed in Congress. It is not the apportionment bill 
then, but every bill on every subject, that may come up 
to be passed, injthe five succeeding Congresses, which we 
are now, by one vote, to settle. 

I will venture to make another preliminary observa- 
tion, addressed to the liberality of one portion of the 
House. In the natural order of things, which we, who 
suffer by it, have as little the right or the ability, as we 
have the inclination to check, political power is rapidly 
and steadily passing from one portion of the country to 
the other. In the House of Representatives, apportioned 
according to the first census, New England had twenty- 
nine votes out of one hundred and five. Were she 
represented in the same proportion in a House of two 
hundred and forty members, she would be entitled to 
sixty-six members, instead of thirty-eight, which the bill 
proposes to give her. So rapidly is the preponderance 
passing from the Northeast to the Southwest! As far 
as this is the fair effect of the increase of the popula- 
tion of other States, produced, as it has been in part, by 
a steady drain upon us, it would be idle to complain, 
But we may safely, I should hope, appeal to the liber- 
ality of gentlemen representing those parts of the coun- 
try rapidly on the increase, not unduly to accelerate the 
comparative decline of the other States. The jealousy 
with which they vindicate, to their States respectively, 
all the power to which they are entitled, is not relaxed 
by the cireumstance, that by each successive enumera- 
tion, that power is increasing. They will, therefore, 
deem it natural in us to struggle earnestly for the pre- 
servation of. all that the constitution, justly interpreted, 
gives us. In 1790, Massachusetts and Virginia were 
the great States. By the apportionment now proposed, 
Massachusetts stands eighth in her number upon this 
floor; and of the seven States that take. precedence of 
her, three were not, in 1790, in existence. One of them, 
(Ohio,) to which nineteen members are : assigned by the 
bill, had but a single member in the apportionment 
of.1803.- = as Se ae: 


|. cD’ wish; Mr. Speaker, before I proceed to the details of 
this:subject, to remove an erroneous impression which, I 
fear, prevails extensively. Iam apprehensive that; itis 
believed that, in urging these amendments, we are: only 
prolonging the struggle in which the friends of different 
ratios were, a month or two ago, so long engaged, in 
this House, in order to procure, each for his own State, 
the smallest unrepresented fraction; and that, as the, 
evil of a large fraction, at one apportionment, falls on 
one State, at another on another, it is an evil which, in 
the long run, rectifies itself; and that there is nothing 
else complained of in the bill. This view of, the. ques- 
tion is altogether erroneous. The bill has a radical and 
essential defect; a defect which, instead of being reme- 
died is aggravated. at each successive apportionment; 
the defect of giving to the large States, as such, more, 
and to the small States, as such, less, than their equita- 
ble part of representation. This defect can be mathe- 
matically demonstrated, The bill gives one member to 
every forty-seven thousand seven hundred; that is, one 
member in a House in which every forty-seven thousand 
seven hundred, in the Union, has also a member. It is, 
of course, one for every forty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred, not in a House of any and every conceivable size, 
but in a House where every other forty-seven thousand 
seven hundred of the people is equally represented. If 
you then take away from the size of the House, those 
States which retain the same number in the. emaller 
House that they were entitled to in the larger, have re- 
ceived an undue increase of power. One member for 
forty-seven thousand seven hundred, is two hundred and 
fifty for the Union; and no State is entitled to more than 
one for every forty-seven thousand seven hundred ina 
House of two hundred and fifty. But the bill consti- 
tutes, on this ratio, a House of two hundred and forty; 
ten States are, therefore, deprived of a member, and the 
other States receive an increase of power to which they 
are not entitled. What is plainer than that, if youtake 
away ten members from a House of two hundred and 
fifty, you reduce, by one twenty-fifth part, the size of the 
House; and that the strength of those states which re- 
tain the same members in the reduced House that they 
had in the House of two hundred and fifty, isin reality 
increased one twenty-fifth part? Suppose forty-seven 
thousand seven hundred were the most perfect ratio 
imaginable, such a ratio as in fact never did or will ex- 
ist, and that it divided the population of each State, 
without the remainder of a single unit, the House would 
then consist of two hundred and fifty. If, in this case, 
you were to go over the list of the States, and arbitrarily 
blot out a member belonging to ten of them, you would 
do a manifest and gross injustice, not merely as depriv- 
ing four hundred and seventy thousand of the people of 
the United States of their representation, but as giving 
to the residue an excess beyond their proportion. This 
injustice, in substance, is done by the bill, both in grant- 
ing to some States an undue share of representation, 
and leaving a large amount of the people unrepresented. 
And this brings me to mention specifically the faults 
of the bill. Its first fault is, that it leaves a large num- 
ber of the people of the United States without repre- 
sentation, The constitution ordains that “the House 
of Representatives shall consist of members chosen. by 
the people of the several States ;” “that the representa- 
tives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons,” &e. It is the evident intent of the constitution, 
that the whole people should be represented. The 
bill adopts a ratio of forty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred, or (what is precisely the same thing in the result) 
forty-seven thousand. Suppose an inquisitive for- 
eigner to be in possession of this fact, and of the 
further. fact, furnished by the bill, that there are to ~ 
be -two hundred and forty. members in the. House 
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would he not think that, from these elements, he coulds 
ascertain the amount of the representative population ? 
Unquestionably he would. He would multiply forty- 
seven thousand by two hundred and forty, and would 
get, as s result, eleven million. two-hundred and eighty 
thousand. But the representative population of the 
United. States, computed. according to the rule of the 
constitution, is eleven million nine hundred and twenty- 
eigbt thousand seven hundred and thirty-one, exceeding 
the former sum by six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand, and leaving that enormous. amount of the people 
of the United States: unrepresented. If the same for- 
eigner had learned that our federal population was ele- 
ven million nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-one, and that we allowed a 
member for every forty-seven thousand, he would ex- 
pect, by dividing eleven million nine hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-one 
‘by this ratio, to ascertain the size of the popular branch 
of our Legislature. He would make his division, and 
get-two hundred and fifty-three as the result. Yet we 
have but a House of two hundred and forty, although 
eleven million nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-one is the population to be 
represented, and forty-seven thousand 1s the ratio, 

The other great fault of the bill is, that, by it, repre- 
sentatives are not “apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers.” In prov- 
ing this, I leave wholly out of the account the aggregate 
numbers of the people of the United States, at which 
gentlemen take such alarm, I forbear all allusion to 
that much dreaded element of these calculations, the 
entire federal population. I will confine myself to the 
numbers of the several States, according to which re- 

resentatives are to be apportioned, and I will quote 

ut one of the illustrations of the position to be proved, 
which are contained in the Senate’s report, and that of 
the minority of the committee. The bill gives to Ver- 
mont five members, and to New York forty, just eight 
times as many. If representatives are apportioned to 
these States “according to their respective numbers,” 
the numbers of New York must be eight times those of 
Vermont, Are they so? Very far from it. New York 
lacks more than three hundred thousand of being eight 
times as large as Vermont, more than the whole popu- 
lation of Vermont. And if these two States were re- 
presented according to their respective numbers, the ap- 
poruorment which. gave Vermont five, would give New 

ork thirty-four. The bill gives Vermont but five, and 
gives New York forty. It does not, therefore, apportion 
representatives to these two States according to their 
respective numbers. This defect in the bill is suscepti- 
ble of the most various and ample illustration, as it will 
appear from the examination of the Senate’s report. 

Now, what are the remedies provided for the two ca- 
pital defects of the bill by the amendments? In the 
first.place, we leave as small an amount as possible of the 
population unrepresented. We take two hundred and 
fifty-six for the number of which the House is to consist. 
Dividing the population by this number, we get forty- 
six thousand five hundred and ninety-six as the number 
entitled to choose a member, and we pursue such a pro- 
cess of division and apportionment, that not a member 
is lost in the result, and a very minute remainder is left 
unrepresented. On multiplying forty-six thousand five 
hundred and ninety-six by two hundred and fifty-six, 
the result is eleven million nine hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, being less, 
by four hundred and fifty-five, than the aggregate fe- 
deral numbers, Compare this with six hundred and forty- 
eight thousand, the unrepresented remainder of the bill! 

The remedy of the second evil is sought by the 
amendment in the application of the following princi- 
ple, viz. To give to each State that number of represen- 
tatives which comes nearest to its exact mathematical 
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hare, in strict fulfilment of the letter of the constitu- 
tion, that representatives shall be apportioned. accord- 
ing to numbers. It is known to be. impossible to: dis- 
tribute them gxactly in proportion to numbers; but the 
amendment in each ease gives that number. of members 
which comes nearest. to mathematical exactness. 

What principle can be more equitable? : What other. 
can be constitutional? . There are but three kinds of 
apportionment conceivable.. An apportionment mathe- 
matically exact, one making the nearest possible ap- 
proach to mathematical exactness, and one not making 
the nearest possible. approach to such exactness. The 
first is out of the question, the second is that of the 
amendments, and the third that ofthe bill; and did not 
the fact teach us the reverse, we should think it ineredi- 
ble that it would not be deemed an adequate objection to 
the bill, that it does not make an appointment as nearly 
approaching as possible to mathematical accuracy. 

And here I will meet. the preliminary objection of the 
committee, that the amendments. proceed on “consoli- 
dating principles;” an objection fondly recurred to in 
the report. It was the only suggestion in the able re- 
port of the committee which I saw: with pain; for it 

ives me no pain to see an able argument. made use of 
In opposition to my own views. But I regretted that 
my worthy colleague, on the select committee, should be 
willing to have recourse to the prejudice connected with 
the word consolidation. Principles of | consolidation! 
Sir, there are no principles required to get the aggre- 
gate population of the United States, but those of sim- 
ple addition. The gentleman cannot mean that any 
thing and every thing, to which the usage of language 
allows the word consolidation to be applied, is perni- 
cious. Five years ago, we had a consolidation of all the 
Post: Office laws into one. I presume there was no harm 
in that. When General Washington transmitted the fe- 
deral constitution to the old Congress, in the letter. ac- 
companying it, he described “the consolidation of. the 
Union.” as the “greatest interest of every true Ameri- 
can.” Iam sure the gentleman does not object to that 
kind of consolidation. There is, I admit, an. odious 
species of consolidation, which was probably running 
in the gentleman’s head. It was charged upon one 
party in 1787, that they wished to merge the State Go- 
vernments in one National Government. Such an idea 
is hinted at in a pamphlet written by a deceased patriot 
and statesman of great eminence, to whom I would be 


ee: 


the last to make a disrespectful allusion, (President Mon- . 


roe,) in which he says that.one National Government, 
extending over these States, and absorbing them into 
one grand republic, would be the sublimest political 
spectacle the world ever saw. It was proposed in the 
federal constitution, by some of the Virginia members, 
to give the General Government a negative on the acts 
of the State Governments, This is the kind of consoli- 
dation which the gentleman from.Tennessee holds in just 
abhorrence. Now, what is its antagonist principle? Is 
it not the equal sovereignty of the States, small and 
large? And yet the gentleman objects consolidation to 
our amendment, which goes to protect the small: States, 
and strennously supports a bill which tends to strengthen 
the strong and to weaken the weak; to.give to him 
that bath, and to take away from him that hath not; 
and he is really anxious lest the weak, defenceless, and 
unprotected States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, should, by this new consolidation, be swallowed 
vp end devoured entire by Delaware and. Rhode Isl- 
and! ; 
It has been already conceded that the amendment 
does not make an apportionment mathematically exact. 
But if there is truth in the rule of three, it makes the 
nearest possible approach to such exactness, The pro- 
cess pursued may be seen on page sixty-one of the mi- 
nority report. It is a process not contrived by me, sir; 
not emanating from the minority of the select committee, 
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nor from any political school, to be suspeeted of a lurk- 
ing fondness for consolidation. The table referred to, 
Twil take leave to say, was constructed by one of the 
soundest mathematicians and most accomPished scholars 


in this Congress, Governor Dickerson, of New Jersey, a| 


gentleman entirely free from the baer of political con- 
solidation. The proportion is simply this: as the whole 
population to be represented (eleven million nine hùn- 
dred ‘and: twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-one).is to the whole House, (two hundred and 
fifty-six,) so is the population of each State to its share 
in the representation. As eleven million nine hundred 
and twenty-eightthousand seven hundred and thirty-one, 
divided by twohundred and fifty-six, gives forty-six thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-six, the process is abridged 
by dividing the population of each State by forty-six 
thousand five hundred and ninety-six, for the number of 
representatives; and where the quotient is not an exact 
or whole number, we take the nearest whole number. 

The House perceives, at once, how entirely unfounded 
is the idea at which so much alarm is expressed, that 
we represent fractions, There is no representation of 
fractions in the amendment. But where the quotient on 
the division is a whole number, with a fraction or re- 
mainder, (as it is in every State, both according to the 
pill and the amendment,) we take the nearest whole 
number. If the fraction is less than half the divisor, 
we take the number next lower; if more than half, the 
number next higher, as being, in the two cases, respec- 
tively, the nearest. 

Such is the equitable and constitutional method of 
the amendments. The bill pursues a different course. 
Tt assumes an arbitrary ratio. ‘This is objectionable in 
itself, except so far as the ratio assumed is known to be 
that which will give a House of the desired magnitude; 
and that can only be ascertained by the consolidating 
process of the amendment. But the mode of applying 
the ratio is more objectionable than that of fixing it, if, 
indeed, it be fixed on any principle, for none is avowed 
by the friends of the bill, The ratio is used as a divi- 
sor. The population of the States is divided by it, and 
when the quotient is not an exact whole number, (which 
it is not in a single case,) the bill takes—what? ‘The 
nearest exact whole number? Far from it. It takes, 
in every case, the lowest whole number, and for what 
imaginable reason of arithmetic or common sense, I have 
not yet, after all that has been said about it, sueceeded 
in comprehending. All that I thought I once learned in 
the science of numbers, must be abandoned if this bill 
can be maintained on principle. Let me take the case 
of my own State. Our population is six hundred and 
ten thousand four hundred and eight. The bill divides 
this sum by forty-seven thousand, and gives us twelve 
as the result. But six hundred and ten thousand four 
hundred and eight, divided by forty-seven thousand 
yields twelve, with a remainder of forty-six thousand 
four hundred and eight. If our population were but 
five hundred and ninety-two more, forty-seven thousand 
would divide it exactly thirteen times. Now the 
amendments, in this case, give Massachusetts thirteen 
members instead of twelve, and why? Because neither 
is the exact number, but thirteen wants but five hundred 
and ninety-two of being exact, while twelve wants 
forty-six thousand four hundred and eight of being 
‘exact, Which then is preferable, the bill which disre- 
gards a fraction of excess to the enormous amount of 
forty-six thousand four hundred and eight, or the 
amendment which disregards a fraction of defi- 
ciency of the trifling amount of five hundred and 
ninety-two? I ask again, sir, what do you plead 

` în favor of twelve? Exactness? It is not exact. The 
nearest approach to exactness? It does not come 
nearer than forty-six thousand four hundred and eight ; 
and our amendment comes within five hundred and 
«ninety-two! This is the strongest case, I grant, but 
there are others nearly as strong. Vermont has a re- 


| mainder of forty-five thousand six hundred and fifty- 
seven, and Ohio of forty-two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-two. Can any person seriously vindicate such 
division as this? 

Let it be recollected, too, that gross as the injustice 
is, it is magnified by the fact that it falls on those States, 
the smallest, which are least able to bear the loss of a 
member. It is urged that it is only a single member at 
the utmost which is lost: but this to a State like Dela- 
ware, entitled at best to but two, is half her delegation, 
Let me bring in an amendment to the apportionment 
pill, which, leaving the total number of the House the 
same, shall deprive New York and Pennsylvania each 
of one-half of their delegations; let the question before 
this House be, not whether Delaware shall have two 
members or one, but whether New York shall have 
forty members or twenty. I think we should then hear 
some appeals to our equity. , I think we should then be 
told, give us our exact number, and, if you cannot give 
us our exact mathematical share, let us have that which 
comes nearest to it. Do not rob us of half our delega- 
tion, while you leave untouched the entire House. 

But we are still told that this crying evil is the un- 
avoidable result of dividing the population of the se- 
veral States by a common ratio. If this were so, it 
would be merely proving, by the enormous injustice of 
the result, that such use of a common ratio is unconsti- 
tutional. But I deny the fact. I deny that any such 
results are obtainéd, by a fair division of the population 
of the States, by a common ratio. If there is any thing 
on which a man may be permitted to speak with a little 
positiveness, it is the simple rules of arithmetic. We 
learn them at school; I thought I did, in my schoolboy 
days, become a tolerable proficient in short division; 
but since I have served seven years’ apprenticeship in 
Congress, I find, at least if the principles of this bill are 
sound, that I know nothing about it. The bill, in effect, 
says, that if you divide six hundred and ten thousand 
four hundred and eight by forty-seven thousand, you 
get twelve. Now, I say, you get no such thing, “To 
make the matter clear, and to show what sort of a divi- 
sion the bill deals in, let us take smaller numbers 
Suppose you are to divide nine by five. What is the 
answer? The bill says one; and this is the precise 
point I contest. Such a division will neither give one 
as the exact quotient, nor as the answer nearest the ex- 
act quotient. Suppose an executor were called upon to 
divide an estate of 810,000 among five heirs, ignorant 
of the mystery of numbers, and he should proceed in 
his division thus: five into ten goes once; and, giving 
to each heir one thousand dollars, put five in his own 
pocket. This would be downright knavery. But sup- 
pose the estate to be only $9,000, and he should then 
work his division as before, five into nine once, and put 
the four thousand dollars in his poeket. Would this be 
much more honest? Certainly not. Whether the divi- 
dend is nine or ten, the answer in neither case is one. 
But the bill says it is one. When I divide nine by five, 
the answer, the exact answer, may be expressed two ways, 
whieh are of identical purport. It is either one, more 
four-fifths, or two, less one-fifth, or,in more mathematical 
language, it is either 1+-4-5 or 2—1-5. These two ex- 
pressions are precisely the same, and each gives the re- 
sult of the division. The former is the usual arithmetical 
expression, but in the higher mathematical notation one 
ls just as common as the other. To say then that, by 
dividing nine by five, you get one, is an arithmetical 
falsehood. It is a wider departure from the truth than 
if you should say two and two make six. If, on a divi- 
sion of nine by five, an exact answer is required and is 
practicable, it is either 144-5 or 29—1-5, If the subject 
matter do not admit exact division, if you must disre- 
gard fractions, then it is for common equity, or rather 
common sense, to decide whether you will neglect the 
large fraction or the small one; whether you will come 
as near the truth as you can, or not come as near as you 
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can; whether you will take a number which, though 
not exact, ig the nearest approach to exactness; or a 
number of which you,can neither.say that, itis the true 
number,- or as near the true nw ber as you ean: come. 
The amendment does the former; the bill does the latter: 
The principle of the bill isintolerable, even {n matters. of 
dollars-and,cents, -The innate. love of justice, which ani- 
mates us all, would reyolt.at:it, ina case, Where nothing 
more-precious was at stake; than - a 
_ vs «4 Bo much trash ag oaù Be-grasped thas.” - 

But when applied to the déatest political privileges, to 
the right of the people to be: represented: on this floor, 
and their share in making the lawsunder which their lives 
and liberties are held, it is truly shocking. This, sir, is no 
arithmetical puzzle; itisno mathematical refinement ; it 
is plain truth: urge these principles: because they are 
true. Perhaps the only relations presented: to human res- 
son; of.the truth. of which. we can be certain, absolutely 
certain, are mathematical relations: Thisis a case-where 
the-elements you deal with are :mathematiedl, and we 
demonstrate that.the bill leads’to ‘a result, which: is- nei- 
ther true, that-ia, exact, (which ean seldom be expected 
in moral; social, and: political calctilations,) horas near 
the truth as the ndture of the stbject-adniits, : 

This brings me to the great objection which has haunt- 
ed the principle of these amendments from the first, viz. 
that’ it 1s a representation of fractions. And this I meet 
with a diractnegative. The amendments propose no re- 
presentation of fractions. They propose to give to the 
people, the whole people of each of the several States, a 
certain number of representatives; and in all cases that 
number which comes the nearest to the exact proportion 
to which the States are entitled, “according to their num- 
bers.” If, indeed, it were truly objected that the amend- 
ments gave 4 member to fractions, it would, as is stated in 
the minority report, be a much: more valid objection to 
the bill, that it gives no representation to these fractions; 
thatit leaves, for instance, utterly unrepresented, in Mas- 
sachusetts, forty-six thousand four hundred and eight; in 
Vermont, forty-five thousand six hundred and fifty seven; 
in Ohio, forty-two thousand two hundred and eighty-two, 

Let the friends of the bill, if they wish to try the force 
of this objection, carry their process through ; to. use the 
phrase, which is getting fashionable, let them “ play the 


game out.”. They say the fractions are to be disregard- | y 


ed, are to. be unrepresented, and that nothing short of a 
coustitnency is entitled to a member. Let them then 
add a. few sections to their bill, simply to carry its pro- 
visions into effect. They have power todoso, Thecon- 
stitution gives to Congress the right, if it pleases, of re- 
gulating the time, place, and manner of choosing repre- 
sentatives. Let them take their ratio into the States; 
divide the States into districts, each containing forty- 
seven thousand inhabitants; and let them enact that no 
citizen, living without the limits of these districts, and 
belonging to the disfranchised, not to be represented re- 
mainder, shall have a vote. All this they have power 
to do; and it would be no more unjust nor unfair than 
the bill as it stands. Nay, it is the development of the 
bul But let this-be earried out. into practice, and I 
much mistake if you would not hear, even from the 
smalleat State of the Union, the response which she ut- 
tered, when, in 1787, it was proposed; as well in the 
Senate asin the House of Representatives, to give the 
States a proportionate power, that “she would sooner 
take a foreign government by the hand.” 

Bat we all know that ne such thing could be attempted 
fora moment. This alleged necessity of a common ratio, 
and this disfranchisement of fractions, is mere theory, 
made use of here, but instantly repudiated when the billis 
applied to the choice of representatives. Itis the fatal de- 
fect of the bill that it lays down a process not only uncon- 
stitutional and inequitable, but one which it does not pre- 
tend to carty into effect, which it dare not enact intoa law, 
which a million of bayonets could not force upon the 


people of the States. What, confine the right. of. suffrage. 
to those who may. fall into one of these ideal,constituen- 
cies; leave forty-six thousand freemen without. the. pri 
vilege-of yoting! Not eo.. Afterthe bill has apportioned 
a certain number of members.to. each State, they are to 
be chosen. by that State. or. its people; -as a. whole, by: 
generat ticket, in single districts, or in districts, eleeting, 
more than one. If chosen by districts, these-districtg are 
made to. consist, as nearly as: may be, of the same number. 
of inhabitants. This single consideration’ shows: the 
want of soundiess in the bill. It says there shall be one 
representative for every forty-seven thousand seven hun= 
dred, or (which gives the same result) forty-seven thou- 
sand, and it gives Magsachusetts twelve. But divide 
Massachusetts into thirteen districts, and you get in each 
district forty-six thousand nine hundred and ‘fifty-four, 
within forty-six of the darling ratio ; but divide it into 
twélye districts, and each district will-contain fifty thou- 
sand eight, hundred..and sixty-seven. L.. The same bill 
which proposes.to allow every forty-seven thousand to 
choose a member, tequires fifty thousand eight hundred 
and ‘sixty-seven of the freman of Massachusetts to make 
a dhoice: and this, too, althongh we offer ak Amend- 
ment, by which thé right of choositig’ a metiber ‘should 
be. conferred on à constituency approaching the magic 
ratio within forty-six; and what is doné by the bill, and 
by the amendment, in the case of Massachusetts, is done 
in a proportionate degree in the case of every State’ to 
which the bill and amendment assign a different’ num- 
ber of representatives. a vt, S 
But it is objected that there is no common divisor, 
which, applied to the population of the several States, 
will give the number of members which the bill assigns, 
I must confess, sir, that nothing has filled nie ‘with so 
much surprise, in relation to this matter, as thé stress 
laid on this argument, The fact is undoubtedly so, 
but the same objection applies to the bill ‘before us, 
to every other apportionment bill ever passed, and 
will unquestionably apply to every future apportion- 
ment bill; for though it is possible to construct a list-of 
twenty-four States, which would possess each a number 
of inhabitants susceptible of division by a common ‘divi- 
sor, yet the chances are almost infinite against the'actual 
existence of stich a state of things. There never has 
et passed an apportionment. bill, in which any two 
States received the exact number given, by applying to 
their population a common divisor. In the present bill, 
there is no one State which is exactly divided by the 
ratio assumed; nor are there at. the present time any 
two States of the Unjon susceptible of an exact division 
by any ratio that has been named. Gentlemen. who 
have not thoroughly investigated this complicated sub- 
ject, will find it hard to credit this; but such is the fact. 
T hold in my hand a table showing, in reference to each 
State, these four things: First, the divisor actually ap- 
plied by the bill to the population of each State. . Sec- 
ond. The variation of that divisor from the assumed ra- 
tio of forty-seven thousand. Third. The divisor applied 
to each State by the amendment. Fourth. The varia- 
tion between that divisor and the number of inhabit* 
ants entitled to a representative on the principles of the 
amendment. I will not trouble the House by readin; 
the table which I have constructed for the purpose `o 
illustrating this subject. But its inspection will prove 
these facts: í : 
That the bill, instead of one common divisor, 
a different. divisor for each State. i 
That these divisors range from seventy-five thousand 
four hundred and. thirty-two, which is the largest, to 
forty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, whi 
is the smallest; a difference of twenty-seven thousand 
six hundred and seventy-six, 
Thatthe amendment in like matiner employs a separate 
divisor for éach State; the largest bein, fifty-five thousand 
one hundred and sevénty-nine, and the ‘smallest thirty- 
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seven thousand seven hundred and sixteen ; a difference 
only of seventeen thousand four hundred and sixty- 
three, and, finally, 

That in every one of the sixteen States, with regard 
to which the bill and amendment differ, the variation 
between the actual divisor and the assumed ratio of the 
amendment is less, and in most cases much less, than the 
variation between the actual divisor and the assumed 
ratio of the bill. Thesixteen States in question are those 
marked with a star. 


TABLE. 
E f ote 

ža | £22 | 33 | de 

Ee | 58a | as | 328 

STATES, Zo Bas | 32, | 328 

28 | $8] | 229 | 282 

35 |se | Sek | £22 
*Maine, - + | 49,929 2,929 | 44,381 2,215 
*New Hampshire,| 53,865 6,865 | 44,887 1,709 
*Massachusetts, | 50,867 8,867 | 46,954 358 
Rhode Island, - | 48,597 1,597 | 48,597 2,001 
Connecticut, - | 49,609 2,609 | 49,609 3,108 
*Vermont, - - | 56,681 9,131 | 47,776 170 
*New York, - | 47,827 287 | 46,794 198 
*New Jersey, - | 53,203 6,203 | 45,708 893 
*Pennsylvania, - | 48,145 | 1,145 | 46,485 1l 
*Delaware,- - | 75,432 |. 38,432 | 37,716 8,880 
*Maryland, - | 50,780 8,780 | 45,093 1,503 
*Virginia, - - | 48,738 1,788 | 46,522 44 
*North Carolina, | 49,211 2,211 | 45,696 900 
*South Carolina, | 50,559 | 3,559 | 45,502 | 1,094 
Georgia, - - | 47,756 756 | 417,756 1,160 
*Alabama, - - | 52,501 5,501 | 43,751 2,845 
Mississippi - - | 55,179 | 8,179 | 55,179 | 8,583 
*Louisiana, - | 58,898 | 11,898 | 44,176 2,420 
Tennessee, - | 48,097 1,097 | 48,097 1,501 
Kentucky, - | 47,838 833 | 47,833 1,287 
*Ohio, - - | 49,257 2,257 | 46,794 198 
Indiana, - - | 49,004 | 2,004 | 49,0049] 2,404 
Illinois, - - | 52,882 | 5,882 | 52,382 | 5,872 
*Missouri, - - | 65,209 | 18,209 | 48,473 8,123 


Thus, itfis shown that there is no common divisor in 
the bill, more than in the amendment, if by common di- 
visor be meant a divisor that can be applied to the 
States without a remainder. It is equally a matter not 
of proof by argument, but of ocular inspection on the 
paper or the slate, that the divisors actually employed 
by the amendment approach more nearly to a common 
divisor than those of the bill. 

I come now to a great topic, one which would alone 
well employ our time for hours and days. I mean the 
subject of the connexion of representation and taxation, 
and the principle that they must go hand in hand. In 
this principle our revolution began. On this our con- 
stitution was founded. It is this which is embalmed in 
all our institutions; and when it is permanently lost 
sight of, they will cease to be a birthright worth trans- 
mitting to posterity. And, first, a word of direct tax- 
ation. So essential did the framers of the constitution 
consider it that representation and direct taxation should 
go hand in hand, that the apportionment of representa- 
tives and direct taxes is included in the same clause, 
The convention would not trust a paragraph, no, not a 
semicolon, between them; they are provided for in the 
same sentence. How does this bill stand the test ot 
this principle? It gives New York forty members out 
of two hundred and forty, an exact sixth part. But of 
a tax of $240, New York would pay but $38 59, that 
being her share of a tax of $240, apportioned among 
the several States according to numbers. The amend- 
ment would give New York, in a House of two hundred 
and forty members, thirty-nine, being the number near- 


est to 38.59, and consequently fulfilling, by the nearest 
possible approach, the law that representation and tax- 
ation should go hand in hand. In 1813, a direct tax of 
$3,000,000 was laid, and the share assessed upen New 
York, accoyding to her numbers, was $430,141. But 
she was then (as it is proposed she should be now) over 
represented. Had she paid a share of the direct tax ac- 
cording to her representation, she would have paid 
$447,518, a difference of $17,373. In 1815, another di- 
rect tax of $6,000,000 was laid in the same proportions, 
and New York paid $34,746 less than she would have 
done had she been taxed according to her representation. 
But the defects of this system of apportionment are 
still more glaring, in reference to indirect taxation, by 
which the revenue of the country is raised, and which has 
of late averaged nearly $24,000,000. This sum falling on 
consumption, is very unequally paid. Some pay little or 
nothing, and others much more than their proportion- 
ate share. But these inequalities pervade the country; 
and, for the purpose of the present argument, we ma 
suppose that under a just system of laws each individual 
pays two dollars. It is plain that, in order to give it this 
equitable character, it is all-important that representa- 
tion and taxation should go hand in hand; that is, that 
each State, as near as may be, should possess a control 
over the legislation of the country, in just proportion to 
the share of the public burdens which she supports under 
that legislation. On this principle, as New-York, out of 
two hundred and forty members, is, by the bill, to elect 
forty, she ought, out of 24,000,000 of taxes, to pay 4,000,- 
000. But the portion she will pay according to her popu- 
lation, is but $3,859,000, a difference of $141,000, to 
which extent she is over-represented. On the other 
hand, of the same tax, Vermont paye $561,812; while 
her representative share would be but $500,000. To 
this degree Vermont is unrepresented. Delaware pays 
$151,000; but her representative share would be but 
$100,000. She is therefore unrepresented more than 
thirty-three and a third percent. It is true, if she sent 
two members, being taxed but $151,000, she would be 
over-represented nearly twenty-five per cent. This 
would be the case of the greatest departure made by 
the amendment from an exact proportion between re- 
presentation and taxation. All the defects, both of the 
bill and amendment, are at the maximum in this State. 
But here as elsewhere all the objections to the amend- 
ment apply with greater force to the bill, and, in depart- 
ing from an exact proportion of representation to taxa- 
tion in Delaware, while the error ef the amendment is 
twenty-five per cent., that of the bill is thirty-three and 
one-third. In all the States the amendment makes. the 
nearest approach to the preservation of an exact propor- 
tion between representation and taxation ; while the bill 
in several States runs to the extreme of giving more or 
less than the just share of that representative power by 
which the taxes are laid, modified, and repealed. 
Considerable reliance is placed on the argument 
drawn from that part of the constitution which directs 
that there shall not be more than one member for every 
thirty thousand inhabitants, but each State shall have 
at least one member. This provision for a single case, 
in‘which a member is given to a constituency less 
than an assumed ratio, is thought to prove that it can 
be done constitutionally in no other case. This objec- 
tion would be sufficiently answered by repeating what 
has been already urged, that the additional member 
is given, not to the residuum of population that re- 
mains after the divisor, but that, as well as all the 
other members allotted to a State, it is given to the 
people of that State; and the utmost that this clause 
of the constitution requires is, that there shall not be 
givento any State more than one member for every thirty 
thousand of its inhabitants. But I takt it, the historical 
explanation of this clause is the trne one, The adjust- 
ment of the claims of the large and small States, in 
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reference to equality, 
delicat rin the pony ation, -It was finally settled that 
there should be equality in the Senate, and proportionate 
representation in the House, andit was settled that there 
should” be: one for every forty thousand. But, accord- 
ing to the estimate of population before the convention, 
Delaware had but thirty-seven: thousand inhabitants, 
And; conséguently, in the literal application of the rule, 
was hot entitled even to one member. What more na- 
toral than, under these circumstances, and in- reference to 
this most difficult part of the work, to provide for greater 
caution; that every State should have at least one mem- 
ber?» This [take to be the true historical interpretation 
of the clause. : 

It is objected to the amendment, that, by varying the 
population of. the States, and without altering the ag- 
gregate population of the Union, it would be possible 
to make the House of Representatives vary, in amount, 
to the extent of twenty members. As the nature of the 
case does not admit mathematical exactness, it is no 
doubt possible ingeniously to construct cases, in which 
those errors for which the amendment provides a reme- 
dy shall be made’ as small as possible, and: those which 
46 leaves ‘without a remedy made as large as possible. 
But in the case supposed, as in all others, the depar- 
ture’ from exact justice, in the extreme suposition, is 
greater onthe side of the bill than on that of the amend- 
ment. Thus, without changing the aggregate population 
of the United States, the numbers of the several States 
might be so varied, that, retaining the same ratio, the 
House of Representatives should fluctuate from two 
hundred and twenty-nine to two hundred and fifty-three, 
a difference of twenty-four. 

But, after all, the objection most relied upon by the 
opponents of the amendment, is the rejection of the bill 
of 1792 by General Washington. That bill, it is alleg- 
ed, was framed on the same principles as the amendment, 
and was negatived by General Washington as unconstitu- 
tional. Sir, if this simple fact, unqualified and unex- 
plained, were certified to me, I-do not know that I could 
persuade myself to support the amendment against such 
an authority. I might think it better, in this republic, 
to strengthen the example of leaving untouched and 
unquestioned the authority of Washington, than to in- 
sist on correcting the evils of this bill. Ishould even 
be ready, as things are, to agree with gentlemen that 
I would allow them all the advantages of General 
Washington’s authority in this argument, if they will 
admit its weight in other questions of still higher mo- 
ment in the policy of the country. But as no com- 
promise like this can be made, I must examine the cir- 
cumstances under which General Washington rejected 
the bill, and I seruple not to say that, were the bill of 
1792 substantially like the amendment, (which is far 
from being the case, as I shall presently show,) the 
circumstances under which it was rejected are such as 
to reduce to nothing the argument to be drawn from 
that fact, on the weight of General Washington’s name. 

What are the facts? The bill of 1792 passed by a 
majority of one in the Senate, and two in the House. 
The argument of unfailing resort, under a written con- 
stitution, was made use on this as on every other mea- 
sure of importance; it was by its opponents declared 
unconstitutional. It went to the President, and the di- 
visions which attended it in Congress followed it into 
the cabinet. General Washington took the opinions of 
his cabinet in writing. The Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General were of opinion that it was un- 
constitutional; the Secetary of the Treasury and the 
‘Secetary of war recommended its adoption. The 
President kept it till the very last day. On the 
tenth day, he came to the Secretary of State and 
expressed his anxiety on the subject of the bill. He 
had noticed that the division. was geographical; the 
constitution would bear the construction which: the 
bill put upon it, though the other, he thought, was 
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was the point of difficulty and | that which its framers ‘intended,’ (viz. that: the one 


forevery thirty thousand meant for every thirty thousand 
in a State,) and that the sectional division. which: had 
arisen in- respect to it, was one; among other circum- 
stances, foreboding the dissolution of the Union. «His 
Secretary of State, the leader of one of. these: geo- 
graphical parties, as was to have been expected, endea- 
vored to decide him against the bill, and in the equal 


division of his cabinet he adopted the course which was 


perfectly natural fora mind like General Washington’s. 
The question at issue was a question of constitutional 
law, and he determined to acquiesce in the judgment of 
the law. officer of the Government, the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Jefferson has related to-us with what extreme 
reluctance he did it; and, after Mr. Randolph, the At- 
torney General, had brought: him the message, ready 
drawn for bis signature, General Washington:followed 
him to the door, and took. from him his word of honor 
that-such was his own opinion. : 

That message we have on the journals of Congress, 
and the opinions, in ‘extenso, of the cabinet: have been 
sought and obtained by the chairman. of the select com- 
mittee, [Mr, Porx,] from the gentleman entrusted: with 
the Washington papers: They have been laid-on:our 
tables, and add nothing to the argument, as already set 
forth in the able report of the select committee. -The 
only part of the argument of Mr. Jefferson and, Mr. 
Randolph that appears to me to have weight, is that 
which forms the basis of General Washington’s second 
objection to the bill, viz. that it gave to eight of. the 
States more than one member for every thirty thou- 
sand—an objection that does not apply to the amend- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson’s argument is marked with his 
characteristic ingenuity and diligence; but almost all 
of it which does not relate to the objection just alluded 
to, is employed in urging against the bill that it had no 
common divisor : and how much real force there was 
in this objection, we have already seen. The opinion 
of the Attorney General adds nothing to the argument, 
and some of its suggestions are so wild and crude, that, 
could I rejoice in the infirmities of the human mind, 
under any circumstances, I should be gratified at see- 
ing the principle of the amendment. so weakly assailed. 
What, for instance, will the House.of Representatives 
think of language like this? “If the fraction of one 
State can raise a member for another, it may often hap- 
pen that the balance which the States wish to preserve 
among themselves may be destroyed unexpectedly by 
their own act. What would the sensations of South 
Carolina be, if her blacks shall co-operate in giving a 
member to Connecticut?” Can we be blamed for de- 
nying the weight of an authority propped by absurdi- 
ties like this? > 

It is a familiar anecdote of Lord Mansfield, that. he 
once advised a junior in the profession of the danger 
of giving the reasons on which his strongest and clearest 
opinions were founded. There is nothing to which this 
counsel applies with greater force than the argument 
from authority. When the authority of Washington, 
as such, is adduced to command my assent, his revered 
image arises to my mind. I think not of the measure, 
nor of the arguments by which it is supported and op- 
posed, but I think of Washington; of all that he did 
and all that he was; of his character and his services, his 
exploits in the field, his wisdom in the cabinet, and the 
steady virtues of his private life. These constitute, in- 
deed, an authority more powerful than any thing which, 
on the ground of mere human authority, can be ad- 
dressed to the mind of man. But authority is one 
principle, and argument is another. Authority addresses 
the feelings, the affections, the sentiments; it checks the 
calm action of understanding, and for a while represses 
the spirits. It is cheering and animating when it confirms 
the dictates of the judgment; but when it opposes them, it 
embarrasses and distresses the mind. Argument is a dif- 
ferent principle of belief; -it addresses the understanding. 
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The authority of General Washington is overwhelming ; | 
the argument of Edmund Randolph may be inconelu- 

sive, even if sanetioned by Washington’s name, To 

General Washington’s authority I will bow as low as 
becomes. me to bow te the authority of man, His rea- 
sons I will examine and weigh, modestly I trust, but, 
as I would any other reasons, in the balance of judg- 
ment. Thisis the course which General Washington 
himself habitually pursued. f 

And now, what where General Washington’s reasons 
for rejecting the bill? They are known by his message, 
which forms a part of all the reports on this subject. 
There were two: one that the bill of 1792 had no com- 
mon divisor ; the other that it gave to eight States more 
than one member for every thirty thousand, The se- 
cond objection does not apply to the amendment; and 
this second objection must have been the chief objec- 
tion, because the first (although this fact was so wrap- 
ped up in the intricacies of the calealations submitted to 
him on the subject, that General Washington may not 
have perceived it} equally applied to the bill which be 
approved, as it has done to every other -bill, as it does 
to the bill before us, and will undoubtedly to every 
future apportionment bill. 

Supported by a reason like this, no authority can 
command our assent. On the point of the second objec- 
tion, that the bill gave to eight States more than one for 
every thirty thousand inhabitants, General Washington’s 
authority is very great, and, but for the authority on the 
other side, might be called decisive. It is a mere mat- 
ter of doubtful construction of the constitution, whether 
the limitation was intended to be one for every thirty 
thousand of the federal population of the United States, 
or one for every thirty thousand of the population of 
each State. He admitted that the constitution would 
bear the former construction, but gave his preference 
to the latter, as that which was intended by its framers. 
His authority, on this point, is of the very highest order, 
and the objection which it furnished to the bill of 1792 
proportionably strong. That objection is wholly inap- 
plicable to the present amendment. No authority can 
give force to the other objection, the want of a common 
divisor, which cannot work the miracle of pointing out 
the possibility of such a divisor. 

One word more on the subject of authority. General 
Washington avowedly decided either construction ad- 
missible, and cannot be quoted at all against the amend- 
ment, disembarrassed as it is of the second objection. 
Of his cabinet, the names of Hamilton and Knox may 
be opposed to those of Jefferson and Randolph. In 
Congress, if Mr. Madison was on one side, Chief Justice 
Ellsworth was on the dther; and the names of Strong 
and Cabot, Langdon and Gerry, King and Ames, the 
ornaments of both the great parties then forming, and, 
with the exception of the latter, members of the federal 
convention, must be alllowed to give a weight of names 
to the bill of 1792, quite equal to all that can be arrayed 
against it. To this I may add the authority of the con- 
stitution itself, and of that apportionment which forms 
a part of its text. The report of the minority of the 
committee conclusively shows that this apportionment 
was framed on the principles of the amendment, and 
even carried those principles much further than we pro- 
pose to carry them. 

I will observe, in conclusion, that there is an advan- 
tage incident to the amendment, suggested to me by the 
very intelligent gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vicon, ] of 
the following nature, viz. that it might be the basis of 
permanent organization of this House. On the plan 

itherto adopted, five or six weeks are consumed on 
every new apportionment in attempting to fix a new 
ratio, which is to result in an entire change of the num- 
bers of the House. That scramble about fractions, which 
Mr. Jefferson erroneously regarded as the characteristic 
of the principle of the amendment, is, as the experience 
of this session and all former experience demonstrates, 


the ‘unfailing attendant of an arbitrary ratio. On the 
contrary, if the proper size of the House were now 
fixed, whether it were two hundred and forty, two 
hundred and sixty, or three hundred, it might remain 
unchanged for fifty or one hundred years, and nothing 
would be necessary on each enumeration, but for Con: 
gress to certify to each of the States the proportional 
number of the permanent House to which its population 
entitled it. i : 

The reasons which have induced the minority of the 
committee to offer an amendment are set forth in their 
report. The number two hundred and fifty six was 
that which was first proposed by the Senate's committee; 
but was rejected, it is believed, by the Senate, on the 
ground that the ratio of forty seven thousand seven hun- 
dred, adopted by this body, gave a House of two bun- 
dred and fifty-one. It is an objection to two hundred 
and fifty-one, that if it be assumed as the number of the 
whole House, and apportioned aceording to the prin- 
ciples of the amendment, it will result ina House of 
two hundred and fifty-two—an unavoidable consequene, 
in some cases, of the impossibility of apportioning the 
House with mathematical precision. The objection bas 
no weight as a matter of principle, but on the ground 
of arithmetical symmetry is entitled to respect. Lastly, 
two hundred and fifty-six preserves to each of the States 
its present numbers in this House. If two hundred and 
fifty-one be assumed, Virginia loses a member. The 
four other members added by our amendment to the 
House, as constituted by the Senate’s amendment, are 
given to Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina. 

In the amendment which I now move to the Senate’s 
amendment, my own State has no interest.; but I admit 
she has a deep interest in the choice between the amend- 
ment and the bill, If we have seemed to struggle ear- 
nestly and out of season on this subject, let it be re- 
membered that the bill leaves one thirteenth part of 
the people of Massachusetts unrepresented. If you pass 
it, you disfranchise forty-six thousand four hundred and 
eight of our citizens ; and the member which you take 
from us, you give to a State, already, and without such 
an addition, over represented on this floor, No ques- 
tion, as I said before, that can come up, approaches 
this in importance ; for as this question is decided one 
way or the other, it is neither impossible nor improba- 
ble that you echange the fate of every question that 
may come up for ten years to come. 

This is all with which I will trouble the House on 
this subject; I have passed over several topics, partly 
out of regard to the time of the House, and partly be- 
cause they are treated sufficiently in the reports on this 
subject. Ireturn the House my thanks for the atten- 
tion with which they have been pleased to listen to me, 
and will intrude upon their patience no longer. 

Mr. POLK followed in an animated speech in reply. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said: This bill appor- 
tions to. each State the share of political power which itis 
to hold and enjoy for ten years to come, in the Gov- 
ernment. It therefore involves a question of very 
great and exciting interest. No State can be recon- 
ciled to a denial of its constitutional rights, or a dimi- 
nution of its constitutional power; nor can it regard 
with complacency the usurpation of an undue share of 
power by other States, giving to them an undue ascen- 
dency in the affairs of this Government. This matter 
is qne that demands a calm consideration and a wise 
decision, if we mean to inspire confidence in the justice 
of this Government, and to allay those bitter feelings 
of jealousy which hare already sprung up, and promise 
to take deep and strong hold of the feelings of the people 
of the States which consider themselves injured. With- 
out further remark, I will proceed to state the reasons 
which have brought my mind to a clear and settled 
conviction that the principle contained in the amend- 
ment of the Senate ought to be adopted. 
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The constitution provides. for an enumeration of the 
péople once in ten years. It also. provides that-* Repre- 
sentatives and direct ‘taxes shall be apportioned among 


` the several states according to their respective numbers.” 


-As population is: made the basis of political power, and 
as it increases unequally.in different portions of the 
Wnion; a new' distribution of this power follows every 
wensus, the design of which is to equalize it-among the 
States in such manner that each shall have its just por- 
tion according toits numbers, ; : 
‘We are now required to perform this duty, as the late 
census ‘proves the present distribution to be unequal, be- 
eause the population bas not in all the States increased 
in the same ratio. We have, for this purpose, passed a 
bil, agaivst which I voted, because, in my judgment, it 
deprived some of the States of their just share of legisla- 
tive: power, while it gave to others more than they were 
entitled to by the constitution. The Senate have re- 
turned that bill‘amended in such a manner as to remoye 
many of the objections to it. A committee of this House, 
still resolved to deprive us of our just rights, havé re- 
commended a non-concurrence with the Senate... A mi- 
nority of that committee, however; recommend an 
amendment which retains the principle adopted by the 
Senate, but incredses the number of representatives. We 
have, therefore, before us, three plans: that of the 
House, that of the Senate, and that of the minority of 
the committee. 

T have said I disapprove of the bill in its original form, 
and neither the arguments here, nor the diffusive elabo- 
ration of the chairman of the committee, have reconciled 
me toit. Each State has a perfect right, by the consti- 
tution, to its just share of legislative power, and no 
State either ought to be, or will be, content, short of 
this The quantity of power which belongs’ to each 
State rests on its popular numbers, and can be ascertained 
in but one way; and that is, by comparing its popula- 
tion with the whole federal population of the United 
States, The number of the House of Representatives 
must always be limited; it may be large or small, but 
still it must be limited to a representation of no more 
than one member for every thirty thousand persons; 
below this you cannot go; and the greater the number, 
the more equal and just will be the distribution, 

The basis of the power of each State is clearly its fe- 
deral numbers; and the exact share to which each State 
is entitled is in the proportion its population bears to 
the whole federal population. 

To prove the injustice of the bill of this House, and 
‘the great wrong and injury it inflicts upon some of the 
States, let us bring it to the test of those principles 
about which I think there can be no controversy. The 
bill provides for a House of two hundred and forty 
members. The first inquiry is, how much of this power, 
which is called two hundred and forty, shall each State 
have? Icall it power, because we can reason under- 
standingly by using that term, The quantity to which 
each State has an absolute, unqualified right, may be 
expressed in figures with exact mathematical precision. 
As the whole federal population, 11,928,781 is to 240, so 
is the population of each State to its share of legislative 
power. This process will give the following distribu- 
tion of that power: 


Maine; . - 8.086 North Carolina, . 12.8 
New Hampshire,. 6.418 South Carolina, 9.15 
Vermont, + $646 Georgia, . soe 89 
Masssachasetts, . 12.981 Alabama, . a) go PROF 
Rhode Island, 1.955 Louisiana,. 8.4 
Connecticut, 5.998 Tennessee, . ‘ 12.5 
New. York, . - 38.599 Kentucky,. 12.3 
New Jersey, 6.484 Ohio, r ©.  « 18.7 
Pennsylvania, . 27.122 Indiana, . , 6.9 
Delaware, 1.517 Illinois, , A 4 BH 
Maryland, . 8.165 Missouri, - 26 
Virginia, . . 20.592 Mississippi, . + 2.21 


Apportionment Bill, 


_ {tion of the tax. 
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Now compare the distribution of. representatives with 
this exact apportionment of power, and we shall see 
very clearly that the bill operates with great inequality. 
The bill gives to Maine 8 members; New Hampshire. 5 ; 
Vermont, 55. Massachusetts,:-12; Rhode Island,-23: Con- 
necticut, 6; New York, 40; New Jersey, 6; Pennsylva- 
nia, 28 Delaware, t; Maryland, 8 ; Virginia, 21; North 
Carolina, 13; South Caxolina,-93 Georgia, 9; Alabama, 
5; Mississippi, 2; Louisiana, 8; Tennessee, 18 ; Kentucky, 
13; Ohio, 193 Indiana, 7; Illinois 8; Missouri, 2. De- 
laware has a population of 78,432, and one member; 
New York has a population: of 1,918,558, and forty 
members, Iname these States because the one is. the 
largest and the other the smallest. If New York 
were reduced to the same proportionate distribution of 
power as is imposed on Delaware, she would have only 
25 members and 3-10ths of a-member; but the bill-gives 
her 40 members, when her entire share of power is only 
38.5, while it gives Delaware only one, to satisfy aright 
to 1.5. f . 

The consequences, without entering more into detail, 
are, that-eyery 47,968 persons in New York. have:.one 
representative, while Delaware has but | for 75,432; 
Vermont, 1 for 56,181; New Hampshire, 1 for. 53,865; 
Massachusetts, 1 for 50,866; Missouri, 1 for 65,209; 
and soon. If New York is no more than justly repre-. 
sented, then more than one-third of the population of 
Delaware is unrepresented, about one-sixth of Vermont, 
one-eighth of New Hampshire, one-seventeenth of Mas- 
sachusetts,.and so on, This is a most injurious curtail- 
ment of their constitutional right to political power. 

Again, by the bill, . 

New York has 40 members, her fraction* is 10,553 


Pennsylvania, 28 do do 12,472 
Georgia, 9 do do 541 
Tennessee, 13 do do 1,732 
Kentucky, 18 do do 5,168 

Aggregate, 108 members. Entire fraction, 30,431 
Delaware -has 1 member, her fraction is 217,732 
Vermont, 5 do do 42,157 
New Hampshire, 5 do do 30,826 
Massachusetts, 12 do do 88,007 
Missouri, 2 do do 35,019 

Aggregate, 25 178,742 


` Thus, a population which sends to this House 103 
members has only 30,431 persons unrepresented, while a 
population sending only 25 members has 173,742 persons 
unrepresented ; and each of the above small States, ex- 
cept Delaware, has a fraction greater than these five 
large States. Can a measure, so obviously unjust, meet 
with the approbation of the country? Ib. is oppressive 
beyond endurance upon the small States, as it steals 
from them their power, and gives it to the large States, 
who are already too strong to be just. It is also unjust 
for another reason, which I will proceed to show. | Re- 
presentatives and direct taxes are to be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers. 

Population, therefore, is not only the basis of legisla- 
tive power, but of public burdens, Each state has a 
right to be represented according to its numbers, and it 
isbound to pay direct taxes in the same ratio. Taxes 
are apportioned with mathematical exactness, The rule 
is this—as the whole federal population is to the whole 
tax, so is the federal population of each State to its por- 


Now, for illustration, I will, as the minority of the 
committce have done, suppose a tax of $240 is to be ap- 
portioned ; Jet us see how the burden will stand against 
this distribution of 240 members. I need take only a 
few of the States to show the principle. : 


* Or unrepresented population, as they have been called. 
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New York has 40 members, and would pay, of a tax of 


$240 . å s : è $38 59 
Pennsylvania, 28 do do do 2712 
Delaware, 1 do do do 351 
Vermont, 5 do do .do 5 64 
Massachusetts, 12 do do do 12 28 


It is evident New York gains both ways. First, she 
has more than her proportionate share of power, for 
that would be exactly 88.59. Next, shie pays -less than 
her proportion of the tax, for Delaware, and all the other 
States [have named, as well as several others, pay more, 
and.so much more as to be a heavy burden in a large 
amount of money, no less than $21,250 upon Delaware 
in $10,000,000. 

Can this apportionment, which produces such results, 
both as to the legislative power and taxation, be just and 
constitutional, when the constitution commands us to 
observe a common rule in the ‘distribution of both, in- 
tending there should be a correspondent increase or 
diminution in all cases? i 

But it is said this disproportion cannot be avoided, 
and, if so, it must be borne. Before assenting to a con- 
clusion so injurious, let us look at the objection, and see 
whether it can be maintained. 

What is the meaning of the words of the constitution 
which have already been repeated ? 

1, They mean that the legislative federal power shall 
be apportioned among the States. This no one will be 
bold enough to question. 

2, They mean that the power shall be apportioned ac- 
cording to the federal population of each State. That is, 
if the whole power is represented by 240, then each 

` State is to have a share equal to the proportion its fed- 
eral population bears to the whole federal population. 
This is the plain sense of the constitution, This power (I 
use the word as better illustrative of the principle than 
the word representatives) is to be apportioned on this 
basis of population among all the States. 

I have shown that taxes are, and always must be, ap- 
portioned among the States with mathematical exactness. 
I have shown that the constitution requires that power 
shall be distributed on the same principle, and that this 
power is as capable of being expressed in figures as taxes. 
it is as easy and as accurate to say Vermont shall have, 
out of a power of 240, 5.64, as to say she shall pay out 
of $240, $5 64. 

But in practice we meet a difficulty which prevents 
us from arriving at the same exactness in the distribution 
of power, which we attain to in the distribution of taxes. 
We can have no fraction of a representative. Vermont 
can pay 35 64, but cannot have five representatives and 
sixty-four hundredths of a representative. 

Vermont, however, has a clear, absolute right to that 
proportion of power, for her numbers give it to her, and 
the constitution declares the numbers shall have it. 
The authority as to the power is just as unequivocal 
and as unanswerable as it is as to taxes. 

You are called upon, under these cirenmstances, to ex- 
ecute a high trust confided to us as representatives. The 
people have delegated to us the authority to distribute 

. this power; we are their trustees for this purpose; and 
not being able to discharge the trust According to the 
letter of the constitution, what are we to do? Is there 
not alwaya, in all countries, and among all men, one rule 
in such eases, which is the plain dictate of reason, the 
instinctive result of common sense,which rushes at once 
into every mind as soon as such a case is made? Does 
not every mind respond, “come as near to the require- 
ment as you can, and having done this, your trust is faith- 
fully executed: but.nothing short of this can be a faith- 
fal execution of it.” This is so manifestly the rule of 
construction, the law of duty, that I am only surprised 
that any one should ever have attempted to invade it. 

` I have heard much said about a common divisor: it 


has been now, and on former occasions, by men of much 
influence, dwelt upon as if it was really required by the 
constitution. The argument has been well answered, but 
Iwill adda few words. The constitution makes no such 
requirement as that the population of the several States 
should be divided by a common divisor ; nor is such a 
thing practicable, for a common divisor divides without 
aremainder. No such divisor was ever employed in this 
distribution of power, nor ever will be. How can that 
be called a common divisor which leaves to Georgia a 
remainder of 500, and to Vermont a remainder of 42,000! 
Tt is an abuse of the term tocall it a common divisor, for 
it is infact, an arbitrary divisor, assumed for the purpose 
of giving an undue share of power to one State, by steal- 
ing it from another, by the agency of disproportionate 
remainders, whereas a common divisor leaves no remain- 
ders. We have, therefore, no occasion to search after 
such common divisors, for, instead of doing away frac- 
tions, which is the office of a common divisor, they cre- 
ate them, and cause the very strife about power which 
we are endeavoring toremedy. Our only inquiry is, 
what distribution of this representative power approxi- 
mates nearest to mathematical exactness, for the consti- 
tution requires that, and we cannot satisfy that require- 
ment, short of the nearest approach, if that does not 
make the number of representatives too large. 

We may safely dismiss from our minds all this subtle 
reasoning about divisors and fractions, for the process 
by which you attain to the most exact and equal distri- 
bution of this power is that which must be adopted. 
The result will show whether it attaine to that end. 
The process does not constitute the rule, for the rule is, 
you shall make the nearest, approximation to that equal 
distributiou of power which the constitution requires; 
and, when the number of the House is fixed, that process 
which accomplishes this constitutional purpose ought to 
be adopted, be it what it may. It seems to me that we 
have committed a great error in searching after mathe- 
matical processes, without much regard to their applica- 
tion to the rule. 

Such being the constitutional rule, and the bill having 
been shown to be highly. objectionable oa account of the 
unequal distribution of power, and the consequent dis- 
regard of the basis of distribution, we come to the in- 
quiry, whether the amendment of the Senate, or the 
proposed amendment of the minority of the committee, 
are free from the same objections, I have examined 
them both, and find they rest on the same principle, 
the only difference consisting in a proposed increase 
of numbers by the minority. “I prefer the proposition of 
the minority, and shall proceed to show, in a few words, 
that although not free from all objection, yet it removes 
the most offensive features of inequality in the bill, 
and approaches much nearer to the constitutional rule. 

This is rendered plain and indisputable by the follow- 
ing faets: 

The aggregate of unrepresented fractions by the bill 
is 480,000. 

By the amendment they are reduced to 187,000. 

The greatest fraction thrown on the State by the bill 
is 42,000. 

The greatest by the amendment is 19,000, 

The rule followed to produce this result, I understand 
to be this: Whenever the divisor employed gives a re- 
mainder more than equal to one-half of it, upon a divi- 
sion of the population of a State, an additional member 
is assigned to such State. Now, nothing can be more 
apparent than that this brings us much nearer to the 
constitutional distribution aimed at, than to deprive 
such State of any additional representation on account 
of such remainder. I know that inequality will still 
exist, but the evil will be greatly diminished, as there 
is a great approximation towards the exact distribution 
of power required by the constitution. 


i 


May 18, 
` Tehas beén said -bý way of objection, that upon’ this 
rule; if New York were as fully represented as Delaware 
would be by two members,she would have fifty members. 
On. the:other-hand, it may be answered, that if New 
York shouldbe reduced to the rule which she now ap- 
plies te Delaware, she would have only twenty-five 
members: ` The one process, wotild increase her represen- 
tation only ten members, while the other would reduce 
her fifteen; “This‘argument; therefore, instead of proving 
the position it is: put forth to sustain, establishes the doe- 
trine I contend for, by showing that the least inequality 
occurs under the rule of the Senate, In fact, you may 
examine the proposition in whatever aspect it presents 
itself, and you will find it always approximates nearer 
towards the constitutional principle of exact distribution 
of power, in proportion to population, than the rule as- 
sumed by the House. — : . 
Jt has been said that this tends to consolidation. This, 
we all know, ‘is a favorite word among alarmists. What 
meaning is: attached to it in this connexion, is difficult 
to comprehend. Af we are to understand that the power 
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of this Government is enlarged, and that of-the States 
is diminished, then a more false conception of a subject 
‘What do we contend 
for? Simply that there shall be a more equal and just 
distribution ‘of political power among the States; that 
the great States shall: not usurp more than belongs to 


never entered the head of man. 


them, and that the small States shall not be compelled 


to take leas.. If-this proposition to save the rights of the 


States, to prevent the small States from being swallowed 
up by the great, by depositing power where the consti- 
tution places it, is consolidation, then it is a harmless 
business, for it consists tn the preservation of the rights 
of the States and of the constitution. 

‘I know-well the authority which is arrayed against 
us; ånd although I will. yield a respectful deference to 
the opinions of the’ great, and consider their reasoning 
with care,.I must, after all, follow the lights of my own 
understanding, however feeble they may be; and I can- 
not sanction error, nor worship names, however illustri- 
ous, “We have before us the history of the bill of 1799, 
and it-appéars that General Washington, who was dis- 
tinguished above all men for his unerring judgment, 
signed the message which was drawn up by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, with great reluctance: We have the reasons of Mr. 
Jefferson for the opinions-contained in that message; and 
I have no hesitation in:saying that.he has departed from 
the plain. and obvious rule.of construction which ought to 
be given to the constitution, He belonged to the largest 
State in the Union, and his leanings were naturally to- 
wards her interests. a 
_ The question, on the whole, is one of vital interest, 
involving the most valuable. privileges.of the members 
of this confederacy, and I hope it will be decided by the 
influence of principle, and not of numbers. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, now rose.to put a termination 
to the discussion; and in conformity, he said, tothe wish 
expressed by a number of gentlemen, he moved the pre- 
vious queran: Bes : ton : 

On this call Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays. 

he House sustained the call—yeas 82, nays 52. The 
roll was then called, and.178 members having answered 
to their names, further proceedings in the call were sus- 
pended. : ae : 

The question then being, Shall the main question now 
be put? * 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, inquired if the effect of 


the previous question being sustained by the House, 
would not. be to cut off the amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate... ... i 
The CHAIR having replied in the affirmative, 
, Mr. DAVIS demanded the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion, which were ordered; thereupon, 
Mr. ADAMS observed, that as it appeared there were 
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tany members then absent from the House; lie thought 


it would ‘be doing a great injustice to the question, if a 
vote was taken on‘it in’ their absence, and particularly 
in a case wherein the previous question’ baving been 
carried, all further debate was cut off. He'therefore felt 
compelled to move for a second. call of the House. ` 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, here rose to order. No. ques+ 
tion had been put since the proceedings on the previous 
call had been suspended. > ` coe eg eat : 
The SPEAKER decided that by the standing rule of 
the House the motion could be put at any time to com- 
pel the attendance of members, ° > ee f 
The House refused to sustain. the motion for a call of 
the House—yeas 69, nays 102; and decided. that the 
main question should now be put—yeas 106, nays 68. « 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, now rose, in consequence 
of the continued absence‘of members, who, no- doubt, did 
not calculate the vote on the question would be taken so - 
early, again to move a call of the House, ``. i 
The CHAIR pronounced this. call out of order—the: 
previous question having ‘been carried, and observed’ 
that he saw no way to obviate ‘the difficulty büt bya 
motion for adjournment: : PURE Na siia aes 
The question then recurring on disagreeing ‘to the 
amendment of the Senate, ` oo sos 
Mr. SEMMES demanded, as a favor to the minority, 
that the House would, under the circumstances, indulge 
them with an adjournment, and moved accordingly. This 
motion was lost—yeas 80, nays 152. Bah ys 
The CHAIR here informed the member froti’ Ohio 
that a call.of the House was in order. a t 
After some discussion on the point of order; ` os 
The question on disagreeing to the amendment of the 
Senate was put, and carried—yeas-184, nays: 57. 

So the House disagreed to the amendment of the Senate, 
Mr. E. EVERETT and Mr: E-D; WHITE were, on 
their request, excused from“ serving! on‘ the select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate into: the-alleged. frauds- . 
contemplated bythe: late Secretary: of War and Samuel: 

Houston. PREE FETTA CET teats : a 
: Fraray, May 18. ; ak 
Mr, BATES, of Massachusetts, and Mr. KERR, of 
Maryland, were announced. to have been appointed on. 
the Committee of Investigation into the Indian contract 
business, vice, Mr, Everett, of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
Wants, of Louisiana, excused by, the vote of: the House 
on Thursday.. Wee ey T en 
.., INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. ° : / 
The House having taken up the bill making appropri: . 
ations for the several harbors, roads, de.,:.::. ines 
An amendment heretofore submitted by Mr. Mzrorr, 
making an appropriation. of $25,000 for, the remoyal of 
obstructions in the Savannah river, was first in order. 
Mr. M. observed, in support. of the amendment, ‘that 
the obstructions ‘which it: was contemplated to remove 
from the river were: created in consequence of its being | 
found neéessary,-duting the. late war,.to sink several ves- 
sels near the bar,-and which had been done ag a defensive 
measure i apap attack from.the.enemy’s fleet, This had 
caused such a great: accumulation, at the mouth of the 
river, as tolessen.the:depth of water at the bar, and now, 
prevented vessels of any large size from entering into it, 
A survey had-formerly been, made by an officer of the: 
United States, and a:report thereon to the House, upon 
which they lad voted the sum of $50,000, for the pur: : 
pose of removing:-the. obstructions, . The, persons em» ' 
ployed in the undertaking had, however, been obliged 
to expend, out of that amount, $17,000, for. the purchase 
of a dredging machine, necessary to be used in the work 
for removing the-obstructions. That machine now Jay 
sunk, immersed in the water, and exposed to destruction, 


r 
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j notorious the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crayton] 
was an enemy to all banks, he did not expect to find he 
was in favor of river banks. He [Mr. M.] contended 
that this was an original obligation due by the Govern- 
ment to.the State of Georgia, in consequence of the mea- 
sures they had themselves taken, and by which they had 
done Georgia a positive injury for a certain good. They 
had at the time the obstructions were made. thereby 
saved Baltimore, the then great mart of the South and 
West, and full of property, from an attack of the enemy. 

The question was then taken, and the amendment was 
agreed to without a count. 

Mr. McKENNAN rose to offer an amendment; where- 


and the work was not yet fully accomplished. The 
House might, under the cireumstances under which this 
appropriation was asked, adopt one of two courses. 
They might, in a spirt ofresentment to those engaged in 
the work, refuse the. grant, to fulfil what, in good faith, 
was actually. due to the State of Georgia; or make this 
appropriation, which he contended, upon the authority 
of documents presented in the various reports, and esti- 
mates that had been laid before the House, they were 
bound to do. f 

Mr. WAYNE followed in support of the amendment, 
and said he felt it his duty to inform the House that there 
was every certainty that, if refused, there would be a loss 
of property to the value.of the machine, of $17,000 or 
$18,000. ‘The machine was a valuable one, and the use 
of it had been productive of such good, that he was in- 
formed, within a month or two past, by the commission- 
ers of pilotage, that they would willingly, if so permitted, 
` themselves go on with the work. Had the original ap- 
propriation of $50,000 not been lessened by the large 
amount to purchase the machine, there was reason to 
suppose the obstructions would have been long since re- 
moved for that amount. The Government claimed and 
used the machine for other purposes. Therefore it could 
not be contended that the purchase of it was, strictly 
speaking, solely on account of this object. It was now 
for the House to say whether they would furnish funds 
to complete a work, that, if not promptly undertaken, 
would, in all probability, require many thousands more 
than was now asked; and by the abandoning of which 
the Government would lose the machine that was sunk, 
and the State the benefit of such improvement as had 
been already made in the river. : 

Mr. CLAYTON was opposed to the system that seem- 
ed now to prevail, and by which every State in the 
Union was sought to be lured into an expression of ap- 
proval of internal improvement, which he considered 
was highly detrimental to the country, and the effects of 
which would be severely felt by every tax payer in the 
Union. The present bill exemplified the danger of es- 
tablishing precedents of the kind: it had come in, 
originally, for only $30,000, and was now swelled out to 
$1,200,000. He could not, in justice to his constituents, 
support the system, and could take on him tosay that 
Georgia disclaimed it, as he, one of her representatives, 
felt bound to do. 

Mr. WAYNE was satisfied of the purity of conduct of 
his honorable colleague, and that he meant well, however 
often he might beinthe wrong. This appropriation could 
not interfere with any views entertained as to the prin- 
ciple of internal improvements, and his colleague had no 
right to make such an assumption. He would ask, what 
stronger or more direct claim could there be for an ap- 
propriation from the General Government, than what 
arose from a positive injury done to one State for the be- 
nefit of the whole Union? And on this ground he claim- 
ed this appropriation on behalf of Georgia. This was the 
simple proposition for the House to determine; whether, 
having so made the obstructions, they were not bound, 
in strict right, to remove them. This did not conflict with 
the objection that was made, as to their power of inter- 
ual improvement generally, to removing natural obstruc- 
tions, and clearing out rivers from their mouth to their 
very source. The benefit of this undertaking was as 
much to South Carolina as to Georgia. He was perfect- 
ly sure that his constituents would be rejoiced at the 
completion ofthe work ; and he would rest satisfied that 
he would obtain their approval ofthe motives which 
induced him to support the amendment, He was wil- 
ling to risk all that. 

-Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, considered this a strictly 
national undertaking, and not for the benefit of any one 
State. The river afforded an asylum and a harbor for 
the vessels of the whole Union. 

Mr. MERCER humorously remarked, that, as it was 


upon, . : 

ae LETCHER claimed precedence for a motion made 
some days ago to reconsider the vote of the House in re- 
lation to an appropriation of $50,000 for removing ob- 
structions in the Cumberland river: and he hoped the 
motion to reconsider would be taken up. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE remarked that the proposition to re- 
consider was unnecessary. The objectén view might be 
attained otherwise; an appropriation might be made for 
a lesser amount than the gentleman formerly proposed. 

Mr. LETCHER thought the question could be decided 
whilst they were talking about it. 

The question on reconsidering the vote was then put, 
and carried in the affirmative—yeas 74, nays 40. 

Mr. LETCHER modified his former amendment, from 
50,000 to $30,000, for the removal of obstructions in the 
Cumberland river; and after a remark or two from Mr. 
HALL, of North Carolina, and Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, the 
yeas and nays, on motion of Mr. MARDIS, were ordered, 
and the amendment was agreed to—yeas 83, nays 78. 

Mr. MecKENNAN then submitted his amendment (the 
same that he offered in committee) proposing an appro- 
| priation (in blank) for the repairs of the Cumberland 
road, the erection of toll-gates, toll-houses, &e. 

Mr. McK. explained that the object of the present ap- 
propriation was to put the road in a state of repair, to 
be then given up to the States of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, who had passed in their respective Legislatures 
acts by which they agreed to take charge of the road, 
and levy a toll thereon in future, so as to make the re- 
ceipts of the toll pay for the repairs of the road. When 
he had coneluded, 

Mr. ALEXANDER rose to a question of order. It 
appeared to him strange that an amendment of this 
kind should be introduced into the present bill, whilst 
there’was a separate bill for the same object before the 
House. 

The CHAIR decided that the amendment was in order. 

Mr. CRAWFORD contended at length in ‘opposition 
to the principle „that this road was to be first repaired 
and then given up to the several States. It had been 
already a road which had cost large sums to the Union, 
and there was no likelihood that applications on the 
subject would ever cease. He would, however, vote for 
asmall amount to make repairs absolutely necessary, 
but not a large sum for the purpose of making a Me- 
Adamized road, Ifthe blank was filled up for more than 
70 or $80,000, he would be compelled to vote against it. 

Mr. MERCER, asa disinterested party, having no laud 
near the road, hoped his testimony would be received as 
that of an impartial witness. He coneurred fully in the 
necesssity and propriety of the appropriation. The re- 
port on the state of the road from the Secretary of War 
would, he hoped, have satisfied the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crawrorp] as to the state of the 
road, its local benefits, and the benefits arising to the 
Union from its peculiar location in a military as well as 
commercial point of view. He wished, if any repairs 
were to be made, that they would be well done. 

Mr. STEWART advocated, with much animation and 
at considerable length, the appropriation. ‘ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, inquired what sum the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania meant to insert in the 
blank left in the bill -00 0 os au 

“Mr, McKENNAN replied, $328,923. ee ae 
` Mr. DAVIS ‘observed’ that this sum jas sq large, he 
would ‘mave to reduce it; “He thought that it was ne- 
eessary to do something on the part ofthe Governoient, 
by which they would gét rid of-future applications on 
account’of the road, and that it was not reasonable to 
suppose the States mentioned as willing to take it into 
their own hands, would do so if ‘it. was in the dilapida- 
ted'and iinproductive state in which it was represented 
tobe. Tf that was not -done, as was done when the 
other portion of the road was given up to the State of 
Qhio, they might well object, and what then must be 
the consequence? ‘The road was an‘ important commu- 
nication across the Alleghany mountains, otherwise in- 
accessible at'the place it was situated.: The Govern- 
ment could not altogether abandon “what was pro- 
nounced:to be of such importance, and which they have 
made by an ‘enormous expenditure. ‘The States could 
not bë compelled to take the road unless upon their own: 
terms,” Ifthey did not now make an appropriation: to: 
get rid of the road altogether, they must be every year 


called on t6 repair it. He, however, thought as $150,000: 


was'as muchas could be economically expended between 
this:and the meting of the next Congress, he proposed 
that ‘sunt to bé' inserted in the blank, which he trusted 
would be acceptable to the friends of the road, as well 
as of the other gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Craw- 
ForD,] who was adverse to it. l 
“Mr McKENNAN was perfectly willing to accept the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, ` : 

T DODDRIDGE advocated the policy of ‘relieving 
the Government from future claims on account of the 
road, = S ; ; 

Mr. CRAWFORD called on the House to recollect 
that although this reduction was made, they would yet 
be required, as avowed by gentlemen, to make another 
appropriation for the whole estimate at a future time. 
It was bit, in fact, shifting the question ingeniously, to: 
accomplish the original proposition, ` ` ee 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON was willing to bear testimony 

` to the actual condition of the road at present, and its 
great importance to the people of the West generally, 
as scarce a day passed in which he was not applied to, 
by one or more mail contractors, to lend his humble aid 
in having something effectually done with theroad. He 
therefore thanked his worthy friend from Massachusetts, 
who came forward in a spirit of liberality and concilia- 
tion to make a proposition which he trusted the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania would accept. It was now sò late 
in the session he hoped it would be accepted without wast- 
ing their time in further discussion on the amendment. 

Mr. LECOMPTE called for the reading of the amend- 
ment, which being accordingly complied with, he declar- 
ed that he was in favor of the road, and had always 
voted for it; but he saw something in it about toll-gates, 
to which he was averse on principle, and as leading to 
amalgamation, which he disliked. He must therefore, 
although with regret, if the power was-given by the bill 
to erect toll-gates or houses, vote against it. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE also objected to this clause, and 
moved that so much as related to the erection of toll- 
houses and toll-gates should be stricken out, being very 
well assured that after the road was repaired, it was for 
the ' benefit of the several States to accept- it without 
having that: condition tacked to it. a | a 

Mr. ARNOLD inquired, if the clause was stricken out, 
would there be any: authority. otherwise to erect toll- 
gates on the road? If there was not, he wished there 
should be toll-gates, that the road might support: itself, 


and would not vote for the amendment if the clause: 


was stricken ont. oi orn ~: 2 : 4 
Mr. WICKLIFFE warned the friends of the road not 


to persist in retaining this clause; If they did, the whole 


object they had at heart, of repairing the ro 
be defeated. He was opposed to the tollgate 
although in a dark hour he believed he had onge Y 
for a question in which it was embraced. He’ nów ob 
jected ta this clause, not on. account of the, expanse to 
be incurred by the eréction of thé houses or gates, but 
because the question of principle was involyed, whether 
tbe:-House had the power to erect these things. > `" 

: Mr. McKENNAN, in explanation, said that it-was not 
contemplated that: the toll-gates, or houses, shotld be 
erected by the General Government, but the erection. 
was to be done by commissioners appointed ‘under ‘the 
acts of the Legislatures of the respective States, and he 
read an extract from the acts to that ‘effect, “07 2 

The question was then put on Mr. Wroxrirre’s amend- 
ment, and negatived.: sau EN ah SPAS eae 
The question then recurring on the 
§150.000 for repairs, ‘&e. of the:road,* * 

Mr, LAMAR demanded the ‘yeas and 
which were ordered: {583 es 
` VME VINTON ‘said that: inorder tö obviate any difi- 
culty’ which ‘might hereafter” drise “onw thë sùl 
these toll-gates, ‘or other matters, he would 


propriation: of. 


wale vie 


amendinent'to thé atheridmént, “ that the acts‘of the ‘Lie- 


nays 72, 
o the appropriation was agreed to. | 00 
Mr. GILMORE observed that the improvement of 
the river Alleghany was of great importance, in a comi- 
mercial and military point of view, to the West, and’ 
all those engaged in’ the valuable commerce ön ‘Lake’ 
Erie: A very small’ amount would render’ the: iver 


navigable for steamboats to within a short distance from: 


the lake ; and hé'rose' to pronase an ‘amendinent, inak- 
ing an appropriation of $10,000 for improving the’ 
river, which he hoped would meet the concurrence of 
the House. : oe 


Mr. BANKS, in support of the amendment of his col- 


league, urged the importance of the trade on this river, 
and said that if this small sum was granted, it would 
be the means of rendering the river navigable for steam- 
boats. for nearly one hundred iniles above Pittsburg, at- 
all seasons of the year, S be Ogee a 
Mr. SUTHERLAND advocated the amendment, and 
referred gentlemen to the report of Mr. Calhoun, when 
Secretary of War, as. authority, for the importance of 
this navigation in a military point of view. He was well 
satisfied the improvement would be highly beneficial. 
The question was then put on this amendment, and it 
was rejected, pee 
Mr. VERPLANCK submitted an amendment, hereto: 
fore included in the bill for military appropriations, for’ 
making a bridge and completing a military road at Mars 
Hill, in the State-of Maine, $2,'700. neet 
On this amendment a desultory discussion arose, it 
which Messrs. DRAYTON, VERPLANCK, ADAMS,” 
DAVIS, ANDERSON, of Maine, DEARBORN, McDUF- 
FIE, MERCER, and WICKLIFFE participated, as to 
whether it was properly entitled to be designated a 
“military” road; and an amendment moved by Mr. 
WICKLIFFE to strike out the word “military” was 
rejected—yeas 47, nays 69. `The original amendment 
was then carried in the -affirmative—yeas 79, nays 49. 
Mr. HAWES, upon request, moved a reconsideration: 
of the vote on the appropriation for the Alleghany river. 
Mr. GILMORE demanded the ‘yeas and nays on that 
Motion. 6) fre heu w mig eee 
“Mr, DENNY addressed the House in favor of this ap-' 
propriation, and dwelt upon the importance of the trade 
on this river tothe southern towns onthe Ohio; as he said 


| thereon 5 
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nearly all the lumber required there, even as far as 
Natchez, was principally supplied from the country 
bordering on the river. 

‘Mr. GILMORE having withdrawn his call for the yeas 
and nays, - 

The question on considering the vote was then put, 
and lost—yeas 69, nays 77. 3 

Mr. LETCHER submitted an amendment, making an 
appropriation of $8,000 for the salary of the super- 
intendent of the Cumberland road, to be in lieu of his 


- former salary of $6 per diem, and a per centage on dis- 


bursements.- 3 
` After some brief remarks by Mr. LAMAR, of Georgia, 
in opposition to the amendment, and by Messrs. WICK- 
LIFFE and PHILEMON THOMAS in favor thereof, and 
a remark or two by Mr. CARSON, 
The question was taken on an amendment moved by 
Mr. Lamar, to reduce the salary to $2,000, which was 


' rejected—yeas 80, nays 82. 


‘And theamendment of Mr. Lzrcuer was then agreed to. 

Mr, STEWART rose to submit an amendment, making 
an appropriation due for arrears and services to a former 
superintendent of the Cumberland road. : 

Mr. VINTON would oppose the amendment, lest this 
gentleman, who had already squandered large sums of 
the public money, might be again selected for appoint- 
ment to a similar office. 

Mr. POLK expressed his astonishment that the House 
would continue to receive amendment after amendment, 
and regretted, that, as he meant to vote against the bill 
in toto, he could not move the previous question there- 


upon, 

Pir. INGERSOLL rose, and said, though it was not a 
motion he would at any time wish to make, yet he fore- 
saw, if it was not resorted to, the whole bill would be 
so loaded that it must finally break down; to avert 
which, he called for the previous question ; which being 
sustained, and the main question ordered, 

Mr. POLK demanded the yeas and nays on the main 
question; which being taken, the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed, and read a third time, by the following vote: 
yeas 102, nays 66. 

The House then adjourned. 


Sarurpay, May 19. 


Mr. SLADE addressed the House on the case of the 
collector of Wiscasset until the expiration of the hour, 
when the House proceeded to the other business, and 
took up the engrossed bill, making certain appropria- 
tions for certain works of 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. SPEIGHT moved to reconsider the vote of yes- 
terday, ordering this bill to a third reading. He made 
this motion, not on account of any change of opinion 
with regard to the constitutional power of the House, 
but because certain amendments had been engrafted in 
the bill, which, if suffered to remain, would be found 
to endanger its final passage. He hoped the House 
would reconsider the bill, and strip it of its objectiona- 
ble features. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE was opposed to the reconsideration ; 
and, as he presumed every gentleman’s mind was made 
up on the subject, to prevent a waste of the time of the 
House in a useless debate, which, if reopened, might in- 
terfere with the consideration of the tariff, and other 
important subjects, moved the previous question. 

Mr. CARSON thought this not in order, pending the 
motion for reconsideration. cen : j 

Mr. WATMOUGH was opposed to the- reconsidera- 
tion; and hoped the question might-be taken on the bill 
without further delay, as the objects which it embraced 
had been'so fully discussed. | He hoped the motion for 
the previous question would.be withdrawn, and the 
question taken at once on the reconsideration. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, thereupon, withdrew. the motion for 
the previous question. naa 

Mr. POLK. thought the vote ought to be reconsider- 
ed. He would aE the friends of internal improvements 
whether this bill did not contain items which they did 
not approve of. Our whole course of legislation afford» 
ed no precedent for the aggression of such a discordant 
mass, except the bill which was. passed two years ago, 
upon Sunday morning, the 30th of May, when a call of 
the House, as well as an adjournment, was refused, and 


the House remained in session till after the sun shone, ` 


That was a similar bill to the present. He would putit 
to all who had voted for the third reading of this bill 
to say whether this bill, as it now stood, ought to be- 
come a law. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Stang] 
had complained of the large expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. If that gentleman really wishes to promote econ- 
omy, he will vote against this bill. The administration 
had been made chargeable with expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. He denied that the Executive Department of 
the Government was, in any way, responsible for this 
expense, as had been some days ago intimated by the 
gentleman from Kentucky. Surveys of certain contem- 
plated improvements were, from time, to time, ordered 
by Congress. It was the duty of the Executive to cause 
the surveys and estimates to be made pursuant to law. 
The surveys and estimates thus made in pursuance of 
our acts, are returned to the department, by which we 
are informed, if Congress is determined to pursue the 
work, how much it will cost. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he had stated that the appro- 
priations had been recommended by the Executive— 
Does the gentleman from Tennessee deny that? 

Mr. POLK. I do. 5 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. There is a document from the de- 
partment proving the fact. 

Mr. POLK fully understood the contents of that doc- 
ument. Congress had ordered certain surveys and es- 
timates to be made. The Executive was bound to see 
the execution of the law. The documents showed the 
result. Does the gentleman from Kentucky find any 
thing there indicating any opinion from the Executive 
Department that the money estimated ought to be ex- 
pended on these works ? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said the expense of these works was 
included in the treasury estimates, 

Mr. POLK, Does the gentleman from Kentucky take 
upon himself to say that the expenditure for these works 
is recommended by the Treasury Department? He 
[Mr. P.] understood those estimates in no such way. It 
was the official duty of the head of the treasury to send 
estimates to this House of the probable amount of ex- 
penditure required under existing laws. It wasno part 
of the duty of that officer to complain of the laws which 
had been passed here. But those persons in this House 
who complain of the amount of public expenditures, 
are required by consistency to restrain this boundless 
source of expense. Gentlemen seemed to flatter them- 
selves that they had discovered a mode of throwing off 
all responsibility. If a bill upon this subject was vetoed 
by the President, then he was abused for disregarding 
the interests of extensive sections of the country. If 
the bill was free from constitutional objections, and re- 
ceived the sanction of the Executive, then it was he 
who was guilty of wasteful and prodigal expenditure of 
the public money. The fault in these cases should rest 
where it properly belongs. Before he sat down he would 
say one word upon the Cumberland road, The ‘pro- 
posed appropriation for that object was reported m a 
bill for the purpose, as was the case in several other 
items which had been adopted into this motley col- 
lection of discordant matters. All who have favorite 
objects, either have, or may have, bills to provide for 
them, in which each object will stand upon its own merits. 
Shall objects which have not sufficient merits to stand 
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alone,:be: crowded ti 
ciated together? o u eee goes Bape 
“Mr. BLAIR, of Tennessee; said, after what. had.fallen | 
from his:colleague, [Mr. Potx,] he felt:-bound, reluctant 
ashe was to obtrude himself:upon the House, to: briefly 
explain the reasons.why he had voted in favor of this 
bill, and should do so again, -It had-been called a motley 
collection of objects.: He.wyould.ask his colleague if this 
bill, contained a single project which was not already 
comprehended in.our previous legislation. Shall these 
measures, upon. the. prosecution .of-which. large sums 
haye been. expended, and. most of them on the.eve of 
completion, be now totally abandoned, and the.money 
expended thrown away ?.. The only item which had not 
been included in former laws was that for the improve- 
ment of the Cumberland river. He hoped his colleague 
would recollect that while Kentucky and Tennessee had, 
heretofore, been compelled to support improvements 
elsewhere, that no refreshing shower had fallen upon 
their own State, If. his colleague would. look at the 
former bills upon the. subject, he would find this less 
exceptionable than most of. them. He [Mr. B.] could 
see no difference. in principle between supporting. these 
appropriations. together, or in several bills, The only 
question was, are the appropriations, necessary. for the 
public service?. Being satisfied . they were, he felt 
obliged to support them. f 

Mr. INGERSOLL regretted that the gentlentan from 
Tennessee, [Mr, Porx,] was not satisfied that the House 
should be engaged an hour every morning upon. the 
Wiscasset case, but should have endeavored. to bring 
Wiscasset reform and retrenchment into the discussion 
of this bill. He was aware that attempts had been 
made to throw all the abuses of the Government upon 
the representatives of the people, Was it the fault of 
Congress that the expenses of the Executive Departments 
had increased? e did not propose going at this 
time into the subject. The gentleman from Tennessee 
emphatically. inquires whether any friend to this bill 
approves of allits items. In reply to that, he would sug- 
gest, that. if every member of this House should refuse 
to support any. measure that did not. precisely, in every 
respect, meet with his views, there would be an end to 
all legislation here... This bill, like all other measures, 
is a compromise of, opinion. He would ask the gentle- 
man whether he now wishes, by reconsidering the vote, 
to open the bill to introduce further items, 

Mr, POLK. snid,.if the vote was reconsidered, the 
bill could be ‘recommitted, with instructions to mo- 
dify it. Wea oe 

Mr. INGERSOLL... If the opposition to the’ bill is 
strong enough to break it down, why not. manfully 
fight the battle on the third reading? So. much time 
had been spent upon this stage, that he felt bound to 
move the previous question, which was sustained. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY wished to make a few remarks in 
answer to what had been stated yesterday by the gen- 
tleman opposite, [Mr. Poxx,] as to the conduct -of the 
friends of internal improvement. 

à The CHAIR decided that it was not in order now to 

0 80, i i 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, moved that, as by 
the order of the House this day had been specially set 
apart for the consideration. of bills relating to, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the rule ‘should be suspended, so as 
that the bill’ making appropriations. for harbors and 
other works of internal. improvement. should be read a 
third time. On this: motion. g desultory conversation 
arose as to the point of order whether the subject did 
not come up as of right, and having precedence over 
any of the special orders of the day. ‘The rule was 
finally suspended; and .9 0" 0 oa š 
_ The bill. was. read a: third time, and the question 
stated to beon its passage, © 00 e 5U S RE 

‘Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, said the debate which 
had just occurred was, to him, wholly unlooked for, It 


rough this House by 
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had been customary, at.this stage of bills, not to!diseuss 
the details or principles; that having usually:been done 
previously... It, was, however, his purpose;te give his 
views. generally-on. this subject, both as to:itd” details 
and principles. But, before he entered into the subject, 
he-would take occasion to say that he had voted against 
reconsideration, because he believed and understood that 
the object was to. draw: distinction between some’ of 
the. items, with a view of striking out a part of ‘them. 
He objected..to this.-course, because he viewed all the 
various: portions-of the- bill, so far as. principle: was 
coneerned, as standing precisely upon the same footing. 
If one part was constitutional, they were-all.so, and he 
wished that noinvidious. distinctions: should: be made. 
He was not.one of’ those who believed: a measure was 
either- constitutional or.expedient,. merely because. it 
went. into the State. or district. to which he belonged, 
while a ‘measure of exactly the. same nature elsewhere 
was neither constitutional nor expedient. It will be recol- 
lected, that when the details.of this bill were under con- 
sideration, I took some. part in the debate, but confined 
my remarks only to one or two. items of. appropriation 
for North Carolina; -E did so, because I-was-better ac- 
quainted: with . them. than, with most-.others, and also 
because, after opposing those in my own immediate 
vicinity, which I felt it my duty todo, I could, with more 
propriety, and with cleaner hands, oppose others of 
similar character elsewhere.. Mr. Speaker, no one can 
suppose that I can be unfriendly to the commercial 
prosperity of North Carolina; far from it, . This surely 
1s not the cause of my. opposition. to appropriations for 
improvements of this character, but I oppose them for 
the reason that I not ouly do not-feel myself at liberty 
to do otherwise, because I think Congress has not con: 
stitutional authority, but because I believe they must 
ultimately fail in: producing any substantial, benefit: 
The item: of appropriation for the Swash was not, as 
seemed to have been supposed, the only one to which I 
had objections. In principle I am equally opposed to 
that for clearing away obstructions. below ilmington ; 
and unless. the efforts of Congress. are attended. with 
better success than those made by the State authorities, 
it is not likely they. will be very beneficial, for I have 
understood, from respectable authority, that, so far from 
the: applications made by the State authorities having 
been very beneficial, it was believed. that they had 
rather done injury—certainly no great good, As toim- 
Pee of a. similar character with those of North 

‘arolina, (and the greater part of the bill consists of ap- 
propriations for similar purposes,)'the remarks of the 
ebgineer’s report which L read on a former occasion, 
will apply to them generally, and, if it meets with the 
approbation. of the. House, I will read the part-of the 
report to which I allude.: [Here Mr. H. read what ap- 
pears as an extract: from a report of Captain Bache, 
already. given]. And, eir, to sustain me in the descrip- 
tion which I gave of the obstructions to the navigation 
of North Carolina, I will reading the following: “Jn 
the History of North Carolina, by John Lawson, sur- 
veyor general of North Carolina,” London, 1709, we 
have [page 61] a general description of the coast, in the 
following words: “This part of North Carolina is faced 
with a chain of sand banks, which defend it from the 
violence and insults of the Atlantic Ocean ; by which 
barrier, a. vast sound is: hemmed. in, which fronts. the 
mouths. óf- the navigable and pleasant ‘rivers. of this 
fertile country, and. into which they disgorge them- 
selves, Through the same are inlets.of sevéral depths of 
water. Some of their channels admit only of-sloops, brig- 
antines, small barks, and ketches; and such ate Curri- 
tuck, Roanoke, and up the sound above Hatteras ; whilst 
others can receive ships of burden, as Ocracock, Topsail 
inlet, and Cape Fear, as appears by my chart.” I 
believe it is well understood that ‘since this period 
both Roanoke and Currituck inlets have been ren- 
dered useless by being filled up with sand. Mr, Speak- 
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er; while I, in comnon with my colleagues, and with our 
constituents generally, lament the existence of these, as I 
think, irremediable obstructions to our commerce, yet I 


am sontewhat congoled that in this, asin almost all other 


cases, there isnot to be found unmixed good or evil. These 
very obstructions placed in the way of our commerce, 
though ‘certainly in that point of view a great injury, yet 
are decidedly the best and cheapest fortifications against 
invasion from a foreign Power, it being out of the ques- 
tion for a vessel of war of any magnitude to come within 
our waters; and I do not agree with those who talk about 
the degraded state of North Carolina, from these causes, 
and who therefore solicit aid, as I think, uselessly, from 
the General Government, to remove them. And, sir, I 
cannot but feel that North Carolina is quite as much de- 
graded by begging for the crumbs and drippings from 
this Government, as from natural causes beyond human 
control. But, sir, let us return to this bill, which, with 
one exception, is certainly the most extraordinary act of 
legislation peculiar to this session. Sir, it puts me more 
in mind of what I have often seen at log rollings in the 
country in which I live; it puts me more in mind of a 
large heap or pile of logs, rolled from all parts of the new 
ground by the mutual aid of the log rollers, than any 
thing else. And for one, sir, I think the best thing we 
could do with it, would be to treat it as we do the logs 
after being so rolled together—set fire to and burn it up. 
We do so, however, with the logs, not precisely for the 
same reasons I would this strange affair—we burn them 
because they are useless, and in the way; but this thing 
is worse than useless—it is a great positive evil. These 
appropriations amount to the enormous sum of about a 
million and 4 quarter, for purposes, as characterized by 
scientific engineers, of at least doubtful character; most 
of them coming under the description to which the term 
hydrographical has been applied. This bill presents, in 
epitome, a fair sample of the whole system of internal 
improvements, of w ich we have, since 1824, had some 
experience. It is a system of iniquity, one in which, 
from the very nature of things, justice and equity can- 
not be done; it is another part of the general system of 
transferring the property of one set of men to others 
without an equivalent—the tariff, internal improvement, 
pensions, &e. ce, The present bill, and the mammoth 
pension bill, passed through this House a short time 
since, are instances of the most extraordinary outrage 
upon the people, of their kind. With these hanging 
upon the treasury, how are we to pay the debt? Is it 
not known to bea favorite object of the Executive? and, 
still more, do not the people generally look to the ex- 
tinction of the public debt as a political jubilee? How 
then can we reconcile it to ourselves to vote for such 
enormities? The system of internal improvement, and 
the tariff system, compose the notable and far-famed 
American system. They are worthy of each other, par 
nobile, no sir, not par nobile, but par ignodile—not fra- 
trum, but demonum—not a noble pair of brothers, but 
an ignoble pair of devils! Was not the devil the author 
of all evil? the breeder of discord and suffering to our 
first parents? Can any thing be more in character? 
To what, sir, do we owe our present political divisions 
and discord, threatening the most calamitous conse- 
quences, but to that most unfortunate and iniquitous 
system of legislation which commenced soon after the 
close of the war? Which has been called or known by 
the name of a new departure in polities? Sir, it was a 
new, a most unfortunate departure from all those fixed 
principles gs which we had so happily acted there- 
tofore. And what is the consequence? To what a 
state of things have we come? Are we not now stand- 
ing upon the very brink of political perdition? Is not 
dismemberment and disunion talked of, and discussed 
here in this House, in every group of members, a com- 
mon subject out of doors, and in the newspapers? 
And to what but this demoniacal system of legislation 


scrambling for money ‘and offices, is it” attributable? 
Who is so blind as not to see that, unless we speedily 
return to sound prineiples, ruin must comef — > 

Mr. Speaker, the whole of this bill is bad, but some of 
its parts are, if possible, worse than others. Indirectly, 
the power to erect toll-gates is asserted, whether intend“ 
edor not; and though the appropriations have been said 
to be to finish works already begun, upon inspection, this 
will be seen not to be wholly correct, and even if true, it 
would not alter the principles. If you begin in error, it 
will not becomeright by keeping in the same course, and, 
as the saying is, “ throwing good money after bad.” We 
also have thirty thousand dollars for surveys, which is 
the initiation of all works of this kind; and after once 
commenced, you are told, if you do not go on, all the 
money you have applied will be thrown away, and this, 
by some, is held a sufficient reason for throwing away 
thousands and millions. Is it possible the people who 
furnish this money can longer be willing to be taxed for 
such purposes ? If so, God help them | f 

This surveying or engineering, as it has been called, 
was, I well recollect, the commencement of this business 
as a system professedly debated, on the ground of try- 
ing the general principle of a system of internal im- 
provements. Some three or four years ago, when the 
present outs were the then ins, I recollect frequently to 
have heard the charge made of engineering the people, 
buying ‘them up with their own money. Now, sir, 
whether this was so or not, it is not necessary for me to 
say; but this I will say, that I do not wish that any wag 
shall have it in his power, whether deservedly or not, 
to say of us, the parties here, what was said of the polit- 
ical parties in England : 

What this rogue loses, that rogue wists, 
They are both birds of a feather ; 


Bo here’s damn the outs, and damn the ins, 
And damn them altogether. 


I hope and desire the parties here may never justly 
be subjected to any such wit and sarcasm. Would to 
God, sir, we could have but one party—one great party 
—all the members of which, instead of scrambling for 
place and public money, should be found vieing with 
each other in disinterested efforts to promote the public 
good. Viewing the whole of this bill, individually and . 
collectively, as improper, as being objectionable upon 
the same grounds, one part with another, it would be 
difficult to give a preference to any one item over ano- 
ther. It was, I think, some three years since, that upon 
the Maysville road bill I took the liberty of addressing 
some remarks to the House under circumstances some- 
what similar. I consider the principles of the two bills 
precisely the same; they both merit the same fate, and 
I most earnestly wish this may meet the same fate which 
befel the other. As to principle, I have said they are 
the same; this, as to the extent of mischief, is much the 
worst. I recollect taking occasion, in my remarks on 
that subject, to say that I would as soon have voted for 
it as for any measure of a similar character, even in my 
own district, This I will repeat, and should I ever 
break through the rule which the constitution has, as I 
believe, prescribed to me, and should ever vote for any 
one subject of this character, I should feel myself in 
honor bound to vote for every feasible one of similar 
character, from Passamaquoddy to Florida, and from the 
Atlantic frontier to the confines of the far West. If I 
was to spend an opinion on the practical utility of the 
several objects of improvement proposed in the bill, lam 
not quite certain that I should not feel bound to say that 
probably more good had been, or might be, done by ap- 
propriations for the removal of casual obstructions in the 
Western waters, usually termed planters and sawyérs,, 
which I understand are formed of trees falling into the 
river by the giving way of the banks from being washed 
by frequent freshets, than any others. I consider them, 
however, no more entitled to be called national than any 
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other objects: should. like:to know when they began 
to:be national,.if they. are. so. while. standing: as. they. 
grew.on: the: bank; after. falling iu. tbe water, or not 
until they become fixed in thé. sand -and mud. .at. the 
bottom. of the.river, which I suppose: constitutes them 
planters, and.that up and down. motion, caused by the 
pressure of the.current, constitutes them sawyers.: With, 
regard. to the nationality, and therefore. constitutionali- 
ty, of the great Cumberland road, because it goes to 
parts of several States; why, sir, upon. that principle, 
every road or path. in every State may be considered 
national, because every path or private road communi- 
. cates. with some. other, which leads to any and all 
others in the Union, and. therefore they areall and each 
national, if anyone be. . Perhaps, however, the. real 
thing which gives nationality toall things of this charac- 
tet, is the national money taken, or.to be taken,.out of 
the national treasury. . But, Mr. Speaker, enough in re- 
lation to the details of this. affair ;.a few words upon 
the constitutional principle, and I have done. : I am. 
sorry. to-have intruded so long upon. the time and pa- 
tience.of; the House, but hope for some few crambs of 
allowance in consideration of past forbearance; for it will 
be admitted that I have not, often -trespassed in this 
way. I have for: years contented myself with being in 


some degree a mere looker-on in. Venice; and as a fur- 


` ther consideration for trespassing on its time, I will 
assure-the House that this is the last time I will ever 
open. my lips, so far as at present advised, upon the sub- 
ject of internal improvement, further than to say, no. 
This privilege I shall still claim, so long as I have the 
honor of being a member of this body... 

Mr. Speaker, when the subject of internal improve- 
meut was broached and first discussed as a system, like 
the bauk question, it was sought for-and claimed to be 
found in some half dozen of the granted powers enu- 
merated in the constitution; and like that, for this rea- 
son, was entitled to the character of a vagrant power, 

The power, however, to regulate commerce, seems to 
bein later times principally relied on: this, and a branch 
of this power—the power to place custom-houses, and 
designate, by law collection or revenue districts. This 
latter branch of the power carries its own condemna- 
tion upon its face; because, by placing custom-houses 
and designating districts, Congress could assume inde- 
finitely the jurisdicion over all subjects of eternal im- 
provement: trom the seacoast to the very sources of our 
rivers; some having already extended very far into the 
interior of the country. But the difficulty does not end 
here. What has happened, may possibly be again; 
formerly, for collecting direct and internal taxes, the 
States were laid off into collection or revenue districts, 
And thus, upon the principle asserted, Congress could 
assume jurisdiction over every thing of a local character 
in the country. sek es ; 

; The general power to regulate commerce, therefore, 
is the power particularly relied on. It seems to have 
been:the intention of our predecessors to settle and es- 
tablish as a fundamental principle in our political insti- 
tutions, that the State Governments and federal Govern- 
ment should be considered as distinct and separate agen- 
cies, established by the people for different purposes, 
The ninth and tenth amendments, and the second para- 
graph of the sixth article of the constitution, will, upon 
due consideration, satisfy any reasonable mind, that such 
a principle is established, In. this view I am sustained 
by a doctrine fairly deduced. from the constitution, by 
no less authority than the Supreme Court: that all the 
powers of the General Government are plenary or full 
powers over the subjects committed by the constitution 
to its management. This being the case, all will admit 
that they must be exclusive powers; and it follows, of ne- 
cessity, that they cannot be concurrent with the powers 
of the State Governments, To sustain the doctrines here 
laid down, which I think incontrovertible, I will appeal 


-to my authorities for support, ; 
‘says:..‘‘The enumeration in the- constitution of certain 
rights shall not be- construed to deny or -disparage 


: The. ninth: amendment 


others retained -by ‘the people.” Tenth: “The powers 


not delegated- to the-United States. by. the gonstitution, 
nor. prohibited by it:to the States, are reserved to the 
States sespectively,or.to the- people.” These- tiyo 
amendments settle clearly the. principle. of separation 


of the powers granted and retained. The second pari- 


graph of the sixth article.of the.constitution is in. these: 


words: =... TTE . 
This constitution, and. the laws of the United States 


which shall be made ‘in pursuance thereof, and -all 


treaties made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land.;.and the judges in every State shall be 


bound thereby, ang thing in the constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


To show the pertinency more clearly of ‘the doctrine 
I have laid down to these. authorities, I, will quote the 
language of the Supreme Court in the case of Gibbons 
vs.: Ogden. -Alluding tothe power. to- regulate com- 
merce, the Chief Justice, in. delivering the opinion ‘of 
the court, says: “Weare now arriveg at the: inquiry; 
what is this power? It is the: power to regulate, that 
is, to preen be the rule by which commerce is to be gov- 
erned. This power, like all others vested. in Congress, 
is complete in itself, It has always been understood 
that the sovereiguty. of Congress, though limited. to 
specified objects, is plenary as to these objeets.”. This 
doctrine can only mean that the powers granted. to: 
Congress by the people in the constitution-are full or 
plenary powers over the subjects committed to its agen- 
ey, and. consequently exclusive powers The word 
sovereignty, if applied to Congress as it sometimes has 
been, would be improper. Congress isnot the sovereign 
power of the country, but.an agency; with powers 
plenary guoad hoc over particnlar subjects. . Its powers 
are delegated only; they are,. therefore, of necessity 
subordinate, and not sovereign powers: We all agree 
that the sovereign power is in the people: if. this be 
so, having never alienated, they still retain it. The con- 
stitution itself isan act of fundamental legislation by 
this very sovereignty, delegating.through this power of 
attorney secondary powers of legislation, agreed on all 
hands to be not only delegated, but limited and enu- 
merated, Again, the courts says: “A fall power to 
regulate a particular thing implies the whole power. 
A grant of the whole is incompatible with the existence 
of a right in another to any part of it.” This language 
1s appropriate and clear, and, taken in connexion with 
the evident sense and meaning of the foregoing authori- 
ties, establishes the principle, that neither Government 
can interfere with the appropriate and constitutional - 
powers of the other. Let us recapitulate. All the 
powers vested in Congress are plenary powers; they 
are then of necessity exclusive powers.. And, if 80, 
they cannot intermingle, or be made concurrent, or 
conjoint with the powers of the State Legislatures, and 
it follows as a matter of course, that within. their 
proper sphere of action, when confined to their proper 
and constitutional purposes, the powers of the State 
Governments are equally plenary and exclusive. Both 
are so in their proper ‘place; neither so out of it. 
Aceording, then, to the foregoing doctrine, the power 
to “regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes,” being, like 
all the other constitutional powers of Congress, a full 
power over the subject, must be exclusive, and cannot 
be participated. This being true, it utterly precludes 
the idea of the right of Congress to effect, in whole or 
in part, by any means, asystem of internal improvement 
within the jurisdictional limits of a State, the State Go- 
vernment undoubtedly having the right. The only 
works or edifices in the character of improvements, 
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which Congress-is authorized to erect or fabricate with-| lighthouse or 


in-any of the States, are provided for in the latter part 
of the first article of the constitution, In order to en- 
able Congress to erect. needful buildings for the opera- 
tions of the legislative and executive departments, and 
that the Federal Government might have a local habi- 
tation as well os a name, it was provided that Congress 
should have power to exercise exclusive legislation in 
all cases whatever, over such district (not exceeding ten 
miles square) as may by cession of particular States and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the consent of the 
Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, dockyards, arsenals, and 
other needful buildings. The control of those subjects is en- 
tirely in Congress—they are the only objects in the char- 
acter of improvements, or edifices within a State, which 
Congress has the power to make, and not even these with- 
out the prerequisite of acquiring the whole and exclu- 
sive government, by purchase and cession, over the 
places where erected ; with which places after this, the 
authorities of the State in which they may be cannot 
interfere in any way. There is a great mistake in sup- 
posing that the improvement of rivers, bays, inlets, and 
harbors, and making roads and canals in the States, 
stand on the same footing. They are nowhere provid- 
ed for, either directly or indirectly, in the constitution. 
Does any one suppose that the States would or could 
cede to the General Government the rivers, bays, and 
all the public highways upon which commerce is carried 
on? Ifso, what would be left—what power would the 
. State Governments have? They would be utterly use- 
less, The constitution of North Carolina expressly 


ays: . 

y The property of the soil in a free Government, being 
one of the essential rights of the collective body of the 
people, it is necessary, in order to avoid future dapules, 
that the limits of the State should be ascertained with 
precision,” . 

Then, after describing the boundary line on the South 
it says: ‘Therefore all the territories, seas, waters, and 
harbors, with their appurtenances, lying between the 
above described line, &e., and the southern line of Vir- 
ginia, are the right and property of the people of 
this State, to be held by them in full sovereignty.” I 
believe, sir, no part of these things has been parted with 
or ceded, nor could they be, without a violation of the 
federal constitution, unless for such purposes as have 
been provided for in the instrament, Congress has 
power to build forts, dockyards, &c., within a State, 
not only upon the same principle that it could build the 
capitol, the executive departments, navy yard, and 
other needful buildings in the District of Columbia, 
not because Congress had the right to legislate, but be- 
cause, having first obtained, by the method pointed out 
in the constitution, by cession and purchase from Mary- 
land and Virginia, fall power over the District, it could 
then, and not till then, place or erect any such improve- 
ment as it might think proper. And so of the other 
subjects mentioned. It-will be seen in the Laws, first 
and second volurhes, that immediately after the Govern- 
ment went into operation, provision was made for the 
cession of lighthouses, with the same views as seemed 
to have been applied to the subjects «mentioned; and 
what then was deemed to be the construction, may be 
learned from the practice of the Government in regard 
to lighthouses, as acted on then and since, as will ap- 
pear by the following extracts from Gordon’s Digest of 
the Laws: “No lighthouse shall be built on any site 
previous to the cession of jurisdiction over the same to 
the United: States ;” and under the- head of offences 
against the United States, &e. : “If any person or per- 
sons within any fort, dockyard, navy-yard, arsenal, arm- 
ory, or magazine, the site whereof is ceded to, and under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, or on the site of any 


other needful building belonging to the 
United States, the site whereof is ceded,” ce. It will be 
thus seen that all these objects were classed together, and. 
the same requisites necessary to enable Congress to erect 
them: even if admitted that lighthouses are needful build- 
ings in aid of commerce or the navy, Congress could not 
make them within the jurisdictional limits of a State, 
without first obtaining exclusive government over the 
places or sites, a8 in case of forts, dockyards, &c., with 
which they have been classed. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave thought proper thus to allude 
to lighthouses, because they seem to have been a sort 
of stumbling block, and a kind of last rallying point 
of the friends of internal improvements, or as a hook 
or place to hang a doubt on; and particularly -to call 
the attention of a friend whom I see across the way, 
to the subject, as he and myself, have frequently, ina 
sort of Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, had this, with other subjects, and particularly 
the Union itself, under consideration. But I think they 
have sufficient to distinguish them from the general class 
of objects know as internal improvements. But they 
seem by many to be considered as a sort of mongrel, 
or thing of doubtful character. If gentlemen please, 
they may consider them as a kind of political zoophytes, 
corresponding to that doubtful or intermediate class of 
beings which form the connecting link between the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdom: let gentlemen consider 
them as the intermediate link between the two govern- 
mental authorities; make them political zoophytes. 

Mr. Speaker, the power to regulate commerce, like 
that to regulate the mail, so far as relates to our public 
highways—the ways on which commerce is carried on, 
and the mail transported, is merely a right to pass over 
them, The power to regulate commerce, and the mail, 
is power over the subject and vehicle, and docs not 
affect the highways. Congress legislates over both these 
subjects, so as to make and prescribe the legal rules by 
which they are to be governed; and when the judicial 
power is required to act upon cases originating un- 
der these laws, in connexion with either of the sub- 
jects, the federal courts take cognizance of these cases. 
‘But does it not occur to the most uninformed, that any 
other cases, originating on those publie highways, than 
such as are connected with the mail, or with navigation 
and commerce, refer themselves to the jurisdiction of 
the State tribunals? If Congress has the right to make, 
alter, amend, or abolish our public highways within 
the States, none of which have been ceded to it, does 
pot even a blind man see that the consequence must 


‘soon be an entire obliteration of all the power of the 


State authorities, and in that case our system of govern- 
ment is destroyed by consolidation ? 

It must, I think, be perfectly plain, according to the 
foregoing reasoning, that the exercise by Congress of 
the power to make internal improvements, either roads 
and canals, or those upon watercourses, harbors, bays, 
&c. is entirely unauthorized by the constitution. If Con- 
gress has not this power, then it has not the right to do 
so in any way or by any means, and of course it cannot 
do it by the use of money ; if it has not the power, then 
it has not the right to use the means to arrive at the end. 
What, let me ask, is power, but the use of the means 
to accomplish any-purpose? Means‘in use are power 
de facto—real, practical power. Even the consentofs 
State would notgive the power. The consent of a State 
could no more give Congress a right to do that which 
it had not the right to do under the constitution, than 
I could give another individual a right to do an unlaw- 
ful act. If Congress, under the power to pass laws for 
the regulation of commerce—laws or legal rules to 
settle the guo modo of intercourse and exchange, has 
the right to make the ways on which commerce is car- 
ried on, still more would it seem reasonable that it 
should make the vehicles; for, according to the doc- 
trine assumed, that Congress has a right to do what- 
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opinions delivered in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, we 
have the following: “ Commerce, in its simplest signifi- 
cation, means an exchange of goods; but in the ad- 
vancement öf society, labor, transportation, intelligence, 
care, and various mediums of exchange, become å 0- 
dities, and enter into commerce; the subject, the vehi- 
cle, the agent, and their various operations, become the’ 
objects of commercial regulation.” Mr. Speaker, I have 
been astonished at the extent, amplitude, and variety of 
action assumed under this power. Sir, the following 
sentence will disclose what I venture to pronounce nei- 
ther yourself nor any member of this body would ever 
have. dreamed of. Sir, it is a claim for Congress, of a 
most singular faculty. Nothing more or less, sir, than, 
under the power to regulate commerce, Congress may 
do—what, Mr. Speaker? You could not guess in a, 
ing of the constitution, what: will gentlemen do with | fortnight, sir. Nothing more or less than propagate 
that part of it which says, “No preference shall be| seamen; the things among others spoken of as subjects 
given, by any regulation of commereé or revenue, to the | of commercial regulation, are shipbuilding, the carrying 
ports of one State over those of another.” Whenever | trade, and propagation of seamen, &e. Now, sir, for a 
half a million is given to improve or. make ports or har- | little philology: I believe it will be found, upon exam- 
bors in one State, it must, to comply with the instru-| ining our dictionaries, that the word propagate means 
ment, be given to all having any ports or harbors... >] to continue by successive generation. Now, sir, T be-: 

This, Mr.’ Speaker, is’ surely a most extraordinary | lieve it has been settled long since, by the metaphysico- 
power. In addition to the authorities already given, | physiological philosophers, that there is no such thing 
showing the exclusive and plenary nature of the power | as equivocal generation. It must, therefore, be unequi- 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among the | vocal; and thus, under the power to regulate commerce, 
several States, and with the Indian tribes, the following | Congress has the power, unequivocally, to generate sea- 
is also given, from the opinion of one of the members| men. This is the consequence of the doctrine that Con- 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, | gress can do, or make, or cause to he made, any thing 
Speaking of this same power, he says: “ And since the | giving facility to commerce; but sir, I did not know 

ower to prescribe the limits to its freedom necessarily | that Congress had the right to regulate any but com- 
implies the power to determine what shall remain un- | merce between the United States and foreign nations, 
restrained, it follows that the power must be exclusive.” | among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 
The same idea is expressed by Justice Baldwin in the} Mr. Speaker, the tariff has long been, and justly, a 
case of the Indian, Tassels, as may be seen in Peters’ | subject of complaint. It has deserved quite as much as 
Reports, The Chief Justice in Gibbons vs. Ogden, | has been said of it, Yet, I must be permitted to tell 
speaking of inspection laws, says: “They form a por- | the friends of State rights, of the rights of the people, 
tion of that immense mass of legislation, which embraces | and to tell the people themselves, that a system of in-, 
every thing within the territory of a State not surren- | ternal improvement carried on by the General Govern- 
dered to the General Government; all which [can be | ment within the States strikes more directly at the vitals 
most advantageously executed by the States themselves. of the sovereignty of the States, the sovereignty of the . 
Inspection laws, quarantine laws, as well as laws for| people, for they are the States, than even that canker 
regulating the internal commerce of a State.” Now, let | of our peace and harmony, the tariff itself. The term 
me ask, are not all the rivers, bays, harbors, roads, ca- | internal improvement is most comprehensive. It is not 
nals. de, within a State, included within the territorial | necessarily confined to the making or improving public 
_ and jurisdictional limits of the State? And is not the | highways; but by the facility of construction, may be 
> legislation over them a part of that immense mass of le- | made to apply to every possible relation of man to man, 

gislation which the Chief Justice says embraces every | and thus place all the private as well as public:concerns 
thing within the State not surrendered to the General | of the people under the management of this Govern- 
Government? Have all our public highways, have any | ment, acting as one great consolidated power upon the 
of them, been surrendered to the General Government? Í community. To the union of these two agents, the 
Have even Nag’s head and the swash places already al- | tariff and internal improvement, the one the plunderer, 
luded to in this discussion? And if not, let me ask, by | the other the receiver, of the money of the people, we 
what authority does Congress interfere with the rights | must owe, if no interposition can be had, to redeem us 
of the States, with the rights and property of the people | from this most unholy alliance, what, sir, it makes my 
of North Carolina, without any sort of justification, | heart sick even to think of! Mr. Speaker, must it be 
against the constitution of the United States, and against} so? Are we, like all other empires, to have our rise, 
nae express claim of the people of North Carolina, in | progress, and fall? To run our brief race, that, too, in 
igre rights, hie is. part of the consti- | less than fifty years! 

he tate, reserving this very right a owe: “ i 
to themselves? The vod of this ania are: nets bu neers Tohara ore t— 
“ That the people of thi i i when thi 
e people of this State ought to have the sole First freedom, and then glory: when that fails, 
and exclusive right of regulating the internal - govern- Wealth, vice, corruption—bsrbarism at last!” 
ment and police thereof.” From the doctrine of plenary 
and exclusive powers which I have advocated, and 
which I think correct, Congress either has the whole 
power of internal improvement, or no part of it. This 
all-pervading power, the regulation of commerce, is a 
broad mantle which hideth a multitude of our political 
sins, Sir, it leads to things of a most strange and fan- 
tastic character, I have said that commerce, in its most 
confined sense, is an exchange of equivalents. In this 
Iam again borne out by the authority upon which I 
have so frequently drawn for aid. From one of the 
Vou. VIIL—193 


ever will facilitate comméree; and if a powerto regulate 
isa: power to make, then. Congress has, the power to 
make, or cause to be made, every thing having any rela-. 
tion to.commerce; not only the ways but vehicles, such as 
merchant vessels, canal -boats, carts, drays, and wheel- 
barrows, merchants’ warehouse wharfs, &e. ; arid under 
the power to regulate commerce among the States, as a fa- 
` cility, they could make wagons, pedlars’ carts, and any 
thing else. Sir, as there is nothing which facilitates com- 
merce more than articles the exchange of which consti- 
tutes commerce in its most confined signification, Con- 
gress may appropriate money. to make or encourage the 
making of every thing which is bought and sold, all 
things which enter into commercial exchange, either for- 
eign or domestic. But if the improvements of the public 
highways are regulations of commerce, within. the mean- 


Mr. Speaker, we, the representatives of the people of 
this country, and the people themselves, are under a 
most awful responsibility! Are we not looked to as the 
guardians, not only of our own political and civil rights, 
but as the guardians of the rights and liberties of the hu- 
Jaan race? Shall we, faithless to ourselves, and to man- 
kind, in our disgraceful scrambling for money and place, 
forget the trust reposed in us? Sir, if this is to be the 
case ; if the idea of self-government isa dream; if man is 
ever to be the dupe of his fellow-man, to be robbed, and 
cheated, and trampled on! why, all I have to say, is, 
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Then, let this world be, and continue still, 
One wide den of thieves, or what you willl 


Mr. BOON now rose, and called for the previous ques- 
tion, Whe call was sustained by the House, and the pre- 
vious question carried. The bill was read a third time, 
and finally. passed by the following vote—yeas 99, nays 75. 


{INDIAN ANNUITIES. 
_Mr. MeDUFFIE now moved that the House should re- 


solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 


with a view to take up the. bill making ap- 


the Union, e e v ng | 
for Indian annuities, and other similar 


propriations 
objecta. : f e A 

On the decision of the House on this motion, it ap- 
peared that there was not a quorum present, (yeas 69, 
nays 29.) Thereupon, 

Mr. VINTON moved 
which was negatived. 

The CHAIR said there was a quorum in the House, 
and a quorum then voting, the motion of Mr. McDurriz 
prevailed, and the House went into Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Extsworra in the 
chair. 

The bill making appropriations for Indian annuities 
and other similar objects, was gone through without ob- 
jection. 

Mr, VERPLANCK then moved that the committee 
should take up another Indian bill, making appropria- 
tions in conformity with the stipulation of certain treaties 
with the Creeks, Shawnees, Uttowas, Senecas, Wyan- 
dots, Cherokees, and Choctaws. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, inquired if any infor- 
mation had been furnished by the Secretary of War, in 
pursuance of a certain resolution agreed to by the House 
on the 15th March, in relation to the payments made or to 
be made, by virtue of treaties, to the several Indian tribes. 

Mr. VERPLANCK replied that no answer had been 
given as yet. Having inquired as to the cause of the de- 
Tay, he understood that the details required by the resolu- 
tion were very numerous, and would possibly make a 
volume as large as the report annually presented on com- 
merce and navigation, to which cause the delay might be 
ascribed. The objects sought for could not bear on the 
bill, whatever grounds they might furnish for future 
legislation. The present appropriations were only those 
that were required by treaty stipulations with the tribes 
therein mentioned. 

Mr. BATES said he could not consent to vote for these 
appropriations, until the information sought for was fur- 
nished to the House. The House was aware that, by the 
treaties, the several stipulations for money were due to 
the nations or tribes, respectively, and not to individuals 
composing them. He was advised that some of these 
tribes had not been paid, and that, in other cases, pay- 
ments had been made in some instances only partially to 
individuals amongst them, instead of to the tribes. For 
instance, he said the annuities to the Cherokees were 
$6,000; yet he understood only $500 of that amount had 
been paid. This was certainly not a fulfilment of the 
contract that had been entered into with that nation, 
and, strictly speaking, payment to any individual was 
not a payment in pursuance of the contract, and such 
payment would not exonerate the United States from 
future liability. He objected to the practice altogether, 
and said, thatif the principle was countenanced, it would 
give rise to numerous private claims, which must be 
very troublesome and vexatious to Congress hereafter, as 
well as prejudicial to the public interest. 

After some observations by Mr. MeDUFFIE, 

Mr. VINTON submitted an amendment, that no pay- 
ment should be authorized for improvements in the State 
of Tennessee. 

After some discussion between Mr. BELL and Mr 
VINTON, Mr, McDUFFIE proposed, as a substitute 


an adjournment of the House; 
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that there should be no payment made for improvements 
on their lands, except to Indians removing from Georgia, 


|in pursuance of the treaty of 1828. 


Mr. VINTON accepted this amendment as a substitute, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE inquired if the fund of $500,000 
voted by Congress towards effecting the removal of the 
Indians west of the Mississippi, was not applicable tò. 
these purposes, 

Mr. VERPLANCK observed that the amendment offer- 
ed as a substitute was objectionable, inasmuch as, by the. 
treaty, (which he read an extract of,) reference was had 
to improvements made by the tribes east of the Missis- 
sippi. Inanswer to the honorable gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, he did not see how any part of the fund he allud- 
ed to could be applied for any of these objects. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said he had not heard 
the answer as to whether the $500,000 could be applied 
to the purposes of these bills, He would repeat the 
question, and desired to know how much of it was un- 
expended. 

Mr. BELL said this subject had been discussed. at 
length in the last Congress, and it was conceded that this 
fund could not be touched, except for the object for 
which it was originally destined; that it was necessary 
to make specific appropriations for the several treaties 
In answer to the gentleman from Massachusetts, he be- 
lieved the unexpended balance was about $193,000; 
which was only liable to be called on for the distinct ob- 
ject for which it was appropriated. 

After a few remarks from Mr. WICKLIFFE, and Mr. 
BELL, in reply thereto, 

The question on the amendment proposed as a substi- 
tute by Mr. McDurris, was then taken, and it was agreed 
to. Thereupon, ` 

Mr. VANCE submitted an amendment, pro forma, that 
he might be enabled to offer it again in the House, (if 
lost,) where he meant to explain his reasons at length, 
which the lateness of the day now prevented him from 
doing. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. V., 
viz. “for the Shawnee tribe, in Ohio, $20,000 ;” which 
was negatived. 

Mr. DUNCAN now moved as an amendment, that 
$150,000 should be appropriated for the pay of the 
militia of Ilinois. 

Mr. McDUFFIE objected to this amendment, as the 
bill now before the House had nothing to do with mili- 
tary appropriations. 

Mr. DUNCAN said his object in offering the amend- 
ment was, that he understood this was the last bill to be 
presented to the House for making appropriations at the 
present session, and this matter had been overlooked. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, and 
negatived. 

Mr. VANCE submitted another amendment, viz. “to 
defray the expense of a delegation of the Wyandot tribe 
of Indians to Washington in 1832, $400.” 

Mr. VERPLANCK said he had inquired into the cir- 
cumstances on which this appropriation rested, and he 
believed, from the information he received, it was a pro- 
per appropriation. 

Mr. BELL proposed to amend the amendment, by 4 
further appropriation “to defray the expense of a Choc- 
taw delegation from Ohio, $772.” 

Mr. VERPLANCK considered there wasa vast differ- 
ence between the two cases. In the one, attention had 
been drawn to it, and inquiries made in consequence, 
which justified him in saying it ought to pass; whilst, 
of the other, there was no knowledge from the depart- 
ment whatever. 

Mr. VANCE declined accepting the amendment offer- 
ed by Mr. B., who thereupon withdrew it, and the ques- 
tion on the amendment of Mr. V. was put, and agreed to. 


-The several Indian bills were then laid aside; and 


Mr. WICKLIFFE moved the consideration of the bill 
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waking provision for the sale and disposition of the pub- 
lie grounds in the cities of ‘St. Augustine and Pensacola. 
and to reserve certain lots for public purposes, and to 
provide for their repair and preservation, =. 
"Mr. VANCE wished to submit-another section to this 
bill, viz: to authorize the Presidentof the United States 
to dispose-of some lots in Detroit, and to remove the 
arsenal and storehouses there; which was agreed to. _ 
Finally, the committee rose, and reported the several 
bills to the House, as amended; and. 
The House adjourned. . 


Monpay, May 21. 


“The Wiscasset case again came up, and Mr. SLADE 
was allowed. a small remainder of the hour upon it, be- 
fore the clock marked twelve, when he. was again inter- 
rupted by the rule. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


On. motion of Mr. DODDRIDGE, the House went into 
consideration of the business relating to the District. 

Mr. D. moved. the coneurrrence of the House to an 
amendment made by the Senate to a joint resolution to 
appoint three persons, two to be chosen by the Senate, 

an one by the Speaker, to prepare a code of laws, du- 
ring the recess of Congress, for the District, and he pro- 

osed to amend the amendment, by increasing the num- 
ber for that purpose to five. Two to be chosen by the 
Senate, and three by the Speaker: a majority to act. 

The amendment was agreed to; and 

Mr, POLK then proposed an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, viz “that the three judges of the 
district court should be authorized and directed to pre- 

are the code.” 

Mr. DODDRIDGE would merely state that such an 
amendment could not be acceptable to the people of the 
District. 

-Mr. CARSON called for the reading of the resolution, 
` and the amendment of the Senate; after which, he said 

that-he objected to the proposition of the honorable mem- 
ber from Tennessee, on the principle that the law admi- 
nistrators should not be the law makers, . 

Mr. ADAMS had some doubts as to the power of the 
House to direct the judges in the matter. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that, on a former occasion, there 
had been a code of laws drawn up by order of Congress, 
by the Chief Justice of the District, and he understood 
the two other judges did-not agree with him; and if 
they were again 7 os to prepare the code, the 
same result might follow. 

The amendment of Mr. P. was then rejected, and the 
resolution ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Ths House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. Apans in the chair, on sundry bills. 

After. disposing of several others, the bill from the 
Senate to alter the bridge and draw over the river Po- 
tomac wastakenup. . 

Mr. DODDRIDGE sent to the Clerk’s table, and had 
read, two amendments; the first proposing to give the 
bridge company the sum of 30,000 dollars for their pro- 
perty therein; the bridge to be taken by the United 
States to be rebuilt and made free. The second amend- 
ment (whith he should offer if the first failed) was to 
give the company 20,000 dollars for the free passage of 
the mails across the bridge, (in addition to 10,000 dollars 
for the enlargement of the draw,) with the further con- 
dition that the company should reduce the present au- 
thorized tolls to the public fifty per cent. 
gers first amendment was offered and stated by the 

air. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE was willing, in order to secure the 
construction of a permanent bridge, to vote for this 
amendment, if to be constructed without injury to the 


navigation of the river, although he did not attach any 
value whatever to:the privilege of the company. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE said it was intended to construct 
the bridge so that the draws would be high enough, with- 
out lifting, to-permit.steamboats to pass through. without 
any difficulty, and to be so wide. as to remove every im- 
pediment.to the ordinary navigation... at 

Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, opposed the measure as 
altogether injurious to the citizens. of. Georgetown, and _ 
the great agricultural district dependent.on that place for 
a market. He was furnished with data by which it ap- 
peared that every barrel of flour brought there would, 
if this bridge was constructed, be subjected to a tax of 
two to five cents per barrel: there were at present up- 
wards of 160,000 barrels exported from: thence, and 
when the canal was completed, this would. be felt: a most 
burdensome tax on the increased quantity of. produce 
which should. be sent to that place for a market. On 
the article of wood alone, it- was estimated it. would 
prove a tax of 2,500 dollars annually,...He. maintained 
that, by the. original contract, made. between, the two 
States of Virginia and Maryland, the free navigation of 
the river was guarantied, and that the proposed erection 
was nothing less than to trample on. the rights. of. the 
citizens of Georgetown and his constituents. . He would 
enter his solemn protest against the erection. of any 
bridge, and asked, what right had they to go to the na- 
tional treasury and take thereout 30,000 dollars for the 
benefit of private individuals; this, too, to be followed 
up by a further sum of 50,000 dollars for rebuilding the 
bridge? He contended at length that they had no-con- 
stitutional right to’make such a grant, and that no par- 
allel case could be found in which the funds of the na- 
tion had been taken for the purpose of benefiting a few 
private citizens, stockholders of a company, but which 
stock they had acquired at low rates from the original 
proprietors, < f 3, 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, inquired how the tax alluded 
to was founded, and whether any toll was levied of the 
amount stated. i es 

Mr. THOMAS replied that it arose from the necessity 
that would exist to transship the flour, as the narrow 
passage of the draw rendered it almost impracticable 
for any vessel in a head wind to strike the exact passage, 
It was therefore incumbent on shippers to transship their 
property. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE .said, in explanation, that it was 
hardly necessary for him then to go over the. constitu- 
tional power of the House to pass this law. That was 
decided when the original act was passed ; and it then 
had met, in the Assembly of Virginia, only three dissen- 
tients. The compact alluded to went only to restrain 
one State from any act to obstruct the river to the pre- 
judice of the other. i : 

Mr. THOMAS did not deny that the bridge company 
now had a vested interest, and full power to rebuild the 
bridge, but his hope, on behalf of his constituents, was, 
that as they (the Bridge Company) were unable to do so, 
Congress would not give them their aid in constructing it. 

Mr, DODDRIDGE argued at length upon the benefit 
which Congress had derived from the valuable building. 
lots ceded to them in the city; which gave some claim, 
if not the right to go to the national treasury for aid 
to complete a work which would be a national benefit ; 
and he maintained that, for all legislative purposes, the 
power of Congress was as complete over the District, as 
that of any State over its territory; and, however the 
gentleman now opposed this grant, he did not seem un- 
willing to take funds from the national purse for the 
literary purposes mentioned in the bill which he had so 
recently sought to bring up. N 

Mr. WASHINGTON observed that, as he bad former- 
ly addressed the House at length in opposition to this 


. measure, he had not intended to go again into the gub- 
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ject, but.that he wished to reply to one or two remarks 
from the honorable chairman of the Committee for the 
District. Mr. W. contended with much earnestness that 
the construction of the bridge must prove highly inju- 
rious -to the interests of the citizens of Georgetown, the 
inhabitants of Maryland, and all the interests connected 
with the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. He considered 
the measure altogether a violation of the compact by 
which the unobstructed navigation of the river was gua- 
rantied, and that no benefits arising from the erection 
could compensate for the injury it would inflict. He was 
followed by 

Mr. MERCER, who said it was in contemplation to 
adopt a plan which would be a benefit instead of an in- 
jury to the inhabitants of Georgetown, by which a éhan- 
nel of 1,000 feet—and that was 300 wider than at George- 
town—could be left for the passage of vessels, with 
arches to beso high that steamboats and’ small craft 
could pass under without lifting the draw. The bridge 
could be constructed of five or six arches, which would 
admit of a free passage for the ice, which could be, as 
in Baltimore and other places, kept broken by a steam 
apparatus, He had no doubt that much benefit would 
result from a permanent erection. But if the matter 
was left to the company, the consequence would be, a 
slight one, according to their means, would be construct 
ed, which the next freshet after its completion might 
earry off. 

Mr. WASHINGTON ealled on the honorable member 
‘to redeem his proposition as to the completion of a bridge 
high enough to admit steamboats to pass under, and re- 
quired him to follow it up by an amendment to that ef- 

ect. He maintained that a bridge so to be erected, and 
to be permanent, (he supposed it would be of stone,) 
would cost nearly a million, instead of the small sum 
asked by this bill. : 

Mr, MERCER did not say it was to be erected of 
stone; it might be erected as the Columbia, Trenton, 
and other bridges, on wooden columns. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said, if such a bridge could be 
built, Georgetown might be saved much of the incon- 
venience which was certain to follow the erection of any 
other kind .of bridge. It was a serious grievance to 
them to have the ice bound up in the river by the old 
constructed bridge. But he doubted the practicability 
of the one proposed, for the means proposed. 

Mr. MERCER said it was perfectly practicable, and 
at no great expense, as judging from the one at Harris- 
burg, which was three-fourths of a mile long, and con- 
sisted of twelve arches, the cost was only 150,000 
dollars. In Virginia there were two with arches of 
two hundred feet, and the cost did not exceed 18,000 
dollars, 

Mr. THOMAS rose to demand the yeas and nays, and 
could have wished to have seen the suggestion last made 
draughted into the shape of a bill, in order to guard 
against any entrapment or injury to the rights of his 
constituents. He desired to have something by a bill, 
rather than the frail recommendation of the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, of N. C., considered that the 
constitutionality of this question should be decided sole- 
ly by ẹ judicial tribunal. If the Congress had not origi- 
nally the strict right to authorize the construction of the 
© bridge, there could not be, under their grant, any vested 

interest whatever in the bridge company. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of Georgetown were totally averse to the construc- 
tion. They viewed it as a measure altogether destruc- 
tive to their commercial prosperity ; and, as they had not 
‘hitherto received any thing, by way of favor, from Con- 
gress, all they now asked at their hands was, that they 
_would not interpose, gratuitously, to adopt a measure 
“which so affected their interests. As to the contemplated 
improvement in the bridge, suggested by the honorable 
gentleman from Virginia, he feared it was altogether 


chimerical, and all the satisfaction that they would have 
to derive on that head would be the speech of the hon- 
orable gentleman. . : 

Mri 8. having gone at large into the various argu- 
ments that were urged against the bill, he concluded by 
expressing his hope that, if a bridge was deemed neces: 
sary, it should be erected above Georgetown; which 
would be attended with all the benefits desired from 
this, without any material clashing of interests. 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR insisted that this was a measure 
of national importance, as connecting the great Northern 
and Southern districts. He denied (in reply to Mr. 
Sueprerp) that Congress had not attended to the inte- 
rests of Georgetown, as well as for other parts of the Dis- 
trict, as he considered, when he stood side by side with 
the honorable gentleman, and voted the large sum of 
one million of dollars to aid in the construction of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal: that must be considered 
the most important of all the grants that had been made 
for any part of the District. He had no doubt of the 
power of Congress to make such a grant within this 
District. : 

Mr. WASHINGTON said that the interest of the in 
habitants of Georgetown was not thought of when that 
grant was made. ‘ 

Mr. WICKLIFFE made a few remarks in favor of the 
construction of the bridge by the Government. 

And the question being at length taken on the amend- 
ment, it was rejected—yeas 61, nays 69. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE then proposed the next amend- 
ment, [to give the company 20,000 dollars for the pas- 


sage of the mails; 10,000 dollars for the drawer; and 


the ordinary tolls to be reduced 50 per cent.] ` 

Mr. THOMAS went at large into the same grounds he 
urged in opposition to the first amendment, and said 
it was more than ever a matter of importance to his 
constituents, that they should have a free and unob- 
structed navigation of the rivers, when he recollected 
that the late decision of the supreme court in Maryland 
in favor of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company 
had debarred them from the chance of any other 
outlet through which their produce would reach a 
market, 

Mr, DODDRIDGE said he had heard the arguments of 
the gentleman some six or seven times, and it was pretty 
evident that no plan that could be devised would satisfy 
the inhabitants of Georgetown. On a former occasion they 
had declared they were satisfied if a wider draw was 
constructed. The company, who could not have been com- 
pelled to enlarge the draw, objected, and Congress had 
proposed to grant $10,000 for that purpose, to meet their 
wishes. Although the present bill was the same as the 
last, yet it seemed their opposition now sprung up from 
a new hope that the company would be unable, of them- 
selves, to go on with the work. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said, at the time the $10,000 was 
granted for the enlargement of the draw, the bridge had 
not been carried away. When Georgetown consented, 


she did so because the evil was in existence, and she was . 


anxious to get relief on the best terms she could, and to 
have the largest draw she could accomplish ; but she was 
always dissatisfied at the infringement upon her rights, 
ahd the obstruction of the river. But she waived her 
objections, provided there was a draw of sixty-six feet. 
The bill passed both Houses, but the bridge compan, 
declined accepting the conditions attached to the bill. 
There was contention as to the erection on piles, and the 
bridge was carried away the subsequent session. 

After some further remarks between Messrs, THOMAS 
and DODDRIDGE, the question on the amendment was 
taken, and carried in the affirmative—yeas 65, nays 61. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, thereupon moved an amend- 
ment going to require from the company security that the 
mails should be carried across the river free of expense, in 
case the bridge should from any cause become impassable. 
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. Mr, WICKLIFFE observed that as he believed all the 
evils which were apprehended bythe inhabitants of 
Georgetown would be incurred. by the building of such 
a miserable bridge.as it: was probable the company 
would construct under the amendment, and, therefore, 
that farther legislation on the subject could not be at- 
tended with the slightest public benefit, he would, with 
a view to test the feeling of the House, move to have the 
bill laid-on the table. The House might then proceed 
-to other business of more importance, and not be wasting 
their time. : . : 

<Mr, MERCER said, the lateness of the day would pre- 
vent the House taking up any other business ; therefore 
the member from Kentucky could not gain any thing by 
his motion. 

`: Mr. WICKLIFFE said, if there was nothing else but 

the killing of the bill, that, in its present shape, he would 
consider a gain. ; ; 3 

The motion to lay the bill on the table then prevailed 
-yeas 68, nays 62. erate i 

in attempting to decide another motion, it was disco- 
vered that there. was no quorum ; and 

The House adjourned.. i 


Turspay, May 22. 


On motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, the bill to alter the 
bridge over the Potomac, &ô., which was yesterday laid 
on the table, was recommitted to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, with instructions to report an 
amendment to the same, authorizing and directing a free 
bridge to be built by the United States on the site of the 
present Potomac bridge: provided the said committee 
shall ascertain that the interest of the present stockhold- 
ers in said bridge company can be purchased out for a 
sum not greater than $20,000. ; 

The Wiscasset case then coming up, Mr. SLADE con- 
tinued his remarks until the expiration of the hour, when 
the House proceeded to the orders of the day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Virginia, for the reasons submit- 
ted when he gave notice of his motion, moved a recon- 
sideration of the vote of the House, by which was nega- 
tived the bill authorizing a subscription, on the part’ of 
the Government, to the stock of the Alexandria canal. 
The motion prevailed by a considerable majority, and 
then the bill was postponed to Friday next. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Indian appropriation bills were then taken up as 
reported from the Committee of the Whole, 

r. WICKLIFFE moved an amendment to that one 
which provides for carrying intd effect certain Indian 
treaties, by striking out so much of it as went to apply 
$20,000 to the purchase of Indian improvements, aban- 
doned during the present year.. 

After some conversation between Messrs. BELL, 
WICKLIFFE, and VERPLANCK, the amendment was 
agreed to, and the sum appropriated by the bill was re- 
duced from $90,600 to $70,000. 

Mr, BATES, of Massachusetts, moved and obtained 
the reconsideration of the bill making provision for the 
payment of Indian annuities, and thereupon, offered an 
amendment restoring the mode of paying these annuities 
to that practised previous to the 4th of March, 1829, un- 
less in cases where the Indians themselves should prefer it 
otherwise. Mr. B, thought a mode should be adopted 
which would show that these annuities had been actual- 
ly paid. These debts were all due to the Indians, as 
nations or tribes, by virtue of treaties, for value received 
from those nations, and not to individuals, This plan of 
paying them as nations has been pursued since the time 

- of Washington, with but one exception, which oecurred 
in the time of Mr. Jefferson; and then, it appeared, it 
had been differently paid under the authority of the 
Cherokee nation itself. In June, 1830, however, the 
Secretary of War issued an order that they should be 
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paid to the Indians agents, by them-to:be:paid in such 
ratio to the-individuals of the nation ashe might direct. 
Such had been the practice pursued ever since ;. though 
what the ratios were, he could not say, nor did he know 
of any rule established for regulating these distributions. 
Mr. B. went on to show the inconveniences of this novel 
plan. In the first place, these payments to individuals 
were no discharge of the debt to the Indian nation. In 
the Cherokee nation only five hundred dollars out of the 
whole sum due. had been paid, in consequence of the 
Indians refusing to receive itin this manner; there 
being an express act of the Cherokee nation against it. 
A second objection was, that there could not be suf- 
ficient vouchers of these individual payments; and a 
third objection was, the extra expense. To know how 
much was required for such a mode of payment, it 
would be necessary to take a census of the Indian na- 
tions annually, or they must trust wholly to the Indian 
agents as tothe amount expended. In March last, a 
resolution passed the House for the ascertainment of the 
amount of Indian annuities paid, and what- vouchers 
there were for such payments. It had:been’ stated in 
the Committee of the Whole that the ‘reason why this 
resolution had not been answered, was, thatthe clerks 
of the. department had not been able to prepare it, 
‘though they had had the matter two months in hand ; 
and that, when it did come, it would be extremely 
voluminous. Under the former system, an answer 
might have been prepared in half a day, by producing 
the receipts of the headmen of the various nations 
to whom these annuities had been paid. What. vouch- 
ers, then, had the House that these annuities had been 
paid? He understood, indeed, that in some instances 
they had not been paid. Where, then, was the money? 
Was it in the hands of the Indian agents, or the ‘sub- 
agents; or where was it? Mr. B. concluded by express- 
ing his wish that a plan might be adopted which would 
give the nation an opportunity of knowing that these 
annuities had been paid. l 

Mr. BELL regretted that the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts should have pressed his amendment, 
He did not know whether it was of vital importance in 
which way the annuities were paid, but it was evident 
that the House was called upon to decide that the order 
made by this Government was made without authority. 
He thought that gentlemen should pause before the 
came to this decision. The gentleman had said that this 
order of the Government was one altogether futile ; that 
it was one by which our debt to the Indian nation could 
not be paid by this Government. Ifso, there might be 
some reason for the adoption of this resolution. But 
such was not the fact. Mr. B. contended against the 
argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
these annuities were not due to the individuals, and as- 
cribed the sentiments of Mr. Jefferson to the peculiar re- 
lation in which the Cherpkee nation stood at the time to 
the General Government. With regard to the tribes of 
the Northwest, however, it had ever been the practice, 
both in the time of Mr. Jefferson and since, to govern 
them upon what had been termed by Mr. Jefferson him- 
self the policy of commerce, When ‘the gentleman from 
Massachusetts talked of not extinguishing our debt, of 
not keeping faith with the Indiana, and of their inde- 
pendence as a nation, he would ask him whence did this 
‘Government derive its power to abstract from those an- 
nuities? It was plain that, on all occasions, this Gov- 
ernment had asserted its sovereignty over those nations. 
Mr. B. proceeded to defend the policy of the system of 
the Government, as one calculated to benefit the United 
States. in its Indian relations, He contended, further, 
that there were vouchers for the annuities which had 
been paid ; and he understood that, in the case of the Che- 
rokees, the money was held by the agents for the heads of 
families, and who were ready to pay it at any moment. 
He did not conceive that the present method was a more 
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expensive one than that formerly pursued ; that, as far | design, with Governor Knox, by which they were to re- 
as he understood, not a single cent. of additional ex- | ceive, instead of their twenty-five miles, a tract of fift 
pense had been incurred. Mr. B. coneluded by saying | miles. After the treaty was held, they sent a deputation 


that he did not think there was sufficient ground at pre- 
sent before the House to reverse the order of Govern- 
ment, but hoped that the member from Massachusetts 
would bring the matter forward as a specific proposi- 
tion at. a future time, when more evidence was before 
the House upon the subject. 

Mr. VINTON rose for the purpose of endeavoring, if 
possible, to arrest this debate. This day was set apart 
` for the consideration of the bill to promote the culture 
of silk; and, whatever might be the fate of that bill, it 
was due to those interested that itshould be at length 
acted upon. If it were not taken up now, the proba- 


bility was that it would not be reached during the pre- | 


sent session, Independently of this, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Barzs] had offered a resolu- 
tion calling for very important information. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, who replied to him [Mr. BELL } 
had stated, in his closing remarks, that he would co- 
operate with him in forwarding the subject upon a 
separate bill, and the question certainly could not be 
acted upon without that information. He moved, in 
conclusion, that the bill be postponed until Friday 
week, by which time, no*doubt, the information could 
be furnished. 

Mr, BELL rejoined, and adverted to the necessity of 
passing the bill at once, on account of the Indian an- 
nuities being now due. The individual members of the 
Indian tribes were now suffering for the want of these 

ayments. They were looking forward very anxiously 
or it, and every day’s delay was of the first importance. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
he thought, was not strictly parliamentary on an ordi- 
nary appropriation bill, and he did hope that he would 
withdraw it. . 

The motion to postpone was rejected--yeas 56, nays 73. 

Mr. VERPLANCK then went into an explanation of 
the manner in which the $360,000 of annuities were 
paid to the eighty different tribes of Indians who re- 
ceived them, andshowed that the alteration complained 
of by Mr. Bartes was not a general but a particular re- 
gulation, having reference to the Cherokees alone. The 
mode of payment was different in different tribes. The 
amendment, though founded on the condition of the 
Cherokees, would, if adopted, apply to every tribe 
alike, and thereby involve, in some cases, an express 
violation of treaty. Fearing that the amendment would 
lead to gross abuses, Mr. V. was opposed to its adoption. 

Mr. ROOT, with a view to get rid of the present dis- 
cussion, by which it appeared to him a new principle 
was sought to be introduced, to stop the course of all 
the Indian appropriation bills, and in order to get the 
action of the House on the silk bill, which was the 
special order of the day, wag induced to càll for the 

previous question. 

' The'call for the previous question being sustained— 
yeas 86, nays 69, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for the third 
reading. 

The House next took up the bill making appropria- 
tions in conformity to certain Indian treaties; the 
question being on concurring with the Committee of 
the Whole in its amendments thereto. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, renewed the amendment which 
had been rejected in the committee, making an appro- 
priation of $20,000 for the Shawnee tribe. 

Mr. V. said that the Shawnees were divided into two 
parties ; the larger portion resided in Ohio, where they 
had a considerable tract of land. Some time since they 
sold a part of their land to the United States, and they 


received, in exchange for it, areservation of twenty-five | 


miles square on the river Missouri, to which a portion of 
the tribe forthwith emigrated. Ithad long been an object 
to concentrate the whole tribe upon one spot in the West, 
and a treaty was made by them, in pursuance of this 


to their brethren in Ohio, to induce them to dispose of 
the land they had in that State, and remove with them 
to the West of the Missouri. But, at the time this 
proposition was made, the old chiefs in Ohio were, ag 
was natural, so attached to their native soil, no arrange- 
ment of the kind could then be effected, They, how- 
ever, having, in the course of time, gradually paid the 
debt which was the common lot of mortality, during 
the last summer a treaty was concluded with those re- 
maining in Ohio, by which they agreed to sell their 
land, and remove to the West. In that treaty there 
was an article amongst others that they were to have 
100,000 acres of land ceded to them, which, it would be 
seen, really belonged to them prior to the treaty ; for it 
formed part of the original reservation made to their 
brethren ; and, on reference to the treaty, (an extract 
of which Mr. V. read,) it would shaw that when the 
land in Missouri was ceded to the-part of the tribe who 
had emigrated, it was given in térms to those in Ohio, 
as well as the other party. Therefore, by the recent 
treaty made in Ohio, this tribe in fact get nothing for 
their lands. Mr. V., under these circumstances, thought 
it only an act of justice to these ignorant people, when 
apprised of the fact, to bring it to the knowledge of the 
Executive; but he had been unable to effect any ar- 
rangement in that quarter respecting it. There was 
reason to suppose that the Senate might have re- 
jected the treaty. They had, however, very recently 
confirmed it; and as this tribe of Indians had resided 
in his district, and they had proved themselves, during 
the last war, the most faithful of all the Indian tribes, 
he felt he owed it to himself to prevent their being 
cheated out of their property, by virtue of an arrange- 
ment made for the benefit of the United States, to 
whom they ceded their lands, and got only in exchange 
therefor that which was already their own. They were 
now willing to relinquish all claim on the United States 
for the amount he proposed to give them. They had pre- 
sented a memorial to the Senate, stating these facts, 
which he had hoped to have read to the House, but was 
not able to obtain it. The case was, however, as he 
stated it: and one of the agents who made the treaty, 
he was informed, did not know that the land, which 
was so given to them, had belonged tothem. He trusted, 
upon this statement of facts, an appeal to the justice of 
the House on behalf of this tribe would not be made in 
vain. 

Mr. ROOT felt some regret that a band of Indians, or 
their bills, had been let loose to the prejudice of his silk 
culture bill. He would not, however, from the facts set 
forth, call for the previous question on this bill; but be 
must move that it be postponed till Friday next. Mr. 
R. subsequently withdrew his motion in favor of 

Mr. BELL, who was induced to ask the honorable 
gentleman from Ohio to consider the consequences that 
must result from avy act being done which mightthrow 
discredit upon a treaty only<a short time concluded. 
Did he think, if this statement was found correct, that 
the Government would permit the occurrence to pass 
without affording these Indians full redress and com- 
pensation? He thought there must be some mistake in 
the facts set forth, The Indians, by the treaty, had con- 
firmed to them, in fee simple, a tract of 100,000 acres 
of very valuable Jand, of which, although they might 
have previously enjoyed the occupancy, in the general 
way in which land had been given to Indians, yet such 
occupancy could not. be considered as valuable as the 
fee simple conveyed to them by the treaty. Under all 
the circumstances, however, it was a case in which re 
dress could, when the facts were investigated, be made, 
and the injury repaired. 

Mr. VANCE replied that the treaty would show the re- 
servation was made in consequence of lands given up in 
Missouri. And, in return to the questions which had been 
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prt to hi, ‘he would. ask; of what possible benefit was 
the title in fee simple to these Indians, more than the 


joyed by the right of occupancy? He thought the |. 
a i 3 :had induced the committee to fix on Philadelphia, or its 
neighborhood,’ as the most. advantageous place in the 


transaction one of peculiar hardship on these Indians, 
and he demanded that the yeas and nays should be taken 
onthe question. : Pete hate E , 

Mr VERPLANCK ‘said, as.he had notany information 
on the subjeċt, and was unwilling, from the statement 
that had been made, to vote against it, he would there- 
fore (as the bill was, not as, pressing as the others) renew 
the motion of his. colleague to postpone the bill until 
Thursday next, in order to have full inquiry in the 
mean time. f 

Mr. BURD joined in the wish that full justice should 
be done to the Indians. 

The bill was then postponed—yeas 79, nays not 
counted. AS . Pog 


~ SILK CULTURE, 


* On motion of Mr. ROOT, the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. Barringer in the chair, and 
took up the bill to promote the culture and manufacture 
of silk, : 

Several verbal alterations were agreed to; and an 


amendment, that the appropriation of $40,000, to be 


given to Mr, Dupouceau for the purposes mentioned in 


the bill, should be paid as follows: on the passing of 


the bill $10,000; on the 1st March, 1833, $20,000; on 
the Ist March, 1834, $10,000—was also agreed to. 

Mr. ARNOLD, of Tennessee, proposed an amendment 
that, as Tennessee’ was as well entitled as some other 
States to the privilege of sending (instead of two, as in 
the bill) three persons to receive the instructions con- 
templated, he, with the approbation of the chairman of 

; the Committee on Agriculture, would submit an amend- 
ment to that effect; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DRAYTON rose to propose a further amendment, 
that the location mentioned for this institution, “in or 
near Philadelphia,” should be stricken out of the bill, 
and that “ Mansfield, in Connecticut,” should be inserted 
in lieu thereof. He was induced to propose the latter 
place, from information he had received, that, in that 
place, the culture of silk had been for a length of time 
established, and with some success, 

He then went into some statistical details illustrative 
of the proportion between the quantity of mulberry 
plants, and the weight of silk produced from them. 


From which it appeared that 1,000: mulberry trees of 


seven years’ growth yield $0,000 pounds of leaves, and 
will produce 1,250 pounds. of cocoons: this quantity is 
sufficient to employ only two reels for about four months. 
The filature in Philadelphia, of twenty reels, would 
therefore require 10,000 trees of seven years’ growth. 
This information, he said, he had received from a gen- 
tleman of great intelligence and respectability, formerly 
a member of the House, and who had spent much time 
in France, where the manufacture prevailed in its most 
improved condition. Mr. D.’s inference from these cal- 
culations was, that, for the number of youths proposed 
to be instructed, a million and a half of mulberry trees 
of seven years’ growth would be required, Each plant, 
he understood, would require to be of seven years’ 
growth before the leaves could be taken from it for food 
for the silk worm, without injury to the plant. He was 
informed there were many plantations of the mulberry 
now in Connecticut, which with the trade already es- 
tablished in Mansfield, rendered it obviously a more 
eligible place than Philadelphia could possibly be. There 
might be other places fully as qualified, any one of which 
might be better than Philadelphia. The culture had 
been attempted, he understood, in Virginia, and in South 
Carolina the attention of the people had been also di- 
rected to the raising of the mulberry. If the enterprise 
was to be prosecuted, it was at least incumbent on the 
House to make such a location for the institution pro- 


posed, as would afford some prospect that the experiment 
| would be attended with a beneficial result." 


Mr. DEARBORN -observed that a variety of causes 


Union for the erection. of this establishment. It was. a 
central point to which easy. access could be had from all 
parts. . The cocoons produced elsewhere could be rea- 
dily sent there; and as there was to be-a quantity of 
machinery brought from Europe for the purpose of the 
filature, it could be imported there certainly more ‘rea- 
dily, and at a less expense, than it could be brought for 
to Connecticut. It was the place of residence, too, of 
Messrs, Duponceau and D’Homergue, the persons in 
whose charge this establishment was to be placed, and 
upon whose high character and qualifications solely de- 
pended the success of the experiment. - The objection, 


| that there: were no mulberry plants raised there, even if 


true, could not hold good in argument for a moment, 
because it was not any knowledge of the culture of the 
plant itself that was wanted. It was intended to teach the 
art of reeling the silk. That art, which was-the grand 


| object to have made known in this country, and-without 


which the culture of the article, or the bringing: it to 
any thing like perfection, was wholly out of the ‘ques- 
tion. So much depended on this, that, although the 
culture had been stated to have been carried on in Con- 
necticut for a long period, he believed seventy years, yet 
they had not, in all that time, been able to acquire this 
art; and the necessity there exists for acquiring it, in or- 
der to bring the production of silk to perfection, was thé 
sole object sought by the present bill—a fortunate combi- 
nation of ejreumstances having left it in the power of the 
United States to acquire this knowledge. He hoped 
nothing would be done to prevent the success of the 
measure. Something, he thought, was due to the cha- 
racter, to the advanced age, and to the wishes of Mr, 
Duponceau, who could not be expected to leave the 
place he had lived in for so long a period with satisfac- 
tion to himself. Without his superintendence, which, in 
the event of the location being changed from Philadel- 
phia, could not be had, he [Mr..D.] wouldconsider such 
alteration fatal to the bill. f 

Mr. BURD enlarged upon the great value which the 
manufacture of silk had proved to France and other 
countries throughout the world, and said that, as the 
people of this country could now avail themselves of 
the valuable assistance of Mr. Duponceau, a patriotic 
foreigner, who has made this country his home, and who 
possessed a mind of such powerful grasp’ that: there 
were few things to wnich he directed his attention, in 
which he could not succeed, he thought the measure 
ought to be encouraged; as we could lay the foundation 
for a Valuable home manufacture, and could thereby 
retain to ourselves thousands of dollars, which were 
sent abroad in hard cash, which would be so much 
added to the national treasury. He objected to any 
change being made in the location of the institution; 
not that he had any idea there were not other places 
throughout the Union in which the culture of the mul-- 
berry plant and the raising of silk could not be had, 
but'he thought the central position and the more equa- 
ble climate of Philadephia gave it some claim, if its 
being the residencg of Mr. Duponceau was not consi- 
dered sufficient, i j 

Mr. ELLSWORTH rose to express his strong feeling 
of obligation to the honorable member from South Ca- 
rolina for the amendment he had proposed; -and he 
would briefly endeavor to show the propriety of that 
amendment. The culture of silk had been carried on 
in Mansfield full seventy years. The inhabitants had 
cultivated largely the mulberry plant, They had paid 
great attention to the plant, and to the care of the silk- 
worm so as to produce, in very large quantities, the silk 
in a raw state: and they had for a period long before 
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the revolution, even in Franklin’s time, made consider- 
able progress in the manufacture of it. Was there not 
then, he would. ask, something due to the individuals 
who made the first experiment in this country, and who 
in consequence had made large investments in the trade, 
to bring it to still further perfection? Almost half the 
inhabitants of the towa and district were now employed, 
or in some shape or other identified with the prosperity 
of the manufacture. They had increased their efforts 
from year to year, until this year, when the produce of 
their labor amounted to full $50,000. Nothing of the 
kind was known any where else in the United Stated, 
and he was justified in saying, from the zeal with which 
the people of this District had followed up the business, 
with the further knowledge that was now to be ac- 
quired, they might make this as valuable a source of 
wealth and commerce, as even the cotton: plant itself: 
for the quality of the ‘article produced by them already 
had been acknowledged to be at least equal to that pro- 
duced elsewhere. The simple question now to be de- 
termined was, when the House were about to make an 
experiment of this kind, whether they would select for 
the location of the institution a place that enjoyed the 
advantages he had shown Mansfield to possess of pre- 
vious knowledge in the business, or whether they would 
locate it in Philadelphia, where it’ could not be pre- 
tended there was any knowledge whatever. The place 
had still further advantages, which he maintained should 
not be lost sight of. The quantity of silk already raised 
in Mansfield and its vicinity sufficiently tested the fact, 
and a valuable fact, too, that that climate was. favorable 
to it. The inhabitants, male and female, boys and girls, 
were all familiarized to the culture; the price of provi- 
sions—a matter of no small moment in any manufac- 
turing business—was cheaper than in Philadelphia, and 
which ought of itself to be an inducement, when it was 
recollected that the several persons to be instructed 
must support themselves. Under all these circumstances, 
he expressed his hope that the House would only con- 
sider it was an act of justice to the inhabitants of Mans- 
field to locate the institution there in preference to Phi- 
lapelphia. œ 

Mr. WATMOUGH was opposed to the amendment, as 
it would require the venerable Mr. Duponceau, a reyo- 
lutionary soldier, now near eighty years of age, and a 
gentleman who had patriotically volunteered on this 
subject, at his own personal expense, and without any 
reward from the Government, to introduce and superin- 
tend this branch of manufacture, to leave his home in 
the city of Philadelphia, and move into Connecticut. As 
to there being no mulberry trees near Philadelphia, it 
was not the fact. There were already about 6,000 trees 
capable of, producing 7,500 pounds of cocoons, which 
will yield in raw silk 936 pounds, These tree? were 
near the city: besides which, there were between one 
and two hundred thousand trees in a single nursery, of 
various ages, from two to four years. He considered the 
statements of the gentleman from South Carolina as 
to the quantity and age of trees to be founded on erro- 
neous information. 

. Mr. HUNTINGTON thought that if the location of 
the filature at Mansfield would, on general considerations, 
be the most proper, he hoped it would not be rejected, 
unless there were insuperable objections to it. He pre- 
sumed Mr. Duponceau, though adv#hced in years, was 
not too old to remove, for a short time, especially when 
his favorite object. might by this arrangement be so 
much promoted. 

Mr. YOUNG, of Connecticut, earnestly advocated the 
amendment. He referred to the length of time the cul- 
ture of silk had prevailed in Mansfield and its vicinity. 
They had not merely made silk thread, but had woven 
the silk, and some specimens of their manufacture were 
before the public. Persons thus far advanced were most 
likely to receive benefit from the instruction now pro- 
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vided; The arts flourish best when in fhe revolution, even in Franklin's time, mado consider- | vided, The arts flourish best when in the neighborhood neighborhood 
of each other, and when practical experience is brought 
to the aid of theory and science. It had only been. by 
practical men that the most valuable mechanic arts had: 
been transferred from one country to another. 

Mr. ROOT admitted the progress which had been 
made in the rearing of silk in Windham and. Tolland 
counties, in Connecticut, but it was not a conclusive ar- 
gument that because there might in that place be the 
greatest number of mulberry trees, that, therefore, it 
was the fittest place for the establishment of the pro- 
posed institution, The thing proposed to be taught was 
not the rearing of mulberry trecs, nor the nursing of 
silk worms, nor the weaving of silk. It was the very 
delicate and difficult operation of reeling, on the proper 
performance of which the whole success of the silk manu- 
facture mainlydepended. Whether, then, there were a 
greater quantity of cocoons raised in Connecticut than 
elsewhere, was immaterial. There was at Philadelphia 
a school now actually established, through the patriotic 
exertions and sacrifices of Mr. Duponceau. Tt had been 
in operation several years, and there the skill of Mr. 
D’Homergue had been successfully applied in the reeling 
of cocoons, which had been purchased and sent there. 
Mr. R. adverted to the manner in which the silk manu 
facture had been retarded by the want of greater skill 
in reéling. This art, in its more advanced state, had, 
within the last century, passed from Asia into Italy, and 
from Italy into the South of France, although even there 
it was not supposed yet to have reached its utmost de- 
gree of perfection. Mr. D’Homergue was from the South 
of France, and there was evidence to show that he pos- 
sessed this skill in a high degree. Mr, R. concluded by 
observing that he should consider the adoption of the 
amendment as equivalent to a rejection of the bill. 

Mr. JENIFER opposed the amendment. He denied 
that it was a local question, and insisted that, in a na- 
tional point of view, Philadelphia was, ou all accounts, 
the most proper place, from its central situation, as well 
as from the residence of those who were to conduct the 
institution. He paid a just tribute to the patriotism of 
Mr. Duponceau, and referred to the very remarkable 
fact, that while in Italy it required twelve pounds of 
cocoons to produce one pound of silk, of the cocoons 
produced in this country eight pounds were sufficient. 
If the institution must’ leave Philadelphia, he should 
prefer its going to the Southward. 

Mr. WATMOUGH made some further statements in 
confirmation of what he had before said. He learned 
that there were eight plantations of mulberry trees 
near the city of Philadelphia. The trees had originally 
been brought from Connecticut, but, in the soil and 
climate of Pennsylvania, had increased with so much’ 
more rapidity, that the growth of three years there 
was equal to a growth of four years in Connecticut, 
while at the same time the cocoons produced were 
nearly” one-third larger in size. He had understood Mr. 
Housrineton as insinuating that the location of a filature 
at Philadelphia was intended in some way to benefit 
Mr. Duponceau. And gentlemen ask also for some 
guaranty for the faithful performance of the duty pre- 
scribed in this bill. Sir, they have every possible 
guaranty théy can desire. The money is paid in regu- 
lar instalments, under the supervision of the depart- 
ments of the Government. Further than this, it is paid 
into the hands of Mr. Duponeeau, And, sir, is it neces- 
sary for me to say more! Is it necessary for me to tell 
this House that this gentleman ranks among the first and 
most distinguished men of our country? As a scholar, a 
philosopher, a profound jurist, he is surpassed nowhere; ; 
a man of large and independent fortune, he is raised alto- 
gether above those temptations which too often prove the 
wreck of many a hard-èarned reputation. I havestill one 
more ground, sir, to urge, which I think I shall not assume 
in vain. “Ihe venerable individual named in this bill comes 
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such idea, 

Mr. DRAYTON went into a general rejoinder to the 
remarks made on his amendment. He denied the neces- 
sity for Mr. Duponceau’s removal to Connecticut, as an 
occasional visit would answer every purpose. He con- 
sidered it.impracticable to collect young men as pupils 
from. all:the:States.. But in Connecticut the attention 
of the people had been already directed to the subject. 
As to collecting and. transporting cocoons, the article, 
from its bulk, would not bear transportation, and its na- 
ture was such that it could not be compressed without 
injury... To operate on damaged cocoons, would ruin 
the experiment, and thereby retard instead of encoura- 
ging the manufacture. He thought the bill extravagant 
in its-details, and unhappily timed, when the great sub- 
a of the tariff was just coming under consideration, 

fe:could not yote for it, but thought.it would be better 
with the amendment.. ` = . ca 

` Mr: EVERETT, of Massachusetts, said that there 
would be more force in the last objection of the gentle- 
man from South. Carolina, if the bill were now brought 
forward for the first time.. But it had been three years 
before the House, and had been constantly thrust aside 
to make-room for.other matters. He hoped it would be 
judged upon its.own merits, and not involved with oth- 
er subjects, It did not fall within the objections usual- 
ly urged against the protectivesystem, and should not be 
treated as if it-were a- part of. that system. 

As to the difficulty of transporting the cocoons, the 
greater-it was, the more it proved the necessity of fixing 
on a central situation... But the difficulty was oversta- 
ted. It wastrue eocoons:would not bear the dampness of 
a long sea voyage without injury, nor such a close com- 
pression in bales as. might be necessary to their exporta- 
tion to a foreign country. What the committee had said 
on that subject had. no ‘reference to the transportation 
within the limits of our own’ country. © But if the trans- 
portation were so. difficult, it was at least easier to Phil- 
adelphia than.to. Mansfield. The acquisition of twenty- 
five or thirty thousand dollars, in fixed capital, would be 
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he- bill..... He. was desirous.of knowing where th 


the art.of spinni 
to yote. bountis 
ursuit, on: éncouragement ‘of. any, or every: bran 


hof 


| industry, . Perhaps it. would be thought necessary: next 


to vote thousands to. set these, young men. in business af- 
ter they should. have; learned the art from Mr. D’Ho- 
mergue. He concluded; by remarking. that'all, this was 
proposed, too,.at a: time when, as‘the gentlemen from 
Connecticut [Mr Hunsixeros, Mr.: Erraworra and: Mx, 
Young] said, the ‘art. was iv: successful operation,- 
out any protection, in that State... ; bigd E 

Mr. FELDER. considered. the plan: .as,one:of the most 
unblushing deniands for money he had: éver heard. of. 
A young foreigner had established a school, dnd offered, 
for forty: thousand. dollars, to take sixty. appréntices, who 
should support themselves... : AD ED aS sere 

Mr. DEARBORN went at large intoa: reply- ito Mr, 
Pork’s objection, and referred to numerous acts'on:a sith- 
ilar principle-which had passed by large majorities from 
time to time; particularly thë donation of land. to: the 
Swiss, at. Vevay, with a view to the: introduction of an 
improved: cultivation of the vine and olive: He denied 
that these. pupils were to be considered as apprentices, 
‘as no-profit; but, on.the contrary, much ‘loss and-troublé, 
waite acere to the teacher from their instriction, |. 

. Mr. EVERETT briefly. replied to. the constitutional 
argument, by: citing our naval and military's¢hools, and 
other acts of the Government, for ‘which ‘there was no 
More express: warrant in. the: constitution than, for this, 

The question was then.put on the motion of Mr. Porr, 
and decided in the negative-—yeas 49, nays 68; 0°40 

The: committee then rose, and’ reported the bill-with- 


out: amendment; whereupon, ` 
The House adjourned. ` 


. WEDNESDAY, May 23. ` : 
REPORT ON THE TARIEF. 01 2000" 

Mr. ADAMS presented ‘a. report: from the Committee 
on Manufactures, [see Appendix,] accompanied: bya 
bill concerning duties on imports, which he movéd 
should be read twice, and referred to the Committee: of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. Mr, A; observed 
that it might be proper for him to state upon “this::sub- 
ject, on which so much ‘interest. was felt; that-the bill 
was réported with: the full sanction of the majority of 
the Committee on Manufactures, and was based on:the 
report: and ‘bill-referred to the. committee: from ‘the 
Secrétary-of-the Treasury. From that project of a 
Bill, however, the committee had felt it their duty te 
depart, in several instances: “In favor of that depar- 
ture, there was a universal opinion aniong the members 
of the committe; although in the bill now présénted to 
the House, no member of thé committeé was‘ to be un- 
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derstood to be pledged to support any particular part of 
it, the general bill being that alone in which it was to be 
understood they hadagreed. With respect to the report 
‘itself, which the committee had indulged him [Mr. A] 
with permission to present, it was to be considered an ex- 
pression of his views alone, Different members, he add- 
ed, approved different parts of the report, but there was, 
perhaps, no member of the committee who approved the 
whole of it, except the reporter of it himself. . 

Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, said that he owed it to 
the House and to himself. to offer some remarks upon 
the subject to which its attention was now called by the 
repert of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

‘The labors of that committee had closed, and the fruit 
of those labors was now presented in a report and bill, 
to which he was constrained to dissent. It gave him 
pain to find, in his own sense of duty, the necessity of 
expressing that dissent. Mr. B. said, when he found 
himself on that committee, he was not insensible tothe 
delicacy and the magnitude of the task it had to per- 
form, and -he felt keenly the difficulty and embarrass- 
ment of his own situation. The public mind was shaken 
and excited with questions which must engage its delib- 
erations, and he stood alone in the division of opinion 
which marked the committee. In these opinions,. the 
relation which the members of the committee bore to 
each other, was as six to one. Deeply impressed with 
the high necessity of exerting every means for the ad- 
justment of the tariff, he said he had carried into their 
consultations, on his part, a spirit of concession, which 
anxiously sought to conciliate the conflicting wishes that 
pervaded the country upcn this disturbing topic. Mr. B. 
said he had been gratified to find, in the assurances of 
his colleagues in this labor, a temper corresponding with 
his own, and in none. more than in the distinguished 
member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] For my 
part, said Mr. B., my fixed purpose was to keep a steady 
eye upon the constitution of the confederacy, and to 
concede every thing which it would justify, and which 
did not tend to confound all distinctions between right 
and wrong. Ihave the best reason to believe that others 
were animated by similar impulses. , But when we 
came to the task of bringing down into practical efficacy 
our several views of adjustment and conciliation, we 
found our divisions to be nearly as marked by our dif- 
ferences on questions of expediency, as on those of power 
and of principle. It seemed that the best expectations 
were to have no other fruition than painful disappoint- 
ment. Of the report and of the bill, it might be proper 
to say something, With many of the sentiments of the 
report, (as contradistinguished from its principles,) he 
entirely concurred ; indeed, he was grateful for those 
sentiments which expressed so much of justice and of 
patriotism. But for the principles of the report, he 
must express his decided disapprobation—principles that 
were not drawn out from a written constitution, grant- 
ing and defining the extent of the powers it conferred ; 
but principles growing out of the doctrines of the social 
compact among individuals, and which pointed to the 
improvement of the condition of man on earth, as the 
only charter of power, and carrying along with them 
the obligation to exercise that power. The limitation 
imposed upori our powers was the sheet anchor of 
our safety, and this, he thought, the report utterly 
abandoned. 

„A few words asto thebill. Itis true that the treasury 
bill was the basis of the present. But it was to him more 
exceptionable than that of the Secretary. With this last 
bill as it came tous, Mr. B. said he was not satified. He 
hoped, however, that it might be so modified as to re- 
move his objections. Some of its proposed enactments 
were extremely objectionable in principle, and at the 
same time he thought there was much more of evil 
lurking in, it than was clearly visible upon a superficial 
view.. To compass his wishes in the House, and to re- t 


lieve the impatient anxiety of the public mind, he had 
at an early day moved to report that scheme to the 
House as the Exeeutive measure, and to invite its con. 
sideration to the provisions of that bill. He was over- 
ruled by the majority. My great object, said Mr. B,, ig 
to reduce the revenue to the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment; and no bill, in his opinion, ought to pass, 
that does not contain within itself a principle of meliora- 
tion against. the burdens of excessive taxation. Anm 
scheme at this moment is, and must be, experimenta 
If we engraft into the billa provision for the gradual 
and progressive reduction of duties, to yield a fixed sum, 
and no more than may be needed for the public wants, 
and that will guard the treasury against casualties that 
follow the fluctuations of commerce, then will I be sate 
isfied. The diversities of interest will oftentimes be an 
adequate safeguard against intolerable oppressions upon 
any quarter; but it isin the excesses of revenue beyond 
necessary and economical expenditure, that I see the 
matrix of many evils. Upon a future occasion I may 
present an amendment to the bills now before us, which 
will embody my views. I mean taxes commensurate 
with the wants of the Government, and those equally 
imposed, whilst I would make the reduction so gradual 
as to expose no existing interest to sudden or violent in- 
jury by the action of the Government. . 

The bill was then‘twice read, and ten thousand copies 
of the report and bill ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SLADE then addressed. the House on the Wiscas- 
set case during the remainder of the hour. 


CULTURE OF SILK. ahd 


The House then, on motion of Mr. ROOT, took up the 
bill for the encouragement of the culture of silk. 

Mr. POLK asked if it would be in order to renew the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause. He wished to 
do this, with a view of testing the sense of the House 
on this novel and important question. 

The SPEAKER said that it was in order. 

Mr. POLK then submitted the motion. He observed 
that the House was called upon to make an appropria- 
tion of forty thousand dollars—for what? he would ask. 
Why, nothing upon earth. With respect to the institu- 
tion which it was proposed to establish, sixty young men 
were to attend it at their own expense, and even pay 
their own travelling expenses. Mr. D’Homergue was to 
receive the sum he had stated for instructing them in 
weaving silk. It was said that the sum was necessary, 
in order that he might procure fixtures and other neces- 
sary articles. Atthe end of three years, that gentle- 
man was to receive the money, whether he instructed 
any one pupil or not: whether the pupil derived any 
benefit or not from his instruction. Laying out of view . 
the constitutionality of establishing this institution, it 
was, he thought, a monstrous proposition, Was there 
any young man who could go to this silk weaving school, 
who would not go to college? If he was able to bear 
the expense of attending this school, he was able to be 
admitted into the best college in the United States, and 
acquire a good education. For his part, he saw no use 
in voting away forty thousand dollars.’ It was the most 
singular proposition he ever remembered to have heard. 
Mr. P. concluded by calling for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. > i 

Mr. COKE, of Virginia, said that when gentlemen were 
called upon to show by the constitution their plea for ask- 
ing an appropriation of this kind, they claimed to derive 
their right from the regulation of commerce; butthey had 
not as yet satisfied his mind as to the power which was 
set up. It had been yesterday attempted to be justified 
by the establishment of other institutions; so that, if 
encroachments had been heretofore made on the constitu- 
tional power, that was to serve asa reason for making the 
appropriation. At this moment, when a strong excitement 
existed in their country, which was most universal, there 
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additional impulse to the interest now felt on this, subject. . 
If the production of. silk should become, by-the,encour-. 
agement of Government, one of the staples of the country, 
it would be an object worth, not merely the forty thousand 
dollars’ proposed by the bill, but as many millions, and 
far more than that number of millions. For himself, if he 
were satisfied the plan of instruction. in the art of reeling 
silk, proposed: by the bill, would prove an abortion, he. 
would, notwithstanding, vote for-it, believing, as. he did, 
that the passage of the bill would give an impulse to this 
infant branch: of business, of a greater value to the.coun-.. 
try than the amount of money necessary to try the pro- 
posed experiment. While, on the other hand, the rejec- 
tion of the bill would probably discourage and retard ita _ 
advancement, and perhaps cause an abandonment of the 
business to an amount far beyond the appropriation, 

Mr. V, said, while he was up he would say one word 
about the constitutional objection that had been. urged 
against the bill. Gentlemen had demanded to know where 
we got the power.to appropriate money for this: object... 
The gentleman: from Massachusetts [Mr, Evzrerr] had. 
said, in reply, that it was. embraced. in. the. commercial, 
power. Heconcurred with that gentleman inthis opinion. 
‘The article of raw silk was-as much an articleof commerce. 
as cotton, wool, or sugar, He regarded fair analogies as 
furnishing a just rule of interpretation tothe constitution, 
as well as to any other instrument. He thought he could 
furnish to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. DRAY- 
ToN,] and the gentleman from Tennessee, [My.. Porx,] 
who have, with great earnestness, called upon, the friends 
of the bill to show their authority, an analogy from which, 
he presumed, they would not dissent, The grant of power 
to regulate commerce is in the following words: “ Con- 
gress shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and with the. In- 
dian tribes.” This was the sum total of: the power of 
Congress to regulate our intercourse with: the Indian 
tribes. Under. this grant of power, the gentlemen from 
South Carolina and Tennessee havevoted away the pub- 

vantages to those who might be disposed to avail them- | lic money to pay agents to instruct the Indians in the art: 
selves of the opportunity which it presented of becoming | of building houses, ciltivating cornfields; in a word, to. 
acquainted with the best mode of raising a product | instruct them in the art of civilization, Now; the grant. - 
which, would undoubtedly become one of the first and | of power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
most valuable staples of the country. Mr. J. concluded | among the several States, being in the same clause with 
by giving an interesting sketch of the benefits which | the. power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, 
would result from an extension of this pleasing and use- | he did not understand how it was that gentlemen found 
ful art throughout the country. no difficulty in voting money for instructing the Indiana 
Mr. DRAYTON entered at Tage into the subject, and |in the art of building houses and opening farms, and 
argued to show that the bill involved one of the gross- | could find no power to authorize agrant of money. to in- 
est violations of the constitution he had ever wit- | struct our own people in the art of producing: and pre-. 
nessed., f paring for market the artiole of trade which is: the gub- 
, Mr. BURGES replied to Mr, Coxe, strenuously deny- | ject of this bill. ood 
ing that the advocates of the protective system had ever| Mr. WICKLIFFE asked whether, if the House were 
admitted, as that gentleman represented them to have | determined to go into this matter of the culture of silk,. 
_ done, that it bore oppressively upon Southern inte- | it would not be:better to form a national establishment, 
rests, : $ ` and give a salary to the person to be employed for tesch- 
Mr. VINTON said he did not rise togo at large into an | ing the art. He wished the friends of the measure to look 
argument on the bill, but he wished briefly to state the | into, and reconsider the details of the bill which proposed 
reasons that would govern his vote, The House, at seve- | to give forty thousand dollars to Mr, D’Homergue for the 
ral sessions, had expended considerable sums of mone. to | employment or tuition of sixty individuals, whether the 
disseminate information among the people of the United | might or might not choose tobe employed or taught at all. 
States on the subject of the production of silk. The ef- | Mr. W. related an anecdote on: the subject of the bill. A 
feet had been to excite, in every part of the country, an in- | former chairman of the. Committee on Agriculture, he ob- 
terest in that branch of industry, and to inviteinto it acon- served, had himselfsaid he could not seethe constitutional 
siderable investment of capital. When money had been | power to make the appropriation; but he replied, “Oh, - 
voted for printing books of instruction in the art of grow- | give us the bill, and we will furnish the constitutional. ar- 
ingfpilk, he had not heard, that he now recollected, any |gument.” Mr. W. went on to review the objectionable 
objection to the constitutional power of the House. Now, | features of the bill, and appealed to the friends of domes- 
what is the objdbt of the present bill? The avowed as | tic manufactures, (and he would take the oceasion. to say 
i i ion | that he was a friend to a reasonable and proper protection 
of our manufactures,) whether this bill, granting allthe 
land, buildings, materials, implements, machinery, d&c., 
mode he didnot purchased by the forty thousand dollars, and the profits 
thing e did not understand why it could not do the same | that may acerue from its expenditure to this individual; 
ng in the mode now proposed. He wanted to give an under the arrangements proposed, ought to be passed at 


ag, a Claim made upon. it to give:encouragement to in- 
dustry, in a modë Dever before thought of, and for. the 
exclusive benefit of a single. individual, who was.to give 
an. academic education ‘to: sixty young men, recommend- 
ed by the Governors of the several States: Yt was, in- 
deed, the most ridiculous project. he had ever heard of. 
Mr. C. next combated this attempt to force the-country. 
into.an unnecessary ‘expense, and said there were about 
sixty-two. individuals who did little else. than see the 
money of their constituents appropriated most liberally, 
in .order-to cherish the interests of another section of 
the country. . The people he [Mr. C.] had the honor to 
‘represent, saw. it and knew it; and he ‘would ask 
gentlemen now. to pause upon the brink of the Rubi- 
con, 

Mr. JENIFER stated. the reasons which had led to the 
reporting of the bill, and, after reciting the former intro- 
duction. of a similar measure, said, in reference to the ob- 
jections made to it. by the gentlemen from Tennessee and 
Virginia, [Mr. Porx and Mr. Coxs, | that the same ground 
of unconstitutionality was taken on a variety of other 
bills, and, in fact, every act that did not meet the par- 
tioular views of some gentlemen, was opposed as uncon- 
stitutional. He referred to the anxiety felt the last ses- 
sion for the passage of this bill, and to the circumstance, 
in proof of it, that an application, signed by ninety-one 
members of Congress, had been made to Mr, D'Homer- 
gue, requesting him not to quit this country, but to re- 
main and wait for the action of Congress during the pre- 

sent session. He went onto argue upon the details of the 
bill, which, he observed, left it in the discretion of the 
President to arrest the progress of the establishment, if 
its advantages should-not be such as would justify the 
expenditure of the forty thousand dollars to be appro- 
priated. In reply to the remarks of Mr. Porz, he said 
that it was not incumbent or compulsory upon a State 
to send young men to acquire the art, and to pay the 
expenses of their journey to Philadelphia or any other 
place for that purpose. “The bill only held out-the ad- 
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such: a'time as the présent: Mr. W. adverted to the ap- 

roaching extinction of the public debt, aiid to the pub- 
fe anxiety for a diminution of the burdens of taxation. 
The eyes of, the country, he observed, were fixed upon 
Congréss; ‘and yet they’ were-now engaged in the. discus- 
sion of a measure which, in ‘its objectionable character, 
goes far beyond any projéct ever introduced into, or ever 
sanctioned by, that House. Mr. W. adverted, in. éonclu- 
sion, tothe ‘establishment: of the Military Academy at 
West Point: He had intended, he said, if he had had 
time, to have redeemed the reputation of the departed 
saitit, (Mr. Jefferson.) with whom that institution origi- 
natèd: Had that illustrious patriot been permitted. to 
see how that acađerny was at present constituted, and to 
sanction it, he might well have been accused of an abuse 
of the constitutional power. It was originally establish- 
ed bya congregation together of the junior officers of the 
army, who were-to be instructed in the science of their 
profession by their senior: officers. Ten junior officers, 
calléd cadets, assembled for this purpose, had formed the 
nucleus or seed from which had sprung up this growing 
exerescence-for a growing excrescence he would call it 
—upon our republican institutions, He earnestty re- 
monetrated against going into such a measure at the pre- 
sent crisis, when it seemed to be agreed on all hands that 
measures of mutual conciliation were proper and neces- 
sary. He had gone far with the friends of the tariff and 
of internal improvement, but he could not go the length 
of this bill, He was like an individual in Virginia, who, 
when asked, during the revolution, whether he would 
go for “liberty or death,” replied that he could not go 
go far as that, because, when he was dead, liberty would 
do him no good; but he would go as far as “liberty, or 
be. crippled.” . ; 

. Mr. STEWART read extracts from a message of Ge- 
neral Washington to the first Congress under the consti- 
tution, in which he recommended granting the bounties, 
and other pecuniary aid, for the introduction of valuable 
improvements. He also quoted Alexander Hamilton for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. ROOT would not take up the time of the House, 
if he did not feel himself called on, as chairman of the 
committee which passed the bill, to say.a few words in 
its favor.. It had been objected that the money was to 
be given to a foreigner, who was under no responsibility 
for its proper application. Such was not the case; they 
had the guaranty of Mr. Duponceau for its faithful ap- 
plication; a man who, he should conceive, required no 
collateral securities: but he also was responsible for the 
application of this money to the Executive Department. 
Mr. R. entered into some statements as to the character 
and engagement of Mr. D’Homergue in this proposed 
system, and read a statement on the subject, signed by 
upwards of ninety members of the last Congress, Mr. 
R. contended that if the House had the power to pass it, 
the interests of agriculturists Imperatively demanded it, 
inasmuch. as:the. tariff bore. so. hardly on them that they 
got no boon for the taxes they had:to pay. 

Mr, CAMBRELENG said there were various modes of 
protecting industry; for. his part, he denied the right of 
the Federal Government: to adopt either. The one mode 
was by a duty on imports; the other, that of offering a 
bounty on domestic manufactures. 
neither character; nor was it a bill for the introduction 
of a new branch of industry... It. was simply a bill to as- 
sist John D’Homergue in instituting an establishment for 
the injury of certain of their fellow-citizens in Connecti- 
cut, He believed it would be better to give a sum to 
Mr, D’Homergue to return to France, :and leave the 
weavers of this country where they now were. He 
thought that if any sum was to be given by Congress for 
encouraging this trade, it ought to be offered as a gene- 
ral bounty; and he doubted not that silk weavers might 


be found’ in this country, in Connecticut or elsewhere, 


as. competent to teach the art as this foreigner, who had 


But this bill was of 


been a hanger-on in their lobbies for two years; and 
this, if no-other, would be, in his mind, a reason for ob- 
jecting 


to this:appropriation. ‘He had been examined 
by no board, to testify to his skill, and ‘no one in that 


House could, of his own knowledge, vouch for his ability 


fo fulfil that which he promises. Mr. C. hoped, that if 
any thing of this kind was to be done by the House, it 
would be in a shape which would throw the matter to 
a general competition. . i 

Mr, WATMOUGH replied to the remarks of the gèn- 
tleman from New York as to the want of guaranty for 
the skill of Mr. D’Homergue, and sent to the Chair a 
letter and medal accorded to that gentleman from the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia for his specimens of 
American silk. j ; ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now moved to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture, with instructions to in-. 
quire into the expediency of establishing a filature at the 
public expense, and employing a superintendent witha 
salary. pe . 

This motion was rejected: without a count. ; 

And the question then recurring on the motion of Mr, 
Po.x to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, it was 
decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, An- 
derson, Angel, Armstrong, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, 
Barringer, Barstow, Bell, ‘Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, 
Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, Cam- 
breleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Clay, Coke, 
Collier, Conner, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, 
Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, Felder; Findlay, 
Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, 
W. Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, 
Holland, Hubbard, Ihrie, Jarvis, Jewett, Richard M. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, 
Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lyon, 
Mardis, Marshall, William McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, 
McKay, T. R. Mitchell, Newman, Newton, Nuckolls, Pat- 
ton, Polk, E. C. Reed, Rencher, Russel, A. H. Shepperd, 
Soule, Speight, Spence, Standifer, Storrs, F. Thomas, W. 
Thompson, J. Thomson, Verplanck, Ward, Weeks, Wil- 
kin, C. P. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Worthington.—97. 

NAYS.—-Messrs, Adams, Allison, Appleton, Arnold, 
Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, Isaac C. Bates, Johu 
Blair, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Cahoon, 
Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Cooper, 
Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Dearborn, Denny, 
Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua 
Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Gilmore, Gren- 
nell, Hodges, Horn, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Ken- 
dall, Adam King, John King, Henry King, Mann, Mas- 
well, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, John Reed, Root, 
Semmes, Slade, Smith, Stanberry, Stewart, Taylor, 
Philemon Thomas, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Watmough, 
E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Young.—il. 

So the enacting clause was stricken out, and the bill 
of course rejected. 

The House then adjourned. 


Taurspay, May 24. 


The case of the Wiscasset. collector next coming up, 
Mr. SLADE continued his remarks on the subject. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The hour having expired, the House proceeded to the 
consideration ol the bill reappropriating certain unex 
pended balances heretofore appreptiated ; and the ques- 
tion being on Mr. Vance’s amendment, allowing $20,000 
to the Shawnee Indians, in compensation for reservations 
relinquished by them in Ohio, 

Mr. VANCE briefly explained the nature and objects 
of his amendment, j 


Mr. ASHLEY opposed the amendment, and inso doing 


< 


considered by the- committee, i 
after having looked into ‘the’ treaty, that’ these Indians 


. had’ avery. strong -claim ‘to the consideration: of the 


House,’ ‘He thought they had made a bargain-under a 
mistake which would affect even a contract” between 
private persons, A part of the considération which they: 
were'to receive for their lands in“ Ohio: consisted, it-ap- 
peated; of lands to which'they, were ‘already entitled.: 
Mp, BELL said there wasan obligation, by thé-treaty, 
on ‘the ‘Government, to pfovide ‘one ‘hundred thousand 
acres of land in Missouri for those Indians. It was not 
improbable that they would find the land specified al- 
ready occupied by the Missouri Shawnees ; and in this 
case the Government would have to assign them an ad- 
ditional one hundred thousand acres. He thought the 
proposition of the. member from Ohio went to establish 
a dangerous precedent, and that, if sustained, by the 
next session every tribe with whom: treaties had been 
made for the last fifteen’ years would apply for addi- 
tional compensation. 

` Mr. VANCE submitted a proviso obviating the objec- 
tion of the gentleman frön Tennessee, by. which the pay- 
ment of the compensation was made conditional on their 
not recéivirig one hundred thousand acres in addition to 
those already belonging to the Shawnees in Missouri. 

~ After some further explanations by Mr. ASHLEY and 
Mr, ORANE, > 

Mr, MeDUFFTE said that he saw no evidence of a hard 
bargain, He thought that, in-no contingency, it could be 
so: the lands thèse Indians were about to receive, were 
the best in Missouri; and much better than those they 
were giving up; and, even if the lands they gave up 
were worth five dollars an acre, the Government agreed 
to give them the surplus above seventy cents per acre, 
$18,000 were given them in advance ; they were to be 
maintained for a year, and a grist or saw-mill and black- 
smith’s shop erected for their use. He thought a fairer 
or more advantageous treaty had never been made with 
the Indians. pt 

My. VANCE contended that it was not a fair treaty, 
inasmuch as the lands given them in exchange were 
thei own.’ In confirmation of this, Mr. V, called for 
the reading of the treaty made with the Shawnee In- 
dians; after which, he proceeded to state that there 
were disadvantages in the exchange lands, which made 
them of little or no value, 

Mr. MeDUFFIE contended that under the treaty the 
land was only given to the Indians on condition that 
they removed there; that, until they did so, these lands 
were the ptoperty of the United States. - 

After some further diseussion, the question was taken, 
by yeas and nays, on Mr, Vancz’s: amendment, when it 
was negatived—yeas 70, nays 96. p 

‘Mr. McDUFFIE then proposed an amendment appro- 
priating $150,000 for'the payment of the militia of the 
State. of Ilinois, lately called into the service of the 
United States, by the competent authorities, for the de- 
fence of the frontier against the attacks of the hostile 
bands of Indians. Agreed: to. oe : 
- The other amendments having been agreed to, the bill 
was ordered to a third reading.” = =~ 


Revolutionary Pensions. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ‘PENSIONS: = 
. The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 


Mr. Bers in the chair, and took up: the pension bill from 
the Senate. oe. on ae ee 


Mr HUBBARD said this differed essentially from the 


i | bill which had passed this House, om the same subject, 


and which was now beforé the Senate. I am free to ad- 
mit, said Mr. H; that Ihave but little affection for’ the 
Senate’s bill: Its provisions are far, very far, from doing 
that equal-justice which is demandedat our hands. The: 
bill which passed this House is in strict accordance with 
what had been the former legislation of Congress iu rela- 
tion-to this subject... It was designed by that bill to carry 
out the priffeiple contained in the bill ot Mareh; 1818, to 
extend the pension:system to all who served the requi- 
site period. during the war of the revolution, to do equal 
and impartial justice'to those few surviving patriots. 

‘And, sir; if the: provisions of the bill: which passed 
this House could be fairly examined} and the former le- 
gislation of Congress, touching-this sdme. subject, could 
also be:Wwell examined, sure Tam that our-bill would have 
received favor: Bat, sir; I do-not complain at the course 
‘taken by the Senate; for good and: wise-reasons, as is to 
be prestined, they have'sent us their bill as au indepen- 
dent measure, and up to this time have not seen fit to 
act on the bill which passed this House. Sir, I am never- 
theless disposed.to take their bill. I consider the ques- 
tion to be—will you take the Senate’s bill, or will you 
take nothing? ‘This is the alternative, in my judgment; 
it is the only alternative.. Sir, I consider the Senate's 
bill worth something,.and I am anxious ‘to do all that 
can be done; if the bill which passed this House cannot 
receive the favorable action of the Senate, I am disposed 
to take the bill now before us. “I verily believe, consi- 
dering the late period of this ‘session, we can hope for 
nothing better, ‘This-bill has been for along time under 
the consideration: of the Senate. it was the very first 
bill upon: their calendar; they have. passed it, If we 
should fail to concur, I fear all our legislation on this 
subject will be lost, Influenced by these:considerations, ` 
I shall support it. And I would make an urgent appeal 
to the friends of this measure to co-operate with me to 
permit this bill to pass without any attempts to amend 
it. Although I have no affection for it, yet I will take 
it as all that can be at this time obtained. I feel com- 
pelled by a sense of duty to go forward in aid of the 
passage of this bill, as it affords some partial benefit, some 
little relief to those who have been for so long a period 
neglected by. their country; and to .disregard these 
claims upon our justice for any longer time, would be 
any thing but right.and proper. I would merely state 
the difference between the provisions of this bill and the 
bill which passed the House. ; 

This bill grants to a private a pension of twenty dol- 
lars a year, for a service equal to six months in any de- 
scription of corps engaged in the war of the revolution. 
The bill which passed the House for a like period of ser- 
vice granted a pension of sixty-four dollars a year. 

This bill, fora service of nine months, grants a pension 
of thirty dollars a year. The bill which passed the 
House grants a pension of ninety-six dollars a year for a 
like period of service. i 

_ This bill, for two years’ service, grants a private a pen- 
sion of eighty dollars a year, and a pro rata pension for 
any less period, but not less than six months, in propor- 
tion as the period of service was to two years. 

The bill. which passed the House granted to a private 
a fall pension for service equal to nine months. It can- 
not fail to impress every one that there was every rea- 
son why a full pension should be given to a service 
equal to nine months. This was the original provision 
of the system, and is retained in the public and private 
bills which have been passed by Congress. The pension 
act of 1818, and every pension act which since that time 
has passed, contains this provision. These acts are stih 
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in force; they are not to be altered by this bill now be- 

. fore us; they will continue in full force and full effect. 
The bill of the House was made, and properly made, to 
conform in its provisions to the provisions of the pen- 
sion system, | But, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding all 
this, I do hepé.we will take the Senate bill, as it seems 
to me to be:the only alternative left. ; 

I will then. onfidently trust that the real friends of 
the system, will unite in the support of this bill. 

Mr. H. EVERETT offered an amendment to include the 
officers anil‘soldiers of the Vermont line. He did not 
wish to. bavard the bill, but felt it his duty to offer this 

- amendnient. 

Mr. HUBBARD hoped this amendment would not be 
pressed ; hte believed the Vermont troops wuld be in- 
cluded in the State.troops; if not, a remedy could be 
provided nxt session. But he was certain that if this 
amendment was offered, others would follow; and if 
the bill was sent back to the Senate, he was certain its 
passage would be hazarded. 

Mr. TAYLOR suggested that if it should be decided 
that the Vermont line would not be included in the term 
State troops, the defect might be remedied by a joint re- 
solution declaring that those terms shall be so construed, 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, hoped the gentleman 
from Vermont would withdraw his amendment; the 
present bill was better than nothing; and he was cer- 
tain that if.the bill were returned to the Senate with 
amendments, it would not pass. 

Mr, WILLIAMS said he hoped gentlemen would not 
be deterred from offering any amendments they con- 
ceived nevessary to the bill, by any informal assurances 
that they might be the means of its being rejected by 
the Senate. ‘ The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bares] had said that this bill was better than nothing ; 
it might. be better than nothing for his constituents, but 
some did not regard it better in reference to their con- 
stituents, He (itr. W.] considered that if it were sent 
to the Senate in its present form, it would amount to al- 
most nothing as regards his constituents. Should he 
then be deterred, by any informal assurance of the kind 
he had mentioned, from doing his duty to those he re- 
presented? No, he would not. It was his intention to 
offer some amendments, and run the risk of the bill being 
lost in the Senate. The other one had been passed by 
a large majority, and he would not suffer himself to be 
thwarted by any such intimation as had been thrown 
out. He, therefore, hoped that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. H. Evererr] would be 
adopted by the House. : 

Mr. CARSON thought that, if the House intended to 
adopt the suggestions of his colleague, it would be bet- 
ter not to act on this bill, but to leave the Senate to act 
on the bill of the House now before them, He thought 
the friends of the bill had acted wisely in adopting this 
bill of the Senate; for he was certain, if they had not 
done so, they would have got no bill at all. 

The question was then taken on the amendment of 
Mr. H. Evurert, and rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the bill by striking 
out six months, and inserting three, but the amendment 
was negatived. ` 

Mr. WICKLIFFE offered an amendment embracin 
the militia who had fought in the Indian wars subse- 
quent to 1783; which was also rejected. 

The bill being reported.to the House, the amendments 
were renewed, but were cut off by the call for the pre- 
vious question, and the bill was ordered to a third 
reading—yeas 116, nays 52. i 


kes 
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The bill from the Senate authorizing a subscription of 
5,000 copies of an edition of the Laws and Treaties of 
the United States proposed to be published by Duff 


| Green, at $2 50 a volume, (which bill had been the day 
before reported by Mr. E. Eversrr from the Committee 
on the Library, without amendment, and ordered to a 
third reading,) was read a third time. 

Mr. SPEIGHT opposed the bill on the ground of the 
unconstitutionality of such subscription, and its inexpe- 
diency in the present case, there being, in his opinion, 
no call for an additional distribution ot the laws of the 
United States at this time. 

Mr. E. EVERETT replied, giving a history of the pro- 
posed subscription from its introduction in this House in 
1828 to the present time—its passage through the House 
the last session, its failure in the Senate—the favorable 
report on the measure by the Judiciary Committee at 
the present session, and the report of this bill in the Se- 
nate. He also submitted his reasons in favor of the 
subscription, the utility of a general distribution of the 
laws, &e. He vindicated the cheapness of the proposed 
subscription, by the fact that the laws of the United 
States could not be purchased in the stores for less than 
five dollars a volume. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, maintained that if a ge- 
neral distribution of the laws were desirable, a hundred 
or a thousand fold of the present subscription would be 
necessary, instead of 5,000 copies; but he denied that . 
there was any call for additional copies of the laws, and 
that the $75,000 proposed to be subscribed for these 
5,000 copies was perfectly unnecessary and wasteful. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, remarked that, in addition to 
the objections urged by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Fosrer, | in which he fully concurred, the price at which 
the publication was proposed to be made was about dou- 
ble that which would be fair aud proper; as he thought 
he could demonstrate before he sat down. The bill, he 
said, proposed a stereotyped edition of the laws of the 
United States, by the printer to Congress, at the rate of 
two dollars and fifty cents per volume, and to take five 
thousand copies. The most limited estimate was, that 
the work could be comprised in six volumes: five thou- 
sand copies would, of course, make thirty thousand vol- 
umes, amounting, at two dollars and fifty cents per vol- 
ume, to seventy-five thousand dollars. But, said Mr 
C., comprising the private as well as the publie acts, it 
was more probable the work would require eight vol- 
umes of 650 pages, (the size of the volumes proposed,) 
than six—increasing the number of volumes, in five 
thousand copies, to forty thousand, and consequently, in- 
creasing the expenditure to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Why should this large expenditure be made? Was 
the publication demanded by the wants of the public? 
If such were the fact, Mr. C. remarked he was unin- 
formed, He had heard no complaint of a scarcity of co- 
pies of the laws of the United States; and, even if that 
were the case, he thought individuals had better pay for 
the books they stand in need of out of their own funds. 
But Mr. C. argued, if the publication was necessary, it 
would be wrong to give one hundred thousand dollars, 
when the work could be obtained, equally well ex- 
ecuted, at fifty thousand dollars. It would be wrong to 
give two dollars and fifty cents per volume, when it 
could be had at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
volume. That the work could be obtained on the terms 
last mentioned, he [ Mr. C.] was fully authorized to say. 
Mr. C. said, before he took his seat, he would send to 
the Chair, in order that they might be read by the Clerk, 
for the information of the House, proposals by Messrs. 
James Kay, jr, & Co. of Philadelphia, to print a stereo- 
type edition of the laws of the United States, “on fine 
royal paper, bound in excellent law sheep,” at one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per volume of eight hundied 
pages; each volume to contain an index and copious 
marginal notes.” Those gentlemen, moreover, say, 
“they are prepared to give-security for the due per- 
formance” of the undertaking; and that they are, 
as well as that they are respectable and skilful, Mr. C. 
said he was assured by a gentleman whose respect- 
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ability none would question. They were printers of the 
reports of the decisions of the Supreme Court ofthe Unit- 
ed States,-and also to the Philosophical Society of the 
city in which they reside. : They, also, would, as Mr. C. 
was assured, deliver over to Congress the plates upon 
which the work was-to be executed, to be hereafter used, 
if it should be deemed proper to. multiply copies. ~ 
Mr. CLAYTON, of: Georgia; desired that the bill 
might be postponed a few days.» He had in his hand 
the proposals of another gentleman, which had been be- 
fore.the Senate, and which, . if the work was to be au-| 
thorized at all, would be much more eligible than the 
‘one before the House. He alluded to the proposals of 
Mr. Peters, the Reporter to the Supreme Court, who 
proposed to furnish an edition of the laws, with the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, under the several acts, an- 
nexed in notes, and supply the volumes to the Govern- 
ment at $1.90 each. Mr. C. wished time to inquire 
into the subject, and decide which was best amongst 


those various offers, in case the House should determine, 


to authorize a subscription at all. . f 
Mr. E. EVERETT remarked that the propositions that 
were made at these cheap rates were all for larger quanti- 
ties than wasintended to: be purchased ‘by the bill before 
the House. It was evident thatthe larger quantity could 
always be furnished cheaper than the smaller, and that 
printing could also be executed much cheaperin Philadel- 
phia than in this city. The propositions were for 11,000 
copies, whilst the bill contemplated only 5,000. The pre- 
sent publisher proposed, in addition, to furnish as many 
copies as may be wanted hereafter, at the same rate. Mr. 


E. commented on the various propositions, and main-| 


tained that, in New York, and possibly other places, by 

utting up work to the lowest bidder, and by vot caring 
for the manner in which the printing would be exe- 
cuted, it might be had on cheaper terms. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, thought the subject threat- 
ened a long discussion ; and, as he did not consider it of 
sufficient importance to consume much time at this pe- 
riod of the session, he would, to test the sense of the 
House.on it, and get rid of the subject, if it was not the 
intention of the House to pass it, move to lay the bill 
on the table. ` 

This question was decided in the affirmative, by yeas 
and nays—94 to 80, and the bill was ordered to lie on 
the table accordingly. 


ALEXANDRIA CANAL. f 


Pi The House then proceeded to consider the bills relating 
to the(District of Columbia; and the question being on 
the bill for the aid of the Alexandria Canal Company, 

Mr. DODDRIDGE offered an amendment to the bill, 
which he withdrew in favor of another presented by 

Mr. J. 8. BARBOUR, appropriating 100,000 dollars to 
the company, to be applied to the construction of an 
aqueduct over the Potomac, at or near Georgetown. Mr. 
B. briefly stated that the amount of direct tax which had 
been levied upon that part of the Disttict lying south of 
the Potomac was more than 104,000 dollars. This money 
had been applied to the general purposes of the Union, 
and it was now, therefore, no more than equitable that 
that amount should be returned, for the use of the Dis- 
trict, by Congress, which was its only local Legislature, 

Mr. CLAYTON, who had formerly opposed the bill, 
said that the fact stated by Mr. Barnour had placed the 
appropriation on a different ground, and one which en- 
tirely satisfied him of its equity and propriety. 

Mr. DEWART inquired as to the tolls to be collected, 
and to whom they were to be paid. f 

Mr. MERCER replied that the aqueduct formed a part 
of the Alexandria Canal, and would be subject to the 
same rules with the rest of it. 
` Mr. DODDRIDGE made a brief statement of the facts 
which rendered it just and fair that this canal should 
be constructed, in order to place Alexandria on the 


same footing, with respect to- the benefits of the Western 
canal, with Washington and Georgetown. The extension 
of.the canal had brought it into the heart of both those 
cities, and unless ‘Alexandria could ‘succeed in her.canal; 
not only her whole subseription to the great work would 
be thrown: away, so far as regarded any benefit, but she 
must be utterly ruined by the competition. cecen; 

Mr, CLAYTON: further explained the views he had 
before given; and 8" =" Fee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Va., made asimilar explanation of 
the reasons which would induce him to change his vote. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, was also about to change 
his vote, and stated as his reason that he considered ‘the 
Government. bound to:bring down the canal to a point 
where it might meet. the navigation from the-sea,-in or- 
der that the produce of the interior might have an outlet 
for exportation. That point he believed to be at: Alex- 
andria, and not-above it—certainly not at Georgetown. 
This was his principal reason, in addition to the equita- 
ble claim: which Alexandria might advance, ‘having 
shared so little in the bounty of the: Government, while 
Washington had been so largely benefiteđ. cio o i o 

So.the amendment was agreed to—96 to Th. o4 

The question beingthen on the engrossment of the bill, 

Mr. LAMAR demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr: SPEIGHT moved a call of the House; but the 
motion was negatived, and the question on the third 
reading of the bill was carried, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Robert Allen, Allison, Appleton, 
Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes .Barber, 
John S. Barbour, Isaac © Bates, Briggs, Bullard, Burd, 
Burges, Chinn, Clayton, Collier, L. Condict, S; Condit, 
E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Craig, Crane, 
Crawford, Creighton, Davenport, John Davis, Dayan, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Doddridge, Drayton, Ells- 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, Gilmore, Grennell, Heister, Hodges, 
Hughes, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Charles ©. Johnston, Kava- 
nagh, Kendall, Leavitt, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert:Mc- 
Coy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Newton, 
Patton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, 
John Reed, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, Stanberry, 
Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, P.. Tho- | 
mas, John Thomson, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, 
Ward, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittle- 
sey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D, White, Young, 
—90. 

NAYS.—Messrs, Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Barn- 
well, Barringer, Barstow, James Bates, Bethune, James 
Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, John Brodhead, Bucher, 
Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, 
Conner, Coulter, Dewart, Doubleday, Felder, Ford, 
Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, William Hall, Ham- 
mons, Harper, : Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hubbard, 
Ihrie, Isacks, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, John King, Lamar, 
Lansing, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, 
Mason, William-McCoy, McIntire, McKay, T. R. Mitch- 
ell, Newnan, Nuckolis, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Edward 
C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, Russel, A. H. Shepperd, 
Soule, Speight, Standifer, F. Thomas, Wiley Thompson, 
Wardwell, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe, Williams, 
Worthington.—78. 


Sarurpay, May 26.0 | i 
AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The joint resolution to amend the constitution: re- 
specting the mode of electing the. President and Vice 
President of the United States, which. was moved by 
Mr. Roor early in the session, and recommitted to a se- 
lect committee, was now reported by Mr. Root, with 
some modifications, ; ; 

: Mr. ROOT observed that the select: committee to whom 
certain resolutions had been referred, proposing amend- 
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tothe constitution.in-relation -to the.-election of | Gilmore, Gordon, riffin, Thomas H, Hall, William Hall, 
tothe constitution; in relation -to th Hammons Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Heister, Hogan, 
Horn, Ibrie, Irvin, Jarvis, Jenifer, Jewett, _ Richard 
M. Johnsen; Caye..Johnson,: Charles C. Johnson, Kaya- 
nagh, Adam King, John King,..Henry King, Lamay, 
Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent,; Lewis, Lyon, Mann, 
Mason, Maxwell, ‘McCarty, -Robert-.McCoy,, Wiliam 
McCoy, MeDuffie, McIntire, MeKay, Muhlenberg, Nuc- 
kolls, Patton, Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, Polk, .E. ¢, 
Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, A. H Shepperd, Smith, 
Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, F. Thomas, W. 
Thompson, Jobn Thomson, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, 
Weeks, Wheeler, C. P. White, Edward D. . White, 
Worthington—l1L. a o a ng : vite 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, ©. Allen, Allison, A pleton; 
Armstrong,. Arnold, Babcock, Banks; Noyes Barber, J. 
S. Barbour, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, Bullard, 
.Cabọon, Choate, Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, E 
Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Creighton, 
Daniel, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Elsworth, , G 
Evans, E. Everett, Grennell, Hodges, Hughes, Hunting- 
ton, Ingersoll, Kendall, Letcher, Marshall, McKennan, 
Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Potts, 
John Reed, Russel, Southard, Spence, Storrs, Taylor, P. 
Thomas, Tomkins, Tracy, Vinton, Washington, Wat- 
mough, Wilkin, E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, Williams, 
Young.—65.: $ 

So the committee was discharged: i 

The remaining question was then put on referring the 
case to the Treasury Department, and decided also in 
the affirmative—yeas 113, nays 54. 


THE GLOBE NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, rose, and said 
he begged the indulgence of the House a single moment, 
for the purpose of doing an act of justice to two gentle- 
men from Virginia, [Messrs. Mercer and Doppripex,] as 
well as to himself. He had pereeived in the Globe of 
this morning, that the two honorable members from Vir- 
ginia were spoken of, in an article in that paper, in re- 
ference to the alleged conversation betweeen the Presi- 
dent and the Rev. Mr. Danforth, in terms of censure. 
Mr. B. begged leave now to say to those gentlemen, and 
to every gentleman with whom he held a friendly inter- 
course, that the information spoken of in that article had 
most probably proeceded from him; but it had not 
entered into his contemplation to charge those gentle- 
men with an offence, although he had, not in writing, 
but in a private conversation with the editor of the 
Globe on the subject referred to, mentioned the names 
of those gentlemen as among those who had applied to 
him [Mr. B.] for the particulars of the alleged conver- 
sation, in connexion with the proposed investigation by 
the House of that conversation, and to whom he had 
refused the particulars. He wished those gentlemen to 
know the circumstances under which their names had 
been used by him, and to remove any impression that 
he participated in the implied censure, And if those 
gentlemen had been pained by the manner of their in- 
troduction in the article referred to, he begged to as 
sure them that he was much more afflicted at haying 
been the inadvertent cause of it. TA 

Mr. MERCER said he had not known till then that the 
gentleman from North Carolina was responsible for any . 
of the articles which appeared in the Globe. He felt 
himself complimented by the slander of that press, and 
should never have thought. of rising in the House to ré- 
mark on any thing that appeared in it. i 

Mr. BARRINGER said that, in making the statement 
he had done, he had not been influenced by any one, 
nor had he had any communication with any. member o 
the House on the subject. He had risen purely for the 
sake of performing an act of justice to himself, and.-to 
the gentlemen who had been so improperly dragged 
before the public in the Globe. 


ments 3 
President ahd Vice President of the United States, had 
instructed him to report that they have amended-the 
said resolution, by-striking out. the. words “ the votes of 
the people ofthe: several States-shall be canvassed by the 
Supreme. Court: of. the. United. States,” and inserting m 
lieu thereof, “and. the yotes thus, declared, and being 
transmitted to the seat of Government, shall be counted 
by the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, in the presence of the two Houses of 
Congress.” » The committee had thrown them into the 
form of the following resolution, viz. 

Resolved by the Senate and. House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two- 
thirds of both Houses concurring, That the following ar- 
ticle bo proposed. to the Legislatures. of the. several 
States, as an. amendment of the constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified -by three-fourths of the said: 
Legislatures, shall ‘be. valid to. all intents and purpdsés, 
as part of said constitution, viz. That the peoplé of each 
State qualified to vote for the most numerous branch of 
the Legislature thereof, shall give their votes, directly, 
for a person to be President of the United States; and 
the person having the greatest number of votes in each 
State shall.be declared to have received therein the 
number of votes equal to the whole number of members 
in both houses of Congress, to which such State may be 
entitled ; and the votes thus declared, and being trans- 
mitted to the. seat of Government, shall be counted by 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, in the presence of the two Houses of 
Congress ; and the person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be declared President of the United States 
after the 3d day of March then next. In the event of 
the highest candidates having an equal number of votes, 
the two Houses of Congress, by joint ballot, shall deter- 
mine and declare which of them shall be President of 
the United States. The Vice President of the United 
States shall be elected in the same manner; but, in 
the event of an equal number of votes for the highest 
candidates, the Senate shall determine which of 
them shall. be Vice President. The President and 
Vice President of the United States shall be elected for 
six years ; but the President shall be ineligible for the 
next term. Ci 

Mr. ROOT moved that its consideration be postponed 
until Monday next, but a motion to commit it to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House prevailed. 

The Wiscasset case then coming up, Mr. SLADE re- 
sumed and concluded his remarks on the subject. 

Mr. GRENNELL, adverting to the long time which 
the consideration ofthis resolution had occupied the 
House, insisted that if any good were to grow out of it, 
every opportunity had been afforded for it ; and if evil, 
then it was time the evil should be arrested : he there- 
fore moved the previous question. 

The motion was sustained by a very large majority: 
and on the main question, which was on discharging the 
Committee on the Judiciary from the consideration of 
the subject, and referring it to the Treasury Department, 
Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. COULTER demanded that the question should be 
divided, and it was divided accordingly. 

So the question was first put on discharging the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary from thc further consideration of 
the case of McCrate, and decided as follows: 

YEAS. --Messrs. Alexander, Robert. Allen, Anderson, 
Angel, Barnwell, Barringer, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, 
James: Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, John 
Brodhead, John ©. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Cambreleng, 
Carr, Carson, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Coke, Conner, Coulter, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, 
Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, 
Duncan, Joshua Evans, Felder, Findlay, Ford, Foster, 
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a State court in Georgia, =: Bunk: y Sey 
Mr, P. said this petition presented to the considera- 
tion of the House a question no: less important, than 
whether the law of the land, adjudicated in the highest 
tribunal, shall furnish to American citizens a rule of 
action or not: whether there be known to the constitu- 
tion two powers, the ‘collisions of which: are to. be de- | 
cided, not by law, but by war. - : Dega 
~The Indian: relations of the United States. are; said 
Mr. BP.) inv one sense, intimately connected with. this 
question, but not as I shall consider its. Public. men 
will probably differ in opinion upon the subject of those 
relations as long as the subject’ itself shall be remem- 
bered, The question is not now whether the Supreme 
Court have ‘taken a correct view of those relations. or 
not; it is not whether their decision be right, but it is 
whether they possess authority to.make any decision at 
all, Neither shall I speak of the motives or conduct of 
the individuals in whose behalf we are petitioned to in- 
terfere, It has been said that they are fanatics. What 
then? Is this a question of religious enthusiasm, or of 
personal rights? I hesitate not to affirm that civil lib- 
erty owes as. much to ecclesiastics as she owes to law- 
ers. 
7 When the clergy of the Church of England had demon- 
strated the right of private judgment, and the natural 
independence of men in the formation of a religious bè- 
lief, it. was buta step to apply those same principles to 
a like independence in the affairs of Government and 
State; accordingly, we find, in the history of English 
liberty, that the names of Hooker and Chillingworth are 
commemorated on the same page with those of Hamp- 
den. and Sydney. Sir, there is.a greater example. still. 
When the Apostle Paul stood in the presence of the Ro- 
man centurion, and they were binding him with thongs, 
he asked this little question: “Is it lawful for you.to 
scourge a man that is a Roman, and uncondemned?” 
Task ‘you, Mr. Speaker, is it lawful for you. to imprison 
amen that is an American, and acquitted? Does it not 
ocour to every man’s mind to ask, how happens it, in a 
Government of law, that the law is without authority? 
The answer is, because it operates upon one. of the 
sovereign parties to this compact. 
` Whether this. answer be sufficient or not, whether it 
guits “the genius and language of the system before 
us,” is the question to be determined. When my atten- 
tion was first directed to this subject, I found that all 
extolled. the constitution, though few understood. it 
alike; all spoke of its framers with reverence and re- 
spect. ‘To them, then, I. determined to make my ap- 
peal in this. appeal, Mr. Speaker, there is a peculiar 
tnegs. As this constitution was offered to the people, 
80 it was accepted; as it was explained, so it was un- 
derstood; there was not one intent in those who gave, 
and another in those who. received. This system, thus 
contrived, became, by adoption of the American people, 
a fixed and determined system, We may alter its terms, 
it is true; but while the terms. remain, we cahnot give 
them a new meaning, In relation to it, we stand in a 
very different situation from our ancestors—with them 
it was persuasion, to. us it is authority—with them it 
‘was reason, but.to us it is law. There exists, Mr, Speak- 
er, a very striking difference between the.old opponents 
of the constitution and the new; the former admitted it 
Vor, VITTL—195 P 


. | to be, iù truth and in‘ deed, what its friends intended to 
.| make it: butthe.-new.school: insists. that both: theori 


i ginal parties webe wrong ; neither of them understood 


the latter against:it; for this new school maintains the 
constitution to be that very thing, for not being which; 
Mr. Henry opposed it; and, on the other. hand;.main- 
tains it to be that.very thing; for not being which; Mr. 
Wilson supported it. So mueh wiser, Mr. Speaker, are 
the new whigs than the oldi tiets sii Gres g satui t 


I havéėé -alluded to:-a ‘new school; ai a new ‘doctrine. 


Pi 


possessés the right of final and:independet 
tion yit is: an incident inseparable from sove 
thatthe sovereign’ should, for: himself; an h $ 
resort, determine. the extent:of his own engagements! 


the other is, that any of the sovereign parties may with: , 


draw from the compact, if dissatisfied with the-manner 
of its operation, or the mode of its observance, Now; 
sir, I deny the principle, and both -the inferences: The 
constitution is not a compact, treaty, or: alliance, be- 
tween sovereign States. Hea gut ii Oi 
. There were-submitted.in-the general convention two 
principal plans for consideration. I omit. all notice of 
the third, which: was proposed, by General Hamilton, 
and of which Dr, Johnson said shrewdly, that: it was 
praised by everybody, and supported by-noné3it was 
like the hare with many friends-—~all gave ita good word 
as they y by; but. none took ‘it up on their backs! 
Essentially, | then, there :were:but’ two: One. of these 
proceeded upon the:idea of a compact: between States? 
the other proceeded upon. the idea of an institution of 
the people, . These two systems were. antagonistic. sys- 
tems the one-to the other. They continued throughout 


ne re 


| distinct-and irreconcilable, and were never in that day 


for one moment’ confounded. Whoever supported tlie 
idéa of a Government derived. from the States, was. óp: 
posed to the idea of a Government ‘derived from the 
pepple: whoever’ patronized: the principle’ of popular 
derivation, was hostile to a Government depending upon 
compact. seige tr Seine ane 
I proceed, said Mr. P., to submit to th 
opinions actually entertained by the frame 
eral constitution. es Yas Ae Beate 
_ It will be remembered that this evidence is cumal 
tive. It is not the solitary, isolated opinion of one man, 
however distinguished, that can impart to this subject 
the force of a system carefully formed and universally 
maintained. I hope, therefore, to be excused ‘for the 
length ond number of the extracts which I will now read. 
At an early périod of the federal convention, : Mr. 
Morris submitted three propositions, of which one was: 
“Resolved, That no treaty or treaties among any of 
the States, as sovereign, will accomplish or secure their 
common defence, liberty, or welfare,”—VYates’s. Minates, 
- Upon the resolution to submit the new plan “to as: 
semblies to be expressly chosen by the people,” .~ ; . «. 
E Mr. Madison endeavored to enforce the necessity of 
this resolve, because the new national constitution ought 
to have the highest source of authority, at least ipara- 
mount to the powers of.the respective States.” f 
Ur. Patterson. “The confederation is in the nature ofa 
compact; and can any State, unless by the consent:of the 
whole, either in politics: or law, withdraw their powers? 
On:this ground, ‘representation must be drawn-from the 
States, to maintain their, independency, and-not fromthe 
people. composing those States,” “When, independent. 
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societies eonfederate. for mutual defence, they do so in 
their collective capacity, and then each State for those 
purposes must be considered as one of the contracting 
parties.”. ree 8 , 

Yates. . “My. Wilson first stated the difference be- 
tween the-plans. , : 

“Virginia plan proposes two branches in the legisla- 
ture. 

“Jersey, a single body. , 

“ Virginis, the legislative powers derived from the 

eople; 
k «ersoy, from the States.” , 

Mr. Morris. “A Government by compact is no Go- 
vernment at all; you may as well go back to your con- 
gressional Federal Government, where, in the character 
of ambassadors, they may form treaties for each State.” 

Mr. Martin Yates. “I was of opinion that the States, 
considered as States, in their political capacity, are 
members of a Federal Government; that the States, in 
their political capacity, or as sovereignties, are entitled, 
and only entitled, originally to agree upon the form of, 
and submit themselves to the Federal Government, and 
afterwards by mutual consent to dissolve or alter it; 
that every thing which relates to the formation, the 
dissolution, or the alteration of-a Federal Government 
over States equally free, sovereign, and independent, is 
the peculiar province of the States in their sovereign or 
political capacity, in the same manner as what relates 
to forming alliances or treaties of peace or commerce, 
and that the people at large, in their individual capacity, 
have no more right to interfere in the one case, than in 
the other.” : 

“Nor do I believe that the people in their individual 
capacity would ever have expected or desired to have 
been appealed to on the present occasion, in violation 
of the right of their respective States, if the framers of 
the proposed constitution, imagining they had a better 
chance of forcing it to be adopted by a hasty appeal to 
the people at large, &c., had not insisted upon this mode. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. King. “We come, sir, to the consideration of 
the powers with which that Government shall be 
clothed. The introduction to this constitution is in 
these words: ‘We the people, &c.; the language of the 
confederation is, ‘We the States,’ de. ; the latter is a mere 
federal Government of States. Those, therefore, who 
assemble under it, have no power to make laws to apply 
to the individuals of the States confederated; and the 
attempts to make laws for collective societies necessarily 
leave a discretion to comply with them or not.” 

Chancellor Livingston. “They (the people) consider 
this State and their General Government as different 
deposites of that power. In this view itis of little mo- 
ment to them whether that portion of it, which they 
must for their own happiness lodge in their rulers, 
be invested in their State Government only, or shared 
between them and the councils of the Union. He al- 
leged that this idea of a federal republic, on the ground 
of a league among the independent States, had in every 
instance disappointed the expectations of its advocates,” 


VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Patrick Henry, “Ihave the highest veneration 
for those gentlemen; (the framers of the constitution ; 
but, sir, give me leave to demand what right had they 
to say, We the people? My political curiosity, exclu- 
sive of my anxious solicitude for the publie welfare, 
leads me to ask, who authorized them to speak the lan- 
guage of ‘we the people,’ instead of ‘we the States? 
States are the characteristics and soul of a con- 
federation.” f 

Mr. Pendleton. “But an objection is made to the 
form; the expression ‘we the people’ is thought im- 
proper. Permit me to ask the gentleman who made 
this objection, who but the people have a right to form 


‘a Government? The expression is a common one, and 


a favorite one with-me. The representatives of the 
people, by their authority, is a mode wholly inessential, 
If the objection be that the Union ought to be not of 
the people but of the State Governments, then I think 
the choice of the former very happy and proper. What 
have the State Governments to do with it? 

Mr. Henry. “When Iasked that question, I thought 
the meaning of my interrogation was obvious. The fate of 
this question, and of America, may depend upon this, 
Have they said, we the States? Have they made apro- 
posal of a compact between States? The question 
turns, sir, upon that poor little thing, the expression 
‘we the people,’ instead of the ‘States of America.’ I 
need not take much pains to show that the principles of 
this system are extremely pernicious, impolitic, and 
dangerous.” 

“The honorable gentleman’s observations respecting 
the people’s right of being the agents in the formation of 
this Government, are not accurate, in my humble con- 
ception; the distinction between a National Govern- 
ment and a confederacy is not sufficiently discerned. 
The assent of the people in their collective capacity is 
not necessary to the formation of a Federal Govern- 
ment. The people have no right to enter into leagues, 
alliances, or confederations. They are not the proper 
agents for that purpose.” i 

Virginia Ratification. “We, the delegates of the 
people of Virginia, &c., having fully and freely inves 
tigated and discussed the proceedings of the federal con- 
vention, and being pfepared, as well as the most mature 
deliberation hath enabled us, to decide thereon, do, in 
the name and in behalf of the people of Virginia, de 
clare and make known that the powers granted under 
the constitution, being derived from the people of the 
United States, may be resumed by them, whensoever 
the same shall be perverted to their injury or oppres- 
sion, &c. 

“With these impressions, &c., and under the convie- 
tion that whatsoever imperfections may exist in the 
constitution ought rather to be examined in the mode 
prescribed therein,” &e. í 

NORTH CAROLINA, _ 


Mr. Caldwell. “Mr. Chairman, those maxims, which 
I conceive to be the fundamental principles of every 
safe and free Government, are, first, a Government is a 
compact between the rulers and the people.” 

Mr. Iredell. “I am convinced we shall be involved 
in very great difficulties if we adopt the principles of- 
fered by the gentleman from Guilford. To show the 
danger and the impolicy of this proceeding, I think I 
can convince the committee in a moment that his very 
first principle is erroneous, In other countries, where 
the origin of Government is obscure, and its formation 
different from ours, Government may be deemed a 
contract between the rulers and the people. What is 
the consequence? A compact cannot be annulled but 
by the consent of both parties; therefore, unless the 
rulers are guilty of oppression, the people, in the prin 
ciple of a compact, have no right to remodel their Go- 
vernment, ‘This is held to be the principle of some 
monarchical Governments in Europe. Our Government 
is founded in much nobler principles. The people are 


) | known, with certainty, to have originated it them 


selves.” 

Mr. Maclaine. “One of the gentleman's objections 
to the constitution, now under consideration, is, that it 
is not the act of the States, but of the people, ce." I 
hope, sir, that all power is in the people, and not in the 
State Governments. If he will not deny the authority 
of the people to delegate power to agents, and to devise 
such a Government as a majority of them think will 
promote their happiness, he will withdraw his objection. 


The people are the only proper authority to forms 
Government.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


` Mr. Wilson. “We were told, some days ago, by the 
gentleman from Westmoreland, (Mr. Findlay,) when 
speaking of this system and its objects, that the conven- 
tion no doubt thought they were framing a contract or 
compact of the greatest importance. Sir, I was much 
surprised, at so late a state of the debate, to hear such 
principles maintained. It was a matter of surprise to 
see the great leading principle of this system stil: so very. 
much misunderstood. ‘The convention no doubt thought 
they were forming a contract,’ I cannot answer for what 
every member thought; but I believe it cannot be said 
that they thought they were making a contract, because 
I cannot discover the least trace of a compact in that 
system. There can be no compact unless there are more 
parties than one, Itis a new doctrine, that one can make 
a compact with himself. 

“The convention were forming compacts.’ With 
whom? I know no bargains that were made there. I 
am unable to conceive who the parties could be. The 
State Governments make a bargain with one another; 
that is the doctrine that is endeavored to be established 
by gentlemen in opposition; their State sovereignties 

“wish to be represented. But far other were the ideas 
of the convention, and far other are those conveyed in 
the system itself. , 

“ As this subject has been often mentioned, and as 
often misunderstood, it may not be improper'to take 
some further notice of it, This, Mr. President, is not a 
Government founded upon compact. It is founded upon 
the power of the people, 

“I know very, well (it is Mr. Wilson who speaks ; sir, 
it is Mr. Wilson) all the commonplace rant of State sove- 
reignties, and that Government is founded in original 
compact. If that principle were examined, it will be 
found not to accede very well with the true principle of 
free Government. It does not suit the language or ge- 
nius of the system before us. 

“I have already shown that this system is not a con- 
tract or a compact; the system itself tells you what it 
is. It is an ordinance, an establishment of the people.” 

From these extracts, Mr, Speaker, it appears that there 
was one principle held in common by both parties, and 
capable of a diverse application ; that the origin of the 
new Government should be co-extensive with its opera- 
tion. 

_ Those who desired a Government of the States, natu- 
rally enough desired a constitution emanating from the 
States, and not from the people. Those, on the contrary, 
who formed the constitution, such as it is, who desired 
the union of the people and not of the States, vindi- 
cated successfully the propriety of a popular origin. 
With one exception, aia that a very trifling one, there 
was no difference of opinion as to the design of the new 
Government. The principles were all admitted; there 
was no petty disputing, nor verbal criticism. When 
this building was built, there was no confusion of tongues; 
the effect of the Government was foreseen, the terms 
employed were all employed deliberately, with a set 
purpose, and an acknowledged design; the arguments 
of the minority were directed against this purpose, 
were intended to expose the impolicy or impracticability 


of this design: that there was no trace of a compact |: 


here, was not only yielded by Mr. Henry, but strenu- 
ously insisted upon. It was a clear question of choice 
_between two systems, which were brought into imme- 
ate contrast and submitted to the representatives of the 
people. 

Which of these two systems prevailed? In this me- 
morable strife, which party came off victorious? Will 
_ any body contend that the people of the United States 
yielded their assent to the plan, and 
_ the arguments by which that plan was recommended? 
| Whenever, then, we produce the design and reasons of 
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{ the general and State conventions, we show forth to all 


mankind the design and reasons of the American people. 

These are conclusive against the theory of compact, with- 
its corollaries, of final interpretation, and the right: to 

withdraw. . This modern invention formed no part.of 
those remedies against the abuse of power, with which- 
we have been supplied by the caution of our ancestors. 
Mr. Lansing attempted to acquire this right to with- 

draw, by the force of an express reservation tothe State 
of New York. It was an attempt which excited very 
little attention, and met with no favor. _ ite a, aed 

The next subject to which I wish to attract the atten- 
tion of the House relates to the supremacy of the Gene- 
ral Government, eee T 

I take it for granted that no member of the House: ig 
disposed to deny the clause of the constitution’ as it: 
stands. In my own judgment these terms are sufficient 
to conclude the whole question. Butat this: point we 
are forced to undergo a little change. There isa slight 
shifting of the inquiry. Who can interpret this supre- 
macy, and determine upon the extent of its application t 
The National Government or the States f- Can any'Go- 
vernment be atyled supreme, while: twenty-four other: 
Governments possess the power, in each particular case,” 
to prohibit its action? ‘The point of this question. will 
be plainer, if we consider that these twenty-four do 
separately comprise all the subjects and the whole terri- 
tory of the one. S, 

I pretend, Mr. Speaker, to advance nothing of myself. 
I leave the question, as I did the theory: of the nullifiers, 
to be decided by the framers of the constitution. We 
shall find among them not one patron of such a contra- 
rious notion of sovereignty as this. 

One of the resolutions already alluded to, submitted 
by Mr. Morris, was this. 

“ Resolved, That a National Government ought to be 
established, consisting of a supreme, judicial, legislative, 
and executive.” (1 Yates’s Minutes, p. 58,) 

Mr. Yates adds: “ This last resolve had also its diffieul- 
ties, The term supreme required explanation, It was 
asked whether it was intended to annihilate State Go- 
vernments. It was answered, only so far asthe powers 
intended to be granted to the new Government should 
clash with the States, when the latter was to yield.” 

Mr. Pinkney (p. 64) moved “ That the National Legis- 
lature should have the power of negativing all laws to: 
be passed by the State Legislatures, which they may’ 
judge improper,” in the room of the clause asit stood re-: 
ported. ‘ He grounds his motion on the necessity of one 
supreme controlling power, and he considers this as the 
corner-stone of the present system; and hence the ne- 
cessity of retrenching the State authorities, in order to 
preserve the good government of the National Council. 

_ Mr. Williamson, (p. 64.) “ Against the motion the Na- 
tional Legislature ought to possese the power of nega- 
tiving such laws only as will encroach on the National 
Government.” 

_ Mr. Wilson (p. 65) supposes “the surrender of the 
rights of a Federal Government to be a surrender of 
sovereignty.. True, we may define some of the rights, 
but when we come near the line, it cannot be found.’ 
One general excepting clause must, therefore, apply ta: 
the whole.” 

_ Mr. Madison, (p. 65.) “May not this power be vested 
in the senatorial branch? They will probably be al- ` 
ways sitting: Take the question on the other grounds: 
who is to determine the line when drawn,.in doubtfal 
cases? The State Legislatures cannot, for they will be 


| partial in support of their own powers.” 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
The very term Government implies 


“ 


Mr. Stillman, 


yet withheld it from | a supreme controlling power somewhere: a power to 
| coerce, whenever coercion shall be necessary, of which 


necessity Government must be the judge.” 
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Mr. Madison. `“ Iti may be a misfortune that, in or- 
ganizing any Government, the explication of its author- 
ity should be left toʻany of its co-ordinate branches. — 
There is no example, in any country, where it is other- 
wise. There isa new policy in submitting it to the ju- 
diciary of:the United States.” ‘ 
eee ee “NORTH CAROLINA. 


< Mr. Maclaine.. “But he objects that the laws of the 
Union are to be the supreme laws of the land. Is it not 
proper that their laws should be the law of the land, 
and paramount to those of any particular State? Or is 
it proper that the laws of any particular State should 
control.'the laws of the United States? Shall a part 
control: the whole? To permit the local laws of any 
State to. control the laws of the Union, would be to give 
the General Government no powers at all.” “If the 
judges are not to be bound by it, the powers of Congress 
‘will be nugatory.” 

Governor Johnstone. “The constitution must be the 
supreme law of the land ; otherwise, it will be in the 
power of any one State to counteract the other States, and 
withdraw itself from the Union. The laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, by Congress, ought to be the supreme 
law of the land; otherwise, any one State might repeal 
the laws of the Union at large. Every treaty should be 
the supreme law of the land; without this, any one 
State might involve the whole Union in war.” 

Luther Martin. “By the third section of this article, 
it is declared that treason against the United States shall 
consist in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. By the 
principles of the American revolution, arbitrary power 
may and ought to be resisted, even by. arms, if necessa- 
ry. The time may come when it shall be the duty of a 
State, in order to preserve itself from the oppression of 
the General Government, to have recourse to the sword ; 
in which case, the proposed form of Government de- 
clares that the State, and every one of its citizens who 
act under its authority, are guilty of a direct act of trea- 
son, reducing, by this provision, the different States to 
this alternative, that they must tamely and passively 
yield to despotism, or their citizens must oppose it at 
the hazard of the halter, if unsuccessful; and reducing 
the citizens of the State which shall take arms to a sit- 
uatiomin which they must be. exposed to punishment, 
let. them act as they will; since, if they obey the au- 
thority of their State Government, they will be guilty 
of treason against the United States; if they join the 
General Government, they will be guilty of treason 
against:their own State. To save the citizens of the re- 
spective States from this disagreeable dilemma, and 
to secure them from being punishable as traitors to 
the United States, when acting expressly in obedience 
to thelaws of their own State, I wished to have obtain- 
ed, as an amendment, to the third section of this article, 
the following clause: ‘Provided that no act or acts done 
by one or more of the States against the United States, 
undér‘the authority of one or more of the said States, 
shallibe deemed treason, or punished as such; but, in 
case of war being levied by one or more of the States 
against the United States, the conduct of each party to- 
wards the other, and their adherents respectively, shall 
be regulated by the laws of war and of nations? But 
this provision was not adopted,” &e. 

Mr. Wilson. is But, say the gentlemen, the sovereign- 
ty- df the States is destroyed, if they should be engaged 
in a controversy with the United States: because a suit- 
or in a court must acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
court; and it is not the custom of sovereigns to suffer their 
naines to be made use of in thismanner. The answeris 
plain and easy.: The Government of each State ought to 
be‘subordinate to the Government of the United States.” 

Now I ask, said Mr. P., what difference is there, in 


Z] 


W 


rineiple and effect, between these sentiments and the 
anguage of the constitution? Supremacy is as effectu- ` 


ally asserted toexist, by an affirmative provision, nade 
once for all, as by the proposal of Mr. Pinkney for a veto 
to be from time to time interposed. 
cation may have been made in the general convention 
in other matters, there was none made in this. In all 
the amendments proposed by the States, I do not find 


Whatever modifi- 


any which touch the supremacy of the Government. — 


This idea of supremacy is essential to the very idea of 


Government. It is comprehended in its very definition, 
It was asserted by its friends, and conceded by its op- 
onents. Even Mr. Martin allowed it, who wanted to 
nullify according to law; who conceived the monstrous 
and grotesque idea of keeping a corner for anarchy in a 
constitution of regular government. “os 
The principle, then, of this system is the power to ex- 
ecute its own provisions. It is its own overseer; its éwn 
factor. In Harrington’s figurative language, “The peo- 
ple took their security when they lent their money.”— 
There are no secret conditions, no contingencies, no trust. 
The natural aids of a Government it does not reject; 
such as moral considerations, the feeling of security, a 
sense of loyalty, and the sanction of oaths. But these 
are subsidiary merely. Its ultimate reliance is upon its 
innate power—a reliance which is all-sufficient if the 
Executive be true to its trust. 

J apprehend, Mr. Speaker, that false notions of what 
is called State sovereignty are at the bottom of all the 
confusion and perplexity of this subject. Hf these be re- 
moved, the difficulties Vanish. If this phantom of an 
unreal sovereignty, this “farced title running ’fore the 
king,” carry with it any secret consolation in the midst 
of a constitutional and substantial objection, so be it. 
I make no objection; but words must not pass for things 

‘When I hear, day after day, the perpetual repetition 
of this phrase, sovereign States, I am tempted to parti- 
cipate in the astonishment of one eminent among the 
framers of the constitution, that the leading principles 
of this system should still be so very much misunder- 
stood. Here isno question of the relative condition of the 
States at any previous time. We do not want to know 
how the constitution found the States, but how it left 
them. 

Here, then, are sovereign Governments which have 
been shorn by the people of almost all the attributes of 
sovereign power. They cannot make war; they cannot 
make peace, nor conclude an alliance; they can neither 
send an ambassador nor receive one; they cannot raise 
anarmy, or equip anavy. If they have a dispute with a 
neighbor sovereign, they cannot go to war, they go to 
law. The ultima ratio regum is not confided to their 
discretion. Their quarrels are arbitrated by the gentle- 
men of the long robe, not by the gentlemen of the sword. 
They attack with a declaration, and they defend with a 
plea. The National Government, proceeding upon its 
own principles, pays no regard to ideal bodies, to politi- 
cal entities; it deals with men and things. No matter 
what the local elevation of any individual may be, the 
constitution contemplates him as a citizen of the United 
States only, and as such he is included in the general 
subjection of the whole. In all its departments, then, 
the National Government is supreme within its sphere, 
and within that sphere all other powers are subordinate. 

I proceed, Mr. Speaker, to apply these principles to 
the judiciary of the United States. I know of but two 
modes in which Government can be maintained—by 
force, or by law; and the weapon of every regular 
Government is its judiciary. This is especially the 
ease in our system, wherein the judiciary is an origi- 
nal, co-ordinate department, emanating dineotly from 
the people, and designed to correct any eccentric ten- 
dency on the part either of the National or local Gov- 
ernments. 

Whenever a disputed case arises between the Govern- 
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ment-and citizen; there is no appeal open, except to.the 
judiciary: Jf the. Governinent should Jose their. cause, 
and:yeti ‘persist: in thei law, it would bèa case of tyran- | 
ny -in the ruler. If the citizen should:lose his cause, 
and yet persist in ‘his. disobedience, it would: be -case 
of rebellion: inthe subject.» Fam not-aware of ‘any. oth- 
er alternative ‘in: the ‘case proposed; and in either of 
them, whether the Government be right, or the citizen, 
the'jadiciary only can decides 20 ont ci o0 0 
Those; who profess’ to::have discovered a deliberate 
plan of usurpation in the national judiciary, specify. three 
cases; as- furnishing the evidence of sucha plan-——Mar- 
bury vs: Madison, Chisolm vs. Georgia, and Martin. vs. 
Hunter.’ I shall notice but the-two last, which serve to 
designate the original cognizance. of actions. against a 
State, and the assertion of an appellate power. over the 
State courts. The first of these, though it has served to 
swell the catalogue of judicial encroachments, is. become, 
since: the change in the constitution, matter°of liberal 
curiosity only. : Itis true that Messrs, Madison and Mar- 
shall; in:‘the Virginia convention, both expressed: an 
opinion ‘that this jurisdiction was one-sided: only, and 
did not ‘give’ a private man an absolute:right: ‘to: sue a 
State. This gloss was not-very wellreceived. . Mr. Ma- 
son, Mr. Henry, Governor Randolph, Mr. Grayson, and 
Mr. Wilson, al concurred in the contrary opinion. 
will trouble:the House to listen to none of these, except 
Mr.. Henry. 
Mr Henry. 7 
and the citizens of another State, his construction of it 


is to me perfectly incomprehensible. He says it will 


“As to controversies between a State 


seldom happen that a State has such demands upon in- 
dividuals. There is nothing to warrant such an asser- 
tion. But he says the State may be the plaintiff only. 
If gentlemen pervert the most clear expression, and the, 
usual meaning of the language of the people, there is an 
end of all argument.” “ What says the paper? ‘That it 
shall: have cognizance of controversies between a State 
and citizens of another State, without discriminating be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant.” . “What says the hon- 
orable gentleman to the contrary? That the State only 
can be plaintiff When the State is debtor, there is no 


` peciprocity. What! is justice to be done to the one 


party, and not to the other?” : 

This usurpation, then, Mr. Speaker, turns out to be 
very good law, after all; and for concurring in this opi- 
nion, such men as John Jay and Mr. Justice Wilson— 
men as intellectual as this country was able toshow when 
she was fertile in great intellects, and of the most acknow- 
ledged integrity, have been accused of a deliberate de- 
sign to subvert the constitution of the country. 

: This case of Chisolm against the State of Georgia has 
been used as a vantage ground from which the court 
might be assailed with security, They were supposed to 
have been caught in the fact; and, reasoning from it as 
from a matter indisputable, there has been inferred a sort 
of a fortiori enormity in succeeding cases. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it appears now that this case, which has been 
put forth as an example of the rest, is as much disputed 
as those which it is supposed to illustrate. Nil agit ex- 
emplum, litem quod lite resolvit, se. 

Now, sir, as to the appeals, In 1787, there was no jea- 
lousy of the appellate power. Just the reverse. The 
only fears expressed were of the original jurisdiction. 

Luther Martin's letter. “ Among other powers given 
to this Government, in the eighth section, it has that of 
appointing tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. To 
this power there was an opposition. It was urged that 
there was no occasion for inferior courts of the General 
Government to be appointed in the different States, and 
that such ought not to be admitted; that the different 
State judiciaries in the respective States would be com- 
petent to, and sufficient for, the cognizance, in the first in- 
stance, of allcases which could arise under the laws of the 
General Government; which, being by this system made 
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the supreme law of the States, would be binding on th® 
different State judiciaries; that, by giving an appeal to 
the Supreme: .Court of the United: States, the General. 
Government. would have a:sufficient check over their 
decision, and security. for the enforcing of their laws.” 
NEW YORK. oe 


Mr. Samuel Jones. “Resolved, as the opinion of this 


| committee, that nothing in the constitution now under 


consideration contained, shall be construed so as to autho- 
rize Congress to constitute, ordain, and established any 
tribunals, or inferior courts, with any other than appel- 
late jurisdiction ; except such as may be necessary for 
the trial of causes of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, 
and for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas; and in all other cases to which the ju- 
dicial power of the United States extends, and in which. 
the Supreme Court has not original jurisdiction, the, 
cause shall be heard, tried, and determined in some one 
of the State courts, with the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States,” &e.: es 

ean ty ; NORTH CAROLINA. ayes 

-: Mr.: Spencer.."“'Eheré does not appear to. me to. be 
any kind of necessity that the federal court should have 
jurisdiction in the body of the country. Iam‘ready to 


Ij give up that in the cases expressly enumerated an ap- 


pellate jurisdiction, except in one or twoinstances, might 
be given. I wish them, also, to have jurisdiction in 
maritime affairs,” de. `“ But, in the body of a State, the 
jurisdiction of the courts in that State might. extend to 
carry into execution the laws of Congress. It must be 
unnecessary for the federal courts to do it, and would 
create trouble and expense which might be avoided. In 
all cases where appeals are proper, I will agree 
that it is necessary there should be one supreme 
court.” te j z PEG 

- If, then, Mr: Speaker, the States be immolated by the 
exercise of this power, there does not appear to have 
beén any objection to the sacrifice derived from the 
great dignity of the victim. Upon this subject of appel- 
late power, the framers of the constitution had very 
exact views. The objects to be attained by its estab- 
lishment were such as were general and national only. 
They were. governed by an original, elemental principle 
of civil polity, and they were designed, by the intro- 
duction of that principle, to secure mainly two advan- 
tages, without which no people can be either safe or 
contented. This principle was, that the judicial power 


| should be eo-extensive with the Legislature, and reach 


all parts of the society to be governed, 

_ Mr.Pendleton, “Taking it for granted, then, that a 
judiciary is necessary, the power of that judiciary must 
be co-extensive with the legislative power, and reach all 
parts of the society to be governed?” 

Mr. Madison. “With respect to the laws of the 
Union, it is so necessary and expedient that the judicial 
power should correspond with the legislative, that it 
has. not been objected to. With respect to treaties, 
there is a peculiar propriety in the judiciary expounding 
them.” 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


Mr: Davie. “I thought, if there were any political 
axiom under the sun, it must be that the judicial power 
‘ought to be co-extensive with the legislative. The Fe- 
deral Government ought to possess the means of carry- 
ing the laws into execution. This position will not be 
disputed. A Government would be a felo de se, to put 
a execution of its laws under the control of any other- 

ody.” 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Wilson. Some member, by way of objection, had 
said “ that the judicial powers were coextensive with the 
legislative powers, and extend even to capital cases,” To 
this Mr. Wilson replied, “ I believe they ought to be co- 
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extensive, otherwise laws would be framed that could 
not be executed. Certainly, therefore, the executive and 
judicial departments ought to have power commensurate 
to the extent of the laws ; for, as I have already asked, 
are we to give power to make laws, and no power to 
carry them into effect?” ; 

Among the disputed cases, stands, very pre-eminent, 
the case of Cohen vs. Virginia. In the debate upon the 
pension bill, it was criticised, and, as I understood, de- 
nied to be law, by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Throughout this discussion, Mr. Speaker, I have 
carefully refrained from sustaining the decisions of the 
court by the strength of its own authority. There is, 
however, here a coincidence so striking, that I beg leave 
to point it out. Mr. Pinkney, in the argument of that 
cause, relied entirely upon the establishment of this prin- 
ciple, and the Chief Justice, in the opinion of the court, 
acknowledged it to be true and decisive of the case. I 
am very far from urging upon the House the authority 
of great names. I do not presume to limit or control the 
freedom of opinion here, by opinions expressed any 
where else. Without offence, however, I may say that 
the concurrence of three such men as Edmund Pendle- 
ton, (the president of the Virginia convention,) William 
Pinkney, and John Marshall, in one opinion, affords high 
evidence that the opinion is just. It furnishes an im- 
pressive instance of consent between the framers and 
expounders of our great law. 

T return to the question. I have said, Mr. Speaker, 
that there were certain practical advantages designed 
to be attained by this system. These were two, ulti- 
mate control and uniformity in decisions. The use of 
the State courts, in the first instance, was also contem- 
plated, and a concurrence of jurisdiction foreseen. Now, 
I ask, how is it possible to reconcile these various things, 
without the exercise of an appellate power? The great 
outlines defined, the constitution had done its office; 
the rest was not a question of constitutional competen- 
cy, but of legislative discretion. Appeals, writs of error, 
and mandates, are but modes and forms of proceeding 
familiar to that law by which the country had always 
been governed. 


VIRGINIA. 


Mr. Pendleton, “I think it highly probable that 
their first experiment will be to appoint the State courts 
to have the inferior federal jurisdiction, because it would 
best answer to give general satisfaction, and answer 
economical purposes,” &e. 

“This next branch brings me to the appellate juris- 
diction. And, first, I say it is proper and necessary, in 
all free Governments, to allow appeals under certain 
restrictions, in order to prevent injustice, by eorrecting 
the erroneous decisions of local subordinate tribunals, 
and introducing uniformity in decisions.” 

Mr. Grayson. “This high court has not a very exten- 
sive original jurisdiction: itisnot material, But its ap- 

ellate jurisdiction is of immense magnitude. And what 

as it in view, unless§to subvert the State Governments? 
The honorable gentleman who presides has introduced 
the high court of appeals. I wish the federal appellate 
court was on the same foundation. If 'we investigate 
the subject, we shall find this jurisdiction perfectly un- 
necessary. It is said that its object is to prevent subor- 


dinate tribunals from making unjust decisions to defraud |. 


creditors. T grant the suspicion is, in some degree, just. 
But would not an appeal to the State courts of appeal, 
or supreme tribunals, correct the decisions of inferior 
courts? Would not this put every thing right? There 
would then be no interference of jurisdiction.” 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr, Iredell. “The propriety of having a supreme 
court, in every Government, must be obvious to every 
man of reflection. There can be no other way of secur- 
ing administration of justice uniformly in the several 
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States. There might be, otherwise, as many different 
adjudications on the same subject as there are States,” 

‘Mr. Davie. “ Without a general controlling judiciary, 
laws might be made, in particular States, to enable its 
citizens to defraud the citizens of other States.” 

“1g was necessary that treaties should operate as laws 
upon individuals ; they ought to be binding upon us the: 
moment they are made. They involve, in their nature, 
not only our own rights, but those of foreigners. If the 
rights of foreigners were left to be decided, ultimately, 
by thirteen distinct judiciaries, there would necessarily 
be unjust and contradictory decisions. If our courts of 
justice did not decide in favor of foreign citizens and 
subjects, when they ought, it might involve the whole 
Union in war. There ought, therefore, to be a para- 
mount tribunal, which should have ample power to car- 
ry those into effect.” : 

Suffer me to request the attention of the House to the 
force of some of the expressions which have been read, 
What does Mr. Pendleton mean when he speaks of cor- 
recting the erroneous decisions of “ local subordinate tri- 
bunals, and uniformity in decisions?” What idea was 
that which predominated in the mind of Mr. Grayson, 
when he spoke of its “appellate jurisdiction as of im- 
mense magnitude?” Did he, by this phrase, allude to 
that familiar appellate power which prevailed through- 
out the country, between the inferior and supreme 
eourt of the sanie State? But, he continues, what has 
it in view, unless to subvert the State Governments? 
Does it tend to subvert the States, that the district 
court should be subjected to the revision of the Supreme 
Court? 

Doubtless, Mr. Speaker, this fear of subversion was 
vain; but it displays the understanding of the speaker, 
the undisputed fact that the appellate power was de- 
signed to operate upon the State courts. 

Still further— 

“Would not an appeal to the State courts of appeal, 
or supreme tribunals, correct the decisions of inferior 
courts? Would not this put every thing right? Then 
there would be no interference of jurisdiction.” 

Could it enter into any man’simagination, that thein- 
ferior courts here designated were the inferior courts of 
the Union, which were to be overruled, not by the para- 
mount jurisdiction of their own Government, but by that 
of the several States? Where, then, should we seek 
for ultimate control and uniformity in decisions ? 

Mr. Speaker, there is yet another expression, “Then 
there would be no interference of jurisdiction.” Can 
any language present with more exactness the idea of 
two distinct powers, the one of which was expected in 
the course of its operation to control and dictate to the 
other? It is urged by Mr. Davie that the rights of for- 
eigners should not be “decided ultimately by thirteen 
distinct judiciaries.” Was it casual, sir, that the num- 
ber is the precise number of the old States? 

But distinct judiciaries. This suggests necessarily 
the idea of distinct powers. Judiciary is a word of lar- 
ger import than the term court. It denotes so many 
separate institutions, emanating from different sources, 
governed by different principles, and acting upon dif- 
ferent rules. 

The case of Martin vs. Hunter is very prominent on 
the list of grievances. Before I notice the case itself, J 
desire to relate an anecdote connected with it. It has 
been said of modern prophecies, that where they pre- 
cede the event, they are never verified by the result. 
In this instance, however, Mr. Speaker, this combination, 
deemed so unusual, of an anterior time, and an accom- 
plished prediction, may certainly be found. Mr. Mason, 
a member of the Virginia convention, not only prophe- 
sied the occurrence of this case, but foretold the result. 
Let us hear him in his own words: 

_ Mr. Geo. Mason. “ Lord Fairfax's title was clear and in- 
disputable: after the revolution we taxed his lands as pri- 
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vate property. After his death, an acb of Assembly was 
made in 1789, to sequester the quit-rents due at his death, 
in the hands of his debtors. Next year an act was made, 
restoring them to the executor of the proprietor. Subse- 
quent to this the treaty of peace was made, by which it 
was agreed there should be.no further confiscations. But 
after this, anact of Assembly was passed confiscating the 
whole property. As Lord Fairfax’s title was indisputably 

cod; and as treaties are to be the supreme law of the 

and, will not his representatives be able to recover all 
in the federal court?” , 

The treaties with Great Britain were so much drawn 
in question in this case, that the title of Mr. Martin was 
bad unless sustained by the treaty, and the title of Mr. 
Hunter was good, unless destroyed by the treaty. This 
being admitted, the jurisdiction of the court may be 
established by a very simple argument. The jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court extends to all cases of a treaty. 
Where that jurisdiction is not original, itis appellate. It 
is original in no case of a treaty. Therefore, in all cases 
of a treaty it is appellate. 

Now, sir, how is this reasoning eluded? By doing that 
which Patrick Henry called “a perversion of the lan- 


guage of the people ;” by saying that all cases do not 
mean all, but only a part.: What says the paper? It 
says all; whence I infer that there are none to which it 


does not extend—none which it does not include. Such 
is the literal deduction from the terms of the constitu- 
tion; there are weighty reasons of State in favor of this 
literal construction. ~ 

The ultimate decision of questions which may involve 
the whole Union in war, ought not to be left to the local 
tribunals; their judges are not ia ais to the nation; 
we have no check upon them here by impeachment; and 
‘the President and Senate have no influence in their ori- 
ginal appointment. I desire to be understood. I am for 
strict construction. No man is more hostile than I am to 
what are called latitudinarian principles. I do not con- 
tend that the national tribunals possess this power, be- 
cause, from reasons of State, they ought to possess it. 
But I do contend, that when we resist an attempt to 
abridge a power, given in express terms, that then the 
propriety of exerting the power to the extent given, 
may, by reasons of State, be rightfully shown. 

There are two objections which have been chiefly in- 
sisted upon. First, it has been said that the appellate 
power presupposes an inferiotity in the State courts; 
and, secondly, that the words of the constitution are satis- 
fied by confining this power to the inferior courts of the 
Union.. Why, sir, this very strange delusion t The State 
courts are inferior; the condition supposed to be so in- 
dispensable, and withal so inconceivable, does really 
exist. Can any thing be plainer? What says the paper? 
“The constitution, laws, and treaties made, &c. shall be 
the supreme law of the land,” and “the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” As for the second suggestion, the fact upon which 
alone it depends is not true: the words are not satisfied. 
With what propriety can this be said, when so common 
a contingency is excluded as the origin of the suit in 
the State court? Let this contingency happen in all cases, 
and the judicial power of the Government could never 
be brought to bear upon any case. Take, for instance, 
the given case of a treaty: if the national court has not 
original jurisdiction, which it has not, nor appellate, 
which it is contended it has nat, there is no jurisdiction 
at all; and this is the conclusion which is supposed to 
satisfy, as the phrase goes, the most comprehensive word 
in the language. 

By this mode of reasoning, the jurisdiction of this au- 
gust tribunal does not depend upon any original princi- 

les of Government or views of civil polity; you may not 


. impute to it the conception of agreat purpose ardently 


desired and exactly foreseen, Here are no traces of fore- 


cast, no evidences of design. 
certained and definitively fixed. On the contrary, all its 
powersareleft to be determined by the result of a scram- 
ble between the courts; or bythe whim of the suitor, 


It ig not a point well as- 


who may select his own tribunal, and to that selection 


all other considerations. must yield, whether derived 
from the genius of the Government, the language of the 


constitution, or the public welfare. The appellate power 
then exists in all the enumerated cases, whether of civil 
or criminal jurisdiction. There is no distinction in the 
letter—there should be none in the interpretation: 
amercements, imprisonments, hard labor, and death, are 
of more concern to the citizen than the consequences of 
any civil judgment. + 

A few words upon the measures which I have proposed 
to the House. It appears to be,-upon the whole, the opi- 
nion of the profession, (itis certainly that of very eminent 
lawyers,) that the proviso in the fourteenth section of the 


judiciary act extends to the Supreme Court. By thatpro- 


viso, writs of habeas corpus do not extend to prisoners in 
jail, unless when they are in custody under, or by color of 
the authority of the UnitedStates. I am informed that 
in Cabrera’s case this proviso was held to extend to the 
circuit courts of the United States. It is impossible to 
believe that it was ever intended to include persons con- 
fined in jail in pursuance of a judgment erroneous upon 
a constitutional point. Such an idea is utterly incon- 
sistent. with the express language of the section, and the 
spirit of the whole act. My first proposition is designed 
to remove this inconsistency, and settle this doubt. 

Upon the second proposition, when the Supreme Court 
reverses the judgment of a State court, the cause’is, in 
the first instance, remanded for a final decision. If the 
court below obey, as they are bound to do, it is well: if 
not, the refusal to obey (such has been the practice) is 
regarded as error in the cause ; and the refusal must ap- 
pear on record. In no prior instance, if I am correctly 
informed, has any court refused to make such an entry. 
But in the case of these two missionaries, the court in 
Georgia has refused to make any entry upon the record 
at all. Hence, no second writ of error can be brought. 
Surely the House will never consent to suffer the public 
justice to be defeated by such a trick as this, It affords 
a strong illustration of the spirit by which an inferior 
court may be actuated. This remanding of the clause, 
in the first instance, is a very clumsy and unnecessary 
contrivance. It was originally a mere act of civility to 
the State court, and should never be allowed to ob- 
struct, substantially, the operation of the law; and in- 
asmuch as it seems, in this case, to have been perverted 
to that effect, I propose to repeal it. 

I have thus, Mr. Speaker, delivered to the House my 
sentiments upon this important and delicate question. 
Influenced, as I have been throughout, by an unaffected 
desire to avoid offence, I have touched upon no topie, I 
have uttered no language which could alarm the pride 
of the State of Georgia, or excite the feelings of her re- 
presentatives, 

Perhaps, sir, I am not altogether to be justified for the 
cold and phlegmatic manner which I have forced myself 
to adopt. The House will remember that, at an early 
period of the session, I submitted certain resolutions, in- 
volving the very same principles and course of reason- 
ing which I have here so feebly attempted to develop. 


"It was not the pleasure of the House to devote any por- 


tion of its time to their consideration. When I had made 
up my mind to,yield quietly to the pleasure of the 
House, my attention was again called to this subject by 
my own constituents, who have manifested such a gen- 
erous sympathy with these unfortunate missionaries. It 
has thus happened, Mr. Speaker, that an accidental op- 
portunity has more contributed to the original purpose 
than my own careful designs. 


Quod optanti Divum promittere nemo 
Auderet; volvenda dies en attulit ultro. 
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I have nothing more to add than to express my earn- 
est wish that the: petition “of my constituents may be 
granted, that the: representatives of the American peo- 
ple will not be insensible to the great rights of personal 
liberty and the: clearest dictates of constitutional law, 
and ‘that we will not-leave either our fellow-citizens, or 
the stranger within our gates,-to the oppression of any 
local and subordinate power. ` ne 

Mr. P. concluded: by moving to refer the petition to a 
select committee, with instructions to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law, that where the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall declare an act of im- 

risonment to be illegal, a habeas corpus may issue for 
fringing the person, so illegally imprisoned, before any 
judge of the Supreme or District Courts, and discharged, 
‘and also for repealing so much of the judiciary:act as 
requires a case carried from a State court to -the Su- 

reme Court to be remanded for execution, and to author- 
ize the Supreme Court to execute their own judgments. 

[Although Mr. P.’s remarks are given entire above, 
he was not permitted to conclude them to-day. After 
he had proceeded some time, and had stated his motion,] 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, rose to order, and to in- 

uire whether it was not necessary that this resolution 
should lie on the table one day before it could be debated. 

The CHAIR decided Mr. P. was not in order by the 
forty-fifth rule; but that it was not usual to enforce the 
rule, unless on the motion of some member. : 

Mr. BELL suggested to the gentleman from Georgia 
the propriety of withdrawing his objection to the dis- 
cussion, that the gentleman might go on now, and thus 
an opportunity be given for replying on Monday next. 

After a desultory conversation, Mr. THOMPSON with- 
drew his objection, but it was immediately renewed by 

Mr. BATES, of Maine; when Mr. P. moved to suspend 
the rule, to enable him to proceed ; but his motion was 
negatived by yeas and nays—yeas 56, nays not counted, 

The further proceeding was postponed until Monday 
next, when petitions would be again in order. 


PROTECTION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. LEWIS CONDICT rose, and moved to postpone 
the orders of the day for a few minutes, to enable him to 
offer certain resolutions which he had attempted some 
days ago to submit to the House. 

The SPEAKER. decided that the motion, being, in 
effect, to suspend the rules of the House, required two- 
thirds; when 

Mr. CONDICT varied his motion to a direct one to 
suspend the rule, that he might offer the resolutions. 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY called for the reading of the 

resolutions, that the House might understand for what 
it was called on to suspend the rule; and they were 
read; [being the same as those offered by Mr. ©. on the 
17th instant. ] 
. Mr. WICKLIFFE said he would have no objection to 
the adoption of the resolutions, if the affirmative pas- 
sages were expunged, which declared the existence of 
certain facts; whereupon, 

Mr. CONDICT modified the resolutions accordingly. 

The question was then taken on suspending the rule, 
and -negatived by the following vote, two-thirds not sus- 
taining the motion: eae 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Allison, Apple- 
ton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barnwell, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, Burd, 
Burgess, Cahoon, Choate, Coke, Collier, Lewis Condict, 
Silas Condit, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, 
Crane, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, 
Dewart, Dickson, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
J. Evans, E. Everett, Horace Everett, Grennell, Heister, 
Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Kendall, Adam 
King, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McKennan, 
Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, 
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Potts; Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Semmes, Slade; 
Southard, Stanberry, Storrs, Taylor, ‘Tracy, Vance, Vin: 
ton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittle: 
sey, F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Williams, Young.-~178, 
NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, An. 
derson, Angel, Archery Ashley, James Bates, Beardsley, 
Bell, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, 
Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chandler, Ching; 
Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Craig, Crawford, 
Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, Dray: 
ton, Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, 
Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas HL. Hall, 
W. Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, 
Hogan, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, Irvin, Isatks,. 
Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Charles:@ ~ 
Johnston,. Kavanagh, Kennon, John King, Henry King, 
Lemar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, 
Mann, Mardis, Mason, Wm. McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, 
McKay, G. E. Mitchell, T. R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, 
Newman, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, 
E. C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, A. H. Shepperd, 
Smith, Speight, Spence, Standifer, F. Thomas, P. Thomas, 
W. Thompson, John Thomson, Verplanck, Ward, Ward. 

well; Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe.—112. : 


THE TARIFF. 


On motion of Mr. McDUFFIE, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
took up the bill (reported by Mr. McD. from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means) to equalize the duties on 
imports ; when A Lei 

Mr. MoDUFFIE rose, and said: I propose, sir, to sub- ` 
mit some explanations, in addition to those already pre- 
sented, in a different form,*of the views and principles 
which induced the Committee of Ways and Means tè.. 
report the present billas an adjustment of the great. 
subject of the tariff. I must, however, in the outséf, | 
candidly acknowledge that I have not the least glim- 
mering of hope that any thing I may utter at this time, 
or which any human being can advance in this Hall, 
will induce the majority to adopt the measure now pro- 
posed, or any other measure founded on similar prin- 
ciples. Nay, sir, I am reluctantly compelled to go still 
further. Although I have been disposed to hope even 
against hope, that some providential coincidence of cit- 
cumstances might yet intervene to incline the hearts of 
the majority to justice, and lead their deliberations to 
some propitious result, yet the developments and the 
experience of every day have rendered it more and more 
apparent that all such expectations are utterly vain and 
delusive. . As to any adjustment of this great. question, 
therefore, which shall give tranquillity to the publi¢ 
mind, and restore the broken harmony of this Union, 
“my final hope is flat despair.” Under these circum: 
stances, it may seem singular, but it is nevertheless 
true; that it is precisely because I do not hope to pro- 
duce conviction upon the minds of this committee, and 
have no expectation that this great question will be ad- 
justed here, that I am more particularly anxious to seb 
forth, in the clearest and most distinct manner, the prin- 
ciples which will govern me, and, as I believe, those 
who are associated with me, as well as the State. we in 
common represent, in all the vicissitudes of this great 
contest for our inalienable rights. Sir, it is vain, its 
worse than vain, to attempt to put by, to evade, or to 
palter with this question. It can no longer be disguised 
that there does exist, under the unjust and oppressive 
legislation of Congress, and without any agency of Provi- 
dence to that effect, aradical hostility of interests between ` 
the two great subdivisions of this confederacy. © And.if - 
the power of the majority, and not their sense of justice, 
is to decide the present cotitroversy, it will be impossible 
ever to reconcile these conflicting interests. Such being 


T.shall hail the day. when the present or -any future ad- 
ministration’shall -bring back the expenses. of the Go- 
yernment to the arinual sum of $10,000,000, which I be- 
lieve: to. be an ample provision for all the exigencies of 
the country. But, sir, so far from wishing to disman- 
fle onr fortifications, ‘suffer the navy to'rot upon the 
docks, and leave the nation entirely defenceless, as has 
heen suggested in a report recently offered to the House; 
Tam for maintaining all the institutions of the country 
on a respectable footing, and.am willing, and have ever 
been. willing, to raise whatever amount of revenue may 
be necessary for that purpose, though I am aware that 
the burden will be very unequally distributed, even by 
this bilo. S E rag 
A The-essential institutions. of the country are the army, 
the. navy,,and the civil establishment: : These I regard 
as indispensable ;- I-hold them to:be necessary at all 
times, in peace and in war; for I fully recognise the 
truth of the maxim, that the best way to preserve peace 
is to be. prepared for war. Now, sir, during the last 
three years of Mr. Monroe’s administration, it was de- 
nounced, as I have. said, for its extravagance; and yet 
the total annual expenditure for the army, the navy, 
and the civil list, amonnted, during those years, to less 
than $7,000,000. I.nepeat it, sir, emphatically, that, 
when our army was more efficient, its ranks better filled, 
and its officers as numerous and: competent as they now 
are, the annual. expenses of the Government for these 
three objects, was less than seven millions of dollars. 
. When you add to this the expenditure for the Indian 
Department, and for other. objects of a miscellaneous 
kind, each amounting to a little upwards of half a mil- 


Vou. VITI.—196 


tage expenditure-of the Unitéd: 
s, amounte 


$8,000,000 wil inally required for objects of 
a permanent natur gia VARS wia wt gP on 
` Then; as to pënsións; Ishall confine my: views, in the 
first place, to the‘laws as they now stand, atid not as it 
has been proposed to extend them:” During the three 
years I have mentioned, the pension list was very large ; 


fig the great 
special 


the im 
the public lands gt one-half its present amount, that and. 
the bank dividerids will yield 2,000,000 more. ~ 
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Having shown that-only 8,000,000 will be required 
for the ordinary and. permanent expenses of the’ Go- 
vernment,. it follows that, with a revenue of 12,000,000, 
there .will’be-an. annual surplus of 4,000,000 applicable 
to pensions and other objects of a contingent nature... 

Jn presenting this brief view of the future income and 
expenditure:of the Government, I will take occasion: to 
remark that,.if L should ever return to this body, I in- 
tend tò propose:a general system. of retrenchment and 
economy; a‘system not founded on an indiscriminate 
hostility to our existing establishments, but on a deep 
conviction, that these establishments can be. maintained 
in purity .and vigor only by the observance of a strict 
but, judicious and liberal economy. 

Tam fully satisfied, that without reducing either the 
army or the navy, and without injuriously curtailing 
the salaries of any of the officers of Government, a sav- 
ing may be effected of at least half a million of dollars. 
Without going into details, I will barely suggest that the 
Treasury Department alone opens a field in which re- 
trenchment and reform may be employed with very 
great advantage to the country. Sir, under the compli- 


cated system of high minimum duties, the expenses. of 


collecting the public revenue have increased enormously 
within the last ten years. At a former period, when 
our revenue from the imposts was equal to what it is 
now, the whole annual expense of collecting it did not 
amount to more than $700,000. Now, sir, it has swelled 
up to nearly double that amount. 

The proposed reduction of the duties will enable the 
department to dispense with the greater part of that 
host of custom-house officers which almost darkens our 
coasts; and, in this item alone, several hundred thousand 
dollars may be annually saved. Upon the whole, sir, I 
am well satisfied that the amount of revenue which this 
bill will produce, with that derived from other sources, 
will be amply sufficient for all the exigencies of the 
country; and that, considering it as n mere revenue 
measure, no one can justly take an exception to it. 

I will here remark, sir, that the people of the South 
(whether correctly or not, I will hereafter consider) are 
firmly impressed with the belief that, under any system 
of duties, while the revenue is derived almost excelu- 
sively from imports, their proportion of the burdens im- 
posed by federal taxation will be much greater than it 
ought to be according to the principle of thé constitu- 
tion which regulates the apportionment of direct taxes. 
Under these circumstances, they think they have a right 
to insist that the aggregate burden of taxation shall be 
as light as possible, and that not a dollar shall be ex- 
pended by the Government that can be avoided by a 
rigid. economy. ; 

Having now disposed of these preliminary questions, 
I shall proceed to consider how far the provisions of this 
bill have been dictated by a due regard to the princi- 
ples of justice and equality in the fiscal operations of 
this Government. 

With the exception of certain articles admitted free 
of duty, nearly all of which are the imports and the 
consumption of the Northern States, all imported mer- 
chandise. will. be subjected to the moderate and equal 
duty of 124. per cent. Now, sir, I desire to know whe- 
ther any objection can be justly urged against this scheme, 
on the score of inequality. Regarding it.as a Southern 
measure, can any other portion of the Union allege, 
with the semblance of truth, that it will be subjected 
to an undue share of the publie burdens? I put the 
question emphatically, and desire that it may be fairly 
met and fully answered ; is there a manufacturing State, 
ora manufacturing county in the Union, that will be 
compelled to pay a larger proportion of public burdens 
by this bill, than justly and equitably falls to its share? 

Let us examine this matter. Our imports of foreign 
merchandise may be divided into two great classes. The 
first consists of articles which are „exclusively produced 
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in foreign countries ;. the second, of articles partly pro- 
duced abroad, and partly in the United States. The 
former are usually denominated the unprotected, and thë 
latter the protected class of articles. Now, as to the 
former class, comprising teas, coffees, silks, wines, anda 


variety of other imports, I will assume, that from these 
one-half of the federal revenue will be collected; though; 
in point of fact, it would be more correct to say one- 
third only. ` i ; 

As to this portion of the revenue, no one has ever pre- 
tended that the burden is not equally distributed over 
the Union in proportion to the consumption of the arti- 
cles from which it is derived. It must be apparent that 
the manufacturing States have no grounds for alleging 
that the duties upon silks, wines, tea, and coffee, expose 
them to an unequal or oppressive burden. Will a. soli- 
tary voice be raised to denounce this part of the bill 
under consideration? Assuredly there will not. What; 
then, remains? What is the subject of complaint against 
this bill, and who are they by whom the coniplaint-is 
made? The part of the bill which is obnoxious to the 
denunciation of the manufacturing States, is that which 
imposes a duty of 124 per cent., and no more, on cotton 
and woollen manufactures, on iron and iron manufac 
tures, and on all the other articles that fall within the 
scope of the protecting system. Yes, sir, this is the souree 
of the complaints against the proposed measure. And 
who, do you suppose, are the persons that make 
them ? z 

If an impartial foreigner, just arrived in our country; 
should be informed that a very deep and threatening 
excitement existed in relation to this part of the pro: 
posed tariff, he would very naturally suppose that, as 
the excitement was against a tax bill, it was the indig- 
uation of those who were called upon to pay the taxes, of 
upon whose productions the duties were proposed to be 
levied. Upon being informed that the productions ‘of 
the Southern States furnished the exchanges for this class 
of imports, he would take it for granted that these 
States were clamorous against so unequal a scheme of 
taxation. But how would this impartial foreigner be 
astonished, on discovering that the excitement was con‘ 
fined to that part of the Union which paid no part of 
the taxes in question: and that the cause of the excite- 
ment was, that the taxes proposed were not forty or fifty, 
instead of 124 per cent. upon the value of the imports! 
In other words, how great would be the astonishment 
of this impartial “looker on” from Europe, when he 
learned that the complaint against the proposed duty on 
cotton, woollen, and other manufactures, proceeded ex- 
clusively from the domestic manufacturers of these very 
articles. on whom the duty would operate, not as a bur: 
den, but as a bounty. He would be apt to exclaim, 
“What an extraordinary people the Americans must be! 
In Europe, Governments are shaken by the complaints 
of the people who pay the taxes. Here, the Union seems 
likely to be shaken to its very foundations by the clam- 
ors of those who receive them. In Europe, the people 
ery out that the taxes are too high; here, they seem to 
be regarded as a great blessing, and the cry is, that they 
are about to be reduced too low.” ; 

Sir, in the spirit of peace and harmony, and, T will add, 
in the spirit of magnanimity, the people of the South now 
say to you, “We know that it is very unequal and op 
pressive upon us that the productions of our industry 
should pay even 124 per cent. to support the Government, 
while the very same productions of your industry pay 20 
contribution at all, but receive, on the contrary, a bene 
ficial bounty from the tax levied upon our productions. 
But if you will limit the burden to the necessary expense? 
of the Government, we are willing to submit to it as a re 
venue measure, unequal as it obviously is, an will cheer- 
fully consider the pecuniary loss we shall sustain as a peace 
offering at theshrine of the Union.” And what do the peo- 
ple of the North say to this generous and liberal overture? 
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out Weowill pobaéeede to your terms, We havé:tealcu-] tions. It-will not do, ‘therefore, to show ai 


lated ‘the yalué of” this tax upon your productions, and: 
werhave ascettaitied that'a tribute of. 124 per-cetit. is not: 
enough to keep up‘our establishments in the high state: 
of profit and prosperity which we desire. We cannot 


let yow off witha less tribute than forty-five-per cent:, 
and ‘it‘follows that you will: have:to-pay-it” os 


: Sin language cannot-convey, norimagination conceive: 


any thing that would exhibit the horrid enormity of this 


system more clearly than this simple statement of the. 
veal condition of the interests involved, and the true 
point of the controversy: - Now, sir, I will put this mat- 
ter toa very plain test. If my views.are not correct, 
the whole tariff question can be soon settled between 


_ the gentleman immediately'on my right, [Mr. ArrLeron, ] 
~ who, as Iunderstand, is one of the largest manufactur- 


ers in the: United States, and myself. I turn to this 
gentleman, then, and I say to him, “Sir; Iwill now: 


. makea bargain with you for the adjustment of this dif- 
. fieulty. You admit that one‘half of this bill is perfectly 


just and equal; that, T mean, which levies half of the 
federal revenue from wines, silks, and other unprotected 


articles The- entire burden. of-your complaint: isdi- 


eee ©, Se 


5. 


fi 


rected against the other half ofthe bill; that which 


levies the remaining’half: of: the revenue from protected 
articles, Now; sir, in tender consideration of the op- 
pressive operation of this part of the tax bill upon the 
manufacturing States, I will agree to strike it out alto- 

ether, and raise the remaining half of the revenue, by 

oubling the daties on unprotected articles, or by direct 
taxes,’ Is it a bargain, sir?” “No! no! no!” replies the 
gentleman, “that would be infinitely worse than the bill 
as it now stands; for, in that case, the tariff States would 
loge all their protection, and have to pay their:quote of 
the increased duties on unprotected articles, or of the 
direct taxes besides ; whereas, by the bill in its present 
form, they certainly have a protecting bounty of 124 
per. cant.” >> : 
“The'truth is, Mr. Chairman, that the manufacturing. 
States would not agree to strike out these duties on any 
terms. ‘Even if it were demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment did not need a dollar of the revenue derived from: 
this sowree, or’ if the Southern States would agree: to 
raise this half of the public revenue by direct taxation 
among themselves, still the manufacturing States would 
ot accede to such a proposition. And what, sir, (I ask 
for no idle purpose,) does this fact prove? 

‘The plain and naked question is presented to them— 
will you be satisfied to adjust this controversy, by being 
relieved: entirely: from one-half of the burden of the 
federal revenue, paying only your due proportion of the 
other half? and they, indignantly spurning the offer, 
reply that they will not. 

Can any power of human reasoning more clearly demon- 
strate that they feel, and know that they will pay no part 
of the duties proposed to be levied on the entire class of 
protected articles? The matter is absolutely too plain for 
argument, and it comes palpably to this: the people of 
the South, charged with disloyalty to the Union, agree 
thata tribute of twelve and a half per cent. should be le- 
vied upon their productions, for the double purpose of 
relieving the manufacturers from so much taxation, and 
giving them so much bounty; while the Union-loving 
people of the North are resolved to put the Union itself 
in imminent jeopardy, unless their brethren of the South 
will reduce themselves to absolute vassalage, by consent- 
ing to bring to the mercenary altar of this manufactur- 
ing idol three times the proposed amount of tribute. ` 
It must bé obvious,‘sir, that, vital as are the pecuniary 


® interests involved in this controversy, they are quite se- 
‘ condary when compared with the principles involved 


init. . 
-` Its true character and importance cannot be seen, until 
we:consider it, not only as a question of interest, but as 


a question of right and justice.: It is justice, and not 


interest, that consecrates the struggles of men and of na- 


clearly, that the passage of this bill will “dest 
intereste:and: desolate your country, as ‘the éxi 
tem‘ has:destroyed:and desòláted mine. Tarn 
considering your interests, but- your rights; ° 
going to try this question by the barbarian test of po 
and numbers, but*by the principles of eternal justice = 
And inthis sacred forum, I putthese questions to every 
manufacturer- in the Union: What injustice will this bill’ 
inflict upon you? © What right of yours’ will it violate? 
What particle of your property will it confiséate, and to’ 
whom will itunlawfully or wrongfally transferit? I beg,” 
sir, that these: questions may not be evaded by empty’ 
and unineaning generalities, but that they will be openly 
and fairly met; and distinctly answered. -E admit, ‘sir, 
that this bill; should it pass, will-do very great damage: 
to the manufacturing States, but it‘ will be; in legal’ 
phraseology, damage without injury, ‘unless they‘ will: 
show that some: legal: or moral right: will-be' violdted.::'-’ 
Let us now inquire’ whethér ‘there is & shadow of 
ground for’ alleging: that: such:is ‘the fact; and 
the. inquiry a:practical form, Iwill first ask in’ what 
mode, andy: what process’ will the-Northorn matfad’ - 
turers be injured by the passage óf ‘this bill? “They aret 
ready to'inform us, in reply; as we have héard it‘a thou” 
sand times echoed and re-echoed from évery source, in 
every form, and in every quarter of thé Union, that: 
they ate waging a great natioval contest in favor of dó- 
mestie industry, and against foreign industry ; ‘and it is 
gravely contended that every patriotis bound, upon his: 
allegiance, to take'sides with the domestic against the: 
foreign belligerent. i Oe AS 
Now, sir, as this idea of a contest between“ domestic: 
and foreign industry is the lurking fallacy which lies ‘at 
the very foundation: ofthe American ‘system; F solicit’ 
the calm and. dispassionate attention of the committee: 
to a plain and practical: ‘analysis, by which’ I°think it 
will be clearly demonstrated that, in this ‘as in other in- 
stances, men and nations: have been carried away by 
mere names, and have permitted the sober dictates of 
common sense to be overwhelmed ‘by one of the most’ 
arrant impostures.and delusions that has ever existed in’ 
the civilized world since the darkest days ‘of ‘popery.' 
It is a delusion, sir, as anti-social, and, I will add; as anti-* 
christian, as that which induced ‘an-eminént: jurist’ of 
England to express the opinion that. every subject who 
held certain religious opinions, not conforuiable-to the: 
established faith, should be regarded in law as ‘an alien 
enemy. ; See ge AS 
Let us look, then, into the modus operandi: by:which 
this great public enemy, foreign industry, is to‘ invade 
our peaceful shores by pouring in-a; flood and ‘torrent of 
foreign manufactures, that will sweep away with irte- 
sistible force, all our domestic establishments, ‘leaving 
the land desolate, without a vestige or memorial ofits 
present prosperity ! f : UUT DAET Py 
Let us ascertain the true springs of action ; Jetus trace: 
out. the operation into its details, and see what are the 
means by which this scourging flood of foreign: manufac- 
tures will get into our happy country. And now, sir, 
mark by “how plain a tale” this fondly cherished delu- 
sion will be made to vanish. I affirm, then, and will 
hazard the whole contest upon the truth of the proposi- 
tion, that foreign manufactures never can come into the 
United States, and be brought into competition with 
domestic manufactures, until they have ceased to be the 
productions of foreign industry, and have become the 
productions of American industry. It is, in the very 
nature of things, morally, commercially, and politically 
impossible that they should: = ©. -> i 
- According to my poor powers of analysis, there are but: 


‘| three modesin which foreign manufactures can ‘be brought 


into this country for consumption. “The first is, by gra- 
tuitous donation; the- second, by robbery: and plunder; 
‘and the third,’ by purchase. The wit of man can scarcely’ 
devise any other mode. Now, sir, as to voluntary and 
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gratuitous donations from foreign Governments or. for- 
eign manufacturers, Ladmit that this would be the most 
fatal of. all. the modes of acquisition to the interest of the 
domestic, manufacturers... It: would absolutely destroy 
the entire ‘value of-all their. investments in buildings and 
machinery, and-:thèy: would doubtless preach us most 
eloquent and moving sermons to prove that it-would be 
utterly.,ruinous.to the wealth of the country to obtain 
manufactures. for nothing. But the manufacturers are 
perfectly secure. from any danger. on this score. The 
time .-will.never arrive when missionary zeal will be 
transferred: from religion to commerce, and when the 
folly-or the philanthropy of foreign: manufacturers will 
induce. them to deluge. our land with their goods by this 
process... Then, sir, as I have too much confidence in the 
prudence, to say nothing of the honor and integrity of 
this Government, to suppose that its powers can ever be 
prostituted to rapine and plunder, the only mode of ac- 
quiring foreign manufactures, which deserves to be 
gravely. considered, is that by purchase. 

‘Here, then, we. come to the real point of the contro- 
versy. When foreign manufactures are purchased and 
brought into the United States for consumption, they 
must be so purchased with the productions of the do- 
mestie industry of the United States. It is obvious, 
therefore, that there can be no possible conflict between 
foreign and domestic industry in our own markets, how- 
ever it may be in foreign. markets; but that the real 
contest is between one branch of domestic industry and 
another. In the case we are considering, it is a contest 
between the domestic producer of the article which is 
exchanged for the foreign manufacture, and the domestic 
manufacturer. .. 

If, for example, the cotton planter of the South should 
send his cotton to Liverpool, exchange it. for manufac- 
tures, and bring these into the United States, I beg to 
know: whether they would not be, to all intents and 
purposes, as truly and exclusively. the productions of do- 
mestic industry, as they would be sacredly and exclu- 
sively the property, of the planter. Ifhe had a lawful 
title to his cotton, he must have the very same title 
to the manufactures he has obtained for it. If the for- 
mer was exclusively the production of his industry, so, 
also, must. the latter be, precisely in the same sense and 
to the same.extent. It results, selfevidently, from the 
reciprocity of commerce, being an exchange of equiva- 
lents, that each nation receives as much encouragement 
to its own industry as it gives to the industry of any 
other. When a planter exchanges his cotton for foreign 
manufactures, these. manufactures become the produc- 
tions of domestic industry by the same act which makes 
them. his. property, and. the cotton, in like manner, be- 
comes the production of foreign industry. It is as if the 
planter were gifted with the power of necromancy, and 
could transmute his..cotten into manufactures by the 
mere touch of his wand. In this case, no doubt, the 
planter. would be denounced for dealing with the devil, 
precisely for the same reason that he is now denounced 
and proseribed for dealing with England; and that is, 
because. manufactures. could be thereby obtained and 

sold. ‘by. the-iabor of the South cheaper than they could 
be. obtained and sold by the labor of the North. 

..Mr..Chairman, some,ten or twenty years hence it will 
be a subject of astonishment that it ever had been neces- 
sary, to labor so plain a proposition as the one I am urg- 


ing, in the American Congress; and yet. the cardinal. 


measure of. American policy,- deeply affecting the vital 
interests of. the country and the fandatiental principles 
of the Government, is founded on the denial of it. For, 
admit the proposition, and the whole protecting system 
is left a baseless: fabric, and tọpples into ruins. 

If there were no, such products in the United States 
as cotton, „tobacco, or, rice, would, not the protecting 
system, be downright, nonseuse—a mere impotent monu- 
ment e 


United..States-obtein foreign manufactures, when they 


‘human folly? How could the people.of. the. 


[had nothing wherewith to pay for them? And what 
could be more absurd and stupid than to probibit.the 
im 

ported, evenif there were no prohibition. =. s 


ortation of articles which. could not possibly beim» 


siiip 
Tf these views are not radically erroneous, wehave, 


now a distinet view of the real parties to this contest, 
They are not the foreign manufacturers and the domestie 
manufacturers, 
foreign markets,) but they are the planters of the South 
and the manufacturers of the North. 


(for. these can come in conflict only-in 


To all the purposes of this argument, I am as traly a 


manufacturer of cotton and woollen goods as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, who sits by my side, ftis 
true, I do not manufacture them by the same process, 
but it is one equally as lawful, decidedly cheaper, and 
certainly not less honest. I cultivate the earth, and 
convert its products. into manufactures by exchange, 
while the gentleman from Massachusetts accomplishes the 
same object by turning spindles and throwing shuttles. 


The only material difference between the two opera- 


tions is, that mine adds most to the wealth of the nation, 
precisely in the degree that I can sell my manufactures 
cheaper than he can sell his. But he has had the art 


to persuade the Government that this circumstance, 


which should make me the favored producer, is a reason 
why I should be heavily taxed with a view to exclude 
my cheap productions from the market, and give a pre- 
ference to his higher prices. 


I will now state a plain case, by way of practical 


illustration, which I never have known to be presented 
to a popular audience without producing the most per- 
fect, conviction that the protecting duties are oppressive 


and unequal taxes upon the productions of the planters 


imposed for the purpose of giving bounties to the manu- 


facturers. 

Let us suppose, then, that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis, a gentleman from Connecticut, and a gentleman 
from Rhode Island, had formed a manufacturing copart- 
nership for the purpose of making and vending cotton 
and woollen manufactures, Let it be also supposed that 
the gentleman from Virginia, before me, [Mr. ARCHER, 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Warnz,] and mysel 
had formed a planting copartnership, for the purpose of 
rearing tobacco, rice, and cotton; and that, in order to. 
save the expense of numerous commercial agents, we 
had determined to ship .our agricultural staples to 
Liverpool, under the charge of a supercargo, to be ex: 
changed for cotton and. woollen manufactures which 
were to be brought into the United States, and sold for 
the benefit of the copartnership. Tt shall be assumed 
that the planting company annually send to Liverpool 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, to the amount of fifty thon- 
sand dollars, and convert them into cotton and woollen 
manufactures, and that the manufacturing company pro- 
duce, annually, the same quantity and quality of cotton 
and woollen manufactures. Both these companies 
bring their respective goods into the markets of Rich- 
mond, Charleston, and Savannah, with a view to,make 
sale of them. They are, in every sense, competitors in 
the very same markets, for the sale of the very same 
sort of manufactures. 

It will not be denied that the planting company haye 
as sacred a title to their manufactures, as the manu- 
facturing company can possibly have to theirs.. Nor 
can it be denied that the manufactures of the planting 
company are as exclusively the productions of domesti¢ 
industry as those of their rivals. There is not a single 
fibre in the whole mass:that. is not the production of 
American: industry. Here, then, are. two Americar 
companies, each having productions of their own. in: 
dustry, to. the amount of fifty thousand dollars, 
equally entitled to the protection of the Governments, 
and equally. liable to be taxed for its support, . Indeed, 
if either. could be considered. as, entitled: to;-favor, it 


-would be the goods of the planting.company,. ; First, be 
cause they could. be sold. diode and Dale thus add 
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«Let it be:supposed that the people of thé South-made 
these goods by the use of machinery, in the’same man- 
ner as they até made at the North, would they bave:a 
title to them any more “sacred than they now: have to 
the imports: agentes “by purchase? : This ‘will hardly 
be pretended.. Would they not be as lawfully subjects of 
taxation as our imports are now? Would you not have 
precisely the’same right to contend that free:manufac- 
turing laboi at's dollara day, could not compete with 
slave labor'at one: fourth of the. price, and, ‘upon: this 
ground, claim a protecting and: discriminating ‘excise 
duty of forty or fifty per cent.% There is not an iota 
of, difference -in the: ‘two cases, except in the méde of ~ 
producing the Southern: manufacture, atid the name of 

the duty levied upon it? (9 85 Fes oS 

How, then, would stand the comparison? A duty of 
forty or fifty per cent. would ‘be imposed upon the pro- 
auctions ‘of the South; while the very same: productions 
of the North, produced in the very same mode, would 
be absolutely exempted from: all duty. Ivput it to thé 
éandor of ‘this’ committee, whether, if this were the: 
form in-which these-discrininating ‘duties-of protection 
were levied: there: could ‘be fouiid ‘a-freeman’ upon’ the 
face of-the earth: who could not ery out“*eravens! das: 
tards l base and degenerate slaves!” to the people who 
would patiently. submit- to such a system? Sir, this 
scheme of artfully disguised ‘oppression would not have 
been borne for two years, if it had been originally pre- 
sented without the disguise by which its true character 
and operation ate concealed from its suffering victims. 

Is there any error in this mode of stating the nature - 
of this unjust and ee et Am I laboring 
under some’ strange delusion? ` If Iam, I sincerely hope 
some gentleman ‘will’ be able to disenchant me. But, if 
Lhave any ‘reasoning faculties at all, a discriminating 
exeise duty; ‘levied, exclusively ‘upon the manufactures 
of the South; exempting’ those of the North entirely; 
would; in-no-solitary- respect, be: more injurious or op- 
pressive to the Southern’ producers, than the “existing 
system: of protecting: duties is to the Southern planters. 

» There-is another aspect in which the gross inequality 
of this-system has been frequently presented, which 
carries, to my mind, the foree and clearness of mathe- 
matical demonstration. No one would deny thé.mon+ 
strous and revolting inequality and injustice of the sys: 
tem, if. more:than. ove half of the federal revenue were 
| directly and: palpably:raised by export: duties on cotton 
and ‘rice, the’ exelusive. productions of much Jess than 
one fifth part of the federal population; and yet it is‘a 
fact, incontestably: verified by the annual: statements 
from the treasury, that this proportion of the ‘revenue 
is raised. by: protecting duties. levied upon the. -very- 
manufactures for which our: cotton aiid vio are ex- 
changed abroad.) 600s o TER y Psa (Os 

Upon this: state-of: facts, it is maintained that an’ im- 
port duty, actually levied upon the goods received for 
ourcotton and ride, is: precisely equivalent, as it regards 
the planters, to an export duty levied upon the cotton 
and rice themselves.’ “It will beat: once perceived that 
this question -is conclusively settled by a° proposition 
already discussed and established: for, if the manufac- 
tures received for cotton and rice‘are as truly the prò- 
ductions of the planters as:the cotton and- Yice-itself, it 
is obviously immaterial to them whether the duties- ate 
levied on the productions. of tbeir industry, when théy 
exist‘in the form of cotton and rice; or after'they have 
been transmuted, by exchange, into.: manufactures: 
The ease has been often stated, of two cotton planters 
going to- Liverpool to exchange their cotton’ for. such 
Manufactures as are actually imported: in- exchange for 
cotton.. Each, for example, takes an adventure worth 
‘tex thousand dollars, but one of them gives Ris: bond 
for- four thousand dollars, to ‘secure the payment of.a 
‘forty per ‘cent. export ‘duty; as he-gdés'out, and the 
| other gives his bond forthe same-amount to secure the 


more.:to-the wealth of- the:nation: and; seeondly, be- 
cause the planting company ‘would be in their own-pe- 
etiliar-marketse< ca i OL a huig Sioi 
“Wet; how would these two companies be respectively 
treated, when they should come to the Southern custom- 
houses with their respective productions? The mabu- 
facturing company would he permitted: to pass into. the 
tharkets of Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, with 
their Northern productions, without any trouble: or.ex- 
pense, let or hindrance whatever. - But the planting com- 


pany would bearrested in their progress by the‘eollectors, 
who would inform: them, I-doubt not, with ceremonious 
courtesy, that they could not: be permitted to enjoy the 
very valuable privilege of bringing théir: own- produc- 
tions into their own markets—a privilege for which they 
were entirely indebted to: the: paternal indulgence 
of the: Federal: Government—without paying a duty (I 
will-suppose) of forty per cent. iie Se s 5O sance 
The whole of the duty -would amount-to the enor- 
thous sum ‘of twenty thousand’ dollars: As: the-goods 
of the manufacturing company would have‘just passed 
iti free of “all duty, the rival company of planters would. 
“very natually ask the cause of: this’ odious. discrimina- 
tion; and, particularly, why they were required to:pay 
forty’ per cent.when’ less than half that duty ‘would 
supply an ample revenue :to: the Government. -The col 
lectors would; no doubt, reply, in the true spirit of their 
vocation, You are mistaken, gentlemen, if you suppose 
these high duties are levied upon‘your productions mere- 
ly for the sake of revenue: This: is quite a secondary 
consideration. The great and patriotic ground upon 
which they are'levied, is, that it is deemed: quite inju- 
rious to the wealth and prosperity of the- free States of 
the North that you should undersell-their manufacturers, 
even in your own markets, with the productions of your 
-own' industry ; ‘and these duties are therefore levied, by 
aprovident’and paternal Government, for the very pur- 
pose ‘of exdluding your productions, which would be 
ruinously: cheap without the duties,:in order that your 
more patriotic rivals may-increase the national- wealth; 
and provide for the common defence:by selling thesame 
sort: of ‘goods at niuch-higher prices.” oa 
` Suppresaing, for a moment,’ the. indignant. feelings 
which this ‘characteristic colloquy is calculated to ex- 
cite, by the bare imagination: of-it,. E-will command pa- 
tience to go through with the illustration: and suppose 
thatthe company ~of planters submit -to the outrage, 
‘oth: of the law and the commentary, ond.pay the 
twenty thousand dollars demanded as:a-tribute:. What 
willbe. the respective conditions of the two companies, 
when they- come with their respective productions into 
the'Southern markets}. Their: relative. conditions may: 
be briefly stated: - And mark. the result which follows 
‘with a mathematical certainty, which-no ingenuity-can 
evade'or-deny. Both of the companies offering goods 
in the same comnion markets, will; as a matter of course, 
obtain‘ the very same: price for them. It follows as a 
corollary, that the planting company will realize fromthe 
productions of their. honest and- lawful industry, in 
their: own peculiar: markets, twenty thousand. dollars 
less than the manufacturing: company will: receive for 
the same: quantity ‘of their productions of the same 
quality | And. this: inequality, sir, is produced excela- 
sively. by the unrighteous: and oppressive interference 
of this Government,- claiming. for this very outrage; 
upon the principles of ternak justice, the: sacred title 
of a protecting: and paternal. Government! Can any 
man deny this! | Will any. man, admitting it, dare to 
stand up and justify. or-defend it? ; eee 
- If) sir, Ihave been successful in proving that the im- 
ported manufactures obtained-in exchange for the staple 
‘productions of the Southern.’ States-ave the exclusive 
productions of- the industry of these “States, another 
obvious illustration: présénts itself to elucidate the palpa- 
ble injustice of this systemi > i 5+ > OES 
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payment of ‘a forty per cent. import duty as he comes | 
back.. Now, itis self-evident that each will receive the 
same quantity of: manufactures in Liverpool. for his 
cotton, each will have. the same amount of duties to pay 
to the Government, and-each will obtain the same price 
for his manufactures in the United States. They come out 
precisely -even, with the immaterial exception, that, if 
the voyage consumed two or three months, the export 
duty bond.would, of course, fall due that much earlier 
than the.other. I defy the ingenuity of man to make 
out any-other difference in the two cases, let, them be 
twisted and turned as they may. Now, it certainly 
requires no great powers of combination to perceive 
that what would be true in this respect of the two 
cotton planters with cargoes worth twenty thousand 
dollars, would be equally true of all the cotton planters 
of the Union, with cargoes worth thirty millions. But 
it has been said, by a very respectable authority, that 
this argument cannot be true, because the cotton planter 
may sell his cotton in Europe, and consume the pro- 
ceeds there, bringing nothing back in return. This is 
readily admitted. Ihave never alleged any thing so 
absurd as that an export duty, which is paid, is not a 
greater burden to the planter than an import duty, 
which is not paid. My very proposition assumes, how- 
ever, what is true in point of fact, that protected arti- 
cles are imported in exchange for cotton, and that pro- 
tecting duties are actually paid upon them. If you 
dispute the fact, I refer you to the treasury statements ; 
if you dispute the inference, I refer you to the common 
arithmetic. 

Jam aware that, in answer to these views, which as- 
sume that the manufactures imported in exchange for 
agricultural staples are really the productions of the 
planters, and that, consequently, an import duty upon 
the one is equivalent to au export duty on the other, it is 
frequently replied that this would be all very true, and 
quite indisputable, if the planters really did, in point of 
fact, carry their staples abroad, and exhange them for 
manufactures. But it is said with as much solemn 
gravity asif it had any thing to do with the question, 
that this is not the real course of trade; that the plan- 
ters do not export their cotton, tobacco, and rice to 
foreign markets, and obtain manufactures for them, but 
that they sell them to.the exporting merchants, who 
sell bills on Europe to the importing merchants, who 
purchase the manufactures with these bills, and sell 
them to the retail merchants, who finally sell them to 
the consumers. 

Now, this a very fair specimen of that sort of rigma- 
role by which a conjurer puts the spectators off their 
guard, when he is about to shuffle his balls and practise 
a deception on their senses. In the name of all that is 
rational what difference does it make, as to the matter in 
discussion, whether the planters are the exporters of their 
own staples, and the importers of the manufactures re- 
ceived for them, or whether these operations are per- 
formed by the agency of other persons? If the import 
duties would throw a burden upon them as producers 
in the one case, it must equally do so in the other. 
There is surely no legerdemain in having their exchange 
effected by the interposition of two or three separate 
sets of agents, by which the planters can conjure off the 
burden which all admit they would have to bear if they 
had effected these exchanges themselves, The complexi- 
ty of the process, like the juggling of the conjurer; the 
shifting of the agents, like the shuffling of the balls, may 
bewilder and deceive the understanding of the planters, 
but they cannot possibly diminish their burdens, 

Let this process be analyzed, and the mystery will 
vanish. It is agreed, then, that if the planters made 
their own exchanges abroad, the manufactures they ob- 
tained for their staples would be their own productions, 
and that an import duty on these would be a tax upon 
them, as producers, precisely as if an export or an ex- 
cise duty had been laid upon their cotton, tobacco, or rice. 


‘Now, watch close the process by which these ex. 
changes are actually effected, and see if you can discover 
how the planters get relieved from their burdens as 
producers. The-firat step in this complicated process 
is a sale to the exporting merchants for money. - Here. 
keep a close look out, for we have reached the point on: 
which the whole controversy turns. Examine and see 
whether the planters obtain any more money for their. 
staples than they could have realized for them, by 
sending them to Europe on their own account, and 
making the exchange themselves. If they do not, it is 
conclusive proof that they evade no portion of the bur- 
den by selling here for cash in place of selling in Europe 
for manufactures. If. they do, then the exporting mer- 
chant has been guilty of the singular folly of giving 
the planters just so much more for their staples than 
they are worth; an imputation to which no one will 
suppose him to be liable. i 

The truth is, that the exporting merchants cannot and 
will not give the planters a farthing more for their 
staples than the planters could have themselves made 
out of them, by going through the whole process of the 
exchange. Ina word, the value of cotton is the vaiue 
of the foreign manufactures it will purchase. These 
are, strictly speaking, equivalent values, and converti- 
ble terms. ,In whatever degree, therefore, an import 
duty upon these manufactures will diminish their ex- 
changeable value to their producers, in the same degree, 
precisely, will such duty diminish the exchangeable 
value of the staples of exportations with which they 
are, in point of fact, purchased. 

The controversy then, disguise it as you may, re- 
solves itself into a competition between the Southern 
planters and the Northern manufacturers, for supplying 
the market of the United States with certain descrip- 
tions of manufactures. And I take it to be the very 
clearest of all propositions in politieal economy, that 
the protecting duties must, in the very nature of-things, 
inflict an injury upon the Southern planters at least 
equal to the benefit they confer upon the Northern 
manufacturers. In truth, the injury inflicted in the 
one case must be greater than the benefit conferred in 
the other. The very ground upon which the protect- 
ing duties are demanded, is, that the cotton planters 
can import and sell manufactures cheaper than the do- 
mestic manufacturers can make and sell them. So far, 
therefore, as the duties operate as a protection, they 
take away the employment of a more productive elass, 
and give it to one that is less productive. If, witha 
protection of forty per cent. the manufacturers can only 
make their ordinary profits, and if the planters can 
maintain the competition, even under this enormous dis- 
criminating duty, it is evident that with mere revenue 
duties of twelve and a half per cent. the planters could 
sell at much lower prices than the manufacturers, and 
at the same time realize much higher profits. 

_It follows, that the benefit which protecting restric- 
tions can confer upon the domestic manufacturers may be 
much less, but cannot possibly be greater than the injury 
inflicted on their rivals, theSouthern planters. When I 
advanced these opinions on this floor more than two years 
ago, they were supposed by many to involve a nove and 
visionary theory, which had not been put forth by any 
book of authority. Butit is a curious fact, tending toil- 
lustrate the contemporaneous development of these views 
in this country and in England, that almost atthe very 
time they were first publicly advanced here, they were 
published there by two authors who may be justly regard- 
ed as ornaments to this branch of political philosophy. 
Professor Senor, of Oxford, in a course of lectures on 
political economy, published in 1880, distinctly lays it 
down, “that it is impossible to encourage the industry 
of one class of producers, by means of commercial re- 
strictions, without discouraging to an equal degree the 
exertions of others. That every prohibition of importa- 
tion is a prohibition of exportation. That every restriction 
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the importation of French silks is a restriction on the 
e harina of: those articles’ with which- those: silks 
would’ have been purchased.” “That if it benefit the Eng- 
lish silk manufacturer, it injures to atleast an equal 
amount:in the whole, though the injury is‘less percepti- 
ple, because morë widely diffused, the.cotton spinner; the 
cutler, or the clothier.” Again : ‘A*resttiction. or pro- 
hibition-of the importation of any foreign commodity 
octasions a loss: to those persons who would have. pró- 
duced the English commodity with which: the excluded 
foreigi commodity would have been purchased ; it-occa- 
sions, also, aloss to those who:are forced to purchase the 
dearer. or inferior English oommodity.”* © > 
-F will now quote a few passages from an articlein the 
‘Westminster Review for.1830 ; an article in which the 


* doctrines I am maintaining ‘are illustrated by a-combi- 
` nation of. wit and philosophy very rarely united in the 


discussion of so abstruse a subject: <3 =. < 

“Gloves may be had, it shall be supposed,. from. a. 

French maker, for the value-of twe shillings. a: pair. 
An Englishman stands. up and says: that -he ‘can make 
gloves of thesame: kind for three shillings; and, there- 
fore; for the encouragement of English commerce, it is 
expedient to pass a: law to.prohibit ‘the introduction of 
French gloves at-two shillings, in order that those who 
choose. to ‘wear gloves may be obliged to take them from 
the. Englishman’ at three.”.. “When you buy a pair 
of French gloves, it is clear they are paid for in some- 
thing,” “They are paid for, to the Frenchman, it may 
be, in Sheffield goods. But if the glovemaker procures 
a law that gloves shall not be brought from France, it 
js. plain that Sheffield goods must stop. The glove- 
maker may gain employment and trade to the amount 
of two shillings, but it is: equally plain that the Shef- 
field man must lose it.” “The whole amounts to a plan 
for robbing a Sheffield man or a Birmingham, who can 
make: what people will voluntarily buy, for the bene- 
fit of the glover, who cannot; for clipping the com- 
merce of some ‘individual who has ingenuity and skill 
enough to command a market, to add to him who is 
without,” 
» Here, it will be seen that the author distinctly as- 
sumes that the principal injury produced by a restric- 
tive law is to those domestic producers “ who would have 
produced the English commodity with which the foreign 
commodity would have been’ purchased,” while the in- 
jury to- the consumer is comparatively small. 

1 will now read a short extract, which admirably ridi- 
cules that bewildering confusion of ideas which induces 
many. to believe that there is some magic in a foreign 
exchange, which relieves the domestic producer from 
the burden of a protective duty or restriction. 

“If a saving is to be made by the introduction of 
steam coaches, no effectual opposition can be made b 
the dealersin horses, because the public are sufficiently 
informed to know that all that they expend less in coach 
hire will be expended upon something else instead ; and, 
therefore, the loss of business to horse dealers will be 
balanced by an increase of business, of exactly the same 
amount, to somebody and somewhere, and they (the 
public) will gain the difference besides. They have a 
pe comprehension, that to put down steam coaches 

y act of Parliament would only be enacting. that a 
quantity of employment and profit should be taken 
from certain dealers, for the sake of giving to horse 
dealers the same quantity of employment and profits, 
and no more, with a further addition of the loss to 
the coach-riding public. of the whole difference of 
coach hire besides, They see, distinctly, that to pro- 
pose such a thing would be as great an absurdity and 
injustice, as to propose to enact that a carrier. should 
not grease his wheels for the sake of causing a great- 
er quantity of horse flesh tobe charged to his cus- 
tomers, They are aware that such a piece of legislative 
dullness as this would amount to setting up the principle 
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that ip was'for the interest of every body thatevery thing 
should: be dove'in the most bungling and roundabout 
way possible; and-that any pretence'to ineréase rational 
wealth: by such :processes‘must be foolery, or worse. “All 
this they: know; s0 long-as none of the parties propose to 
operate by the intervention of an exchange abroad: But 
let a single: change“ intervene, and: the question is' too 
much for them: “If the machine’ in-which men areto 
ride fortwo shillings, instead of three; can only be bought 
with Sheffield cutlery from France; they areutterly un- 
able to'see that the national: profit of steam-riding, the 
ultimate advantage of employing an English entler to 
effect the production of the cheap machine, instead ofan 
English horse dealer to supply the dear‘one, is the same 
as ever. In this case, they are ready to join the horse 
dealer in: begging, first, that: the employment may be 
taken from the Sheffield cutlers ; secondly, that it may 
be taken from the persons: employed in the expenditure 
of the:shillings‘of which it is proposed to rob the coach* 
riding public ;.and, thirdly, that they, the public, may 
be:robbed‘of..a: shilling: in their coach-riding,: without 
any advantage, in. the aggregate; to: anybody: = They 
can seethat it. would be: absurd to put down the omi- 
bus, upon thé ground that men- ride cheaper in@it;: but 
they cannot see that, if the omnibus could only be ‘got 
from France in exchange for Sheffield goods, the case 
would be unaltered. Was it rightly suid that John Bull: 
is a man of one idea, or, at most of two? And is-therë 
any reason why he should encourage himself in being a 
fool for the benefit of those who pat him on the back 
that they may pick his pocket ?” : 

Thus, you will perceive, sir, so far from regarding the 
consumers as the.only persons affected by restrictive 
laws, the very doctrine for which I am coutendingis clear- 
ly and distinctly affirmed. ‘It is only necessary tu substi- 
tute Southern cotton for Sheffield-cutlery, and Northern 
manufacturers for English horse: dealers, and the argu- 
ment of the author becomes identical with my own. 

Nothing, even in mathematical science, is more.cer- 
tain than that legislation can exercise no creative power 
in the way of producing wealth. No legislator has yet 
discovered the philosopher’s stone, and magic is not’one 
of the powers conferred by the constitution. Hard work, 
patient labor, these are the only agents, under Provi- 
dence, by which wealth can be-ereated, ~All the legis- 
lation in the world cannot add a blade of grass or a 
grain of wheat tothenational wealth, except by securing 
every one in the enjoyment of his property, and thereby 
stimulating his exertions. But though legislation is im- 
potent to create wealth, it is omnipotent to transfer it. 
While, therefore, it is the feeblest of all producers, it is 
the most powerful of all plunderers; and whenever: re- 
strictions or taxes confer wealth and prosperity. upon 


y | one portion of the Union, it necessarily follows that an. 


equal or greater amount of wealth and prosperity must 
be taken from some other portion. - 

What have we been told by the advocates of the 
protecting system on this floor and elsewhere? Why, 
that if we repeal or materially reduce ‘the: protecting 
duties, you sweep with the besom of destruction the 
entire face of the manufacturing States, and leave that 
whole region a scene of desolation. Sir, is this šof ‘ 
Is it true that the reduction of. the burdens of taxa- 
tion will desolate a. portion of the States of thie con- 
federacy? If it be so, how eloquently, how irresistibly 
does it demonstrate the proposition for which I am‘con- 
tending, and how plainly does it: fix the seal of ĉon- 
demnation upon that system of plunder against: which 
lam now raising my voice! What, sir! The reduc- 
tion of the taxes spread desolation! Was the- like ever 
heard before? How will this desolation be produced 4 
Itis utterly impossible—remember, sir, I bar neeroman- 
cy—that the repeal of the reduction of taxes can desolate 
one portion of the country, unless it be true that they are 
drawn from the industry of another portion, and trans- 
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ferred by legislative injustice. to. the favored region ôf 
rotection... While, therefore, gentlemen are eloquently 
prefiguring their own desolation; which is to‘result from 
restoring to my constituents: only a part of their long 
lost rights, they’ do nothing more than draw a picture of 
the desolation which the protecting system has already 
produced. throughout the Southern Atlantic States. 

I, therefore, solemnly invoke you, by the principles of 
justice, the-ties of honor and patriotism, the guaranties 
of the constitution, and by all the sanctities of social life, 

_not to.uphold any longer this gigantic system of injus- 
tice-and oppression | i uh 

Sir, I put it to the candor, the justice, and the pru- 
dence of gentlemen, if it be not time for them to pause in 
their career. The question presents itself in a practical 
way, which the dullest must comprehend; and no one, 
who is not voluntarily blind, can fail to perceive that the 
Southern States are sinking under.a weight of oppres- 
sion that no free people on earth has ever endured so long. 

The injury to the South by the continuance of the pro- 
tective system, cannot be less than the damage which 
will be produced to the manufacturing interests of the 
North by. the repeal of that system. Or, to state the 
proposition in a different form, the benefit which the 
Northern manufacturers derive from having high duties 
and restrictions imposed upon the productions and ex- 
changes of the Southern planters, cannot possibly be 
greater than the benefit which the planters would de- 
rive from the repeal of those duties and restrictions — 
Now, the benefit which the manufacturers receive from 
this system may be measured by the damage they will 
sustain by the repeal of it; and if we are to place any 
reliance on their statements, they will be great and 
overwhelming, Not less overwhelming, then, would be 
the tide of prosperity which would flow in and enrich 
the Southern planters, if the barriers which impede 
their intercourse with their natural markets were re- 
moved, and their inalienable rights to the free use of 
the products of their industry were restored to them. 

We have thus far considered this question only as it 
affects the relative interests of the contending parties: 
let us now examine it in reference to the infinitely more 
important consideration of their rights. And here the 
difference between the claims of the Southern planters 
and the Northern manufacturers is too obvious to escape 
the dullest perception. No one will venture to main- 
tain that the planters claim any thing to which they 
have not a natural and indefeasible right. They do not 
ask the Government to give them any aid of any kind; 
they only ask that it will let them alone while honestly 
employed in the pursuit of happiness. Have they not, 
for example, a natural right to produce cotton, tobacco, 
and rice? Have they not the same natural right to sell 
it wherever they can do it most advantageously, wheth- 
er at home or abroad? And does not the right to sell 
abroad involve the right of bringing home, without 
hindrance or restriction, the commodities obtained by 
that sale? It is clear, it is self-evident, that, in exer- 
cising these natural rights, the planters do not violate 
the rights of ony other class of citizens, however direct- 
ly they may come in conflict with their interests. 

Will any gentleman have. the goodness to point ont 
what right of the manufacturers 1 violate when I carry 
my cotton to Europe, exchange it for mauufactures, and 
bring them into. the United States for.the purpose of 
using them myself; or selling them to other people? No, 
sir, it cannot be done. On the other hand, there is no 
difficulty in pointing out the rights of the planters which 
you violate when you shackle their exchanges with,re- 
strictions, and incumber. them with taxes in order to 
penefit the manufacturers; you violate their right of 
property—the right to make the most they can, in a law- 
ful way, by the productions of their industry. 

- To what charter, human or divine, can you appeal for 
the power of taking away the property of one man, for 


the purpose of giving it to another? No Government 
ou the face of the earth ever had or ever can lave-the 
right to exercise such a power, either directly or. indis 
rectly, openly ‘or in disguise. “It really appears to me; 
that, in the evil times on which we have fallen, langnage 
has lost its meaning, and that the world is governed by 
a miserable cant of hypocrisy and deception. i 

You openly and unblushingly perpetrate plunder, and. 
consecrate the outrage by calling it protection! Do 
gentlemen understand the import of words? Protection? 
Protection against what? Is there a band of foreign 
mercenaries threatening to plunder and lay waste the 
manufacturing establishments.of the North? If there 
be any such danger to be apprehended, you have only 
to call upon the generous spirit of the South, and thou- 
sands will rally under your standard, prepared to shed 
the last drop of their blood in defending your rights 
and repelling the invaders. But there is no foreign ar: 
my threatening invasion : and I again ask, against-what 
is it that the manufacturers clamor so loud for proteé- 
tion? But one answer can be truly given to this queë 
tion: they desire to be protected against a fair ‘and 
equal competition with the productions of Southern in- 
dustry. Invoive it, mystify it, disguise it as you may, 
“to this complexion it must come at last.” The real in» 
vaders against whom this clamorous uproar for protee: 
tion is raised, are the planters of cotton, tobacco, and 
rice. These are the true rivals of the Northern manu 
facturers, and but for them not a single voice would bé 
heard from one extremity of this confederacy to the oth- 
er, calling for protecting laws. l : 

In a report recently submitted to the House by the 
Committee’on Manufactures, the power of this Govern: 
ment to protect manufactures is placed on a ground eh 
tirely new and original, The power, in question, sir, is 
drawn from that part of the constitution which author 
izes the imposition of taxes for the purpose of “ provi- 
ding for the common defence.” I give you the very 
words of the report: “to provide for the common de 
fence? Defence against what? against whom? Defence 
against every danger and against every foe; defence 
against all hostility, and from every evil which may bear 
upon the whole community, and menace the general 
welfare: defence, especially, against all hostility of for- 
eigners, whether in war or in peace; for the hostility 
of nations to each other is not confined to times of war. 
The common defence must be provided for as much 
against commercial rivalry as against warlike invasion; 
for the spirit of traffic, armed with power, as the expe 
rience of mankind has proved, is more insatiate and 
more grasping than all the Alexanders and Cæsars: that 
ambition has inflicted on the race of man. Now, sir, to 
say nothing of. the solecism of talking about “ hostility 
in time of peace,” a thing which I do not exactly com 
prehend, I cannot recognize that as a part of the inter- 
national or moral code of civilized nations, which ‘de- 
nounces foreign commerce as a public enemy in time of 
peace, against which an eternal war of extermination is 
to be waged, by all the powers conferred upon this Gov 
ernment, for “the common defence!” 

„I must admit, however, that this view of the subject ex- 
hibits the true character and genius of the protecting sys 
tem in a more clear, striking, and undisguised form, than 
Ihave ever before seen it presented. If I know any thing 
of the history and objects of the federal constitution, its 
primary end was the protection and defence of foreign 
commerce against the injustice and violence of foreign na- 
tions, and not the protection of one branch of domestic 
industry, engaged in producing manufactures, against sno- 
ther branch engaged in producing the exchanges of for- 
eign commerce. It is as great an outrage upon our vef- 
nacular language, as it is upon our federal constitution, to 
call this “ protection.” Į will tell you, sir, what, accord: 
ing to my view of thé subject, is the only kind of protec- 
tion which this or any other Government may lawfally 


'y-for:the outrage, by 
stor: i fully: taken; of causing 
indemnity: to be. made -for Vey sckU edie Ate ore 
When these things areaccomplished;.all the:protective 
functions of-Goyernment are fulfilled. 205.) ips 
1¢ moment: it goes: beyond this point,-and,-under the 
pretence of. giving. protection, prostitutes -its-power: to 
the unhallowed purpose-of confiscating the property: of 
one class.of citizens to.give it to another, however sacred 
the names.under which this outrage may be perpetrated, 
the Government itself becomes the instrument of inflict- 
ing the. very injustice, to prevent which was the great 
and cardinal purpose of its-ereation. : . 
That the committee may perceive more distinetly the 
real object and bearing of this protecting system upon 


the two great rival interests upon. which it operates, I]. 


will now eall-their attention to-a statistical fact which, 
I am sure, will strike every one as being extraordinary. 
I have already stated that it, was against domestic 
and not foreign industry that the manufacturers call for 
protection, . But why is it that they need this very high 
and extravagant protection? It is because foreign ma- 
nufactures arè purchased with the productions of the 
Southern: States; and because these productions are pro- 
duced by slave labor, which. is four times as.cheap in the 
operations of agriculture as. the white labor of the 
; Northern States. Yes, sir, at this moment, a day laborer 
on a cotton plantation in South Carolina, under the best 
Management, does not earn more than twelve and a 
half cents per day, This is the true and only cause why 
the manufacturers require the Government to interpose 
its powerful arm to keep down competition. It is, when 
properly considered, the greatest of all absurdities to sup- 
pose that it is against the English manufacturers that this 
protection is demanded. This is a mere flimsy disguise 
to cover the fraud and conceal the outrage perpetrated 
against the planters. I would ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, what harm the Manchester manufacturer, 
with his ten cent calico, could possibly do him, with his 
calico of the same quality at twenty cents, if there was 
no domestic production of the United States. that could 
be exchanged in England for the former. It would be. 
as impossible, sir, for the man of Manchester to bring his 
goods into competition: with those of the man of Massa- 
chusetts, as it would for the batteries of Tripoli to be 
brought to bear suceessfully on the fortress at Old Point 
Comfort. oH Gre 
If the Southern States were sunk by-an earthquake, 
or if cotton, tobacco, and rice were stricken from the list 
of natural productions by some revolution in the laws 
of nature, is there any man here so utterly ignorant of the 
laws of commerce asto suppose that the twenty cent 
calico of Massachusetts: would require any protection 
against the ten cent calico of England? ‘They never 
could be brought into competition. ‘In what manner, 
and for what purpose, would the Birmingham and 
Manchester manufacturers, bring their goods into the 
markets of the United States, and what would they ob- 
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rounitiesof..:nen, that. the Northern States:should; attempt 
to justify. the exclusion .of English: manufactures, apoi 
the:ground: that; Bngland: wilk:not: receive their gráin; 
This isnot the fonidation-of the: protecting system.: At 
is not- because England exchides:-Amerivan - productivna; 
but because she admits them almost free of duty;'that 
the Northern. manufacturers demand protection. © Thig 
system is not designed to do so very absurd ‘a thing 
as to prevent those from purchasing English manufac: 
tures who have not the meaiis of paying for them; but 
it is designed to prevent those from purchasing .who 
have the means of paying for them, to promote the in- 
terest of those who have not: `- tb Abe she Me 

-I am prepared. to. maintain, before any tribunal’ of 
New England farmers that ‘canbe: organized, that: if 


England would agree to. receive: the:grain of the: United 
States under a moderate revenue duty, it would-be ‘im- 
possible for New England: to-carnyon:with'Old: En; land 
a commerce. consisting of an exchangeof-the agricultural 
productions of :the; former: for: the: manufactures of! the: 
latter. When it is known that; the price'ofiagricultuial 
labor is much higher in the Northern: States: than ie/4g 
in. any part of. the European. world; does any ‘one ‘sup~ 
pose that grain can be produced: by such Jabor, ‘sent 
abroad under a revenue duty in foreign ports, exchanged’ 
for foreign manufactures ; and that thése can be brought 
into the United States under another'revenue duty, and 
sold as.cheap as domestic manufactures? . No; sir: if 
England were to, abolish her-corn laws to-morrow, such 
a trade could not-be carried on, Thè. Nořthern manu- 
facturer could still make goods cheaper thathe Northern 
farmer could purchase them abroad.: And: it is net ‘until 
the former comes into competition with efficient agrionl- 
tural labor, operating at. twelve and a half cents a day, 
and producing one:of the. most. valuable. staples: of ‘the 
earth, that he finds it convenient to :have his rival put 
down by act. of Congress, io Ud Ju iiou ae a 
I speak of: what:I.know experimentally, when I say 
that if the planters of South Carolina were compelled 
to: pay fifty cents: ai day for-the labor they employ ‘on 
their plantations; they could not afford to produdé cotton 
for:less than ‘twenty-five or thirty cents a pound. ‘If I 
should attempt to cultivate it'at the present ‘prices, by” 
such labor, my whole capital would be exhausted, and I’ 
should be «utterly insolvent in less than ten years,- Then,’ 
sir, it-is obvious enough that it.is:the cheap labor of the 
Southern ‘States; aid not.the cheap. Jabor ‘of foreign 
countries, against which this exterminating’war’of pro- 
hibition is waged by .the:whole confederacy of mantifac~’ 
turing interest; ses j. re i es 
I Will now bring the conduct:and the claims of our ad- 
versaries toa test-by which every christian ‘combatant: 
should be willing to be tried. I will only ask that they 
do unto others what. they: would. that others should ‘do: 
unto them. .A great deal bas been said ‘about compro- 
mising this question. Now, in order to see where the 
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true middle ground lies, upon which. the contending 
parties should meet, I will first show you what are the 
two extremes. : 3 

The manufacturers contend that high protecting. du- 
ties shall be-levied, for their benefit, upon the produc- 
tions of the Southern planters. This is one extreme. I 
will now. state-the opposite extreme, which precisely cor- 
responds with it. Suppose, then, that the planters of 
the South were to allege that they labored under great 
disadvantages in exchanging their staples for manufac- 
tures; that they had to go into foreign countries, pay 
heavy expenses in sending their staples abroad, and in 
bringing Back the manufactures obtained for them; from 
all which expenses the domestic manufacturers were 
fortunately exempted, having their customers almost at 
their own doors. And. suppose, further, that, to coun- 
tervail these disadvantages, and to encourage American 
commerce, they were to invoke the Government to per- 
mit them to import foreign manufactures free of duty, 
while a protecting excise duty of forty per cent. should 
be levied, for their benefit, upon all the domestic manu- 
factures that came in competition with their imports: 
this would be demanding precisely the same protection 
against the manufacturers which the manufacturers now 
demand and enjoy against them. I defy any one to draw 
asound distinction between them. How, then, would 
the manufacturers stand affected by having the rule 
which they have so long applied to others, applied to 
themselves? 

All their manufactures that come in competition with 
imports would have to pay into the treasury a duty of 
forty per cent. to encourage and protect the planting 
and exporting industry of the South. Would this be, 
in any respect, more unjust than the present protecting 
system? Would it not be its perfect counterpart? And 
who would be injured by these protecting excise duties 
levied upon Northern manufactures? The producers of 
these manufactures? Oh, no! We have been a thou- 
sand times told that the producer bears no part of the 
burden of a duty levied on his productions, but that the 
whole burden falls upon the consumer. If this be true, 
the manufacturers would sustain no burden, and have 
no cause.of complaint in consequence of this protecting 
excise duty. It would fall exclusively on the consumers, 
and be thus distributed equally all over the Union, as it 
is alleged of the import duties. If this doctrine is true 
in one case, it is undoubtedly true in the other. No 
rule can be true, as I often heard it said when I was 
studying arithmetic, which will not work both ways. 
Yet, sir, if we were to apply to the manufacturers the 
rule which they have applied to the planters; if an ex- 
cise duty of forty per cent. were levied and collected 
from their productions, as the import duty now is from 
the productions of the South, a clamor would be forth- 
with raised throughout the manufacturing States, like 
that “universal hubbub” which Milton describes in the 
infernal regions. A million of voices would ery out, 
“oppression! desolation! war! vengeance! you have 
destroyed our manufactures! you have reduced us to 
beggary!” . And, sir, wo unto that audacious political 
economist who should dare tostand up amidst the ruins, 
and attempt to console the manufacturers by assuring 
them, as the Southern people have been so often assured 
that they had no eause whatever to complain as pro- 
ducers, for that the whole burden of the duty must ne- 
cessarily fall on the consumers, Thus, then, having 
seen the. two extremes, it is easy to find the middle 
ground of compromise which lies between them. It is 
this: we say to our adversaries, if you will permit our 
imported manufactures to come in free of duty, wé will 
permit your domestic manufactures to remain equally 
ae from taxation ; or, to place it ona footing better 
suited to the wants of the Government, whatever duty 
you will consent to have levied on your domestic manu- 
factures, we will agree to have levied on our imported 
manufactures, If this were an original question I so- 


lemnly believe, indeed I know, that this would be the 
true point of equality. It would be as equal as a system 
of indirect taxation could be rendered. You will per. 
ceive, therefore, how liberal is the concession which the 
bill before you makes to the manufacturing interest,-and 
how far it still is from putting the South upon a footing 
of equality with the North. One-half of the whole 
scheme will still be a tax upon the productive industiy 
of the South, and a bounty to that of the North, i 
- The moment, sir, you impose a duty upon the mani- 
factures of the North, you open the eyes of the man 
facturers to the absurdity of the doctrine which main. 
tains that the whole burden of the duty falls upon the 
consumer, It never was true in any country, or in aw 
condition of trade, that the producers of commodities 
upon which impost or excise. duties were levied, could 
throw the whole burden of those duties upon the con: 
sumers. Even in the state of things most favorable to 
this result, where the duties are imposed upon the én-’ 
tire quantity of the taxed commodities consumed in the 
country, the whole burden cannot be thrown from the 
produéers to the consumers, though the principal part 
of it undoubtedly would be in most instances. If for 
example, on an emergency an excise duty should be le- 
vied upon hats and shoes, do you imagine that the whole 
burden of these duties would fall exclusively on the 
wearers of hats and shoes? So far from it, the mechan- 
ics engaged in producing these manufactures, guided by 
the unerring instinct of self-interest, would be the very 
first to complain of those duties as partial and unequ 
And if a political economist should rise up and tell them 
to make themselves easy, for-that no part-of the burden 
fell upon them as makers of the hats and shoes, they 
would indignantly reject his consolation as vain philo: 
sophy. : 

But, sir, if it be true as a general proposition, that all 
indirect taxes levied upon commodities operate, to some 
extent, as burdens upon the producers, it is much more 
obviously the case, and to a much greater extent, where 
the duties are not equally levied upon the entire quan 
tity of these commodities consumed in the country, but 
where partial and discriminating duties are levied on 
the smaller portion only of the national consumption. 
And such is precisely the condition of things, and the 
operation of protecting duties in the United States. 

I willillustrate my view by referring to the actual state 
of the imports and consumption of cotton manufactures 

The value of cotton goods produced in the United 
States for sale, at the various manufactories, may be es- 
timated at twenty-four millions of dollars ; the value of 
similar articles] imported from abroad has been, taking 
an average of several years, about eight millions of dol- 
lars; making the whole mass of cotton manufactures 
sold and consumed in the United States amount to thirty- 
two millions. In this state of our trade, the Govern- 
ment levies a duty, it will be assumed, of fifty per cent., 
not upon the whole thirty-two millions’ worth of cotton 
manufactures consumed in the country, but only upon 
the eight millions worth which are imported from for- 
eign countries. And in this state of facts, it is contend- 
ed that the domestic producers of the imported mant- 
factures, the planters of the South, are not subjected to 
any peculiar burden by these discriminating duties upon 
their productions, but that the whole burden of the 
duty is thrown exclusively upon the consumers of cotton 
goods. Let us examine this proposition, and see to what 
strange conclusions it would Jead us, A duty of fifty per 
cent. upon the eight millions of imported cotton manufac: 
tures, yields a revenue of four millions of dollars, which is 
paid into the treasury. Now, if the whole burden of 
this duty falls upon the consumers of imported cotton 
goods, it can only be so by the enhancement of the 
price of these goods fifty per cent. in the market. But 
they come into a market where there are also domesti¢ 
goods of the very same kind to the amount of twenty- 
four millions. 
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of the same kind.and quality cannot maintain different 
prices ina. common market; it-follows, that if.the price of 
the imported commodities is enhaneed fifty per cent. by 
the duties, that of the domestic commodities must rise to 
precisely the same level: + The-whole mass of cotton ma- 
nufactures would. thus be enhanced. in “price fifty per, 
cent, by a duty of fifty per cent. levied- on only one- 
fourth part of our consumption; and a tax ef four. mil- 
lions of dollars collected. and .paid into the- treasury, 
would consequently operate as a burden. of sixteen. mfi- 
lions upon the: people of the. United States! But this is 
not the.only strange consequence that. follows: .if the 
Government were. to.impose a duty of fifty per cent. 

ually upon the eight millions of cotton. goods import- 
a and. the twenty-four millions. made in the United 
States, it will not be pretended that this could possibly 
raise the price of cotton goods more than fifty per cent. 
If, then, the duty upon the eight millions.only has the 
same effect, it establishes the monstrous paradox, that a 
revenue of four millions of dollars levied upon: eight mil- 
lions of productions, is. precisely as: burdensome. to. the 
people as.a.revenue of sixteen millions of dollars levied 
upon thirty-two millions of productions! I call. upon 
those gentlemen who maintain that the whole burden of 
the duty falls: upon the consumer, to abandon their 
theory, or admit these to be its legitimate conclusions, 
I am aware that the advocates of free trade once main- 
tained these opinions, and, hence inferred that the manu- 
facturing States were as much oppressed by the protect- 
ing system as any other portion of the Union.. But the 
people of those States, feeling, and seeing and knowing 
that they were in a state of high prosperity, laughed at 
these as mere speculative theories, 

The truth is, that when a small portion only of a cer- 
tain description of commodities is selected for taxation, 
and a discriminating duty is levied-upon that portion, 
it follows, of necessity, that the greater part of the bur- 
den imposed upon these selected and prescribed articles 
must fall upon their producers. My own opinion on this 
subject is founded upon a principle that is perfectly 
clear; but the precise proportion which the consumers 
and producers respectively bear of the burdens imposed, 
must be, in some degree, conjectural One proposition, 
however, may be confidently affirmed—the amount of 
the aggregate burden imposed upon all the consumers 
of cotton goods, foreign and domestic, does not exceed 
the amount of the revenue collected by the Government 
upon the eight millions which we import from abroad. 
If these eight millions constituted the whole consumption 
of the country, it is conceded that, even in that case, it 
would be difficult to transfer the whole burden. of ‘the 
duty to the consumers. But when these eight millions 
of taxed commodities come into a market where they 
meet the competition of twenty-four millions of the same 
sort of goods which pay no duty at all, the difficulty of 
making the consumers pay the whole amount of-the tax 
levied is obviously increased. But, admitting that they 
can be made to pay it, how will it be distributed? It 
must be equally diffused over the whole thirty-two mil- 
lions of cotton manufactures consumed in the country. 
Four. millions of dollars, therefore, the amount of tax- 
ation imposed, will operate as a tex of twelve and a half 
per cent. on all the consumers of the thirty-two millions 
of cotton fabries in the United States. As it is. obvious 
that the consumers of imported cotton manufactures 
wauld only bear, in the case stated, a burden of twelve 
and a half per cent., it would seem to follow, as a corol- 
lary, that the remaining thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
of the duty paid at the custom-house must be a burden 
on the producers: for it may be laid down as a univer- 
sal rule, that wherever a duty is levied upon any pro- 
duction, whatever part-of that duty cannot. be thrown 
upon the consumer, must, of necessity, fall on- the pro- 

lucer. 


As itis evident that the imported and domestic articles | - 


These. views of the subject, which I fear I have very 
indistinetly : presented, bring me to what- regard -as:-a 
very important topic in this discussion: I allude to.the 
embarrassment and.econfusion which result. from estimat- 
ing the value-of every, thing in money, and the habitual 
confoundation of the money price with the exchangeable 
value of all commodities. If the cotton planters, for ex- 
ample, were to. carry their cotton to Europe themselvés, 
and exchange it for: manufactures without the interven- 
tion of commercial agents, and. if the Government were 
to levy: the taxes.in ‘kind, by taking fromthe planters, I 
will suppose, forty out, of-every. hundred. bales of the 
goods into which they had. converted. their cotton, no 
one could fail to perceive that the system of protecting 
duties would be as unjust, unequal, and- oppressive as 
the wickedness of man could make it: . Yet nothing can 
be more certain than that the intervention ‘of. commer- 
cial agents and of money produces no change whatever, 
either in the extent or the distribution of the burdens of 
taxation. ..I will now attempt to make this demonstra- 
bly. clear; -by analyzing the actual operations of the: €x- 
changes, of. our foreign commerce, and. by: pointing: out 
the influence: of: our, commercial..restrictions : upon the 
relative-value of specie and. of other commodities... .%,, 
“It. is a very common remark among the advocates..of 
the restrictive system, that duties upon. imports would 
be equivalent to duties upon the exports given. in 
exchange for, them, if it were true that nothing could 
be obtained abroad for our exports but the. imports 
which are subject to the duties in question. . But. it 
is said this is not the case, inasmuch as the cotton 
planter may import specie in exchange for his cotton, 
which is subject to no duty at all. Now, the error 
of this view of the subject consists in supposing that 
specie has a fixed and invariable value as compared 
with other commodities; whereas, in truth, its relative 
value is quite as subject to the influence of commer- 
cial. restrictions as that of any other article of com- 
merce, Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, that, 
under a-system of perfectly free trade, tea and coffee 
were imported at precisely the same price, and..that, 
in this state of things, a duty of fifty per cent. should 
be laid upon tea; in this case, no one would have 
any difficulty in comprehending the change which 
would be. produced in the relative exchangeable value 
of these two articles, by subjecting one of them to a du- 
ty of fifty per cent., and leaving the other entirely. ex- 
empted from duty. It is perfectly plain that, whereas 
one pound of coffee would purchase one pound of tea 
previous to the imposition of the duty on tea, it. would 
afterwards require one pound and a half of coffee to ac- 
complish the same object. This remark is.as. plainly 
applicable to any other articles, or classes of articles, 
where the one is subjected to a duty from. which the 
other is exempted.’ No one will be found to dispute so 
obvious a principle, so long as it is confined to the ordi- 
nary commodities of trade; but the moment you pro- 
pose to apply it to specie, the understanding seems.to be 
confounded and bewildered, owing, perhaps, to the habi-. 
tual association by which a fixed and unalterable value 
is attached to specie as the universal equivalent for. all 
other commodities. Amidst all the fluctuations in the re- 
lative prices and exchangeable values of the various arti< 
cles ofcommerce, it rarely occurs to any: onethata change 
in the relative value of specie has had any agency in. pro- 
ducing those fluctuations; yet, most assuredly, specie is 
subject to precisely the same law in this respect: as -any: 
other article. If, for example, one hundred dollars in 
specie would purchase one hundred yards of cloth-under. 
a sygtem of free trade in both commodities, and in. this: 
state of things, a duty of fifty per cent. should be levied, 
upon the importation of cloth, no proposition can be lesg: 
liable to dispute than that one hundred and fifty, instead. 
of one hundred dollars, would be required. to purchase, 
one hundred yards of cloth, after the duty on cloth had. 
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‘been long enough im operation to produce its natural 
effect upon-thé exchangeable value ofthe two articles, 
The certain effect, therefore, of attempting to avoid the 
burden of:a:restriction upon our usual imports, by resort- 
ing to-the importation of specie, would be to degrade 
the value of specie in the United States as compared 


with all other articles, excepting the staples of exporta- |- 


tion;: In other words, the exchangeable value of specie 
in the United States would be. diminished precisely in 
the'degree ‘that the price of other articles would be en- 
hatided: by the restriction, and by the consequent im- 
- portation of specie. : To make this plain, I will now sup- 
pose’that there existed no duty or restriction upon the 
importation of any foreign production: if, in this state 
of our laws and‘our trade, all the duties should be im- 
posed upon foreign manufactures, which now constitute 
the protecting. system, and specie continued to be im- 
ported free of duty, the first effect of the restriction 
would be to suspend the importation of all articles sub- 
ject-to: the protecting duties. As the relative prices of 
these articles in England and the United States would 
be adapted to a state of free trade, the exporter of cot- 
ton would find it more to his advantage, upon the first 
imposition of the protecting duty, to import specie in 
exchange for his cotton, and purchase domestic manu- 
factures with it, than to import foreign manufactures 
under the high duties imposed upon them. This opera- 
tion would go on until the relative value of manufactures 
in England and the United States, as compared with 
specie, should be so far changed that it would be more 
advantageous for the exporters of cotton to import man- 


ufactures, even under the high duties, than to import’ 


specie. This change in the relative value of manufac- 
tures. in the two countries would be produced by the 
diminution of the quantity of specie in England, and the 
accumulation of it in. the United States. Money would 
rise in value in England, or, which is the same thing, 
the money price of things would fall; in asmall degree, 
however, as the quantity. of specie exported to the 
United States would bear a very small proportion to 
the immense mass of productions in England, and her 
other markets, in which money is required to circulate, 
At the same time, the value of specie would fall in the 
United States, or, which is the same thiag, the money 
price of all commodities, except the staples of exporta- 
tion, would rise in our market, in a very considerable 
degrée, too, because the increased quantity of money 
required to circulate American commodities would bear 
a large proportion to the whole mass of productions it 
would be required to circulate, owing to the artificial 
state of domestic prices created by the protecting duties, 
It is immaterial to my purpose to determine the degree 
precisely in which the value of money would be appre- 
ciated in. England, and depreciated in the United States. 
The important point to be established is, that the appre- 
ciation abroad, and the depreciation at home, united, 
would produce a considerable change in the value of 
money as compared with commodities generally, anda 
change fully equal to the rate of the protecting duties, 
in'the value of money, as compared with the protected 
articles. if, for example, the average of the protecting 
duties ‘was fifty per cent., itis plain that a dollar in 
England, as compared with protected articles, would be 
worth precisély as much as a dollar and a half in the 
United States, compared with the same articles... It 
would require, therefore, fifty per cent. more of the pre- 
cious metals, or of their substitutes, to circulate.a given 
uantity of protected articles in the United States, after 
the protecting duties were imposed, than it required 
before. And, until a new distribution and adjustment 
of the quantity of the precious metals should take place 
betwéen: England and the United States, adapted to the 
new: and artificial atate of prices in the two countries, 
thé-iniportation of protected ‘articles from England, 
which -had -peen suspended by the protecting.-duties, 


J could not be resumed.” After this: adjustment ‘should 


take place, however, the United.States would: have:the 
precise quantity of specie wiih they required inthe 
actual state of their trade, and the adjustment, there: 
fore, would not be temporary, but ‘as permanent.as the 
commercial restrictions which gave rise to it. PER 
Let us now examine -the effect which this changen 
the value of money will produce on the exchangeable 
value of the great staples of exportation, cotton, tobaces, 
and rice. As their money price in the United States:ig 
notoriously governed by their money price abroad; and 
as it is evident that their money price abroad cannot be 
increased by the duties laid upon the imports we receive 
for them, it may be safely assumed that the money price 
of these staples will not be greater in the United States 
under a system of protecting duties, than it would be 
without such a system, In point of fact, even the money 
price of our staples of exportation is slightly diminished 
by the protecting system; but I will take it for grant- 
ed, for the sake of argument, that it is undiminished: 
Even upon this assumption, it is apparent that the reat 
price, or, in other words, the exchangeable value of 
these staples, must be diminished in the United States 
precisely in the degree that the value of specie is depre 
ciated, as compared with other commodities. If the 
planters can obtain only the same quantity of specie for 
their staples, while the price of the whole list of pro- 
tected articles isenhanced from thirty to fifty per cent., 
and all other articles in a smaller degree, it is a self-evi- 
dent proposition, that the exchangeable value of cotton, 
tobacco, and rice, is diminished, precisely to the same 
extent that the average price of alt other articles is en- 
hanced by the protecting duties. . i H 

Money is of no value, but for the command it givesto 
its possessor over the necessaries and luxuries of life. It 
is perfectly absurd, therefore, to deny that the real price; 
the exchangeable value of cotton, is diminished, because 
the same numberof silver dollars can be obtained for it, 
when it is notorious that it will require one huné 
and thirty, or one-hundred and fifty of these dollars to 
purchase the same quantity of the comforts of life that 
one hundred dollars would purchase if it were not for 
the protecting duties. Money is not, in itself, a source 
of enjoyment. . If I could purchase the same amount of 
enjoyment for oné: dollar, that I can with ten, I would 
be precisely as wealthy with ten thousand dollars as I 
am with one hundred thousand, Nothing but a puerile 
and contemptible vanity can be gratified by increasing 
a man’s store of gold and silver, unless it increases also 
his command over the various productions of human. ine 
dustry which minister to his wants and his desires. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, to the true 
understanding of this subject, that we bear constantly 
in mind the distinction between the money price and 
the exchangeable value of cotton, tobacco, and rice, as 
they are affected by the protecting system. In the re 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means, it is assumed 
that the real price or exchangeable value of cotton is 
diminished at least two cents a pound by the indirect 
operation of the protecting duties. I confidently be 
lieve that the diminution is much greater than even this 
estimate, which I will now attempt to prove by a plain 
analysis. oo a 

Itis agreed that the planter gets no more money for his 
cotton, and I have granted (contrary to the fact) that he 
gets as much as he would ifhe enjoyed a free trade. Now, 
what are the uses to which a planter ean apply his mo~ 
ney? If he wishes to purchase cotton or woollen manu- 
factures, he will have to give, upon an average, forty or 
fifty per cent. more for them in consequence of the pro- 
tecting duties; and, asa matter of course, in this branch 
of his exchanges, the value of his money will be propor- 
tionately diminished. If he wishes to purchase iron for 
the purposes of his plantation, he will have to give at 
least one hundred per cent. more than it would cost if 
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trade ‘were free; and 
lars'to purchase what o 
wishes to purchase iroi 

give twenty-seven an 
hats, thirty-three 
him, bat for the protectin: 


ished ii: qüantity in exact, proportion tothe degradation 
of the: valué of specie. = foe ts, Sad Sue 


undoubtedly obtain a niuch more valuable exchange for 
his productions. In a word; money: whith he: receives 
in England is worth forty:or fifty per cent: more there 
than it is here, for all:the uses to which ke wishes to'ap- 
ply it. But you interpose your protecting. duties, and 
thereby prevent him'from ‘using it in England under the 
heavy penalty- of forty or fifty per cent., in order that 
he may be compelled to bring it into the United States, 
and apply it to the purchase of domestic’ itanufactures, 
at prices forty or fifty per cent. higher than they would 
cost him in England.. However it may: be` disguised, 
therefore, by the interposition of. the various agents: by 
whom the complicated process of the foreign exchange 
is performed, it is nevertheless certain ‘that the alterna 
tive is presented to the planter, either to exchange his 
cotton for-foreign manufactures; ‘and pay ‘forty ‘or fifty 
per cent. on’ the value of them’ for the privilege of 
making the exchange, or ‘to exchange it for domestic 
manufactures; and pay forty or fifty per cent. for them 
beyond the price for which ‘the same articles could be 
obtained from England.” Heavy asthe penalty is, the 
planters find it to their advantage -to adopt: the former 

ranch of the altertiative. Ves, sii “they find: it more 
advantageous to pay this ehortous penalty, and go to 
those natural markets from-whieh it is the whole scope 
of your legislation ‘to exdlide. them, than to go-to the 
miserable domestic market to-which you wish to confine 
them, without paying any. penalty aball: And, sir, as 
long as cotton, tobacco, or rice continues to be pro- 


| dictions. of other ; f 
fally equal to the consumption of the country: 


o whatever extent you may carry 
yo have destroyed the businëss of 


But 
be, certain it is that a clamorous" de- 
protection has been made at every’ interval 
of four years since the tariff of 1816; and but for the 
extraordinary state of ‘the’country, I--think it notim- 
probable that-a similar demand would. have been made 
now, ‘These facts “satisfactorily prove that no rate of ` 
duties that will not:prohibit the exportation of our South- 
ern ‘staples, can “prohibit, for any ‘leigth-of time; the 
importation of those’ manvfactures which’ are now im- 
ported in exchange for them. If yon were'to raise ‘your 
average of duties to sixty per cent. to-morrow, in’ less 
than'twelve months nearly the same ‘amount’ of manu- 


cessity of increasing it has always: become apparent Bae 


.| factures would be imported as is imported now, wnless 


the-exportation‘of Southern ‘staples: should be cut off 
or curtailed by it. How can it be otherwise? How is 
it possible that ¢otton, tobacco, and rice ean be éxported, 
if Something réquired for our national eonsumption be 
not received for them from foreign nations? ‘The non- 
sensical idea of importing specie, the most absürd of all 
the follies of the mercantile system, can ‘now find no 
advocates. “It, is ‘heither’ more nor Jess than’ the old 
Spanish policy of ‘making the nation wealthy by’ hoard- 
ing‘specie, exhibited in a different but much more ‘effi 
cient foim than that in which it was once exhibited by 
Bpi: ce er vss ee ; 
“Ske ‘attempted to prohibit, by penal laws, ‘the ex- 
portation of specie; you do that which is‘much more 
effectual, by forcing its importation, and then prohibit- 
ing the importation of anything which can give rise to 
the exportation of it. ; Eem ea 
“If the planters of the South should be weak enough 
to‘attempt to enrich themselves or the nation by receiv- 
ing the annual amount of their staples in pecie, from 
foreign countries, they would exhibit the folly ‘and fa- 
tuity of the wretched miser who ‘perishes amidst: the 
hoards of ‘his treasure for the want of foods...” oe 
' What; then; eat they receive for their staples? If you 


exclude the ‘protected articles, the whole of our national 
imports would 


not amount to‘more than one-half the . 
value of the Southérn staples; and these are principally 


| imports ‘which are now-received in exchangé for the pro- 


parts- of tle Union, to“an’ amount 


now produce the authority of ‘the two writers I 
have already quoted, to sustain the doctrine justlaid down, 
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as to the effect of commercial restrictions in changing the 
value of the precious metals. Professor Senior says: 

“They cannot deny that the commodities. they would 
exclude must be given tous gratuitously, or in exchange 
for our own produce, or for money. The first supposition, 
granting we could be sufferers by it, is too absurd even 
for the reasoners whom I am describing. If they adopt 
the second, ‘they must admit that the loss to the pro- 
ducers, whose exports we indirectly prohibit, balances 
the gain tò those whom we forcibly encourage, leaving 
the loss to the public uncompensated. . They are driven, 
therefore, to maintain that the payment would be in 
money; and to suppose that such a payment could be 
continued, and would be an evil, is the mercantile 
theory.” ‘Again: “Iwill suppose that all the protect- 
ing duties with which we have clogged our commerce 
‘with France, are suddenly removed, and that the removal 

is immediately followed by an, increased importation of 
French commodities to the amount of five millions ster- 
ling. And I will suppose the commercial restrictions, 
on the part of France, to remain unaltered. I will sup- 
pose, too, that the five millions in question are actually 
remitted in money. It is admitted that the afflux of so 
large a sum from England, and its influx into France, 
must sink all English priees, and occasion a general rise 
of prices in France. Indeed, if it did not, the transaction 
would be one of pure benefit to England, and of pure 
loss to France. As money is nota source of gratification, 
but a mere instrument of commerce, if our prices were 
not affected by parting with a portion of our money, we 
should be insensible of our loss; or rather we should 
have sustained no loss whatever, and have gained the 
five millions’ worth of French commodities without an 
real sacrifice, while France would have parted with those 
commodities, and received no sensible equivalent,” 

The case put by the author, it will be seen, is the coun- 
terpart of that by which I have illustrated the effect of 
our restrictions upon the value of money. The same argu- 
ment, however, which shows that the repeal of restric- 
tions would cause money to flow out of the country, and 
rise in value, equally proves that the imposition of re- 
strictions would cause money to flow in and sink in value. 

Mr. Ricardo, one of the most distinguished of the prac- 
tical economists of Europe, lays down these principles: 

“Gold and silver having been chosen for the general 
medium of circulation, they are, by the competition of 
commerce, distributed in such proportions amongst the 
different countries of the world, as to accommodate them- 
selves to the natural traffic which would take place if 
no such metals existed, and the trade between countries 
were purely a trade of barter.” 

“ Now suppose England to discover a process for mak- 
ing wine, so that it should become her interest rather 
to grow it than to import it, she would cease to manu- 
facture cloth for exportation, and would grow wine for 
herself. The money price of these commodities would 
be regulated accordingly. Cloth would continue for 
some time to be exported from this country, because its 
price would continue to be higher in Portugal than here ; 
but money, instead of wine, would be given in exchange 
for it, till the accumulation of money here, and its 
diminution abroad, should so operate on the relative 
value of cloth in the two countries, that it would cease 
to be profitable to export it.” 

“It is thus that the money of each country is appor- 
tioned to it in such quantities only as may be necessary 
to regulate a profitable trade or barter.” “ But the di- 
minution of money in one country, and its increase in 
another, do not operate on the price of one commodity 
only, but on the prices of all.” f 

“This higher value of money will not be indicated by 
the exchange; bills may continue to bé negotiated at par, 
although the- prices of corn and labor should be 10, 20, or 
30 per cent. higher in one country than another.” 

“When each country has precisely the quantity of 
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money ‘which it ought to have, money will not, indeed, ; 


be of the same value in each; for, with respect to many 
commodities, it may differ 5, 10, or even 20 per cent., 
but the exchange will be at par.” z 

Here, sir, is a distinct recognition of the principles for 
which I am contending, as it regards the distribution of 
money amongst different nations, and-the changes pro- 
duced in its value by the increase or diminution of its 


quantity. The cases stated by way of illustration are not 


_precisely analogous to our case; but I feel warranted in 


saying, that if this were submitted to these authors, the 
principles they have laid down would induce them to 
pronounce the same opinion in relation to it which I have 
endeavored to present. i 
It is distinctly affirmed that the accumulation of mone 
depresses its value; and as all commercial restrictions 
upon imports, while exports are free, must not only eause 
an accumulation of money, but permanently retain it as 
long as the restriction continues, it follows that the price, 
or, more properly, the exchangeable value of exports, 
must be permanently diminished in the precise degree 
that the value of specie is depreciated. ; 
This view of the subject furnishes a complete and satis- 
factory solution of a puzzling difficulty which many per- 
sons cannot get over, and which may be appropriately 
denominated the Pons asinorum of this great controversy, 
When it is contended that the protecting duties do not 
fall exclusively upon the consumers, but partly upon the 
producers of the exports, and partly on the consu mers of 
the imports, every merchant’s clerk is ready with the 
reply, that as the importing merchant must add the duty 
as well as his usual profits to the cost of every import, 
it necessarily follows that the consumer must pay the duty. 
Now, it is admitted that the importing merchant must 
increase the money price for which he sells a foreign 
manufacture, soas to indemnify himself for the duty paid 
on it; but we have seen that this enhanced money price 
is produced in part by the depreciation in the value of 
money. In whatever degree the increased price of pro- 
tected articles arises from this depreciation in the value 
of money, all other commodities in the same market or 
commercial community will experience a corresponding 
increase of price. 
It is true, therefore, as issometimes supposed, that the 


‘Northern farmers and laborers are as much oppressed by 


the protecting system as the people of tbe Southern 
States, other than the planters. Experience confirms the 
conclusions of theory on this subject. Whatever in; 
creases the prosperity and profits of the great and lead- 
ing employments of capital in any community, has al- 
ways been found to increase the prosperity and profits 
of all subordinate employments, as well as the wages of 
labor. It is obvious that, in the same local community, 
where the transfer of capital and labor from one employ- 
ment to another is easily effected, there cannot long con- 
tinue different rates of profit and wages of labor. The 
truth of this remark will strike the commonest observer. 
But the precise mode in which this equality of profits 
and wages is produced, is not so obvious. If, for exam- 
ple, protecting duties enbance the money price of the 
various manufactures upon which they are laid, to the 
full extent of these duties, they, at the same time, 
enhance the price of all other articles in the manufactur- 
ing region, though not to so great an extent. In what- 
ever degree the rise of the price of protected manufac: 
tures is produced by the quantity and diminished value 
of money, in that degree all other articles in the same 
region of country are enhanced also. While, there- 
fore, the price of manufactures is increased forty or fifty 
per cent. by the protecting duties, the price of all farm- 
ing productions is probably increased twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. It results that the burden imposed upon 
the Northern consumers is only the difference between 
the price of the protected and the unprotected produc- 
tions of that part of the Union. For the same reason that 
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jes upon the producers and: consumers 
subjected :to these respective duties.’ 
ample; a discriminating ‘excise. duty. were 
d upon the produeers-of one-third part only: of the 
-cotton ‘manufactures'of the United States, every body 
would.admit that-almost the whole burden of this duty 
would fall: upon the prétiacers of the proscribed manu- 
‘factures. ~The éxemption: of the other two-thirds from: 
taxation would render it ‘obviously impossible to throw 
the burden of the ‘duty on the consumers, ae 
Now,,-this is. equally true of import duties levied upon 
foreign: manufactures, while domesti¢ manufactures of 
the same kind, and'of twice the ‘amount, are exempted’ 
from duties. And the reason why it. is‘not equally. ap- 
at forty per cent. (though “it-is in ‘fact. more,) and | parent, is, that, as excise duties operate upon domestic. 
setting down the Southern’ exports’ at. thirty-five | exchanges, there is nothing in the transaction that 
millions of dollars, we have the sum of fourteen millions | brings an increased quantity of money into the market. 
of dollars as the amount; of the revenue annually levied | Every body sees, therefore, that,. in the case stated, the’ 
from the productions of the Southern States, of which:| price of the dutied article cannot be increased as much 
more ‘than one. half is:travsférred: as. a: tribute to the’ even.as sh el fea of the amount.of: the duty, and 
manufacturing ` States: “But. the actual. éxtent. of. the| the principal burden must:consequently.be borne by: 
transfer’ of wealth which takes ‘place, annually, from:| the producer, - piped pk Ae ee | Apan te 
. Ifmoney werenot admitted free of duty: from foreign 
we take into the estimate:the exchanges between those | countries, and if the quantity of it in the United States 
two sections, as well aş our: foreign exchanges. ` remained the same, after the imposition of protecting 
duties, as before, it would be equally. as apparent, as in 
the case of excise duties, that the producers must bear 
most of the burden. The very first effect of laying on 
protecting duties, in such a state of things, would be a 
Plain, palpable fall in the money price of the staples of 
exportation in the United States, almost exactly pro- 
portioned to the duties, while the money price of the 
five to fifty per cent. more for all the articles we receive. | protected articles would remain unchanged.. The ex- 
changeable value of the staples of exportation would be 
no more diminished than it is now, butoit would be 
more obvious, from being’ indicated by a. fall in the 
money price. of those staples, instead of a rise in the 
money price-of protected manufactures, Be 
For. the purpose of embodying these principles.in a 
practical illustration, and of emonstrating, that. partial 
and discriminating duties upon a portion: only of. the 
uational consumption must operate as taxes, upon. pro- 
duction, I will seppose that one-third part. of each and 
‘| every article consumed, in the United States, were pro- 
duced south of the Potomac, and the other two-thirds 
north: of that river. I will, moreover, suppose that a 
political economist were to rise up in the North, and 
propose that the whole amount of the federal taxes 
should be levied by excise duties upon that third of the 
various articles of our consumption which was produced. 
south of the Potomac. He would be at no loss for ar- 
guments to sustain this proposition as a just and equal 
scheme of taxation, if it be true that the whole burden 
of indirect taxes falls upon the consumers. He could 
truly allege that it would be much more economical to 
collect the duties from one-third part of the Union, than 
from the whole, inasmuch as only one-third of the num- 
ber of revenue officers would be required ; and. if it 
would be an equal and just system, its economy should 
be decisive in its favor, a 
Let us now dispassionately examine its true operation, 
assuming that the productions of theSouth amounted.to 
sixty millions, and those from the North to one hundred 
and twenty. millions, and that an excise duty of forty 
per cent. should be levied on the. former, yielding an 
annual revenue of twenty-four millions of dollars. 
Taking the article of shoes as an example, and assuming 
that twelve millions of pairs should be annually con- 
sumed in the United States, averaging the value of 
one dollar each, it would follow, from the supposition, 
that the Southern States would produce four. millions 
of these pairs, and that the Southern shoemakers 
should pay excise duties to the amount, of one million. 
r 7 six hundred thousand dollars, Now, it ismaintained that 
to prove the great inequality and injustice of that} all the duties fall upon the consumers,-and consequently 
system. ‘The reason is now apparent why import duties | that the Southern producers of shoes would have no 
have been erroneously supposed to operate differently more cause to complain of these partial duties than any 
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Ways and Means is much too small. 

As to this burden, there can be no. mistake; for itis 
certain that the money piice of the articles we receive 
from the Northffor the staples there consumed, is in- 
creased to the-amount of at lesist two millions by the 
protecting duties; and it is as certain that the money 
pes of cotton, tobacco, and rice, is not increased at all, 

ut rather diminished. by those duties. 

Upon the whole, then, the annual -production of the 
three great agricultural staples of the South, consumed 

` both abroad and at home, amounts to at least forty 
millions of dollars. The effect of the protecting system, 
as we have séen, is. to depress the exchangeable value 
of this whole amount of production, as compared both 
with the manufactures of the North, and with foreign 
manufactures, in the exact degree that it enhances the 
prices of those manufactures. In other words, upon all 
the exchanges of the planters, at home and abroad, they 
pay an average of forty per cent. more for what they 
purchase, while the price of their staples is not at all in- 
creased; and this unequal state of their exchanges is 
exclusively produced by-the protecting duties. 

Sir, this is no picture of the imagination; it is a plain 
analysis, a-striet business view of our condition, And 
I do not know any language: by which I can better 
deseribe the aggregate operation. of the protecting 
system.upon the different sections of this Union, than 
to say that it is an annual legislative draft upon the 
productive industry of the planting States, in favor of 
the manufacturing States, for between ten and fifteen 
millions of dollars, signed by the presiding officers of 
the two Houses, and countersigned by the Presidebt of 
the United States. : 

Having now explained. the agency of money in the 
exchanges of foreign commerce, and its tendency to dis- 
guise the actual operation of the protecting system, the 
committee will the more readily perceive the force and 
propriety of the illustrations which have been adduced 
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other class of people, as all must be equally. the wearers 
and consumers of shoes. . It is evident that the consum- 
ers of the South would be subject to no greater burden, 
as consumers, than those of the North, for'the prices of 
Southern made shoes could not be any-higher than that 
of Northern made shoes in the same common market ; 
there could not. be two prices fer the same quality of 
shoes. The whole result would consequently be, that 
the consumers of the North and of the South would pay 
the very same price for shoes, and be subject to. the 
very same burden in consequence of this duty. But 
the Southern shoemakers, it-is obvious, would pay taxes 
to the amount of one million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, While those of the North would pay none at all. 
Here, then, would be a specific tax of one million six 
hundred thousand dollars levied on the producers of 
shoes in the South, diminishing the annual income of 
that section of the Union precisely to that extent, as 
compared with the income derived by the Northern 
section from the same quantity of the same kind of labor. 
The course of reasoning which I have applied to shoes, 
will equally apply to every other article; and it will fol- 
low that the grand aggregate of this scheme of partial 
and discriminating excise duties would be to throw the 
entire burden of federal taxation upon the Southern 
States, though the consumers of both sections would be 
equally affected by it. It would be exclusively a tax 
upon the producers, and would be, in no respect, less 
unjust and oppressive than if the same sum were levied, 
by a poll tax, upon the shoemakers, and the various oth- 
er producing classes of the Southern States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if that scheme of adjusting the 
tariff should prevail, which proposes to repeal ali the du- 
ties on unprotected articles, and levy the whole federal 
revenue by import duties upon those articles which are 
obtained from abroad in exchange for cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, we shall have the very system which I have 
described, to all substantial intents and purposes; the 
only difference will be inthe name. In the one case, as 
in the other, the entire burden of federal taxation will 
be thrown upon the Southern States, as certainly as if 
the revenue were exclusively raised by an excise duty 
upon cotton, tobacco, and rice, at the moment of their 
passing from the warehouses of the planters. I pro- 
nounce it to be utterly impossible for the ingenuity of 
man to devise a plan of raising revenue more unjust and 
unequal in its operation upon the exporting States of 
this confederacy. 

Such are the views I have deemed it proper to present 
of inequality of the protecting duties, as a system of taxa- 
tion and contribution, I will now briefly advert to the 
still greater inequality which existsin the disbursements 
of this Government ; acireumstance which greatly aggra- 
vates the oppressiveness of the system, and makes it ab- 
solutely desolating to the planting States, This, sir, is 
comparatively a new department of political economy. 
The tremendous infiuence of Government disbursements 
in the distribution of national wealth seems to have been 
overlooked by the ablest men in Europe, until the ter- 
mination of the wars which grew out of the French re- 
volution, The great distress which was produced in 
England by the transitions from war to peace, and the 
consequent curtailment of the annual loans and disburse- 
ments of the Government, to the extent of something like 
one hundred millions of dollars, disclosed to the states- 
men of that country the true secret of the immense fi- 
nancial resources which had earried them through the 
war, and which were apparently as miraculous as the 
military resources of the French emperor. They made 
the important discovery that the aggregate wealth of a 
nation, and particularly its pecuniary resources for war, 
are scarcely diminished at all by the heaviest taxa- 
tion, so long as the revenue collected is disbursed 
within the country; and that almost the whole operation 
consisted, not in destroying capital and wealth, but in 


‘another. 


transferring them from one class of the community-to: 
Sir, I am greatly within the limits of what I might af: è 
firm, when I say that taxesto the amount of five millions” 


would annually reeeive, judging from her present peni 
sion list, about two hundred thousand dollars of this pem ` 
sion fund. Now, somebody must pay the taxes by which ` 
these pensions are provided. The Government cannot; 
create money, like Midas, by converting every thing it 
touches into gold. Whoever they may be that pay these ` 
taxes, it is certainly a burden to them, abstracting pre 
cisely so much from their annual income. The money 
goes to Vermont, and is paid to the pensioners; and the 
old theory assumes that it is so much productive capital 
forever vanished and gone. But itis not so, Almost 
the precise sum of money which was taken from the taz 
payers, is now in the hands of the pensioners, and is just 
as productive as it ever was. The pensioners may them: ` 
selves apply it to some useful and profitable business, and 
if they do not, the very first persons to whom they pay it 
away, almost certainly will. What, then, is the amount ` 
of the aggregate national loss of wealth and capital result ‘ 
ing from this operation? It is precisely the sum which 
these pensioners would have produced by their labor, 
without the pensions, beyond what they now produce by 
that labor after receiving the pensions, and this would 
not, probably, amount to ten per cent. on the sum they re-_ 
ceive from the Government. If the pensioners should 
prove to be industrious men, and apply their incomes to 
some productive purpose, the nationai loss will be reduced 
toa mere trifle. It will consist, not, indeed, of the expenses. 
of collecting and disbursing, for even these will accrue to 
the benefit of the collecting and disbursing officers, but 
it will consist of the sum which those officers would have 
made in some private pursuits, if they had not been un- 
productively employed by the Government. 

I have selected this single instance of the effect of 
the Government disbursements as an illustration of the. 
whole. In a pecuniary point of view, the nation loses, 
in the aggregate, only the sum which the officers, sol- 
diers, sailors, and other persons employed by the Goy- 
ernment, are prevented from making in some productive 
employment. This would not amount, upon an avbrage, 
to more than five millions of dollars on a revenue of 
twenty-four millions collected and disbursed by the 
Government. The remaining nineteen millions are 
merely transferred from those parts of the Union where 
the taxes are levied, to those in which they are dis- 
tributed, without any aggregate diminution of the ns- 
tional wealth. In a country like England, having a small 
territory, this operation is scarcely felt. The burdens of 
the taxes, and the benefits of the disbursements, are s0 
equally distributed every where, that the one is almost’ 
completely counterbalanced by the other. In the 
United States it is almost precisely the reverse. In 
South Carolina and Georgia, for example, States 
which contribute probably three times their proper: 
Toota of taxation, amounting to upwards of five millions, 

ere have not been annually expended one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the last ten years. Almost the whole of a 
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revenue of twenty-four millions of dollars is distributed 
north of the Potomac, principally among the manufac- 
turing States; adding additional stimulus to their indus- 
try, already. too highly stimulated by the enormous 
bounties of the protecting system. In the exact degree 
that these unequal disbursements enrich. the Northern 
States, it is self-evident that they must impoverish those 
of the South. It is aperennial current which constantly 
flows out and never returns, and must inevitably exhaust 
any fountain, however abundant. -It is precisely as if 
the taxes collected in one country were disbursed ivan- 
other; and I will venture the opinion, that, if the taxes 
raised in-England for the last. twenty years had been 
disbarsed on the continent, the whole island would have 
been at this moment a desolate waste. 

If, sir, these views of the pernicious- influence of the 
taxation, protection, and disbursements of this Govern- 
ment upon the prosperity of the planting States rested 
solely on speculative reasoning, I might be disposed: to 
distrust the results of that reasoning, however clearly 
made out. But, sir, I live in a country where the op- 
pressive influence of this system is practically felt; and 
where impressive memorials are every. where:scattered 
over the fairest region that the sun of heaven ever shone 
upon, bearing testimony to the truth of ‘the exposition I 
have presented.: The historical and: statistical pheno- 
mega of the manufacturing and planting States for the 
last sixteén years give the most ample and conclusive 
confirmation to all’ that I have said on this subject 

At the close of the late war with Great Britain, every 
thing in the political and commercial changes, resulting 
from the general peace, indicated unparalleled prosperity 
to the Southern States, and great embarrassment and 
distress to those of the North. The nations of the eon- 
tinent had all directed their efforts to the business of 
manufacturing; and all Europe may be- said to have 
converted their swords into machinery, creating an un- 
precedented demand for cotton, the great staple of the 
Southern States.: There is nothing in the history of 
commerce that can be compared with the increased de- 
mand for this staple, notwithstanding the pernicious 
restrictions by which this Government has limited that 
demand. As cotton, tobacco, and rice are produced only 
on a small portion of the globe, while all other agricul- 
tural staples are common to every region of the earth, 
this circumstance gave the planting States very great 
advantages, To cap the climax of the commercial ad- 
vantages opened to the cotton planters, England, their 
great and most valued customer, received their cotton 
under & mere nominal duty. On the other hand, the 
prospects of the Northern States were as dismal as those 
of the Southern States were brilliant. They had lost 
the carrying trade of the world, which the wars of Eu. 
rope had thrown into their hands. They had lost: the 
demand and the high prices which our own war liad 
created for their grain and other productions; and, 
soon afterwards, they also lost the foreign market for 
their grain, owing partly to foreign eorn laws, but 
still more to other causes, Such were the prospects, 
and such the well-founded hopes of the Southern States 
at the close of the late war, in which they bore so glo- 
rious a. part in vindicating the freedom of trade. But 
where are now. those cheering prospects and animating 
hopes? . Blasted, sir, utterly blasted, by the consuming 
and withering course of a system of legislation which 
wages an exterminating war against the blessings of com- 
merce, and the bounties of. a merciful Providence, and 
which, by impious perversion of language, is called “ pro- 
tection!” : ari : 

Yes, sir, the very-Government-which is under every 
obligation, human and divine, to protect. our commerce 
from all foreign aggression, becomes itself the aggressor, 
and directs the whole power of its legislation to sweep 
it entirely from the face of the ocean. And where, sir, 
are the dismal prospects of the Northern: States? - The 
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same power which has blasted the fair .prospecta of the 
South, has, by the same act, brightened those. of the 
North. -While you see nothing but ruined cities and de- 
serted villages from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, 
you behold the most animating spectacle of cities, towns, 
and villages, rising up'like “bright exhalations,” and as 
if by magic, throughout the whole region of the manu- 
facturing States. But, sir, there is no magic in all this, 
but the injustice of human legislation; which, by a pro- 
cess silent, unperceived, and for. a long time unknown 
even to its devoted victims, has been steadily drawing 
away the very life-blood of their prosperity, and trans- 
fusing it into that of their oppressors, - ee 
Lhave, heretofore; adverted to the extraordinary fact 
that the wages of agricultural labor are four times as 
high in the. manufacturing States as they are in the 
planting States; and I will now repeat what I said here 
two years ago, that there is not a country upon the face 
of the earth where the labors. of agriculture are per- 
formed exclusively: by-freensen, that. would have submit- 
ted'to this system:of oppression half so long as. it has 
béen-endured by the people of the South. -The great 
pressure:of the system'has been upon the planters ; men 
naturally liberal; public spirited, and: patriotic. ‘Feeling 
nó actual suffering, they have too long and too-patiently. 
submitted to this injustice and oppression amidst the 
decay of every thing around them, while the price of 
labor has been gradually sinking from: fifty to twelve 
and a half cents a day, and:the profits of capital in pro- 
portion. Sir, I am sure, if the tables had been turned 
upon New England, she- would not have submitted to 
this process half so long as the Southern States . have 
submitted to it. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Anass] has informed us that, during the embargo 
and non-intereourse lawa, New England was almoat dri- 
ven to rebellion. Sir; I will do New England the justice 
to say that if she had been the victim of such -a nefari- 
ous scheme of legislative plunder as this, tending rapid- 
ly to reduce the wages: of her free laborers from fifty. 
to twelve and a half vents a day, before they had: de- 
seended half way down the seale, her whole population, 
if they could:have found no other remedy, would have 
risen-up-as one man in glorious rebellion. au 
But, sir, amidst the distress of the Southern people, 
they are occasionally favored with somescraps of conso-. 
lation from those philanthropic persons who ‘assume to 
understand their condition and their interest better than 
they do themselves.:« It is stated in the speech of a dis- 
tinguished statesman, ‘which I have now before'me, that 
the cotton planter can make five bales of cotton to the 
hand, upon an average, and a profit of twenty per cent. 
on his eapital. - Now, sir, I am myself a cotton. planter, 
and I know that the average production of skilful and effi- 
cient planters in South Carolina does not exceed three 
bales of upland cotton, of three hundred pounds weight, 
to each hand; and, taking the general average, I do not 
believe it more than half as much. I am also confident 
that the average profit of capital does not exceed thr: 
per cent. ae 
While I am noticing the speech of this gentleman, I 
will say a word in relation to an anecdote which I bap- 
pened to hear him repeat coneerning myself, individually. 
Alluding to the great excitement which existed in South 
Carolina in 1828, he-was pleased to say that I had con- 
tributed te produce it, and to induce the people te adept 
resolutions that they would not purchase Kentucky 
pork. He added, in illustration, I suppose, of the 
evanescent ebullitions of our patriotism in South Qaro- 
lina, that he had understood that I applied to one of my 
neighbors-to lay in my-supply-of pork, and that when 
he demanded a double price for it, I replied, “if that is 
your patriotism, I will-buy my- pork from: the Kentuck- 
ians.” Now, sir, I have no doubt that this story is quite 
current in Kentucky; end Vhave only to say that it is 
just about-as well founded asthe’ statistical statements 
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tpon'which the tariff system has been’ erected. There | 
ig:not one Mord or eill óf:truth in-it from-the be- 
ginning. to:thë-end: “I: have habitually supplied my 
plantation: by raising my own pork. It is no part of my 
system -of domestic-economyto buy it from. Kentucky, 
inasmuch. as:L.can'make it cheaper.. A 
- But to.retitrn tothe. present condition and- prospects 
of the South:.-T- will remark that the most deplorable of 
all'the;consequences of this steadily declining state of our 
pecuniary: prosperity is the moral. and political degene- 
racy which must inevitably. result from it. No people 
haye-ever preserved, no people can preserve, their na- 
tional spirit and moral energiesunder such circumstances. 
The lofty and chivalrous spirit. by which the people of 
the South have been heretoforeso favorably distinguished, 
isèven now obviously departing from them; and I am 
perfectly confident that, if the fatal career of this system 
of disguised oppression be not speedily arrested, we shall 
become the most degenerate and spiritless of all the peo- 
ple of this Union. As to the mere loss of money, and 
the deprivation of the physical comforts of life, if the 
matter ended there, it would hardly be worth consider- 
ation.. But when the people of any community find that 
each succeeding generation is in a worse condition than 
that which preceded it; when men are not only com- 
elled to. curtail their enjoyments, but to. maintain a per- 
petual struggle to preserve their rank and cast in society, 
and to educate their children for the great purposes. of 
life, however strenuously they may contend against the 
current of affairs, they must finally give up, with broken 
fortunes and broken spirits; and society must sink into 
a- moral paralysis, under the influence of legislative 
quackery, from which all the medicines in the world 
can never relieve 1. 

It was profoundly remarked by Montesquieu, that, if 
the English people ever became slaves, they would be the 
most base and degraded slaves upon earth. It must be so 
jn the very nature of things. In proportion to the moral 
elevation from which a people falls, must be the depth 
of the degradation into which they sink. And, sir, how 
eloquently does history proclaim this great truth in the 
philosophy of national character. What is there in all 
antiquity to compare with the moral and intellectual 
achievements, as well as the military glory, of Greece and 
Rome? And whereisthe civilized people, in modern times, 
go indolent, spiritless, and degraded as the Italians and 
modern Greeks? It is a proverbial remark of travellers, 
that these latter are the very meanest of slaves, low- 
minded, cunning, and thievish; while their semi-barbar- 
ous masters, the Turks, are manly, brave, and gener- 
ous. All the communities of the world, and all the 
conditions of society, even slaves, have their appropriate 
virtues when placed in that natural condition for which 
Providence designed them. But when the vicissitudes of 
human institutions, or the injustice of haman legislation, 
causes a high-minded and intellectual people to fall sud- 
denly from their natural sphere, they must necessarily 
exhibit.the most melancholy of all the ruins which bear 
testimony of the injustice and wickedness of our race. 

I will now add, sir, my deep and deliberate conviction, 
in the face of all the miserable cant and hypocrisy with 
which the world abounds on this subject, that any course 
of measures which shall hasten the abolition of savery by 
destroying the value of slave labor, will bring upon the 
Southern States the greatest political calamity with 
which. they can be afflicted: for 1 sincerely. believe that 
when-the people of those States shall be compelled, by 
such: means, to emancipate their slaves, they will be 
butia few degrees above the condition of slaves them- 
selves. Yes, sir, mark what I say! when the people of 
the South cease to be masters, by the tampering inter- 
ference of this Government, direct or indirect, they will 
assuredly be slaves, It is the clear and distinct percep- 
tion of the irresistible tendency of this protecting sys- 
tem to precipitate us upon this great moral and political 
catastrophe, that has animated me to raise my warning 


voice, that my. fellow-citizens. may foresee, and; foreseg- 
ing, avoid the destiny that would otherwise befall then: 
{Í have thus, sir, endeavored to explain the practical; 
operation of this system, as a scheme ef oppressive taxg-, 
tion tending to exhaust the resources, and, .throngh’ 
these, the moral tone and spirit of the Southern States; 
I propose now. to examine its bearing on the grand 
principles of constitutional liberty, and particularly.the: 
principle of representative responsibility, without whioh; 
liberty bas- no effectual. safeguard against arbitrary: 
wer, even in a popular Government. š 
I will submit a very few remarks on the questionaf, 
the constitutional power of Congress to impose duties om, 
imports. for the purpose of protecting manufactures 
Many of those who hear me are aware that I never haye: 
been one of those who put.any faith in the security whish 
liberty can derive from giving the constitution a strik | 
literal construction. My rule has always been to inquire; 
what is the true meaning and intention of the constiti-. 
tion, regarding its spirit-and objects more than its- mera, 
letter. It is upon this principle that 1 hold thatthe: 
existing tariff, though strictly within the letter of the 
constitution, is a gross and palpable violation of its tiye 
spirit, and of the great and primary end for which it was. 
adopted. Nothing can be more obvious, in my opinion 
than that the “power to levy and collect import and: 
excise duties” was conferred upon Congress for no other 
purpose than to raiserevenue. Men may differ in opin; 
ion as to the uses and the purposes to which this revenge 
may be properly applied; but J can hardly conceiveit 
ossible that any one can suppose that, under this clans, 
import duties can be constitutionally levied for any other, 
purpose than to produce revenue. I frankly admit; 
nowever, that the power to “regulate commerce with: 
foreign nations,” conferred by another clause, maybe 
constitutionally carried into effect by “import dutie’ 
carried even to the point of prohibition, provided they, 
be imposed, in good faith, for the purpose of “ regulat 
ing foreign commerce,” and for causes which give this 
Government jurisdiction over that subject. This power, 
was evidently confided to the Federal Government, prin: 
cipally for the purpose of protecting and defending ow 
foreign commerce against all aggressions committed on 
it by foreign Powers, or sanctioned by their authority 
The casus federis, without which this power cannotbe 
rightfully exercised in my opinion, to restrict, suspend: 
or destroy any branch of foreign commerce, is a violation, 
by some foreign Power of the rights of the United State 
or of their citizens, as secured either by treaty or the 
law of nations. This is strictly an international power; 
having reference to international rights and interest; 
If any of these rights are violated by a foreign Power, 
as to one branch of commerce, all other branches of cont: 
merce may be suspended or restricted, for the purpose: — 
of vindicating the violated right, or of inducing. thé 
foreign Power to restore it. It was upon this principle 
only that the embargo and non-intercourse laws canbe 
held to have been constitutional, If a foreign nation | 
should adopt an internal regulation which impairs the 
commercial interests of one part of the Union, and one 
branch of our commerce, without violating any còn 
mercial right, Ido not think this will authorize Congres 
to impose restrictions on another branch of our com: 
merce, and injurious to another part of the Union, what 
ever may be the purpose of such restrictions. But nios 
assuredly, if Congress may constitutionally interfere it 
such a case, it can only be for the bona fide purpose, an 
in the reasonable expectation, of inducing the foreign 
Power to rescind the injurious regulation. If somes 
our productions are excluded from foreign countries by 
domestic regulations which they have a right to wake 
and which constitute their established policy in regas 
to other nations as well as the United States, this give 
Congress no right whatever to impose restriction’ oi 
other branchess of our commerce. . : 
If England, for example, excludes our grain by he 
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corn laws, this gives Congress no more right to impose 
restrictions upon our commerce in other staples, than if 
our grain were excluded from. England by the fertility 
of her soil, the improvements in her agriculture, or any 
similar cause. f i 

It is, indeed, the most idle and empty of all pretexts, 
to allege that the English corn laws are the foundation 
of our protecting system ; or that it is the purpose or 
desire of the authors‘of that system to induee England 
to repeal these laws. I have no where heard them so 
extravagantly eulogized for their wisdom as in the Unit- 
ed States; and certain it is, that nothing short of there- 
pea) of our protecting duties would give so great a shook 
to our manufacturing establishments as the repeal of the 
English corn laws, It is easy to perceive that, if the 
food of the English operatives were reduced to one-half 
its present price, it would be much more difficult for 
our manufacturers to maintain the competition with 
those of England, than it is now. While the repeal of 
the corn laws, therefore, would injure the domestic 
manufacturers, it would be of very little benefit to. the 
farmers of the North. The prices current show: that 
grain is generally higher in the ports of the United 
States than it is in those of the continent of Europe. 
Even if the ports of England, therefore, were thrown 
open to receive foreign grain under a mere revenue 
duty, our farmers could not hold competition with 
those of Poland and other corn countries. It is very 
certain that British manufactures could not be imported 
to any extent, under a system of revenue duties, in ex- 
change for the grain’ of our Northern States. `: 

Thus much, sir, for the constitutional power of Con- 
gress on this subject, and the pretexts upon which the 
assumption of that power has been attempted to be jus- 
tified. The avowed and undisguised object of the pro- 
tecting system is to destroy, permanently, one great 
branch of our commerce, vital to the prosperity of seven 
States of this Union, for the unjust and unconstitutional 
purpose of building up, on the ruins of that commerce, 
the prosperity of certain manufactures, for the exclusive 
benefit: of other States, 

But the great and radical objection to the protecting 
system is not that it is unequal in its operation, or even 
that it is unconstitutional, but that, by throwing the 
great pecuniary interests of the manufacturing and plant- 
ing States into direct and irreconcilable hostility, it en- 
‘tirely destroys the security which the representative 
principle was designed to provide, and converts the ma- 
jority of Congress into an irresponsible despotism, not 
only as it regards the power of taxation itself, but as it 
regards all the interests that can be directly or indirect- 
ly affected by it. The fundamental principle of English 
liberty, which our ancestors brought with them when 
they emigrated to this continent, and which they waged 
the war of the revolution to vindicate and maintain, is 
that taxes are voluntary grants from the people, and 
that consequently no power can rightfully impose taxes, 
but the representatives of those who pay them. In a 
system of taxation which is essentially equal, an income 
or property tax, for example, this principle must ope- 
rate in its full vigor. If our present revenue were raised 
f by a law which made every citizen of the Union còn- 
tribute in exact proportion to his income, I should feel 
that the power of taxing the property of my constitu- 
ents might be safely entrusted to the representatives of 
any other State, because the very same burden which 
they imposed upon my constituents they would neces- 
sarily impose upon their own. The responsibility of 
the representative body in this case, not only to a ma- 
jority of the Union, but to every part of if, however 
small, would be as perfect as human wisdom can make 
it. But under our existing system of revenue, embracing 
indirect taxation with indirect bounties, the whole of 

this is entirely reversed, so that the principle of respon- 
‘albility itself is perverted into a principle of absolute 


ling interest of Massachusetts. 


despotism. - The-representatives who impose the taxes 
are not only destitute of all responsibility, direct orin- 
direct, to the minority who pay them, but, what is infi- 
nitely worse, they are responsible to the majority who 
receive the bounties. . Taxation and representation. are 
no longer coincident and. proportionate; on the contra» 
ry, the interest which-imposes taxes is brought into di- 
rect conflict with that which pays them. 

Allow me, sir, to exemplify these principles, by aps 
plying them to a case that. will come directly home te 
t our business and our bosoms.” Let us take cotton manu- 
factures; a leading article among the objects of the pro- 
tecting system. and suppose the question now submitted 
for our decision to be exclusively confined to the adjust- 
ment of the duty on that article. It is proposed to es- 
tablish á duty of twelve and a half per cent., and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts insists that, for the bene+ 
fit of himself and his constituents, the duty shall be fixed 
at forty per cent,; and in this demand, he is unanimous» 
ly sustained by the rest of the delegation from that State. 
Now, I put the question to the common sense and can- 
dor of this committee, whether, in imposing this tax, the 
representatives from Massachusetts.-act as responsible 
representatives, Do they “give and grant” the money 
of their own constituents for the support of Govern- 
ment? On the contrary, do they not “take and carry 
away ” the money of my constituents to nourish and sus- 
tain the prosperity of theirs? The avowed object of im: 
posing so high a duty on the productions of South Caro- 
lina, is to give just so much bounty to the manufactur- 
Every cent of the duty 
imposed is a transfer of just so much money into the 
pockets of those whose representatives enact the law. 
And this is what we vainly call constitutional liberty, se- 
cured by the great guaranty of representative responsi- 
bility! No, sir; I will tell you how to make this respon- 
sibility, which is now the greatest of all farces, substantial 
and effective. Let it belaid down as a fundamental canon 
of taxation, that the very same rate of duty which is im- 
‘posed upon imported cotton manufactures produced by 
the industry of the Southern States, shall be also imposed 
upon domestic manufactures produced by the industry 
of the Northern States; then, and not till then, will. the 
representatives from Massachusetts act under a respon- 
sibility to the tax-paying people of the United States, in 
regulating this duty upon imported cotton. manufactures, 
In such a case, they would not dare to impose an op- 
pressive duty upon my constituents, because the same 
act would impose one equally oppressive upon their 
own; they would thus, through their responsibility to 
their own constituents, become virtually. responsible to 
the whole people of the United States. And I will here 
take occasion to remark that, whenever, in the practical 
operation of our complex system, the representative ma- 
jority enact laws or impose burdens without this vir- 
tual responsibility to all parts of the Union, it becomes, 
to all intents and purposes, an unqualified and unmiti- 
gated despotism. $ 

Under the existing scheme of revenue and protec- 
tion, the people of the Southern States derive no more 
security for their rights and liberties, from the respon- 
sibility of the members here to their immediate consti- 
tuents, than the most oppressed of the Roman pro- 
vinces derived from the'responsibility of the pro-pre- 
tors, questors, and other ministers of exaction, to the 
imperial Cesar, who sent them out “to do his er- 
rands.” What did the responsibility of these ministers 
require, and what security did it afford to the provin- 
ees? It required that they should satisfy the wants 
of imperial avarice, and afforded them abundant se- 
curity that they should never suffer for the want of 
the blessings of oppressive taxation. And pray, sir, 
what does the responsibility of those who represent 
the manufacturing interest require, and what. security 
does it afford to those States upon whose productive in- 
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dustry; the: burdén-of- the protective system is thrown? | minority ’within: the limite f:the constitation,-wherg 
it. requires that theses repréberitatives, under penalties the:-common:rights-and: interests of that majority and 
which fewhaveithe verve tœecncounter;should:raisethe | that winofity are -equally:affected by the action of the 


taxes -to:ithevhighest. practical: point, under all cireum: Government..:.In ‘sueh eases, and-in such cases-only, i 
stances ahd it-affordsithe Southern Statesthé most:ample|is more rational to presume that the majerity:-,il} 


decide more correctly than the minority... Bat: thé... 
ment the majority transcend the-limits.of the constitit 
tion, and act: upon- the: separate and exclusive interests 
of the minority, the: right to govern ceases, as: welley 
the presumption upon which it is founded. - In-sneha 
case, the power of the majority becomes ‘wholly: irre. 
ponsible, where responsibility is most: essential, .: Itwyap 
the.opinion ofa celebrated philosopher, that: man‘was 
naturally a warring animal, I think, if we willdookj 
little deeper. into the springs of human action, it-will 
be found that man is naturally a. robbing ‘animal, «Al 
the struggles. which history records, are but:the effors | 
of one portion of mankind:to appropriate to their awn 
use the labor and the property of the other portion. 
Plunder, sir, plunder is the object; war is only theii- 
strument by which it has been attained. age sen tg 

The same struggle which has been carried on by arms 
between different nations, has been not less incessantly 
carried on, within the respective nations of the-earth, 
between the different classes of society. Accordingly, 
we find that it was the great and primary object of the 
lawgivers of antiquity, in organizing free Government, 
to secure the rights of property, by providing `. varios 
checks and. guaranties to prevent one part of society 
from: plundering another. In the present condition 
of the civilized world, when no Government would:dare 
to invade mere personal liberty, the great, and almost 
the exclusive object of.the fundamental laws whieh'or- 
ganize free Governments should be the protection.of 
property against this universal propensity for plundet 
where men act in masses, and, especially to. protect the 
property of the minority against. this propensity. inthe 
majority. In this respect, more danger is to be appre 
hended from a representative majority, than. froma 
other form of Government. It would be obviously lew 
dangerous and less oppressive to entrust one man with 
the power of plundering ten, than to entrust ten with 
the power of plundering one, $ 

Nature imposes limits upon the power of the most 
absolute despotism, when vested in a single individual. 
The physical power of society is on the side of the 
governed, and this of itself creates a practical respon- 
sibility, however despotic may be the form of the Ge 
vernment. Nature also imposes very narrow. limité 
comparatively speaking, on the plundering capacity of 
a single tyrant. He may be clothed in purple, covered 
with diamonds, and surrounded with all the appendage, 
“the pomp, and circumstance” of human power, at ad 
expense comparatively insignificant. -But what tre 
sures are sufficiently abundant, what industry sufficiently 
productive, to satiate the millions. of tyrants of which 
this representative majority are but the ministers; 
where the sole and exclusive object of their domination 
is pecuniary gain? It was in this aspect of an unlimit 
and unchecked democracy, that the dramatic poets ait | 
philosophers of antiquity represented King Demos, | 
such fearful colors, as the most horrible of all tyrants 
And truly, sir, there can be nothing in the shape of 
Government more foul and horrible than this gigante 
monster, cut loose from the limitations of the constitu- 
tion, as he is, in the very nature of things, from all the 
restraints of conscience. 

I mean not to cast any special reproach upon the 
manufacturing confederacy, which constitutes the exist- 
ing majority in this country; I speak nothing but the 
plain truths of philosophy, when I say that, on sucha 
question as that which we are now considering, they 
cannot, in the nature of things, have any more. sense 
of moral responsibility, than an infuriated mob. 

It is a melancholy fact, sir, that nations have no sense of 


justice in their conflicts with each other; and the same is 


security against: the:demoralizing influence of too: much 
prosperity: Thelinevitable result:of -the whole: opera: 
tion is to impoverishiand enslave one portion of the con- 
federacy::by legislative plunder, and to enrich and cor- 
rupt:the other by the spoils.. Sue To 2 
We J oondidentl ‘believe. that: the: contributions exacted 
fromthe planting States of this Union, bythe action of 
this disguised and irresponsible despotism of confeder- 
‘ated “interests, is in no degree less oppressive and dis- 
astrous than the exactions levied by the most insatiable 
of. the: Roman emperors from the conquered and de- 
pendent provinces of the-empire.. . Indeed, sir, I do not 
believe: that the late Emperor of:-France, at any period 
of -his career of: conquest -ever levied military contribu- 
tions from the subjugated nations, to gratify his bound- 
less ambition; more intolerable and oppressive than this 
irresponsible. majority have levied from the productive 
industry of the planting States, to gratify the insatiable 
avarice of this: manufacturing confederacy. It is true 
that these contributions have not. been levied at the 
point of the: bayonet, though even that has been threat- 
ened: but: the effect of legislative plunder, though less 
terrible in‘ the array of its agents, is not less exhausting 
and : deleterious in its operation on the resources of a 
country, than that of military rapine. But the standing 
answer. ofall: these complaints on-the:part of the South- 
ern States has universally been, that the will of the 
majority is omnipotent even to the extent of conse- 
erating injustice and oppression, precisely as if we had 
no constitutional charter, and asifthe very object of that 
charter were not to impose restraints upon the majority 
‘which, in. this country, constitutes the Government, 
This. principle is laid down in the most broad and un- 
ieee terms by the distinguished gentleman from 
entucky, to whon I have already referred, in a speech 
delivered in another part of the capitol. He affirms’ 
that: though the majority ought to govern equitably and 
constitutionally, yet they must: govern-with no effective 
limitation but their own will, and snbject to no appeal 
but.the sword! If this be true, sir, the constitution is a 
fraud ‘upon the people, and we shave, to all practical 
intents: and purposes, a “Government without limitation 
of powers.” » Of what possible value can it be to impose 
constitutional restrictions on a Government, if the bare 
fact of. its.assuming.a power be conclusive of the right to 
exercise? Does not this plainly and avowedly substitute 
‘the will of the majority for the constitution. itself, and 
‘confound: -all distinction between rightful power and 
downright usurpation? It amounts to nothing less than 
thatthe majority havea constitutional right to do what 
they: please, ‘without any practical: responsibility to the 
-power'thaticreated them. : Thisis the very definition of 
despotism; and, I will add, that it is the most odious 
-and-intolerable of -all the forms of despotic power. If 
I-must:be governed-byan-unrestrained and unlimited 
“power, <I should decidedly prefer the despotism of a 
-Bingle tyrant to that of eight millions. . What right, 
-human: or divine, can a majority in -Congress have to 
dispose’ of the property and liberty of the minority, 
«without any authority from the constitution? Itis a 
‘monstrous heresy: to -suppose that-a majority has any 
‘natural right to govern, merely because it is a majority. 
‘This right'is purely conventional. . In this country, it is 
derived from a written compact, ‘or constitutional 
charter, and cannot transcend the limits prescribed by 
‘that constitution; : Even this conventional right of the 
majority te govern under the constitution. is founded 
suponthe:pregumption that.they act under that com- 
\plete responsibility to each and-every part of the con- 
afederacy:: which:I have heretofore ,explained.. It is 
“natural and proper that a majority should control the 
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true: of the subordinate: divisio i 

acting in -massésy and under the impulses of.common mM- 
terest, It-has been said- that “one. murder makes a 
villain, millions-makea hero.” -May I not add, with. 
equal truth, that “ one robbery’ makes a felon, millions 
piakes a patriot ?”. The same: delusion, sir, whiel con- 
verts the military murderer into.a hero, converts the leg- 
jslative-plunderer into a patriot, And: it. is worthy. of 
special remark: here, that the despotism of an irrespon- 
sible majority-never existed in-any country in aform so 
dangerous, and so difficult to be resisted, as it does at 
this moment in this confederacy. . It levies its exactions, 
not like its Roman prototype, by imperial reseripts, to 
be enforeed by. visible agents, openly perpetrating the 
work-of imperial plunder; for to such an undisguised 
operation no portion of the Anglo-American race would 
have submitted for a single. year; but it accomplishes 
thesame end.much more effectually, by the insidious op- 
eration-of a complicated system, which has operated. un- 
seen, and, for a time, unknown to the great mass of the 
community. . Nor has this delusion been -confined tothe 
minority. .A great portion. of. the majority themselves, 
I conscientiously believe, while undoubtedly engaged in 


the work of plundert, have felt that they were perform- 


ing the work of patriotism. -. ; 


Leannot but bringtothe view of the committee asa proof 
of the spirit which animates the manufacturing eonfed- 
eracy, the bold and open avowal of one of their promi- 


nent leaders, a gentleman from New Jersey. In a speech 
recently delivered in the other House, after complaining 
most vehemently that the Southern States should be 
permitted to sell their staple productions in Europe, 
and supply the market of the United States with the 
manufactures they receive in exchange for them, he ex- 
claims: “How long are we to remain in this state of 
vassalage? . How long. can we remain so? How long 
will our patieace endure? How long will our means 
last? . Till we can understand our true interests, count 
cour sumbers, and rally our- votes!” Now, sir, I doubt 
not that this gentleman supposed he was uttering a very 
lofty. sentiment of patriotism; yet, wherein does it dif- 
fer in its principle or its purpose from the bugle blast 
of Roderick Dhu, rallying his clansmen for a border ex- 
pedition of rapine and plunder? In what moral charac- 
teristic does this legislative crusade against the lawful 
commerce of the Southern States differ from a military 
invasion of England, by the Highlanders of Scotland, 
‘for similar purposes? There is this difference, sir. In 
the former ¢ase, there is, no animating principle, but a 
cold ‘caleulation of interest; in the latter, national anti- 
pathy, supposed injuries, and the thirst for military re- 
nown, cover over the, injustice-and avarice of the pro- 
ceeding with the glare, at least, of false glory. This 
further difference exists. In a military struggle, the 
battle is not always to the strong; courage and heroism 
in a just cause may overcome superior numbers in a bad 
sone, . “Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just, 
and he but naked, though locked up in steel, whose con- 
seiencé. with injustice is corrupted.” Moreover, there 
as true glory in resisting this species.of invasion, and 
the conflict produces high national virtues in the resist- 
ing party, to compensate for their sacrifices. But here, 
sir, in this legislative warfare, the contest is decided 
exclusively by the mere brute force of numbers, Valor, 
argument, eloquence, justice; these are not estimated 
in counting over the yeas and nays. Any man who can 
utter one of these monosyllables, is as mighty as his 
chieftain, There js no art nor device by which one vote 
can be made to countervail two, and a majority of one 

-is as decisive .as a. majority of one thousand, in subject- 
ing the property. of the minority to the irresponsible 
action of the power that oppresess them. 

_ A consolidated Government, extending over this con- 
tinent, and assuming to-regulate and control the conflict- 
ing local interests of the States, would be the heaviest 
and most desolating curse that could be inflicted upon 


jsions of human: society, | the people.of. this Union in the shape of Government. 
It was.once proposed, sir, that under the auspices of a 


Queen of England, a King of France, and aPope of 
Rowe;.all -Europe should be converted into one-great 
imperial republic, and speculative writers have consid- 
ered it asa splendid. conception, which, if it had been 
realized, would have- conferred great blessings. on the 
nations over. which. this common Government would 
have been extended.. There never was a more Utopian 
vision. What would have been the result if this scheme 
had been accomplished? The three great Powers, 
without the expense of armies and navies, without the 
perils of war or the shedding of human blood, would 
have made all the subordinate States of Europe tribu- 
tary to their treasuries, and subservient to their schemes 
of ambition. and. avarice, by the cheaper, and safer, 
and more. efficient power of federal legislation. Sup- 
pose, sir, that England and France were united under a 
Federal Government, such as we have made this in prac- 
tice, and that England should have five hundred repre- 
sentatives, and France eight hundred in: the common 
legislative council, Pray, sir, would England:have any 
security for her rights? Would not eight hundred 
French. representatives be a majority over five hundred 
English representatives? And would not the first act 
of this federal Legislature, assuming the will of the 
majority as their charter, and its interest as their ob- 
ject, sweep the whole commerce uf England from the 
Ocean? Would not England, sir—and to this point I 
wish your attention—would not England be reduced to 
a condition of colonial vassalage to France? ; 
And here, sir, ìt is as curious as it is melancholy and 
distressing, tu see how striking is the analogy between 
that colonial vassalage to which the manufacturing States 
have reduced the planting States, and that.which form- 
erly bound the Anglo-American colonies to the British 
empire.. In aspeech recently delivered by a gentleman 
from Kentucky, (not of this House,) the orator, in de- 
nouncing free trade, thus expresses himself: “Gentle- 
men deceive themselves. . It is not free trade they are 
recommending to our acceptance. It is, in effect, the 
British colonial system that we are ‘invited: to adopt; 
and if their policy prevail, it will lead substantially to 
the recolonization of these States under the commercial 
dominion of Great Britain.” It would be difficult to 
concentrate, in the same number of words, a greater 
perversion of ideas, and a greater mass of error, than 
we have in this extract. Recolonized under the domin- 
ion of England! What semblance of foundation is 
there for such an assertion? Does the Government of 
England prevent the United States, directly or indirect- 
ly, from enjoying a free commerce with all the rest of 
the world, or even pretend to the right of doing so? 
Every one knows that she-does not. But, sir, the 
Southern States of this Union are reduced to a condi- 
tion, strictly, and to ali intents and purposes,. colonial, 
under the dominion of the manufacturing States; a 
condition incomparably worse than that from which 
our forefathers released themselves by the revolution. 
Let us trace out the analogy. England. said to her 
American colonies, you shall not trade with the rest of 
the world for such manufactures as are produced in the 
mother country. The manufacturing States say to. their 
Southern colonies, you shall not trade with the rest of 
the world for such manufactures as. we produce, under 
a penalty of forty per cent. upon the value: of every 
cargo detected in this illicit commerce: which penalty 
aforesaid shall be levied, collected, and paid cut. of. the 
products of your industry, to nourish and sustain ours. 
Now, sir, in what solitary particular does this American 
colonial system differ from the former. British colonial 
systern, on the score of principle? Are not the most 
vital interests, the most incontestable rights.of the South- 
ern States violated and sacrificed to promote the inter- 
ests of the governing majority? and is this step-dame 
Government any thing more than the mere instrument 
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of that majority in making the inheritance of one por- 
tion of this great family of States: tributary to another 
portion? ened: ete ee 

` Bat; sit, while the principle of colonial vassalage is 


the same as that from which our forefathers redeemed - 


themselves, the. ‘actual op ression under which the 
Southern States are now suffering, (I speak in measured 
lduguage,) is: more than one hundred times greater. 
The markets of all the rest of the world from which 
the English colonies were excluded by the colonial pol- 
icy of the mother country, were comparatively insigni- 
ficant: England was the best and the natural market 
of the. coloniés, and the restrictions which excluded 
them from the rest of Europe were almost purely nom- 
inak On the other hand, sir, the markets of the world 
from which this American colonial system excludes the 
Southern States, are absolutely vital to their prosperity, 
I might almost say to their existence. And- I use no 
figure when I say that the consummation of the avowed 
purpose of this system, the end to which it inevitably 
tends, would make the Southern, as a planting commu- 
nity, a dismal waste, void alike of light, and life, and 
hope. 

: Pint now proceed to bestow a passing notice upon 
some of the grounds of general expediency, upon which 
the advocates of the protecting system have attempted 
to sustain itas a measure of national policy. 

It'is admitted, on all hands, that if other nations 
would adopt the policy of free trade, it would be wise 
and expedient for the United States to pursue the same 
policy; but it is contended that no nation can prosper 
without commercial restrictions, while other nations 
adopt and adhere to them. This I conceive to be the 
radical error upou which this whole system was origin- 
ally founded; yet it has not the slightest foundation in 
reason. Take the case of our commerce with England. 
It is admitted that, if that country would receive our 
grain and lumber without prohibitive restrictions, it 
would be wise in us to receive her manufactures in like 
manner. But how is the case varied by her refusal to 
receive our grain and lumber? To the States which 
produce this grain and lumber, this refusal on the part 
of England is, in itself, a complete prohibition of the 
importation of her manufactures. But England receives 
our cotton more freely, and to a greater amount, than 
any other nation, or, indeed, than all the other nations 
of the earth together. Does not the same principle 
which would make it wise and expedient to receive 
manufactures in exchange for grain and lumber, render 
it equally so to receive them in exchange for cotton? 
The advantage which would accrue to the cotton plant- 
ers and the nation, from the free exchange of American 
cotton for English manufactures, would not be dimin- 
ished to the amount of a single cent by the refusal of 
England to exchange her manufactures with equal free- 
dom for American grain and lumber. It is true that, 
if England would receive our grain and lumber as free- 
ly as she does ‘our cotton, we should derive a benefit 
from this exchange, and England herself would derive 
a still greater benefit. But is it not the very extrava- 
gance of human folly to deprive ourselves, voluntarily 
and gratuitously, of the immense benefit of those ex- 
changes which she offers to us by the free admission of 
our cotton, and the cheapness of her manufactures, 
merely because we cannot also obtain a like benefit 
from a similar exchange of our grain and lumber? 

The loss of one branch of commeree, so far from be- 
ing an adequate motive for refusing, with puerile per- 
verseness, to carry on the other branch, should rather 
operate as a motive for extending and improving it. 
If the United States were the property of a single in- 
dividual, he would be universally taken for a madman 
if he should avow the principles and pursue the policy 
which have been. avowed and pursued by the majority 
in Congress, How would an individual of common 
judgment and discretion act under similar circumstan- 
ces? If, from any cause, one of his customers should 


Gease to purchase the productions of his farming estate; 
he would endeavor to make the most he could ontot. 


the produetions of his planting estate, particularly if 


the demand of his customer for them was not only ate « 
diminished, but daily increasing. If the farm could 
not obtain its accustomed supply of manufactures in, 
exchange’ for grain, a part of the workmen who had 
been accustomed to make grain would be naturally: di- 
verted to the business of making manufactures.: > But; 
to make this change in the economy of the farm, it 
would not be necessary to interfere at all with the op- 
erations of the plantation. It would no doubt-be found 
that the labor diverted from working on the farm to 
making manufactures would not be as profitable as. 
that which was employed on the plantation in makin; 
cotton. If, in this state of his affairs, the landlord 
should determine that he would curtail the exchange of 
his cotton for manufactures, and increase the production 
of these on his farm; or, in other words, that he would 
transfer, as rapidly as circumstances would admit, the 

rofitable labor of his plantation to the most unprofit- 
able of all his employments, that of making manufac- 
tures, he would exhibit precisely the same degree of 
folly and absurdity as the legislative guardians of this 
great confederacy have exhibited in the establishment 
of the protecting system. How, then, is it to be ac 
counted for, that the councils of a great nation are go- 
verned by less wisdom than those of the most ordinary 
individual? The reason is obvious. The farm and the 
plantation of which I have'been speaking do not be- 
long to the same individual, and the owner of the farm 
has the power.of regulating the labor and distributing ` 
the profits of both estates. It is nothing to him that 
the plantation of another goes to ruin, if he can there- 
by cause his farm to flourish. 

Here we have 4 perfect epitome of the action of the 
protecting system. What would be folly and fatuity 
in an individval, turns out to be injustice and oppres- - 
sion in the Government, resulting exclusively from the 
fact that the legislative power, though one and indivis- 
ible, assumes to regulate and control great local inter- 
ests, which are not only separate, but diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 

In urging the restrictions of foreign countries asa 
pretext for our own, England, precisely because she is 
our best customer, invariably comes in for the largest 
share of the ad captandwm denunciations of the orators 
and patriots who maintain the protective policy. I 
have a speech now before me, (Mr. Cray’s,) in which, 
after adverting to the high duties imposed by Great 
Britain on our grain, rice, tobacco, and lumber, it is 
said, “and yet Great Britian is the power in whose be- 
half we are called upon to legislate, so that we may et- 
able her to purchase our cotton.” : 

Now, why this complaint against Great Britain, a 
nation which receives a larger amount of our domestic 
productions than all the world besides, and under more 
moderate duties than any other nation, excepting, 
perhaps, Holland? She admits our most valuable sta- 
ples under a very low duty, inviting a commerce 
with the Southern States which have supplied more 
than half of our federal revenue; and yet, sir, as if 
the Southern States did not constitute a part of the 
Union, we are habitually told that Great Britain will 
take scarcely any of our productions! The truth is, 
that there is no other nation in the world that has made 
such advances in the policy of free trade; and, to our re- 
proach be it said, that she has for sixteen years received 
two-thirds of our cotton under a mere nominal duty, while 
we reciprocate the civility by imposing extravagant duties 
on the manufactures we receive in exchange. The pro- 
tecting system in England is the work of centuries, Origi- 
nating in the time of the third Edward, ithad grown with 
the growth of the country, and become so interwoven 
with itè whole economy as-to render its overthrow a work 
of time and difficulty. Yet this work is near its gecom- 
plishment. The corn lawsare almost the only remaining 
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monument of. the folly and injustice of former times, and 
these owe their continuance to the existence of a landed 
aristocracy as a separate estate in the: Government.— 
But the spirit of reform is abroad in. England, as well as 
in this country, and I hope to. see the march of liberal 
principles illustrated in. both hemispheres by the con- 
temporaneous overthrow of the English corn laws and 
the American restrictions. But, sir, it is a most extra- 
ordinary notion, certainly, that we legislate to enable 
England to buy our cotton. Pray, what legislation of 
ours is necessary to enable England to buy our cotton ? 
Willany gentleman inform me? But for our foolish and 
unjust legislation, she would be able to purchase some 
two hundred bales more of our staple than she now does. 
Jt is not from our legislation, but by the products of her 
own industry, that she is enabled to purchase our cot- 
ton. This reciprocal exchange of productions is benefi- 
cial tv both parties, but most beneficial to us, for the 
very reason that we obtain the productions of the cheap- 
est labor. In other words, we obtain more value than 
we give. f 

But this, in the opinion of the distinguished gentle- 
man to whom I have just referred, is a great national 
grievance. For, after stating that the value of our im- 
ports from England, for the last ten-years, had exceeded 
the value of our exports fifty millions of dollars, he ex- 
claims: “ It is surprising how we have been enabled to 
sustain, for so long a time, a trade so very unequal.”— 
And, again: “ And will gentlemen tell me how it would 
be possible for this country to sustain such a ruinous 
trade?” lf the honorable gentleman will take counsel 
from practical men, I will refer him to the horse traders 
of Kentucky for an answer to this question. Any one 
of this shrewd and intelligent class of his own constitu- 
ents will tell him that a trader who gives a hundred 
dollars for a horse in Kentucky, and obtains one hun- 
dred and fifty for him in South Carolina, adds just fifty 
dollars to his own wealth, and to. that of his State, in- 
stead of taking, as the gentleman supposes, that much 
from it. And if this “ruinous trade” should bring an- 
nually into Kentucky five hundred thousand dollars 
more than it carries out, I rather think that the people 
of that State would “Sustain” the calamity with great 
resignation and philosophy. 

The distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,| in the report recently presented from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, and formerly in a message while 
he was at the head of the Government, seems to give 
countenance to this same notion, He distinctly assumes 
that, in receiving this immense amount of manufactures 
for our exports we are paying tribute to the industry of 
England for our clothing. Now, what is national tribute? 
I am not very learned in definitions, but I should say it 
was the forcible taking of the property of a nation with- 
out any equivalent. If there be any tribute in the ex- 
changes of our foreign trade, it must consist in what we 
give—in the cotton, for example, which we send abroad. 
But the advocates of restriction do not complain of this. 
They say, on the contrary, we may send abroad as much 
cotton as we please, and so long as we bring nothing 
back, the nation pays no tribute, but is growing rich. 
But the moment we supply the country with an abun- 
dance of cheap manufactures, we become tributary to Eng- 
land, and. the tribute consists in the wealth which we 
thus add to the country! . If this be tribute, sir, I shall al- 
ways be willing to pay it. But, with becoming deference, 
I would barely hint to the gentleman from Maasachusetts, 
that the only tribute in the case is the protecting duty 
levied by this Government, on the productionsof Southern 
industry, to sustain and foster the industry of the North. 
i I will here notice an argument which is. habitually 
urged against the reduction of the protecting duties — 
We are told that the manufacturing establishments will 
be utterly abandoned, and the wretched operatives will 
have to fly tothe Western wilds for relief. When a gen- 
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tleman ‘from Massachusetts made this declaration two 
years ago, I asked him what business the manufacturers 
could pursue more profitable than their present employ- 
ment would be, even after the duties shall be reduced 
to the revenue scale.. The question has never been an- 
swered, sir, and it never will be. The truth is, that the 
people of the North will continue to manufacture, if the 
duties should be entirely repealed. The only difference 
would be, that they would have to curtail their enor- 
mous profits, and reduce the extravagant wages of their 
labor, and sell their manufactures cheaper. 

The same argument which I am. noticing, was used 
in a dinner speech of a Mr. Sadler, a member of the 
British Parliament, which he delivered at Whitby, in 
favor of the corn laws,.and in which he alleged that, if 
these were repealed, “millions of acres of the richest 
soils in the world would be uncultivated.” In the West- 
minster Review this idea is thus happily ridiculed, and 
I commend the article to those gentlemen who seem to 
apprehend that the reduction of the protecting duties 
would deprive the people of the North: of the faculty of 
working. . : : 

“That. ‘millions of acres of the richest soils in the 
world remain uncultivated, is a woful attempt on the 
credulity of mankind. Has madness visited the agricul- 
turists, that they refuse to take the harvests that are ly- 
ing ready for their grasp? When were they known to. 
omit taking any thing they could, either of their own 
or of their neighbors? Not a cabin boy at Whitby but 
may have formed some dim conception that, if land is 
not cultivated, it is because it will not pay. His betters 
at the dinner will be ready to inform hi that the way 
to make it pay is to find somebody from whom to take 
the difference by force.” : 

Another specious and imposing argument which has 
been very successfully used in favor of the protecting’ 
system, is, that it will increase the national independ- 
ence. This, like the notion of -paying tribute to foreign 
industry, addresses itself to the prejudices of patriotism, 
and passes current without examination. In what does 
the independence of a nation consist? In cutting off all 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the world? >If 
so, according to the forcible illustration of a friend and’ 
colleague of mine, [Mr. Davis,] Robinson Crusoe, with 
his goat-skins, was the most independent nation in the 
world. But, sir, this idea is strictly feudal. It origina- 
ted with the military Governments of the barons, when 
war was the vocation of rulers, and plunder the trade 
of nations. These petty military despotisms very natu- 
rally regarded foreign commerce as a public enemy, be- 
cause of its pacific tendency. Their maxim was delenda 
est Carthago.” Bonaparte, too, the greatest of all the 
military despots that ever lived, who was never surpass- 
ed in the profound sagacity with which he looked into 
the springs of human action, and adapted his means to 
his ends, expressed it as his opinion, that, if a throne 
were made of adamant, the counsels of political econo- 
mists would reduce it to atoms. And well might he 
say s0; and well might the Emperor Alexander hold the 
same opinion. It is wise and consistent in a military 
despot to cut off all commercial intercourse by restric- 
tions; for free trade with all the nations of the earth 
would infallibly destroy the very aliment of war. - It is 
the golden chain of peace, destined, I firmly believe, to 
bind mankind together in harmony, 

If all civilized nations were united by the ten thousand 
ligaments of an unrestricted commerce, we should soon 
reach the happy period when wars would cease to desolate 
the earth. No minister, however bold, would dare to in- 
volve his country ina warof ambition. His head would. 
bethe forfeit. No.community on earth would endure the 
privations of war under such cirepmstances, but from an 
imperious necessity. The doctrine of free trade, sir, is 
the true christianity of nations, recognizing each other as. 
brethren ; whereas the doctrine of restriction violates the 
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**** Could it be otherwise than that their irreconcil- 
able and opposite. interests should speedily fret and 
kindle into war? And then how would their relations 
stand? Must not the weaker party, on which side so- 
ever it might fall, fly for assistance to a foreign Power? 
Nay, are’ there not elements'in the very nature of the 
contest itself, which must: drive the planter nation to 
Great Britain for alliance? and would: not alliance be 
another name for protection?” **** — — — >. 

“The committee would simply suggest to those who 
deny the power of this confederated Government to’ pro- 
tect, by the energy-and the resources of the whole nation, 
agreat and comprehensive but riot universal interest, that 
there'is such an interest most deeply their own, protected 
by the constitution and laws of the United States, and ef- 


fectually protected by them alone.” -Fhese'remarks'are | the 


too plain, My. Chairman, to-be misapprekiended, and it is 
in vain-to disguise froin ourselves the réality of our pros’ 


ent condition. “It wi ek 
lo Suppose: that: “coming events” can bē- obvi 
closing our eyes upon: them. : But, sir; while F 
God that the catastrophe to which reference is here die 
tinctly made, ‘will ‘never occur, I cannot but retiind thë 
majority that the’ responsibility will be placed at: 
doors by the judgment of the world, and of after: sei 
such should be the result of this unhappy controversi 
Let those who discourse so eloquently on the manifold. 
advantages of the Union, address themselves to that ma: 
jority who: may now hold in their hands tke“ destinies’ 
of that Union.” The minority are as utterly powerless’ 
here, on this question, as if they had no representative 
on this floor; and it now only remains for them te make 
this last solemn’ appeal to the justice of - their bréthrën; 
and, I will add, to the prudence of their oppressors: Ne’ 
man ean place a higher estimate than T.do upon thi; j 
Union while-its burdens are equally distributed, and its‘ 
blessings equally diffused, upon the principles of that. 
sacred covenant which is at once the measure of*our’ 
rights and our obligations under it. But, sir, I must pë 
allowed -to say that it is for the majority to “ calcul 
the value of the Union,” while the minority’ are drivét: 
to the painful alternative of calculating the valie of 
that which, in their “just estimation,” is far “above all 
price.” The question for the manufacturing States 
determine, is; “what portion of your unlawful’ gaiña 
will-you surrender to savé- the Union? That for ‘thé 
Southern States, what portion of your inalienable rights. 
will you relinqnish to effect the same purpose?” 
And, sir, I will take the liberty of suggesting to the 
Northern gentlemen, that, independent of the value'of 
the Union ina political point of view—a value in which 
we all have a common interest—its pecuniary value 
would be by no means inconsiderable to the manufac 
turing States, even under the proposed arrangement of . 
the duties; while the pecuniary interests of the South: 
érn States would feel nothing but its burdens. But, s 
with the people of the Southern States, this is nota: 
pecuniary question of profit and loss, but a question'of - 
constitutional liberty. If they were voluntarily to sür- 
render, to an irresponsible majority, the unlimited right: 
of appropriating their property to its own use, they 
would be the slaves of that majority; for “no man has’ 
a right to that which another man has a right to take 
from him.” ape 
Mr. Chairman, I feel that I occupy a position of great: 
and awful responsibility, which imposes it on me, asa 
sacred duty, to speak to that majority in the plain lan: - 
guage of truth and candor. With those personal feet 
ings of kindness which I entertain for all, and of attach: 
ment for many of that majority, I will-tender them the 
counsels and the admonitions of friendship. : I now statid 
up before you, sir, as a witness, and I give testimony in 
the presence of this assembly, and in the presence‘of 
that God to whom we are all responsible, that I con- 
scientiously believe that, if this question be not adjusted: 
during this session, South Carolina will not submit te, 
the tariff five months from the day of our adjournment: 
I beseech gentlemen, therefore, not in a spirit of menace, 
but of:admonition, and “more in sorrow than in anger,” 
to pause for a moment, and to calculate the consequenves 
which may possibly ensue. -I will not permit myself to. 
believe that matters will ever reach the extremity of 4: 
dissolution of the Union. But as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has ‘presented some views to show’ 
essentially the interests of the. Southern States ar ; 
volved. in the Union, 1 will briefly present. sorne plain. 
statements to ‘show: its value to the Northern States." 
- The dissolution of the Union, come when it may, will 
bes great'and common calamity tous all; butit‘canndtbe. 
disguised that its effects would be widely different upon 
e pecuniary prosperity of the South and of the North. 
In the event of a separation, the Southern States would, 
have exports to atleast the amount of forty millions, and 
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the immense:commarce! of which these woult: be’ the 
basis, would:exelusively. pass through our Southern cities. 
Ifthe existiug:rate: of duties: should be retained, those 
States would, forthwith; have an annual reyenue of six- 
teen millions of: dollars, without any increase.of their 
burdens;'a sum not only sufficient for all the ordinary 
purposes of Government, but sufficient, in the.various 
modes of expenditure, to convertevery decayed village 
into a flourishing town, and to: ¢ause the very waste and 
‘blasted heath” to flourish and “blossom as the~-rose:” 
An average duty of only ten percent. would yield a 
revenue of four millions; as large a-revenue in propor- 
tion to population, as the Northern States would derive 
from their whole commerce-under ‘an’ average duty of 
forty per cent. What would be the amount of the 
Northern commerce? : Certainly not more than twenty 
millions. With the same rate of duty, the Northern 
confederacy, with double:‘the population, would have 
only half as much revenue:as their Southern neighbor. 
How, long, then, would they ‘be without the blessings 
of internal:taxes ‘and excise duties? : But, above all, 
where would be the bounties and. the blessings ‘of the 
protecting system? Gone, sir; utterly and irrecovera- 
bly vanished. It would remain 08 :a dead letter upon 
your statute book, like the well-known preamble of an 
infatuated ministry in another country, from whose ex- 
ample much profit might be. derived if gentlemen would 
duly. considerit. : If, therefore; this bill would impover- 
ish and desolate the manufacturing States, what, I pray 
you, would be the effect of a dissolution of the Union on 
their prosperity? And yet, sir, wë hear the blind and 
infatuated advocates of the protecting system uttering 
their anathemas against the people of the Southern 
States, because they will not submit to be slaves, and 
insultingly exclaiming, “let them go.” I will here cali 
the attention of the committee to a few extracts from the 
Weekly Register of Mr. Niles, to show the spirit which 
animates one of the ‘leading advocates of this system. 
Igive his very words: : : 

““he musket bearers of the land, the men who know 
their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain them, cannot 
submit to that legislation which shall grind themselves 
into poverty, that the wild fancies and avaricious propen- 
sities of a few men of the nation of South Carolina, and 
some in Lower Virginia, may be indulged.” “So long as 
the father of waters rolls one drop to the sea, so long 
may: any compromise be rejected with such selfish and 
proud men.” .: “ Nullifiers, who rejoice that liberty con- 
fers no blessings, save on those who live on the labor of 
others.” vai í 

Looking forward with exultation to the ultimate ruin 
of the slave-holding States, he exclaims: “The fox shall 
burrow in the wine vault, the rattlesnake repose among 
the rubbish of the greenhouse, and bats take possession 
of the ballroom. It is the will of Heaven, and just.” 
:I peent these extracts without commentary, in the 
confident hope that they will be rebuked and reprobated 
by every member of this committee, and every manin this 
nation, who has any regard for the harmony of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, owing to the peculiar circumstances in 
which she has. been placed, and not because she claims to 
have more intelligence or patriotism than the other South- 
ern States, it has been’ the lot of South Carolina to be in 
the van of this great struggle for constitutional liberty. 
Virginia andiNorth Carolina, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, furnish comparatively small amount of the ex- 
ports upon which the protecting system directly operates. 
Geoegia has been engrossed in maintaining her rights in 
another contest withthis Government ; and the people of 
the new States of the Southwest, cultivating a fresh and 
fertile soil, recently acquired: at. the minimum price, ean 
as well afford to make cotton at six or eight cents. a pound 
as those of South Carolina can at ten: They can sustain 
this oppressive system with comparatively little suffer- 
ing- when the older planting States will be utterly ru- 
ined. But they have too much sagacity not to see that 
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when the tide of ruin shall have swept away the States 
which stand first in the march of the oppreséor, they 
ave destined to be the next victims. ph aes 
. South Carolina, then, is fighting the common: battle 
of all the Southern States. . She threw. herself into the 
breach as-aforlorn hope, when: all the auspices were 
against her; and, whatever may be the result of the 
contest, I cannot.but regard her destiny asa happy and 
glorious one. Nothing elevates the character of a peo- 
pleto so high a point as-a disinterested struggle for lib- 
erty; and Ido not believe there is at this moment a 
spot upon the face-of the globe where the spirit of free- 
dom is higher than in South Carolina: -There is no vul- 
gar ambition mingling in this controversy. “In adverting 
to historical analogies, I have been struck with the strong 
resemblance between the situation of the Southern States 
in this apparently unequal contest, and that.of the Gre- 
cian States which united to resist the Persian invasion. 
Ours, to be sure, isa civil struggle, not to be waged with 
the vulgar implements.of war, but by the sovereign, 
the legislative, and the judicial powers of. the States: 
South Carolina is fully-aware of the responsibility: she 
has assumed, and:of the peril she must. encounter; ‘but 
no great object can be accomplished without great sacri- 
fices. Had it not been for the heroic spirit of Leonidas, 
and his immortal band, who devoted themselves at 
Thermopylæ for the common cause of Greece, the light 
of Grecian liberty might have been extinguished forever, 
aud the destiny of mankind. entirely changed. And I 
do confidently believe that if South Carolina fails in 
the struggle she is now waging, the brief days of Ameri- 
ean liberty will be numbered. Se 
I have now concluded:the remarks which I have deem- 
ed it my solemn duty to ‘make on this great question. 
If, in the heat of debate, and the.excitement essentially 
belonging to the:occasion, I have uttered any thing per- 
sonally offensive to any individual, Tassure the committee 
that nothing could: have been further from my intention. 
Whatever. may: be: the issue. of -this controversy, and 
whatever. may be:our respective destinies, I trust m God 
that our common-inhéritance, though it should be di- 
vided, will never be ‘destroyed; and that we shall: al- 
ways cherish the fond recollections and the friendly 
feelings which so appropriately. belong to the common 
descendants of a glorious ancestry. 


Turspar, May 29. 
` POST OFFICE CONTRACTS... 
-:. The resolution submitted on the:'7th instant by Mr. 
Horace Everert, for an inquiry into.the contracts of the 
Post Office Department, for printing: and paper, : &c, 
with the amendment moved thereto:by Mr. WHITILESEY, 
of Ohio, proposing to enter into a general investigation 
of the concerns of the: Post Office Department, came up 


for consideration.: `“ : i 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON addressed the House in. a dis- 
cursive manner, until. the expiration of the hour for 
morning business, Mr. J., in the course of his remarks, 
expressed his perfect. willingness to go immediately into 
inquiry upon any óne: or more specific charges which 
should be named and alleged as matter of complaint 
against the. department, or, if Mr. W. would postpone 
the subject:until the next session, he should have his full 
assistance and co-operation, to make it as general as he 
chose. ‘But, otherwise, he thought, thesession had advance- 
ed too far for them now to take up the subject: with any 
hope of a beneficial result, unless the select committee 
should be directed to sit during thejrecess of Con- 
gress, der poel i sae ; 

The House proceeded to the orders of the day before 
Mr. J. had concluded his. remarks, z 


"THE TARIFF, 


The Housé then. again went into Committee of the 
Whole on the tariff bill. 
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ed; complain, it:is natural, it is just to them, and'begom: 
ing me, to gratify them if.1 can; to look narrowly: ing 
my course, before I determine on it; if i must opposé 
their wishes, to do-it in a spirit of kindness; anda 
allow. no unworthy consideration to guide mé: in décid: 
ing the great question submitted. I, have approached 
this day, under the strong operation of all these inf: 
ences; but a firm conviction of what the interests of the 
country require at my hands, a stern sense of duty, aid 
an opinion free from doubt, that the prosperity. of ‘this 
nation is intimately. connected with an adherence to the 
existing policy, leave me no alternative but opposition 
to the views of those to whom I would have been most 
happy to accord whatever did not involve a dereliction 
of duty. i : f va 

Tt has been remarked, Mr. Chairman, that fluctuation 


Mi! MeDUEFLE resumed; ånd oceupiéd the committee 
_ until half past: three:o'clock in conelusion of his speech, 
[which is given entire:above.] ‘When he bad concluded; 
Mx, CRAWFORD; of Pennsylvania, obtained the floor, 
aud’said, I'present: myself to the. committee in the dis- 
charge of.a solemn duty. The present is no ordinary vc- 
casioni; bis oneof the most grave impression ; involving, 
on the one hand; interasts.as extensive and broad as were 
ever committed’ to man, and, on the other, as the honor- 
able‘gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MoDurrie] has, 
within á few moments, assured: the committee, the fate 
of an empire. The duty of a representative is at all times 
arduous: if it bestows high, and, in the instance of the 
humble individual before you, unmerited honor, it car- 
pies with it the deepest responsibility, under the influ- 
enée of which a well balanced mind always acts. 

: Legislation, even in its simplest and plainest results, 
never fails to. impose upon every gentleman who hears me 
the recollection that he is deputed to this Hall to gratify 
no feeling of faction or party, but that he is placed on 
an eminence, that he may look around over the whole 
ground, and, like a skilful husbandman, to whose charge 
and superintendence it is for a season entrusted, make 
it productive of.as plentiful a harvest of prosperity and 
good as it is capable of yielding. It is his duty, more- 
over, to- penetrate; as far as may be given to him, into 
the ‘murky atmosphere of time, and decide not for him- 
self; not for those alone who placed him here, but for‘liis 
whole country ; and not for it as it exists only, but for it 
as it will be; not for the present generation singly, but 
for future times and future men, who will, I trust, long, 
very long, enjoy the peace, happiness, and plenty which 
are ours,-after the voices which now fill the capitol of 
the United States. shall be silent, and grass shall wave 
over the heads of those whose minds are most actively 
engaged in schemes of personal ambition, or in the more 
worthy purpose of endeavoring to achieve our country’s 
good. This conviction of duty, ever present, is doubly 
serious when we enter upon measures which we know 
are’ of vital character, and must leave their impress, 
deep and indelible, upon the great interests of an entire 
community. These considerations are best entitled to 
have their full weight, and will. most certainly be al- 
lowed it, when it is recollected (and who, that has the 
soul of a man, can forget the fact?) that this, the most 
favored and blessed of all the nations, is unhappily di- 
vided, and widely separated, on the policy which has 
been long adopted and steadily persevered in for more 
than forty years; and that we not only differ in senti- 
ment, but are of dissentient opinions, marked by section- 
al boundaries. Heretofore, the diversity of views which 
has characterized our entire most prosperous course, has 
pervaded the whole mass ; and although various, and in 
some sense perhaps discordant, materials composed the 
edifice, they so run into each other, that the structure 
stood firm and erect amidst the storms that have more 
than once beaten upon it. May it always do so! 

-For every part of this nation I feel as becomes an 
American citizen. We are all of one family; having the 
same institutions ; the same protection ; the same duties 
to perform; the same interests; and the same desti- 
ny ;—would to God I could add that our opinions 
harmonized | If I know myself, I would not, for do- 
minion over my race, infringe the rights of any portion 
of my fellow-citizens. The part which the Southern 
section of the Union has ever borne in the perilous 
passes through which our country has moved, the 
chivalrous character so justly accorded to it, and the 
high and generous qualities by which it has always 
been known, would prompt to any sacrifice not forbid- 
den by duty.: I hope I may be permitted to say that 
my service here has confirmed, by personal observa- 
tion and experience, the exalted estimate made of South- | tive and documentary evidence on these points, - OW 
erns, whom I have pride and pleasure in calling | present constitution Went into operation in the month of 
countrymen, When such brethren, so held and esteem- ! March, 1789, and on the fourth day of July following,# 


less so to national weal. What people have reached pre: 
eminent prosperity, in any walk, without steadiness of 
purpose? Has there ever been a nation, distinguished for" 
arms, for the fine arts, for science, for commerce, for ma- 
nufactures, for agricultural success, whose policy didnot 
direct its chief efforts to sustain and strengthen the og 
cupations that were thought to be worthy of the foster: 
ing care of the Government? Can we hope that we shall 
form an exception in future history, and that the frequent 
alterations which.have taken place in, and the more fre. 
quentrattacks which:have.of late been made upon;the 
system of encouraging and protecting domestic manufde: 
tures, will not prevent our advance in improvement, and. 
will not obstruct our progress to a degree of prosperity 
reaching almost to the utmost limit of human wishes} 
What would be the consequence of success in the attack 
now making upon it? Perhaps to leave us on the very 
spot we occupied some fifteen years ago, surrounded by 
the appearance of wealth and comfort, Alas! it was onl 
the appearance: for a few short years dissipated theil 
lusion, and opened our eyes to the sad reality that al 
most every ingredient of human misery was mixed upit 
our cup. But we had retained and brightened our ne 
tional honor; our national character floated on the broad 
and gay banner of our country, wafted to and again by 
the breath of a world’s admiration. Our countrymen 
had, what is always found in company with character 
and honor, firm hearts, determined to redeem their situ 
ation, and conform, as far as might be, their habits ‘and 
pursuits to their new condition. Bringing to their efforts 
economy and industry, it is to this much abused sys 
tem that we are mainly indebted for a prosperity: that 
has realized the dreams of the visionary, and overgohe 
the caleulations of the most sanguine. It is impossible 
to look upon the picture which the country north, east; 
and west, and a portion of that south of us, presents for 
the gratification of the mental eye, without shrinking 
from the idea that so much competency, and eomfort, 
and happiness are to be destroyed; that the fountains of 
so much of all that is desirable are to be dried up, whieh 
only require to be kept open to furnish a stream of abur 
dance and independence, of useful occupation, and.an 
adequate reward for it, which are the elements of judi- 
vidual and collective felicity. Let us, then, at the least 
preserve, to this great plan for developing our capabili 
ties, its present lines and boundaries, and learn the le 
sons of wisdom from the good and wise who haye pre 
ceded us in the great duty of guarding afid promoting 
the welfare of the American people. werk 
To this end, to show the unvarying opinion which has 
prevailed in regard of the constitutional power, as wellas 
the expediency of the policy I am endeavoring to support 
and to exhibit to the committee the agency which the Gë 
verntent has had in directing and inviting investments 
in manufacturing, I now propose to refer to some legis: 


in private pursuit is fatal to individual career. It isha | 
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most auspicious day to the United States, a- law was | the affairs ‘of Government, as well in its legislative as in 
enacted, with this preamble: “Whereas it is necessary | its executive departments, and that the system which 
for the support of the Government, for the discharge of | had been early devised, and long recognised, i. was 
the debts of. the United States, and the etcoaragement | their purpose to uphold. This Jaw was to expire by its 
and ‘protection of manufactures, that- duties be laid’on | own limitation one year after hostilities should cease 
goods, wares, and merchandises imported :”—thus es- | between. the United States and Great Britain, and 
tablishing the principle by the’ construction: of those | would have expired on the 17th of February, 1816, but 
who figured contemporaneously with ‘the formation of | that alaw was enacted on the 22d January, 1816, to con- 
the constitution, embracing many who had ‘actually | tinue the war duties until 30th June, 1816, and after- 
participated in entwining around us that bond by which | wards forty-two per centum on existing duties. The 
we-have been so happily held together. Long and late | report of Mr. Secretary Dallas, a citizen of my own 
be the day when that cord shall be broken! This prin- | State, and ‘whose distinguished talents and virtues I 
ciple has been uniformly recognized ever since, and has, | cannot refrain from paying the tribute of my profound 
as I conceive, been engrafted upon our system of policy | respect, made in December, 1615, characterizes the 
and Government, as part and parcel thereof. By a law | duties prior to 1812 as the permanent duties; the re- 
of 10th August, 1790, the duties so- imposed were in- | port of the Committee of Ways and Means of this House, 
creased. The next evidence of the sense of the country, | of which the honorable Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, 
in order of time, is the famous report of Alexander | was then chairman, a gentleman who, to the regret of 
Hamilton, of the 5th December. 1791, a sufficient monu- | all; and the loss of his’ country, is no longer among 
ment of itself to the greatness of any name, but forming | men, whom I regard it as a personal misfortune not to 
in the high pillar of his fame, built up of so many and | have known, and to ‘whom his native State; prolific as 
such varied and rich materials, furnished by as ‘exalted | she has been in intelligence and virtue, never produced 
endowments: as heaven has perhaps ever vouchsafed to | a superior, tead on the 9th January, 1816," uses this 
man, only one block of the many which compose it. | most remarkable language: “The permanent laws now 
This most masterly and cogent argument is full of the |in force may be expected, after the expiration of tem- 
lessons of truth, and with a sort of prophetie power has | porary duties, to produce,” &c.; and the ‘projet of a 
anticipated and answered almost all the objections, if | tarif prepared by Mr. Dallas, in February, 1816, in 
not every one, I have ever heard urged, or read, against | conformity with a resolution of this House, reiterates 
the policy I am advocating. To it I will not refer} the expression permanent duties, and recommends en- 
honorable gentlemen, for I presume it is familiar to all | couragement and protection to manufactures. I have 
who hear me; but I beg leave to say that it is a foun- | been thus particular in referring to the employment 
tain from which, I think, draughts of wisdom and in-| of the same exact and singularly expressive word in 
telligence may be drunk, that, if they do not convince | the various official documents of almost four years, 
can hardly fail to delight and instruct. Laws were | and in the first law which imposed duties to any amount 
passed on the 2d May, 1792, and 7th June, 1794, sever- | for a special occasion, or transitory purpose, as marking 
ally enlarging the duties; and itis a remarkable fact | and defining, with the greatest. precision, the views of 
that, by the last of these laws, the duties which it im- | the public men and of the Legislature of the time. It 
posed upon iron, and the manufactures thereof, were |is difficult. to believe the use of it was accidental, or 
higher than, and those upon the manufactures of cotton | that it was not intended to stand for what it imports. 
were exactly as high as, the duties charged upon the | But there remains a testimony in favor of extending’ the 
same articles by the bill submitted by the honorable | sinewy and protective arm of the Government over our 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. | comparatively infant establishments, in the opinion of 
MoDurris.] Thirty-eight years ago, when we had com- | one whose authority on any subject connected with the 
paratively little, scarcely any thing, to encourage or | exercise of constitutional power, or on the expediency 
protect, the duties on the two first articles named were | of any particular course of policy, will be certainly re- 
thought to be judiciously fixed at fifteen per cent., and | spected by all, and regarded as entitled to quite ‘as 
it is now proposed to reduce them, after two years, to | much attention as that of any other individual in the 
twelve and one-half cents, and to put down the last- | nation. I allude to the eldest surviving ex-Presidént of 
mentioned manufacture to the same measure of duty | the United States. Mr. Madison, by his message of the'7th 
which was applied to it in 1794, Various legal pro- | December, 1815, to. Congress, gave a new impulse to 
visions were made, increasing the duties, until we reach | the protective system. It is true he was speaking of 
that one of 3d March, 1807, which repealed the duty on | the adjustment of the duties on imports to the object of 
salt that had been imposed by the act of 1789, and in- | revenue, but he repudiates the idea of leaving the in- 
creased at different periods, particularly by a law of | dustry and ingenuity of the country to its own course, 
8th July, 1797. And here I ask permission to break the | under all circumstances, but advises the extending of 
continuity of this historical account of the legislation of | protection to them “as due to the enterprising citizens 
the country, by stating a fact, that goes. very far to | whose interests are now [were then] at stake,” and ex- 
prove the great interest taken in, and the importance | présses the opinion that “the manufacturing industry 
annexed to, our domestic industry, in 1810. The act | will become, at: an early day, not only safe against oe- 
of the lst of May, of that year, which provided for | casional competitions from abroad, but a source of èx- 
taking. the census of the population of the United States, | ternal wealth and domestic commerce.” And further, 
enjoined:it upon the marshals and assistant marshals to | in the mind of this enlightened statesman, the public 
enumerate the manufactories and the manufactures. | patronage (if I may so speak) might be most judiciously 
Without noticing farther the act of 26th March, 1804, | bestowed upon articles of primary, public or’ private 
creating: a small additional duty of two and one-half | necessity, and whose materials “are extensively drawn 
per centum, for defraying the expenses of the Tripoline | from our agriculture.” ` This most distinguished and 
war, continued by varions acts until 3d March, 1815, or | venerable man, whose whole life had been spent in the 
the act of 27th March, 1804, modifying the duties on | service of his country, in founding and establishing this 
certain articles, matters stood thus when the war of Government, in reasoning his fellow-citizens into 
1812 was declared. The law of Ist July, 1812, fol- | the ‘conviction that our present constitution was 
lowed, superadding one hundred percentum, on what? | admirably calculated to promote and ensure their 
I beg honorable gentlemen to: mark, on the “ per- | happiness, in legislating under it in’ this House, 
manent. duties now imposed by Jaw upon goods, |in- performing the duties of the highest ministerial 
wares, and merchandise imported,” de. In the department, and, finally, closing his most: valu- 
first section of this law I have first met with the | ble public course in the execution of the most 
word permanent, of most significant import, show-|important trust that his confiding fellow citizens 
ing the understanding of those who then administered | could place in his hands, would seem to have had the 
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ate value of sheep, — == _ -= $40,000,000 |... --Tm1828, 27566 os = < +1. $105-00 
r e tity milions of pounds.of se 1899,. “+2 eee A 100 00: 
wool annually, of. which the average 1830, -gut - - 9000°.--: 
value has been, for the last three years, 1881, -.- -) +. + 765 to 8500... 


upwards. of forty cents ;. say forty cents 
regate * E e Ea = 
(The Fool grown in 1881 was worth, 
more than $25,000,000.) i 

The cloth and other artieles into 


20,000,000 


which it 
is made, computed ab = = ie spos 
The capital invested in the manufactories, 
The wages paid to those employed in them, 
notincluding the mechanics and laborers 
employed in the building and repair of 
houses, machinery, &., cannot be, al- 
though I have no positive information 
` on the subject, less than coat oe. 10,000,000 
The annual consumption of agricultural. products, be- 
cause of the manufacture of wool, will be, y 
Of wool, - - Sat Te os - $20,000,000 
Provisions, : :- - - eof 8,750,000 
Fuel, timber, ce. boa 7 tort 500,000 
Food of horses and other animals: en- 
gaged in transportation, kenne 


` 40,000,000 
40,000,000 


|. 500,000 


, ; Total, $24,750,000 
Not:to speak of. the land which subsists the sheep and 
furnishes those products, : : 

-The remaining interest to which I have adverted is 
iron. : 

I cannot state the precise number of furnaces, but 
there were known to be in operation, in the United 
States, in the year 1880, two hundred and two, and the 
enumeration was incomplete. 

There were made at these furnacess in 1880, 155,348 
tons of iron. 

From which-bar iron was furnished 


tothe amount of... =. - . -90,768 

Made at bloomeries, bar iron, - 5,858 
Ree a ; . Tons, 96,621 

Castings +. = ee o- 28,2178 
The bar- iroh, at the market : 

price for 1830, {$96,664}. per i 

ton,) was worth - = - $9,342,030 
Castings, = - - -= -2,102,380 


ron . =m 11,444,410 
In 1828, the iron made amounted to 130,881 
tons, and was worth . - - - - 
In.1829, the iron made amounted to 142,870 
tons, and was worth - - - i 
In 1830, the iron made amounted to 163,542 
tons, and was worth -~ - - «+ 11,444,410 
(The bar iron made at bloomeries being reduced to pig 
iron, : 
: It kin be observed, that while the increase in quan- 
tity is nearly twenty-five per centum in two. years, the 
addition to the market value does not reach five and a 
half per centum ; and that, although the iron product was 
larger, by.more than twelve and a half. per :centum, in 
1830, than 1829; yet. its aggregate value was less. 
.. The operation of the present policy, and its beneficial 
results, can be very happily ‘illustrated. by the article 
under consideration, and its. manufacture.. While bar 
iron is furnished to the purchaser of a much better quali- 
ty, and the improvement in castings has been, perhaps, 
unequalled -in any other. walk, the price has been 
uniformly falling.: : ; - 
Bar iron (for.example) was i ERE 
In 1828; at an average price of $118 833 
1829, do. = do. 114 662 
1880, z do: =i: doss> = 96-66% 
-And this, although,in 1828, the duty was increased 
on hammered: bar iron $4 40,and on rolled bar iron 
$T-per. ton. But the-wholesale prices of bar iron were 
much lower than those before noted, and follow: 


10,861,440 


11,628,134 


This effect, so advantageous to those who have ocea- 
sion to buy iron, (and: who is there that, in some ‘shape 
or other, does not find it convenient, indeed, necessary 
to do so?) may be very distinctly traced, it is thought, 
toAmerican competition. - The state of things abroad can 
scarcely have produced it: for in England the price of 
iron has not fallen to. any amount worthy of notice since 
the depreciation of 1829, while in that year, 1830, and 
1831, it has sunk in the United States about twenty- 
five per centum. Swedish and Russian iron were 
higher in 1830 and in 1831 than in 1824, having fluctuat- 
ed, and borne generally a higher price between those 
two extremes than at either of them. With English 
iron it was not so. In July, 1828, after intelligence of 
the passage of our tariff law of 19th May 1828, reached 
England, it fell from £8 9s. sterling to £7 9s, (that is £1 
or $4 44;) in, 1829 it was further reduced from £7 93. to 
£6,(£1'9s, equal to $6 50 ;) throughout the remainder of 
1829, and. during 1830, it continued at £6; and in 1831 
its:price was from £6 to £5 10s. It is manifest that the 
single variation of price, and that slight, in English iron, 
since 1829, could not have had the smallest influence in 
effecting the reduction in the cost of this indispensable 
metal, which has been steadily progressing, in our own 
country. * 

I would not be more tedious than is absolutely neces- 
sary, and shall not, therefore, refer to the various other 
manufactures now in operation in the United States ; 
the leather, the linen, and hempen, the copper, the sugar, 
and the many different branches which exercise the in- 
genuity and industry. of our fellow-citizens. Why shall 
we take a step which will put to hazard, and, as I think, 
destroy; those immenseinterests? Because,say honorable 
gentlemen with whom I have the misfortune to differin 
opinion, the policy which cherishes them works oppres- 
sion- and injury to one section of the country, andto one 
interest, called; generally, the planting interest.- If this 
were so, 1 should deeply regret it; but, before we in- 
quire into this allegation, let us look for a moment at 
the relative value of those interests which are said so 
much to conflict. The cotton raised in the United States, 
in 1881, was, according to my calculation, worth, at 
nine cents per pound, $33,833,277. I freely admit, as 
has been. suggested by the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. MeDourrr,] that agricultural. pur- 
suit-is one of the leading engagements of life; that it lies 
at the foundation of national wealth and prosperity; and 
that he who grows wheat, or corn; or cotton, literally 
produces and adds so much to the aggregate possessions 
of the community, and, in this particular, is more-use- 
ful than he who, by an interchange of commodities, may 
contribute to your conveniénce, but amasses only for 
himself by shifting. possession, and not by creating, if I 
may so speak, that which did not exist before. But the 
planter is in nowise more useful than the manufacturer, 
who, by his skill, and ingenuity, andindustry, gives to an 
article a value thatit had not previously: to whatever ex- 
tent the manufacture is worth more than theraw materials 
of which itis composed, by so much has headded ‘to the 
common stock, and given existence and being to. somuch 
increase of our entire wealth. He contributes as efficient- 
ly, therefore, to the permanent prosperity of the country, 
to creating a fund from which comfort, and competence, 
and happiness are diffused throughout society; as the 
planter; each in the proportion of the accessions ‘which 
they severally make to the joint stock. ` Nay; although 
the manufacturer's contribution should not betoa greater 
__-* For a considerable portion of the satistical iùformation adduced 
in the course of these remarks, I am indebted to the labors of the 
several committees acting under the appointment of the Tariff Con- 
Vention which assembled in New York last autami, 2" 


rer degree and greater ex- 
ly flow-in a- thousand rills, 
yér the whole land, irrigat- 
field and hamlet. - 

at is the-addition of the planter in 
of. the South, to the means of the com- 
ity;-whatdo the three branches I have named furnish? 


unt, it 


The-annual. value -of the cotton mills of the e 
United States, including machine: shops, ; 
+ bleacheries,-and printeries, is - - $82,086,760 


o (itaélé: within between one and two mil- 
lions. of- being equal to the cotton 
products.) 
The i 


“woolén mills cannot yield less, though 
“Ihave no.means of ascertaining precisely, 
The value of iron product for 1880, in its 
“primary stages, was - - - - 11,444,410 
i $75,517,930 
More than twice the value of the cotton crop of 1831. 
Take another view. The wages of the operatives in 
factories are original wealth; they are produced or cre- 
ated wealth, that had no pre-existence. Like the re- 
wards. of labor, they are cumulative; and being the 
yield ofthe. hand and the head, do not merely transfer, 
but make property. 
In cotton mills the aggregate annual wages 


82,036,760 


are computed at, - - - $14,016,502 
In woollen mills they cannot be short of - 10,000,000 
In. iron primary establishments, furnaces, 
forges, and bloomeries, - - - - 7,493,700 
$31,510,202 


At Lowell, in Massachusetts, alone, I have been in- 
formed, $60,000 were paid weekly for wages, some two 
or. three years ago; since which time, three very large 
companies for the manufacture of cotton at that place 
have been incorporated, with capitals amounting to two 
millions. and two hundred thousand dollars, who are 
now erecting the buildings necessary to conduct their 
business, It is worthy of remark, as showing at one 
point the powerful influence which the domestic system 
exerts in advancing the public prosperity, that, on the 
ground which the town of Lowell now covers, there 
were seven years ago but three or four farmhouses; that 
the last census gave it a population of seven thousand; 
and that when the above companies shall have their 
works in full operation, (in 1834,) there will be required 
as agents and operatives, dre. to carry them on, at least 
five thousand additional persons; giving, as the entire 
population of Lowell, in nine years, twelve thousand 
souls, besides the natural increase ; making it the second, 
and placing it before Salem, the oldest town in Massa- 
chusetts, _ 

Returning to the cotton, woollen, and iron manufac- 
turers, the three great branches which I have selected as 
illustrative of the whole, there remains yet another as- 
pert in which I desire to present them to the committee, 

hat amount of agricultural products do they consume? 
Of cotton, say seventy millions, at nine cents, 

allowing five millions of pounds for com- 


mon domestic purposes, - - - $6,800,000 


Of wool, say torty ive millions, at forty 
cents, allowing five millions as above, - 18,000,000 
Subsistence, - - - - - . 11,250,000 


2 : $35,550,000 
Exclusive of fuel, timber, &c., and of food for horses 
and other animals employed in transporting the raw ma- 
terial: and manufactured article, which, about iron works 
especially, it is well known, must be very- great. The 
extensive domestic market furnished to the grain-grow- 
ing States may be exemplified by mentioning the im- 
ports of one or two places. In the year 1831 there were 
carried into Boston 284,504 barrels, and 3,955 half-barrels 
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óf flour, 81,131 bushels of corn, 239,809 busheld,-of 
oats, 50,000 bushels of rye; and 33,489 bushels of shorts} 
and into Providence, Rhode Island, 71,269 barrels’ of 
flour, 216,662 bushels of corn, 7,772 bushels frye, 
During the same period there were discharged from:the 
port of Philadelphia 420,358 bushels of corn, 201,878 
bushels of wheat, and 110,557 bushels of rye’ ‘and 
barley. ; 4 he - ee 
I have not spoken of the sugar, molasses, tobacco; and 
other articles annually conveyed to the Eastern’ and 
Northeastern States from the Southern and Midland'té. 
gions. The consumption, Mr. Chairman, of bread stiffs 
and vegetable productions in the manufacturing districts 
exceeds the export to foreign countries of the samie arti: 
cles. One branch of industry naturally and inevitably, 
in the ordinary course of events, aids and sustains'an- 
other. While the manufacturer consumes the fruit'of 
the soil, the farnier is enabled to purchase and use ‘the 
product of the loom, and the exports in the variots 
mechanic arts find employment in supplying the wants 
and the comforts, and sometimes the luxuries, if you 
please, which increased means justify their neighbors in 
indulging, while from them they draw the ingredients of 
their own enjoyment. Thus live the people of the 
Northern and Middle States, each occupation contribut- 
ing its proper proportion to the general sum of means 
and happiness; and the whole consummates, I verily be 
lieve, as much of contentment and felicity as the lot of 
man permits. The bread of industry is always sweet. 
The diversity of pursuit to which I have alluded is'in: 
dispensable to prosperity. There may be—it ‘arises 
out of the circumstances that there must be—in a coun 
try which has but one leading occupation, a few instances , 
of very great wealth; but, according to my conception; 
there will not, there cannot be as much competence and 
comfort spread over the whole surface, as where eaeh 
man is more or less dependent upon his neighbor for his 
supplies and employment. This most felicitous opera- 
tion of the system, for which Iam contending, is the: 
strongest argument in its favor. It has been the princi 
pal instrument, under Providence, in redeeming from 
embarrassment and misfortune all the country in which 
it has been established. It has not only built up towns, ° 
and settled wildernesses, but it has performed a more 
difficult, and, at the same time, more grateful task—it 
has revived declining villages, and resuscitated those 
upon whom thehand of death was almost laid. Where 
the voice of complaint was once feebly uttered, and the 
countenance of despair would almost chill your blood, 
you now hear the Jaugh of hilarity, and see the jocund 
and delightful expression of face, which is the index of 
a mind at ease. i x 
While those who have engaged in these pursuits have 
advanced their own pecuniary concerns, they havebene- 
fited the communities in which they have been located, 
to an extent almost incalculable, and of which even 
those who are enjoying the advantage scarcely know 
the value, nor will they duly appreciate it unless, unhap- 
pily, its fountains should be broken up. It is like the 
possession of. full health, of which those only. from 
whom it has been taken understand the real value. The 
progress of this country in prosperity has been unex 
ampled; if our course of policy be judicious, and the 
present system is maintained, that prosperity will be, I 
had almost said, illimitable. If, which I will not believe, 
it should be the determination of this body to retrograde, 
what will be the consequence? The means now employ- 
ed in the manufactories will be, in a great degree, if 
not entirely, lost; the fortunes of those engaged in 
them will be generally blighted, if not. dissolved,. 
and they themselves, the bone and musele of the 
country, will be crushed, in most instances, to7rise 
no. more, - How shall their capital be withdrawn 
from their present pursuits? It is invested .in houses, 
lands, water-power, and machinery; the  proper- 
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ty is useless almost for any other purpose, and must, toa 
great, extent,’ be lost, and lost not to the disadvantage of 
the manufacturers. exclusively :. there, it is true, the pres- 
gure-and weight will be first and most heavily. felt, .-but 
the whole country will soon feel that it has sustained an 
injury. Those who furnish the raw-material will imme- 
diately discover that they have been deprived of a mar- 
ket; those who supply the provisions, the flour, the 
wheat, the corn, the rye, the beef, the pork, and.the al- 
most innumerable articles which subsistence demands, 
will find all their surplus products cheapened, or remain- 
ing on their hands for want of purchasers; and last, 
though not less certainly, those who use the manufac- 
tures will.be convinced-that their consumption is. fur- 
nished at-a dearer rate, since domestic. competition no 
longer prevents the foreigner from charging his own 
price: for, although the report of the Committee on 
Manufactures treats it as paradoxical, and alleges that 
“it seems to conflict with the first dictates of common 
sense, that duties of impost cheapen the price of the ar- 
ticles on which they are levied,” it is nevertheless as.ev- 
ident as any other truth whatever. To some of the po- 
sitions in that report I heartily assent, while others ta- 
ken in it appear to me to be heretical. Of those parts 
from which Í dissent, I cannot speak but in terms of the 
greatest respect: the character, the talents, the position 
in the country of its distinguished author, [Mr. Apams,] 
and last, though not least, the earnestness with which 
I am persuaded he is seeking to advance the public in- 
terest, and the sentiments which all these considerations 
have inspired, forbid a different course. But I will ar- 
ray against the position alluded to, the opinions of the 
master spirits of the age; of him who, in the most intri- 
cate department of the. Goverment, brought order out 
chaos, and opened out roads of duty in the Treasury 
Department, which have been travelled upon ever since, 
and who reached so advanced a point of progression, 
that, in this age of improvement, when-the march of the 
world is rapidly onward, the talents of his successors 
have not carried them beyond it. 1 will refer to the 
views of living statesmen, having just claim to great 
weight for their opinions, and whom I would name 
if they were not yet on the stage of human existence, 
and some of them most active and efficient members of 
the present National Legislature. It is said, in the re- 
port, to be “contrary tothe natural order of things that 
an addition to the cost should be a reduction of the price 
of an article,” . This is assuming the very matter in con- 
troversy. : It- does not seem to me that the imposition of 
a duty on an article of import-is an addition to the cost 
of a similar article manufactured in the United States, 
nor always to that of the import.. The protection af- 
forded is not in the enhancement of price, but in the giv- 
ing of a market; and what is the consequence? You 
encourage the manufactories in operation to extend their 
business; you stimulate others into existence; the sup- 
ply is increased at home; domestic competition arises 
between rival factories; general competition for the 
market between foreigners and them; and “the natu- 
ral course of things” is, that the consumer is provided 
at a-smaller price. This effect will be greater or less, 
according to the proportion the supply bears to the de- 
mand, and, to my. mind, is as apparent as that two and 
two make four. On this subject facts appear to be con- 
elusive. Cotton cloths have fallen, under the influence 
of the policy adopted, from about seventeen cents (which 
was stated to be their price, in a letter from Mr. Isaac 
Briggs, of Delaware, to the honorable William Lowndes, 
dated 12th March, 1816) to eight cents, or thereabouts: 
and, as showing the fallacy of the idea that the duty is 
necessarily an addition to the cost, let it be remembered 
that the duty on this species of manufacture is eight and 
three-fourths cents per yard; for less than which it is 
actually selling, The same -remark is true of nails, on 


y. 


which the duty is, I believe, five cents per pound, and I 
have understood they sell at about the same sum. The 
truth.is, the’ duty is never an addition to. the price, ex- 
cept where the competition is feeble, and the foreigner 
is permitted. to retain, in a great degree, the market; if, 
on the other hand, it is active and powerful, it will pre- 
vent the importer from charging the duty to the con- 
sumer. What says the fact as toiron? It is unques- 
tionable that the effect.of the law of 1828 has been a re- 
duction of the price. Iron has not been so low since 
1798 asitnowis. While it has not fallen in England, from 
1829 to 1831, to.any amount deserving attention, it has 
been cheapenedin America, in all those years, about twen- 
ty-five per centum. To what can'this -bè ascribed but 
domestic competition? I might continue this exhibition 
of facts in regard of other manufactures, but I forbear. 
What is it proposed to do? To foster and cherish a 
system that has been productive of so much good, and, 
more than answered the predictions of its friends, by 
which.our own citizens-are sustained in elaborating man- 
ufactures that. the. consumer buys as cheap or cheaper, 
than the foreign, and better; and the money. necessary 
to conduct the proeess,,and to purchase the article man- 
ufactured, is expended among ourselves, at home,:and 
that will, in my judgment, be fatal to all its branches, 
We are asked by the bill reported by the honorable chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Mcans, [Mr. MoDur- 
Fie,] to reduce the duties on iron, and the manufac- 
tures of it, to less than they were in 1794, and those on 
cotton manufactures to the same standard that they then 
bore; to bring down the duty on iron seventy-five ‘per 
centum on its present rates, and that on wool and wool- — 
lens after nearly the same proportion, and. the duty ‘on 
cottons more than thirty-three per eentum.. Do gentle- 
men think there is less occasion for a duty now than in 
18%8—now, when our interests are prodigiouslr en- 
larged? The testimony of witnesses examined before the 
Committee on Manufactures, and to be found among the 
documents of this House, will show that an increase of 
duty was, at that time, thought to be necessary. Canit 
be less so at this day, when additional millions have been 
which will then be necessary for Government purposes 
at ten millions of dollars. I do not concur in this opin- 
ion, but prefer the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
sury, who fixes the amount that our expenditures will 
require at twelve millions, and deems it a measure of pru- 
dence to have‘in our public coffers, annually, fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars. But Ido not intend now to consider 
this proposition ; a fitter occasion for doing so will oceur 
when the amendment providing for the exemption from 
duty of those articles which do not, and cannot compete 
with us, submitted, some days since, by my honorable 
friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] shall be offered, 
if an opportunity for doing so will be afforded him.— 
Another reason of the greatest delicacy, and calling 
for the most ready, attentive, and anxious conside- 
ration, is urged, and urged by some of the most 
talented and patriotic men in the nation, with a force 


distributed in numberless streams, goes to. support hon- 
est American industry and thrift—by which the farmer, 
the mechanic, the laborer, the merchant, the entire cir- 
cle of society, is benefited, by throwing on its surface 
money that would otherwise be sent abroad, and which, 
being absorbed by the various occupations of life, aids, 
most extensively and powerfully, in strengthening and 
| invested, and the public are better and more cheaply ac- 
ecommodated? Has our commerce suffered? No. Has 
not our internal trade increased immensely? Yes. Why, 
then, interfere detrimentally to those great interests ?— 
It is said that we shall not want the revenue which the 
present imposts will produce, after the public debt shall 
have been extinguished; and the honorable gentleman 


invigorating the whole? No, sir, but to adopt a measure 
from South Carolina [Mr. McDurris] has placed the sum 
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ir ‘intellectual endowments; 
eatness that demonstrate the 
that their positions‘are 


and strength worthy of 
atid witha zealand i 
entire conviction of their minds 
foundédsin: truth and justice. < e o 
. Lapproach this-branch of the subject, Mr. Chairman, 
with unfeignéd-sensibility, and reciprocate in the fullest 
tanner the kindness of feeling expressed by the honora- 
ble genttemän from South Carolina, [Mr. McDorrte.] I 
not:only:know, but-I feel, that we are of one kindred— 
might: Tnot-say not merely political, but that we own 
the ties:of consanguinity: foralthough our veins do. not 
éontdin the blood. of a commen ancestry, yet the blood 
of those aucestors has been mingled on the battle plain. 
Itis contended that the system of protection is oppress- 
ive to the South, which is declining under its blighting 
influénce, and that she is: made to pay the greater part 
of:the-duty, inasmuch as her staple furnishes the lar- 
gest proportion of the export, and it were folly or 
blindness not to see that great excitement prevails in 
relation ‘to this subject. I hope this family feud may be 
unlike those of private life, which are always bitter. It 
has been often asserted that we who come from other 
quarters of the country are incapable of judging of the 
distress which prevails to the South, or of the causes 
which produced it; and the right even to decide upon 
this question has seemed to have been almost denied 
sometimes.: I would not: intrude myself into the pri- 
vate concerns of -my brother, but this is not his affair 
alone-—it is mine as well as his—it is a joint concern, in 
which I conceive I have the largest stake. The whole 
country is concerned, deeply concerned: it is an occa- 
gion that I would not seek, but it is one on which, 
when it comes to me, I cannot avoid acting. Sir, the 
fact’ of Southern complaint, and the agitation that it has 
produced, create sincere regret. "That any portion of 
our country should be declining, must be deplored; 
and if, in my judgment, there could be any remedy 
found for it here, no man would more readily extend it, 
unless some great consideration enjoined it upon me as 
a duty, looking to the prosperity of the whole, to with- 
hold it. How is this alleged injury wrought? It issaid 
that the staple of the South provides the great mass of 
our exports, and that the articles exchanged for the crop 
being dutied, it is in effect a charge upon the erop, for 
the merchandise being taxed, so much less is obtained 
for the crop. I hold this to be a mistake. Where the 
duty is paid by any one in the United States, it is not 
moré certainly a law of nature that the sun shall give 
light and heat to the earth, than it is one of trade, that 
he. who consumes shall pay the impost. But, in the 
brisk and effective competition which the skill and en- 
terprise of our manufacturers have enabled them to es- 
tablish and maintain, it is more generally thrown upon 
the foreign manufacturer or importer, who, by the in- 
creased supply and that competition, and the consequent 
reduction of price, is prevented from adding the duty to 
the price, and is thus made a large and involuntary con- 
tributor to our publie treasury. What is the ordinary 
course `of. business in the disposition of cotton? Does 
the: planter himself export. his crop, and import the 
merchandise he uses?. In very few, if any instances, I 
apprehend ; and when he does, he is a consumer to the 
amount ofso much. Usually the cotton grower sells bis 
crop to a merchant in his neighborhood, without refe- 
rence to the duty on goods, or so much as thinking of 
it. This transaction over, and the planter having re- 
ceived his price in money or goods, or both, at home, 
there is-an end to his agency in the matter. The cotton 
is sent to New: York or Liverpool, where it is sold, and 
goods ‘purchased, into the price of which is put the 
impost (when the foreigner does not lose it) and all other 
charges, which are of course paid by the man who 
buys and uses them. Butit is not necessary that goods 
should be,taken for cotton; he who sells may demand 
money, which he can bring to the United States with- 


| out’ any: other charge than the payment of freight 


if he be a wise man, he willdeposité it in England, 
draw a bill of exchange for the amount, Which- : 
dispose of atten per centum premium ; or, if hecmms 
have goods, ‘he can-ask for'such as aré duty free: Tf the 
position of the honorable gentleman, with whom I ditty 
in-opinion, “were correct, it would ‘seem: natural :that 
cotton should fall in price: for there'is no principle og 
which it can be maintained that the producer pays ‘the 
duty on articles imported, unless it may be shown that 
he ‘gets less for what he sells than formerly... The. law 
of 1828 is most complained of; it is the one by which 
duties on woollens have been most increased, and ins 
creased, as is alleged, to the detriment of the South. -Ax 
far as consumption goes, duty may be paid, but notione 
jot beyond it: for cotton was as high in 1830 asin 182% 
—precisely the same price in the United States; having 
been nine centsand a very small fraction in each-years 
while in Liverpool it was lower in 1827, and in 1828; 
than in 1880—having been in the former year five tosix 
and three-fourths pence per pound; in 1828, five and 
three-fourths to six and seven-eighths pence; and in 
1830, the price was five and seveu-eighths to seven and 
one-eighth pence. It is not easy to perceive how:he 
who never negotiated for the purchase of goods—whs 
never owned them, or paid for them—who never saw, 
them, and who never used them, could be responsible 
for a‘duty on the importation of. them. ‘To state ‘the 
proposition seems to be sufficient to refute it, The po! , 
sition is confidently taken that goode manufactured in 
England and obtained for cotton, become immediately; 
on the exchange, by a sort of talismanie operation, Amer: 
ican productions—the productions of the planter wha 
has grown the cotton. I understood the honorable geny 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. sa seas to say be 
was willing to place the whole question on the corredt:: 
ness of this assumption. It would be rather a hazardous 
experiment to do so. Follow out the idea, and it will 
lead you away from the gentleman’s conclusion. Admits 
ting, for the sake of the argument, the soundness idf 
the allegation, it will scarcely be contended that: the 
Southern section of the Union retains all the goods which 
are imported, or that it consumes a proportion of them 
equivalent in value to the cotton exported. You want 
some of them for your comfort and convenience; I desire 
to use. a portion; and each citizen in society is.a purcha- 
ser to some extent; our industry, our land, the exercise 
of the mechanic arts, or professional labors—all Ameri: 
can—furnish the means of exchange or purchase; and 
do not the foreign manufactures obtained, in your hands; 
or mine, or those of our neighbors, become as. much 
American productions as in the planter’s? Is there any 
thing peculiar in the avails of his skill and industry; 
which does not belong to yours or mine? According; 
then, to this strange doctrine, the consumer becomes the 
producer, and in this latter quality pays the duty; and 
either way you are conducted to the only rational prim 
ciple, that when the duty is not thrown by competition 
upon the foreign manufacturer or importer, the consumer 
pays it. In regard of the depreciated value of cotton; 
I believe the fact to be, that the extension of manufac: 
tures, and increase of consumption, (and it has increased 
in much greater proportion at home than abroad,) have 
kept up the price of cotton, of which the product has 
been almost trebled in seven years. If the consumption 
had been stationary, the fall in price must have been 
much greater. 


Pounds, 

In 1824 the export of cotton amounted to 142,369,668 
1825 do. do. do. 116,449,907 
1826 do. do. do. 204,585,415, 
1827 do. do. do, 294,310,115, 

> 1828 do. do. do. 210,590,468 
1829 do. do. do. 264,837,188. 
1830 do. do. do. 298,459,102 
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In 1881, there were produced in the United States | 


375,925,302 pounds of cotton, but its precise price in that 
year I do not know, Tn 1827 and 1830, it brought ex- 
actly the same sum per pound. Eh i 
Aggregate value of export in 1827 was $29,359,545 
Do. do. do. 1830 was 29,674,883 ~ 
In 1898 and 1829, cotton bore a better price than in 
1827 or 1830, which would fortify theidea that the fallin 
themarket-valuc was owing to increased production ; forin 
the two latter years it was produced in greatest quantity. 
‘The real reason of the decline complained of is the 
state of the world, and the changes consequent upon 
the great events of 1815, together with the opening of 
an immense: country in the South and Southwest; and 
the appropriation of a vast body of land, formerly 
unused, or yielding other productions, to the culture of 
cotton, The value of labor has depreciated, because of 
the depreciation of its products, and the price of the 
laborer is proportionably cheapened.. Buton the score 
of labor, I imagine little ean be said, The honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MeDurete] placed 
the annual value of the labor of a slave at three bales 
of cotton, of ‘three hundred pounds each, or nine hun- 
dred pounds, which, at nine cents, will give eighty-one 
dollars: and in the agricultural ‘districts of my own 
State, men may be hired at seven dollars per month, or 
eighty-four dollars for the year. The same causes have 
produced the same results every where, and ever will 
produce them under the like circumstances. In Penn- 
sylvania, the change of the world from war to peace was 
followed by the utmost distress. The influence of the 
change was not much felt until 1818, or 1819; but then, 
sir, real estate fell from sixty to eighty per centum ; the 
produce of our farms from sixty to seventy ; the laborer, 
whose services once commanded from ten to twelve dol- 
lars per month, found difficulty in obtaining from five 
to six, Ruin, in its most gigantic form, stalked over the 
land. By conforming ourselves to our circumstances, 
aud by the most untiring industry and frugal economy, 
although every thing is yet depressed, we have, as a 
community, overcome it, and are thriving; but, in the 
throes and agony of embarrassment, many an opulent 
family was obliged to resign its home to the occupation 
of others, I mostsincerely wish our Southern brethren 
were through their difficulties ; bnt the reduction or the 
removal of the duties of import would not relieve them. 
Ig not the article of salt higher now than it was when 
the duty upon it was. twenty cents? Does not coffee 
command a greater price, under its present almost nom- 
inal duty, than when it carried one five times as high? 
Is tea cheaper, for the reduction of the duty upon it? 
By so much as you reduce the duties, by so much will 
you benefit the foreign manufacturer, and no one else. 
It is painful, exceedingly painful, Mr. Chairman, to 
resist such earnest appeals: any thing personally my 
own should be yielded at once and without hesitation ; 
but I am here in the exercise of delegated authority. 
Iam the agent of others, who have confided to my 
care their most important interests, with the know- 
ledge, or at least the belief, that their opinions and 
my views on this subject harmonized, Shall I forget 
those interests, and that people to whom I owe all that 
I am, or can hope to be? When I do, may I be despised 
of men and deserted by heaven! I feel, sir, all the re- 
sponsibility of the times ; a crisis, in the opinion of many 
gentlemen, has almost arrived; no man deplores the 
unhappy state of things. more than the individual 
who addresses you; but, with the settled convictions 
of his own mind, with the knowledge which he has of 
the interests of his constituents, with the several times 
declared and unanimously expressed sense of his own 
State Legislature before him, and with his’ belief that 
the South is not injured, and that alarge proportion of 
the country is greatly benefited by the American sys- 
tem, be cannot desert it. Amid the difficulties around 
me, I shall follow the only safe guide offflife, which di- 
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rects me to do my duty, f 
the intelligence and patriotism of the South, ‘and to God 


consent, and the House 
jects; after which, 


and leave the consequences to 


with whom rest the destinies of man. 


WEDNESDAY, May 30. 


The resolution of Mr. H. Evererr, for inquiry, &e. 


into the Post Office, coming up, 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON, who had not then concluded his 


remarks, expressed a wish that it should be deferred, as 


there did not seem to bea quorum present in the House, 
to listen to what he had to say on the subject; but the 


House might proceed to the more important business İy- 


ing undisposed of on the Speaker’s table. 
The subject was accordingly postponed. by. general 
disposed of several other sub- 


The resolution of Mr. H. Evsrerr again. coming up, 


it wasagain postponed at the request of Mr. R. M. JOHN- 
SON ; and the House, on. motion of Mr. BRANCH, went 


into Committee of the Whole on the bill making appro- 
priations for the, various objects of the naval and other 
branches of the public service; amongst these, was the 
bill providing for the i ra 


SURVEY OF THE COAST. 


On this bill, Mr. WARD, of New York, said he did 
vot rise to oppose the bill under consideration, but for 
the purpose of submitting to the consideration of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs the expediency of propos- 
ing an amendment to the bill, and whicb, if adopted, 
would be a means of saving much money to the nation. 
The survey of the coast, he said, was first contemplated 
in the year 1807, as appears by letters from Mr. Galla- 
tin, then Secretary of the Treasury, to Mr. Hassler, and 
was intended for the benefit of our navigating and com- 
mercial interests. The law of that year is now pro- 
posed to be revised by the present bill, which provides 
that the President of the United States shall have. the 
power to appoint a suitable person asastronomer to con- 
duct it, together with officers of the army and navy. That 
part relating to an astronomer, or rather the employ- 
ment of civil characters, was abolished in the year 1818. 

Two methods were recommended for the survey of the 
coast, under the act of 1807, and, in his opinion, the 
wrong one wag adopted; that is, one by measuring a 
series of triangles all along the coast, connecting by them 
the principal points, and called a triangulation; the 
other, that of ascertaining all the principal points by the 
use of chronometers and astronomical observations, and 
technically called the chronometric mode. The trian- 
gulation mode was adopted, and after being continued 
for ten years, and at an expense of upwards of two 
hundred thousand dollars, so little had been accomplish- 
ed, that Congress put a stop to it, and wisely, too, for it 
would have beenan almost endless work, and would have 
expended forthe nation several millions of dollars. In- 
deed, said he, it would have taken almost a century to 
complete it, judging from the progress that was made 
during the ten years that it was continued, and from the 
progress which other vations have made in similar 
works, Both the English and the French began theirs 
in 1789; the former was not finished until 1820, and 
the latter is not yet completed. The triangulation of 
Ireland began in 1825, and by the report of the pro- 
ecedings in 1831, it appears that only about one- 
third part was finished. If the law of 1807 should be 
revived without limitation, it would bring this burden 
again upon us. , 

The reasons why the bill ought not to be adopted, asit 
now stands, are, that a correct knowledge of our coasts 
may be obtained in a much shorter time, and at a very 
moderate expense, by adopting the chronometrie mode. 
It is well known, doubtless, to all the members of this 
House, that very great improvements have ‘taken place 
in the making of chronometers within these twenty-five 
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years:- This mode of ascertaining points and places of | 
coast’ has been practised. with very great accuracy .1n 
Europe, by. the English, French, and Russians, in all 
their late surveys: the accuracy in combination with 
astronomical observations is not surpassed by any other 
mode in ascertaining the position of places. It has been 
employed” to correct triangulations, and successfully, 
having detected an error of five seconds in time of lon- 
gitude in all the stationary points in the triangulation 
of England: ` ` aan: i 
The coast sürvey, said Mi. W., will not be completed, 

if the method of triangulation is again adopted, under 
sixty years, and that, too, at an expense of many mil- 
lions of dollars, and our navigating interest will derive 
‘sovearthly benefit from it whatever during all that time. 
Whereas, if the chronometrical mode should be adopted, 

and he hoped the committee would propose an amend- 
ment tò the bill to that effect, when it shall have been 
reported to the House,) it may be completed in five 
‘years, and the results will be of use immediately to the 
eommereial and shipping interest of our country. There 
are already several accurate surveys of the coast, and 
all that is now required is to examine the harbors and 
different inlets, as also all the principal lighthouses, capes 
and headlands, 

The bills were then severally reported to the House 


THE TARIFF. 


Pa td House again went into committee on the tariff 
Dill. 

.Mr. CRAWFORD resumed, and spoke some time in 
conclusion of the speech which he commenced yester- 
day {Given entire above.] When he finished, 

t, ADAMS rose, and said that he was instructed b: 
the Committee on Manufactures to move that the bill 
now before. the committee (reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means) should be laid aside, and that they 
should proceed to consider the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. In making this proposition, 
Mr. A. disclaimed being actuated by any wish to arrest 
the argument. on the bill under discussion, or, in the 
slightest. degree, interfere with the disposition of any 
member of the House to express his sentiments on it. 
The principle of the two bills was essentially different ; 
although he did not deem it necessary then to go into 
any discussion on the principle, yet it would save much 
time if the committee, in assenting to his proposition to 
take up the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- 
factures, would thereby decide against the principle con- 
tained in the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means. His colleague [Mr. Davis] had intimated an 
intention of offering an amendment when the subject 
should be before the House. The principle of that 
amendment was different from the bills reported by the 
Committees of Ways and Means and on Manufactures. 
If he still retained the desire to propose his amend. 
mènt, he could do so. The Committee on Manufactures 
had considered that much valuable time would be saved; 
and, in-that view, had instructed. him to make this pro- 
position. The subject being, however, the same, every 
member would be at liberty to express his sentiments in 
regard to the whole subject. 

Mr. APPLETON expressed a desire to reply to the re- 
marks made by Mr. McDurriz yesterday, and inquired if 
he would be in order to do so, if the bill reported from 
the Committee on Manufactures was taken up. 

The Chair concurred in the opinion of Mr. Apams, that 
the whole subject would be open for debate. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, suggested that as the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and. Means was 
not then-in the Honse, it was due to him that this mo- 
tion should not be pressed in his absence. He thought 
the preferable course would be for the committee now 
to rise, and report, &e., and then the proposition of the 
honorable-member from Massachusetts could be made 
the following day. : 
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A desultory conversation. arose:as to the right-of de 
bating, on. the ere of Mr. ADAMS, the. subject. 
matter of the bill reported by Mr. MeDurriz, in-whie 
Messrs. R. M. JOHNSON, WATMOUGH, HALG; 
North Carolina, H. EVERETT, and SUTHERLAND, 


participated, and in answer to inquiries made respect. 
ing it, ene 


Mr, ADAMS restated that it was not the intention,of 
the committee, under whose instructions he acted; tọ 
arrest the debate at all; and he considered that.ever 
member would have the right to discuss the propriety 
of either bill. The only effect of his motion wonld:-bg, 
that the committee would have an opportunity given 
them to express an opinion, and the question might:be 
taken on the proposition he submitted. iy 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said, as there was some. difi- 
culty on the subject, it might be better to withdraw it 
for the present. — a 

Mr. BURGES acknowledged that he would fesli 
extremely awkward to reply, as he meant te do, to 
the principles advanced by Mr. McDurrrs, in support 
of his bill, yesterday, in the debate on another bill, the 
principle of which was totally different. He could: not 
conceive what right the committee had to lay aside any 
bill, without taking a vote on it, and suggested that the 
course should be to move the bill from the Committee‘on 
Manufactures as an amendment to the other bill, -< 

The CHAIRMAN observed that the proposition to lay 
aside the bill and proceed to consider another, was pet- 
fectly in order. wrt 

Mr. DAVIS rose to express his hope that his colleague 
would withdraw his proposition until the next day, 
It did not seem to have been anticipated on the part.of 
the House, who evidently wished that the debate should 
proceed, at least for this day. And if he should dem 
it expedient, the proposition could be renewed. With 
respect to the amendment he had formerly stated it wos 
his intention to offer, he did intend to offer an ament- 
ment, though it might not be in precisely the form he 
had originally proposed; but, as he had not yet deter 
mined in what manner it should be made, he was. not 
then prepared to submit it. With respect to the point 
of order in dispute, he thought the subject before- the 
committee was for the consideration of the specific bill 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, That 
bill had been under discussion on Monday and to-day, 
The proposition now to lay it aside, and take up another 
bill, was irregular. 
ter, although in relation to a common matter; and hs 
could not think it was competent for any member to 80 
far extend the rules of the House, as to allow of argu 
ment in debate on one bill, which had been laid aside 

Mr. ADAMS said, having been fortified by the decision 
of the Chair in his opinion that the debate on the bill 
could not, under the circumstances, be arrested, he did 
not feel himself at liberty to withdraw the proposition 
he had submitted; the matter was now subject to the 
decision of the committee. 

After further desultory conversation, : 

The CHAIRMAN repeated that the whole subject 
in relation to the tariff was before the committee; ama 
jority had decided that the bill reported from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means should be taken up and con- 
sidered. It was equally competent for a majority to lay 
it aside : this would not preclude debate on either bill; 
and in the correctness of this opinion he was sanctioned 
by the presiding officer, (the Srzaxer,) whom he consull- 
e : ~ 
In order to get rid of the difficulty, Mr. SUTHER- 
LAND suggested to Mr. Arrreton that he could at onte 
attain his object, to address the House then, by making 
a motion to amend the bill before the House, whieh 
would have precedence over the motion to lay it aside: 
thereupon, : 

Mr. APPLETON moved to amend-it by étriking out 
the first section; which motion being debatable, he pro- 


The bills were of a distinct charae 
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egeded to address the House’ at length in reply to Mr. 
MeDurrt. SAD Bags ak WEEN 

Mr, APPLETON said it was- with great diffidence 
that he addressed himself to the committee, in reply to 
the eloquent speech of the honorable -gentleman from 
South Carolina; but it could not have escaped the no- 
tice of the eommittee, that that gentleman had thought 
proper to make the application of his argument so per- 
sonal to him, [Mr. A.] and to make his appeals to him 
as representing a manufacturing interest, so direct, that 
he had no choice but to. throw himself on their in- 
dulgence. Itis true, said Mr. A., that, as the represen- 
tative of a district deeply interested in this question, I 
had supposed that it might become my duty, at some 
period of the debate, to.take a part init. But, so far as 
personal considerations are concerned, I should have 
preferred to have done it under circumstances which 
would not have brought me so immediately in contrast 
with the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina; 
and I- might, possibly, have shrunk from the attempt, 
but for the conviction that the advantages which that 
gentleman. possesses,,in the command of language, and 
the graces and power of oratory, are counterbalanced 
by the circumstance that they bave been put in requisi- 
tion to sustain a position fundamentally false; whilst to 
me remains the easier task of defending the truth, which, 
in the words of the poet, “needs no flowers of speech.” 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina placed 
himself at my side as a rival manufacturer, and charges 
me with robbery and plunder, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing his competition. He inquires by what right I claim 
thus to deprive him of his property, and, in the im- 
passioned tones which indicate a deep conviction of 
injury sustained, demands of me justice. I assure that 
honorable gentleman that I am wholly unconscious of 
having done him wrong. I am not aware of having any 
thing of his in my possession, and I am most ready, if I 
can, to do him ample justice. But, sir, I cannot recog- 
nize him in his assumed character of manufacturer; I 
meet him here in the character in which he has pre- 
sented himself in this debate—an expounder of political 
economy. 

It must be apparent, Mr. Chairman, that the question 
of the tariff, as connected with the bill on your table, 
and the accompanying report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, so eloquently explained and enforced by 
the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, the 
chairman of that committee, assumes a character alto- 
gether new in this House. It is not a question of the 
general expediency of a system of protection to do- 
mestic manufactures; it is not a question of modification 
or improvement of the tariff; it presents the naked 
question, whether a system of. protection, founded on 
impost duties, is at war with the eternal principles of 
justice, and should, consequently, be abandoned. 

We have, during the last few years, heard great com- 
plaint of the unequal operation of the tariff upon differ- 
ent sections of the country, with no distinct explanation 
of the nature of this inequality. 

The Philadelphia convention of the last summer, in 
their address to the people, make bitter complaints of the 
inequality, oppression, and injustice of the tariff, but 
without the slightest specification of the mode and man- 
ner in which this inequality and injustice are brought 
about, The charge of inequality is, in fact, completely 
neutralized by the allegation that “the system operates 
with an injurious influence on the several interests of 
agriculture, navigation, commerce, the mechanic arts, 
and even on manufactures themselves;” whilst all the 
reasoning of the address goes to show its injurious 
operation upon all classes, and upon all interests. 

At length, however, the mystery is solved. The re- 
port of the Committee of Ways and Means explains the 
whole matter, and exhibits to us the process by which 
the tariff is made to blast and wither the fair fields of 


the South, whilst scattering plenty and wealth over the 
Middle and Northern States of the Union. The notable 
discovery has been made, that an impost duty is not,:as 
heretofore supposed;:a tax upon the consumers of ‘the 
commodities on which it is levied, but falls, exclusively 
on the original producers of the exports given. in ex- 
change for the imported commodities; and, inasmuch 
as the exports of the. United States are composed, 
mostly, of the articles of cotton, vice, and tobacco, the 
productions of the South, the tax levied on imports im- 
poses a very unequal burden on the planters of the 
Southern States, the producers of those articles of ex- 
port. However extraordinary it may be, this propo- 
sition has been brought before this House, under the 
sanction of one of its most important committees, as.an 
established truth, on the faith of which, and in obe- 
dience to its requisitions, we are called upon to 
abandon a long established system of policy, at what- 
ever sacrifice of the property of individuals. 

Asa speculative opinion it is not altogether new. The 
distinguished gentleman from South Carolina is: well 
known as its author.or discoverer, and he has stated:to 
the committee that he proclaimed. it.in this House some- 
thing more than two. years ago, I well remember its 
first promulgation, and that it caught my attention as a 
mere curiosity—an idle and harmless speculation; but, 
to my utter astonishment, under the fostering care of 
its author, this disregarded opinion has been made to 
assume form and consistence, until it has found its way 
within these walls, under the high sanction of an ela- 
borated report, under circumstances, and in a character 
of appalling interest, and threatening nothing less than 
the integrity of the Union. Regarding it, as I do, as a 
proposition totally false—nay, more, as a miserable 
fallacy, hardly worthy, in itself, of serious argument—I 
cannot be insensible to the power of that. genius which 
not only has been able - 

“To. give, oth ` 

“A Loea habitation ond’ name,” e 
but to persuade a very considerable section of the-coun- 
try not only of the absolute truth of the proposition 
itself, but to have wrought up their minds to brave-all 
the horrors of disunion or a civil war in support of it, 

The theory is thus supported. All'commeree is an 
exchange of equivalents. The imports of a nation are 
precisely equal to its exports, for which they are received 
in exchange. The producer of the exports is, therefore, 
the producer of the imports; and a tax upon imports is 
equivalent to a tax upon exports, and falls upon the 
producer of them. In carrying out this view, the im- 
porting merchant is represented as the mere agent of 
the planter, who is thus made to assume the character 
of a manufacturer of Manchester cottons and Yorkshire 
woollens, and, in this character of manufacturer, to 
come ia direet competition and rivalship with the 
cotton and woollen manufacturers of the United States. 
In this rivalry, the Southern planter is obliged to ear 
on a competition on very unequal terms, inasmuch as his 
manufactures, made in Manchester and Leeds, are sub- 
jected to an excise of forty per cent. in the form of an 
impost duty, whilst his Northern rivals bring their goods 
into market free of any tax whatever. To avoid the 
possibility of mistake in the statement, the following 
extract is given from the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

“Whether the duty be laid upon the export or the im- 
port, it is equally laid, in both cases, upon the production, 
of the planter. There cannot be a more palpable and de- 
lusive error than the vulgar notion that imported manu- 
factures, which have been purchased by the agricultural 
staples of this country, axe foreign productions... They 
are ag strictly and exclusively the productions of domestic 
industry, as if they were manufactured in the United 
States, Looking, therefore, at the planting and manu- 
facturing States with the eye of an enlightened philoso- 
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pher, thése“two great ‘divisions of the Union must be 
regarded -as devoting their capital. and labor to the 
production of the very same articles, for the very same 
market. -The Southern: States manufacture; by the 
agency. of erehe, and hoes, and horses, what the 
Northern. States manufacture by the agency of ma- 
chinery;: and ‘they are competitors. for the market of 
the: United States, equally entitled to the protection of 
the Government, by every principle of constitutional 
liberty, and by the principles of eternal justice. No 
Government upon the face of the earth can have any 
right—this Government certainly has no constitutional 
right-—to interpose its power for the purpose of driving 
one of these great competitors out of the market, in or- 
der: that it may be exclusively enjoyed by the other. 
Neither can it rightfully impose the slightest burden 
upon the one, not equally imposed on the other, with a 
view to change the state of the competition, and the 
relative condition of the contending parties. Yet, what 
has the Congress of the United States done, under the 
imposing and deceptive pretext of protecting domestic 
industry? It has done all that the power of discrimi- 
nating taxes can do, to destroy one great branch of do- 
mestic industry, if Southern industry may be called do- 
mestic, and build up a rival branch upon its ruins, It 
has laid discriminating duties, averaging not less than 
forty per cent. upon the imported productions of the 


planting States, while it has entirely exempted from į 


taxation the rival productions of the manufacturing 
States, consisting of the very same description of arti- 
cles, The amount of these Southern productions, upon 
which this discriminating tax is annually levied, is not 
less than $35,000,000, upon which the tax levied, conse- 
quently, amounts to $14,000,000. That this is specifi- 
cally a tax upon the productions of the South, diminish- 
ing their value to the producers very nearly an equal 
amount, conclusively results from the admitted fact that 
these 35,000,000 of manufactures produced by the capi- 
tal and labor of the Southern States, after paying, at the 
custom-house, taxes to the amount of $14,000,000, can- 
not be sold for any higher price, or larger sum, than the 
very same quantity, and kind, and quality of manufac- 
tures, produced by the capital and labor of the North- 
ern States, paying no taxes at all. It is, therefore, too 
plain to be argued, that the annual sum which the 
planting States receive for the productions of their capi- 
tal and labor is $14,000,000 less than the sum received 
by the manufacturing States for the very same quantity 
and description of productions; and it is equally plain 
that this enormous inequality is produced by the dis- 
criminating and partial taxes of the Government, laid 
for the unrighteous, but nevertheless avowed purpose 
of producing it. No soil, however productive; no cli- 
mate, however propitious; no industry, however effi- 
cient; can permanently maintain the competition under 
such circumstances. The most benignant dispensations 
of Providence are counteracted by human injustice; 
arid what adds to the enormity of the outrage, the fair- 
est portion of this great confederacy, if not the fairest, 
and, of heaven, the most favored region of the whole 
earth, is, literally, undergoing a silent but irresistible 
process of decay and desolation, produced by a gross 
perversion of the very power which is under the high- 
est of human obligations to prevent it.” 

It is not to be denied that this theory is put forward, 
and defended, with a good deal of ingenuity, and with 
sufficient plausibility to confound those who readily give 
themselves up to speculative abstractions. At the same 
time, it is believed that a very slight analysis will show 
that it is wholly destitute of the basis of truth. 

In the first place, it is a suspicious cireumstance*that 
the theory supposes a continuity of interest in the whole 
trade of the nation, which will not apply to any part of 
it. It supposes that to be true, of the aggregate, which 
Will not apply to any of the parts. No planter sends his 


cotton to Europe, and there exchanges it for manufac. 
tures which he brings back to the United States, whit 
the theory assumes that all do it. It goes upon'the 
supposition that the whole business of export ‘and in: 
port isa mere barter, which does not break’ the wo: 
tinuity of interest from the original planter of the cotton 
to the sale made by the importing merchant of the te: 
turn cargo; whilst, in point of fact, there is no sich 
chain of connexion in interest whatever. The planter 
sells his cotton for cash to the exporting merchant, the 
exporter sells it to the manufacturer abroad. Thein- 
porting merchant purchases his fabries from the mani 
facturer. Each of these persons performs his distint 
office, and the interest of each is confined to, and teri: 
nates with, his own particular transaction. ae: 
Supposing, as the committee do, all trade to be mére: 
ly barter, that of the cotton planter is complete whenhe 
sells his cotton, at least so far as his product is concer 
ed; he parts with all power over it, or interest init, 
A sale for money is not strictly a barter, because -no 
commodity is received in exchange. Money is the power 
of commanding commodities at pleasure; a sale for itio- 
ney is a sale for this power. Considered as a bartet; 
the exchange is not complete until this power is tad 
and embodied in a new commodity ; but all connexiin 
with the commodity sold ceases with the sale forever. 
It is perfectly true that the nation may be said to ex: 
change cotton for manufactures, but it does not: follow 
that the planters do so, for the planters are not the ña- 
tion; and there lies the fallacy. Two classes of men 
chants are necessary to complete this operation—the 
exporting merchant, and the importing merchant, Nei: 
ther of these parties can be called the mere agentsof 
the planter; the importing merchant is not so in ay 
sense; nor is the exporting merchant any more the | 
agent of the cotton planter, from whom he buys the | 
cotton, than he is of the Manchester cotton spinner} to 
whom he sells it. The fact is, he is not, in any sense, 
the agent of either; he is acting an independent part 
in the business of distribution; he employs his own eap: 
ital for his own benefit; and the planters of whom be 
buys, and the spinners to whom he sells, may, with is 
much propriety, be called his agents for the employment 
of his capital, as he can be called theirs. ` 
The honorable gentleman from South Carolina ‘in- 
formed the committee that I am myself a large manu 
facturer. I have no other claim to that character than 
what arises from having invested property in some 
manufacturing establishments. My oecupation through 
life has been that of an importing and an exporting mer- 
chant. In sending my ship or my capital to Charleston, 
I never dreamed that I was performing an agency for 
the cotton planter, any more than I should think’ of 
calling him my agent employed to furnish me a cargo. 
It is true a planter occasionally ships his cotton, but in 
doing so he assumes the character of merchant, and 
sinks that of planter. To say that the cotton planter is 
the producer of the fabrics into which cotton may be’ 
converted in another country, and of all the merohin- 
dise imported from the country to which his cotton may 
have been shipped, and call them Southern productions, 
is to confound all language and all common sense 
They are in no sense the production, or the representa- 
tive, of his industry. ; 
It is true that human labor being the only source of 
wealth, and capital being nothing but accumulated labor, 
it is not a very forced or strained use of language to s8Y, 
in relation to the possessor of this capital, in whatever 
commodities or property it may be invested, that they are 
the productions of his industry. They are certainly the 
representative of labor, which has become his, either by 
his own exertion, or by acquisition. But nothing can be 
more absurd than to say that the original producer of an 
article has an agency or interest in the changes which 
his original production may undergo after it shall have 
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become the property of others; unless it be to suppose l 
that he may-have an interest or agency in the commodi- 
ties which: may be purchased by thesame capital which 
was employed in the purchase of his production, or by 
any other capital, in the same or any other country, pro- 
vided such commodities are imported into that from 
which his original production was- sent. And all these 
absurdities ave involved in the theory of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. ae x 

The object of attempting to establish this chain of 
connexion between the planter and the merchant import- 
ing foreign commodities, is evident. It affords the only 
plausible ground to sustain the idea, which is the very 
essence of the theory, that the duty levied on these 
foreign manufactures is, in- fact, a tax drawn from the 
pockets of the planters of cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, let us inquire ito this matter. The 
amount paid into the treasury for impost is a tax falling 
upon somebody; all taxes are levied upon the property 
of some one. Direct taxes come out of the property on 
which they are levied; the owner of the property tax- 
ed has no escape from.a direct’ contribution. An im- 
post is an indirect tax, and the payment of-it is a volun- 
tary matter on the part of the person paying. The 
impost duty is incorporated in the price of the com- 
modity imported, and the payment of a tax depends on 
the fact of a purchase: the duty, therefore, falls neces- 
sarily upon the consumer who is the last purchaser, 
The importation of goods subject to impost is made by 
a distinct class—the merchants; they pay no part of the 
tax, beeause they make no importation but with a view 
to profit; no one makes an importation but with the 
belief and expectation that the commodity imported 
will sell fora price which shall include at least the 
original cost, the duty of impost, and all other charges, 
with some profit to himself, Should this expectation 
be disappointed, he is at liberty to send-his commodity 
to any other market, without being affected by the 
duty, since that is, in that case, returned to bim in the 
way of a drawback. 

Impost duties are, therefore, taxes upon the consump- 

tion of the country. The line of custom-houses may be 
considered as a barricr, ov wall, separating each coun- 
try from the great general market of the world. 
Within that enclosure the price of every article of im- 
ported merehandise includes the price in the general 
market of the world, together with the duty imposed 
on it in that particular country. 
-It is undoubtedly true that the addition of a duty 
may, and often will, lessen the consumption of a com- 
modity, and thus affect the foreign producer or manu- 
facturer, Tt may compel him to reduce the price more 
or legs, even to an amount equal to the duty imposed, 
or to reduce the quantity, or to abandon the production 
altogether, according to circumstances. Thus the tariff 
on woollens in this country may, and undoubtedly 
does, affect the manufacture of woollens in England ; 
but to make out the case, that our duty on woollens re- 
duces the price of cotton in’ South Carolina, requires 
an effort of the imagination quite beyond my compre- 
hension, 

In support of his theory, the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina has presented several hypotheti- 
cal cases; the first is thus stated in the report of the 
Committee of Ways and Means: 


“We will suppose that a number of cotton planters 
should form themselves into a company, for the purpose 
of exporting their cotton to Europe, exchanging it for 
manufactures, and importing these into the United 
States, with the view of sellmg them for the benefit of 
the company. When these manufactures should be 
brought into. the port of Charleston, or Savannah, the 
custom-house officer would demand forty per cent. on 
their value before he would permit them to be landed 
and sold in the United States; and the. company of 
planters would probably inquire why this duty was ex- 


acted upon their wanufactures, while the same articles 
manufactured in the Northern States were subject. to. no 
duty or toxof any kind. If the officer of customs 
should truly personate the system of which he-is.the 
minister, he would answer this inquiry by saying: 
‘It is not because the revenue is wanted to pay the 
debts, or provide for the common defence of the United 
States, that you are required to pay this duty: but 
this burden is imposed upon. you by a wise, and just, 
and paternal Government, for the avowed purpose of 
excluding the productions of your own honest and law- 
ful industry from the market of your own native State, 
in order that a company of Massachusetts manufacturers 
may obtain possession of that market, and be enabled 
to sell inferior articles at higher prices” .The history 
of the world may be confidently challenged for a par- 
allel instance of outrageous injustice, perpetrated, un- 
der the perverted forms of legislation. 

“Jt is very apparent that, in the case just stated, the 
burden or injury inflicted upon the company of cotton 
planters by the discriminating tax levied on their pro- 
ductions, would fall upon them exclusively, as the pro- 
ducers and venders of imported manufactures, for sve 
have supposed that they consumed no. part of them: 
yet their burden would be not very much less than if 
they consumed the whole; for nothing can be more cer- 
tain, than that they would have to pay, out of their 
own pockets, the whole amount of the tax levied upon 
their productions, and yet obtain for them no higher 


| price than their rival producers, the Northern manu- 


tacturers, would obtain for the same quantity of similar 
productions.” : 

Now, I apprehend that the eustom-house officer in 
Charleston or Savannah, instead: of the answer which 
the gentleman from South Carolina has. put into his 
mouth, would reply something in this style: “In mak- 
ing this importation of foreign manufactures, you have 
gone out of your true character of American planters. 
National protection does not extend beyond the limits 
of the United States. In presenting yourselves as the 
manufacturers of Yorkshire woollens and Manchester 
cottons, you assume an alien character, and I can recog- 
nise you in no other.” 

What would be thought of the British subject who 
should arrive in Liverpool from New York with a cargo 
of wheat, and when the custom-house officer should de- 
mand thirty shillings per quarter, or one-half of its 
value, before he would suffer it to be landed and sold 
in England, suppose he should inquire, “ why this duty 
was exacted upon his cargo of Genesee wheat, the pro- 
duction of his honest industry, grown upon his own 
looms in Yorkshire, whilst wheat, the growth of every 
county in England, was subject to no duty or tax of 
any kind?” Would he not incur great risk of being 
made a laughing stock, even although he should ex- 
claim, in the impassioned tone and manner of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, “ the history of the world 
may be confidently challenged for a parallel instance of 
outrageous injustice, perpetrated under the perverted 
forms of legislation?” : 

The next case is the following: i 

“Let it be supposed that the Southern planters. pro- 
duced these manufactures, which they now produce by 
the combined processes of agriculture and exchange, by 
the use of machinery, as. they are produced in. the 
Northern States; and that, upon the assumed grounds 
that their water-power was never suspended by the 
cold of winter, and that they used a different and a 
cheaper kind of labor, Congress should impose an excise 
duty of forty per cent, upon their manufactures, leaving 
those of the North untaxed as they now are, wherein 
would this discriminating duty differ from that.which 
now exists? The only distinction would be in forms 
and names; the substance would be precisely the same, 
without a shadow of difference to the producers, re- 
spectively, of the taxed and untaxed manufactures. 
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The duty would-be called an excise, instead of an import the combined effect of which is equal to a deduction of 


duty, and it. would. be levied upon articles made by 
Southern machinery, instead of being laid upon articles 
made’ by Southern agriculture; but would a duty of 


forty per cent. be either more burdensome to the South-- 


ern producers,.or.,more beneficial to their Northern 
competitors; under one name, than it would be under 
another?” .: 

This seems. to be mere trifling. The manufacture 
taxed in one case is the production of a foreiga country. 
The diference consists in making a discrimination: be- 
tween the productions of foreigners and of our own 
citizens. ` Let the South use these advantages, and it 
will be time enough to complain when Congress impose 
the excise on their manufactures exclusively. 

“The last hypothesis is this: 

“If the duties upon imports were levied in kind, and 
the planters made their own exchanges with the foreign 
manufacturers, without the intervention either of money 
or commercial agents, the most unreflecting would per- 
ceive that the impost duties were direct taxes upon the 
productions of the planters. If, for example, forty bales 
of their cotton were taken out of every hundred, when 
it passed the custom-house, going abroad, it would be 
impossible for them to obtain any larger quantity of 
goods for the remaining sixty, in consequence of this 
levy; because the agents of the Government. would 
carry the other forty into the foreign market, and, of 
course, the supply would be undiminished. In like 
manner, if forty bales of the merchandise obtained for 
the cotton exported were taken out of every hundred, 
as it passed the custom-house, coming into the United 
States, the remaining sixty would have no greater ex- 
changeable value in consequence of the levy, because 
the agents of the Government, would bring the other 
forty into the domestic market, and of course the sup- 
ply in this case also would be undiminished. No pro- 
position in political economy is more universally ad- 
mitted by all the opposing schools of that science, than 
that the price of an article cannot be enhanced in 
consequence of a tax or duty, unless the supply be first 
diminished, or the demand increased. So far, therefore, 
as the Southern producers are concerned, it would be 
better for them that a public enemyshould capture and 
destroy on the high seas the forty bales of cotton or of 
merchandise which the Government levied as a tax; 
for, in that case, the supply would be diminished to the 
full extent of the destruction, and this would enable 
the producers to obtain some indemnity for the burden 
imposed upon them, or, in other words, for the increas- 
ed cost of their production.” 

It is very clear that, on the first supposition, the 
planter would be taxed forty bales of his cotton; in the 
last case, nothing; unless he were so foolish as to bring 
in merchandise which would not sell for its value in the 
foreign market, with the addition of the tax of forty 
per cent.; in other words, unless the sixty bales would 
sell for as much in the United States as the hundred 
were worth in England. Now, if the planter would 
do this, his supposed agent, the merchant, would not, 
whatever propositions in political economy may be uni- 
versally admitted. It is, therefore, clear, on this sup- 
position, that he had better not dispense with the inter- 
vention of the commercial agent. 

We are next told, Mr. Chairman, that England cannot 
take. our cotton unless we take her manufactures, 
That the difficulty of making payment has reduced the 

rice of cotton two cents.a pound, because the planter 
being obliged to bring home specie, the effeet is to de- 
preciate the valueof specie in the United States, whilst 
the-same cause tends to enhance its value in Great 
Britain. The consequence is, that the cotton which the 
planter sells, is sold at the low price resulting from the 
dearness of specie. abroad, whilst all his supplies are 
purehased at the high prices resulting from an abun- 
dance and depreciation in the value of specie at home, 


two cents a pound on: the price of bis cotton. ... : 

Before examining the theory on which this is fou 
ed, and the process by which 1t is brought about, I 
not but. be struck with the singularity of the cireum-: 
stance that it should be brought forward at the présent 
time. -One would suppose it would be time enough to: 
bring forward this argument when there was some in-’ 
dication of an approximation, at least, to a state of 
things bearing some resemblance to the case supposed. ... 

The evil effects of a redundance of specie in conges 
quence of the importations of that article from England, 
could hardly have been expected to have been brought: 
forward at a time when, for nearlya twelvemonth, our 
banks have been pouring out their specie, to pay our 
balances to England, to a degree of exhaustion which 
has required a contraction of the currency to an extent: 
which has produced very considerable embarrassment, 
in the commercial cities, and a great reduction in the 
price of commodities. We have lately had laid on our. 
tables a statement from the Treasury Departmentof 
the amount of our imports from, and exports to, the. 
British European ports during the year ending 30th 
September last, one of which I hold in my hand, show- 
ing the amount of the former to be 44,244,234 dollars, . 
and of the latter, 34,584,392 dollars; making an excess - 
of imports over exports of nearly eleven millions of, 
dollars; nearly two millions of the exports appearing 
to have been in specie. 

On the ground of apprehension for the future, it- 
would not have been suprising if some argument, of the | 
sort had been brought forward, were it proposed to exs: 
tend a prohibitory tariff to every article of foreign. 
production. Butitdoesseem to me most singularly ill- 
timed, in reference to the avowed policy of the friends 
of the protective system, which proposes a general res: 
duction of duties, opening wide the door of importation, 
a general extension of inward commerce, with the single 
exception of afew manufactures and products, for which 
they claim the protection of the established system, 
In this state of things, can any thing be more prepos- 
terous than making it a question whether England can - 
pay us for those of our products for which she has oc- 
casion ? 

London is the banking-house of the world. A sale 
of cotton, or other commodities, payable in the currency 
of London, gives to the party making such sale the pow- 
er of purchasing with it every production in every 
part of the world. Itis a power as universal as com- . 
meree, as wide as the globe. 

Our trade with China, Java, India, Cuba, and the 
Brazils, in which we purchase much more than we sell, 
is, in a great measure, carried on by credits on London. 
I have been furnished with an estimate, on which I 
have perfect reliance, of the amount of bills on London 
negotiated in our trade with those countries during the 
last year, amounting to between nine and ten millions 
of dollars, upwards of half being done in ports beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope. Our trade with all those coun 
tries therefore furnishes us an exchange for the produe- 
tions of the planting States shipped to England, as di- 
rect and cffectual as the importation of woollens and 
cottons from Liverpool. 

The American system originated, perhaps, as much 
as in any thing, inthe endeavor to counteract the con- 
stant tendency of our relations and trade with England 
to create balances against us, which must be paid in 
specie. The payment of these balances, in this mode, 
affects the bank circulation, oceasions a contraction of 
the currency, or, as it is commonly called, a scarcity of 
money—a state of things which checks all industry, and 
embarrasses all trade, more or less, according to the 
degree of the intensity of the pressure. 

This is the necessary state of things between a manu- 
facturing nation and an agricultural one. . The manufac- 
tures are offered on credit, and agrieu]turists, individu- 
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ally, and in the mass, are very apt to take freely the 
credit offered them, until the necessity of payment im- 
poses the salutary and necessary check. ith all our 
advances in manufactures, it will be a-long time, if it 
ever artive, before we shall take of her immediate pro- 
ductions a less amount than she will take of ours. The 
tendency, thus far, has been wholly the other way. 

The whole question. of the effect of the tariff on the 
production of the cotton planter is resolved into the in- 
quiry whether it does, in fact, lessen the consumption of 
cotton. Because, without doing so, it is inconceivable 
that it should in any way diminish its price. It will not 
be pretended that more manufactures of cotton would be 
consumed in the United States if the manufacture were 
earried on wholly in England. 

On the contrary, it is quite obvious that the consump- 
tion of American cotton in the United States is greatly 
increased in consequence of the establishment of the man- 
ufacture in this country; the question, therefore, is, 
whether other parts of the world usefewer manufactures 
of cotton in consequence of our protecting duties on wool- 
_ lens, cottons, and iron. Tome it is wholly inconceivable 
that any such effect can be produced. ‘How does our 
tariff abridge, in the slightest degree, the ability of any 
nation under heaven to consume cottons? 

It may, perhaps, be owing ‘to obtuséness of mind, but 
Į cannot find, in the various illustrations of the theory 
made by the gentleman from South Carolina, any ap- 
proach to that demonstration which he so confidently 
promised us—any thing like practical truth, The whole 
appears to me a tissue of sophistries, ingeniously putto- 
gether, and showing, in the gentleman himself, some 
portion, at least, of that hallucination of mind which he 
attributes so freely to all who refuse-assent to them. 

The fact is, men of genius, who give themselves up to 
abstruse speculations on any subject, are very liable to 
‘fall into gross errorsin applying their deductions as rules 
in practical life. This is particularly true inthe study 
of political economy, the most abstruse of all subjects. 
It may be defined the science of ultimate tendencies; and 
the more remote and recondite the tendency, the greater 
the merit of the discovery. As a striking example of 
this, I shall quote Dr. McCulloch, the present professor 
of political economy in the University -of London, and 
the Magnus Apollo of the school of ultra free trade. In 
following out what he considers a most important dis- 
covery of Mr, Ricardo, to wit, ‘that since commodities 
are made up of the profits of capital, and the wages of 
labor, and that the effect ofa rise in one of these ele- 
ments is not to increase the price of the commodity, but 
to depress the other element, he perceives that it neces- 
sarily follows that the tendency of a rise of wages will 
be to increase the use of machinery, and so, eventually, 
to increase the quantity of those commodities which 
are produced by machinery, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, to reduce their price. 

, L refer those who are curious in these matters'to the 
sixth section in the third part of MeCulloch’s “ Princi- 
ples of Political Economy,” and shall content myself 
with reading his practical applications of them, from an 
article on the cotton manufacture in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for June, 1827, avowedly written by Dr. McCul- 
loch. In discussing the question how far the cotton 
manufacture in England was in danger of suffering by 
the competition of France, on account of the wages and 
taxes being there so much lower, he uses this language: 
“ But admitting, for the sake of illustration, for we be- 
lieve the fact to be otherwise, that labor is really cheaper 
in France than in England, it will not require any very 
elaborate argument to show ‘that this circumstance can- 
not, of itself, lay our cotton manufacturers under any 
disadvantage, as compared with those of France, or an 
other country. We admit that it seems, at first sighi, 
sufficiently paradoxical to affirm that an inerease of 
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wages has a tendency to reduce the price of all that class 
of commodities which, like cottons, and many: other 
species of manufactured goods, are produced chiefly by 
the aid of machinery. But the paradox is only inap- 
pearance; and a very small degree of attention will con- 
vince any one at all familiar with such investigations, 
that the proposition is as undeniable as it is important.” 
After explaining the principle, he adds: “This principle 
shows conclusively that, instead of our high wages lay- 
ing our cotton manufacturers under any disadvantage, as 
compared with foreigners, their effect must be distinctly 
and completely the reverse. The idea that high wages 
ean ever be injurious to the commerce of a country, is, 
therefore, quite imaginary. They tend, indeed, to give 
its industry a peculiar bias and direction, but. that is all. 
If, on the one hand, they raise the,value of certain de- 
seriptions of commodities, and check their exportation, 
on the other hand, they proportionally lower the value 
of other descriptions, and fit them the better for the 
foreign market. Our manufacturers may, therefore, be 
of good cheer.” . 

J commend this theory to the especial attention ofthe 
gentleman from South Carolina, as a counterpart to his 
own ; better supported by all the forms of reasoning, but 
equally false as a matter of practical application. 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina inform- 
ed the committee that the discovery that duties on im- 
ports were equivalent to a tax upon exports, originated 
with himself something more than two years ago ; that, 
on its promulgation, it was hooted and laughed at. But 
he had since discovered that, by a singular coincidence, 
the same idea had been promulgated about the same pe- 
riod, by a very eminent political economist, Professor 
Senior, of the University of Oxford; and he read us an 
extract from one of the three lectures on wages pub- 
lished by that gentleman, containing, as near as I can 
recollect, the following idea: ‘‘That every prohibition 
of importation is a prohibition of exportation; that every 
restriction on fhe importation of French silks is a restric- 
tion on the exportation of those articles with which those 
silks would have been purchased.” wg PO 

It so happened, that, in the course of the last sumnier, 
these three lectures of Mr. Senior fell in my way, and I 
looked through them, without discovering the new prin- 
ciple of the gentleman from South Carolina; neither do 
I perceive it now; and I will refer the gentleman to an 
earlier promulgation of the same idea, and a coincidence 
still more striking with the language used by him. It is 
in the Edinburgh Review for December, 1828, in an arti- 
cle on the American tariff, attributed to the same Dr. 
McCulloch whom I have already quoted, and is as fol- 
lows: “ Commerce is ‘merely an exchange of equivalents, 
and those who refuse to import, really, by so doing, re- 
fuseto export. If America cease to buy a million’s worth 
of produce from foreigners, she must, at the same time, 
cease selling to them a million’s worth of some other 
species of produce ; that is, she must cease sending to the 
foreigner the articles she had previously been accustom- 
ed to export, to pay for the articles obtained from him, 
that are, in future, through the agency of the prohibi- 
tion, to be raised at home. All, therefore, that she will 
accomplish by this measure, will be the transference of 
capital from one branch of industry to another.” 

There is certainly nothing new in the annunciation that 
commerce is an exchange of equivalents. The idea was 
very fully illustrated in the very able pamphlet on the 
bullion question, published by Mr. Huskisson in 1811. 
This idea would seem to have been the germ of the theory 
of the gentleman from South Carolina; but I.do not per- 
ceive that either Mr. Senior or Dr, McCulloch sustain 
it. The gentlemen’s argument, as I understand it, putin 


‘the form of a syllogism, stands thus: All commeree isan 


exchange of equivalents; imports and exports are, con- 
sequently, equal to each-other. “Therefore, a'tax upon 
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imports is equivalent to:a tax upon exports. Now, these 
learned professors appear tome to furnish only the ma- 
jor and the rinor propositions ‘of the syllogism. The 
conclusion seems to belong to the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and, according to-my logic, is a plapable non 
sequitur. < 1.d6 nob see the connexion. Why or how is 
a tax upon imports equivalent to a tax upon exports? 
Because imports and exports are of equal values? Itis 
beyond my comprehension. Itis true that a given per 
centage on equal sums will produce an equal amount. 
That a.tax of forty per cent. on imports is equal or 
equivalent, in amount, to a tax of forty per cent. on ex- 
ports, is self-evident. But to say that it falls on the 
same. parties, appears to me as absurd as to say the es- 
tates of A, in Massachusetts, and of B, in Sonth Carolina, 
are equal; a tax on A is equivalent to a tax on B; 
therefore, B pays the tax levied upon A. And is it for 
oppression and injustice, found to exist by such a mode 
of reasoning, that South Carolina is -about to secede 
from the Union? 

The honorable gentleman has stated his conviction 
that South Carolina will not submit. He has even fixed 
the utmost period of her enduring patience at five 
months; he has given us an ominous intimation that this 
may be his last appearance in this Hall. Mr. Chairman, 
I am perfectly aware that this state of excitement exists 
in South Carolina. I believe that a spark only is want- 
ing to light it into a blaze. Could I believe in the pro- 
position of the gentleman from South Carolina, I should 
justify that excitement. I would join South Carolina 
in abolishing the tariff, whatever might be the conse- 
quence. The gentleman says, that within ten, twenty, 
or thirty years, the world will be lost in astonishment 
that his theory should ever have been doubted. I, sir, 
will venture a counter prophecy, that the astonishment 
will be of a different character—that it will be ranked 
with those delusions which should teach mankind a mor- 
tifying lesson of humility. 

The gentleman undertook to illustrate his theory by 
a reference to the consumption of cotton manufactures 
in the United States. His statement was this: “The 
cotton manufactures imported for consumption are about 
eight millions of dollars, the duty on which averages 
about fifty per cent., or four millions of dollars, The 
amount manufactured in the United States is estimated 
at twenty-four millions, together thirty-two millions, 
and with the duty, thirty-six millions.” He says “the 
eight millions imported, and paying the tax, come in 
competition with the twenty-four millions made in the 
country, and both descriptions must be sold at the same 
price, because it is impossible to levy on the consumer, 
in the advanced price, a greater sum than the duty of 
four millions, which must, therefore, be averaged over 
the whole thirty-two millions, on which it amounts to 
twelve and a half per cent. The consequence is, that 
the eight millions imported, and costing with the duty 
twelve millions, will only sell for nine millions, being a 
loss-of three millions, which has gone to the manufac- 
turers of the twenty-four millions, and for which loss 
the importer can indemnify himself in no other way than 
in the price which he pays the planter for his cotton, 


with which he pays for the goods imported: he, conse- | 


quently, gives the planter but five millions forthe same 

uantity of cotton for which he would otherwise give 
eight. In this way, three millions of dollars are taken 
out of the pockets of the planters, and lodged in that 
of the manufacturers.” 

Before examining the process by which this is supposed 
to be done, I must observe, Mr. Chairman, that, had the 
honorable gentleman: from South Carolina consulted any 
commercial friend, he could not have fallen into such a 
monstrous error in point of fact. The mistake seems to 
have arisen from the gentleman’s regarding cotton manu- 
factures in the aggregate as a specific, uniform article, 
like sugar, or coffee; whereas, the goods manufactured 
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in this country, for the most part, differ entirely sin 
character from those imported. For instance, what effect. 
has the importation of muslin dresses, which sell. forg 
dollar the square yard, on the price of coarse cottons: 
which sell for eight or nine cents? ‘The whole consump. 
tion of the country in the finer article is supplied: by 
importation; in the coarser by manufacture; witha 
very considerable surplus for exportation: of course; all 
of the class exported must be sold as low as the same 
article is sold in the English market, and with whichis 
comes in'competition in the foreignone. The fact which ° 
is assumed as applying tothe whole thirty-two millions, 
viz. that the imported article and a similar one manufge. 
tured in the country must be sold at the same price, will 
only apply to a small part of either, perhaps six millions 
of the home manufacture, and three millions of the im- 
ported, being goods near the value of about twenty-five 
cents the square yard, and applying mostly to printed 
calicoes; about this point the competition acts freely, 
and produces great fluctuation. But, as a rule, every 
specific article imported is supposed to sell for the cost 
abroad, together with the import duty and all charges, 
The process by which these three millions are trans-' 
ferred from the pockets of the planters to those ofthe 
manufacturers, with a sort of legerdemain, which de- 
ceives both “merchants and merchants’ clerks,” is, if any 
thing can be, the most extraordinary part of the whole 
theory. It is founded on the supposition that the value 
of specie is so depreciated in this country by the opera- 
tion of the tariff, that all commodities sell at a price 
bearing the proportion to the original value of specie, 
that one dollar and fifty cents bears toa dollar. Or,in 
other words, that specie is depreciated thirty-three and. 
one-third per cent. in this country, compared to its value 
in England; and, in fact, something more, because that 
rate was given by the gentlaman from South Carolins. 
as the measure of the depreciation in this country, to 
which is to be added something for the enhancement of 
specie in England from the same cause, the precise per 
centage of which he did not name. : 
Now, sir, this did surprise me, because if there.is 
any one principle in political economy, about which 
there is no dispute or difference of opinion, it is this, 
that the precious metals, gold and silver, cannot varyin 
value in any one country as compared with themselves 
in another country, but a very little more than the expense 
of transportation to that country. They are compared 
to a fluid, with a tendency as strong as that of water.to 
find its level. For instance, the expense of transport 
ing specie to England being taken at two per cent., the 
difference in value in time of peace can never reach five 
per cent., because a less profit than three per cent, will 
cause it to be shipped before it reaches that point.. The 
real difference or depreciation being always measured 
by the rate of exchange, comparing the quantity of gold 
or silver which the bill of exchange will command in 
the place in which it is payable, with the quantity paid 
for it in the place of its purchase.* : 
Now, the very quotations which the gentleman made 
from Mr. Ricardo and Professor Senior, must have been 
made either to illustrate this very idea, or on the suppost 
tion that this tendency in specie to find its level was taken 
for granted. One of the cases, as I recollect it, was, 
suppose five millions of the circulating specie of England 


* Suppose a bill of exchange on London, purchased in New York 
with our currency, which is dollars, the payment is made in silver at 
one doilar and sixteen cents per ounce, And suppose the same silver 
would sell in London at four shillings and ten pence sterling the ounte, 
the real par of exchange, silver against silver, would be four dollars 
and eighty cents the pound sterling, (or eight per cent nominal ad- 
vance.) hilst silver remains at that price, exchange on London 
will never rise to five dollars and four cents the pound sterling, of 
five per cent. above the real par, (say thirteen per cent, above nom 
inal par,) because specie will be shipped before the price reaches that 
point. Specie will, in fact, be sbipped to England whenever the ex 
change is two to three per cent. above the real par. . 
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were transported to France, it would disturb this level. 
The consequence would be, so to speak, a higher level 
in France than in England, which would cause it to flow 
from France to England, which it could only do by caus- 
ing something of the same value to- pass from: England 
to France. Practically, in the case supposed, it could 
not affect the price of merchandise in any perceptible 
degree, because a difference of half of one per cent. in 
any of the various public stocks would restore the equili- 
brium. ` 

Inoticed the same errorin the theory of money, in 
the report of the Committee of Ways and Means on the 
United States Bank, made by the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, in April, 1830. It is there stated 
that specie in the United States was depreciated equally 
with the depreciated paper of the banks which suspend- 
ed payment.* This is wholly untrue. Depreciated paper 
banishes specie, but cannot depreciate it but in a very 
inconsiderable degree. , Specie in the case referred to, 
was banished to New England, where it maintained its 
integrity. Can the gentleman suppose that specie in 
New England, in 1816, was depreciated fifty per cent. 
below its value in other parts of the world? In other 
words, that the price of commodities was doubled, paya- 
ble in specie? That a cargo of coffee worth ten cents 
per pound in other markets, could be brought to Boston 
and sotd for twenty cents, payable in specie? 

But it seems this theory of the depreciation of specie 
makes a necessary part of the systent. It seems to be 
supposed that specie is piled up in the United States, in 
consequence of the tariff, until it reaches a depreciation 
equal to the duties of the tariff, say forty per cent. on the 
average; when it bursts away from its confinement, the 
specie flows out, and British manufactures flow in, the 
tariff notwithstanding. The period of these regular over- 
flows was fixed at four years, corresponding with the 
periods when a new tariff was called for, say 1816, 1820, 
1824, 1828. The depreciation of specie is represented as 
reaching the amount of the tariff, whatever it may be, 
and the manufactures demand another. It is certainly a 
most fanciful idea. 

There was nothing in the various periods of depres- 
sion or revulsion referred to, to connect them in any 
way with the tarif. In the year 1819, there was a re- 
vulsion in trade of a most memorable character. It was 
universal, and affected all Europe. It resulted from the 
measures then taken for the restoration of a specie cur- 
rency, not only in England, but in several of the na- 
tions of the continent of Europe. The restriction on the 
bank of England had been continued from July,1818, to 
July, 1819, withan understanding that the bank must 
be prepared for paying specie at that time. The bank 
consequently reduced their circulation to an extent 
which produced a pressure on the mercantile communi- 
ty, of extreme, and perhaps, unparalleled severity Atthe 
same time, the great indemnity loan of France had been 
negotiated on the continent, of which Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia sold out their proportions, and even made 
further loans of their own, for the purpose of improving 
their currencies by the substitution of specie for paper. 
It will be found, on reference to the report of the com- 
mittee of Parliament, on the subject of the bank resum- 
ing specie payments, that at least twenty-five millions 
sterling, in gold and silver, were transmitted from the 
commercial parts of Europe to Russia, Austria and Prus- 
sia, in the autumn of 1818. The Bank of France was 
compelled to suspend discounts for a time, at the com- 


* “No proposition is better established, than that the value of mo- 
ney, whether it consists of. specie or paper, is depreciated in exact 
proportion to the increase of its quantity, in any given state of the 

t If, for example, the banks in 1816, doubled the quan- 
tity of the cireulating medium by their excessive issues, they pro- 
duced a general degradation of the entire mass of the currency, in- 
cluding gold and silver, proportioned to the redundancy of the issues, 
and wholly independent of the relative depreciation of bank paper 
at different places, as compared with specie."—Bank Report, p. 12, 
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mencement of 1819; and a universal panic prevailed 
through all-the. great cities. Numerous failures, and 
of some of the largest. houses in Europe, took place, 
and, for a time, all confidence and trade was suspend- 
ed. Tt was, in fact, the great change from a paper toa 
specie currency, not only in England, but the northern 
parts of Europe. The. result was, as estimated by in- 
telligent merchants at the time, an average reduction of 
about forty per cent. on all commercial property. 

This techs shock found the United States in a situa- 
tion of great delicacy and difficulty. We, too, had 
adopted the wretched expedient of a non-convertible 
paper currency, from which we were just emerging. 

‘The Bank of the United States had been incorporat- 
ed, and been in operation since .1817. But, instead of 
restoring the currency to a true specie basis, the miser- 
able expedient of importing specie, without. a corres- 
ponding reduction of bank paper, was resorted to. The 
consequence was, the specie scarcely reached our shores, 
before it was shipped away again. The state of things 
in Europe, in 1819, brought the currency. to a crisis. 
The severe, but only practicable remedy, a reduction of 
bank paper, was applied, and the Bank of the United 
States was fortunately able to weather the crisis. The. 
reduction in the value of all property in the United 
States, south of New England, was. estimated at forty 
to fifty per cent. New England having preserved a 
specie currency, escaped, in a great measure, the shock, 
but suffered with others in the general reduction in 
mercantile property throughout the world. Now, Mr: 
Chairman, what ean be more absurd than to attribute 
this tremendous crisis to our little tariff of 1816! It 
might, with equal truth, andmore propriety, be attribut- 
ed to the moon. 

The spring of 1826 brought with it another memorable 
revulsion. The year 1825, in England, may. be consider- 
ed the turning point in a career of some thirty years of 
manufacturing prosperity, which has no parallel in the 
history of the world. She had arrived at the point.of 
over-supply, and over-population. In the midst of an arti- 
ficial and overstrained prosperity, a sudden panic arose 
at the close of 1825, Some seventy bankers failed in the 
course of a month, and the Bank of England was on the. 
point of stopping payment. This shock fell eventually 
chiefly on the manufacturing interest. Their products 
were reduced in a few months about thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. They have never recovered. This 
country was affected by this change, in the spring of 
1826, in consequence of immense importations of goods at 
prices enormously reduced, and yet which soldat great 
loss. It was a period of great discouragement: to manufac- 
turers, and may, perhaps, have led, insome measure, to the 
applications for additional protection in 1828. 

The embarrassments of 1829 had not the slightest con- 
nexion with the tariff of 1828. `A short revival of the 
manufacturing interest in England, in 1828, led to in- 
creased production, reaction, and disappointment, in 
1829. Every market was glutted, our own amongst the 
rest; numerous failures took place, and all confidence 
was lost. Several manufacturing establishments, found- 
ed on borrowed capital, failed. But in all this there 
was no connexion with a depreciation of specie; it has, 
in fact, been contended that the. present depression of 
prices is owing to a general enhancement of. specie 
throughout the world. 

In the course of his argument, the gentleman from 
South Carolina adverted to the additional grievance, that, 
besides paying ashare of the public burdens, altogether 
beyond their proportion, and the bonus to the manufac: 
turers, the burden fell on the South with increased se- 
verity, in consequence of its not being expended amongst 
them; and went so far as to say that he believed a tax 
of ten millions of dollars expended at home would not 
be felt more than one of five millions drawn away to-be 
expended abroad. Jonly advert to this to show its incon- 
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is the very argument of the ultra free trade school, to 
which the gentleman belongs, that it makes no difference 
where one’s income is expended. Dr. McCulloch ac- 
quired great: celebrity by his argument; in which he 
proved that:it-was'no disadvantage to Ireland that the 
owners of the:soil-(the landlords) resided and spent their 

` incomes in England; and the same of the English fami- 
lies residing on the continent, It is, in fact, the argu- 
ment made use of by the gentleman himself, in the sup- 
posed case of the five millions sent to France. Applied 
toa South Carolina planter, it will stand thus: you can 
only pay this tax in cotton, and it makes no difference 
to you whether you deliver it at home or in New York. 
Tf you send specie to New York, it is precisely the same 
thing; because either you have more than you want, 
and may as well send that as cotton, or the disturbance 
of the level will force the exportation of cotton, and the 
specie will return. The argument is bad; but it is the 
very basis of free trade, 

Qn a critical examination of the subject, in all its bear- 
ings, both practically and theoretically, and the fullest 
attention to every argument which I haveseen brought 
forward, I cannot discover the shadow of ground for the 
opinion that the value of any part of the productions of 
the planting States is dirninished by the tariff. If it has 
any effect on rice and tobacco, it must be to increase 
their consumption; and, in respect to cotton, nothing 
put blindness ean fail to perceive that it must be, and 
actually is, increased: in value, sensibly and palpably, 
by the establishment of the cotton manufacture in the 
United States, Can any one doubt that the donsump- 
tion of cotton manufactures in the United States is 
greatly increased by the increased means of purchase, 
resulting trom the increased industry put in motion by 
the protective system? Then, all the cotton manufac- 
tured in the United States is of American growth, whilst 
one-third of that manufactured in Great Britain is the 

roduction of other countries. The establishment of a 
third market, in addition to the great markets of Eng- 
land and France, is, in itself, an advantage which prac- 
tical men will appreciate. It is a constant market, un- 
affected by foreign events, always at hand, checking 
depression when prices are low, and enhancing high 
ones when the market is brisk. 

I appeal to practical men, in Charleston and New 
Orleans, whether it is not a reasonable and common es- 
timate, that the demand for Northern manufactures en- 
hances the price of the whole crop at least a half, if not 
a cent a pound. From every view I can take of the 
subject, I conscientiously believe that the cotton planter 
has an interest in the protective system, as direct and 
positive as the cotton manufacturer. 

Sugar is subject to direct and effectual protection. It 
is true that the planters of cotton in South Carolina do 
not admit that they derive any benefit from this protec- 
tion, and complain of it as an addition to their burdens. 
But is it not palpable to common sense, and to the 
slightest examination, that all the slave labor devoted 
to the cultivation of sugar is so much withdrawn from 
the cultivation of cotton, and relieving it, to that ex- 
tent, from the only evil under which they are suffering 
—-over-production, and adding, in the same degree, to 
the value of slave labor? 

The truth is, the tariff, so far as it increases the price 
of commodities, acts equally upon all consumers; and 
those of the Southern States pay, in proportion to their 
consumption, precisely the same as in the other States. 
Of course, the inequality cannot be much, if any. The 
Committee of Ways and Means admit this in their re- 

port, which says: “So far as the protecting duties ope- 
rate as taxes upon consumption, there can be no great 
inequality in the burdens they impose upon the differ- 
ent portions of the Union; and whatever inequality 
there may be, as it is founded upon a larger consump- 


a corresponding ability to consume.” 
Where, then, is the inequality? 
discover much of it, 
manufacture, they pay, perhaps, something more than 
similar articles could be imported for; but, in this par 
ticular, there is great misapprehension. E 

There is, however, the remarkable fact, that, whilst 
all the States employing free labor are decidedly in: 
favor of the protective system, the States employing 
slave labor are, with some small exception, violently 
opposed to it. à ; : 

Ít is impossible to doubt that there is something in 
the circumstance of the employment of these different 
deseriptions of labor, which lies at the bottom of this 


Fs 4 
I confess, I cannot 


difference of opinion; but why it should produce that: 
effect, is certainly not obvious. The gentleman from’ 


South Carolina informed us that the South has the ad- 
vantage of the cheap labor of slaves, of the value of 
twelve and a half cents per day, as efficient and pow- 
erful, for all the purposes of agriculture, as the free la: 
bor of New England, which costs fifty cents per day, 
for the same purposes. He appears to perceive the ad: 
vantage this ought to give them, under a tariff protect: 
ing all labor equally, since one would naturally expect 


that the owners of the dear labor would be the first to”, 


complain of the effect of a system which put their pro- 
ductions on an equal footing with those produced by 
the cheaper slave labor. Accordingly, the use he makes 
of the circumstance is, that, with such advantages on 
their side, it is impossible that the South should be ing 
state of decline, wasting in rapid decay, whilst all the 
North is in a state of the highest prosperity. He con 
siders the fact as demonstration plain, that the North 
must have committed robbery upon the South, under 
the disguise of the tariff law. i 

In fact, poor New England he described as so poor 
and sterile, that she had no resource to live, but by rob- 
bery and plunder; and in a moment of misanthropy, he 
informed us that he had given up Hobbes’s definition of 
man, for the more appropriate one, that “man is a plun- 
dering animal.” Alas for New England! if she has little 
but her head and her hands, she contrives to live with- 
out perpetrating robbery knowingly. The truth is, the 
prices of the productions of New England labor are reg: 
ulated, for the most part, on the same principles which 
determine those of the South—the foreign market. Agri 
culture is her great employment, Her agricultural pro- 
ductions, beef, pork, butter, cheese, d&e., are sent to for- 
eign markets, as well as the productions of the Southern 
planter. The same of the product of her fisheries. I 
do not think the gentleman from South Carolina has 
overrated the money price of New England labor at 
fifty cents, But most of the labor is performed by the 
owners of the soil; and if their earnings were measured 
by the money price of their surplus products, the re 
muneration of their labor would, I apprehend, be found 
execedingly moderate. It is great industry alone which 
makes New England prosperous. 

The circumstance, however, that, with this chesp 
slave labor, the South is complaining of suffering, whilst 
the North is content and prosperous with their dear free 
labor, is a striking fact, and deserves a careful and tho- 
rough examination. 

I have thought a good deal on the subject, without 
coming to any satisfactory result. The first thing which 
strikes one, in reference to the effect of the tariff on these 
different sections, is the different character of the labor, 
in an economical point of view. The most powerful ar 
gument in favor of a protective system, perhaps, is its 
bearing on the general or political character of society. 
All industry is set in motion by capital, and this system 
seeks-to induce capital to devote itself to the employment 
of domestic industry; because, by adding to the means of 


| comfort and happiness in the laboring classes, their charac- 
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ter and standing in society is elevated, and they -are 
better fitted to discharge the duties of good citizens. 
The advantages, in this particular, of a high rate of 
wages and an elevation of character in the. laboring 
classes, is very happily expressed by Dr. McCulloch. 
This is his language : “The best interests of society re- 
quire that the rate of wages should be elevated as high 
as possible; that a taste for-the comforts, luxuries, and 
enjoyments of human life, 'should be widely diffused, 
and, if possible, interwoven with the national habits 
and prejudices. A low rate of wages, by reudering it 
impossible for increased exertions to-obtain any consid- 
erable increase of comforts and enjoyments, effectually 
hinders any such exertions from ever being made, and 
is, of all others, the most powerful cause of that idle- 
ness and apathy that contents itself with what can bare- 
ly continue animal existence. The experience of all 
ages and nations proves that high wages are at once 
the keenest spur, the most powerful stimulus to unre- 
mitting and assiduous exertion, and the best means of 
attaching the people to the institutions under which 
they live.” 

Now, it is apparent that this political effect upon the 
character of society, by high wages of labor, ¢annot 
have any action upon slaves. Having no choice or vo- 
lition, there is nothing for a stimulus to act upon; they 
are, in fact, no part of society. So that, in the lan- 
guage of political economy, they are, like machinery, 
merely capital; and the productions of their labor con- 
sist wholly of profits of capital. But it is os aa 
ed how the tariif can lessen the value of the productions 
of their labor, in comparison with that of the other 
States. New York and Virginia both produce wheat; 
New York, with dear labor, is content, and Virginia, 
with cheap labor, is dissatisfied. One would expect an 
effect. directly the reverse. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with the 
planting States, for which I cannot account. What is 
the occupation of the white population? The six States 
decidedly opposed to the tariff, say Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi, contain a population of 1,982,661 whites; more 
than all New England, the population of which is 
1,933,350. Iam at a loss to know how this population 
is employed. We hear of no products of these States 
but those produced by slave labor, It is clear that the 
white population cannot be employed in raising cotton 
or tobacco, because, in doing so, they can earn but 
twelve and a half cents per day, since the same quanti- 
ty of labor, performed by a slave, is worth no more. 
1 am told, also, that the wages of overseers, mechanics, 
d&e., are higher than the white labor of the North, and 
itis well known that. many mechanics go from the North 
to the South to get employment during the winter. It 
is remarkable, also, that we never hear from that region 
the voice of the working man: itis only capital that 
we hear speak. It is also remarkable, that, in the slave 
States, the character of the opposition to the tariff is in 
proportion to the number of slaves compared to the 
whites, Thus the opposition is greatest in South Car- 
olina, where the number of slaves is greater than the 
whites; whilst in Maryland, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
where the whites preponderate over the slaves in the 
preportion of three or four to one, the opposition, in a 
great measure, ceases, Ishall be obliged to any gen- 
tleman who can explain this matter. The facts, as they 
appear, suggest the inguiry, whether this cheap slave 
labor does not paralyze the industry of the whites? 
Whether idleness is not the greatest of their evils? 
Whether even the stimulus of the tariff is not sufficient 
to move this inert mass? I shall be glad of information. 
I cannot otherwise account for the state of things, 

The capital and industry of the South are equally 
open to the action of the stimulus of the tariff with 
those of the North. Why are not the mountains of 


Virginia and North Carolina covered with flocks of 
sheep, as well as those of Vermont, for which, all admit, 
they are equally well adapted ? 

The above suggestion would account for a less pros- 
perous condition than exists in the North, But I have 
made all possible inquiry, and do not find the glowing 
picture of distress, drawn by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, conffrmed. I am told the blasted fields of 
the South exist only in the gentleman’s imagination. 
I am assured that the rice planters. were never more 
prosperous, and twenty per cent. is a moderate esti- 
mate of the annual income from that cultivation. The 
cotton planters are said to be in no distress. But, whilst 
a hand will make but three bales of cotton, of three 
hnndred pounds each, on the soil of South Carolina, and 
on the more fertile lands of Louisiana the same hand . 
will make from five to six bales, of four hundred pounds 
each, as I am told he will, by an honorable gentleman 
near me, [Mr. Burrarn, ] it is not surprising that there 
isa falling off in the value of cotton lands, and in the 
profits of cotton planting in South Carolina, The cause 
would seem to lie nearer home than the tariff, 

South Carolina is only going through the same pro- 
cess which has been passed through by the other States, 
What the settlement of the western part of New York 
and of Ohio was to New England; what the settlement 
of Kentucky was to Virginia; such, in its effect, has 
been the settlement of Louisiana to South Carolina. So 
far from the planting of cotton being a bad business in 
Louisiana, and the adjoining States, I am assured that 
there is no difficulty in making investments in that cul- 
tivation, which will yield a profit of twenty per cent. 
per annum, or more. 

The effect of the tariff upon labor, in all its bearings, 
is intimately blended with a consideration of the pro- 
tective system. In fact, the modern theory in relation 
to the wages of labor lies at the very foundation of the 
modern school of free trade. 

The theory is this: the natural price of wages is the 
subsistence merely of the laborer: he is not supposed 
capable of any accumulation. This theory results as 
a necessary consequence of the adoption of the theory 
of Malthus on population, and is of no older date than 
the appearance of that work. Itis well known that 
the theory of Malthus is founded upon the supposition 
that it is the constant tendency of mankind to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence. Of course, there 
are more people desirous to live than can very well do 
so. Those worst off are consequently content to live on 
any terms, and are willing to work for a subsistence, and 
this is, therefore, taken as the natural price of labor, by 
those wrtiers who adapt the theory of Malthus. By this 
theory of labor, all the profits are supposed to go to the 
owner of'the capital which sets labor in motion ; of 
course, the whole question of the creation of wealth 
becomes a question of the greatest profits of capital, 
since labor is supposed not to accumulate any. This is 
a departure from the previous theory of Adam Smith, 
who allowed labor to accumulate profits. From this 
theory also results the idea advanced by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, that legislation cannot create capi- 
tal, but can only transfer it from one employment to 
another. Nothing, in my apprehension, can be more 
erroneous. All property or capital is the creature of 
legislation; and those laws which set additional labor 
in motion cause a direct creation of wealth, 

Now, nothing, in my apprehension, can be more ab- 
surd than to apply this theory of labor, and the princi- 
ples of free trade deduced from it, to thiscountry, where 
a state of things exists so diametrically opposite to that 
aussumed by Malthus, asthe natural state of man. With 
us, certainly, subsistence increases faster than popula- 
tion. Labor is every where accumulating capital. 

The error of. being thus governed by theory, instead 
of the facts in the case, may be well illustrated by the 
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theory of wages, and the causes which disturb its uni- 
formity, by a reference’ to Professor Senior’s theory of 
wages, as stated in one of his lectures on that subject. 

He says: “Theoretically, wages ought to be equal in 
every place. If there were no disturbing causes; if 
all persons knew perfectly well their own interest and 
strictly, followed it, and there were no difficulty in 
moving capital or labor from pete to place, and from 
employment to employment, the price of labor would 
be at the'same time, every where the same. These diffi- 
culties occasion the price of labor to vary materially, 
even at the same time and place.” 

Dr. McCulloch states these differences-to be such, that, 
whilst the price of a day’s labor in England is 20d. to 
25. or 40 to 48 cents, in Ireland it is 5d. or 10 cents, and 
in Hindostan only 3d. or 6 cents. . 

The idea which I wish to illustrate is this: according 
to the true theory, wages ought to be every where the 
same; and yet, owing to disturbing causes, they vary 
as six to forty-eight. This may be considered rather an 
extreme case, but is a happy illustration of the errors 
into which reasoners on political economy are constantly 
falling, in consequence of their adopting the remote 
tendencies, or principles of final regulation, as safe prac- 
tical guides in real life, without reference to the disturb- 
ing causes which are constantly causing a deviation from 
the theoretic rule. 

Take, as a striking example, the application of a sys- 
tem of political economy, founded on Malthus’s theory 
of population, to the United States. Suppose the theor 
to be true in the abstract, which may well be doubted, 
yet.in the United States, it will take centuries before 
the disturbing cause of a superabundance of new land 
will be overcome, before we arrive at the state when 
population presses upon subsistence; and yet we are 
called on to regulate our policy by an untried system, 
founded on the principle of over-population, and having 
relation to ‘the creation of wealth, without regard to 
human happiness. Professor Senior, in one of his 
lectures, says, in so many words, “as a political econo- 
mist, hisinquiry relates merely to wealth, and has nothing 
to do with happiness.” 

What would be thought of a merchant who should 
be governed in his business by theoretical prices of 
merchandise, derived from a study of political economy ? 
The natural price of every commodity is the cost of the 
labor, and the value of the use of the capital employed 
in its production. The disturbing causes are the rela- 
tive proportion of supply and demand. Now, the prac- 
tical man watches the disturbing causes which are in 
constant action with great indifference for the natural 
price. The student of political economy knows and 
eares nothing for the active disturbing causes, but sup- 
poses the actual price to be always in conformity with 
the remote tendency. 

These remarks have an important practical bearing 
on the question of the tariff. No one who will care- 
fully look into the subject can doubt that the great im- 
provements which were made in machinery, in England, 
a short time previous to the year 1800, especially in the 
cotton manufacture, caused an impulse of capital, and 
an application of labor toward the various branches of 
manufacture, for a long series of years, during which 
the profits of capital and the wages of labor were kept 
very considerably above the natural or average rates. 

At length the crisis arrived when the regulating 
principle of an increase of population was brought into 
actiqn. I fix that period in the spring of 1826. Since 
that period, the agents of Malthus, for curing the evils 
of over-population, to wit, gradual starvation and pau- 
perism, have been in pretty regular and constant opera- 
tion. In the course of ten or fifteen years they may pro- 
bably restore both labor and the profits of capital to 
their natural prices or rates. But it is evident that, 
during this period of natural depression, our mannfac- 
turers require a degree of protection altogether greater 


| than would be necessary to protect them against natur- 
al prices and average profits. 

In fact, from such examination as I have been able to 
give the subject, Lam satisfied that, had we possessed 
the skill then in use in England, the application of 
capital and labor to the cotton manufacture, from 1800 
to 1820, would have given to both a remuneration‘al- 
together greater than could have been derived from any 
other application of them, even without any protection 
whatever. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has expressed an 
opinion in favor of free trade, which I hardly expected 
from any practical statesman. It was, that we ought 
to open our ports to the ships and productions of all 
nations, without any regard to the restrictions which 
other nations may impose on our own. This strikes thé 
as a Very singular species of free trade, where the free- 
dom is all of one side, except the freedom of submis: 
sion. i 

But, says the gentleman from South Carolina, there 
is no danger in it; foreign goods will not be given you; 
you cannot buy the foreign article unless the foreigner 
will take yours in exchange. Suppose he takes money;” | 
if he takes more than you can conveniently spare, it 
will be sure to come back again, because the scarcity of 
money will reduce the price of your products to a point 
which will induce somebody to buy and export them. 
This is the theory, which is beautiful; but the process 
is sometimes rather excrutiating in practice. To test the 
matter properly, suppose an extreme case : suppose you 
open your ports to all the world, whilst all the world 
will receive nothing from you in exchange, with the 
single exception of gold and silver. The inevitable con- 
sequence will be a continued and ceaseless drain of these 
metals, without any action of the favorite principle 
which brings them back again. No degree of scarcity ` 
or of suffering can do that. ‘the evils of a constantly ap- 
preciating currency can have no termination. The use 
of the precious metals, as a medium of exchange, must 
be abandoned, and a retrogade movement in civilization 
is inevitable. Again, suppose the same principle had 
been adopted in reference to our navigation, we should 
not have heard of the remark of Mr, Huskisson, in jus 
tification of the relaxation of the navigation laws, that 
“other nations, after our example, had taken a leaf out 
of their book.” No, sir, we could not have kept a single 
ship hfloat. A 

The gentleman from South Carolina, before closing 
his address to this committee, putting himself in the 
place of South Carolina, made an impassioned snd s- 
lemn äppeal to me, asa representative of Massachusetts, 
demanding, in the sacred name of justice, a repeal of the 
odious system of protection, which for sixteen years has 
been grinding South Carolina in the dust, by whith _ 
“ Massachusetts taxes South Carolina.” I am aware, Mr. 
Chairman, with how much more propriety this appeal 
might have been made to more than one of my distin- 
guished colleagues, and how much better they are qual- 
ified to answer it. But, thus called on, I will answer thet 
appeal. Before doing so, however, allow me to ask the 
honorable gentleman from South Caroliua, why make 
this appeal to Massachusetts? She is not the author of 
the protective system; she has opposed it in every stage. 
She has submitted to the will of Congress, and conform- 
ed in her industry and her capital. The district 
which I have the honor to represent has been most 
active in her opposition to the system. The weapons 
used in that warfare, although Jong since abandove 
by the hands that forged them, may be still seen, new 
furbished up, amongst the partisans who still hold out. 
My constitutents are eminently commercial; they oP: 

osed the system as injurious to commerce; they have 
Fiscovered their mistake. Their experience has taught 
them what seems to be an obvious truth, that manufac- 
tures furnish the natural aliment and support to commerce. 
If this appeal were to be made at all, why not make it to 
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Pennsylvania? to New York? Those great States estab- 
lished the system, and it is they who will now decide 
how far it shall be continued or abandoned. 

And now, sir, appealed to as I am, let me ask South 
Carolina, in the name of that justice which she invokes, 
will she prostrate those interests which she herself call- 
ed into existence? The tariff of 1816 was a South Car- 
olina measure, introduced and advocated by the most 
eminent of her sons. All the investments of Massachu- 
setts in the cotton manufacture have been made since 
that period, and on the strength of that policy. And 
does South Carolina call on Massachusetts to make this 
sacrifice, in the sacred name of justice? May Inot say, 
in the language of the gentleman himself, “ has madness 
seized on” South Carolina? 

And here, Mr, Chairman, I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to answer a remark made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina at an early period of the session, that the 
minimum duty of six and a quarter cents the square 
yard on cottons, established by the tariff of 1816, was 
not intended as a protection of manufactures, since it 
imposed merely a revenue duty of twenty-five per cent. 
ad valorem, twenty-five cents the square yard being at 
that time the cost of the lowest description of cottons 
imported. ‘This idea is altogether erroneous. Ihave in 
my hand two invoices of Calcutta cottons, imported in 
1816, with the custom house certificate upon them. I 
find, on examination, that the duty of six and a quarter 
cents the square yard amounted to at least seventy-five 
per cent, on the average, and in some cases to ninety. I 
may also refer to the report of a committee of merchants 
of Boston, made in 1820; a document which will hard- 
ly be disputed by the friends of free trade, in which it 
is stated that this duty on the coarse cottons of India 
amounted to eighty-three and one-half per cent. on the 
average. My colleague [Mr. Reen] also informs me that 
similar invoices were exhibited on this floor at the time 
of discussing the bill, with the express declaration that 
the duty would amount to eighty per cent., and would 
prove, as it did, an entire prohibition; so that there 
could have been no mistake in the matter. Under these 
circumstances, let me ask, is South Carolina prepared to 
abandon the Union, and meet the horrors of a civil war, 
on the strength of the theory of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, for a nonentity—a mere abstraction—a 
figment of the brain? I am aware the excitement of 
South Carolina is no mockery. ‘I agree with the gentle- 
man that it is not the spirit of vaporing; but I believe 
it, to use his own words, “ an arrant delusion, as anti- 
social as it is unjust.” A fearful responsibility rests 
somewhere. A 

As to the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
himself, it were little to say he is sincere; he is even 
beyond enthusiasm. I ean attribute to him on this sub- 
ject nothing short of downright fanaticism. I apply this 
word in the conviction of its truth, and in the spirit of 
charity, Who can have attended to the spirit of his 
whole address, without perceiving that his own mind is 
made up? Who can have noticed the kindling of his 
manner when he spoke of “ glorious rebellion ;” his pic- 
ture of the prosperity of South Carolina in a state of 
separation; of the glorious harvest which free trade 
would furnish her; and not perceive that nothing short 
of the influence of fanaticism could have so wrought up- 
on him, unless one would attribute to him the uubolier 
motive of a criminal ambition? 

South Carolina prosperous separated from the union! 
Her population doubled in ten years? 
uation can think sof What will free trade do for her? 
All the ports of the United States are as free now as they 
can be for foreign trade. Every article of foreign mer- 
chandise can be bought and sold in them for exporta- 
tion, free of duty. In the language of the gentleman 
himself, I say to him, it is time to pause. For heavens 
sake, pause ! 
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The resolution of Mr. H. Evrrert, calling for certain 
information concerning Post Office contracts, coming up 
next for consideration, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Kentucky, wished that it might be 
passed over to-day, in order to take up the unfinished 
business of yesterday. 

“This further postponement was objected to by Mr. 
WHITTLESEY, when 

Mr. JOHNSON moved to proceed to other business, 
and succeeded in that motion by a vote of 89 to 26, 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 


The bill to bestow a portion of the lots of the United 
States in the city of Washington, on the Columbian col- 
lege, (to the value of $25,000.) as an endowment, was 
taken up, advocated warmly by Mr. DODDRIDGE, and 
its expediency questioned by Mr. WILLIAMS, of North 
Carolina, to whom Mr. DODDRIDGE replied. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. WASHINGTON, and Mr. JEW- 
ETT. also spoke upon an amendment which was propos- 
ed and rejected; and then the bill was ordered to be 
read a third time—yeas 89. 

The revolutionary pension bill of the Senate being the 
special order of the day, was read a third time. 

Mr. BOON, observing that this was a measure, the 
merits of which had already been very fully discussed, 
moved for the previous question, to prevent useless de- 
bate and save time. The motion was sustained, and the 
previous question was carried by yeas and nays—128 to 
45; and 

The bill was then finally passed, without a division 
being called. 


THE TARIFF. 


The House then again resolved itself into a Committee 
of the Whole on the tariff bill reported by Mr. McDurriz, 

Mr. T. T. BOULDIN, of Virginia, said: Were I now 
to govern myself by a rule to which it is my desire, in 
general, to conform, I should not say a single word on 
the momentous question of which the committee now 
have the charge. That rule is to meddle not with 
things that are too mighty for me. But, sir, I may not 
choose: the deep, the vital interest, the known feelings 
and principles of my constituents, and of the State of 
which they are a part, demand that I should here es- 
say, at least, to set forth their wrongs, and demand 
their rights. 

I know it is the constant habit of the majority here to 
start back at the bare-mention of the constitution of the 
United States; but I should not obey my masters’ will, 
nor do the work of them that sent me, were I to fail in 
making continual claim of the rights and liberties which 
do of right appertain to them. 

I shall, therefore, proceed to show that the power to 
protect manufactures belongs not to this Government, 
but that our acts to that end are usurpations. 

The question whether this Government is a compact 
between sovereign States, or, in the genuine sense of 
the terms, a Government formed by and for the people 
of the United States, is one on which so much ability 
has been displayed, that an argument on it by me 
would be somewhat absurd. It will serve the purpose 
of that continual claim which Virginia makes, and 
means not to yield, to do little more than state the 
general conclusions to which these arguments lead, and 
waich, as she thinks, need little argument for their sup- 
r 

The august body that drew up the articles of the consti- 
tution, acted a part which was strictly advisory, and that 
of scriveners merely. The thirteen States acted on the 
plan—acted as several distinct political communities pre- 
viously organized: it was a deed drawn up, presented to, 
and considered by each; and when sealed and delivered 
by any one, was as if it had been drawn up by that one, 
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receiving its whole binding force from such sealing and 
delivery. The question, what was the proper authority 
in each State to give the required sanction, depended in 
no degree on what was the proper authority in any 
other State to give that sanction. If any of the State 
Governments “had been previously armed with power 
by the people of that State to assign and transfer the 
powers which are delegated in the constitution, even 
though the powers of that Government had been concen- 
trated in a single individual, his sanction would not more 
definitively have evinced the fact that the grants to which 
that sanction gave life, emanated from the State repre- 
sented by him, than does the sanction given as it was in 
each State. That the constitution is a compact between 
the several States, Ihave no manner of doubt. But it is 
not an agreement between them, (as regards the things 
to be done by this Government,) that we will do this and 
so; though in the appointment of agents to carry grant- 
ed powers into effect, it is, in its essence, a contract to be 
executed strictly by the parties to it. It is a compact 
between the States appointing a special agency to trans- 
act certain business and affairs in which they have a 
common concern, naming, particularly, what affairs are 
to be managed by this agency ; and excluding, with great 
care, every idea that a general agency wasintended, The 
wise and thinking men who drew up the plan, and those 
who adopted it, had too much knowledge of the human 
character—were too well acquainted with the diversities 
of climate, population, character, and pursuits of the peo- 
ple to be affected, to harbor the absurd idea that any 

eneral rules to operate alike throughout, and to have 
Eal effect, could be otherwise than unwise, because 
they could by no possibility be so framed as to be other- 
wise than so oppressively unjust as to tend directly to 
the destruction of that consolidation of our Union which 
all good men and true have so much at heart. And I 
now return my most sincere and hearty thanks to the 
valiant defenders of liberty, who, in the federal conven- 
tion, represented the small States, and then and there 
preserved the power of the States over the life, liberty, 
property, and character of the citizen, giving to this 
Government as much power only as is needful to take 
care of our foreign rélations, prevent collisions among the 
States, and defend the whole against invasion and insur- 
rection. This Government can do nothing which is bind- 
ing on all or either of the parties to this contract, unless 
the act to be done be directed or allowed by some one 
or more of the special grants of power contained in 
the instrument itself; and, so far as it respects original 
powers, I take it to be equally clear that not one can be 
implied. 

I will now proceed to consider, more particularly, 
whether the power to protect manufactures is, by the 
constitution, granted to Congress, The friends of this 
claim—the advocates of constructive powers, asin most 
cases of unfounded claim, cannot agree among themselves 
about the ground on which it rests. From very high au- 
thority, (the chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures,) we are told that the protection of manufactures is 
provided for by that clause in the constitution which au- 
thorizes the taxing power to be used for the common de- 
fence. But, as I think, the true and only meaning of the 
terms “common defence and general welfare,” as they 
occur in the clause in question, is set forth in that genu- 
ine republican State rights paper, called Madison’s re- 
port on the Virginia resolutions; I refer to that paper 
without comment, as balancing fairly in weight of au- 
thority, and in reason overthrowing the claim so set up. 

The clause in the constitution under which the major 
part of the “ American system” party claim the power to 
protect manufactures, is that which gives Congress the 
power to regulate commerce: and this claim has been 
supported by great research and ability. The argument 
has, however, been conducted as if the issue had been 
joined on the question whether discriminating duties may 


be resorted to for the purpose of regulating commerce 
when, I think, it may be clearly shown that that issue 
may be found in the affirmative ; and that Congress has 
power to protect manufactures, is a conclusion whieh by 
no means follows. Whether duties be laid for revenue, or 
as regulations of commerce, if goods, like the import on . 
which the duty is laid, be manufactured at any place 
within the United States, and no excise duty be Jaid on 
the home production, it is certain that protection to that 
manufacture would be the consequence ; and when bona 
fide revenue, or the regulation of commerce, is the end 
and purpose of levying the duties, it depends on the jus: 
tice and wisdom of Congress, whether they will, at the 
same time, resort to excise duties to prevent the great in- 
equality of burdens which, for the general good, might 
thus be thrown on parts of this widely extended and 
diversified country. Duties honestly and fairly laid for 
revenue solely, would produce no inequality which the 
citizens would not (as yet, at least) prefer to bear, ra- 
ther than submit to the vexatious visits of excise offi- 
cers; and duties designed as regulations of commerce 
would be temporary, and, from the nature of things, ap- 
ply to particular countries only. But to argue this ques- 
tion fairly, it must be supposed that revenue is not want- 
ing, and that commerce needs no regulation but as a 
means of protecting manutactures, If to Congress the 
power to protect manufactures had been granted, the 
means necessary and proper would have followed, and 
bounties as well as duties might be resorted to. But to 
Congress, the end in question is not given ; it is in terms 
denied. That end is denied, in the first place, in the very 
same manner that the right to prescribe the course of 
descents, or the punishment of larceny, is denied. It is 
not so written in the constitution; and in the amend- 
ments it is written (though from abundant caution mere- 
ly) that every power not granted is reserved. The power 
to protect manufactures is, therefore, as substantively de- 
nied as that to regulate inheritances. The question still 
recurs: the regulation of commerce is given to Congress 
by express grant, and the regulation thereof, in a certain 
way, may produce the most efficient protection to cer- 
tain home productions. What but the discretion of Con- 
gress limits the exercise of the power? The answer is, 
that the protection of manufactures is a right reserved 
to the States; that the reserved rights and granted pow- 
ers are mutually limitations of each other, and subjectto 
the law of universal justice, “so use your own as not to 
injure your neighbor.” It is in fraudem legis that you 
indircetly produce an effect which, by the constitution, 
you are forbidden to do directly. I can take no distinc- 
tion between the usurpation of an ungranted power, and 
the exercise of one that is expressly forbidden; in fact, un- 
granted powers are expressly prohibited. Suppose, then, 
Congress were to deem it the greatest good of the great- 
est number of the constituents of the majority here to 
prohibit all exportation by duties sufficiently high on 
imports to interdict the return cargo; in this, money 
might be included, and the manufacturers would have 
the double protection of buying cheap, and selling dear; 
and this end, (the total prohibition of exports,) though 
clearly beyond our power, might thus be effeeted by re- 
gulation of commerce, and so in our power. This must 
be so if we can use legal means, and by their use make 
the unlawful end legitimate. Again, we may lawfully 
tax the people; but can we do so to pay the State ofi- 
cers of New York or the pension roll of England! I 
would resort to extraneous evidence to prove that an 
ungranted power belongs not to Congress, in no case, 
without a protestando that such proof is unnecessary: 
but as I have the proof which, by the father of his coun- 
try, was deemed conclusive on a question whether trea- 
ties should in all cases receive legislative sanction to 
give them effect, I will produce the evidence. It was 
distinctly proposed in the federal convention to give the 
power in question to Congress, and rejected. 
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Mr. Gallatin, in his able view of the currency, in an | 
argument of vast ability, designed to prove that this 
Government has power to incorporate a bank, distinctly, 
and in terms, admits that no implied power whatever 
can be exercised by Congress, unless it be necessary and 
proper to the execution of a granted power. As to the 
ground that manufactures may beeome the subjects of 
commerce, every thing which is connected with the ac- 
quisition, title, possession, transfer, and transmission of 
property—labor, and all its various productions, have 
the same connexion with commerce, at one fell swoop 
may be drawn into the vortex of power claimed by this 
Government, which, under pretence of regulating com- 
merce, will do what it lists. We well know that a com- 
bination of various, and what but for the division of 
spoils would be discordant interests, can find it to con- 
sist, with the greatest good, of the greatest number, to | 
take unto themselves the products of the labor of the! 
minor party. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that my claim in behalf of my 
constituents to have restoration of their constitutional 
rights, will pass unheeded by: the same and much better 
arguments have been urged before, with like effect as 
will now follow. But I have, with perfect sincerity, 
given my own sentiments. My constituents do, also, 
(and the State at large,) entertain the same opinions: 
they know their rights, and how to get and keep 
them. . 

I shall say no more of constitutional right, but will 
roceed to the examination of the bill before us. That 
ill proposes to give, in part, the relief from oppres- 

sions which my constituents have a right to demand in 
whole. It is a rule at law for the construction of sta- 
tutes, that, to understand what the statute is with due 
precision, it is needful to have a precise knowledge of 
what the law aforetime was; and if such knowledge is 
needfal for the judge in construing the amendment, much 
more is it so for the legislator who is about to make the 
amendment. He ought, also, minutely to know every 
circumstance that is directly or collaterally connected 
with the interests involved in the law; and, in the pro- 


posed amendment, in this view of the subject, I might 
well say it is too mighty for me: for the whole interests 
of the country are involved, and the Union itself at 
stake. At the commencement of the sesgion, I felt myi 
utter want of materials wherewith to exhibit the full 
deformity of that oppression under which my constitu- | 
ents labor. The laws themselves are shrouded in mys- 
tery, as if the whole object of the Legislature had been 
soto frame them that they might not be understood 
by the people to be oppressed by them, On this ac- 
count, L set about procuring knowledge, through the 
appropriate committees of this House, by resolutions de- 
signed to uncover the device of minimums, and to show 
what the laws are; and also to obtain the requisite facts 
in relation to the cust of production here and elsewhere. 
1 designed, also, to institute inquiries as to the compara- 
tive ability of the bounty payers and the bounty re- 
ceivers; but my second resolution was stified by’ that 
majority which acts as it lists here, and the particular 
inquiries which T wished to be made of different and ap- 
propriate committees, turned into a general one, directed 
to the Committee on Manufactures. The fate of that 
resolution prevented me from troubling the House or 
myself with another. I have read the report of the 
Committee on Manufactures, which was directed to in- 
quire into the comparative cost of producing certain 
woollen goods in this country and in foreign parts; but 
if they obtained any information on these important 
points, it is not stated in their report, nor is it otherwise 
within my reach. It would be uncandid to say I need- 
ed this information to inform my judgment on the 
question whether duties ranging from forty-five to two 
hundred per cent, and always inversely to the ability 
of the party affected, to pay taxes, could be wise or just, 
But it is material, in all such cases, to have the facts. 


Alexander Hamilton, or any other practical statesman, 
would uniformly possess himself of the facts; and the 
people have a right to know them, that they may judge 
whether the business costs more than it comes to, even 
on tauiff principles ; Imean, such as Hamilton professed, 
and not those of the modern American system school, 
with whom, it seems, protection is good, more protec- 
tion is better, and most protection is best; and that not 
after inquiry, and finding the commodity suits the state 
of the country, but any thing that any schemer may 
set about, and “the greater the difference between the 
cost of the production here and the foreign cost, the 
more American capital and labor it will putin motion.” 

On all these matters, I know no more than J did last 
December; but with the efficient aid of the Treasury 
Department, the materials have been gotten, by which, 
with tolerable precision, the tariff laws may beso stated 
and classed, as to exhibit, with something like clearness, 
the body and form of that system of oppression against 
which the present bill proposes relief. 

I will here remark that I was first put on the investi- 
gation which resulted in the statement I now beg leave 
to read to the House, by finding a statement annexed to 
the report on finances, showing that the imports for 
18380, subject to ad valorem duties, amounted to more 
than 45,000,000 dollars, and that the average duty on 
them was twenty-five and seven-eighths per cent, ; and, 
on this floor, I heard the affirmation that the average 
ad valorem dutics were no more. I knew this thing 
could not be so: for though well aware that fine lace, 
jewelry, and many other consumptions of the rich and 
Juxurious, pay not the tithe of that rate of taxation in- 
flicted on the poor and middling classes on some articles 
of necessity, yet the average could not be brought so 
low. I then proceeded to look into the matter, : and 
found that this $45 260,712 is the value which, by acts 


| of Congress, is fixed on goods that in truth and in fact 


cost $34,075,294; the difference is produced by adding 
to the cost and foreign charges twenty per cent. on India, 
and ten per cent. on other goods; but still more by the 
effect of the minimum prices fixed by law on cotton and 
woollen goods, 

From the statements annexed to the report of the Se- 
cretury, on the finances, and the needed aid at the de- 
partment, I have made some classification of the duties, 
and state that, in 1830, the value of imports subject to 
ad valorem duties, excluding those re-exported, was, as 
above, $34,075,249, and the duties secured on them 
amounted to $11,661,681 85, or the average duty of 
34.23 per cent, These goods, according to classes, make 
up the amount of imports aud duties, as follows: the 
lowest rate is paid on an article used in the manufacture 
of umbrella stretchers (sqnare wire) of the value of 
$6,713; this article pays twelve and a half per cent. 
Next to this, fine lace, jewelry, watches, precious stones, 
some dye stuffs, and such like, of the value of $2,187,465, 
pay twelve and a half per cent. Osnaburgs, ticklen- 
burgs, and burlaps, bolting cloths, a great variety of 
things used in factories, and of an outré character, which 
could not be named in the acts of 1824 or 1898, of the 
value of $2,847,887, pay fifteen per cent, The three 
first articles could not be separated from the others in 
the abstract to which I had access; but the one made 
out for the year 1831, and now laid on our tables, is on 
a better plan. From that, it appears that these articles 
amounted to about half a million last year. European 
silk goods form the next class, of the value of $6,479,512, 
paying twenty per cent. In these goods, it will at once 
be seen that the common yeomanry and working white 
men have little or no interest. The value of the whole 
is $11,471,577, and the duties on them amount to 
$2,190,798 81, or about the average of nineteen per 
cent. 

The residue of these goods, of the value of $22,603,- 
672, was charged with a duty of $9,471,485, or near 
forty-two per cent. 
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The value of the goods paying specific duties, im- 

orted the same year, was $17,415,628, charged with 
duties to the amount of $11 900,748, or sizty ihres 
and one-eighth per cent. This includes salt, then at 
one hundred ‘and sixty per cent., now at eighty per 
cent. ; sugar at forty-nine and one-fourth per cent., as 
it seems, though it is known that brown sugar „of 
good quality may be purchased in the West Indies 
for from two to three cents per pound, and bar iron 
from forty to one hundred and sixteen per cent. But 
itis believed that the average duty, as above, will 
nearly alike apply to every class of purchasers ; and, 
adding the value of the articles paying specific duties 
tothose paying ad valorem duties, and in which the 
consumption of the poor is embraced, and the whole 
average duty paid is fifty and three-fourths per cent. ; 
include the silks, jewelry, &c., and the average 1s near 
forty-five per cent. But the duty on cotton and woollen 
cloths requires a special statement to expose the mini- 
mum fraud, and show how false is the statement that 
they do not practically operate as taxes. 
‘Actual value of woollens not above 50 cents, $607,725 


Do. do. not above $1, 1,284,401 
Do. do. not above 2 50, 1 396,745 
Do. do. not above 4 00, 16,476 


$3,365,847 


Minimum value, - - - - - $751,391 
Do. - - - - - - 1,448,793 
Do. - - - - - - 2,448,430 
Do. - - - - - - 97,080 


— 


$4,540,004 


The real value of these woollen ‘goods is $3,365,347, 
but it is enacted by Congress that this real value shall 
be deemed and taken to be $4,540,604, and pay an ad 
valorem duty of forty-five per cent. ; and that rate on 
the assumed or fictitious value is a fraction more than 
sixty per cent. on the real value ofthe goods, Here it 
is apparent that, in order to fix sixty per cent. as the 
medium, the range above sixty must equal in value 
that from forty-five to sixty, inclusive of the former ; 
and asthe beautiful symmetry of the minimum scheme 
taxes the consumer in an inverse ratio to his ability to 
pay, there is no escape from the charge that this law, so 
far, taxes the wealth and fashion from forty-five to sixty 
per cent. ; economy and industry, as also poverty, from 
sixty per cent. upward ; how high, it is bootless to in- 
quire : for men that are free will not bear the lowest of it. 

Cottons, which cost less than thirty-five cents the square 
yard, were imported, in the same year, to the value of 
$7,859,289, but, by the minimum fraud, each square yard 
of cotton cloth which cost less than thirty-five cents 
is deemed and taken to be of that value, by which 
fiction there is added the sum of $6,128,808, making the 
fictitious, assumed, and, in effect, fraudulent value $13,- 
988,097 ; twenty-five per cent. (the falsely stated ad 
valorem duty) onthe latter sum is 44.385 per cent. on 
the real value of the goods, including foreign charges. 
On this article, the taxes of those who are not “rich in 
this world’s goods,” are none of them as low as the 
medium, and they effectively operate as taxes on them 
from the medium to one hundred per cent. In proof of 
this, I will read a letter froma company of importing 
merchants, whose characters are vouched by the editor 
of the Banner of the Constitution. “We regularly im- 
pa at thistime, and keep upa stock of cotton goods 

namely, book and mull muslins) that cost in Scotland 
from 5d. to 6d. per running yard forty inches wide 
making the cost from eight and one-third to ten cents 
per square yard, upon which we pay a duty of eight 
and three-fourths cents per square yard, making a duty, 
at the lowest price, of upwards of one hundred per 


by enactments which seem 
elude popular understanding,” is so much mystified, that 


no statement of the effect of these laws can be made, 


into the practical rate of bounties and taxes! 


cent., and at the other, ninety per cent.” Ihave gone 
through, 
laws are, 


Mr. Chairman, with my statement of what these 
and exhibited the best classification of them I 


could make. The subject is complex in its nature, but, 


which will not so far partake of the same character ag 


comprehend it, Ifthe duty was at the same rate on 


4 


designed “ as a puzzle to, 


to require no small share of thought and reflection to... 


every article, still it would be difficult for the people at“ 


large, and especially those who (by your absurd system) 


pay the highest taxes, (the poor,) to comprehend the 
degree in which they are abused by it; but, with the 
variety of the rates ad valorem, compound, and specific, 
disguised by minimums, as they are, what mind can 
take, what memory keep them? Look, I beseech you, at 
the large sheet ofitems and figures, which the Secretary 
of the Treasury has lately furnished to aid our inquiry 
It isa 
most valuable document; but these laws have this 
“peculiar property in them,” that they are never in 
one stay. The brown sugar imported in 1830 paid the 
duty of fifty-nine per cent. ; that imported last year 
paid the duty of seventy per cent. ; and the importa- 
tions of cotton and woollen cloths made in the different 
quarters of the same year, as well as in different years, 
must and do present the same ever-shifting, changing 
rate of taxation. ; i 

The document, then, may be kept by us as a diction 
ary stating the average duty paid on any article in 1830; 
and, with its aid, we may make some conjectural esti- 
mate of the amount of taxes or bounties included in am 
article we now purchase. But the system of taxation is 
calculated as well to squeeze from the people the last 
drop of blood and sweat without which they can live, 
and, at the same time, to keep the body and form of the 
instrument of pressure from their view. 

I will now proceed to examine the effect of this com- 

lex oppression on the people. That the principles of 
ree trade, if adopted by all the nations, would produce 
the greatest sum of prosperity to each, is admitted, by 
all; and the question whether the United States, taking 
things as they are, are benefited or injured by the pro- 
tecting system, is one which has been so often and 80 
ably discussed, that Ishould but fatigue myself and the 
House more, were I to go at large into the abstruse in, 

uiries’ connected with it. The free trade memorial, 
with the able expositions of the evidence in support of 
it, now before the public, cannot fail to convince every 
unbiassed reader thatit is the interest of those States to 
unshackle their commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, I have again and again adverted to 
the views of the first Secretary of the Treasury on this 
subject. I differ from him, sir, decidedly, on the appli- 
cation of his doctrines,to such a country, and by such 4 
Government, as this. But noonecan follow him, and 
fail to see, distinctly marked, the wise and prudent, 
the thoughtful statesman, adapting means to attainable 
ends, and pursuing no ends without counting the value 
of success, as well asthe cost of the experiment, His 
maxim was this; inquire particularly what modes 
of industry suit the country at the time ; if skill, ex 
perience, ‘and practical economy is all that is needful 
to produce an article at home, which we now import, 
ascheap asit may be produced abroad, itis wise for 
the publie to incur a reasonable expense now, ani 
for a time to cause the production of that article. But 
he was a statesman, and, therefore, knew not only the: 
possibility, but the probability of failure in any par 
ticular undertaking of the kind. He, therefore, not 
only indicates the ground on which the trial should be 
made, but distinctly marks the time when a failing effort 
should be given up. You have failed, when time has 
made proof that the manufacture is to be an abiding 
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charge on the public. When this is ascertained, it is 
proof conclusive that, for some cause, seen or unseen, 
the effort was erroneous, and should be given up. Neither 
would he, at any time, have overleaped the bounds of 
a very prudent economy in the amount of premium to 
be given, Fifteen per cent., I believe, was his maxi- 
mum; and neither that or any other public charge 
would be resorted to by him, or any other man who is 
wise and just, but on previous, full, and close examina- 
tion of the facts—is the production suited. to the coun- 
try, the country and the people to it, and will it be 
worth its cost? He would move cautiously, too, with 
a few things at a time. How unlike Hamilton are the 
American system politicians, who have built on him as 
the corner-stone of their edifice! With them, protection 
of manufactures is good, more protection is better, and 
most protection is best. And what manufactures? Any 
thing, every thing must be protected, the influence of 
which can give a vote for the combined interests, It 
seems never to be needful to inquire whether any par- 
ticular thing is likely, at any time, to remunerate the 
purchaser and consumer for the present bounties forced 
from him. We have, indeed, accounts without stint, 
showing the amount in value (as they call it) of these 
bountied productions, for all of which they give credit 
to the protecting system; a system which is fairly en- 
titled to credit for a third part or half, of the price which 
they call the value. 

The Committee on Manufactures were instructed, in 
an early part of the session, to report the cost of produ- 
cing woollen cloths of various descriptions in this coun- 
try and in foreign parts, Not one word in answer is 
contained in the report of that committee. Answers to 
these questions, clearly and explicitly given, the people 
have a right to require from those who intend to per- 
petuate these burdens on them, not only with reference 
to woollens, but every article embraced by their scheme 
of taxation. On you who are knowing in these matters, 
we call for facts. Do you make the sixty per cent. we 
lose on woollen cloths? Or what part of it? Deal can- 
didly and openly with us; show us the causes, precisely 
and particularly, of the necessity of this enormous 
bounty. Let us have a chance to judge whether they 
are permanent or temporary in their character, that we 
may calculate the consequences; that we may form an 
opinion whether the bounties will not amount, if they 
have notGraounted, to a capital, the interest of which 
would, to eternity, purchase all your expected produc- 
tions. Hamilton would say that a manufacture which 
cannot, in its infancy, with all the costs of importation 
and fifteen per cent. duty, protect itself against its for- 
eign rival, is not worth protection. Iam aware of the 
great reduction in the cost of importation, and that, by 
consequence, the fifteen should be made twenty-five per 
cent. to conform fully to Mr. Hamilton’s views; but less 
than the double of the latter rate is now laughed to 
scorn as no protection at all. But the base of this whole 
fabric was laid in the promise of hereafter furnishing 
these goods cheaper than they could be imported. When 
time has proved that this hope is vain; when it is seen 
that the pledge cannot be redeemed, on the protecting 
principle, (I mean only part of it, which to me bears 
the likeness of jastice or sense,) it ought to be given up 
as a bad job. But these views have taken no notice of 
an American system, or combination of money capital, 
controlling, by its influence, two-thirds of the United 
States. Tax your people fifty per cent, of their earnings, 
that these many capitals may make twenty, or even the 
whole fifty ; propose here to abate even’ one per cent. 
of this bounty; see how your tables groan with the me- 
morials and remonstranees, not, sir, in the style of peti- 
tioners asking the aid of other people’s labor to help 
them to live, but in tones of angry expostulation, such 
as might be expected from the onee free Americans on 
Whose spoils they are fattening, Ivrepresent a part of 
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the planters; what can Ido? Nothing. What can they 
do that sent me? They ean do nothing here. 

These duties, high as they are, must be paid somehow, 
and it is contended by the friends of the system that the 
last purchaser or consumer bears the whole burden. 
That these burdens can, in any manner, protect the do- 
mestic manufacturer, but by enabling him to obtain the 
price of the like imported article, with all charges, as 
also the duty added, has not been, and will not be, pre- 
tended. But in the face of the fact that one-fourth, one- 
third, one-half, of the.consumptions of goods of the 
protected classes are still imported and sold, side by side 
with the protected goods, at the same price that the im- 
ported article is sold for, cost, charges, duty, and profit; 
that the duty averages fifty per cent.; the affirmation 
that this fifty per cent. duty makes the whole goods, 
home and foreign, cheaper, is continually wrung in our 
ears. The plain conclusion from facts simply related is, 
that goods of the protected class are higher in the market 
than they would be by the precise amount of the duty, 
but the train of consequences necessarily following the 
admission of this plain fact has caused a muster of all 
the talent and ingenuity of the pert to prove that the 
goods are cheapened in the market by the system. One 

class of the numerous reasoners on the subject, with an 
air of triumph, refer to the prices current, and from them 
show that the prices have fallen, in fact, since the adop- 
tion of the protecting system, and conclude that the fall 
is produced by the system. But no party has more talent. 
They do not, therefore, stop at the simple ad captandum 
exhibition, but attempt to connect the increase of pro- 
duction here with the fall in price abroad, as cause and 
consequence. Price, say they, depends on the propor- 
tion between supply and demand ; and as the high duties 
have caused an extension of manufactures here, filling 
a demand which otherwise would have been made on 
those countries whence we are now partially supplied; 
and as the fact is known to be that those nations have 
not diminished, but. increased their productions of the 
same goods, it follows, conclusively, that the supply is 
increased on the demand by the whole amount of our 
inereased production, and the price diminished in the 
same proportion, by the laws of trade. This wears the 
aspect of fair reasoning, and the conclusion is legitimate, 
if it be not met by opposing considerations sufficient ut- 
terly to overthrow it. I have heard these same reasoners 
answer the charge that the tariff had reduced the price 
of cotton; and, by a course of reasoning, perfectly satis- 
factory to my mind, they proved that other causes might - 
produce the effect directly, which was charged as an 
indirect effect of the tariff. The argument runs thus: 
the extent of country fit to produce cotton, is practically 
without stint; no hand, down to children, that can be 
employed at all, but may be engaged in the business of 
making cotton; the price therefore must come down to 
the minimum at which labor and capital can be employ- 
ed in producing it. This also is perfectly fair reasoning, 
and when applied to cotton, tobacco, rice, or any other 
Southern production, every tariff man understands it to 
be perfectly conclusive. Letus see, then, how the same 
argument applies to the power of England to produce 
manufactures. Is there not there capital seeking employ- 
ment without stint? Is there not, in that country, 
(which has by, or in spite of, the restrictive syster, 
become the richest and most powerful nation on earth, ) 
redundant labor seeking employment, finding none, and 
starving for bread? Is there not manufacturing skill, 
enterprise, and genius, sufficient at this time,’ and at all 
times, to answer any draft? And, from these facts, has 
it not long been also the fact, that the price of manufag- 
tures there has been brought to the minimum at which 
capital can be employed in their production? At this 
time, for all the time our system of protection has been 
in operation, nothing but the bounds of demand has, or 
does mark, any limit to her ability to afford the supply, 
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and afford it, too, at the same minimum prices; ‘and 111790 it was made the funded debt of the United States, 
hazard nothing in affirming, that, were a new market | It was not then the interest of the moneyed capital that 
for British manufactures now opened equal to that of | taxes should be high in the abstract: enough to pay the 
the United States, the price of goods would rise but j interest, and gradually redeem the principal, was all th 
very little, except for a very short time, and the small | great interests needed, The unjust rule of taxing é 
advance that would maintain its ground, for a time some- | nomy and industry high, and wealth and luxury low 
what lotiger, would be on the raw material; the goods | was not then necessary for the protection of the gt 
would soon be furnished at the same profit; England | interests of the country. But the state of things W. 
‘would still be a great gainer; she would have fewer pan- | the change of times had brought about when this systèm 
pers; less suffering for work and for bread, and less idle| began, placed the great interests in a new attitude, 
capital; or capital employed at less than the. average Something must be done, or its money profits must be 
value of it in that country. These, I think, are oppos- | abated: its nominal capital must sink, and, having éstab- 
ing considerations, sufficient utterly to overthrow the | lished an identity between the public industry in naté, 
supposition that the partial filling our own demand at] and their own interest in fact, they contrived to geta 
an advance of fifty per cent, causes a permanent fall of | set of laws passed to protect domestic interest in nami, 
‘prices in England. But there is other strong evidence | but in fact to shield money capital and its productions 
conclusive on this subject. The fall in the price of | at the expense of land and labor. Then, for the ‘first 
things to which our magic system does not extend, is to | time, it is seen that this great interest has become èr- 
the full as great as of those embraced by it; the only ceedingly liberal. The thought of the services, the 
difference being that the consumer of the protected arti- sufferings, and losses of the sdldier, (whose dollar ‘Was 
cles is deprived of the benefit of the fall by the amount purchased for twelve and a half cents,) revived in their | 
of the enhanced duty for protection. The idea that, | philanthropic bosoms, which, at the same time, became . | 
put for the restrictivé system here, England would raise | dilated with new born conceptions of good to be done 
the prices on us, or would not lower them with the les- | to posterity by improving the country. The grateful, 
sened cost of production, is an absurdity disproved by | the generous sympathies of the hardy sons of toil were 
past experience, as well as the inevitable result of the appealed to in behalf of the revolutionary soldier. Every 
truths 1 have stated. In days of other years, when I | ennobling feeling, as well as baser passion, was held in 
wàs a store boy, I knew there was, and could be no| requisition in behalf of internal improvements to be 
combination in a market so fully supplied, and, by con- | made by this Government, whose taxation is perceived 
sequence, with competition so sharp and constant. So | to give to, and to take from, those great interests, Tarif 
true is this, that I well recollect that the bounties then | law and pension law, appropriation tor roads, rivers 
given in England for the production or export of cer-| harbors, breakwaters, &e. &., followed in quick sucees- 
tain goods, was practically a drawback of part of the | sion, until a part, at least, of this abused country do 
price to the consumer here. It struck me with surprise, | know and feel that they have no part or lotin the fae 
then, that this bounty should be credited at the foot of | interests of the country, but to be “ground as if to dust,” 
the invoice, and thus, in effect, be given to foreigners; | that the lordly owners of ‘large capitals may grow in 
but this lowering of prise extended the range of sale, | wealth and power. They now understand, sir, what 
and the sum of profits, leaving its rate untouched; | the manulacturer means when he says great interest is 
which rate was and is kept at the minimum; above | his interest, and little interest is my interest and the in- 
which, were they to attempt a rise equal to the fourth | terest of those that sent me here. The influence of capi- 
art of the average of our duties, the supply would be | tal, in masses, is wonderfully extended by the deviee of 
farnishėd by other nations. But clear as this whole | joint stock companies and incorporations of all sorts; bj 
matter is when the facts are examined, the progress of | which coutrivances, thousands of little capitals, actuat 
things, and the change of times, have put it in the pow- | by the soul of chief directors, have the weight of num 
et of the manufacturers to throw dust in the eyes of the | bers, the esprit du corps of the money clan, and. the 
people, and to prevent them from seeing the extent of | sagacity of separate moneyed interests, I hage, in some 
their exactions. Nay, sir, to no small extent, they have | sort, wandered from the road I was in, to trace out the 
made the very persous who are their victims look tof way by which the great interests, that is, the largo 
them as their benefactors. The real causes of the fall | capitals, have made the little interests, that is, the yee 
of prices have been often stated—the restoration of a| man andaborers, their slaves; for such they are in the 
sound currency in place of a depreciated redundant pa- | most oppressive form, having to work for their mastels 
per currency ; millions of armed men, laying aside the | and find themselves. Before I thus followed the deviow 
work of destruction, and taking up that of production ; | path of the great interest, I had endeavored to prove 
the astonishing improvements made in labor-saving ma- | the absurdity of the notion that the American system 
chinery; the rapid and constant improvement in skill | works, or can produce, any perceptible effect on the 
in all the arts of civilized life. These, sir, abundantly | prices of European manufactures; and every thing i 
account for the almost steady reduction in the prices of | serious contest in this argument depends on that point 
production, No one has been at any time willing for | Eivdence directly contradicting the repeated assertions 
the things he has on hand, or is producing, to share the | of the tariff party, in this particular, are endless, Ow 
common fate; and, in this ease, as in all others, the cal- | imports of some things have been made to decline by 
culating sagacity of money capital was, and is, a vastly | the system: in others, the natural increase, with that 
overmatch for that inert mass—land. The embargo, | of our population, has been prevented; in others, ou! 
non-intereourse laws, and the war, had drifted large | imports have increased in a ratio double that of 
portions of this money capital into manufactures. Money, | our population. Hardware, paying not more than 
sir, possesses an influence-of itself. It can and does com- | twenty-seven and a half per cent. is believed to bein 
mand or comprise knowledge and talent of the highest | the latter class. The prices of all have fallen, and the 
order: the coming storm was seen ata distance; and to | last class much more than woollens, the import of which 
palm their own interest off for the great interests of the | has been so severly checked. I think I may take it for 
country, was a task rendered easy by the concurrence | granted, or proved, that our impost duties add to the 
of the fact that aspiring ambition in one quarter needed | price of the goods on which they are paid (in general, ab 
or desired popularity in another. In this way, it came | least) their full amount, and the next question is, how that 
to pass that the interest of the money capital was called | affects thehome production of the same quality here 
the great interest of the nation, Yes, sir, it was and is | It will be needful to notice a few plain business truths: 
always the great interest, In 1789, it consisted of cer-| it will prevent confusion in the application of words. 
tificates issued to public creditors for which the holders| Ist. If there be war, or other prohibition of foreign 
had given twelye and a half cents in the dollar, Inj supply, and the home production is considerably less than 
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the demand, the price will be made up of a compound of] 
the degree of necessity, and the ability of the consumer 
to pay, with very little, if any, reference to the cost of 
production, Butif I affirm that two added to.two make 
four, and a reduction of duties is like to follow, the 
tariff party will call -it a naked, unfounded assertion; 
so I must.call my witnesses—they are here. What were 
the prices of goods during the war? Let the addresses 
and speeches. of tarif men answer.: Their answer is at 
all times pressed forward to induce the country to hire 
them to make goods in time of peace; and a taste of 
such prices is the only thing which can naturally ac- 
count for some of our duties. , 

2d. Two articles of the same kind and quality will, in 
general, sell in the same market at the same price. I 
will call no witnesses to prove this. 

3d. If the article which is produced here in consider- 
able quantities, but short of the demand, and at a fair 
living profit, may be sold at twenty per cent. above 
that price at which the same article could be imported, 
a duty.of thirty per cent. lays the manufacturer over 
_ the importer, and compels the latter cireumspectly to 
guard against excess of importation, or he must be 
ruined. : $ 

4th. The home production of the protected articles of 
iron, and some of its productions of salt, sugar, wool, and 
the manufactures thereof, manufactures of cotton, and 
hemp, and of the raw material, are short of the home 
demand; and I may say, in general terms, with a few 
exceptions, our home production of manufactures is in- 
sufficient for home consumption. This fact is proved by 
the treasury statements of the last year; as- well as all 
previous years; and the deficiency is not trifling in 
operative amount, but is more than thirty millions of 
dollars. 

From these facts I have a right to state and conclude 
that the duty on imports in each and every case (where 
the wants of the country require these imports) pro- 
duces an increase of price on the corresponding home 
production equal to the duty; and it is plain that a tax 
or duty to be raised on thirty millions of such foreign 
production, with no excise on the home products of a 
ike kind, may be a light or heavy burden, according to 
the proportion which the consumption of home-produced 
goods bears to that of foreign. If, in any town, a thou- 
sand hats pre consumed .annually, and the Government 
needs one diundred dollars revenue to be raised on the 
consumption of hats, it requires a duty of ten cents 
per hat; but if nine hundred of these hats be made in 
that town, and one hundred are imported, and the Go- 
vernment, for the protection of the hatter, determines 
to raise the whole revenue on the one hundred im- 
ported hats, the duty needed is one dollar per hat; and 
this increasing, as it must, in the same degree, the price 
of cach of the nine hundred home-made hats, taxes the 
hat wearers one thousand dollars, of which the Govern- 
ment gets one hundred, and the hatter nine hundred. 
These are commonplace truisms, I know, but needful as 
the basis of what follow. These protecting duties may 
operate to check a fall of prices, or produce a rise; 
from suffieient causes before stated, their office, since 
1816, has been in general to check the fall of prices, If 
this operation could have been general, not much harm 
or good could have been done. Ifthe fall in the price 
of the produce of agricultural labor, and of all the 
various unprotected branches of industry, could have 
been checked in due proportion, it would then indeed 
have been equal protection: to every interest, and, in 
consequence, no protection to any interest. But such 
an effect produced in law would be unwise, even if it 
were possible so to arrange it as to be passed; for, by 
the act of producing a fictitious value of labor, and.of 
things, you require, in the same degree, increase of cir- 
culating medium to conduct your exchanges, and the 
country would be the loger by the oxpense of keeping 
up this needless excess of circulating medium. But the 
great interests of this land are masters of their trade; 


they have not adopted a plan which makes no addition 
to the exchangeable value of the productions of their 
capital and labor: It is very true that the tariff laws 
take a wide scope, and, in various degrees, affect the 
far greater part of the exchangeable commodities, ex- 
cept the productions of that labor designed to be taxed 
and not bountied. The friends of domestic industry, in 
some of their bulletins from New York, seem to take it © 
for granted that, if the tariff laws raise the price of 
things in general, it is accompanied by an increased 
ability to pay, arising from an increase of wages ; and E 
can readily see that where the production of things 
which are enhanced in price by law is the principal 
labor of the people, that labor there may be also en- 
hanced in price, and thus every exchangeable commo- 
dity, except. those which are wholly regulated by a 
market, without the influence of the tariff laws, may be 
affected in equal degree. How that affects the pro- 
ducer of things so generally designed for export, as that 
the home market. is entirely dependent on the foreign 
market, has been set forth by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Mepornn with a clearness and force of 
argument which I should but becloud were I at all to 
intermedgle—at least with that part of it which dissects 
his general proposition, and shows the practical propor- 
tions and amounts of burden thus fixed on the planting 
interest. l 

I will state the proposition as I understood it. If, by 
law, you enhance the value of all the exchangeable com- 
modities of the country fifty per cent, the labor which 
produces these commodities will rise fifty per cent., 
and it will require an increase of circulating medium in 
the same proportion, to conduct the exchanges. But if, in 
that, country, the labor and capital of part of the people 
be and remain unemployed in producing things the 
value of which is not affected by that law, but is ex- 
clusively regulated by the price of these things in a 
foreign market, then, by the operation of the law, the 
exchangeable value of these exports (to all practical 
purposes to the owner) is reduced one-third. This ap- 
pears to me to need no explanation: whether it is said 
that the money is degraded, or every thing which that 
money represents is enhanced, is a mere shift of words 
which practically mean the same thing; and when the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, Appleton] said that, 
if the money was really degraded here, the laws. of 
trade would soon carry so much of it abroad as to make 
it find its level, he did not seem to take the fact that the 
case supposes no redundant quantity of circulating me- 
dium at all, and that, in fact, the laws of trade could not 
remove a dollar of it, so long as the law can so operate 
as to require one hundred and fifty dollars to represent 
a value which, without that law, would be represented 
by one hundred. Every man whose labor produces 
things for the home market, gets the enhanced price. 
Not so with him whose labor produces things for the 
foreign market: he obtains none of it; but it operates 
on every thing he wishes to purchase, and the mode by 
which this is effected—a tax on imports. So, he cannot 
escape; for, if he brings goods, pays the tax, and sells 
them without loss, deducting the tax paid, he has but 
one hundred dollars left, which to him are only worth 
the things they will exchange for. Ican readily see an 
objection arising out of the statement itself; that 
through the whole view it is supposed that the quantity 
of circulating medium must be increased in proportion 
to the increased value of all the exchangeable com- 
modities in the country, when, in truth, there is an ex- 
ception of commodities produced for exportation; and 
to that may be added the fact that the enhancement 
of price does not go the full round of all the other com - 
modities. From stating the case without these allow- 
ances, it is easily seen that the producer of exports is 
largely injured as such, and the difficulty of coming to 
exact conclusions, either as to proportion or amont, 
in no sort inclines the mind to refuse its assent to the plain 
fact of injury. But, because I will not injure the views 
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are exhibited all the evidences of receiving “to have 
and to hold.” Our tribute of ten millions is not lessened 
by the fact that to and among one another they (nomi. 
nally for the most part) pay twenty millions. Each one 
of the favored classes feels the bounties given to every 
other as a drawback on his own, as is also whateverin. 
crease of wages the stimulus of bounties ereates, a draw- 
back on all of them where it occurs. But on this whole 
matter I will not say more, because I do not think the 
people of the sections of this extended chain of mono- 
polies are benefited by them. When it is said to ben- 
efit that country, and I allow it to be true, the great 
interests before explained stand for the country; but the 
injury on our side of the line is, in my view, without ef- 
fect. To us it comes in no questionable shape. Mr. Chair- 
man, on this point man may be trusted. For a times 
fashionable bubble or heated party zeal may close or 
blind the eyes of interest; but the mass of property 
owners, in any section, cannot long be deluded in regard 
to matters affecting the interests of their respective cap 
itals. They may club, and cheat the poor and ignorant, 
but they cannot be cheated in a matter directly affect. . 
ing their property. Outnumbered and spoiled they are, 
but not cheated. I know, indeed, that by a system 
complex and indirect as is the American system, years 
and years may pass before the Southern yeomanry see, 
with precision, the extent and amount of their oppres- 
sion; but with the instinctive sagacity of interest, they 
saw at once that laws requiring them to pay thirty, fifty, 
and one hundred per cent. more for necessaries, with 
the avowed purpose and effect of increasing, in the same 
degree, the prices of the productions of other States, 
could be no other than a gross injustice to them. Their 
opposition has accordingly increased with the develop- 
ment of the scheme in practice, and I do fully believe 
that the day and hour which, to their minds, shall cnt- 
ry full and complete knowledge of all the exactions 
precisely as they are, will mark the limit of their endu- 
rance of them. Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers who 
assembled at New York sent forth an address to the 
people of the United States. It is drawn with ability; 
but it so happens that there is in our statute book a 
duty of three cents per pound on cotton, upon which 
the writer of the address comments, and affirms that 
which I have labored much to prove, that a duty laid 
for the protection of the products of the labor of one 
part of this Union, benefits that part at the expense of 
the rest. But let the writer speak for himself. “Is it 
the eotton-growing States who would subvert this pros- 
perity, and lay us once more prostrate before the pow- 
er of our rival? Those States, who, for the article of 
cotton, enjoyed a duty which did not merely promote, 
but absolutely created its culture—a tax upon all the 
other States, which was represented as a grievance by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the very infancy of our 
government—a tax which diverted labor and capital in 
to new channels for the exclusive benefit of those States, 
at the expense of all the rest—a tax which had not the 
remotest connection with the revenues of the country, 
but was imposed merely for protection ?” (page 87.) The 
writer speaks and reasons precisely as Ido. He says 
that protecting duties are taxes, and grievances, too, ot 
those who bear them; that they are benefits and bless 
ings to those who are protected by them, of so high an 
order that the grateful sense thereof should ever after 
hush their complaints against like benefits being confer- 
red on others at their expense. But duties are taxes 
and grievances only when laid to protect Southern labor. 
Hear the language of the same address, (page 31.) “The 
influence of protection upon wool, while it has been 
most beneficial upon the farming States, has had no ten 
dency, that we are aware of, to injure the plantation 
States.” “So note the diversity.” There is a sense in which 
the plantation States are concerned but little about the 
duty on wool. If the duty on woollens be absolutely 


of the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
tending to give some adequate idea of the extent of the 
injury, Iwill pursue this view no further. My own 
view had been: entirely different; and I own that, if I 
now ‘rightly comprehend the views of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr McDurrie,] I never did until 
yesterday. ` i ; 

But, sir,;'let the whole of that reasoning be reproba- 
ted and pronounced against, as I said, before I under- 
atood it? There is a sectional inequality in the opera- 
tion of these laws, condemned by the principles of eter- 
nal justice, which no men can bear that are free: for those 
who suffer such things are not free, l 
- “T have in the outset given a view of the tariff laws as 
they are; classed them as to the things and persons af- 
fected by them; shown that the main body of my con- 
stituents are taxed on their consumptions of imports fifty 
per cent. at least; that those who take the American 
substitute are taxed as high. Of these American sub- 
stitutes, we are told by the friends of domestic industry 
an amount of value is produced equal to one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars ; but take off a third for so 
much added by law, take off two-fifths more for goods 
affected but partially by the system, the balange is sixty 
millions. There are thirty millions of imports of a like 
kind, paying at this time fifty per cent. The account 
stands thus: 

Home goods, - ~ - $60,000,000 
Importa of goods of the like kind, - 80,000,000 


$90,000,000 


Duty and enhancement of price at fifty per ~ 

cent, z - à p $45,000,000 
For the treasury, - - z 15,000,000 
For the monopoly, or great interest, 80,000,000 


$90,000,000 

These fifteen millions of revenue, and thirty millions 
of bounty, I take to be paid by the consumers of the 
importet. and protected goods, in proportion to their con- 
sumptions of those goods. Itis, asto each individual in 
every part of the country, whose productions are not en- 
hanced by it, a tribute equally oppressive and degrading. 
The free trade memorial (a State paper maintaining, in 
all points, the high character of its author) has set forth, 
in a way not to be resisted, how far the farmer (other 
than the grower of wool) and the mechanic are acted on 
by this policy. But I have complained too often, and, I 
think, too justly, of my distant friends, who so kindly 
take the guardianship of my domestic concerns, for me 
to undertake to know how far forth a thing they crave 
is a blessing, to describe the curse it brings on us, which 
I see and feel is my present purpose. 

One-third part of the people among whom none of 
these bounties are paid, the produce of whose labor is 
in no sort affected in its money price by the policy, are 
required to pay, and do pay, asa tax on their consump- 
tion of imports, to the treasury, five millions of dollars; 
as a bounty or tribute to the monopoly, they pay ten 
millions, “This last sum is taken entirely off, and deliv- 
ered over to the great interests of other States. If the 
monopolies which receive this tribute were studded all 
through the Southern country as they are in the tariff 
States, the iron hand of oppression would still be on the 
yeoman and laborer whose products are priced by the 
foreign market. But the ten millions of dollars would 
be kept in the country. Cities would rise; roads and 
canals be constructed; palaces built and adorned; and 
“ the toil which upheld the glittering show” might be 
made to believe it had an interest init. But I do not 
think the planters of the South could be thus deceived. 
Immediate contact with the monster monopoly would 
sooner display the body and form of his oppressions, But 

‘our tribute goes off to the lordlings of other States, where 
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fixed at any point, and was not to be raised or lowered versal consent and submission to the rule can never be 
with reference to the duty on wool, the planter might | obtained; but its impracticability, as well as its impoli- 
regard with indifference this division of spoils already | cy, is demonstrable on other grounds, Nations, like | 
taken from him; but if this duty fixes the farmer in the | men, have their periods of youth, maturity, and oldage, 
` lists with the great interests, determines him, too, to be and the same unbending rule is no more applicable to 
our enemy, I know not what we shall do. But this I| every stage of their advancement than a particular food 
know, we will be slaves to no master; and, above all, we and raiment to the different periods of human life. An 
will not that a moneyed monopoly tax us and our chil-| old manufacturing country like England, and a young 
dren at its will and pleasure. agricultural one like the United States in its colonial 
These bulletins from New York contain much matter | condition, derive mutual benefit from the interchange of 
for reflection. Had the managers the least doubt of the | the products of their industry; their wants are differ- 
credulity of their disciples, they would not have ventur- | ent, and their traffic reciprocally convenient. In like 
ed so palpable a contradiction, so near together, as their | manner, England and her colony of New Holland ex- 
comments on the wool and on the cotton duty. But their | change to mutual advantage; they are both gainers ; 
faith had before been well tried. They had succeeded | but this will not continue. New Holland, like the Unit- 
in establishing, beyond the reach of argument or evi-| ed States, will improve; new interests and wants will 
dence, that the tariff laws of 1824 and 1828 were, each | spring up as she advances; and she will finally manu- 
in their turn, indispensably necessary to enable the man- | facture for herself, and covet independence. Old nations, 
ufacturers to get such prices for their goods asto avoid | on the contrary, circumstanced as France and England, 
ruin, and, as a matter of faith, their votaries are requir- | have little to gain from each other. They are now 
ed to believe, and many of them do believe, that the | friends, but unable to agree on the terms of a treaty of 
natural and regular effect of these laws was, immediate- | commerce. The French minister lately told the British 
ly, so to lower the price in Europe, that the consumer, ambassador that the theory of free trade was very good ; 
after paying the duty, gets the article cheaper; and | but as France was behind England in capital, skill, and 
moreover, that such being the regular effect of the tariff | machinery, there was no equality in it at present, but 
laws, they nevertheless afford protection to the manu- | it might perhaps suit them fifty years hence. So the 
facturers. That they mean what they say, that is, that | negotiation proved abortive.” 
high duties make cheap goods, is shown by their exhib-} The Committee on Manufactures, (not of this House,) 
ting in evidence the fact, as they say it js, that coffee | who put forth the piece I have read, deem it very un- 
has risen in price. since the duty was lessened. They| philosophical to suppose that man, if left to himself, 
mean what they say, but do they believe it? Let the| knows best how to take care of his own interest. Ever. 
memorials on the table answer for what they exhibited | move made by the manufacturers proves that, individ- 
in that piece of coffee evidence to the public. Do they | ually and collectively, they understand the matter well. 
believe the fact that such evidence tends to prove? The| They know their own interest so well, and how to pur- 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Manufac-| sue it so adroitly, that, in all thing’, every other 
tures says, “It is against the dictates of common sense | interest is made to give way, to bow and bend before 
so to believe;” which remark, as I think, is in perfect ac- | them. They ask, why guard and cherish the liberty of 
cordance with good sense and truth. the subject, and leave his labor unprotected? Now, I 
I wish to call the attention of the committee to another | like some of this language. Restrictionists, who call 
pamphlet from the New York mint. It professed to be | the people “operatives,” ought to say subject instead of 
written on the coasting trade, I will read, sir, page 92. | citizen; but, with reference to the operations of this 
“The philanthropic theory of free trade can only rest | Government, it is an idle question, My wife, my son 
on a presupposed equality and reciprocity of benefits in | may be imprisoned falsely; my property may be taken 
the intereourse between nations, and the opinion that| by force or fraud; life or reputation may be destroyed ; 
man, if left to himself, knows best how to take care of | and this Government can do nothing to protcet the 
his own interest, Ifthis principle, however, is analyzed, | rights, or punish the wrongs, And asit respects my labor, 
it will be found as difficult of execution as it is unphi-| if my wages are refused, this Government cannot give 
losophical in reference to human nature. In a civilized | me redress: and I thank God that, in all these respects, 
state man gives up a portion of his liberty, the better to | my rights are in better keeping. What I have to ask of 
secure the remainder. But why restrict liberty, and not | this Government is, that it will not so use its lawful 
regulate his conduct inthe social compact? Why leave | powers over foreign commerce as determinately to in- 
his great and vital interests to shift for themselves, and | tercept one-third of my wages, and transfer the same 
struggle against rivals who are constantly plotting | to one to whom I owe nothing. “Not to protect your 
their ruin? Why guard and cherish the liberty of the | industry is virtually to abandon it.” 
subject, and leave his labor unprotected? The duty of} Here, sir, as every where else, in the language of tariff 
Government towards both is equally imperative and ob- j| men, and in acts of Congress, too, it is easily seen that 
ligatory. Where both are thoroughly secured, there | the private good of the manufacturers stands for that of 
will they establish their dominion, and exert their influ- | the country; but we who suffer feel that we are the 
ence for the benefit of man; where either is neglected | weaker nation, upon whom a monopoly is forced: we 
both will perish; for the end and object of liberty is to | have never conveyed theright. I know not, sir, wheth- 
secure life and property—it is to feed, clothe, and shel-| er the insult to our understandings, included in such 
ter the people. Not to protect your own industry is| views, require not as much patience to bear it evenly, 
virtually to abandon and subject it to the tyranny and | as the injury done. 
control of foreign nations, The exertions of each to} I will read one other passage. “At present, England 
promote and stimulate the energies and enterprise of its| wishes to exchange the labor of her machinery with 
inhabitants, augment production, and cause the greatest | American manual labor, being, in the ratio of its pro- 
aggregate prosperity. If the weaker nations neglect| ductive powers, more than two hundred to one against 
this duty, they confer in reality a monopoly on the | the United States.” 
strongest, who, in that event, impose their own terms| These remarks, those above cited from the French mi- 
and conditions, Each Government can enjoy free trade, | nister, and all that is said about the policy or duty of 
equality, and reciprocity within its own jurisdiction, so} protection, contain this proposition, that a country 
far as qualified liberty will allow. The constitution of} whose productions are principally the result of manual 
the United States, for instance, provides that all taxes | labor, will be ruined if an unrestricted trade is carried 
and impost duties shall be uniform throughout the States; | on between that country and one using machinery, that 
but this uniform principle is totaly inapplicable to na- | has the advantage in capital and manufacturing skill 
tions in their intercourse with each other, because uni-! The insult contained in that proposition is the apparent 
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supposition that we cannot see that, if it be true, our 
ruin is sealed any way. Is it possible that a doubt can 
beraised about the question whether it would take 
‘longer to ruin Virginia to carry on such a trade with 
New or Old England! with New York or France? If 
they who advance the doctrine believe it at all, and I 
suppose they do, they deem it wise and just, because the 
great interests of the country will gain all that the lit- 
tle interest loses, and the United States will be no loser 
by such ruin of Virginia. But let us see if the simple 
disadvantages of exchanging our manual labor for the 
machine labor of the North ruins us as fast as it suits 
the views of the great interests. “Each Government 
can enjoy free trade, equality, and reciprocity within its 
own jurisdiction, so far as qualified liberty will allow.” 
I will suppose the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Arerzton] and myself to have metin New York, he 
with the woollen.cloths of Massachusetts, I with cotton 
and tobacco. Each wants to sell his own, and buy the 
other’s produce. ` We may well imagine some such mu- 
tual sentiments as these: Massachusetts and Virginia 
stood by each other in the revolution; the difference in 


their climate, soil, and population, causes them to pro- | 


duce different things; the old sentiment of regard 
should be cherished in every practicable mode; they 
ought, therefore, to exchange their surplus produce 
freely, and the rather, as both would consult their in- 
rerest in doing so. I would then inquire what would be 
the terms of trade, stating that I wanted such cloth as 
his, and desired to sell my tobacco and cotton, What 

rice will you give me for my produce? Answer. 

e use so small a proportion of the annual crop of to- 
bacco and cotton, on this side of the water, that the 
foreign market controls the prices of these articles en- 
tirely. Here ®the last Liverpool prices current; my 
private letters accord exactly. I will take your pro- 
duce at the Liverpool prices, deducting the charges of 
freight, commission, de. My reply would be, the 
proposition is fair; I accept it, and will take your cloth, 
adding the charges of freight, commission, &c., to the 
Liverpool price ; for I know that your utmost effort will 
not supply the demand, and I would as soon give you 
the freight and importer’s profit as give it to one of these 
merchants, one half and more of whom are foreigners, 
Suppose the dramatis persone artless, open, honest men, 
as I will hope is thought of one, and I know I think of 
the other; doyou not think there would be a diffieulty in 
getting further in this trade? Could he say that, be- 
sides what you offered, a wise, a just, a paternal Go- 
vernment has ordered that you shall give me sixty per 
cent. on the Liverpool price, or seventy-five per cent, 
on that price in the whole, which is free trade, equality, 
and reciprocity, as far as the qualified liberty you have 
will allow? Are they free, whose liberty is thus quali- 
fied? The friends of the tariff say I cannot have free 
trade on terms of equality and reciprocity, with those 
who use machinery, without ruin. I pray you tell me 
how I shall stand the said machinery with sixty per 
cent, against me. But they must pardon me for saying 
that the disadvantages under which they suppose I labor 
in trading with a country which has carried machinery 
to the very highest pitch, is delusion, mere delusion. 
If, by the use of machinery, they produce an article 
which I was in the habit of producing by manual labor, 
I must get the machinery, or quit that part of my busi- 
ness. But is not this the fact? The perfection of their 
machinery affects me only by giving me double the 
quantity of comforts for my day’s work of manual labor. 
The changes which, in this and every other way, have 
taken place since the year 1818, leave the exchangeable 
value of my manual labor unhurt. I think, on the 
whole, I should be rather. aided but for the tariff of pro- 
tection, by which my comforts are curtailed, and the 
profits of the great interests increased. 

Mr. Chairman, a vote was about to be taken which 


would have put the bill from the Committee of Waya 
and Means out of this committee. I could not foresee 
the turn the debate would afterwards take. I had nof 
intended toenter so early into this discussion, and when 
thus forced forward, I had not time so to arrange the. 
matter astto give my views in less time and fewer 
words, or to guard against the omission of many. things: 
I designed to bring forward. There is no end to the 
demonstrations of the absurdity and oppressive charac, 
ter of this system, which would result from a minute 
dissection of its different parts. I will present to the 
committee an acount taken from the abstracts from tha 
commercial document of last year, which has been 
printed and laid on our tables. It sets forth some bur. 
dens imposed on the shipping interest, which I believe 
they bear exclusively. . 
54,721 Ibs. anchors, cost $2,287, duty $1,094 42, or 47. 

83 per cent, 

1,004'540 Ibs. chain cable, cost 51,841, duty 30,136 20, 
or 58 69 per cent. 
684,507 lbs. tarred cordage and cable, cost 33,522, duty 

27,380 28, or 81 60 per cent. 7 
105,725 lbs. untarred cordage and yarn, cost 6,344, duty 

5,286 25, or 83 82 per cent. , 
51,909 cwt. hemp, cost 295,706, on which the present 

duty would: be 155,727, or 52 2-3 per cent. 
1,674,240 yards sail duck, cost 470,080, duty 167,424, or 

35 3-5 percent. , , 

We have the deliberate judgment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the shipping interest cannot bear 
these taxes, and that judgment is affirmed by the Com. 
mittee on Manufactures; and if any one doubts the aù 
curacy of this judgment of affirmance, he is referred to 
the speeches of a gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mn 
Wesster, ] made before the great interests of that State, 
which caused some of her great men to take the other 
side. I never had a doubt of the folly, I had almost 
said wickedness, of thus taxing and crippling this right. 
arm of the nation’s defence; but tax it you will, and tax 
it you must. The governing principle which conducts 
to this conclusion was announced by the great leader of 
the American system, I believe, from Cincinnati; butI 
will read the rule from the New York address, page 39 

But let us bear constantly in mind that the union, 
the happiness, the peace, and the power of our beloved 
country depend on its domestic industry, without which 
these United States would cease to be an independent 
nation. : 

“Let those who acknowledge this great bond of union 
never forget that ‘united we stand, and divided we 
fall; that sugar and iron, hemp and lead, wool and 
cotton, and the other productions of our diversified soil 
elaborated by our own indefatigable industry, and pro- 
tected by our own free Government, are, in effect, the 
Government that holds us together and makes us one 
people; that the home market is the palladium of home 
itself in all its most endearing and ennobling political 
and social relations; without which we have no common 
country, but should be reduced to the condition of dis- 
membered and defenceless provinces, Jet it, therefore, 
be the instinct of all who acknowledge its cause as their 
own, to stand together like the fathers of the revolution, 
with no local jealousy, no impolitic preference of one 
part of our system to another, but maintaining united 
and inflexible adherence to the whole.” ; 

` I put out of the ease the wordy connexion between the 
Union of these States and the common object which is the 
soul of the Union, so ardently recommended in the pat 
agraph. The authors display their loyalty to the eause 
but the instinct of the interest advised ‘was already in the 
roads pointed out. But to my account, Why must the 
shipbuilder (who confessedly cannot afford it) pay 47 88 
per cent. duty on his anchor; 58 69 per cent, on chain 


cable ; more than 80 per cent. on cordage ; 52 2-3 per cent 


on hemp, and 35 3-8 per cent. on sail duck? The answer 
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is simple.” “Let it, therefore, be the instinct of all who | Of sheets and hoops, the quantity was - 5,672,779 lbs. 
acknovrledgė its cause as their own, to stand together,” | Which eost - ae - - . = $151,900 00 
The iron master is protected by a duty of 118 7-10 | The duties paid on it amounted to - 198,647 00 


te. 
ae cent. on English rolled iron. If anchors were to come 
in at aless duty, the iron master might lose the sale of 
as much as would make an anchor, and thè same as to 
chain cable; and, besides, if the artisans engaged in 
making the things were deprived of their protection, 
their votes would go for a free trade representative in 
Congress. The duty on hemp has, I believe, pretty well 
broken up the manufacture of cordage for ships; but 
the hemp duty must be kept up to keep Kentucky de- 
luded in the belief that she has some little more share 
in the spoii of the South than her premium on cotton 
bagging. So the duty of more than 80 per cent. must be 
kept up on cordage to prevent the attempt to make it 
being perfectly ridiculous, or a call for a repeal of the 
duty on hemp being louder. The duty of 35 3-8 per cent. 
on sail duck is scarcely enough to balance.the duty on 
hemp, which duty is known to be inert and inoperative 
as a protection to the growth of hemp in this country ; 
the fact being that the hemp imported, and that grown 
in this country, is used for distinct and different pur- 
poses. But still the hemp: grower may be made.to be- 
lieve that the magic of protection applies to him, and be 
induced to vote for a tariff man. 

And thus, sir, I know no task more idle, as to its im- 
mediate practical effect, than that of pointing out the 
particular incongruities of your system of iniquity and 
oppression, I might take hold of any part, and though 
the folly and wickedness of it be presented plain as the 
noonday sun, though not a man who hears me, but sees 
it naked as it is, and deformed as injustice and oppres- 
sion can make it, still, sir, the maxim is “united we 
stand, divided we fall.” Let me ask the committee to 
look at an account of the importation of iron, made the 
last year, taken from the same abstract I before referred 
to. Ihave added the duties at the legal rates, accord- 
ing to my own caleulation. 

[At this point, Mr. Bourpry gave way for a motion 
that the committee should rise, and proceeded, on the 
next day, as follows:] : 

Mr. Chairman, I yesterday endeavored to show how it 
is, that however absurd, even on tariff principles, any 
duty may be found in practice, even though it cuts its 
own throat, yet, if it isa link in the chain of combina- 
tion, it must stand, Instinctively each separate bountied 
interest knows that from it the public gets no return of 
value for the burdens imposed by it. Each knows that 
he ean pursue no course of argument, showing the over- 
share of his brother, that will not direct the prying eye 
to the detects in the whole title. And from this instine- 
tive fecling of interest, wherever the system itself has 
taken root, members are elected who are for “our sys- 
tem, and our whole system,” and tħey vote, as I do, re- 
presenting fairly the interest that sent them. 

I was proceeding further to exemplify this view, by 
the duties on iron, I will read the account I was yes- 
terday ready to present: 

Of rolled bar iron, the quantity imported last year 
wae ; : $ 7 = - 844,918 ewt. 

It cost in England the sum of - - 

The duties paid on it in the United States 

amounted to - - z Z S 
At the rate of 118 7-10 per cent. 

Of hammered bar iron, the quantity imported last year 


$544,664 00 


619,594 00 


was =- - - - - 52,232,192 Ibs. 
It cost in Europe the sum of - - $1,260166 00 
The duty paid on it was -. - . 522,321 99 


Or 41 44-100 per cent, 

r nail rods, the quantity imported last year was 227,160 
S. 

It cost in England - - - > 

The duties paid on it amounted to - 

Or 173 39-100 per cent, 


$4,585 00 
7,950 00 


Or 1804 per cent. wae 
Of braziers’ rods, the quantity imported was 487,013 Ibs, 
Which cost ~ = = = = $18,660 00 
The duties paid amoulhted to - - 17,065 00 
Or 124$ per cent. 5 
Of nails, (wrought nails, I presume,) the quantity im- 

ported was =< - 2 -002 = 814,748 lbs. 
Which cost = ee $52,597 00 
The duties paid amounted to =- = 40,787 40 
Or 77 45 per cent. g 

I request the committee to look on the picture pre- 
sented by this account. I have proved, by evidence and 
argument that cannot be met, that these duties are not 
borne, even in part, by the foreign producer. The quan- 
tities of these things every year imported prove the 
really operative character of these duties; and if the 
enormity of the amount did not, as it does, prove the in- 
justice of them at the first blush, a very slight serutiny 
will show that they must, in a great degree, cut each 
others throats. Why will not a duty of five cents, per 
pound on wrought nails prohibit their importation? 
The answer is, that the duty om nail rods is more than 
double in proportion to value. Why not repeal the duty 
on the rods? Because the blacksmith belongs not to 
the chain of money capitalists, the favorites of this policy, 
and the owner of the slitting and rolling mill does. Re- 
peal the duty on nail rods, and reduce the duty on nails 
to two cents, and in ashort time the importation of nails 
would cease, Of this opinion, so far as respects the 
amount of duty, was Alezander Hamilton. I know 
that wrought nails are little used; and tye manufacture 
of cut nails has so won its way, as not to be, practically, 
in the list of public grievances.. If the heavy tax on iron 
was taken off, one cent per pound would protect cat nails; 
but wrought nails are to some extent necessary, and 
would be more used, but for this tax with a double as- 
pect, which, while it grievously augments the price, in a 
good degree prohibits the home manufacture. With the 
uses to which the other articles from the slitting and rol- 
ling mills are applied, I am not so familiar as mavy of 
my opponents. Sheet iron, as such, I do not understand 
to be a finished manufacture. For the most part, at 
least, it has to assume some new form before it comes to 
the use of him who pays the tax. I know not how the 
matter is, but if the owner of the slitting and rolling mill 
1s not so over-bounty fed as to make him fat and lazy, 
he might have a monopoly of the whole business of giv- 
ing the new forms required; but the large importation 
shows that they cannot supply the demand, and shows, 
also, that they pocket the premiums of 170, 130, and 124 
per cent. in the several cases stated. Whether they 
make what the country loses, is to my mind midnight 
darkness; but this we know, that the business is uot in 
its infancy; and if they do make what we lose, their 
profits are enormous, and ought to be taken down; if 
they only make a fair living profit with such bounties, 
it is proof conclusive that it is a losing business to attempt 
longer to sustain them. The English rolled iron does 
not come in competition with the American, It is used 
for different purposes, and sells lower, after paying 113 
per cent. duty, than the American or hammered bar with 
which it comes into competition. This, therefore, is-an op- 
pressive tax on iron for wheel-tire and other things for 
which it suits best, kept up because the iron master has 
an undefined fear that, unless the Government require 
the consumer to pay for it more than a second time, its 
use may be extended. Let me ask again why it is that 
these palpable enormities are to be kept at their present. 
height; or, if reduced, so little as to leave the lowest of 
them 91 per cent.; second, 106 per cent.; third, 112; 
fourth, 124; and fifth, 149, 

A plausible story may be made another way, but the 
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sole reason is stated in the address before referred to. It 
is the interest of the whole combination to acknowledge 
and to feel the cause of each their own, and their power 
and influence is an overmatch for the unprotected and 

reyed-on class. Yes, sir, the influence exerted by the 
wealthy, as discovered in the progress of the protecting 
aystem, is, in the highest degree, appalling. How is it, 
sir, that sugar comes to be the great interest of the State 
of Louisiana? A comparative few of her citizens get a 
share of the bounty ; yet her whole delegation votes to 
burden her population, not with the duty on sugar only, 
bat with this whole scheme of complex exaction, A few 
hundred men in the receipt and disbursement of four or 
five millions annually, hold a commanding influence that 
nothing there, and I fear nothing any where, but more 
money, can countervail. The sugar planter votes for the 
outrageous catalogue of protecting duties, for the same 
reason that the manufacturer of woollen, of cotton, of 
iron, and all the rest, votes for the sugar duty. With the 
motto ‘ United we stand, divided we fall,” they move in 
solid column to the defence of any point assailed; who- 
ther that point is defensible in, policy or justice, is not 
the question. Their interest is served by the system ; 
each particular is part of that system ; and that interest 
makes justice, when men act in masses, is a truth proved 
by the whole conduct of men in all ages and countries. 
Ii seems a heartless, hopeless business to prove the 
grinding injustice of this oppression, and, at the same 
time, prove that it is not to be altered; but this is not 
the court in the last resort. 

I took some notes of the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Avrimron.] The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crawrorp] had concluded before I 
had any suspigion that I should come forward so early in 
the debate; but my own general views contain the best 
answer I can make to both. With respect to that part 
of the argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
which went to prove that the consumer, or last purcha- 
ser, pays for the article, with the duty, charges, and pro- 
fits, included, I have done what I could to prove that 
there is no mistake in that. The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrte] is based on 
the supposition of its truth; and the charge of inequali- 
ty, which I think I have made good, is based entirely on 
the proposition that the duty, charges, and profits are in- 
cluded in the price paid by the last purchaser. But the 
sugar tax, it is said, is beneficial to theSouth; that it acts 
directly, by raising the price of sugar—indirectly, by 
keeping up the price of cotton; for, if the duty be re- 
pealed, the sugar planters will become cotton planters, 
and increase the evil of over-production; and the never- 
failing theme that the price of slaves is kept up by this 
tax on sugar, is resorted to. Asto the second proposition, 
which I will consider first, some of my tariff friends had 
convinced me that, ere it be long, if that time has not come, 
cotton must and will be produced at the smallest rate of 
living profit, without the aid of the change alluded to. 
But this population of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
could produce but little effect on the cotton market, if 
the change were to take place, of which, by the way, I 
have not the most distant suspicion. I have read the 
books, and examined the calculations by which it has 
been proven that the sugar planter can scarcely save 
himself from ruin at the present rates. I shall go into no 
minute dissection of this affair, made up for the occasion; 
enough appears on its surface to destroy its influence, 
In the first place, the rate of profits fixes the price of 
the lands and slaves which form the capital upon which 
the estimate of the per centum profit is made. From 
such premises, nothing but a blunder in the calculation 
could avoid the conclusion that the profits are about 
equal to the general value of money. But the claim 
set up, that the duty on sugar keeps up the price of 
slaves, proves that slave labor is more profitable in pro- 
.ducing sugar than any thing else. How the fact stands, 


I will examine presently. I see, in the estimates I have 
alluded to, sugar land is set down at fifty dollars the 
acre, In 1818, the tobacco lands of my own country 
were three or four times their present price ; but no 
friendly act of Congress has been passed to check or break 
the fall. We desired none. We saw and felt the re 
yulsion that shook the whole civilized world, but asked 
nothing but this, that no stepmother should lay on us 
part of the burdens which others had to bear, when our 
share whs, to the full, as great as theirs. Had we been 
left to combat as we could with our misfortunes, the fall 
of two-thirds might have stopped at the half. The sugar 
planter was then protected by a duty of about twenty- 
five per cent.; but that being specific, the rise in the 
price of money, and fall in the price of every thing 
else, with no change in the law, has made it a duty of 
seventy per cent ; and the price of sugar lands stands 
at the price of fifty dollars. If the duty was now doubled, 
the land would rise in price until the estimated. profits 
would give the same rate with that which has been ex- 
hibited. I know very well that a repeal or reduction 
of the duty would down with the price of the land; 
purchasers at present and past prices would have to 
bide the storm which, from 1819 on to this time, has 
whelmed over so many who bought high and had tosell 
low: but, as to the progress of cultivating sugar, it 
would have no other effect than would the repeal of the 
English corn laws on the production of breadstuffs in 
England. In both cases, the cultivation of unfit lands 
would be abandoned ; but, if reduction of duties on other 
things took place at the same time, the change in the 
price of the land would not be in proportion to the re 

uction of the duty; and sugar lands, T doubt not, would 


still be higher than any other im that country. The 
raising the price of sugar is here spoken of as a benefit 
Itis 


to the South, and as a fact produced by the tariff. 
somewhat strange that duties should have this straight- 
forward effect only when they protect Southern produe- 
tions; but it is certainly true as to all, and so largely s 
in this instance, that Louisiana votes for all the other 
burdens to secure it. But the ad captandum saying is the 
reverse of this. To the complaint made of this or an. 

other duty, whether he can think or not, every tari 

man isarmed with the ready answer, that the facts bear out 
the tariffargument, Sugar is now butlittle more thanhalf 
the price it borein 1818 If, in point of fact, you obtain 
the article cheaper, how are you injured? The answer ig, 
that it is not true that the article is cheaper because it 
costs less money. The faet is, that labor, and not money, 
is the true measure of value; and it will now cost me 
from one and a half to two days’ work to get the quan- 
tity of sugar that one day’s work would have purchased 
in 1818. At that time, one hundred pounds of tobacco 
would have exchanged, in the Richmond market, for one 
hundred pounds of sugar. The same tobacco then sold in 
Richmond, would have purchased from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds of sugar in the West In- 
dies, From that time to this, the prices of sugar in the 
West Indies, and the price of tobaceo in Richmond, have 
fallen in nearly equal degrees; and I believe that a hogs- 
head of tobacco may be this day sold in the Richmond 
market for a sum of money which, in the West Indies, 
will buy as much sugar as the proceeds of the same 
quantity would have purchased in 1818. But how 
stands the matter now? I have to give near two hundred 
pounds of tobacco, in Richmond, for one hundred pounds 
of sugar, and this is the direct effect of a duty of three 
cents per pound on sugar—then less than twenty per 
cent, on the value of a pound of good tobacco, and new 
seventy-five per cent.—then twenty-five per cent. on 
sugar, now from sixty to more than one undred per 
cent. Thus, it is seen that. a specific duty, under the cir- 
cumstances which have occurred, has been a rapidly 
increasing burden on the labor which pays it. 

The price of bariron, and that of sheets, rods, and hoops, 
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exhibits the effect of this system in a still more striking 
light. This article, like that of sugar, has fallen in the 
countries whence we import it at least equally with the 
general fall of other things. But how stands the matter 
in our market? Since 1818 the fall has not exceeded 
ten per cent., and this because, as the price lowered in 
foreign parts, it was met by our legislation with an in- 
creasing duty; so that a given quantity of labor, fuel, 
and use of capital, which, in 1818, would produce iron 
of the value of $10, will now produce the same iron, 
which is worth $9. The quantity of labor then neces- 
sary for a planter to perform to get the said sum of $10, 
will now produce from $3 to $4, or less than half the 
iron; and this planter is told that you have caused him 
to get his iron and sugar cheaper, and that nothing but 
delusion prevents him from seeing the benignant effects 
of your system, But I tell you that nothing but the 
want of precise knowledge of foreign prices, and of the 
complex laws by which the prices of foreign and domes- 
tie goods havé been prevented from falling in an equal 
degree with his labor, has enabled you to keep this yoke 
on the neck of the planter up to this time, He needs 
but to see it as it is, and it is gone.. And that which is 
true of: the planter is equally so of every one, the money 
price of the produce of whose labor is fixed by reference 
to the foreign market, and all that are directly connect- 
ed with, or dependent on them, 

What I have said of sugar and iron, is equally true of 
coarse woollens, except that, as to the latter, the rise of 
duties hes been so great as to overcome all the fall in 
the foreign market, and has produced positive increase 
in the price; so that three days’ work will not procure 
the protection against wind and weather that the work- 
ing man used to getin one. The whole round of neces- 
saries would exhibit nearly the same picture: light 
shades of difference only could be marked. The broad 
line of distinction is, the poor are taxed without mercy, 
the rich lightly; and now the rich must be relieved, but 
the poor belong to the great interests. You seem to 
have had a sort of pity on the working man in respect 
to his tools, and content yourselves with requiring him 
to pay the factories which produce axes, adzes, drawing- 
knives, spades, shovels, scythes, and sickles, [from 88} 
to 44 cents only out of every dollar which he is compel- 
led to lay out in such things. I will go no further with 
these details. The largest sheet of items and figures 
which the Secretary of the Treasury has caused to be laid 
on our tables, deserves an extra from every paper in the 
United States, the editor of which thinks that the people 
should have some hand in the disposition of their cash. 
_ But the great benefit conferred on theSouth, by keep- 
ing up the price of their slaves, I have heard it said, 
outweighs all this taxation; and I have seen figures set 
down, and sums worked in the rule of three, to prove 
the millions of profit or capital thus created. It looks a 
little odd on the face, but let us inspect it closely, It 
requires a certain capital, in slaves, to produce a profit 
of $1,000 by making tobacco. You tax the goods I must 
parehas $300, in order that the same quantity of slave 

abor plied by and for some one else may produce 
$1,500; and I am to deem myself compensated for the loss 
of $800 annyally, by the fact that the capital in slaves, 
which will now produce me $700, besides the tax, to 
produce the effect, must be fifty per cent. larger than 
that capital which before would produce $1,000. We 
have yet among us those who strive against wind and 
tide to work up to fortune: there are the reliable men 
of all countries, the bohe and muscle of the State; see 
how their progress is aided by this bounty of a parental 
Government! You pass a law which has the desired 
effect; the magic has made each $100 value of slave 


property worth $150, and reduced the profits of its labor | 


one-third. The eye of the planter is fixed on acquiring 
for his oldest son a settlement like his own in his own 
country. Cannot you see, at once, how you have set 
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the game, most likely, beyond the ground of living hope i 
In the first place, fifty per cent. is added to the time'o 
acquiring the capital, which before embraced the ob” 


ject; and, secondly, fifty per cent. is again added to that 


time, before he'can save the increased sum which the 
diminution of his annual means has made necessary; and 
yet it is said that nothing but delusion prevents us from 
seeing how this process makes us rich! But, sir, this 
evil, with rest, has not been inflicted on us: it is a 
false assumption that the sugar planters regulate the 
price of slaves, The whole number purchased annually 
by them bears too small a proportion to the number of 
actual sales, to have any material effect. The rich cot- 
ton lands of the South-west require and take a much 
larger number; but notwithstanding all the demand, the 
price is fixed by another standard, I have of late noted 
somewhat particularly the price of slaves, with refer- 
ence to a remark of an old uncle, made when male la- 
borers sold for from twelve to fifteen hundied dollars.— 
He said that they were at no higher price then than 
when he was a boy; that seven good hogsheads of to- 
bacco had been generally the price of a negro man, and 
was then the price. Without affecting precision in this 
matter, I have no difficulty in saying that the price of 
tobacco regulates the price of slaves in Virginia, and the 
price now is about seven hogsheads of medium tobacco. 
The higher price in Louisiana, and other Southwestern 
States, is made up wholly of the expense and risk of the 
travel and profits of the traders. The predilection for 
this property causes the land always to sustain a some- . 
what over-proportion of the fall produced by a change 
of times, and did so long before the demand in Louisiana 
existed. There is one small advantage acknowledged 
as resulting from the Southwestern trade in slaves. The 
traders who supply that market have cash capitals ; 
there is a sufficient number of them to create some com- 
petition between themselves ; and when, from our ex- 
actions, and his own generous temper, the Southern 
planter is bankrupt, and his slaves sold out under a deed, 
of trust, or by his executor, for cash, these traders will 
make each other give nearly the commion country price, 
whereby creditors often, and the wife and children some- 
times, are benefited. : . 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. greion] 
asks where are the working white men of the South, an 
says that the complaints all come from Southern capi- 
talists, remarking that not even the stimulus of the tariff 
can put these white men of the South to work, and most 
truly saying that the varied effect of the tariff laws on 
the North and South arises not from the characer of the 
system itself, but from the condition of the Southern 
people, (as slaveholders, I presume.) Now, sir, as to the | 
supposition of the gentleman that the complaints of the 
wealthy men of the South are alone heard here, I can 
only say I am sorry he understands so little of the real 
pressure of the system, and the persons whose expostu- , 
lations now resound from one end of the Union to the 
other. It-is very true that your tables do not groan with 
petitions from them; as they do from their adversaries ; 
but I represent here, in a peculiar manner, the working 
white men of my district, whose necessary supplies your 
system taxes above the medium of forty-five per cent. - 
They are a description of persons, for the most part no 
strangers to New England, who live at their own houses, ` 
cultivate their own lands; some have slaves, and some. 
have none. They sent deputies to Philadelphia to meet’ 
their fellow-citizens from all quarters of the Union.— 
They sent on lists of their grievances. Their cause has’ 
been argued in the free trade memorial with a candor- 
and unrivalled ability for which their deepest thanks 
will be always returned. These working white men 
never have asked aid or stimulus from this Govern- 
ment. That we employ ourselves about the common 
and general concerns committed to our charge, make the 
post office establishment as convenient to them as we can 
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and tax them bat their dué-share of the needed expen- 
bes, is all they degire’of us. They know their rights, and 
T trust in God bave the will-and power to defend them. 
:- Pho. geritleman adverts to political reasons, as. those 
which prevent what he- deems the advantages of this 
byetem from being reaped by the South." These canses, 
Mr.’ Chairman, difference in climate and ‘population, 
laws, customi, ahd pursuits, existed when-this Govern- 
tment was-fornied; they were the réasons why the pow- 
ars givénto this Government were meted out with 
such cautious jealousy, and why no power to make ge- 
heral Jaws affecting the: life, liberty, property or 
eharacter of the citizen was given to us; and whether 
- wë suppose such to be given to us or not, we can make 
no law to have extensive local effect on the property and 
Tabor of the citizens throughout the United States, but 
it will be so glaringly unjust and oppressive as to show 
most clearly the wisdom of leaving all the domestic con- 
cerns of the ¢itizen to the care of a Government having 
knowledge of, and care for them.. These tariff laws, 
with the facts I have adduced, and many more might 
wight be brought forward, demonstrate the utter im- 
possibility for this Government to obtain such a course 
of legislation. . 

My, Chairman, my constituents are, in a high degree, 
the friends of law and order; their attachment to the 
union of these States, on the principles of the constitu- 
tion, has: no limits whatever. But they cannot, for 
simple union sake, give up that constitution itself; and 
if this system of taxing them forty-five or fifty per cent. 
on all their disbursements, not for the need of Govern- 
ment, but to be given to capitalists is rendered perma- 
nent, and they bear it, then would they not be the sons 
of ‘the men of seventy-six, “but bastards”—that they 
will never be. : 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 
WITNESSES. 


‘Mr. WAYNE said that a penin prevailed, with re- 
spect to witnesses subpenaed to attend the House, which 

emanded some attention on the part of the House, viz. 
When witnesses were so called on, although they might 
be in this city, it was customary to allow them return 
mileage to their respective homes. The subject had 
been brought to his notice that morning, and he felt it 
his duty, in consequence, to waive a call for a particular 
witness, and ‘to submit the following resolution, to have 
some regulation in respect to the practice adopted: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be di» 
rected to report a bill providing for the daily compensa- 
tion and mileage of witnesses who may be summoned 
by either House of Congress, or by the chairman of 
committees, ; 

GENERAL POST OFFICE. 


The resolution of Mr. Evexerr, of Vermont, on the 
fubject of certain contracts made by the Post Office De- 
partment, together with the amendment of Mr. Wurr- 
TLEsxY thereto, proposing a general inquiry into the 
ceneerns of the Post Office Department, coming up for 
consideration, f . 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON (chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads) again took the floor, and 
observed that when last interrupted by the expiration 
of the hour, he had expressed his willingness to assent 
to the resolution of the gentleman from Vermont, if the 
gentleman from Ohio would consent to withdraw 
his. amendment, and.thus save much valuable time: and 
he séid he was still desirous of giving way to the press- 
ing and important business before the House, rather 
than occupy. the time of the House with any remarks of 
his; andin order to test the sense of the House upon 

_the subject, he would ‘Propose that the rule setting 
apart-an hour to the consideration of resolutions and 
petitions be suspended, and that the House proceed to 
the business upon the Speaker's table. 
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The CHAIR said this could only be done-by general 
consent. - . ; Bete 
Mr. WHITTLESEY. Iobject. As the represen 
tive of 70,000 .of the poopie of Ohio, I have deemed jt 
my duty to bring forward a proposition for. examining 
into the conduct of the Postmaster General, and the pro- 
ceedings of the Post Office Department. . I -have-net 
done this out-of wantonnese, much less with a.view.te 
produce a political effect; but I have done it.from, 
sincere belief that in that department of the Govern 
ment there were errors, there was favoritism, gross fy 
voritism, and such-as should be examined into and cor. 
rected. I never was one of those politicians who desire 
to agitate this House, or this nation, with a view.to 
mere political effect. I- appeal to all who hear me. to` 
say whether a proposition of that character was.ever 
sprung upon this House by me. No, sir; Iam not:one 
of those politicians who oppose an {administration 
“though it were as pure as the angels round the throne 
of God.” It is no matter at all to me, personally, who 
is the Chief Magistrate, so far as I am concerned.. I never 
have sought office, and I never would accept of an office 
from the hand of any President of the United States:aq 
long as I hold a seat upon this floor. The gentleman 
says, if I will specify some particular object of inquiry, - 
he will support the motion. Sir, I thought I wasmot 
bound to turn special pleader before this House; andit 
is a new doctrine to me that we must enter on a course 
of special pleading-before we can examine into the gon- 
duct of the officers of any department of this Govern 
ment.. I consider itas one of the greatest of our publio 
evils that such a doctrine should be received; for itpro- 
ceeds on the principle that offices are the Property of 
their incumbents, and sacred to their benefit. I say 
that all the officers of this Government are but agent 
of the people of the United States, and I say further, 
that we have a right to examine generally into the,con- 
duct of any or all of them, without previously giving 
the particulars into which we wish to examine. ‘ 

Here the CHAIR reminded the gentleman from Obie 
that it was not in order to go into a discussion of the 
merits of the resolution or amendment on a motion te 
suspend the rule of the House. ty 

Mr. ROOT inquired whether the motion to suspend 
was not a debatable motion. $ 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. ROOT. What, sir, not debatable! I should like 
to see, among all the mass and multitude of your rules 
of order, where is the rule which authorizes the Chair 
so to decide. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that the 
question isnot debatable. The gentleman can take his 
appeal to the House if he chooses. : 

Mr. ROOT did not appeal. i = 

Mr. H. EVERETT demanded the yeas and nays upo 
the suspension of the rule. 

They were ordered, and, being taken, stood as follows: 
yeas 108, nays 56. 

There being not two-thirds, the rule was not suspended. 

Mr. JOHNSON then proceeded. Sir, I ought to think 
myself one of the happiest of men, that a vote of this 
House could constrain me to speak, when I thought 
that the House had business much more important 
before it than any thing I could say to this very 
intelligent and highly respectable body of the re 
sentatives of the people of the United’ States. Bub 
Mr. Speaker, it appears tbat I was mistaken; ang Í 
find that which I have to say is considered as more 
important than any of the business which is before: 
you. Sir, the reason why I made the motion to si 
pend the rule was, that I wanted a little more elbow: 
room, I thought that if I could be permitted to waiye 
my privilege for a few mornings, while the House pro: 
ceeded with its business, that in a little while I couldget 
some more elbow-reom, and should not have to speal 
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under so muck restraint and constraint. Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that the majority of the House, I mean the actual 
majority in numbers, though it be not the majority under 
tha rule; F do not meanthat majority which consists of 
only one-third of the body, but the real majority of this 
House, will do me the justice to own that Ihave not been 
anxious to force myself upon the House. 

However, sir, as the House has determined that I shall 
speak, must proceed, not secundum artem, however, no, 
sir, but must run up and down the different subjects 
which I think it important to communicate to this House. 
I would appeal to the House, to gentlemen all around me, 
on all sides of me, to say whether in a session which has 
lasted now for six months, I have shown any disposition 
to intrude myself upon their attention. You, sir, honored 
‘me by appointing me chairman of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads; and here we have a general 
warrant brought forward by my friend from Ohio to 
search into that department. J am sorry my friend has 
departed from his usual course, by showing a little impa- 
tience, a little passion. Now, sir, I do not want to show 
any passion about the matter, I want to keep cool—sir, 
there is danger of fretting this warm weather, But, Mr. 
Speaker, there is no man that knows much of me that 
does not know that I yield none of my rights to passion, 
in any body. And, sir, if my friend is desirous of knit- 
ting his brows, why, he can do it, to gratify himself; it 
certainly does not gratify me. I believe the inquiry he 
has proposed will do no good. I preferred voting for the 
proposition ofthe gentleman from Vermont,[Mr. Evererr,] 
and I am ready to vote for it. But I will not vote for the 
general: warrant of the honorable member from Ohio, nor 
do I believe that this House, in justice to the couttry, 
can grant such a warrant, at this late period of the session, 

Mr. Speaker, what is before you? Have not Ias much 
right to speak in favor of the Post Office Department as’ 
he has tospeak against it? I have endeavored to avoid 
taking up the morning hour in a discussion of this kind. 
What have we before us? A bill granting between two 
and three hundred thousand dollars to the poor aborigines 
ofthe country. It was sent from this House to the Senate, 
and it has come back with an amendment proposing to 
appropriate a sum for the Creek nation. Sir, I stated in 
my place, and my worthy associate also stated, that we 
had information that the tribes were in urgent want of 
this money. They have abandoned their improvements 
to go to the West; but they are not able to remove, and 

. remain waiting in suspense, while we have here three or 
four hundred thousand dollars of the money we promised 
them, fast locked up. 

Here Mr. WHITTLESEY interposed. I call 
aH gentleman to order; he is discussing an Indian 

AL, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I hope, sir, the gentleman will go on 
to show his impatience. He is no office seeker, sir; I had 
not accused him of seeking after office ; buthe tells us that 
heisa very honest man, and no office seeker. Well, sir, I 
suppose he is a very honest man; I believe he is; but I 
surely am not out of order in replying to what he said ; it 
has as much to do with the subject as his not being an 
office seeker, and I hope I may be permitted to congrat- 
ulate the House upon that discovery. I always myself 
accorded to the gentleman honesty of purpose; but, sir, 
I was going to draw a contrast. I was talking about the 
value of our time; and I say it is more important that 
this hour should be given to the poor Indian tribes that 
are suffering, than to the proposition of the honorable 
member, with all his purity of intention, and all his not 
seeking for office ; and I put it to the House whether it 
is not so. But, sir, I have been forced out, and I have 
not done with this morning alone. If I am not the re- 
presentative of 70,000 people, I think that when we 
strike for our districts under the new census, I shall 
perhaps represent as many as that. He says that he 
represents 70,000 people, and seems to think that that 
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gives him a right to bring forward this proposition. 
Now, sir, I do not represent quite 70,000; but F believe 
I represent’ 60,000. However, here we are, and we 
find ourselves under the constitution of the United States 
with certain rights on this floor. Sir, I stated before, 
that I considered it a violation of etiquette, and I want 
to introduce a little etiquette here. At this point of 
Mr. J.’s progress, the hour having elapsed, 3 

Mr. IRVIN called for the orders of the day ; and the 
House proceeded to other business. 


INDIAN RELATIONS. 


The House went into committee, Mr. Kerr in the 
chair, on an amendment of the Senate to the bill re-ap- 
propriating certain unexpended balances before appro- 
priated; and, also, to the bill for carrying into effect 
certain Indian treaties. 

The amendment to the latter of these bills proposed 
the appropriation of $20,000 for the subsistence of 
such friendly Indians as may take refuge ion- our 
frontier during the existing difficulties with the hostile 

Mr. ASHLEY, of Missouri, moved that the House dig- 
agree to this amendment, He stated that Indians would 
take advantage of such a provision, as they had done du- 
ring the last war; when many had professed to befriendly 
to the United States, and when their wives and children 
were received within our lines, and supported, turned 
about, and drove off the cattle of the settlers, and massa- 
ered many. While under the protection of the United 
States’ posts, they would send out men to hunt, who com- 
municated to the hostile Indians all the movements and 
purposes of the whites. Mr. A. said he was for holding 
the friendly Indians responsible for the conduct of those 
who were hostile. They were the true people to put 
down Indian hostilities. But what inducement would 
they have to do this, if they were sure of having their fa- 
milies supported so long as a state of war should con- - 
tinue? Would it not be an inducement to push ‘on the 
others to war? Mr. A. said he had seen'so much to dis- 
like in the policy and regulations of this Government in 
relation to Indians, that, as he knew a little more on 
that subject than a majority of the House, he felt con- 
strained, however disagreeable it might be, to bring the 
facts before the House. a 

Mr. DUNCAN said he regretted to find that the gentle- 
man from Missouri was opposed to the amendment. The 
friendly Indians on that frontier, whieh was the seat of 
war, were in the midst of those who were hostile to the 
United States, surrounded by and intermingled with 
them, and it would be perfectly impossible, so long as 
that was the case, for our militia to discriminate between 
them, The disaffected Indians were not very numerous. 
and were confined to two or three ‘tribes only. Yet, 
within the reach of our troops, there were some ten or 
fifteen tribes ; and one act of hostility committed on one 
of these friendly tribes would be sufficient toinvolve the 
whole frontier in trouble for years, The object aimed 
at by the Senate’s amendment was to invite the friendly 
Indians thus exposed to come within the protection of 
our posts. If they should be confined to their villages, 
the hostile Indians, whenever they should be routed, 
would séek refuge there. The efféct of this resolution 
would settle the question, who among the Indians were 
friendly, and who were hostile; and that separation is 
indispensable to any thing like justice in the operation 
of our troops. ‘The sum proposed is not too large, and 
the recommendation came regularly from the department, 
And even had Mr, D, been disposed to doubt its pro- 
priety, his confidence in the experience and knowledge 
of the present Secretary in whatever related ‘to the 
management of Indian ‘affairs, would be sufficient to 
convince ‘him that such doubts were unfounded.” 

Mr, VINTON inquired whether the hostile Indians had 
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committed any acts of violence’ upon. those who were 
friendly.) 0. pe ee ee, ain 

Mr. DUNCAN replied in the negative. On the con- 
trary, they had. been using every means to conciliate 
their favor, and enlist them in the general cause. There 
were several. tribes within a day’s march of the hostile 
Indians, and they had been holding councils, and having 
smokes with them, with a view to enlisting their aid. 
The friendly Indians had thus far refused; but if our 
militia should touch any one of them, they would all 
turn against us as one man. 

The question being taken, the yeas were 32, the nays 
48. A quorum not having voted, the debate was con- 
tinued. Y 

Mr, HOGAN admitted that the gentleman, from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Assizy] possessed great knowledge on all 
that related to Indian affairs; but he must consider that 
of the present Secretary of War as not less extensive. 
Mr. H. dwelt upon the threatening aspect of the war, 
the probability of a great increase of the number of 
hostile tribes, and the obligation of treaties, as well as 
of justice and humanity, which required the protection 
of such as were friendly to the United States. He thought 
the sum too small; it would only support two thousand 
Indians for one hundred days; but as more had not 
been asked for by the department, he should not move 
for an increase of the appropriation. 

Mr. VERPLANCK, after expressing great respect for 
the experience and knowledge of the gentleman from 
Missouri, sent to the Chair a letter from the Secretary of 
War, explaining «the necessity of the appropriation 
asked for. 

Mr. ASHLEY replied, and further insisted upon his 
opposition to the amendment. The present war had 
originated from a demand made by the United States 
upon one band of Indians for the murderers of another 
band, whom they had massacred contrary to a treaty 
with the United States. Mr. A. was opposed to all in- 
terference by this Government in Indian disputes. It 
was sure to make the Indians our irreconéilable foes. 
Though they might be compelled for a time to be at 
peace with each other, they would cherish a deadly 
hostility to the party who had interfered. 

Mr. A, was a friend to Indians, and only opposed this 
amendment, because he thought tha while it guarded 
against one evil, it would lead to another much more se- 
rious. The Indians on our frontier could muster in all 
about 80,000 warriors. Of this number only two or three 
hundred had entered into hostilities, They were a very 
small minority, and the other Indians might easily coerce 
them into peace. Butif the plan now proposed. should 
take effect, the friendly Indians would have an interest 
in continuing the war. Mr, A, again ‘adverted to his 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and insisted that if his ad- 
vice had been taken two years ago, the present difficul- 
ties would never havetaken place. Hedisclaimed, how- 
ever, every thing like vanity. 

Mr. HOGAN further defended the amendment; and 

Mr. DEARBORN said he should be gratified if the 
gentleman from Illinois could communicate any intelli- 
gence as to the cause of the present Indian war, 

Mr. DUNCAN said it was out of his power to inform 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dearsorn] what 
had caused the- hostilities on the frontier; he had often 
heard it mentioned by traders, that most of the Indian 
tribes, from the lakes to the. mountain’, had been less 
friendly within the last three years, than at any period 
since the late war, but had never heard any reason assign- 
ed.. Hesaid the attack on our citizens, made by a party 
of Winnebagoes in 1827, had, as far as he knew, been 
without cause, The invasion of the State of Ilinois, by 
the British band of Sacs and Foxes last year, was a daring 
outrage that merited punishment, They had not only 
assembled and assumed an attitude of defiance, but ac- 
ually drove many citizens from their houses, burnt and 


destroyed their property. He said they had again’ in 
vaded their country, had commenced hostilities, and 
fought a desperate battle; that the leader of this band, 
and most of his followers, had ever been hostile to the 
whites; they had never treated, (except last year, when 
they sued for peace,) or assented to any treaty made 
with the United States; they had always been in the 
habit of receiving presents from the. British Govern. 
ment at Malden, and had held but little intercotirse 
even with their own tribe, the chief of which had no 
influence over them whatever. He believed that nothing 
short. of the destruction or total defeat of this band‘ 
would give peace to the frontier, and he hoped that no 
means would be withheld which might be thought. ne 
cessary to effect that object. E f 

Mr. VANCE moved to amend by striking out the 
amendment of the Senate,granting the 20,000 dollars, and 
inserting, in lieu thereof, a section. directing the differ- 
ent Indian agents to supply such of the friendly Indians 
as might claim protection, with rations from the Subsist- 
ence Department. pees 

Mr. VANCE said that the amendment: proposed was 
merely to go back to the former practice of the Govern: 
ment, with respect to friendly Indians as being under the 
protection of the United. States during the last war, He 
thought there was no necessity for this appropriation, 
The amendment would leave it at the discretion of the 
agents to supply rations when they were required, at 
the several outposts. ; 

Mr. CLAY thought the amendment of the gentleman ' 
from Ohio more objectionable than the amendment of 
the Senate, inasmuch as it left the amount of appropria- 
tion, to the discretion of the Indian agents. The Senale 
proposed to appropriate 20,000 dollars. There the ex 
penditure must stop; but if the committee adopted the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, it might amount 
to 100,000 dollars. He hoped, therefore, this amend. 
ment would not be adopted. 

Mr. VANCE said that this was the ‘first time, on the 
occasion of a little alarm on the frontiers, that he had 
ever heard of such an application to that House, He 
merely wished that the business should be left where it 
formerly rested. If the Indians wanted protection, he 
was desirous that they should have it; but he believed 
the alarm would be over in a few days, unless a temp- 
tation was held out which might make it desirable to 
parties interested that it should be continued. as 

Mr. DUNCAN concurred in the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vance.] He thought the. 
discretion ought to be left to those who knew when as: 
sistance was needed; it might otherwise be sent where 
it was not required. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he had not had an opportunity 
of examining the amendment of the Senate. He con 
curred, however, in, what had fallen from the gentleman 
from Missouri; and, as he believed him to be conversant 
with the subject, would taxe his judgment upon it. He 
thought the proposition enabling the Indians to comem 
and take protection in the way proposed, was no better 
than holding out a bribe to them to become the pension- 
ers of the United States With respect to the danger 
arising from the want of discrimination on the part of 
our own troops, he thought that, if they could not dis- 
tinguish a friendly from a hostile tribe of Indians, they 
ought not to be trusted with arms. : 

Mr. INGERSOLL said he was inclined to support 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Vance.] Although he had great confidence in the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Asutey,] and believed 
him to be particularly conversant on this subject, he 
had confidence, also, in the recommendation of the 
Seeretary of War. Nor was it upon his judgment 
alone he [Mr. I.) founded the opinion he enter- 
tained; the course recommended was one which 
had been pursued by the Government of this coun: 
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try during the last war with Great Britain. In what 
position would it place the friendly tribes of Indians, if 
the protection, asked were withheld? They would not 
only be liable'to the attacks of hostile Indians, but to 
_the indiscriminating hostility of our own troops; and 
' it was frequently impossible for them to discriminate. 
Here, then, said Mr. L, are a party of Indians, who wish 
to come to you for protection. The simple question is, 
will you allow them rations as formerly ; or. will you 
drive into enemies those who wish to be your friends? 

Mr. EVERETT said that this was one of those ques- 
tions on which he couid wish to he excused from voting. 
He was balanced in opinion betwixt the opinion ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Missouri—and who, he 
thought, was perfectly acquainted with the subject— 
and that expressed by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
Duyoan,] who, coming from the district immediately in- 
terested, must be supposed to be intimately acquainted 
with the question. It appeared to him, [Mr..E.] how- 
ever, that the House was about to do more for these 
friendly Indians than would be done for our own citi- 
zens, Would it not be thought a strange thing if an 
appropriation were asked from Congress, to assist those 
citizens residing in the threatened districts, who might 
wish to take refuge amongst their neighbors? If they 
should be driven to do so, no doubt a provision would 
be made for them by the Governor of the State, or by 
the humanity of their neighbors; and if the case pre- 
sented a fair claim on Congress, it would certainly meet 
with attention. 

Mr. DUNCAN rose to explain. During the last war 
it was the policy of this Government to invite all In- 
dians who were friendly to come under its protection, 
and those who did were provided for; during that war, 
citizens of the United States, also, received rations. 

Mr. EVERETT said the question he put was, whether 
it was not now proposed to do more for these Indians 
than for our own citizens. He thought such was the 
fact; and, therefore, felt bound to support the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY confirmed the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Duncay,] that American 
citizens had received’ rations from the subsisting posts 
during the late war. Such relief was indispensable for 
two or three days, when they were removing from their 
own places of residence to, places at a distance; and 
they must either receive it or starve. 

Mr. IRVIN opposed the proposition of placing a dis- 
cretionary power, as to the supply of the rations, in In- 
dian agents. He thought that, as the Executive would 
have in his hands the management of this war against 
the hostile Indians, as the responsibility of it would 
rest there, the House ought to accede to the policy 
recommended from that source to the House. 

The debate terminated in the rejection of the amend- 
ment—yeas 45, nays 74, and the concurrence of the 
House in the amendment proposed by the Senate. ‘ 


THE TARIFF. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill from 
the Committee of Ways and Means, (reported by Mr. 
McDurrix,) in relation to the tariff. 

Mr. BOULDIN addressed the House in continuation, 
[as given above,] and was followed by Mr. PENDLE- 
TON, of N: ew York, in opposition to the bill. 

The question was then put on the motion of Mr. Ar- 
PLETON to strike out the first section of the bill, and 
stood—yeas 51, nays 21. 

No quorum having voted, i 

Mr. MASON moved that the committee rise, and re- 
port the fact to the House; thereupon, the committee 
rose, and reported; and, on motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, a 
call of the House was ordered. The-roll being partly’ 


called, and further proceedings having been then sus- 
pended, the House again went into committee—the 
question being on striking out the first section of Mr. 
McDourrir’s bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said, if the motion prevailed, there 
would be an end to the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS remarked that it was in order to avoid 
that result; he had moved, in Committee of the Whole, 
that the bill should be laid aside, and that the commit- 
tee should have proceeded to take up the bill reported 
from the Committee on Manufactures; there was some 
question of order made, which induced some gentleman 
to submit the motion to strike out the first section. If 
thet motion was withdrawn, he would renew the motion 
that he had formerly submitted to lay aside the bill. . 

Mr. CRAWFORD thought that the better -course 
would be to decide the question now before the com- 
mittee, and then let the other bill be taken up. 

The question was taken accordingly, and decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 81, nays 41. 

So the committee determined to strike out the first 
section of the bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The other bill, from the Committee on Manu- 
factures, was then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, taken up, 
and read by sections for amendment. The first section 
having been read, Mr. JENIFER moved to strike out 
the first section of the bill, He did this, not as express- 
ive of his own hostility to the whole bill, but with a 
view of bringing out the sentiments of the House upon 
the general measures proposed. 

After some discussion, Mr. J. modified his motion so 
as to i to leave untouched the enacting words of 
the bill. 

On the motion thus modified, a desultory debate arose, 
in which Messrs. VINTON, CRAIG, SUTHERLAND, 
TAYLOR, of New York, and ARCHER took part. 
When the Chair, on further reflection, pronounced the 
motion of Mr. J., as now modified, not to be in order. 
He thereupon withdrew the motion altogether, and 
the reading of the bill proceeded. a 

Mr. HORN moved an amendment to the eighth sec- 
tion, on the subject of wire, which was advocated by 
himself and Mr. ELLSWORTH, and opposed by Mr. 
BURD. Before any question was taken, the committee, 
on motion of Mr. STEWART, rose. Yeas 70, nays 57. 

The bill for improving certain harbors, &e., with sun- 
dry amendments, from the Committee of the Whole, was 
then taken up. Mr. CLAYTON demanded the yeas and 
nays, on the question of concurrence, The bill was op- 
posed by Messrs. POLK and CRAIG. Mr. P, moved to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. CLAY moved to postpone it to the first Monday 
of December next. But the latter motion was over- 
ruled, as out of order. F 

While Mr. Porx’s motion was yet pending, the House 
adjourned. 


Saturpay, JUNE 2, 


POST OFFICE INQUIRY. 


The resolution of Mr. H. Everzrt, in relation toa 
Post Office contract, together with Mr. Wurrrizsry’s 
amendment thereto, coming up for consideration, 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON, who was entitled to the floor, 
repeated the expression of his reluctance to proceed, 
and his desire that Mr. W. would withdraw his amend- 
ment. If, however, the gentleman should decline to dò 
so, he should then proceed to discuss the subject under 
the following heads: 

ist. The unreasonableness of the amendment. 

2dly. Toshow that ifit was reasonable, it was untimely. 

8dly. That if it was not untimely, still no committee 
should be expected to perform such a duty. within the 
remainder of this session. 
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4thly. That the character of the House was involved 
in the inquiry. ; 

Bthly. That the time of the House, and the money of 
the nation, will be spent in an improper manner. 


6thly. That the Post Office Department is a great. 


blessing to the country. J 

athly. That if it is'a blessing to the country, then its 
operations ought not to be embarrassed by taking clerks 
from the performance of their stated duty, and employ- 
ing them under a general warrant to examine into 
every thing. , a 

Sthly, That an inquiry like this ought always to be 
based on specific information given ‘in ordinary cases 
upon oath, and, when members of Congress testify, upon 
honor. 

gthly. A eulogium on the House generally, showing 
that this inquiry will tend to take away from the House 
the merit of much of that great amount of’ business 
which has done during this session. 

10thly. That in all criminal prosecutions probable 
cause should be shown. 

lithly. That the character and services of the Post- 
master General were sufficient to protect him from a 
public inquiry, in which no specific charges were made. 

12thly. Interlarding the whole with mistellaneous to- 
pics, and incidental subjects, as the same may rise in 
the mind of the speaker. 

Mr. J. said that his object was to throw the entire re- 
sponsibility of this debate on his friend from Ohio, He 
was perfectly willing to give up the plan of this speech, 
ifthe gentleman would either withdraw his amendment 
or make any motion of a specific character. 

Mr. ROOT said that he thought very sufficient cause 
had been shown why this subject should now be dis- 
posed of, and he therefore moved the prevjous question. 

4Mr. WHITTLESEY remonstrated, and said that he 
hoped that the House would hear him for a few minutes, 
in reply to the gentleman from Kentucky. He did not 
wish to be thus cut off from all opportunity of answer. 

The CHAIR replied that the motion could not be dis- 
cussed ; and, the question being put, the motion for the 
previous question was seconded—yeas, 74, nays 61. 

The previous question being then about to be put, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded that it be taken by 
yeas and nays; which was ordered. 

Mr. CONNOR inquired what. would be the effect of 
the previous question. 

The CHAIR replied that it would cut off the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, and all further de- 
bate; and would require the House to vote on the reso- 
lution of the gentleman from Vermont, as modified. 

The previous question was then put, and decided by 
yeas aud nays as follows :—yeas 117, nays 52. 

Mr. Evererr’s resolution was then adopted—[requir- 
ing from the Post Office Department a statement of the 
present and late terms of contract, &e., for printing and 
stationery for the Post Office use in the Eastern States. } 


TERRITORIES. 


The House then went into committee on sundry bills 
relating to the several territories. Having taken up a 
bill for surveying and laying out a road in Michigan ter- 
ritory, from Detroit westwardly, by way of Suwassee, to 
the mouth of the Grand river of Lake Michigan, 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, moved to amend the bill by 
adding the survey of two roads in Florida territory, and 
certain short canals, connecting the water communica- 
tion along the coast of the gulf of Mexico. To these ob- 
jects the amendment proposed to appropriate five thou- 
sand dollars. ; 

Mr. VINTON said that he believed no report had 
been received from the Committee on Internal Inprove- 
ments this, session, in relation to the objects in the 
amendment; and he therefore objected to its introduc- 
tion as irregular. 


Mr. WHITE replied, stating that these improvemeity 
had been sanctioned and reported on by the committés 
in 1830. No new road had been authorized in Florida 
for the four years past. One of these roads passed from 
the Georgia line to one of the best harbors on the Gulf 
of Mexico. At the northern extremity was a flourishing 
settlement. But then the road passed through a ‘treet 
of country totally uninhabited for sixty miles. A bill 
including’ these objects had passed the House in 189, 
but had been los in the Senate. The gentleman, who 
now objected, had then given it his support. nes 

Mr. VINTON said that he believed he had given his 
assent to the canals, but not to the roads. He wasihi 
favor of completing the line of inland navigation aloii 
the coast; and if the gentleman would modify his 
amendment so as to confine it to the canals alone, it 
should have his vote. The President had now power 
to order the surveys of the canals, though not those of 
the roads. Ts xs meee: 

The question being put, the amendment was rejected 

Mr. WHITE thereupon modified it in‘ the manner sig. 
gested by Mr. Virroy, and reduced the appropriation 
from five thousand to three thousand dollars; in whieh 
form it was agreed to. ie 


WISCONSIN. 


The House, on motion of Mr. KERR, went into Cont 
mittee of the Whole, and took up the bill establishing 
the Territory of Wisconsin. Frat 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of North Carolina, moved to amend 
the first section of the bill by striking out all after the 
word “that,” and inserting a different boundary from 
that proposed by the committee, and substituting the 
name of Huron for that of Wisconsin. j 

He explained and supported his amendment, stating 
that he thought a natural boundary preferable to one 
which consisted of an arbitrary line; and believed thab 
it would also be more convenient for the inhabitants of 
that part of the country. He considered the namoof 
Huron as more appropriate than Wisconsin. 

Mr. WING, Delegate from Michigan, insisted that the 
proposed boundary would be very inconvenient, both 
with respect to attendance on the Legislature and on 
the courts. As to the name, he was not tenacious, 
though he did not like that proposed by the gentleman 
so well; nor did he consider it so proper as the other.. ; 

Mr. KERR stated that the committee had left the 
choice of a name te the gentleman from Michigan, who 
was most interested in regard to it. With regard to 
the boundary, the people of Michigan hada vested right, 
under the act which authorized them to be erected intà 
a State as soon as their population should amount to 
60,000. The boundary proposed by the gentleman 
from North: Carolina, by cutting off two counties from 
Michigan, and attaching them to the new territory, 
would retard the admission of that territory as a State 
intorthe Union, The Territory, through its legislative 
council, had stated their reasons at large in favor of 
having their present boundary preserved to them. As 
to the name, if these counties should remain attached to 
Michigan, the name of Huron would be inappropriate 
However, the proper time to fix the name would be 
when the bill was passed. Jt was not common before s 
child was born te give it its name. : ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS said that the gentleman himself had 
named the child in his bill, and he presumed he had the 
same right to doit in his amendment. He again insisted 
on the propriety of following the natural boundary 
and denied that it would be productive of any ineo: 
venience. i 


Pe 


Mr. WING observed that the bill, as it stood, pro-. 


vided a natural boundary, and such a one as nine out 0 
ten of the inhabitants desired. 
Mr. KERR said that the name of Wisconsin had beet 
roposed in conformity to the wishes of the inhabitants. 
[thad been suggested, no doubt, by the factthat a river of 
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that name had its course through the proposed territory. 
The committee had spelt the name with a W instead of 
commencing it with Ou, that they might conform to 
several acts of the Legislative Council, in which the 
former orthography had been pursued. 4 

The question being taken on Mr. WiLraams’s amend- 
ment, it was adopted, and the name Huron inserted in 
the bill. A 3 

Mr. KERR then moved to fill the blanks in the bill, 
which referred to the salary of the officers, by inserting 
as follows: : E 

For the salary of the Governor, 2,000 dollars; super- 
intendent of Indian affairs,.1,500 dollars; chief justice 
and associate judges, 1,500 dollars; secretary, 1,200 
dollars; for legistative expenses, 800 dollars. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, now moved to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill. He was induced to make 
this motion, because he was of opinion that there exist- 
ed at present no necessity for the'erection of this new 
territory. The public expences would be greatly in- 
creased by such a measure. It might, perhaps, in some 
degree, promote the convenience of the people, but not 
to such an extent as would render it proper to incur the 
expense of a legislative machinery. He should not 
weary the House with a discussion of the question ; but 
with a view to. test the sense of the House upon the 
general measure, he moved to strike out the first section 
of the bill. 

Mr, KERR said he should not argue the question at 
large The committee had been induced to propose the 
bill, with a view to the improvement of the territorial 
domain, and they had been confirmed in their view of 
its propriety, by the fact that a similar bill had passed 
the House two years ago by a large majority. The people 
of that territory were entitled, as citizens of the United 
States, to as great consideration from Congress as those 
of any other part of the Union; and, according to the 
ordinance of 1787, and the compact ceding the territory 
to the United States, they had a right to have their ter- 
ritory laid off into States at as early a périod as the 
amount of population would justify. 

Mr. MASON observed that he had no particular wish 
to pursue the discussion into committee, and if it would 
be‘more agreeable to the gentlemen who had charge of 
the bill, he would withdraw his motion for the present, 
and renew it when the bill should come into the House. 

Mr. KERR said it was a matter of indifference to him, 
Probably the question might as well be decided now as 
at any other time. As matters now stood, the people 
of a part of the territory were suffering great incon- 
venience, They were cut off by the severity of the 
climate, and the difficulty of travelling, from sending 
their representatives to the Legislature, and at the same 
time remained uninformed of the laws which had been 
passed, in time to obey them. Some of them were from 
five hundred to one thousand miles from their seat of 
Government at Detroit. This wasa state of things which 
certainly called for the action of the House to inter- 
poia and give them an efficient territoria] Government. 

ey had stated their wishes in various memorials, 
and Mr. K. was satisfied from various sources that 
the representations in those memorials were true. He 
would, however, only call for the reading of a letter 
from the Delegate of Michigan territory to the.com- 
mittee, which contained. such a clear and perspicuous 
` statement of the condition and claims of the people 

he represented, that it would supersede the necessity of 

any argument from Mr. K. A long letter from Mr. 

nites to the committee was then read at the Clerk’s 
e. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS expressed his hope that the motion of 
Mr. Mason would not prevail. A measure like the pre- 
sent had long been in the contemplation of Congress. 
More than one bill had been reported, with a view to 
that object. But it had hitherto failed for want of time. 
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Now the application had been made again. And the 
Committee, after maturely deliberating on the subject, 
had been unanimous in the opinion that such a measure 
was necessary. Considering the wants of the people, 
and the uniform action of Congress in relation to the 
territories, he trusted that.a motion to destroy the Dill 
would not prevail. 

Mr, POLK inquired to what portion of the territory 
the Indian title had been extinguished, and what pro- 
portion of the public lands had been surveyed. 

Mr. WING stated that about a hundred, miles square 
on the Mississippi river, embracing the mineral region, 
was owned by the United States, and the surveys were 
going on, and would probably be completed in Septem- 
ber. Another tract of about. forty miles square, near 
Green bay, had been treated for, and the treaty was now 
before the Senate, where there was no doubt it would 
be ratified. 

Mr. POLK said the information amounted to about 
what he had supposed. It appeared, then, that no por- 
tion of the country had been sold; that, of course, it 
contained no landholders, and, according to the census, 
it contained, in 1880, but 3,161 inhabitants. This popu- 
lation was divided into three distinct parts—in settle- 
ments, some of which were six hundred miles distant 
from each other. At most of them, there were United 
States’ military posts; and in the number stated by the 
census, all the soldiers were included. From the letter 
of the Delegate himself, it appeared that most of the 
population was transient in its character, being chiefly 
engaged in the digging of lead. Very few of them were 
cultivators of the soil. When the bill had been before 
Congress two years ago, the gentleman had informed the 
House that the population amounted to 10,000. That 
estimate, however, had been made on the assumption 
that Galena and its neighborhood was included within 
the territory. Since then, however, it has been dis- 
covered, on running the true boundary line, that Galena 
belongs to the State of Illinois. Mr. P. considered it as 
premature, under these circumstances, to erect a new 
territory with all the machinery and paraphernalia of a - 
territorial Government. 

Mr. ROOT was opposed to the bill, It appeared from 
the gentleman’s statement that some part of the land had 
been purchased by somebody, at some time, somewhere, 
and putin train fora treaty, and it was proposed to fix the 
seat of this new Government atthe Menomonee village, 
and to locate a tract of ten miles square for the erection 
of the public buildings, when the Government did not 
own asingle foot of land at that place. A treaty had been 
made with Indians who did not own the land, at a most 
enormous price, far more than the land was worth, In- 
dians and all. A treaty like that, he presumed, would 
not be ratified by the Senate, The land belonged tothe 
New York Indians by treaty stipulations which had 
been recognised by the Government. 

. Here Mr. R. went into a long and detailed statement 
of the relative claims of the Menomonees and the New 
York Indians to the land in question, and a history of 
the treaties in relation to it, He had proceeded a ĉon- 
siderable length when he was called to order by Mr. 
CLAY, of Alabama, as discussing matters which were 
not connected with the bill. 

The CHAIR decided that the whole condition of the 
territory was open to discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed that the erection of a new 
territory would not interfere with the relative rights 
and claims of the Indians. 

Mr. ROOT insisted that it was in order, and perfectly 
relevant to show that the land proposed by the bill to be 
granted for the seat of Government did not belong to the 
United States, or, ifit did, was owned by them jointly with 
the New York Indians, Mr. R. said there was much more 
in the case ; but. ashe presumed he had now said enough 
to defeat the bill, he would abstain from further remark, in 
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order to leave time for other territories to have some 
chance as well as the Territory of Michigan. 

Mr, CLAY supported the motion to strike out. He 
considered the proposed salaries as not only extravagant, 
Dut enormous and revolting. The salary proposed for 
the Governor of this new territory was better than an 
other enjoyed under the Government. The same indi- 
vidual was to receive two, thousand dollars as Governor, 
and fifteen hundred dollars as superintendent of Indian 
affairs. He would, therefore, receive three thousand 
five hundred dollars for acting as Governor toa terri- 
tory containing between three and four thousand peo- 
ple. This wasas much as the Governor of New York 
received for presiding over a population of two millions. 


‘There were not three Governors in the Union who 


enjoyed so large an income. The total expenses of a 
territorial Government were estimated at thirty thou- 
sand dollars, which would amount tolabout seven dollars 
and a half for every soul, including lead diggers, hunters, 
and soldiers. He thought it would be time enough to 
erect this territory when the land should be surveyed 
and sold. ` 

Mr. WING said that the three last gentlemen had all 
proceeded on a mistaken view of the facts. It was true 
that, in the census of 1830, the population had been 
stated at little over three thousand, but that was only 
because the enumeration had taken place at a moment 
when, owing to the extreme depression of the price of 
lead, there had been a general desertion of the territory. 
Mr. W. had lately passed through the country, and 
could assure the House that its population, at present, 
was not less than seven or eight thousand souls. As to 
the extinction of Indian title, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Pork] had said that there was not a foot of 
land in the territory that the proprietor could call his 
own. This was not the case. There were as many as 
fifty or sixty farms which had been patented by the 
Government. Mr. W. here replied to thestatement of 
Mr. Roos, and insisted that the New York Indians had 
been guilty of a gross frand upon the Menomonees, and 
had no just title to the land. However, both tribes had 
since made a treaty with the Government, and the 
treaty now before the Senate had the assent of both. 
The ‘Senators from New York had the welfare of the 
New York Indians quite as much at heart as the gentle- 
man, yet they had recommended the ratification of the 
treaty. i 

Mr. W, repelled the reflection of Mr. Roorin refer- 
ence tothe intelligence of the people ofthe territory, 
and insisted that they were fully as intelligent as the 
constituents of the honorablegentleman. He had lately 
spent an evening in company with twenty-seven of 
them, of whom fifteen were graduates at one or other of 
our colleges. They might be rough in their appearance ; 


_ but it was in appearance only. 


Mr. ROOT replied, and insisted upon his former state- 
ments, which, however, he confined in their application 
to the people in the neighborhood of the Menomonee 
village, whom: he denominated mustee French, and 
pronounced incapable of self-government. These were 
the men who had repelled the New York Indians, and 
wanted to get theirland, and were now for establishing 
a territorial Government, with judges to pronounce on 
Indian titles. Some among them had been leaders of 
the British Indians during the last war. Mr. R. ac- 
knowledged that there were within the territory, and in 
the neighborhood of the Menomonee village, a number 


_ of individuals who had entered the country as officers 


of Government, or had followed the army, and to 
whom his general remarks in regard to the want of 
intelligence among the people did not apply, but 
insisted on the justice.of what he said of ths bulk of 
the people, and alleged many things not very credit- 
able to some of the individuals of the territory, whose 


names he mentioned. If the motion to strike out should *` 
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fail, he should continue to oppose the bill in every step 
of its progress. : : 
The question being at length taken on striking 
the yeas were 43, and the nays 49. ae 
No quorum having voted, the committee rose, and 
reported the fact to the House. tye) er 
Mr, WHITTLESEY moved a call of the House, but 
the motion was negatived—yeas 41, nays 52. ine 
A number of members having entered the Hall, the 
House went again into committee, and the question 
being once more put on the motion of Mr. Mason'to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill, Ma 
Tt was decided in the negative—yeas 55, nays 61.” 
The committee then rose, and reported the bill, äs 
amended, to the House, when its further consideration 
was postponed to Monday. oi 


‘ont, 


MONDAY, JUNE 4. 
INDIAN MISSIONARIES. 


After the presentation of various petitions, $ 
Mr. PENDLETON resumed the course of the remarks 
(in which he had been interrupted on Monday last 
in support of the memorial he presented on behalf of 
the missionaries imprisoned in Georgia, and the resolt- ` 
tion which he had founded thereon. [The entire speech 
is given under the head of Monday last] 7 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, obtained the floor, with 
the intention of replying to the arguments adduced in 
support of the foregoing resolution, but gave way to ee 
Mr. FOSTER, who said be would not attempt to fol 
low the gentleman through the whole of the argument 
but there were a few points to which he felt it his duty 
to reply, but for the present he waived that intention, 
in favor of Mr. CLAY, who proposed to postpone, unti 
Monday next, all further proceedings on the resolution, 
Mr. THOMPSON said he had not yielded the floor t 
his colleague, unless from the expectation that he would 
then reply to the argument on the subject ; and he was 
proceeding with his remarks thereon, when ia 
Mr. CLAY claimed the floor as his right, and thet 
submitted his motion. 
Mr. BATES, of Maine, suggested the propriety of its 
being postponed until the first Monday in December next, 
The motion to postpone the proceedings until Monday 
next was then put to question, and agreed to. : 
The SPEAKER presented a communication from 
James Connor, of New York, proposing to publish s 
stereotyped edition of 5,000 copies of the Laws of the 
United States, at the rate of one dollar twelve anda 
half cents per volume; which was, on motion of Mr, 
ELLSWORTH, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ae 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


The House proceeded to consider the bill reported 
from the Committee on Internal Improvements, for 
improvement of certain harbors, and the navigation of 
certain rivers—the question being on the. motion of 
Mr. Porx, made on Saturday, to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. - ie 

Mr. CARSON asked for the reading of the bill, and it 
was read accordingly. Mr. C. referred to the formet 
bill, and the amendments thereto, which had beent 
ported by a minority of the Committee of Ways aud: 
Means, and which went to add to a bill comparatively 
small appropriations to the amount of $1,200,000. ‘That 
pill had been ostensibly for the completing of works 
formerly begun, and which the House had been eom 
pleting for three successive years at least. Now, a new 
bill was reported for very much the same object, sand 
which he considered as an entering wedge for new ap” 
propriations. The bill, he believed, commenced wi 
some work on Kennebeck river, in Maine, 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, begged leave to correct the 
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gentleman, by stating that the improvements he referred 
to was on Kennebunk river, not on the Kennebeck. 
Mr. CARSON said, then there must be some mistake 
in the bill; for, if he could ‘read, it was Kennebeck 
river. Probably it was a misprint. He wished, how- 
ever, that the people in Maine would be- a little more 
discriminating in ‘their names. For his own part, he 
did not know where either Kennebeck or Kennebunk 
waa, He thought the House had better wait to see 
whether some more money would not be asked by the 
learned gentleman on the Committee of Waysand Means 
{Mr. Verecancx] for completing some other objects. It 
seemed to him that the same rivers were in this bill that 
were in the other. The bill altogether appropriated 
$379,000, and he thought the House ought to pause be- 
fore they voted it, especially after voting a bill of twelve 
or thirteen hundred thousand dollars, which was little 
better than an imposition on the people. 
- Mr. VINTON repelled, with warmth, the assertion 
that the former bill had been an imposition on the 
House, or the nation. It had merely provided for the 
continuance of works which both Houses of Congress 


had authorized, and which had received the sanction.of 


the Executive, The bills were widely different ;: the one 
was for the completion of works that are in progress, 
the other for the commencement of new works. 

Mr. CARSON explained. He meant to east no im- 

utation on the gentlemen who had introduced the 
Pin: but he did consider it an imposition on the people, 
because it led on to a progressively increasing expendi- 
ture. For some of the objects, the committee had last 

ear asked $10,000, and that was-to complete the work, 
This year they asked for three times the amount for the 
Ame object; and next year he supposed they would 
quadruple the amount, 

Mr. TAYLOR replied. The appropriations were parts 
of a sum which was intended to complete the works. 
They had been in some cases sufficient, according to the 
original calculation, to complete the objects to which 
they had been applied; but it had been found, that 
owing to the settling of the sands and the effect of storms 
which had carried away the works in an unfinished 
state, that the sum was insufficient, and in some cases 
had to be very largely increased. Was there any thing 
extraordinary in this? Did not similar. instances take 
place every day in men’s private concerns? A man 
would set apart a certain sum for the erection of a dam 
or the building of a mill, but, owing to a miscalculation, 
or to some natural casualty, the money proves insuffi- 
cient, and he has to appropriate more. Ie did not 
think the term imposition was the most appropriate 
the gentleman could have used. No fraud was pre- 
tended, and he presumed the gentleman did not mean 
to say that the committee had designed to deceive the 
House, There may have been miscalculation in the es- 
timates, and in some cases there had oceurred very se- 
rious accidents, 


Mr. T. said that he had not himself been in favor of 


carrying the system to extremes, There were many 
objects reported which he had voted against, because 
they appeared to him to be too much of a local charac- 
ter. As the money, out of whien these appropriations 
were made, had been drawn chiefly from commerce, 
there was a peculiar propriety in applying a portion of 
it for such works as were galanlatad” to facilitate com- 
The House had appropriated 30,000 dollars 
annually for surveys which had been made, and return- 


‘ed to the Department of War, by whom they were 
communicated i 


) to the Committee on Internal Improve- 
ments.. From the objects thus submitted to them, that 
committee selected such as they thought it most expe- 
dient:to go on with, and reported them to the House. 
Most of these objects were not known to him ; but there 
Were two or three within the State of New Yok, to which 
his attention had been drawn. ne was for the improve- 
ment of. the navigation of the Hudson river, for which 
it was proposed to appropriate 200,000 dollars, There 
ol, VIL—204 


existed, a short distance below the city of Albany, an 
obstruction in that river called the overslaugh, and. be- 
tween Albany and Troy there was another, which, dur- 


ing the summer months, was a great interruption to 
sloop navigation. Another was proposed at Sag 


Har- 
bor,.on the east end of-Long Island, in reference. to 
which he had received a letter from Dr. Sage, a highly 


respectable and estimable gentleman, formerly a mem- 


ber of this House. The letter stated that within one 
week six large whaling ships had returned into that 


harbor from voyages of two and three years; but, owing 
to the action of the sea, it was rapidly filling up with 
sand.. This effect might be prevented by the erection 
of a pier at the entrance; and when it was recollected 
that the-whaling ships were valuable nurseries for our 
seamen and our naval cadets, he presumed thatno gen-. 
tleman would say that the appropriation of 16,000:dol- 
lars for such an object was unreasonable or improper. - 


Mr, POLK said his only object had been to ascertain 
the sense of the House, and discover how far they were 
disposed to go, in appropriations of this character, during 
the present session. A bill had passed the House but.a 
few days since, containing an unusually large appropria- 
tion for works of this nature. The present bill did not 
present such an appeal asthe other bill had done. ` In be- 
half of thatit was said that the workshad been commenc- 
ed, and if they should not be completed, the money al- 
ready expended would be thrown away. No such ar- 
gument could be applied to the present bill. The pro- 
posed works, entirely new, are now first to be appro- 
priated for. If they should not be-resisted now, next 


year the same argument would be used in their favor 


which had been brought forward in support of the 
other bill, Gentiemen would tell the House that, by 
commencing the works, it had given an implied pledge 
that they were to be completed, and completed they 
must be, cost what it might. He trusted gentlemen 
would stop insuch a course. The bill contained various 
amendments which had not been reported from’ the 
Committee on Internal Improvements, and’.which, ‘it 
was therefore fair toinfer, had not received their ap- 
probation, but had’ been inserted on the suggestion of 
members in Committee of the Whole. ` . 

‘Mr. EVANS, of Maine, in reply to Mr. Carson, ob- 
served that that gentleman had considered some of the 
objects in this bill a8 old acquaintances. But, instead 
of this, the works were entirely new; and the propo- 
sition to construct them had never before been submit- 
ted to the House. The gentleman had told the House 
that he did not know where the Kennebeck river was. 
Mr. E. was sorry to learn the fact, but he believed the 
Kennebeck river was a stream not altogether unknown 
in this country. If the gentleman inquired, he would’ 
find that it had had a place in our. national history 
some time before the honorable member was born, as 
every one must know who had read any thing about the 
expedition against Quebec. All that had - heretofore 
been appropriated in reference to this river, was a sum 
for the removal of one rock. The improvement now 
propesed, though on the same river, was twenty miles 
distant from the former. Tt. had. been -particularly 
surveyed by Colonel Abert, and a very minute and de- 
tailed account of it was contained in an able report 
from that officer.. There was no deception or imposition 
attempted. Mr. E. then: quoted the report. If the 
gentleman knew nothing about this work, it must be 
because he had not read the report. Mr. E, concluded 
by some general remarks on the claims of the State of 
Maine. i j : 

Mr. DUNCAN felt himself called upon to say some- 
thing in reply 'to-the gentleman from Tennessee. The 
gentleman had suggested that it was time the House. 
should stop appropriating for objects of this. kind until 
those already in progress were completed. Mr. D; must 
take the liberty to disagree with him. He could not 
assent to such an opinion unless a stop was to be put to- 


the whole operations of Government. Commerce upon 
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Jokes had increased beyond all calculation, yet it was 
exposed to imminent dangers for the want of better har- 
bors. Some-of the objects in this and the other bill 
had been to.improve.such harbors as-did exist. For the 
avant of these improvements much property and many 
lives had been Jost. On Lake Michigan a valuable 
engineer had unhappily perished. , 
Mr, FELDER said he wished some gentleman to give 
him information whether any engineer in the employ 
of this Government had ever reported unfavorably in 
relation to any work that ever was proposed. Mr. F. 
hero paused for a moment, and then said thatlas no 
gentleman could inform him of any, he took it for grant- 
ed there was none. He would, therefore, put another 
question.. Had any member of that Howse ever been 
known to oppose any project, however wild, the appro- 
tiation for which was to be expended within his own 
Fistriet? . He believed that there had been members in 
that House, who were willing to hazard the Union for 


a miserable scramble of some forty or fifty thousand 


dollars. Gentlemen knew perfectly well that there was 


a portion of the House whose principles would not 


permit them to accept of these bribes, And what they 
saved by 


squandered elsewhere. And what good was it to do! 


Mr. F, had seen many of these famous. works of internal 
improvement, and. hé would not give a chew of tobac- 


do for any one of them. There was a great forton Lake 
Champlain, that had cost half a million of dollars. 
He had been upon the spot, and when he saw it, it 
was aplit-open from top to bottom, and one-half of it 
was sunk in the mud. The people of the neighborhood 
had got- all the iron work out of it, and when he was 
there they were digging out the brick. Yet he did not 
doubt that some member of Congress, by bringing for- 
ward the scheme, had perpetuated his popularity for 
several successive elections, Mr. F. said he knew per- 
fectly well that all he could say would have no effect, 
but he was very sure that if the gentlemen who urged 
this system loved this Union as well as he did, they 
never would put it at hazard for objects of this descrip- 
tion, What sort of a scene had he witnessed? No 
gooner had the bill come into the House, than he had 
seen fifteen or twenty gentlemen with each an amend- 
mentin his hand, springing up, making little bandit 
attacks on the treasury, hoping to seize upon the mo- 
ney, and have it squandered in their neighborhood, One 
who should enter the Hall for the first time, would be 
struck with strange emotions on viewing such a specta- 
cle. ‘Was there any thing like a system pursued? No, 
nothing like it, But each man tried to get as much as 
he could squandered within his own district.. But gen- 
tlemen might be assured that money got in that way 
would never do any good. It was an ordinance of the 
Almighty, that money got by such means should do no 
good to’ those who got possession of it. All the money 
expended in this way hitherto, had ended in nothing 
but dividing the country. And he warned gentlemen 
toremember that if the system went on, it went on at 
the hazard of the Union. 

Mr, ALLAN, of Kentucky, said the gentlemen from 
North Carolina ond Tennessee [Mr. Carson and Mr. 
Pot} had-assailed this bill with nearly as much-acrimo- 
ny as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ArouEr] did the 
internal improvement bill, which received the sanction 
of a large majority of this House a few -days past. The 
gentleman from Virginia, said Mr. A..spoke of that bill 
as containing extravagant and scandalous appropria- 
tions of money! The gentleman from North Carolina 
said that this bill was- a deception, because it proposed 
to‘eommence:-new ‘works ; and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee signalized his-zeal forthe treasury in the discus- 
sion of both ‘bills, Mr. A. said it would indeed have 
been: well for the treasury if these-gentlemen had recol- 
lected ‘a dittle sooner their guardianship over.it. When 
the: bills ‘mere ‘before: the House to defray the expenses of 
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our foreign intercourse, these gentlemen made no word 
of objection, but, on the contrary, used their eloquence 
and their votes for the appropriation of the thousands 
and the hundreds of thousands contained in those: bills 
to pay outfits and salaries to the ministers and tributets 
the Turks. The gentlemen did not withhold their vote 
even from the enormous appropriation of 590,000.dol- 
lars to pay for Indian improvements and Indian ration, 
But when it is proposed to make an American road,-or 
open the navigation of an American. river, the gentle- 
men instantly recollect that they are the guardians-of 
the publie treasure. There seems to be an effort in this 
foreign affairs, to the entire neglect of every domestic 
concern. We have heard so many eulogies on treaties 
and paid such extravagant sums to support idle pageants 
at foreign courts, that we are losing fast all disposition 
to improve the internal condition of our own country, 
The prosperity of the people is not based on our foreign 
relations, The navigation of one of our noble riversis 
of more consequence to the industry of our country 
than all the treaties which have ever been made with 
all the nations of the earth, since the acknowledgmient 
of American independence. It is true that due regart 
should be paid to our foreign relations, but they should 
be ever held as subordinate to our domestic affair 
We now see the candidates for all the offices in theha- 
tion and in the States, with treaties in their hands, sue: 
ing for popular favor, and pleading for their advance: 
ment the merits of some negotiation. It is time, said 
Mr. A., that we should come down from this pompons 
intercourse with foreign courts, which has made usso 
giddy, and betake ourselves to the plain republica 
task of clearing out our rivers, so that our farmers aml 
mechanics can send their produce safely to market, Thè 
appropriations to whieh the gentleman from Virginiag! ve 
such decided opposition, were made to finish works alréa 
dy begun, in pursuance of estimates furnished by coi 
petent engineers in the service of the Government, and 
in conformity to the recommendations of the proper 
heads of departments, with the sanction of the Presi- 
dent; yet the gentleman doubted whether many of the 
places mentioned in the bill had even a local habitation. 
This was certainly one of the most direct attacks made 
on the administration during the present session, Mr 
A. said he would never give either indiscriminate cei 
sure or praise to any administration. He would, with 
much pleasure, defend the present against the charge 
of useless expenditures for internal improvements. Bub 
sir, the gentleman from Virginia ought not to complain; 
more of the public treasure has been. disbursed within 
the limits of his State than any in this Union except 
New York. Here is a report from the treasury showing 
the amount disbursed in each State from the year 1789, 
to the year 1829, by which it appears that there bis 
been expended in the State of Virginia $3,017,988 for 
fortifications, lighthouses, roads, and canals. The-inter 
nal improvement principle, in the construction of light 
houses, has been exerted by this Government in favor 
of Virginia every year since 1791, The road-making 
power commenced under Mr. Jefferson, and with ‘his 
approbation, in 1806, and the great national road past 
ing through a part of Virginia is one of the monuments 
of his fame. 200,000 were subscribed by this Govert: 
ment for the stock of the company incorporated’ ta 
mark the Dismal Swamp canal, so that Virginia is receiv: 
ing the benefit of theinternal improvement power inalls 

its forms, in lighthouses, roads, and canals, Andsolongas 
thesesplendid and durable works shall stand to benefitand 
adorn that ancient and renowned commonwealth, they 
will be-also monuments to teach succeeding generations 
the necessary and beneficent power which has been cot” 
fided to this Government, to bind the various portions: 
this continent together by means of internal improvement. 


The gentleman from North Caroline objects to this bill, be 
cause it proposes tocommencenew-works. Mr. A:said that 


country to direct the public mind exclusively to-enr _ 
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another in clearing their land or eutting’ their harvest, - 
they called such an assemblage “a bee.” Now, he had 
always resisted the bees in this House, and he should do 
so now. He did not:go for this bill, but should vote 
against it. oe : 

Mr, INGERSOLL, in reply to Mr. Porx’s. remark. in 
relation to the amendments introduced into. the present 
bill, explained, and stated: that. the only amendments. 
that related to his State had received the sanction of 
is mistaken. In obedience to a resolution of this House, | the committee, though too late to be inserted in the bill 
which he [Mr. A.] had the honor to offer at an early | as reported. The present motion would decide whether 
period of the session, the Secretary of the Treasury re- | the system would stop or no. As to what had been said 
ported the amount of appropriations which had been | of the large amount of the appropriation, it should be 
made during the years 1880 and 1831, which he now | remembered that the bill this year included classes of 
held in his hand, and by which it appears that the sum | objects which, on former occasions, had. been distributed 
appropriated for internal improvements, including light- | into separate bills.. ae 
houses, monuments, beacons, placing buoys, breakwaters, | In reply to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr- 
piers, improvement of bays, inlets, rivers and harbors, | FELDER, | who had inquired whether any. officer of the: 
roads, canals, &c, during these two years, amounted to | engineer corps had ever reported unfavorably in regard. 
the sum of $2,770,824, which proves that the appropria- | toa single object proposed, he could tell the gentleman: 
tions in either of these years exceeded the sums eon-| that he knew of some instances: in. which. they had. 
tained in the tivo bills of this session. But, sir, said Mr. | The gentleman had seen a dilapidated fort on Lake 
A. the name of Kentucky is in this bill. There is an| Champlain, and therefore he would have:the House to 
appropriation to improve the navigation of the river of | go against the whole system of internal improvements, 
that name. In this river, Mr. A. said his constituents | But he would take the liberty of reminding that gentle-, 
had a deep interest; it washed his entire district, But, | man, that, if there had been any extravagance in the ex- 
sir, there seems to be aa ill fate attending internal im- | penditure of the public money on fortifications, nearly the 

provement bills which contain the name of Kentucky. | whole of that extravagance had happened south of the 
On a former occasion Kentucky was told she could not | Potomac. The gentleman’s favorite argument, therefore, 
have the small sum of 150,000 dollars, which had been | about this system's drawing money from one section. of 
voted to her by the representatives of the people, to aid | the Union to, expend it in another, would not bear him 
in the formation of a road, for two reasons. The first | through. 

was, because thissum could not be spared until the na-| Mr. JOHNSTON, of Virginia, in reply to Mr. ALLAN, 
tional debt was paid; and the second reason was, be-| observed that the expenditures to which that gentle- 
cause a road in Kentucky was a local object, in which | man’s remarks had applied consisted almost exclusively 
the people of the other States had no interest. But not- | of military and navil appropriations, Large sums had 
withstanding the pressure of the publie debt was such | been expended upon the very heavy. forts at the mouth 
that Kentucky could not have the poor sum of one hun-| of Hampton roads, as well as upon lighthouses. These 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, yet at the very same | were improvements in which. Virginia alone was not 
time there was given to the other States, with the most | concerned, but in which other States were almostequally 
willing and bountiful hand, 2,770,824 dollars, to carry | interested. “While three millions had been expended on 
on works of internal improvement, And at the very | military and naval objects, the amount expended upon: 
time that Kentucky was told that her roads were local, | internal improvements, properly so called, had been just, 
ample appropriations were bestowed to improve creeks | eighty dollars, s 
in other States that you can scarcely find onthe maps. | Mr. ALLAN replied that his remark had been gene- : 
But notwithstanding this bad luck, Mr. A. said he felt | ral. He had said that more of the publio money had 
bound to make another effort for the benefit of his State, | been disbursed in Virginia than in any. other State of 
and for the success of the cause of internal improvements. | the Union, except New. York, and such was the fact, 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, said this was the first bill for | As to no more than eighty dollars having been spent on 
internal improvement, in which his constituents and | works of internal improvement, the gentleman appeared 
himeelf were peculiarly interested. The first item of] to forget the 150,000 dollars expended in aid of the Dis- 
this bill proposed an appropriation of ten thousand dollars | mal Swamp canal. 
for the improvement of the Kennebeck river, on the] Mr. JOHNSTON had understood the argument to be 
banks of which he resided. Having for a long time be- | that although Virginia complained of the system of in- 
lieved that the present system of internal improvement | ternal improvements, she had herself been a favorite of 
by the General Government was unequal, improvident, | that system, which certainly could not besaid-with truth. 
and every way improper, he had uniformly,resisted it. | A subscription had indeed peen made to the steck of her 
And he should not now change his course because one of | canal, but this had been done invito domino i for, instead 
the improvements proposed happened to be in a river | of considering this a favor, her representatives had al- 
which passed by his own house. If any object of the | ways protested against. it. è . 
kind could benefit the people of that vicinity, this cer-]} Mr. DODDRIDGE said that- he must set his colleague 
tainly was one, The improvement itself was invaluable ; | right as to one small matter in stating the account be- 
but a majority of the people he represented did not be- | tween Virginia and the United States: In saying that 
lieve that this Was a proper mode of conducting internal | her representatives had always protested against. the. 
Improvements, since they believed that they had as much | appropriation for the stock of the Dismal Swamp canal, 
knowledge of what was for their interest as this Govern- | heshould have made some little discrimination... 
ment could possibly have: and they were not at allj Mr. JOHNSTON thanked .his colleague, and very 
obliged to the Government for taking money out of their | cheerfully admitted that all her representatives had not 
pockets, and then returning it to them again in the form } done so. 
of such appropriations; they would rather be left in the! Mr. DODDRIDGE, believing that the debate could 
possession and control of their own resources. Mr. B. | lead to no good, demanded the previous question, but 
said he viewed this as a log-rolling. system, or,{to use the | withdrew the motion at the request of testa, He 
expression common in his part of the country, it was a| Mr. MoDUFFIE,who, apprehending that the bill was . 
system of bees. When farmers get together to help one | about to produce a very extended debate, which must su. : 


so far from this being an objection, it was with him a 
recommendation. He hoped to see new works com- 
menced, fremptime to time, as the public interest might 
require, until every obstacle in the way‘ of the social, po- 
litical, and’ commercial intercourse of the people of the 
United States should be removed. The gentleman from 
Tennessee hag spoken of this and the former bill as eon- 
taining appropriations not only useless, but large beyond 
the example of any former year. In this the gentleman 
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attentively read over the bill, and all the amendments. 


persede the orders of.the.day, moved that the . further. 
consideration ‘of it be postponed to Monday next. 

Mr, ELLSWORTH remonstrated against such a course, 
as being in fact equivalent to the destruction of the bill. 

Mr, CRAIG, with a view to test the sense of the 
House, moved to:lay the bill upon the table. 

As this motion superseded a motion for postponement, 
this question was put, and decided by yeas and nays as 
follows: yeas.82, nays 101. ee 

So-the. House refused to lay the bill on the table. 

The question mow recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Pork to-strike out the enacting clause of the bill, 

Mr, CARSON requested Mr. Porx to withdraw the 
motion, but 

Mr; POLK refused to do so. He observed that gen- 
tlemen seem to throw out the idea that his motion 
amounted to an attack upon the whole system ; and that, 
should it prevail, the system must be abandoned. But 
this was not by any means the case. 
the House to the very large sum proposed to be appro- 


priated. He should not be drawn away into an argu- 
ment for or against the administration, although the 
remarks which had been used amounted almost to an in- 
He could not see the ap- 
plicability of the argument drawn from the appropria- 
If it amounted to any 


vitation to take that course. 


tions for foreign. intercourse. 
thing, it was this.. You must make no foreign treaties. 
Mr. P. had always thought that the main object of, the 
action of the General Government was the extended re- 
lations of the country; but the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, Arran] seemed to desire that all its actions 
should be confined to matters of internal improvement. 
Mr.P, would forbear any comment on the appropria- 
tions under the present or the past administration, for 
purposes of foreign intercourse. Mr. P, madesome fur- 
ther remarks in opposition to the bill generally, pro- 
fessing himself equally opposed to both bill and amend- 
ments. He had often observed that propositions for 
large amounts of money always passed the House more 
readily than those for smaller ones. When the bill re- 
ported by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wurrrizsey] 
asked of the House a little money to pay for a horse or 
a wagon destroyed in the war, the appropriation was 
often warmly contested ; butlet a bill come in giving a 
million of dollars at a blow, and all serious opposition 
to it was cried down. 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the House would allow 
the friends of the bill to go to the question. He would 
make, however one general remark on the nature of the 
opposition which had been urged against this bill, and 
every measure of the same kind that he had witnessed. 
The opposers confined themselves to general reflections, 
more or less severe, on all appropriations for these pur- 
poses. ‘Tlie House had now been debating this bill for 
an hour anda half, and yet not one single word had 

` been said by any of those who spoke against the bill, 
against any one of the appropriations it contained. 
gentleman chose to discuss the question of- the constitu- 
tionality of such appropriations, there wonld be a time 
for that, as Solomon declared that there was for all things. 
A gentleman had moved to strike out the enacting 
clause, and had favored the House with his opinions as 
to the general principle of all these appropriations. He 
appeared tobe against the wholeof them. In likeman- 
ner the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FELDER] had 
delivered-a general philippic against the system. He in- 
formed the House that he had seen a fort on Lake Cham- 
plain in a ruinous condition. But this bill was not for 
erecting a fort. It was for improving harbors, and 
opening the navigation of rivers. The gentleman had 
said that he did not object to appropriations for light- 
houses, because they were useful to commerce. But 
this was a bill for objects substantially of the same kind. 
Rince the present debate had commenced, Mr, A. had 


He had but called 


if 


and he did not find one on which any gentleman could. 
lay his finger-and ‘say that it was not a proper object, 


provided he admitted the principle at all. Mr. A. said. 
the same thing of the amendments as of the original: 
pill: that, if there was a gentleman in that House who 
would rise in his place, and say that any one of the 
objects was not a proper one, and would give any r 
sons for the opinion which might be called reasonable, 
he, for one, would agree to strike it out. I have, said: 
Mr. A, but one word more to add. We have this day: 
heard what I have too often heard in this House. We 
have been told that if these appropriations pass, they: 
will dissolve the Union. There was hardly a question, 
that now arose in the House, in reference to which they 
were not told the same thing. When we lately passed 
an act of gratitude to those who had fought in the bat- 
tles of the revolution, we were told that if the bill 
passed it would dissolve the Union; and now we are 
told that if we spend 300,000 dollars on new subjects of 
internal improvement, we do it at the hazard of the 
Union. Gentlemen, if they please, may threaten us. 
with a dissolution of the Union, in place and out of 
place, “in season and out of season;” but I here give 
it as my opinion, before my country, and before my God, 
thatif the House shall settle this question by declaring 
that they will engage in no more works of internal 
improvement, this Union will soon break in pieces; 
and I will add that it will not deserve to be preserved. 
Mr. STEWART was about to reply to the remarks. of 
Mr. Porz, when the CHAIR said that he had been re 
minded that the question was on the motion to postpong 
and that motion did not admit of a debate upon the 
merits. Mr. S. deprecated the amendment as tending to 
a waste of time, and pressed for an immediate settlement 
of the question. i 2 
Mr. McDUFFIE said he should regularly move a post- 
ponement of this subject as often as it should come up, 
until the tariff should be disposed of. : 
The question was then put on postponing, and decided 
in the negative—yeas 86, nays 102. : 
After some remarks from Mr. STEW ART, in reference 
to the comparative amount of appropriations for this 
and the preceding years, and the overflowing condition 
of the treasury, the question was then put on striking 
out the enacting clause of the bill, and decided by yess 
and nays as follows: yeas 72, nays 101. l A 
Sothe House refused to strike out the enacting clause, 
The amendments reported by the Committee of the 
Whole were then taken up in order, and, being agreed 
to, the bill was ordered to a third reading—yeas 102, 
nays 73, as follows: 3 
YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton, Allan, Allison, Ap- 
pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Banks, Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Beardsley, Briggs. Jobn 
C. Broadhead, Bullard, Burd, Cahoon, Carr, Choate, 
Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates 
Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, 
John Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, “‘Dod- 
dridge, Duncan, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward 
Everett, Horace Everett, Grennell, Hodges, Heister,, 
Howard, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, 
Jewett, Richard M. Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Joh 
King, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher 
Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, MeKennan, Mer: 
cer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pierson, Pite 
cher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Root, Russel, Sem- 
mes, W. B. Shepard, Slade, Southard, Spence, Stan: 
berry, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Philemon 
Thomas, John Thompson, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance’ 
Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Watmough, 
Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Frede- 
rick Whittlesey, : Edward D. White, Worthington, 
Young.—102, — 
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NAYS —Measrs. ‘Alexander; Anderson; Angel, Archer, 
Barnwell, Barringer, James Bates, Bell, Bergen, : Be- 
thune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, 
Bucher, Cambreleng, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, 
Clayton, Coke, Connor, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, 
Dewart, Doubleday, Drayton, Felder, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Wil- 
liam Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hogan, 
Horn, Hubbard, Ihrie, Jarvis, Charles C. Johnston, Adam 
King, Lamar, Lewis, Mann, William McCoy, McDuffie, 
McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nuckolls, Pat- 
ton, Plummer, Polk, Roane, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Stephens, W. Thomp- 
son, Verplanck, Campbell P. White, Wickliffe, Wil- 
liams,—73. 


VIRGINIA CLAIMS. 


The House then took up the bill for the Virgina 
claims. : 

[This bill proposed to appropriate about $600,000 to 
the State of Virginia, to reimburse moneys paid by her 
to certain regiments of the Virginia line, which had, on 
application by General Washington, been transferred to 
the continental service} ` 

Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, went into a brief detail 
of the facts on which the claim was founded. He denied 
that Virginia now came before the House to ask the 
Government to discharge the engagements she had en- 
tered into with her own troops. Mr. B. explained that, 
as to two of the regiments, they had served wholly in 
the continental service—one regiment at the battle of 
Brandywine; the other in a subsequent battle; both of 
which were fought for the preservation of Philadelphia, 
then the capital of the United States.. Another class 
provided for by the bill were troops which had chiefly, 
though not altogether, been employed in the service of 
the General Government. .Another class were those 
troops which had been employed in the conquest of the 
Western country, and as to whom the United States 
had agreed to pay Virginia the whole of the expenses 
incurred in the conquest or preservation of that portion 
of the country, The reason why these claims had been 
delayed to the present timè was this: at the close of the 
war, a board of officers was established to discriminate 
as to the claims. By an act of the commonwealth of 
Virginia, claimants were allowed to go into her courts 
of law, where she suffered herself to be implicated, 
These claimants did so, in the prosecution of their claims ; 
but the report of the board of officers being lost, the 
court, of appeals, according to the well known rule of 
law which requires that the best evidence shall be pro- 
duced which a case will admit of, decided against these 
claims, The report was afterwards found, and the 
cluimants obtained judgment against the State of Vir- 
ginia, for remuneration for those services which had 
been rendered, not to that State, but te the United 
States, . . 

Mr. BARSTOW, of New York, said that it was with 
great diffidence that he at any time rose to discuss a 
question in this House, and he was pecularly unwill- 
ing, at all times, to oppose any measure which was 
brought forward by the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Barzour.] Nothing buta sense of duty would 
ever induce him to throw himself upon the indulgence 
of the House; for he was contented, on all ordinary oc- 
casions, to give his vote honestly and conscientiously, 
and leave it to others, if they chose, to search for the 

` reasons of his conduct, and to put such construction 
upon his motives as they might deem proper. But, as he 
deemed the question now before the House to be one of 
great importance, not merely on account of the large 
amount of the claim, but because he considered the 
principle sought to be established by this bill of great 
consequence to this Government, he asked the attention 
of the House while he stated some of the reasons that 
would induce him to vote against this bill, 


-It will be recollected, said Mr. B., that at ai early day , 
the continental Congress took up the subject of allowing 
half pay to the officers of the revolutionary army who 
should serye to the end of the war. As early as 1778, or 
perhaps before that time, this important subject” was 
brought before them, but the, resolution which settled 
the principle of half pay for life was not adopted until 
the 11th of August, 1779.- The resolution of Congress 
of March 22, 1783, substituted five years’ whole pay, 
instead of half pay for life, at the request, or by the eon- 
sent of the officers entitled to the shme. Previous to 
the passage of the resolution of Congress of August, 
1779, the State of Virginia took up this subject, and in 
May, 1779, passed a law promising half pay, during life, 
to all the officers of the army who were citizens of that 
commonwealth, whether serving in the State troops or 
in the continental line, provided Congress did not make 
“tantamount provision” for them. This law of Vir- 
ginia was highly honorable to the legislature of that 
State, who, in anticipation of what Congress might 
do, had thus made the State liable to the expense | 
of half pay, for life, to all the officers of the army. 
who were citizens of that State. The very ‘words of 
the act show that it was considered a State bounty, 
and it was expected and intended, without doubt, 
that the State should pay all those for whom Congress 
did not make “tantamount provision ;” and it could 
not have been anticipated that Congress would go 
further than to provide for those who were on the con- 
tinental establishment. This was an act of enerosity on 
the part of Virginia, and the patriotic Virginians of 
those times could not have expected Congress to provide 
for the officers in their State troops, who were citizens 
of Virginia, without providing for the officers in. the 
State line of other States. Congress did provide, as was 
expected, for the officers of.the continental army, and 
consequently relieved Virginia from the payment of the 
officers of that State who were on the continental estab- 
lishment, | . 

I will not enter into a discussion of the claim which 
the officers of the State troops of Virginia might have 
had upon that State, nor will I inquire how or why it 
has happened that she has kept those officers out of 
their promised reward for half a century. Her law of 
May, 1779, ought not to have been misunderstood, I 
know, however, that it has been evaded, under a pre- 
tence that those officers did not serve to the end of the 
war. It appears evident to me, however, that the 
claim of those officers upon Virginia was founded in 
Justice, and, as they were not discharged until February, 
1783, they had good right to suppose they had served to 
the end of the war, although the definitive trèaty of 
peace was not ratified til) some time after, š 

The laws of Virginia having permitted private citizens 
to commence suits against the State, it seems that some 
of the officers, or their representatives, have recently 
commenced suits for the half pay promised by the act of 
May, 1779, and the courts have decided that the State is 
bound to pay those claims. The amount appropriated 
by the bill- before the House is a little more than $400, 
000; butI believe the whole amount, as stated by the 
agent of the State of Virginia in his memorial, is some- 
what more than $600,000. 

I have considered the act of Virginia an act of gene- 
rosity, and highly ereditable to that patriotic State, and 
I cannot believe that those who passed that law ever 
intended to make it the foundation of a claim upon the 
Government of the Union. Other States of this Union 
have passed similar acts of generosity, and have 
carried them into effect, and have themselves pro- 
vided the means, without ever. even dreaming. of 
calling upon the General Government to indemnify 
them. The State of South Carolina has a pension 
list of revolutionary soldiers who are paid under. her 
own State laws, and out of her State treasury. Penn- 
sylvania pays annually in pensions to the soldiera of 
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_ her State line more tlian $20,000, @ has also given 
bounties.in lands to a large Soins Mate South Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania asked remuneration at your 
hands?. They certainly have as good reason to do so as 
the State of Virginie has, in the case now before us. 
New York, sir, has exceeded every State in the Union in 

“her munificence to the soldiers of the- revolution. Has 
not that State set apart the fairest portion of her lands 
—the very garden of her possessions, to her soldiers who 
fouglit the battles of the country? Has she asked this 
Government to indemnify her for these acts of generosi- 
ty and munificence to those who served their country in 
her greatest peril? Should the State of New York (al- 
though the State which I have the honor in part to re- 
present here) ask this Government to indemnify her for 
expenses incurred by her own acts of generosity, I would 
be among the first to oppose her claim. I would say to 


her, “ perform your own patriotic promises, and not sa- 
y P y 


crifice the honor you have acquired 
muneration from others.” 

Besides, the accounts of the different States with each 
other and with Congress during the war of the revolu- 
tion wer’ long since disposed of and settled. The law 
of Congress of 1790 directed the appointment of com- 
missioners to settle all these claims. That law barred all 
accounts not adjusted and allowed by the several States 
previous to the year 1788. Those commissioners did 
adjust the accounts of all the States upon just and equi- 
table principles. Those accounts, sir, consisted of moneys 
advanced; pay and subsistence of the soldiers of the 
State troops and militia; munitions of war; camp equi- 
page, and every other necessary advance made by the 
several States in support of the common cause. All these 
expenses and advances were allowed and settled. 

n answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Wioxuwreg, ] I can only say that, in my judg- 
ment, this claim now set up by the State of Virginia, if it 
had been made at that time, would not have been al- 
lowed. It was of a different nature from those claims 
which were allowed. It grew out of a State law—a mere 
act of State generosity, and was no part of the necessary 
expenses for the common defence. They could not have 
allowed half pay to the officersof the Virginia State line 
without making the same rule apply to all the States. 

The gentleman from Virginia,[Mr. Barsour] tells you 
that these regiments of the State line of the State of Vir- 
ginia were brave; that they fought many important bat- 
tles in defence of the whole country, and not merely in 
defence of the State of Virginia, Tagree with him that 
the soldiers of that patriotic State were brave, and that 
they fought for the common defence of the whole coun- 
try; but did not the State troops and militia of the other 
States fight also for the whole country, and for the com- 
mon cause! Did not the militia of New England act a 
conspicuous part on many occasions, and particularly at 
the battle of Saratoga? And have their officers received 
half pay for life? 

When this bill was before the Committee of the 
Whole the other day, I took occasion to say that it in- 
volved principles new and unknown to this Govern- 
ment, and that no precedent for it could be found in 
our laws. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr Bar- 
sour] then said, in reply, that the principles contained 
in this bill were well settled, and that Congress had, 
more than once during the present session, recognised 
the same; and, I believe, he alluded to the provision 
made during the present session for the officers of 
Colonel Gibson’s regiment. This assertion was made 
with so much confidence at the time, that I did not 
know but I might have been mistaken in the position I 
then took. But let us examine this subject. When a bill 
was under consideration, some time ago, in this House, 
allowing five years’ full pay to an officer of Gibson’s 
regiment, I then took occasion to make some objection 
to the bill, on the ground that Gibson’s regiment. be- 


by aceepting a re- 


longed to the Virginia State line, and not to the conti” 
nental establishment. The gentleman then assured the 
House that Gibson's regiment had been transferred 
to the continental line, iw the place of a regiment 
which had been principally destroyed at the battle of 
Germantown, and mentioned a resolution or lawvof. 
the Legislature of Virginia making the transfer. He: 
also informed the House that this regiment had been’ 
recognised at the Pension Office as a continental regis. 
ment, and entitled to pensions under the act of 1828 
The pension act of 1828, it will be recollected, provided: 
only for those who served during the war in the conti. 
nental Jine, and were entitled to the bounty of eighty: 
dollars by the resolution of Congress of May 15th, 1778): 
in ease they served to the end of the war. The acts:of: 
the present session of Congress, therefore, which pro- 
vided for certain officers of Gibson’s regiment, were 
ed under the belief that this regiment was in fact a 


continental regiment. But it is not pretended that the 
regiments mentioned in the bill before us were conti- 
nental regiments. E 
The truth is, that the gentleman from Virginia, as 
well as the Secretary of the Treasury, were mistaken in 
supposing that Gibson’s regiment was ever considered 
by the old Congress as a continental regiment. Ican 
find nothing in the journals that goes to confirm suck 


fan opinion, Although the head of the Pension Office 


may have decided in their favor, yet we know also that 
the decisions of that officer have not always been sati« 
factory where he has rejected claims; and he may have 
sometimes committed an error in allowing claims which 
were not entitled to such a decision. Neither the reso. 
lution of Congress of August, 1779, nor the act of Cons 
gress of 1828, provided for any persons except such as 
served for and “during the war,” or had become super 
numerary by the consolidation of the army on the lst of 
January, 1780. I believe I am correct in saying that if 
Gibson’s regiment was ever placed on the continental 
establishment, it did not continue on that establishment 
until the end of the war. It was discharged in October; 
1781, immediately after the battle of Yorktown, and the 
capture of Cornwallis. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, I cannot con- 
sider this claim as having any foundation in justice Its 
allowance would open the door to claims without num 
ber from the other States, resting on principles of's 
similar nature, and which it was the intention ôf the 
law of Congress of 1790 to guard against. I cannot, on 
the whole, refrain from expressing my astonishment that 
the State of Virginia should have resisted this just claim: 
of her officers for half a century, and, when forced by # 
decision of her own courts to fulfil the promise she made 
her old soldiers, by the act of 1779, and which was s0 
honorable to the patriots of that day, and when being 
no longer able to put off the payment, that she should 
apply to the General Government to relieve her from 
her own honorable and voluntary act of generosity to- 
wards so deserving a class of her citizens. 

Mr. A. H. SHEPPERD, of North Carolina, followed, 
and occupied the floor until half past four o'clock. He 
was opposed to the bill, The difficulties which might 
arise in the settlement of these claims in future times 
had been anticipated by Congress in 1790, and, to pre 
vent such a difficulty, a board of commissioners was ap- 
pointed, and an act passed for the adjustment of these 
State accounts. 

[At the request of Mr. S. the act to which he alluded 
was read. } : 

By the settlement which took place in consequence of 
that act, Mr. S. contended that these claims had been sèt- 
tled, and that to grant them would be to disturb that set 
tlement. Mr. S. further contended that the fact of State 
troops fighting occasionally in the other parts of the eoun-: 
try did not give them a claim on the United States a8 
continental troops; that, therefore, this claim must be 
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and consequently limited by the act of | citizens of Arkansas wanted a good road to enable them 
P ants act all ach dae were United to Oc- to.assemble on the frontiers, for their defence against 
tober of the year 1788, and consequently these claims | these incursions of the Indians, &e. : : 
could not be sustained. under that act, because they had Mr. CLAY said that he would give up the whole ter- 
not, been allowed by the State at. the time provided. | ritory of Arkansas at any time, to have a final disposi- 
Mr. S. contended that there was no evidence that Vir- | tion made of the tarif. : Í . 
ginia regarded the officers embraced in this bill as of]. The question on postponing the bill until Thursday 
that class termed supernumerary officers. He said that | week was then carried—yeas 88, nays.64. 
if this claim was allowed, he saw no reason why they| The bill for the improvement of harbors, and of the 
should not appoint another board of commissioners, to navigation of certain rivers, coming up for its third 
see if they could, at this late ‘day, do more ample jus- | reading, Mr. ADAMS expressed his hope that a bill in- 
tice to the claimants of this character. He had no doubt volving interests so important would not share the 
that something might be done to Virginia; but if these | fate of the previous bills, in being postponed. — 
claims were allowed, it would open again the whole}! Mr. CLAY moved the postponement of this bill, as of 
subject.of State claims on the General Government. He | the preceding. 
contended, however, that it was too late now; and,| Mr. HUNTINGTON demanded the yeas and nays 
moreover, that there were no accounts by which they | thereon, which were ordered, and the motion for post- 
could, with any ground of reason or justice, disturb the ponement prevailed—yeas 86, nays 83. ; 
` : Mr. ADAMS remarked if there had been a full atten- 


settlement of the commissioners of 1790, 
: dance, this postponement would not have occurred. 
THE TARIFF. 


The House'then went into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and took up the bill reported by 
the Committee on Manufactures, on the subject of the 
tariff. 

Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, rose. The ques- 
tion before us, said he, is one of. deep and absor. ing 
interest, not merely because it involves the considera- 
tion of a general plan of taxation complicate in its 
principles, and intricate in its details, but because upon 
the decision which it shall receive from Congress de- 
pends the alternative of harmony or discord throughout 
this confederated republic, This being my conviction, 
I shall endeavor to approach its discussion, in the tone, 
and with the feelings, whieh are appropriate to a sub- 
ject so extensive in its consequences for good or evil, for 
weal or wo, 

Although, in my judgment, said Mr. D., the protec- 
tive system is founded in a fallacious and injurious pol- 
icy, at variance with the spirit of the constitution and 
the genius of our institutions, I yet do not propose for- 
mally to enforce my opinion by any elaborate argu- 
ment, To what has already been said upon this subject, 
both in this House and out of it, I would impart neither 
novelty nor illustration. In my remarks, therefore, I 
shall confine myself almost entirely to the effects which 
it is calculated to produce, not upon the labor and the 
capital of the country, but upon its tranquillity and 
safety. 

A majority of the people of the United States and of 
their representatives are devotedly attached to the pro- 
tective system, and a large minority of the people and 
of their representatives deprecate it as utterly subver- 
sive of their prosperity. ‘These opposite sentiments 
have neither originated in, nor grown out of, the party 
dissensions of the past or of the present times, nor do 
they partake of their fluctuating nature, but remain 
deeply rooted and unchanged amidst all political chan- 
ges. The advocates of restriction, nevertheless, insist 
that the advocates of free trade are under a delusion in 
supposing that they are aggrieved by a protective tariff. 
Surely it savors not a little of dogmatism and annoy- 
ance in the restrictionists to assume that they are the 
only competent tribunal to decide upon the expediency 
of ‘a measure, the operation of which they who complain 
of it know and feel, Why should the Southern agricul- 
turists be less capable to judge of that which affects 
themselves, than the Northern and Eastern manufactu- 
rers to judge of that by which they are affected? Are 
discernment and common sense altogether banished from 
the people of the South, so that they are compelled to 
view what relates to themselyes through the medium. 
of other understandings, or are they to be charged with 
wantonly announcing opinions ‘which they do not 


Tuuspay, June 6. 
THE COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. STANBERRY ‘said, the sélect committee to 
which had been referred the investigation of the alleg- 
ed attempted frauds committed by the late Secretary of 
War and Samuel Houston, had instructed him to ask 
leave'of the House to sit thereon during the sitting of 
the House; and he submitted a motion to that effect. 

Mr. DRAYTON objected, and remarked that if the 
business of the select committee was important, the bu- 
giness of the House was much more so, and peter 
when there was such a subject as the tariff to be dis- 
cussed, which imperiously demanded the attention of 
every member who desired that that question should be 
adjusted with a view to calm the fever then existing in 
the public mind. He considered the duty of the select 
committee to be of infinitely less importance than the 
discussion and decision of the tariff question. But if 
the House thought otherwise, he must request to be ex- 
cused from serving on that committee. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he had made the motion by 
the unanimous desire of such of the committee as had 
attended to the business of the investigation. The res- 
olution recently adopted by the Hoase to meet at ten 
o'clock, rendered it impossible for the committee to de- 
vote the time they had hitherto done to the investiga- 
tion, and if the motion did not prevail they could not 
prosecute it. With respect to the tariff or any other 
important business coming up, it would be in the pow- 
er of any honorable member to occasionally absent him- 
isa from the committee, as ‘he might feel it his duty so 
to do. i 

The motion of Mr. S, prevailed—yeas 71, nays 64. 

On the bill for the liquidation of certain claims of 
Virginia coming up, Mr. J. S. BARBOUR remarked 
that'he had not expected to witness ‘the hostility with 
which this bill had been met ; but he was, at this mo- 
ment, unwilling to occupy the time of the House in 
debating it at length, to the prejudice of the more im- 
portant ‘subject of the tariff, and he therefore moved 
that its further consideration should be postponed until 
Thursday week; which was agreed to. 

The bill to incorporate the St. Francis Road Compan 
coming up fora third veading, Mr. CLAY moved that it 
be postponed until Thursday week, in order to take up 
the tariff bill, : 

_Mr. SEVIER complained that any delay should be 
given to this bill, which'he said was of more importance 


through the Senate after passing this House. If it was 
longer delayed, and until the discussion of the tariff 
closed, in all likelihood they would have Black Hawk 
making his inroads into the territory unresisted. ‘The 
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free, powerful, and harmonious ; and thefriends of řatióù- 
al liberty, in the old and in the new world, will still éon- 
template our constitution with reverence and admiration. 
I have already said that I shall not enter into: a ‘de 
tailed examination of the protective system. But, ag] 
differ from my colleague [Mr. McDurrix] in many of-his 
positions, and in many of the effects which he deduced 
from these positions, instead of formally replying to him, 
I shall briefly state my own views upon this guestio 
vexata. In my opinion, the burden of the protective tariff 
is borne, by individuals, in a ratio proportionate’ tó 
their consumption of protected articles; and whether 
the consumers be growers of cotton or wheat, or vendets 
of lumber or peltries, or builders of ships or houses, or 
professional men, or artisans, or laborers, they are still 
directly affected by the protective system, exactly ac: 
cording to their consumption. Indirectly, the cotton 
planter would be peculiarly injured by the protective 
tariff, if it could be shown that his cotton sold for less in 
the foreign markets than it would were those duties re- 
pealed. Were this the case, the prices of the cotton of 
Brazil, of Egypt, of the East and of the West Indies, and 
of the United States, would be graduated, respectively, 
by the scale of duties which, in these countries, were 
imposed upon the importations of the commodities of the 
nation by which their cotton was purchased ; but. we 
know that in the foreign markets the prices of all cot: 
tons are exclusively governed by their qualities and in- 
trinsic value. In Great Britain the cottons of the Unit 
ed States command a higher price than those which 
come from their own possessions, which receive theit 
productions without levying any duties upon their im; 
ortation. In one way, the cotton planter is indirectly, 
injured by the protective tariff. Ifthe duty upon cot: 
ton manufactures was a moderate one, the quantity con- 


entertain?. Without further pursuing a topic upon which 
argument has: been exhausted, I will undertake to ‘as- 
sert, what no observer of passing events will question, 
that whilst ii the Northern and Eastern States the pro- 
tective system: is hailed as a blessing, it is exeorated in 
the Southern States as a withering curse. From these 
geographical ‘differences, feelings and passions have 
been engendered, from which the most baleful conse- 
queñces:are to be apprehended. Should these States 
persevere in maintaining their irreconcilable opinions ; 
should the restrictionists continue their exertions to riv- 
et upon the citizens of the South what they conceive to 
be wrongs and oppressions; should the advocetes. of 
free. trade insist upon the immediate repeal of all im- 
posts, excepting for revenue; should both be resolved to 

ush their adverse doctrines to extremes upon the arena 
of this Hall, their contention must terminate in unquali- 
fied evil: even the successful in a struggle so desperate 
would have no cause of gratulation, no spoils of con- 
quest to reap, for their triumph would be as fatal to the 
victorious as to the vanquished. To arrest the progress 
of discontent, to avert from our country the perils with 
which it is threatened, we must divest ourselves of the 
pride of opinion, the corrupting suggestions of avarice, 
the debasing allurements of self-interest, and appeal to 
loftier motives and to purer.excitements, We must ap- 
peal. to a liberal policy and an enlightened patriotism. 
Our. constitution, in the language of Washington, was 
“the result of a spirit of amity, and of mutual deference 
and concession ;” and it is only by a transfusion into our 
bosoms of the spirit to which the constitution owed its 
birth, that we can accomplish its preservation, The 
advocates of restriction are called upon to co-operate in 
limiting the revenue to the necessary wants of the Gov- 
ernment, and to consent, after the extinguishment of 
the national debt, to a considerable diminution in the 
present rate of duties upon protected as well as unpro- 
tected articles. The advocates of free trade are called 
upon to forbear from requiring the sudden abandon- 
ment of protective duties, and to acquiesce in a gradual 
reduction of them, so regulated as to save from embar- 
yassment a large portion of our fellow-citizens, who have 
invested their capitals in various branches of industry, 
under reliance upon legislative protection. Can any 
good man desire that a system should be persisted in, 
which generates the bitterest animosities among those 
who are bound together by so many ties? Can any 
wise man believe that it could be persevered in with 
safety to ourselves? Can any one anticipate that the 
laws of a Government would long be obeyed, when 
millions of those upon whom they act detest them as 
the edicts of tyranny and oppression? The Union is 
cemented by the opinion of the reciprocal benefits which 
it diffuses: destroy this opinion, and the basis is pros- 
trated upon which the Union is erected. Ido not use 
this language in the tone of menace. I should deem it 
indecorous in me to resort to menace towards the mem- 
bers of this House, and unbecoming in them to be influ- 
enced by menace from whomsoever it might proceed. 
My object is to soothe—not to irritate :.to reconcile—not 
to provoke: to address myself to the good sense and to 
the good feelings of those who hear me; to impress up- 
on them the necessity of occupying a middle ground, 
and from thence, calmly and deliberately surveying the 
position in. which we stand, to adopt those healing 
measures which the crisis imperiously demands. Should 
we pursue this course; should we resolve to exchange 
mutual compromises and concessions; should we be ready 
to.offer mutual sacrifices upon the altar of concord, the 
clouds which now lower in our political horizon will be 
dispersed; the federal banner, with its stars and stripes, 
will still wave with undiminished and untarnished lustre 
and will again, should foreign foes assail us, be borne tri 
umphant upon the ‘ocean and the land; we shall still. 
present the glorious spectacle of a self-governed people, 


demand for the raw material of which they are composed, 
and a consequent increase of its price ; but as cotton is 
cultivated not only in extensive regions of the United 
States, but of other parts of the globe, the stimulant thug 
given to its production would soon occasion a larger 
quantity of itto be produced, by which the supply. 
would exceed the demand, as it does at present, and be 
followed by a corresponding reduction in its price. ~ 

I make these statements, said Mr. D., because I believe 
them to be correct. However averse I may be to any 
legislative act, I would not overrate the ill consequences 
which, in my judgment, proceed from it. The real evils 
of the protective system, without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, are such as to warrant the loudest complaints 
against it. The high protective duties compel the con- 
sumer to buy what he consumes at higher prices than 
he would purchase at were these duties levied only for 
the revenue. These high duties are paid not only:to 
the venders of foreign manufactures, but to the vender 
of protected domestic articles, by whieh one portion: of 
the community, and that infinitely the most numerous, 
pay a tax for the benefit of an infinitely smaller portion 
of the community. Thus the many are subjected to-4 
tax, whilst the few, from that taxation, receive a bounty, 
This distribution of burdens and benefits is rendered the 
more odious and intolerable, as the benefits are enjoyed 
by certain sections of the Union, and the burdens are 
borne by other sections of it ;, so that in the Eastern and 
Northern States, whilst the tax which they pay is mote 
than compensated to them by the bounty which they 
receive, (as is demonstrated by their incessant efforts te 
maintain and to increase protective duties,) the burden 
of the tax is laid upon the Southern States, without 
any compensation at all. Legislation of this charac: 
ter strikes at the root of social right and political 
equality, and may well be denounced by thoe 
who suffer from it, as unjust, injurious, partial and op- 
pressive, 

That, by the competition between American and Euro- 


. 


sumed would be greater, which would cause a greater 
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does not exclude them. Even the bill reported by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, regarded ‘as utterly de- 
structive of their interest by the restrictionists, contains 
protective duties ; for the duties in it of twenty-five per 
cent. upon woollens, iron, de. were intended to be pro- 
teetive, and they exceed by one hundred per cent, the: 
rate of dpties which, according to that bill, would be 
necessary for revenue. ‘The constitutional principle, 
therefore, would be as much violated by voting for that 
bill, as by voting for that which has been submitted by 
the Committee on Manufactures. I'shall, unhesitatingly, 
co-operate in sustaining a bill which shall afford sub- 
stantial relief to those who are aggrieved by the exist- 
ing tariff, although it may be protective in many of its 
provisions. Such a bill, at this critical period, ought 
to be regulated by a spirit of mutual concession apd 
compromise, uncontaminated by local prejudices or pri- 
vate interests; if not so regulated, it will increase in- 
stead of allaying the discontent which pervades s0 large 
a portion of the United States. The restrictionists re- 
verse the principle by which protection, granting it to 
be expedient, ought to be directed. A gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crawrorp] has argued, that. because 
the protective duty upon iron was fifteen per cent, many 
years ago, it ought now to be higher; and this ig 
the course of argument which the restrictionists have 
invariably pursued. They have constantly asked for an 
inerease of protection, even for the encouragement of 
those manufactures which had long been established, 
and which, according to their own representations, were 
in the most prosperous situation, In England, whose 
example is so frequently cited for our imitation, the 
degree of protection which had.formerly been granted. 
to numerous branches of indistry, has been latterly re- 
. had been delegates to the convention, and it has con- duced, and in none has it been increased. No demon- 
tinued to be so considered by the majority of every | stration in mathematics is more certain than is the pro- 
Congress which has since been assembled. The com- position, that if a manufacture could be sustained in its 
mercial and navigating States of New England were as infancy by a given amount of protection, it would re- 
inimical to it in 1816 and 1824, as is South Carolina at quire a smaller amount of protection after it had ap- 
the present time. Their representatives opposed it at proached to, or arrived at, maturity. Protective duties 
these periods, with all their talents and influence ; yet | ought to be gradually and prospectively diminished, 
not one of them denied its constitutionality upon this | Were this policy steadily adopted, at no distant period 
floor. In South Carolina, the act of 1816 was deemed domestic manufactures would receive all the aid which 
to be both constitutional and expedient: six of her they stood in need of, by the incidental protection 
members, of whom eight were present, voted for it, and | which would be afforded to them by a tariff for revenue, 
no opinion against the law, or any of its provisions, My colleague [Mr. McDurriz] has asserted that the 
was uttered in any part of the State, although it was majority have no right to govern the minority; and if 
as plainly within the proteetive system, as is the act of | the majority pass an unconstitutional law, the minority 
1828. ‘The act of 1816, as its supporters avowed, wae | have the constitutional right to arrest its execution, - * 
intended for the protection of manufactures. It first] As these positions, though they have nota direct, may 
introduced the minimum duty, the most. odious feature | be held to have an indirect connexion with the ques- 
in the protective tarif. The declared object of this | tion before us, I will make afew observations upon them, 
minimum was to protect our cotton manufactures from | As they are laid down and commented upon b my col- 
4 competition with those of the East Indies, to exclude league, I altogether dissent from them. To determina 
questions under the constitution, that compact must be 
our guide. By it, the powers of Congress are not gen- 
eral, but limited to the execution of the powers which 
are specially granted to them. Within the scope of these 
granted powers, the constitution declares that “the 
laws of the United States shall be the supreme law of - 
the land.” When an act has been passed y a majorit: 
of Congress, and has been signed by the President, it 
is presumed to have been constitutionally passed, and 
constitutionally signed, and tobe “the law of the land.” 
This is the general rule. But the framers of the con- 
stitution, aware of the impossibility so to convey their 
meaning by any language which they could use, as to 
prevent different conclusions being drawn from it, were 
tully impressed with the necessity of devising some 
arbiter to prevent the distracting consequences which 
these conflicting conclusions would unavoidably pro: 


pean manufactures, their price is diminished, as is as- 
sumed by the restrictionists, does not seem to me to be 
even speciously established, inasmuch as that competition 
is prevented by protective duties from being attended 
with its natural results, To prove their position, the 
restrictionists rely upon the fact that prices have succes- 
sively fallen since the acts of 1816, of 1824, and of 1828, 
Without assigning the various causes to which this fall 
in prices is attributable, (which may, summarily, be 
stated to be the diminished cost of production and 
transportation throughout the civilized world,) it. is 
mauilest that it cannot be owing to the protective tariff, 
so long as foreign articles are imported, and the price of 
similar protected domestic articles is not reduced below 
that #t which the foreign are sold by the importer. 
When the prime cost of an American manufacture is as 
low as that of a similar European manufacture, the 
mere expenses of importation will secure to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer an absolute monopoly in the domestic. 
market. f a 
Upon the constitutionality of the protective tariff 1 
shall say but little. Although my own opinion upon this 
subject is that which 1 have expressed, lam yet compelled 
to admit that a contrary opinion was maintained, almost 
unanimously, by those who commanded the public con- 
fidence formerly, and that it is still maintained by the 
majority of our distinguished statesmen who are now 
‘ living. The protective system was recommended as 
constitutional and expedient by our deceased Presidents, 
Washington, and Jefferson, and Monroe, and has been 
similarly recommended by Madison, and Adams, and 
Jackson. It was considered to be constitutional and 
expedient, shortly after the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, in a Congress of which several of the members 


the latter upon which duties were paid, and to substitute 
for them the former, upon which duties were not paid, 
to the necessary diminution ‘of the revenue. In the 
late Free Trade Convention in Philadelphia, although 
all concurred in condemning the impolicy and oppres- 
sivenegs of the protective system, for the preservation of 
harmony among the members, it was agreed that the 
uestion of its constitutionality should not be discussed. 
However differently this subject may now be viewed 
in the Southern States by the majority of their citizens, 
and by a majority of their most enlightened statesmen 
and jurists, it must, in candor, be conceded that the 
weight of authority, whether we take numbers or 
great names as the criterion, preponderates in favor of 
the constitutionality of the protective tariff Under 
these circumstances, I shall feel myself warranted in sus- 
taining such a tariff bill as I have adverted to. 1 be- 
lieve that the warmest advocate of free trade, in this 
House, admits that it would be inexpedient and exten- 
sively and deeply injurious to repeal the protective 
duties at once, and is Willing to consent to a bn which ; 
Vou, VOL—205 $ m i 
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potic assembly, uncontrolled excepting by its own dis- 
cretion, Had they vested this right in the parties 
differing, they would have organized a system of con- 


fasion and anarchy, which would soon have resolved 


society, into its original elements. 

“To avoid, therefore, the evils of despotism and anar- 
chy; they éstablished a federal judiciary, constituted it 
a separate and independent department of the Govern- 
ment, and extended its powers, to all cases in law or 
equity, arising under the constitution, the laws of the 

nited States,” &e. If, then, the federal judiciary de- 
cide that an act of Congress is unconstitutional, it be- 
comes inoperative and void: if they decide that it is 
constitutional, it becomes “ the supreme law of the land,” 
and is binding upon all the people of the United States. 
There is but one constitutional mode by which a law 
thus pronounced to be constitutional can be annulled, 
and that is an amendment te the constitution, by which 
the power to pass such a law may be abrogated. The 
States which felt themselves aggrieved by a law which 
had been sanctioned by the judiciary, or individuals 
laboring under similar feelings, by remonstrances, by 
protest, by appeals to Congress or to the press; or the 
people of the aggrieved States, by changing their re- 


presentatives, might endeavor to obtain the repeal of 


the obnoxious law. These means are all constitutional, 
and they may or may not be effectual. But when a law 
has been pronounced to be constitutional by the federal 
judiciary, if the means which I have mentioned of pro- 
curing its annulment, or of obtaining its repeal, be una- 
vailing, the execution of the law cannot, constitutional- 
ly, be resisted. It can only be resisted by physical force, 
which is civil war, or by asserting a right which is para- 
mount to all constitutions—the right of revolution. 

Should either of these desperate alternatives be resorted 
to, we should be broken into separate States or separate 
confederacies, internally weak, externally powerless, 
and distracted by the deadly feuds which would rage 
nity us from the excitement of sectional interests and 
prejudices and resentments; and our example would con- 
vey the withering conviction to the high-minded and the 
brave, in every clime, who seek for freedom from oppres- 
sion, that man, under whatever favorable circumstances 
he may be placed, is incapable of self-government. The 
liberty of this country was achieved by its Union; by 
the ruptore of that Union, its liberty would be destroy- 
ed, and these now sovereign and united States would 
be subjected to a foreign yoke, rendered more galling 
and intolerable by the thoughts of glory past, contrasted 
with present humiliation. Let us not flatter ourselves, 
should we experience the evils of separation, that we 
could remedy them by retracing our steps. This is a 
vain delusion ;. for should this Union be once dissolved, 
the spirit which created and animated it, would depart 
from us, never to return. 

. Having risen for the purpose of expressing my opinions 
and my feelings upon the critical situation of ‘our coun- 
try, and of submitting my views as to the course which 
ought to be adopted, to deliver ourselves from the in- 
ternal dangers with which we are threatened, I shall 
not now advert either to the bill or to the amendments 
to it which have been offered to the committee, although 
it is my intention to make some observations npon them 
at a future time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, offered an amendment 
proposing the insertion of the words “from and after 
the 8d day of March, 1833,” before that provision of 
the bill which commences to detail the rates of duty. 

` Mr. ADAMS observed that the substance of Mr. Horr- 
man’s amendment was, in fact, already inserted in the 
first section of the bill; which he quoted, and. insisted 
that no other inference could be drawn than that the 
taxes in the predbnt bill werenot to be levied until after 
‘the 8d of March, 1838, as they were not to take effect 
until the existing law should be repealed. Mr. A. con- 
sidered it most proper thatthe House should firat decide 
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lon what general principles the reduction of the tariff 
should take place. Should they now proceed to the 
various amendments of the bill reported by the Com:. 
mittee on Manufactures, it might, after all, happen that, 
the substitute proposed. by the gentleman from Penn: 
sylvania [Mr. Stewanr] might be preferred, in which case, 
all the time consumed in amending the other bill would 
have been lost. There was but one great principle of 
difference between this bill and that, and that related, 
to the duty on wool and woollens. In other respects, 
they had the same object, which was a general reduc- 
tion of the duties, but so regulated as to leave the prin, 
ciple of protection perfectly unimpaired. That was 
the principle of the bill from the Committee on Manu: 
factures. It was a fundamental principle with Mr. Aj. 
and with a majority of that committee. He could 
never, in the slightest. degree, consent to its being im- 
paired, inasmuch as he held it to be a vital interest: of 
this Union. All else was mere matter of detail. He 
hoped, therefore, that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Srewarr] would now bring forward his amendment, 

Mr. CLAYTON said he had an amendment which he 
wished to move as a substitute for the present bill. ` 

The CHAIR decided that it was not in order to-re- 
ceive the amendment at this time. LLEN 

Mr. HOFFMAN insisted on bis amendment. If the 
two bills were to be compared, the only proper course 
would be, first to amend this, and make it as perfect a8 
possible, and then decide between it and any substitute 
which might be offered. i 

Mr, R. iL JOHNSON insisted that the proper course, 
would be to consider the present bill by sections for 
amendment. This was the regular and ordinary course 
pursued with all bills reported from one of the standin 
committees of the House. If gentlemen wished toa 
the principle of the bill, they could 
tostrike out the enacting ‘clause. But if once ‘this 
principle was departed from for the discussion of bills in- 
troduced by individual members, the debate would be 
interminable. There were fifty gentlemen, each of whom 
had a plan of his own, which, in his own opinion, would 
be a perfect remedy for all the evils of the country. 
He hoped the House would adhere to the regular course, 
that they would begin early and sit late. He was ready 
to come at daylight, and sit till twelve o’clock at night, 
and continue to do this until they got through the 
subject. The honor of the House, as well as the good 
of the nation, was involved; but if, after all, they found 
themselves unable to agree upon any regulation of the tar- 
iff, let them go home to their constituents, and tell thems. 

‘Mr. WICKLIFFE suggested that it would not bein 
order to receive a motion to strike out the whole of the 
present bill, until its friends had had an opportunity, by 
amendments, to render it as perfect as possible. © 

The CHAIR replied that it would not. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, observed, on the subject of 
substitutes, that he had himself seen three, and he hi 
no doubt that there were a great many more ready ¥ 
be offered. If all these were to be taken up in succes: 
sion, the debate would indeed be interminable. 3 

The question was now taken on the amendment af 
Mr. Horrmay, and it was agreed to. Te 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out 
the whole of the bill reported by the Committee 0t 
Manufactures, after the enacting clause, and to insert 
one of nineteen sections which he offered as a substitute 

Mr. S. having stated at someleugth the principal points 
of difference between the two bills presented, he proceed 
ed to say that he regarded the question involved 98 
decidedly the most important that could possibly occupy 
the attention of the people of this country, and of thei? 
representatives here assembled. Itinvolved not only the 

rosperity and welfare of thenation at large, but of every 
individual in it. The question was, whether the agri 
ture, manufactures and commerce of this country £ ould 
be prostrated or upheld ; whether we should rely on our 


do so on a motion 
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the country? When the import of woollen goods has 
increased more than twofold in the last year, what will 
be the effect if the duty is reduced, as-is. proposed by 
the treasury bill, to less than half its present amount? ` 
Will it not result in the total and absolute destruction 
of the whole woollen business of this country? A busi- 
ness in which there is now invested in land, capital, 
and labor, no less than one hundred and sixty-seven 
millions of dollars, yielding an annual production of . 
wealth more than equal to our whole export trade to 
all the world: and this was but one item in the long 
catalogue of interests, on which the Secretary’s bill had 
pronounced the sentence of death, and handed over, 
bound hand and foot, to the British executioners. But 
why—in the name of heaven, why shall this country, 
where seven-eighths of the people are employed in agri- 
culture, with an almost unbounded capability of pro- 
duction—why shall we be dependent on England for 
our agricultural produce, for wool and woollens? Why. 
not also repeal the duty of twenty-five cents per bushel _ 
on wheat, and import wheat also from Egypt, Poland, 
and the Black Sea, and potatoes from Ireland, where 
they are produced much cheaper than here? Quit 
work, buy every thing, sell nothing, and grow rich; 
this was the glorious plan recommended. Flour, he 
contended, was not more the product of agriculture, — 
than cloth. Wheat and wool were alike the products of 
agriculture; the one was manufactured into flour, and 
the other into cloth, and the policy that recommended 
the importation of the one would recommend, also, the 
importation of the other. Three-fourths of the value of 
cloth was the result of agriculture; hence, of the thir- 
teen millions of dollars sent last year to England for 
woollen goods, more than eight went to pay for wool, 
the subsistence of labor, and other agricultural products 
which entered into its composition. And were gentle- 
men, representing an agricultural people, prepared to 
go with the Secretary of the Treasury in favor of de- 
stroying more than half the existing protection, and 
thus to crush them under the weight of foreign compe- . 
tition? If the British Chancellor had sent us a bill to. 
flood our country with British manufactures, destroy 
American and build up British industry, make us again 
dependent and tributary, and crush a great and grow- 
ing rival, he could not have devised a better plan than 
that proposed by the Treasury Department, What 
would he propose? The very thing here recommended 
to reduce the. duties, and thus remove the obstructions 
to the importation of British goods. England would 
give millions to secure the passage of either the bill re- 
ported from the treasury, or that by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, The chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means [Mr. McDurrim] had frankly avowed 
his object; it was to destroy American, and make way 
for British manufactures, to increase the importation of 
British goods, and the exportation of American specie, 
So that, money becoming plenty in England, prices 
would rise, and consequently cotton would command a 
better price; and, on the other hand, money becoming 
scarce in the North, prices would fall, and they would 
obtain their supplies at a cheaper rate; in other words, 
his object was to enrich England, by. importing her 
goods, and impoverish this country by sending our mo- 
ney to pay for them. ` 

The gentleman frankly admits, however, that it is bete - 
ter for the American farmer to pay even higher prices for 
American manufactures, because he gets a higher price ; 
for his produce in exchange. But this will nat do; we - 
must consent to destroy our manufactures, to give up our - 
agriculture, and send our money to England to induce 
her to give “two cents a pound more for cotton.” Andif .., 
our manufactures and mechanic arts are destroyed, what 
then? Itisan easy matter, the gentleman says in his re- - 
port, for “a hatter or a shoemaker to take up some other : 
trade,” What other trade, when all are alike destroyed! 


own vast resources, or return to a-worse than colonial 
dependence on Great Britain; whether our farmers and 
mechanics were to be sacrificed, to make way for the 
productions of the soil and workshops of England; whe-. 
ther we should pull down the walls erected by our pre- 
decessors, to guard and protect our national industry, 
and thus inundate our country with foreign goods, export 
our specie, and renew the melancholy and desolating 
scenes of 1817, 1818, and 1819, which followed the re- 
duction of the duties of: 1816 ; or whether we should 
firmly maintain our protective system—a system which 
has vindicated its adoption by all its fruits, fulfilled all 
the hopes of its friends, and falsified all the predictions 
of its enemies; asystem under which the country has 
risen to its present high and palmy state of public pros- 
perity. In short, he said, the contest was now between 
the British and the American farmers and manufactur- 
ers for the American market; and the question is, which 
side shall we take? This is the real question at issue, 
and it can neither be disguised nor evaded. 

The bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures, 
for which he had offered a substitute, he consideyed sub- 
stantially the same as the bill received from the Treasury 
Department. In all essential respects they correspond- 
ed; they were obnoxious to the same objections, would 
be followed by the same results, and should, therefore, 
be considered in the same light. The professed object 
of the bill from the Treasury Department was twofold: 

Ist. The reduction of revenue to the wants of the 
Government, after the payment of the publie debt. 
2d. The reduction of taxes. He thought the slightest 
attention to the facts reported by that department 
would satisfy every one that the bill, if passed, would 
have precisely the opposite effect. Instead of reducing, 
it would greatly increase the revenue, and, of course, 
increase taxation; if so, it must be abandoned on the 
principles of the report itself. l 

Now, for the facts. If gentlemen would advert to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on commerce 
and navigation, communicated to the House some days 
since, they would find that the imports, during the last 
year, had increased to such an extent, in spite of all 
our present high protection, that the revenue on three 
items, woollens, cottons, and iron, alone would amount, 
even under the reduced rate of duties proposed, to five 
millions of dollars more than the revenue derived from 
the imports of the same articles in 1830, under the pres- 
ent high rate of duties. The imports of woollens, cot- 
tons, and iron, with its manufactures, amounted, in 
1830, to upwards of nineteen and a half millions; in 
1831, to upwards of thirty-seven and a half millions! 
The im port of woollen goods increased from something 
more than five to upwards of $13,000,000; wool, from 
667,000 to 5,662,000 pounds; cotton, from seven to six- 
teen millions; and iron, and its manufactures, from five 
to seven millions of dollars. If the imports of these ar- 
ticles, under existing protection, doubled in amount last 
year, reduce the duties as proposed by the Treasury 
Department, and what will be the result? Will not the 
imports and the revenue be vastly increased ? Espe- 
cially, when it is recollected, that, of these three arti- 
cles, we now manufacture, in this country, to the amount 
of ninety-two millions of dollars per annum. Suppose 
you destroy, by this bill, only one-third of this immense 

roduction, which must be supplied from abroad, the 
imports would consequently be more than doubled, and 
our revenue, of course, vastly increased. If the im- 
ports of wool increased from 667,000 pounds, in 18380, 
to 5,662,000 pounds, in 1831, with a protecting duty of 
eighty-two and a half per cent., what will it be next 
year, if the protection be reduced, as proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to five per cent. on coarse, 
and twenty-five per cent. on fine wool? Will it not 
(as was said by the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Bares) put the knife to the jugular of every sheep in 
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Cain they beg? No, for all would be beggars. But they 
have an alternative left; and what is it? To go, hat in 
hand, to some Southern nabob, with his thousand slaves, 
and his six hundred votes, and beg leave to hoe corn, at 
sixpence a day, among his negroes. Yes, sir, this is the 
result of the system of policy proposed for our adoption ; 
and if we do not promptly agree to it, South Carolina, 
we are told, will not remain in the Union five months, 
Tf these are her only terms of compromise, I say, for one, 
let her go. But no, sir; she will not go, if she is wise. 
Sheis more indebted for security, against dangers that 
lark in her own bosom, to this Union, and to its dreaded 

ower, than any statė in it. The people of South Caro- 
fina cannot shut their eyes to the perils of such a step, 
though some of her advisers may. She will pause, I 
trust, and pause long, before she commits this fatal sui- 
cidal act. Let her look for a moment at the consequences. 
of such a, step to the present and all future generations, 
to the cause of liberty throughout the world; let her 
look to her own situation, and to her own resources, to 


“her means of prosecuting a war against this Govern-- 


ment; for resistance to the law must result in civil war; 
this was inevitable. It was proper and right, therefore, 
that she should first calmly and dispassionately review 
the whole ground, Where is her army and her navy, 
her men and her money, to contend against the united 
energies of this powerful Union? For, let it be remem- 
beréd, this Union will remain unbroken, though rebel- 
lion may, for a short season, raise her black and bloody 
standard within its borders. Such things had happened 
more than once in the brief history of our Government, 
and never with so little cause as now exists in the South. 
During a period of extraordinary pecuniary distress, the 
people of Western Pennsylvania had resisted the tax 
gatherers sent by this Government to sell their last cow, 
and the bread from the mouths of their children; still 
they yielded at once when force was threatened. But 
where is the tax gatherer now? Such athing is unknown 
under this Government. No people under heaven en- 
joyed so many blessings, with so few burdens, as this 
people. No man is coerced to pay a cent for the sup- 

ort of Government; our revenue is derived from duties 
evied upon foreign goods, and paid partly, as he would 
show, by foreigners, and partly by those who choose vol- 
untarily to purchase and consume them, Wherefore, 
then, this perpetual clamor about robbery and plunder, 
resistance and rebellion? Where are the burdens and 
oppressions complained. of? They existed only in the 
dreams and imaginations of gentlemen; they were but 
shadows, which a moment’s cool reflection would forever 
dispel. Our manufacturers now supply the South with 
cotton goods at one-fourth of their former price, and this 
they call plunder; woollens at one half, and this is rob- 
bery; glass, paper, lead, and many other articles, at one- 
third of their former cost, and this is oppression! These 
things surely could never produce resistance, there was 
nothing to resist; but resistance, if it should come, would 
be put down, as it always had been, without bloodshed 
and without difficulty. He hoped, therefore, to hear no 
more about “ glorious rebellion ;” it was not a fit argu- 
ment to be addressed to this House, or this country. We 
come hear to listen to reason, not threats. This was not 
the language of conciliation; he would never be driven 
from the discharge of his duty by threats like these; he 
would not compromise with treason, or concede any thing 
to a spirit of rebellion, To yield to such a spirit, was put- 
ting every thing to hazard; its demands would only be 
increased. by cohcessions, The more we yield, the more 
will it demand, until it ends in resistance. Such a spirit 
must be met at once with justice, with firmness, and with 
decision; this was the only true course, and he hoped it 
was the course that would now be adopted. The supre- 
macy of the law must be asserted. The time has come 
when the authority of this Government must be enforced 
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or given up. But, sir, it must be admitted, on the other ` 


hand that there are many gentlemen in the South wh- 


are disposed to approach this subject in a different spiri 
and with a view to its amicable and satisfactory adju 
ment; te such he was disposed to make every concessio 
that could be made, without absolute ruin to the country 
in which he lived, and the people he Had the honor to 
represent ; hence, he had proposed the bill now under 
consideration. This bill proposed an annual reduction 
of duties on every thing except certain specified article 
of ten per cent. per annum for two years In successio; 
and to admit negro clothing free of duty. It contained, 
however, compensating provisions in the reduction of. ' 
duties on unprotected articles; guards against frauds; ` 
the regulation of the value of the pound sterling’; the ` 
prompt payment of duties; and the omission of the oné: 
dollar minimum. - Such was the general outline of the bill” 
he had proposed, it was proposed in aspirit of compro. è 
mise and concession, and, in that spirit, he hoped # 
would be accepted. $ 
But it was due to himself to say that it was entirely, 
different from the bill he would have proposed, had he’, 
been left free to take the course which the real interests 
of the country required, without reference to the dis 
content prevailing in the South. "The payment of the, . 
public debt presented the most glorious opportunity of ` 
elevating this country to the highest point of national ” 
prosperity and national greatness, but this glorious op. 
portunity, with all its benefits, must be yielded to the . 
unfounded prejudices of the South. . e 
The course which the interests of this country demand: 
ed, and which, under other circumstances, he would hava’ 
proposed, was to reduce the revenue, by repealing the” 
duties on what we cannot produce, and increasing then ` 
upon what we can; to give ample protection, or none d 
all. The reverse of the course now proposed was thé ` 
true one: instead of reducing the duties, as proposed by” 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on wool and woollens, : 
cotton, plass, salt, leather, iron, and their manufactures, 
he would increase them gradually at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum, until the market was completely secure ` 
to the American farmer and manufacturer; he would 
thus encourage the investment of capital, and the acquisi- 
tion of skill; he would extract wealth from the rich 
mines of the mountains ; cover the hills and valleys with 
flocks and herds ; fill the country with smiling villages, , 
and become in fact, as well as name, a free and inde”, 
pendent people. He would put the country upon its 
own resources for what it can and ought to produce, in: 
stead of importing it; stimulate domestic instead of 
foreign industry; diversify labor, promote competition, 
break down monoply, inerease production, iminish - 
prices, create markets for agriculture, save the millions 
now sent abroad. The only effectual way to reduce the _ 
revenue was to diminish imports by increasing duties ` 
The idea of reducing revenue by increasing imports, the 
source of revenue, involved an absurdity on the very face 
of it. But why import wool and woollens? What couit 
try under heaven possessed such a capacity for their 
production? And, with proper encouragement and prò: 
tection, the day was not distant when we would export 
woollen, as we now do cotton goods, Why not? Is nót 
our capacity for the production of wool greater than for 
the production of cotton? If we can succeed in convert 
ing one into cloth, at the lowest price, why not the other! 
Why is the cotton manufacture so succesful? The reason 
was obvious; because it received protection by the mr 
nimum introduced in the tariff of 1816, whereas wool- 
lens were left without protection until 1824. The one- 
manufacture was sixteen years old, and the other only 
eight. Woollens, however, for the time, had advanced ` 
more rapidly than cotton. The supply of woollen was” 
now estimated at forty millions per annum, while that oF 
cotton did not exceed twenty-eight; and he would hazir 
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nothing in the prediction, that, if the present protection 
be continued on woollens as long as it has been on cot- 
tons, we shonld not only save the thirteen inillions of dol- 
lars now sent abroad, but would soon export woollens, 
‘and undersell the British on-equal terms in the foreign 
markets of the world, where they now acknowledge our 
superiority in the cotton manufacture, by counterfeiting 
our marks; a fact notorious, and admitted by all. 
Bad as was the bill reported by the chairman of the 
‘Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. McDvrris, ] yet, in 
two respects, at least, he thought it decidedly preferable 
to that of the Secretary of the Treasury. The first was, 
that, by reducing the duties to twelve and a-half per cent. 
it would effect a reduction of the revenue, while the Se- 
eretary’s would increase it. The second advantage was, 
that this project, if adopted, would arrest all our manu- 
factures at once, and bring the country immediately back 
toa high protecting tariff; while that of the Treasury De- 
partment would only protract a ruinous struggle, and 
mov effectually destroy the manufacturer in the end ; it 
would also delay the return of the country to a sound 
and enlightened system of protecting policy. The duties, 
in neither of these bills, amounted to protection. Any 
thing short of this was alike destructive. Where forty 
er cent. was required’ for protection, thirty was no 
etter than five, except for revenue, There was no civi- 
lized and enlightened country on earth that neglected to 
uard and protect, by adequate regulations, its own in- 
ustry. No government ever neglected it without in- 
curring immediate ruin; and that protection must al- 
ways be graduated to the state of the national prospe- 
rity ; high prosperity and high labor required high pro- 
teeting duties; impoverished countries, where labor was 
low, required less. The idea of “free trade” was now 
universally exploded; it had no advocates in the world, 
except a few enthusiasts in our Southern States; it was 
found to be an ignis fatuus that had always led its fol- 
lowers to certain destruection—beautiful in theory, but 
ruinous in practice. The Emperor Alexander, of Rus- 
sia, ‘some few years since, captivated with his theory, 
had relaxed for a season his high system of protectjon ; 
but soon his prime minister, Count Nesselrode, in an of- 
ficial report, informed him that the effect of the reduc- 
tion of duties had been there what it would be here; it 
had, he said, made Russia pay a “ruinous tribute to 
England and France, who remained faithful to their pro- 
hibitory systems ; agriculture,” he stated,“ was without a 
market; industry, without protection, languished and de- 
clined ; specie was exported, and the most solid commer- 
cial houses were shaken.” He, accordingly,’recommended 
a tariff containing no less than one hundred and forty pro- 
hibitions, which was adopted, and the country restored 
to its wonted prosperity. Such would be the effect of 
“free trade” in this country; such would be the report of 
the American minister, and such its consequences. If 
gentlemen want prohibition, let them first try free trade, 
an d they will insure its adoption in a very short time. 
The effect of free trade, even if universally adopted, 
would be to reduce the most prosperous country to the 
condition of the most depressed. Butshould any nation 
be so infatuated as to adopt free trade, while others ad- 
hered to the restrictive policy, it would fall an immediate 
sacrifice—a miserable victim to its own folly and rash- 
ness. The protection of every country must be in pro- 
poruon to its prosperity. Nothing was clearer than that 
igh-priced and prosperous labor required high protec- 
tion against low-priced and depressed labor. If, in two 
contiguous territories, enforcing protection, the one high- 
ly prosperous, and the other greatly depressed; in the 
one the productions of labor being high, shoes and hats, 
for instance, commanding two dollars: in the other, 
where money was scarce, and labor low, they were sold 
for one dollar ; suppose, then, these two countries adopt 
“free trade,” what will be the effect? Wo 


| would bethe effect of free trade 


low-priced productions of cheap labor, cheap hats, eheaP 
shoes, cheap every thing, flow into the prosperous coun- 
try, paralyzing its industry, and drawing away its money, 
until the money being thus transferred from the rich’ to 
the poor country, the depressed would become the pros- 
perous, and the prosperous the deprsssed nation? Such 
etween this country 
and England, even if she were willing to adopt it. Our 
laborer must work for sixpence’ per day, or yield the 
market tothe paupers of England. But how much 
more. ruinous if we relax, and she adheres to her re- 
strictive policy? The reduction of protection would re- 
duce the price of labor in this country just as certainly 
as the removal of an obstruction, which separated two 
ponds of unequal elevation, would depress the one to the 
level of the other, or depress the higher in proportion to 
the reduction of the wall of separation. Hence he con- 
tended that this was a most important contest. ` Jt was 
a contest to uphold the labor of this country on the one 
hand, and to press it down on the other; not one kind 
of, labor only, but‘every kind—agricultural, manufactu- 
ring, and mechanical. The question was. whether we 
should employ and cherish our own industry, and cireu- 
late our money at home, or send it abroad to import 
wool and woollens, iron, hats, shoes, every thing, from 
foreign countries. Labor is the foundation of national 
prosperity ; it is the great parent of all production, De- 
press labor, and you depress the nation. Labor would 
prosper or decline precisely as you increase or diminish 
protection. Let gentlemen withdraw protection, and 
flood our country with foreign goods, export our money, 
and prostrate and paralyze all the laboring classesin the 
fields and the workshops, and let them go home and tell 
their constituents that they prefer British to American 
productions, unless they would work as cheap as the pau- 
pers of England, the serfs of Russia, or the slaves of the 
Indies; let them say so, and ask their suffrages and re- 
ceive their answers. This might do in the South, where 
labor had no voice, where the master votes for his slaves ; 
but it would not satisfy the hardy, independent, and en- - 
lightened yeomanry of the Northern, Middle, and West- 
ern States. The effect of this gystem of free trade was to 
divide society into two classes, nabobs and paupers; rich 
men and beggars; princes and dependents ; that was the 
legitimate result of the system. It was nothing to the em- 
ployer that labor was depressed. It was nothing to the 
consumer, who lived upon his income, upon the interest 
of his stocks, his mortgages, and bonds, that labor went 
supperless to bed; his income nominally remained the 
same, though it was increased, in fact, precisely in the 
proportion that labor and property was depressed; this 
is a self-evident proposition. ; 

Mr. S. said he knew the sufferings and the toilsof labor ; 
he had himself labored for years in the field and in the 
workshop. It was to the laboring people he was indebted 
for every thing. He stood here their representative and 
advocate; and, when he deserted them, he “hoped that 
heaven would desert him. The day had not yet come, he 
trusted, when the aristocracy were to rule this country. 
We had heard much during the debate about the will of 
the people. The will of the majority had been stigmatiz- 
ed as the most odious tyranny ; worse than the mob, more 
despotic than a Turkish Divan. He would notice these 
remarks directly. He supported this system of policy 
from views widely different from those avowed by many 
gentlemen. He legislated not for the benefit of the manu- 
facturers, but the farmers of the country. It was the 
farmers and mechanics who were most benefited by this 
system of policy. Gentlemen talked of thisas a system to 
sustain and enrich overgrown manufacturing establish- 
ments, No such thing. The existing establishments are 
not to be benefited in the end, though, for the moment, 
they may be relieved from the injurious effects of foreign 
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reign competition, called into life and activity com: 
tition at home; which, however beneficial it might be 
to the country at large, was not calculated to increase 
the, profits of capital already invested, no more than the 
establishment- of half a dozen new stores, taverns, hat 
or shoe. factories, in a village, would be calculated 
to inerease the business and the profits of those who 
already enjoyed the monopoly. To illustrate his view 
of this part of the subject, he would suppose a case of 
eomthon occurrence—the case of an interior town, in 
which there was a single woollen factory, where the 
neighboring farmers sold their wool, and bought their 
supply of cloth, The manufacturer, having no compe- 
tition, regulates both his own prices and those of the 
farmer. But suppose, in consequence of the encourage- 
ment afforded by a high tariff, half a dozen new fac- 
tories should spring up in this town, producing six times 
the quantity of cloth, and creating a demand for six 
times the quantity of wool and provisions, would not 
the increased production of cloth soon glut the market, 
and reduce the price, while the increased demand for all 
the productions of the farmer would as certainly in- 
erease his prices and his profits? He would enjoy the 
double advantage of receiving more and paying less. 
This was the plain and practical operation of the pro- 
tecting policy. It was the farmers, after all, who en- 
joyed its benefits toa much greater extent than the 
manufacturers. Hence he called upon all who repre- 
sented the farming and agricultural interests of this 
country, to rally around, to sustain, and support this 
system, so essential to their prosperity and welfare. In 
support of this view of the subject, he begged leave to 
mention a single additional fact, stated to him by a 
highly respectable merchant and manufacturer then 

resent, It was this: That, before the manufacture of 
cotton goods had succeeded in this country, he sold to 
she farmers foreign cottons at forty cents per yard,‘and 
received butter at ten cents per pound. That now he 
sold them better goods, of his own manufacture, for ten 
cents a yard, and gave twenty cents a pound for butter, 
and for other productions inthe same proportion, That 
then he got two pounds of cotton for one yard of cloth, 
and now he gave two yards of cloth for one pound of 
cotton. Such was the effect of this system in favor of 
both the farmer and cotton planter, whose true interest 
it most evidently was, not to destroy, but to increase, by 
everyimeans in their power, the manufacturing spirit of 
this country, to stimulate competition, enlarge the capi- 
tal, and increase the production of manufactured goods, 
thereby reducing the price of all they purchase, and in- 
creasing the price of all they sell. Mr. S. appealed to 
the cotton planters themselves to say whether such was 
not the plain and practical operation of the system ; and, 
if so, whether they were not bound, by every principle 
of self-interest, as well as of liberal and enlightened 
policy, to support it. 

On the subject of taxation Mr. S. thought there was 
much misapprehension. Some gentlemen contend that 
the duties are paid by the producer, others by the con- 
sumer; when, in fact, they were paid, to a great extent, 
by neither. Duties levied on articles not manufactured 
or produced in this country, he admitted were paid (so 
far as the price was enlianced) by the consumer; but du- 
ties levied on articles extensively manufactured in this 
country, were taxes levied upon and paid into our trea- 
sury by foreigners. This was perfectly plain and evident. 
For the sake of illustration, select any article you please 
now manufactured extensively in this country, the price 
of which was known and established, then increase the 
duty, say ten or twenty per cent., on the foreign rival pro- 
duction, this could not affect the price established by the 
manufacturershere. The foreigner must sell at this price, 
and of course pay the duty himself. Take the case of 
hats, shoes, cloth, iron, glass, or any thing else of Ame- 
rican manufacture, having a fixed market price; glass, 
for instance, is manufactured here at five dolars per box. 


e- | Then, suppose we add one dollar per box to the dutyfon 


foreign glass—a cargo is imported and sold—it can bring’ 
no more than five dollars per box. Who then pays the. 
duty? Clearly the foreigner. The American consumer 
pays no more for his glass after the tax than he did be: - 
fore it was imposed; he still gets glass at five dollars, ` 
the duty being deducted from the profits of the foreign 
manufacturer; and what was true with regard to glass, 
was true with regard to. other articles. That such had’ 
been the practical operation, was established beyond all. 
doubt by the foreign invoices filed in the custom house, ; 
He had taken the trouble to examine into this matter, 
and gentlemen would there find the fact proved, beyo 
all doubt, that, immediately after the increased duties, 
imposed by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, took effect, the: 
prices of the foreign articles on which they were levied * 
fell in the foreign market precisely by the amount of the 
duty. The price in the American market remained the, . 
same. How did this occur? The importing merchant, 
told the foreign manufacturer that an additional tax was, 
imposed in the United States, but he could get nothing. 
more on account of the duty, and he must therefore de-. 
duct it from the price, otherwise he could not purchase. 
The deduction was made accordingly, as was proved by... 
the invoices to which he referred. Immediately after 
the tariff of 1828, the invoices showed a fall of four 
dollars and forty cents a ton on foreign hammered bar. 
iron, and seven dollars on rolled, precisely the amount 
of the duty; and the same thing had occurred in rele- 
tion to cloths, prints, and many other articles. And- 
what is the plan proposed by the Secretary of the, 
Treasury? It is to repeal these taxes, thus imposed 
upon foreigners, and thereby enable them more'effect-. 
ually to break down and destroy the manufacturers of 
this country, to flood our country with foreign goods,” 
export our specie, and prostrate every branch of the.. 
national industry. The effect of this system was to 
lighten the burdens and increase the profits of foreign ins. i 
dustry, and ruin and depress our own ; and itis for us. 
to say whether this shall be done; whether we will take 
the side of the American or the foreigner, in this mighty 
struggle for the American market. 

He now came, Mr. S. said, to an argument of great 
importance. It, in fact, lay at the foundation of all 
the opposition and clamor against the tariff policy. 
He referred to the assertion, made upon all occasions, 
that the duty is added to the price, and therefore . 
operated as a tax upon consumption. If this asser- 
tion should prove to be unfounded in point of fact, as 
he hoped to be able clearly to show, then there being 
no addition to the price in consequence of the pro- 
tecting duty, of course there could be no ground of 
complaint. Now, so far from the duties levied for 
protection adding any thing to the price, he hesi- 
tated not to affirm, and he challenged gentlemen to 
the scrutiny, that high protecting duties had never 
failed in a single instance to diminish the price, and 
the reduction of the price of articles highly protected 
had been much greater than on other articles of the 
non-protected class. And this reduction of price, he 
also affirmed, had been universal, wherever adequate 
protection had been afforded. He defied gentlemen to 
point.out a aingle exgopuon, yet, in the face of these 
facts, it was asserted that the duty was added to the 
price! To illustrate his argument on this point, he 
would mention a few out of a long catalogue of articles 
which he held in his hand. The duty on coarse cotton. - 
goods had been increased one hundred and twenty-five - 
per cent., the price had fallen from twenty-five to 8x 
cents a yard, and, instead of importing the article, we 
now not only supply our own consumption, but actually 
export it to the amount of nearly two millions © 
dollars per annum. On many grades of woollens the 
duty had a®*few years since been increased, on some 
articles one hundred per cent., and the price had 
fallen to less than one-half its former amount. Our mar- 
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ket was already supplied, and if the protection was con- 
tinued, we would'soon® export woollens to a greater ex- 
tent then we now do cotton goods. The duty on window 
glass had been increased nearly one hundred per cent. ; 
the price had consequently fallen from fourteen to four 
dollars per box; the importation had entirely ceased, 
and exportations had already commenced. The same 
might be said of cut nails, shot, lead, chemical. prepara- 
tions, and an almost infinite variety of articles, many of 
which were now actually bought at our factories for less 
than the amount of the duty! Yet, sir, we are gravely 
told, in the face of all these facts, that the duty is added 
to the price, and that the consumer has to poy it. ‘The 
man who purchases American calico in Philadelphia for 
six cents per yard has to pay. eight and three-quarter 
cents a yard duty!! This was the result-of the argu- 
ment, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMBRE- 
LENG] had proved it by figures as clearly as that two and 
two make four. He would not fatigue the committee 
with a further enumeration of articles; but, when gen- 
tlemen daily and hourly asserted the fact that the duty 
operated as a tax by increasing the price, he hoped they 
would at least produce some single instance to prove it. 
But, if gentlemen failed to prove the truth of this assum 
tion, that protective duties increased prices, the whole 
clamor and noise about taxation, robbery, and plunder, 
was false and unfounded, and all the fine and flowery 
speeches built on this foundation must go for nothing— 
they vanish into thin air, and, 
“Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
; Leave not a wreck behind.” < s 

The whole ground of complaint against the tariff was 
entirely removed. Assumptions against facts, and theo- 
ries against experience, would not do; something more 
than this was required to satisfy an intelligent people. 

But the fact that a reduction of price followed an in- 
crease of protection, was not now more certain than the 

. cause that produced it was obvious, Protection in- 
creased competition, competition increased production, 
and an increase of production never failed to produce a 
diminution of price. This was an invariable and uni- 
versal rule, as certain and unerring in its operations as 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides, Competition was 
the great agent that worked out these wonderful results. 
A better illustration of the truth of this proposition 
could not be found, than was afforded by the familiar 
fact that abundant crops always produced low prices, 
and short crops high ones. 

The first section of the treasury bill, adopted by the 
Committee on Manufactures, proposes a total repeal of 
the tariff of 1828. He was at a loss to see how gentle- 
men who had voted for that law (and the Secretary of 
the Treasury was himself one of the number) could now 
advocate its repeal. Four years ago gentlemen passed 
this law ; they held out the promise of protection to the 
country; they invited capital to engage in manufac- 
tures; they encouraged the farmer to increase his flocks ; 
they told him he shouldhave protection. Capitalhad been 
tempted by these promises and inducements to go to 
work; millions had been invested in .woollen, in iron, 
cotton, and various other branches of manufacture,— 
They are just now getting under way, struggling into 
life against a powérful rival, when this proposition, like 
a clap of thunder in a clear sky, comes to ruin and de- 
stroy them. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Horr- 
man,] who had just resumed his seat, was of the num- 
ber who voted for this law, which he is now about 
to’ repeal, and thus sacrifice those who were deceived 
and deluded by the promised protection of the act 
of 1828. It was saying to them as the veiled proph- 
et of Korassan said to his deluded followers, when he 
threw off the veil and doomed them to destruction: — 


“There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star: 
TAE would be dupes and victims, and = not i 


How such a course of policy could be justified or de- 
fended, he was at a loss to conjecture. By the act of 
1828, gentlemen said to the manufacturers, build up. 
By this they say, pull down. Though an action for 
damages could not perhaps be sustained against the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Horrmay,] yet there was 
at least grounds for a pretty plausible declaration, and 
he did not know but juries might be found who would 
award. damages. 

Numerous laws had been passed by the mother coun- 
try, before the revolution, making it a highly penal of- 
fence to erect forges and factories in this country. Those 
laws were mild and just, compared with this kind of le- 
gislation. Those laws deceived nobody. They were 
prohibitory, preventive, and prospective in their opera- 
tion. They warned the people against investing their 
money in manufactories. But this system of legislation 
was deceptive, retrospective, and destructive. It first 
invited capital to engage in manufactures, and then pass- 
ed an ex post facto law to destroy it.. It was inviting the 
citizens to do a meritorious act, and afterwards punish~ 
ing it with the utmost severity.” This was worse than 
the Roman tyrant who concealed the law so as to entrap 
his people. l i 

Such s system was more abandoned in principle, and 
more destructive in its effects on the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, than would be a law to emancipate all the 
Southern slaves; yet. who would dream of proposing 
such a measure, and what a flame would it not produce 
throughout the union? But if the people of the manu- 
facturing and grain-growing States will not consent to 
be sacrificed to make a market for British goods, the 
South will destroy the Union! And must we yield to 
threats? He hoped not.. Look for a moment at the im- 
portance of the home market for agriculture. The quan- 
tity of land in cultivation in the United States he had 
seen, estimated at three hundred and fifty millions of 
acres; if valued at ten dollars, it would amount to 
$8,500,000,000. The annual productions of land are sup- 
posed to be equivalent to its value. If this was correct, 
then the annual productions of land in the United 
States would be $3,500,000,000 ; or estimate it, if you 
please, at half this amount, the whole, whateverit may be, 
is consumed at home, except the miserable amount of for- 
ty-seven millions ; and of this pittance thirty-two millions 
was cotton, tobacco, and rice: leaving the whole of the 
agricultural exports north of the Potomac to all the world 
at fifteen millions of dollars! Yet gentlemen seem dis- 
posed to destroy this immense home market, by opening 
our ports to British goods. Agriculture lies at the foun- 
dation of the national prosperity—when it prospers, all 
prosper--when it declines, all suffer, He appealed to 
the observation and experience of every one for the truth 
of this remark. Agriculture, he affirmed, was the grand 
thermometer by which the degree of national prosperi- 
ty is always ascertained. 

The American people have long been taught to look 
forward to the period of the final extinguishment of the 
public debt as toa glorious jubilee: when the nation, 
released from this thraldom, would be left free to adopt 
a system of policy which, while it would render us inde- 
pendent of foreign countries, would at the same time 
awaken to new activity and life all our energies and all 
our resources, improving our internal condition, facili- 
tating internal commerce, and rendering this free Govern- 
ment, at it should be, the wonder and admiration of the 
world. But, sir, said Mr. S., if the payment of the pub- 
lie debt is to be made the occasion of adopting an oppo- 
site system—of arresting the progress of internal ìm- 
provement—of prostrating our manufactures—paralyzing 
our agriculture—depressing and degrading the free labor 
of this country—demoralizing its character, and breaking 
down its lofty, noble, and independent spirit—if such 
was to be the result, and he verily believed such would 
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be the effect of the system now proposed by the Treasu- |. k: iews 
on this subject: and after a brief.reply to some of the 
arguments of the chairman of the Committee “of 
Ways and Means, (Mr. MeDvurris,] I will trespass 
longer on the time and attention of the committee, ` 


ry Department, then, he said the payment of the pub- 
Ño debt. would be converted into the most blighting 
and withering curse that ever afflicted any people. 
‘What is the true course of policy now to be adopted? 
Ask an ‘enlightened American statesman, 
tell you: Select from this loig. catalogue those 


articles which we can and ought to manufacture, and- 


for which we ought to be independent of the world— 
wool, woollens, iron, cotton—which paid last year 
-fourteen millions of revenue. 
a gradual increase of the duties, running them up to 
the. point of ultimate prohibition, encourage capital to 
go to work, stimulate industry, elicit your resources, 
promote competition, increase production, save your 
money, supply yourselves, and, finally, supply the world 
with these articles, as you will do, if you are wise. This 
was the only true course to reduce therevenue, and, at the 
satne time,advance the national wealth and independence. 
Tt would not onty have this happy effect, but it would 
tend more than any other thing to strengthen the bonds of 
our National Union—it would bind together the distant 
arts by. the strong and enduring ties of interest and 
intercourse. Our manufactures would naturally 
spring up in the populous and comparatively sterile 
regions of the North. The fertile valleys of the West 
would afford ample and profitable employment to 
agriculture, ‘The South would still grow the rich 
products of cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice; the capi- 
tal of our tich cities employed in commerce, the hand- 
maid of agriculture and manufactures, would carry 
away the surplus of each, and bring back equivalents 
from abroad, Added to this, a judicious and extended 
system of internal improvement, uniting the remote 
sections of our common country—the North with the 
South, the East with the West—facilitating and cheap- 
ening the exchange of their respective productions ; des- 
troying distance, promoting social intercourse, diffusing 
intelligence: in short, making our country not only 
the admiration of the world, but the very perfection of 
every thing that the aspirations of the enthusiast, or the 
prayers of the patriot, could ask or desire. The nioney 
expended on internal improvements might be invested 
as stock in companies incorporated by the States, the 
proceeds reinvested in other works, producing and re- 
producing their kind, until all was accomplished, when 
our country would present a scene of unparalleled hap- 
piness, prosperity, and power—the revenue arising 
from these works, paid with pleasure, and for a full 
equivalent, in the. end might be adequate to all the 
demands of Government. Such a system, in peace, 
would not only be a source of countless benefits and 
blessings, but, in war, would constitute at once the 
most abundant source of revenue, and powerful system 
of defence. The physical force of the country could be 
concentrated by the means of railroads, canals, and 
steamboats, with the rapidity of thought, either to 
repel invasions from abroad, or [pointing to the South] 
to suppress insurrections, should they occur at home. 
‘Such would be the system of policy which he would 
adopt, were he free to pursue the course which patriot- 
ism and public policy so clearly indicated. But, he 
repeated, all this must be sacrificed and given up as a 
peace-offering to the South. But even this was spurned. 
Concessions on the one side seemed but to swell demands 
onthe other. If we surrender our plan of reducing the 
revenue by raising duties and excluding imports, and 
adopt the opposite, then we are required to regulate 
the reduction, so as completely to sacrifice all our 
interests. This was not compromise: it was dictation 
on.the one side, and submission on the other; and I, 
for one, said Mr. B., if gentlemen are not disposed to 


meet us in the spirit of mutual concession and amicable 


adjustment, will make strict right and justice my guide, 
nd let conse quences take care of themselves. E 
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and he will t 
to denounce, in the most unmeasured terme, the pgo 
of this count: : 
the majority 
hesitated to declare that the will of the majority is th 


Cut off this revenue by. 


gentleman whether this was proper language to bei 
here by one representing a portion of the people of 
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Mr. S. said he had now presented his general views 


In the first place, that gentleman has been pl 


: such a philippic against the will’ of 
have never before heard. He ‘has tok- 


country, whether free or. not free. Was this the lan- 
guage of compromise and conciliation—was this the tone - 
in which to ask for concessions? What was the inevi-. 
table result of such doctrines? Ifthe majority is nof 
to govern who is? If the people are to be put down, 
who is to be put up? We must have some Go- 
vernment. It results in what the gentleman seemed 


to desire: the substitution of one tyrant for many—bik 
majesty the King, ‘for their majesty the people. Such 
sentiments, Mr. S. said, he was astonished to hear uttered 
here ; and the more astonished to hear them come from 
such a source, d pro 
nounced, from that same gentleman, standing in thd: 
same spot, a most splendid and eloquent eulogium upei 

the people; upon the will of the majority; upon ale 

purity, patriotism, and 
the gentleman then with as much admiration and delight 

as he now heard him with mortification and regret: 
He begged leave to call the gentleman's attention toa ° 
single sentence of that patriotic and eloquent appeal, 

The gentleman then said : 
patriotic: with them, selfishness itself is public virtue. 


It was not long since he heard pro 


ublic virtue; and he had heard 


“The people are essentially 


By the laws of moral necessity, they are obliged to will 
their own happiness.” Such were the sentiments of the 


gentleman then; they did him honor: they were the 


sentiments of every American, of every friend of ‘his 
country, and its free institutions. He hoped they were 
still his sentiments, and that these declarations were bub 
the ebullitions of temporary excitement. ; ; 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. „Mopon 


has been pleased to denounce the tariff as a system o 


pumos imposed upon the South by New England for 
er especial benefit. A New England system! Sir, is 
this so, or is not the reverse nearer the truth? Let us 
look into this matter fora moment. Before the late 
war, the capital of New England was engaged in com: 
merce ; Southern gentlemen then controlled the Lert 
of this country; they were the majority; they bae, 
power; and how did they use it? Their motto, with 
regard to New England, as avowed by one of their dis 
tinguished leaders on this floor, was “ Delenda eë 
Carthago.” The commerce of New England was accord: 
ingly destroyed; non-intercourse, embargo, and, finally, 
war, swept it as with the “besom of destruction,” from 
the bosom of the deep. She remonstrated, but submitted 
to her fate. Her capital was forced from commerce t 
manufactures. This, the wants of the country rendered 
absolutely necessary; and how was she protected? . * 
After the restoration of peace, in 1816, the duties were 
reduced one-half, except on a few articles, among Whi 
was coarse cottons. The country was inundated with fo 
reign goods; our manufacturing establishments were dé 
stroyed ; and the imports became so excessive, thet the 
balance of trade against us in two years rose to the enor- 
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mous sum of $111,000,000, bringing in its train the deso- 
lating scenes of 1818, 1819, and 1820. He need not de- 
scribe them; they could never be forgotten. ; Manufac- 
tures being thus destroyed by this outrageous policy, 
New England wasdriven back again to. commerce. And 
what next? Why, sir, in 1824 a general tariff was 
adopted for the encouragement and protection of manu- 
factures, and their capital had again to be transferred 
from commerce to manufactures. This, with another 
measure of the same kind, in 1828, constituted what the 
gentleman is now pleased to call the “New England 
system of plunder.” Who. were the authors of this sys- 
tem? Certainly not New England. Look at the jour- 
nals, and gentlemen would find, thet, so far from New 
_ England being the author of this policy, it was forced 
on her by others, The vote of the six New England 
States, on the tariff of 1824, stood: fifteen for, and twenty- 
three against it. In 1828, their vote stood sixteen for, 
and twenty three against the tariff, making, together 
thirty-one for, and forty-six against these two measures. 
In Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and the Western 
States, the vote was, on the tariff of 1824, for it, seven- 
ty-eight, against it nine; and on the tariff of 1828, for it, 
eighty, against it, six: making fifteen against, and one 
hundred and fifty-eight for those two acts. 

Yet, in the face of these facts, we are told every day 
that this policy of protection is a New England system of 
grinding oppression on the South, Now, sir, this system 
has been literally forced on New England by New York 
and Pennsylvania, and he hoped gentlemen would not 

ass over Pennsylvania to abuse New England for what 

Pennsylvania had done . Sir, we covet the censure of hay- 
ing been the authors of this system, which has con- 
tributed so much to advance the prosperity, happiness, 
and independence of this country. We are proud of the 
odium, nay, the glory of having established this system ; 
and it would be base and dishonorable to sit silent in 
our seats, and hear New England abused on acount of 
measures that we have adopted; and, although Pennsyl- 
vania and New York had forced this system upon her, 
New England did not talk of resistance or rebellion, but, 
in a spirit of patriotism, acquiesced in the will of the 
majority; she had conformed to what seemed to be the 
settled policy of the country; she has vested her capi- 
tal under the protection promised; and shall we now 
dssert her? Shall we violate our pledge? Shall we shame- 
fully and perfidiously sacrifice those great Eastern 
markets for our agriculture ?—-a measure alike destruc- 
tive to them, and to us: and for what? In the delu- 
sive hope of silencing the unfounded clamors of the 
South. He hoped not. Pennsylvania was unanimous 
in adopting this policy, and he hoped she would be 
unanimous in maintaining it; he hoped for the same 
unanimity here that was found on a recent occasion in 
her State Legislature; he hoped she would exhibit no 
“ dough faces” on this question; he hoped she would 
never sacrifice her policy and her principles to conform 
to the wishes of any administration, no matter who 
might be at its head. To factious opposition he was as 
much opposed as any man on that floor, as his votes 
would prove, and to them he appealed; he had voted 
uniformly upon all political questions, under the present 
administration, with a majority of his colleagues, who 
would not be suspected or charged with being opposed 
to the present Chief Magistrate; but om all great and vital 
questions of public policy, he never would surrender 
his principles or the interest of his constituents, to con- 
form to the views of men in power. 

In the next place, the gentleman [Mr. MeDurrie] 
draws a most melancholy picture of the depressed con- 
dition of the South, of their deserted fields and desolat- 
ed towns, of the impoverishment and dismay that over- 
spread the land. Now, if all this.were true, he affirmed 
the tariff had not the slightest agency in producing it :- 
for the true causes, if the facts existed, gentlemen must 
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look ‘to the increased production of cotton at home 
and abroad. Since 1819, the production of cotton in 
the South had increased fourfold; from eighty-seven 
millions of pounds in 1819, to three hundred and seven- 
ty-five millions in 1881, of which two hundred and 
twenty-eight millions were produced in the New States, 
where little or none was produced in 1819. But was 
the picture true, or was it. not the mere creature of 
the gentleman’s own excited imagination? In opposi- 
tion to this theory, he would state one or two facts for 
the consideration of the gentleman, who had represented 
New England as gtowing rich and powerful at the ex- 
pense of the South. Look at this fact, sir. By the late 
apportionment bill, the six tobacco and cotton-growing 
States, south of the Potomac, have gained no less than 
eight new members on this floor, while the six New Eng- 
land States have attually lost one, Yet, in the face of 
this fact, we are gravely told that the people are de- 
serting the South, and seeking more prosperous climes, 
when, in fact, population is rushing to the. South, with 
unexampled rapidity. l a GEE ad 
The people of New England were seen daily quitting 
their homes, endeared’ by a thousand ties, and emigrat-, 
ing to the South, leaving their. friends.and relatives; 


‘\leaving a free for a slave country; leaving a healthy 


for a sickly climate; risking their lives in a countr 
in every way uncongenial to their feelings and their 
habits; and why? To make their fortunes in the 
South. The facility of acquiring wealth in that re- 
gion presented these powerful attractions; but who 
ever heard of a Southern man going to New England 
to make his fortune? They went there occasionally to 
spend a few thousand dollars at the Saratoga and Ballston 
springs, which they would scarcely miss, But let a 
Southern planter attempt to live on a Pennsylvania or 
New England farm, and he would starve. hat was 
the fact? The Southern nabob did not even supervise 
his own labor; it was managed by overseers. While 
he rioted in luxury and ease the Pennsylvania and North- 
ern farmer was up and in the field, from daylight until 
dark—not with his slaves, but his sons, and oftentimes 
his daughters too; and, with all, they make but ascanty 
subsistence. Could they afford to ride in their carriages, 
and visit the springs with all the pomp and splendor 
of Southern magnificence? No, sir. Yet gentlemen 
from the South come here and tell us that we are riot- 
ing in wealth acquired at their expense! That they are 
depressed; and. that we must consent to sacrifice our 
industry, import our wool, our hemp, iron, every thing, 
from England, and send our last dollar to pay for it, to in- 
duce England to take a little more of their cotton; and, 
if we do not consent thus to bow down and degrade our- 
selves to a condition of poverty and dependence, worse 
than slavery itself, why, forsooth, they will dissolve the 
Union! And what then? He would not say what then 
might be the condition of the South. But it was a 
question worthy of their own serious consideration. 
Now, sir, unless gentlemen could show that men were 
in the habit of exchanging a prosperous, free, and health- 
ful country, for one poor and depressed, he hoped they 
would say no more about the desolate and deserted 
condition of the South, and the prosperous and flourish- 
ing state of the North. The reverse was the truth, as 
the march of population, that unerring vane that al- 
ways indicated the direction of the prosperous gale, 
proved beyond all doubt. The South were growing 
with unparalleled rapidity, while the North were declin- 
ing in population and political power. This fact could 
not be controverted. : 

But the gentleman undertakes to account for this sup- 
posed prosperous condition of the North, and the depress- 
ed condition of the South, by saying that Northern labor 
“ went to elections, and clamored‘at the polls.” Now, 
sir, this is a topic which the gentleman ought not tohave 
introduced into this discussion ; he regretted its introduc. 
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to this theory, he’ has, in this short space of time, and for 
this trifling sum; actually become a hatter, a shoemaker, 
a woollen manufacturer, and a tailor ; in short, that he. 
is “Jack df all trades, but, unfortunately, master-of: 
none.” Such is the obvious and inevitable result of the: 
gentleman’s argument. i f Ao 

But the gentleman further contends that exports:and 
imports must correspond, and hence he infers that, if 
we do not import and consume British goods to the’ 
amount of thirty millions a year,she will not buy more. - 
than that amount of their cotton. This Mr. S. considered 
an unsound position. When the British manufacturer 
goes into the market to purchase his supply of cotton, 
he took the cheapest and the best he could find, with- 
out inquiring in what country it grew, or what was the’ 
state of trade with that country. But, even if the pos 
sition were correct, what would follow? It would. iol- 
low, as an unavoidable consequence, that, if it were.not. 
for the consumption of imports in the Northern, Middle, 
and Western States, the South would lose at least two- 
thirds of their present market for cotton, tobacco, and 
rice. Of the forty millions of Southern exports, the. 
North and West consume and pay for at least twenty- 
six millions. Thus, by dissolving the Union, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, upon his own principles, will: 
deprive the South. of two-thirds of their foreign market 
for cotton, besides losing the Northern home market, 
worth at least ten millions per annum more, Exports 
and imports must correspond, says the gentleman. Well, 
how does this matter stand? In 1830, the whole im- 
ports, south of the Potomac, amounted to about two 
millions; their exports to thirty; while north of the 
Potomac, the imports’were sixty-one millions, and the 
exports twenty. Hence, it appears that the South. are 
the exporters, and the North the importers: the South. 
the ale. and the North the buyers. We of the North 
and West, therefore, are tributary—“‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” for the South. But with all this 
they are not content; we must be degraded to the con- 
dition of abject slaves; and if we object, they will dis 
solve the Union! Sir, it is the South, and not the North, 
that is most benefited by the Union. It is the Northern 
merchant who buys the Southern cotton, and makes sale 
of it at home and abroad. It is the Northern manufac- 
turer who furnishes their supplies cheaper and better 
than they ever got them elsewhere. By a dissolution 
of the Union, the South would suffer as much as the 
North; the interests of all are united; they must stand 
or fall together. We must cherish and sustain each other. 
By taking away our protection, the South - 

“Takes that which naught enriches them, 
“ But makes us poor indeed.” 

He was surprised to hear the gentleman from South 
Carolina speak of the advantages of our trade with Great 
Britain, and of the liberality of her policy towards us 
The balance of trade with England last year, against us 
amounting to upwards of eleven millions of dollars,-and 
the export of specie to England, in that period, hed 
amounted to more than half that sum, producing univer 
sal embarrassment and distress in our mercantile com 
munity. The pressure had been so great that the spe 
cie in the United States’ Bank had been reduced in # 
few months, more than one-half, from twelve to five 
millions, sent to England to make up this unfavorable 
balance.’ Great Britain received less than sixty thonsaad 
dollars of all the grain and breadstufis of this country, 
while we received thirty millions of dollars worth 0 
her manufactures. And this was the liberality which 
had been so highly eulogized! She excluded our pre 
duce by absolute prohibition, and by duties amounting 
to four and five hundred percent. This was British. 
“free trade!” i 

The gentleman from South Carolina appeared tobe in 
dignant at some remarks which he had seen in N iles's Re- 
gister. Now,he thoughtjgentlemen who were continual- 


tion; but since it had been introduced, be would say 4 
word or two in reply. The gentleman ought to have 
recolleeted; that if Southern labor did not clamor at the 
polls, it nevertheless had its represéntatives on this‘floor. 
Yes, sir, three-fifths of the Southern slaves are represent- 
ed here,’ Take away the votes given by Southern prop- 
erty—by Southern slaves, and you reduce the represen- 
tation of the Southern cofton-growing, anti-tariff States 
nearly one-third. Yes, sir, nearly one-third of the whole 
of thé Southern delegation represent property, not per- 
sous: In South Carolina, according to the late census, 
fout.of her nine members on this floor were the repre- 
séntatives of property. Yet, the gentleman talks of 
Nöórthern labor clamoring at the polls! The gentleman 
himself, with his one hundred slaves, and sixty votes, 
Génounces the majority as King Numbers, King Demos. 
Might we not retaliate, and call hard names? Why 
should a Southern plantei, with his one thousand slaves, 
have as many votes as six hundred Northern freemen, 
who might even possess an equal amount of property! 
Why not, with equal justice, suffer our manufacturers 
to vote for three-fifths of their spindles and their looms, 
or other laboring machines? What, allow me to ask, 
does the South give for this immense political power? 
Nothing at all. Why? Because this very system of rais- 
ing revenue from duties levied on foreign imports, in- 
stead of direct taxes, entirely relieves the South from 
the payment of the equivalent in the increased amount 
of taxes-which they agreed to pay as a consideration for 
this concession. When the constitution was formed, the 
revenue was raised by contributions levied on the seve- 
ral States; according to their representation in Congress. 
The South, always fond of political power, proposed to 
the less ambitious North, that, if they would agree to 
ive three-fifths of their slaves representatives in this 
couse, they would consent to pay taxes in the same pro- 
portion. To this proposition they assented, and the mat- 
ter was so arranged in the constitution. No direct tax 
js now collected. ‘The whole revenue is derived from du- 
ties on imports, whereby the South is relieved entirely 
from the consideration they were to give for this political 
power, Yet, with all these advantages, they complain, 
and threaten to resist the right of the majority to govern? 
But, to save appearances, the gentleman is driven to 
the necessity of asserting a new and extraordinary prin- 
ciple—a new discovery in political science. It was this: 
that the producer pays the taxes; that he who buys an 
article, makes it. Hence, he infers that British manufac- 
tures, purchased and imported into the South, are Ame- 
rican; manufactures, just as much as if they were made 
in the United States. “There cannot,” says the gentle- 
man in his report, “be a more palpable and delusive 
error, than the vulgar notion that imported manufac- 
tures, purchased with the agricultural staples of this 
country, are foreign productions. They are as strietly 
and exclusively the productions of American industry, 
as if they were manufactured in the United States.” 
“They make these manufactures, the gentleman says, not 
with looms and spindles, but with ploughs and hoes. 
He that buys the article, makes it; this is the argument, 
But it proves too much. Follow it out, and what does 
it prove? It proves clearly that, as England buys South- 
ern cotton, she produces it, and is, therefore, a cotton- 
growing country ; or, rather, our Northern merchants 
uurchase it, and, therefore, they are cotton-planters. 
ut the South also purchases New England cotton and 
woollen goods, therefore they manufacture them, and 
become particeps eriminis in this infamous business of 
manufacturing! It also proves, that, if the gentleman 
himself, on his way to his lodgings, should call and buy 
a pair of shoes, he becomes a shoemaker, for he who 
buys a thing makes it: he buys a hat, and he is a hat- 
ter; cloth for a coat, and he is a woollen manufacturer; | 
pays the tailor for making it, and he is a. tailor: thus, 
when: he arrives. at his lodgings, he finde that, according 
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by the gentleman from South Carolina himself, and I 
cannot, in conclusion, better express my own feelings 
than by fepeating the very words uttered by that gen- 
tleman, in concluding an able and eloquentapeech on an- 
other occasion, when hesaid: “The liberty of this coun- 
try isa sacred depository—a vestal fire, which Provi- 
dence has committed to our hands for the general benefit 
of mankind. It is the world’s last hope: extinguish it 
and the earth will be covered with eternal darkness. 
But once ‘put out that light, I know not where is that | 
Promethean heat that shall that light relume.’” 

I appeal to the gentleman ; I ask him, is he prepared 
to destroy that “sacred depository,” the Union and lib- 
erties of his country? Is he prepared to extinguish in 
fraternal blood that “ vestal fire committed to his hands 
by Providence for the benefit of mankind!” Is he pre- 
pared to destroy “the world’s last hope,” to put out and 
extinguish forever that great and glorious light of liberty 
and union now blazing upin the heavens, illumining the 
path, and cheering the onward march of the friends: of 
freedom throughout the world, and thus to “cover the 
earth with eternal darkness!” Is he prepared for this? 
I pause for a reply. . i 

Mr. JENIFER suggested several amendments to the 
bill offered by Mr. Stewart, which Mr. S. expressed 
himself willing to accept. Mr. J. was then proceeding 
to enter more at large into the subject, when he yielded 
to a motion by Mr. WATMOUGH, for the rising of the 
committee. ‘The motion prevailed—yeas 85, nays 65. ` 

The committee then rose. 
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While the members were in some confusion, expecting 
an immediate adjournment, (it being now nearly six 
o’elock,) Mr. WICKLIFFE observed to the Chair, that 
in a document that day laid on the tables of members, 
and which related to the general subject of the Bank of 
the United States, he perceived ene item headed as fol- 
lows: “Statement of money advanced by the office of the 
Bank of the United States at Washington, to the mem- . 
bers of Congress during the present session, on account 
of their pay and mileage, in anticipation of the appropria- 
tion.” Asa document of this description was calculated, 
when the facts were not understood, to make afalse and 
injurious impression, he wished to inquire of the Chair 
from whence the money came which the members from 
time to time received. For his own part, he had always 
believed that he had been receiving the money of tha 
United States, and not the money of the bank: He 
wished the Chair to state where he got the money. 

The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman very well 
knew that he had not received his money from the Chait. 
In reply to the gentleman’s inquiry, however, he would 
state, that, as the Speaker of the House, he issued his 
requisition to the Secretary of the Treasury for money 
to discharge the pay and mileage of members. TheSe- 
eretary of the Treasury thereupon issued a treasur 
warrant, on which warrant, as security, the bank ad- 
vanced the money, although an appropriation: bill might 
not have passed. - 

Mr. CARR now moved a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the House had postponed the consideration of 
the harbor bill to Thursday week. : 

A motion was now made to adjourn, but it was lost. 

The question on reconsideration being put, was de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 101, nays 75. 

Mr. FELDER moved an adjournment, expressing bis 
desire to offer some remarks upon the bill. “The motion 
was negatived. a 

Mr. EVANS, of Maine, then moved the previous ques- 
tion, and the motion was seconded—yeas 85, nays 67, 
and the main question being put, Shall \this bill pass? 
was carried—yeas 95, nays 68. 

-So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for con- 
currence, 


y threatening resistance, nullification, anda dissolution 

of the Union, should be the last to arraign others for 
intemperate language. When Southern gentlemen de- 
clare their determination to dissolve thaUnion, Mr. Niles, 
the gentleman says, insultingly exclatms, “ Let them 
go!” And was this not what they desired? Did they 
‘wish to be restrained? Such sentiments, the gentleman 
says, merit the “reprobation of every friend to the har- 
mony of the Union!” He was happy to hear the gen- 
tleman speak well of the harmony of the Union; one 
sentiment, at least, in which he entirely concurred with 
that honorable member. : ; 

In conclusion, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McDurrrz] has painted, in the most glowing colors, and 
fascinating forms, the glorious advantages to the South 
of a dissolution of this Union. But was there not an- 
other side to this picture? And to this he begged gen- 
tlemen to turn their calm and dispassionate attention. 

` Before they took this fearful plunge, let them look over 
the precipice on which they stand, into the yawning 
gulf beneath. On the other side of this picture was 
written, in flaming capitals—treason, rebellion, civil war, 
with all its fearful consequences. Let it be remembered 
that no State can go out of this Union until it has con: 
quered all the rest. When one State is gone, no two 
remain united. We have heard of the benefits of de- 
atroying this Union ; but what will be its cost to those 
who may attempt it? From imaginary ills 

wa “They fly to others that they know not of.” 


They now complain of taxation! , But what will be 
the taxation necessary to raise and sustain armies and 
navies to contend against this Government t—a Govern- 
ment which now, with fond and parental affection, guards 
and protects the South. ‘Taxation would be the smallest 
item in the frightful catalogue of their calamities. But 
there is still another leaf in this book, to which gentle- 
men should look. And can they behold it with indif- 
ference? It is the page on which posterity will write 
the epitaph of the authors of the destruction of this 
happy and glorious Union; of those who should involve 
usin all the horrors of civil war; who should arm 
father against son, and brother against brother; who 
should destroy this bright and glorious example, the 
only free Government on earth, f 

How deep and how loud would be their denunciations, 
how bitter and how blasting would be the curses with 
which posterity would brand the memories of those men! 
And will not this sentence be just? Where will they 
louk for extenuation orexcuse? Taxation! It is imagin- 
ary not real. All contribuions here are voluntary, not 
compulsory. No people under heaven are half so light- 
ly taxed, or half so highly blessed. In other countries 
the people are taxed twenty times the amount, to sup- 
port despots; imposed not be themselves, but by arbi- 
trary power. Compared to this country, in England 
taxation was as 18 to 1; yet they submit, and we rebel. 
Will not the people of the South look at these facts, 
and pause before they take the fatal step that must seal 
forever their own destruction? In this Union the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina had every thing to hope: 
his name might go down to posterity among the most 
distinguished men of the age; his talents might adorn its 
highest offices to which he had a just right to aspire; 
and, much as I may differ with that gentleman, said Mr. 
S., both as to men and measures, yet such is my opinion 
of his talents and his worth, that I would rejoice to see 
him at this moment filling the highest of the executive 
departments of this Government, or the highest of its 
diplomatic stations. That gentleman may be carried 
away by momentary excitement; still I cannot doubt 
his attachment to this Union, which, I trust, he will never 
sacrifice to imaginary evils, The blessings of this Go- 
vernment, and the value of this Union, I have never 
heard so forcibly urged, or so eloquently portrayed, as 
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of the Government, before the appropriation bill had ae 
tually passed. ` o 
Mr. MERCER said that he had perfectly understood 
the statement of ghe Chair when it had first been ‘niade 
but the difficulty was, that, 10,000 copies of the whole 
document which contained this statement as one of ity 
items, had been ordered by the House, and the very singa: 
lar heading of the statement was such as not only 
might lead to a misunderstanding of the fact, but rendey. 
ed it almost impossible rightly to understand it. a 
The CHAIR suggested that, if it were the pleasure of 
the House, the document might be called in, and the state- ’ 
ment omitted, or presented in such a form as would pre- 
vent misconstruction, _ $ 
Mr. FELDER inquired how the members of the Bank 
Committee themselves had been paid when they were it 
Philadelphia, Ea 


= "BANK. DOCUMENTS. 
Mr. ADAMS now made an explanation on the subject 


of the document to which Mr. Wioxtarve had alluded. 
The chairman of the Bank Committee had appended to 
the report‘of the majority of that committee such docu- 
ments as: were by the majority thought necessary. The 
residue had been appended by himself. Ifhe had thought 
that the feelings of any member could possibly have been 
hurt by its appearance, he would not have appended it. 
Mr. A. had ealled for the statement alluded to, in support 
of the objection which he had urged against the course 
which the committee had pursued. When it was received, 
it was considered as a complete justification of all those 
who had received from the bank the amount of their com- 
pensation. ‘The whole transaction was perfectly regular, 
and strictly proper, and he could not have thought that 
the feelings of any one member would have been injured 
by its publication. The SPEAKER replied that he knew nothing aboutit, 
Mr, FELDER inquired of the Chair whether the gen-|' Mr. ADAMS said that as the committee had to pay for 
tleman from Massachusetts had not himself drawn money | their board and.other expenses, it was necessary and pro- 
jn the same manner with other members. per that money should be advanced to them for that 
Mr. ADAMS replied that he had not. purpose; and if his name did not appear, it was only be- 
Mr. CLAYTON said that the report of the majority of| cause he had received his money from the chairman’of: 
the Bank Committee informed the House that other docu- | the committee. f 
ments had been procured by the committee, which were| Mr. POLK said he was opposed to expunging any part 
not appended to the report. The committee considered | of the document which had been printed, as that might 
that such documents would remain under the control of|lead to a misunderstanding yet more injurious, He: 
the House, to be published or not, at its pleasure. Those | thought the plan proposed by the gentleman from Vir- 
which were appended to the report of the majority had | ginia would be the best. 
been read to the whole committee, and had not been ap-| Mr. E, EVERETT objected to any explanatory state 
pended to it by the gentleman from Massachusetts at his | ment being given, Because that would appear as though 
sole will and pleasure. With xegard to the others, he | the members were only careful about exonerating them- 
had always believed that the minority might make use of | selves from censure, whereas they were not the only per 
them as they pleased, but that they must do this on their | sons concerned. The accounts of other persons had been 
own responsibility. The majority had hed nothing to do | examined as well as theirs, who probably felt themselves 
with the publication ofthem. Asto the manner in which | as much aggrieved as the members of Congress. If any 
the statement had been introduced, it was true that the | explanation was to be given, it ought to cover the whole 
entleman had called for it on the ground that it would Ar. MERCER did not mean to impute any thing im- 
illustrate his own position, that it was not the duty of the | proper to the committee, but if he had been told, before 
committee toinquire into the accounts of individuals. The | seeing this document, that he had had any thing to'do 
gentleman had insisted that the committee had no more | with the bank on the subject of his pay, he should with- 
right to examine the accounts of editors and public officers | out ceremony have pronounced such a statement to bes 
than they had to examine the accounts of members of| falsehood. He had noteven been in the habit of taking 
Congress. The majority had maintained that there was | up his pay as it became due, but received the whole st 
no analogy between the cases; that we knew nothing | the close of the session. 
about the bank in this matter, and had applied to the trea-| Mr, LETCHER said that the difficulty might easily be 
sury only for the amount. The gentleman from Mary-| obviated. His own name did not appear in the document, 
land [Mr. Tuomas] had, in consequence of this statement, | but he claimed no credit on that account. There wasno 
called for additional documents, to show that, at the time | thing dishonest or dishonorable, or in any way improper 
the money was advanced, there was a large amount in | inthe transaction, but it was a statement very liable to 
bank to the credit of the Government. , be misunderstood, and very capable of being misrepre- 
: Mr. DODDRIDGE said he observed that his name was.| sented ; and as the members of the House were concerned 
in the document; for that he cared little. Butas thecap-| not only for their own reputation, but for the credit of 
tion of the account was so worded that it might possibly | the country, if nobody else would do it, Mr. L. would 
mislead many of those who read it, he thought that it| himself prepare an explanation, which he would have 
ought to be accompanied with some explanation. An| put upon the journal of the House, and which might 
advance tomembers, in anticipation of their pay, would be | then be appended to the document. , 
one thing; an advance, in anticipation of the appropriation| Mr. WICKLIFFE considered it his duty to state that, 
for their pay, was another, and a very different thing. | in requiring an explanation of the statement, he had not 
The CHAIR observed that the checks given to mem-| had the remotest idea of casting any imputation upor 
ae were oy i bahay sat A their pay, but only for | the committee. - 
e amount which was actually due, Mr. CLAY thought it would be best to detach that 
Mr. DODDRIDGE replied that he knew that; but to | part ofthe Joeúment which contained the statement from 
prevent oe eee and mirepresentation, it would | the rest. 
e best that the peaker shou d prefix the same state- This was strenuously opposed by Mr. E i 
ment in substance which he had just given tothe House. Mr. CONNER said aa Re had teat Nee the 
The SPEAKER again stated that, as the Speaker of | document would have been detached and recalled. He 
the House, he issued his warrant to the Secretary of the | was far from supposing that the committee had intended 
‘Treasury for money for the pay of members; the Secre- | to wound the feelings of any gentleman; but the paper 
tary thereupon issued his warrant for the sum, and on that | might certainly be misunderstood. It had been with great 
‘warrant the bank advanced the sums as they were needed | astonishment that he had found his own name there. His 
to meet checks drawn by the Speaker for the pay which | name had never yet been in any bank, and he hoped it 
-had become due, and not for any amount in anticipation. | never would be; yet-he was made to appear as a debtor 
This advance was often made by the bank on the faith | tothe bank. He regretted it, and the more, as much 
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had been said about. bribery and corrupt infiuence hav- 
ing been employed by the bank to obtain a recharter. 

Mr. LECOMPTE said that it was now too late. to sup- 
press the statement, as some of the documents had gone 
abroad. Finding his own name there, he had not sent his 
own, nor could he have believed that any gentleman hav-. 
ing experience in public business would have presumed 
to publish a document of that character. . He knew of 

- no remedy now, but to allow no more copies to-go out. 

Mr, DAVIS, of Massachusetts, inquired what proposi- 
tion was before the House. 

The CHAIR replied that no motion had been made; 
but leave having been given to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts to make an explanation, the Chair could not 
with justice arrest the explanations of other gentlemen. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Md., here made some observations, 

Mr. DAVIS said that he had not had the slightest, al- 
lusion to the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Tuomas.] 
He had received the check of the Speaker, and had found 
the Government to be in very good credit, as he had 
been able to obtain the money with great ease, without 
any application to the bank. Nor had he so mùch as 


dreamed that the transaction had any thing to do with 
the bank. If the Speaker would follow the course sug- 
gested, by making in writing the explanation he had 
laid before the House, the document might go forth with- 


out any fear of the consequences, - , 
The CHAIR replied that he would obtain copies of 
the requisitions he had made upon the treasury for the 
. pay of members, and would lay them before the House 
to-morrow morning: whereupon, 
The House adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 6, 
CHICKASAW RESERVATION. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on Publie 
Lands, who had been instructed to inquire into the con- 
ditions, de. by which Mr. W. B, Lewis, the Second Au- 
ditor of the Treasury, had acquired the reservation of 
land from the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, presented a 
report thereon, with a resolution, that the President be 
called on to communicate the report, dc. to the Senate ; 
and moved that the House concur therein. 

Mr. IRVIN said that there was nothing in the report 
to merit the concurrence of the House. As one of the 
committee, he had concurred in the report, but he was 
unwilling to prolong the session by the discussion of a 
matter from which neither benefit nor injury would ac- 
crue to the country. He concluded by moving to la 
the report on the table, but withdrew it at the request 
of 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, who said he did not anticipate that 
the report would be the subject of much discussion. 
With regard to the facts it contained, there had been no 
difference of opinion in the committee, though there had 
been some as to the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
He did not, himself, consider the fact of $11,000 worth 
of the public land, which, by a treaty of 1880, had been 
given to certain individuals for considerations to be b 
them furnished to the Indians, and to which the Indian 
title had been extinguished, being afterwards obtained 
by individuals for their own benefit, to be a subject un- 
worthy the consideration of the House. The committee 
had not attempted to indicate what course the House 
ought to pursue; but having charge of the subject of 
the public land, and having collected a massof evidence 
. not in possession of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, showing that the Indian title to the land had been 
extinguished, and that a new contract was to give vali- 
> dity to the old lease, he presumed that the treaty could 

not be ratified when those facts were stated and proved. 
They had, therefore, asked that the House should sub- 
mit these facts to the Executive, to be by him communi- 
cated to the Senate, whenever he should submit the 


treaty for ratification. He concluded by moving to post- 
|pone the consideration of the report until Thursday 


week, ; 

Mr. CONNER inquired whether the agent sent out 
by the committee had yet returned. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE stated that the committee, inatead 
of ineurring the expense of sending for persons and pa- 
pers, had sent out special agents with instructions to 
take such depositions as the committee judged material. 


Those agents had now returned, having taken eight or 


ten short depositions. - . 

Mr. CLAY said, that so far as the facts in the report 
were concerned, he did not object toit; bnt he could’ 
not concur in some of the arguments and conclusions 
agreed to by the majority. 

Mr. IRVIN said that the object of his motion had been 
to get clear of discussion on a matter which he deemed 
wholly unimportant. He had gone hand in hand with the 
committee in all the steps of the investigation. The facts 
they had obtained were spread upon the face of the re- 
port, and he was not disposed to sit here till next fall 
discussing matters which were of no moment, He would 
not renew the motion to lay the report on the table, but 
he considered that no good could arise from discussing it. 

The further consideration of the report was then post- 
poned until to-morrow week, 


THE TARIFF. 


The House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and resumed the consideration 
of the tariff—Mr. Stewarts amendment (essentially the 
same as Mr, Dickenson’s bill in the Senate) being the 
question immediately before the committee. 

Mr. ADAMS said that it was his purpose to occupy 
the committee but a few moments, in doing what would 
not have been necessary, had the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. ere | when up yesterday, given a 
particular explanation of the grounds of the amendment 
which he proposed. With respect to the general princi- 
ples contained in the speech which that gentleman had’ 

esterday delivered, there was little, if any, difference 
between the gentleman and himsclf, They were both 
supporters of the same cause. If he might be permitted 
to say that he concurred with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in all or nearly all the reasoning he had em- 
ployed, he might, he hoped, be indulged farther to say 
that, if he did partake a little of the feeling which that 
gentleman had at times manifested, still he considered it 
his duty to suppress such feelings. He would take. this 


y | occasion to say that, in reference to two of the speeches 


delivered last week on the bill from the. Committee of 
Ways and Means, he felt exceedingly relieved at not 
being under the necessity of answering the general ten- 
or of those speeches. . We are told by the records. of 
superior wisdom that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” If it were in his power, by a soft answer, to 
turn away the wrath of the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, and of a gentleman from Virginia, 
who, with so much ardor and so much eloquence, ad- 


y | dressed the committee when that bill was before it, he 


shoud deem the time of the committee well spent, should 
the answer oceupy not three hours, but three days. 
When he said that he was anxious, by a soft answer, to 
turn away the wrath of the honorable gentleman, he 
did not mean any wrath that was personal towards him- 
self; on the contrary, he was under a debt of gratitude to 
both the gentlemen for the kindness of manner and. ex- 
pression which they had exhibited towards him personal- 
ly, while contesting opinions differing so essentially from 
theirown, But he meant their wrath against those whose 
interests and rights ought to be, and were, as dear to Mr, 
A. as.his own. A very large portion of those two speech- 
es had been of a nature that rendered itfar more agree- 
able to pass them over in silence, than it would be to 


give to them an answer other than soft. He would hope 
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that, in the discussion which the subject in future under- 
went, there would be on both sides of this great argu- 
ment a constant and attentive regard to the reasoning 

_of the mind, and:not to the feelings of the heart. With 
respect to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, Mr. A: had always shared (and never more than 
now) in that admiration of his talents which was felt by 
all persons in that House, and, he might add, by all in 
our country; and he had had a very recent oceasion to 
form.an estimate of something in that gentleman that 
was infinitely more valuable than talent! In saying 
this, he again congratulated, himself that he was under 
the necessity of replying to scarcely any part of the 
gentleman’s speech. 

But the question before the committee was not now 
between the bill reported by the Committee on Manu- 
factures and that from the Committee of Ways and 
Means: that question had been already disposed of. The 
question now was between the billreported by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarz,] which 
was of itself a separate bill. He would observe, with 
respect to a large portion of either of the bills, that 
a majority of the committee might, if they thought pro- 

er, engraft it upon the other bill. Many parts of the 

ill proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would admit of being engrafted upon the committee’s 
bill, should that bill be retained as a text upon which 
to proceed in the discussion of the general subject: On 
the other hand, there were many parts of the bill report- 
ed by the Committee on Manufactures which might be 
engrafted on that of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

He now wished to present to the committee what he 
considered as the essential distinction between the two 
bills—what might be denominated the heart of each of 
them. The committee having decided which of the gen- 
eral principles they would assume, the details of either 
bill might be afterwards arranged. The essentially differ- 
ent parts of the two bills were the second section of the 
bill from the Committee on Manufactures, and the third 
section of the bill of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Both articles had respect to wool, and to manufactures 
of woollen. So far as Mr. A. had formed any opinion as 
to the state of feeling in the Union on the subject of the 
tariff, this was the great question of difference between 


the two great sections of the country. The bill from’ 


the Committee on Manufactures assumed the principle 
that, with respect to the duties hereafter to be levied on 
woollen manufactures, the present system of gradu- 
ated minimums was to be abandoned, and its place sup- 
plied by a scheme of ad valorem duties, accompanied, 
in some cases, with specific duties also. But, in the bill 
proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the sys- 
tem of minimunis was retained; and he might add that 
by that bill the proposed system was reinforced. Accord- 
ing to the present system of minimums, there was im- 
posed the duty of fourteen cents per square yard on all 
manufactures of wool, the cost of which at the place 
whence imported is thirty-three anda third cents. All 
others, of a cost exceeding thirty-three and a third cents, 
were taken and deemed to have cost fifty cents; the 
next minimum was a dollar, then two dollars and fifty 
cents, then four dollars; and, lastly, all cloths over four 
dollars. So that any woollen manufacture whose cost 
per square yard should exceed, though by one cent, any 
of these minimum values, was to be taken as worth the 
sum in the next minimum above it. Thus, cloth worth 
one dollar and one cent was, by the present law, deem- 
ed and taken to be worth two dollars and fifty cents, 
and a duty of forty-five per cent. was laid on that ficti- 
tious value. 
on Manufactures as one of the greatest grievances inflict- 
ed by the tariff system, and it was that of which the citi- 
zeris of the Southern States most loudly complained. 
The bill proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
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nia not only proposed the continuance aad support of 
this systém, but it proposed an aggravation of ith 
dropped the one dollar minimum entirely, and provided 
that all manufactures of wool which had cost more 
than fifty cents should be deemed and held to have cost 
two dollars and fifty cents. What the effect of sucha 
scheme would be, had been exhibited tothe Senate by 
a document submitted to that body, and now on the 
tables of gentlemen. It exhibited a comparison of the 
effect, in practice, of the bill proposed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the bill reported to the Senate by 
the Committee on Manufactures in that body, which 
bill was, in subgtance, very similar to that proposed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Here it was stated 
that manufactures of wool, whose cost did not excedd 
fifty cents per square yard, should be held and deemed 
to have cost fifty cents. And a graduated scale of duties 
from forty-five to sixty per cent. should be paid therein; 
putif the cost was over fifty cents, then the bill-impos- 
ed arange of duties from forty-five to two hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, A square yard of cloth, 
costing fifty-one cents, was to be deemed to have cost 
two dollars and fifty cents, and a duty was to be laid 
upon it at the rate of two hundred and twenty-five per 
cent. on that assumed value. 
still further additions were to be made; inasmuch 4s 
the bill did not take off the ten per cent. additional 
duty; adding that ten per cent. it would amount to 
ten per cent. more, which would raise the duty to 
two bundred and fifty per cent. And then, if the 
exchange value of the pound sterling was to be al 
tered from four dollars and forty-four cents to four dol- 
lars and eighty cents, this would increase the tax twenty 
per cent. more. 
bill of the gentleman from Pennsylvania subjected all 
articles which had cost over fifty cents the square yard 
to a duty of two hundred and seventy per cent. Now, 
it appeared from the annual statement of the commerce 


This was the proposition of the 


But to this rate of duty, 


So that the result would be, that the 


of the United States, furnished by the Secretary of the 


Treasury, that of all the manufactures of wool which 


would be affected by the change and aggravation of du- 
ty, there had been imported last year to the value of 
upwards of six millions, viz. $2,405,770 of goods under 
the eighty-one cent minimum ; $2,808,511 of goods un 
der the two dollars and fifty cent minimum ; and $1,817 
645 of goods under the fifty cent minimum ; amounting, 
in all, to upwards of six millions. Now, on this amount, 
the duties, instead of ranging, as at present, from forty: 
five to one hundred and twelve per cènt., would, under 
the gentleman’s bill, range from forty-five to two hun- 
dred and sixty or two hundred and seventy per cent. 
This Mr, A: confessed, did not seem to him to look 
very much like concession to the South. , 
Mr. A. said he ought, in justice, to observe that, sinc 
the bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury bal 
been made public, and also that proposed by the Com 
mittee on Manufactures, there had been much evident? 
received from that part of the Union most interested it 
the cloth manufacture, that they would greatly prefer an 
adherence to the system of minimums, The Committe 
on Manufactures were not aware of this, But vat had, 
nevertheless, determined on the propriety of abandonmg 
it. It was now for the House to determine which of the 
two principles they would sanction. The reasons for 
which the abandonment of theminimum system had been 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury were contait 
ed in his report, and the bill which accompanied it. The 
reasons which had induced the Committee on Manota 
tures to concur in the measure, were set forth in thet? | 
port they had submitted to the House. The principal Oo: 
these reasons was, that the greatest of all the object | 
ea the protective system were directed to thatsingle 
point, : 
In other respects, the bill from the Committee on Me | 
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nufactures proposed a reduction of duties not quite equal | Pennsylvania, that it abolished the duty on tea and 


to that which was provided by the bill of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The committee proposed to reduce 
them not more than ten or twelve per cent. from. the 
present rates; But the other bill proposed to reduce 
them twenty per cont., though by two successive ope- 
rations—ten per cent. in January next, and ten per cent. 
the January following. The Committee on Manufactures, 
on the contrary, preferred making such a reduction as 
they thought the manufacturers could bear all at once. 
Their object was to make such a reduction as might 
satisfy that portion of the Union who complained of the 
tariff, without essentially impairing the protection of the 
internal industry of the country. ; i 

There was one other point on which the Committee on 
Manufactureshad hoped that there would be a concession, 
on the part of the manufacturing interest, to the wishes 
and interests of the South, that might be acceptable to 
that portion of the Union. He referred to a total remis- 
sion of the duties on coarse wool and coarse woollens. 
That kind of goods peculiarly used at the South was one 
on which the duties might most easily be remitted. 

It would now be for the committee. to: determine 
which of the two systems they would adopt. . That 
which retained the minimum scheme, in-an aggravated 
form, but which proposed at the same time a general 
remission of other duties to the amount of twenty per 
cent. in two years; or that which abandoned the mini- 
mum system altogether, but’ which proposed a smaller 
reduction on all articles, especially those peculiarly 
adapted to the markets of the South. 

Mr. JENIFER, after expressing his gratification at the 
clear explanation now given of the respective plans of the 
two bills, said that he had still one strong objection against 
the bill proposed by the Committee on Manufactures, 
which was, that, although it abolished the system of mi- 
nimums with respect to woollens, it retained the princi- 
ple of that system as applied to cottons, as it declared 
that articles which might have cost but ten cents should 
be valued at thirty aud thirty-five cents. Mr..J. con- 
sidered the bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry as containing no fixed principle. It was neither a bill 
for revenue, for protection, nor for the reduction of re- 
venue. He preferred the bill of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania as a basis. But if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would strike out the objectionable features 
as to cottons, he should have no objection to proceed on 
his bill, He had, however, several other amendments, 
which he should offer at the proper time, 

Here Mr. J. stated four amendments in succession; the 
first of which had reference to the following proviso, viz. 

“Provided, That from and after the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1834, the duties upon all milled and fulled cloths, 
known by the names of plains or kerseys, of which wool 
is the only material, the actual value of which at the 
place whence imported shall not exceed thirty cents the 
square yard, shall be five per centum ad valorem, and 
no more.” 

Mr. J. proposed to amend this clause by substituting 
the year 1833 instead of 1834, and inserting forty cents 
instead of thirty cents. 

The next amendment proposed on all manufactures of 
cotton not exceeding the value of twenty-five cents per 
yard, a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem. Another 
proposed that after the 3d of March, 1833, the duty on 
salt should be five cents for fifty-six pounds, and no 
more, And the last was to retain the present duty on 
sugar, but to strike out the duty of five cents a gallon 
on molasses. An 

Mr. J. professed his conviction that the protecting sys- 
tem was for the good of the country, but thought it 
ought to be so modified as to make it as acceptable as 
possible. He commented upon the several amendments 
he-had proposed, and expressed “it ag one reason of his 
preference for the bill proposed by the gentleman from 


coffee. ree 

He then proceeded to reply to the speech of Mr. Bour- 
pin. They both represented a country producing to- 
bacco, wheat, and corn, and he was of a diametrically 
opposite opinion as to the operation: of the tariff system. 
on these interests. It took a great many hands: from 
agricultural labor. _ If it was abolished, these would all 
be converted from consumers into producers, and would 
become competitors:in the, market with his constituents. 
Without pretending to explain the modus operandi, he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact, that since the impo- 
sition of the tariff, the prices of all protected articles 
had fallen, If gentlemen denied that this was the effect 
of the tariff, it was for them to show some adequate 
cause. He complimented: the candor of Mr. Drayton, 
and laid much stress on the very great. authorities 
which that gentleman had admitted to exist in favor of 
the constitutionality of the system. He concluded by, 
moving his first amendment, on the subject of plains. 
[See: above.} l ; 

Mr. STEWART said that he could not accept this 
amendment as a modification. To introduce forty cents, 
instead of thirty, would, in practice, destroy entirely the- 
whole manufacture of satinets.. And to commence the 
operation of the bill in 1838, instead of 1834, would ruin 
those who had made large investments in coarse wool 
for the manufacture of plains, and who had large quan- 
tities of that species of goods on hand. In reply to Mr. 
Avams, after expressing his high respect for that gentle- 
man, he must still consider him and other intelligent 
gentlemen as laboring under a most extraordinary delu- 
sion in relation to the system of minimums. The gentle- 
man had taken pains to show that coarse cloths costing 
but fifty-one cents per square yard, would, by the bill 
he had proposed, be deemed to have cost two dollars - 


| Messrs, STEWART, 


and fifty cents, and be charged with a duty amounting 
to one hundred and seventy per cent. And it appeared 
very unjust and oppressive to compel an importer to pay- 
such a duty. But did gentlemen really suppose that 
any man would, in practice, be such a fool as to import | 
a yard of cloth which he must sell at fifty-six cents, after 
he had paid upon it a duty of one dollar and twelve 
cents? Surely not, And the only consequence of the 
minimum system would be that cloth of that descrip- 
tion would not be imported, Just so the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, Campretene] had, by the force of 
figures, demonstrated to thé House that a man who sold 
cotton at sixpence a yard had paid a duty of eight cents 
upon it. But figures were one thing, and facts. were 
another. On-the gentleman’s principle, the duty ran up 
as the price ran down. When the value of the cloth 
was but twenty-five cents, the duty would be doubled. 
If it was but twelve and a half cents, the duty would 
be quadrupled. If it was worth but sixpence, the duty 
would be eight times as much, And so if the cloth cost 
him but a penny a yard, then the price would be all 
duty; and cloth worth one cent would pay a duty of 
one dollar and thirteen cents, This was undoubtedly 
true, provided any importer would import under such 
circumstances, and provided the consumer would pay 
one dollar and thirteen cents for cloth which he could 
get at a.penny a yard. In that case, Mr. S. was free to 
confess that, according to the Southern doctrine, the 
consumer would pay the duty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN now said “he wished to amend that 
part of the bill of the Committee on Manufactures, which 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


| proposed to strike out, and inquired of the Chair whe- 


ther it would be in order to do so. 

The CHAIR replying in the affirmative, ; 

Mr. STEWART took an appeal from its decision, and 

long discussion on the point of order ensued, in which 
, HUNTINGTON, CLAY, VINTON, 

and McDUFFIE took part. a 


a 
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The question being put- on sustaining the decision of 
the Chair, the yeas-and nays were counted by tellers, 
' when it appeared-that- the yeas were 69, and the nays 


69. 

The CHAIR voting in the affirmative, the decision 
was declared.to be sustained. 
; : Mr, SEMMES, of Md., moved. to reconsider the vote. 

‘Whereupon the-discussion was opened anew, and the 
question of order further debated by Messrs. TAYLOR, 
MERCER, IRVIN, MARSHALL, EVANS, of Maine, 
STEVENSON and DANIEL. 

But the CHAIR having now discovered that Mr. JEN- 
ek, instead of only adverting to his amendments, had 
actually moved the first of them, decided that Mr. Jext- 
Fur’s motion would take precedence of Mr, Horrman’s. 

Mr. HOFFMAN thereupon withdrew his amendment, 
and addressed the committee for some time in opposi- 
tion to Mr, Srewarr’s amendment. -He insisted that the 
proper course would be to make the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures the basis of proceeding. 

The question recurring on Mr. Jenrrsr’s amendment, 

Mr. DEARBORN spoke in opposition to it, assuring 
the gentleman from Maryland that plains did not cost, 
in England, more than from ten pence to thirteen pence 
sterling, and in this country from twenty to twenty-six 
cents per yard. Raising the minimum from thirty to 
forty cents, instead of benefiting the South, would 
have a directly opposite tendency. This kind of goods 
consumed at present three-fourths of all the wool man- 
ufactured in the United States. If the minimum should 
be raised to forty cents, a coarse fabric might be intro- 
duced which would completely break down all the es- 
tablishments now in successful operation. There were 
some of this description in his own district, which were 
able to compete with the plains of England. They had 
vested several hundred thousand dollars in coarse wool. 
The amendment would ruin them without effecting the 
object the gentleman had in view. His amendment 
would also go to destroy the manufacture of satinets, 
which formed one of the most extensive and valuable 
branches of our manufacturing interest. 

Mr. CRAIG considered it as perfectly inexplicable why 
the gentleman should move to reduce the duty on arti- 
cles used in this country, with a view to get those arti- 
cles cheaper, while he held the doctrine that high du- 
ties produced low prices, Did he, by lowering the duty, 
want to raise the price? But if lowering the duty 
would lower the price of negro clothing, salt, and mo- 
lasses, why would it not lower the price of all other ar- 
ticles on the same principle? Mr.C. pressed this argu- 
ment ina speech of some length, in-which he professed 
himself to be in favor of the protecting system within 
certain moderate limits; but he was not disposed to 
yield to a spirit of voracity. 

The question was now put on Mr. Jenrrer’s amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative. 

He now proposed to strike out the eleventh section of 
Mr. Srewarr’s bill, (which contains the scale of mini- 
mums,) and to insert in lieu thereof so much of the 


up the question between the two bills; as it went t: 
abandon the minimum principle and substitute añ: 
valorem duty, he must, of course, vote for it, tbough: 
nothing would be gained, since the section was already: 
in the other bill. Butif the gentleman changed the: 
duty on manufactured woollens, he ought, of cours, to 
change the duty on wool. The two were inseparably: 
connected in principle. He thought that the better 
course would be to allow the. amendment of the gen-: 
tleman from Pennsylvania to be withdrawn, and then 
to offer such amendments as gentlemen desired to the: 
original bill from the Committee on Manufactures, : 


second section of the bill from the Committee on Man 
ufactures as has relation to woollen goods. -” 


Mr. ADAMS observed that this amendment brought: 


The question was now put on Mr. Jeniwer's amend. 
q 


ment, and it was rejected. 


The question now recurring on Mr. Stewarts amende- 


ment, being the bill he offered as a substitute, 


Mr. STEWART observed that he had added several: 


sections to that bill,which had not been printed, or sub- 
mitted to the members of the House. In order to givé: 
time for this, he moved that the committee rise.: But 


the motion was negatived without a count. ee 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, moved to amend: th: 
amendment, by striking out the ninth section, and insert: 
ing the following in lieu thereof: i 

And beit further enacted, That the duty on cotton: 
bagging shall be five cents the square yard, without re: 
gard to the weight or width of the article, or the mate: 
rial of which it is composed; and whether importe 
under the denominations of burlaps, Hessians, or known | 
or called by any other name. od 

Mr. A. proceeded to remark that the amendment 
which he had the honor to offer, was intended tape 
vent an evasion of the duty on cotton bagging; bit 
while it seemed to have relation to one article only, it 
contained a highly important principle applicable to 
every article on which a specific duty is levied, and 
which is susceptible of alterations in the process of manu- 
facture. If by a slight change in any article and a new- 
name, it can thereby acquire a new character, it is easy 
to see how the ingenuity of foreign artificers will be 
able to throw themselves out of the letter of your ste- 
tutes, and ‘evade the constructions of the Treasury. De 
partment. When your law substituted a specifié for at- 
ad valorem duty on cotton bagging, as there are many 
kinds of coarse linen imported, it became a question 
for the decision of the Treasury Department, which of 
them came under the denomination of cotton bagging. 
To procure the requisite information on the subject, a 
circular letter from that department was addressed to 
the public appraisers at the different custom-houses, ont 
the 5th September, 1828. Among other answers to this 
circular, there is one from the public appraisers at New 
York, of the 18th of September, 1828, in which they 
enclosed a schedule of patterns, which Mr. A. read # 
follows: 


No. yds. in 


3 i t 
No. of . ae piece from| Weight of Weight of Weight per |x. Ne 
pattern. Materials of the bagging. which came| the piece. the ane square yard, Width. coho 
the pattern. Jara cae 
ha oz. 02. Inches. sig 
No. 1 Single yarn, tow Hessians, - 95 95 13 16 13.95ths.| 14 41 | 5 
2 Do. da = o 864 96 8 17 8.10 15 4.10 42 | 4 
3 pel warp, oe ee ae: [6s 81 5 19 9.68 16 9.10 41 | 5 
4 ouble warp, tow and hemp, ; 
Filling, cotton bagging, P } 63 86 13 22 3.63 18 4.10 43 | 6} 
E Double warp, tow only do. - 64 85 9 21 25.64 18 5.10 42 | 6 
* - 6 | Single warp, hemp do - 63 86 3 21 56.63 18 7.10 42 | 7 
+ 7 | Double warp, tow do. - 62 85, 6 22 2.62 18 8.10 42 | 6 
| 8 | Double warp, hemp do. - 604 85 4 22 33.60 19 2.10 a2 5 7! 
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In relation to these patterns, 7 
treasury, that Nos. 3 to 8, inclusive, should be consider- 
ed cotton bagging, and subject to duty within the 
meaning of thé law, and that Nos. 1 and 2 should not be 
so considered. The final decision of the question was 
communicated to the collectors: from the ‘treasury, in a 
letter dated 13th October, 1828, in these words: 

“Copy of Comptroller's circular to the collectors at Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, and New Or- 
Teang, ; i 

E “TREASURE DEPARTMENT, 

« Comptroller’ s. Office, October, 18, 1828. 


“Sm; Upon due investigation, it has been concluded 
that all coarse linens, wholly or in part of hemp, flax, 
or tow, thirty-nine inches or more in width, weighing 
sixteen ounces or more, avoirdupois weight, the square 
yard, shall be considered cotton bagging, within the 


meaning of the law. You will be pleased to adopt this | 


standard in relation to all subsequent importations, 
“Respectfully, | 
“JOS. ANDERSON, Comptroller.” 

In this decision a precise description having been 
iven of such coarse linens as shall be called cotton 
yagging, and the foreign manufacturer having been 
furnished with this decision, all he had to do to evade 
the laws of this country was, to make his bagging either 
less than nine inches in width, or to weigh less than six- 
teen ounces the square yard; the slightest variation in 
either of these particulars would accomplish the pur- 
pose of evasion completely. , 

There are many facts to prove that the foreign manu- 
facturers of cotton bagging have, since the foregoing 
decision, made the article with the view to evade our 
laws, and have succeeded in introducing it into our 
markets under the denomination of Hessians, burlaps, &c. 
In the year 180%--’8, there was imported into the United 
States 4,300,000 square yards of cotton bagging, and the 
duty amounted to $168,000, In 1830-1, there was 
only 207,906. The whole value of which was $18,901. 
So that the duties have fallen, from 1807 to 1830, from 
$163,000 to less than $10,000; yet it is an ascertained 
fact that at least two-fifths of the cotton bagging used 
in the United States is imported; and that it ought to 
yield duties to the amount of over $100,000. 

Thus, sir, you see how your laws have been violated, 
how your treasury has been defrauded of revenue, and 
how the domestic manufacturer has been deprived of 
the benefit of protection. . i 

Mr. A. said the amendment which he had offered 
would prevent these evasions, by making the use, and 
not the width or weight of the article, establish its 
character. So long as a minimum width and weight was 
the criterion, it,would be impossible to prevent fraud. 
When the use of the manufacture is the standard of 
judgment, there can be no inconvenience in practice. 
“To those who are acquainted with the various kinds 
of coarse linens, suitable for this purpose, there can be 
ay difficulty in designating it, call it by what name you 
please. 

Mr. A. said that his immediate constituents had a 
deeper interest in this manufacture than any to which 
the protective principle had been applied. In the smallest 
county, in point of territory, in bis district, there were 
seventeen hemp factories in operation: He therefore 
felt much solicitude that, in the arrangement about to 
be made, this particular interest should not suffer. 
The bill reported by the Committee on Manufactures, 
and which is now under consideration, proposes to re- 
duce the duty on cotton bagging to three and a half 
cents the square yard; the amendment offered as a sub- 
stitute for that bill, by the gentleman from Pennsy!l- 
vania, [Mr. Srewarr,] proposes four cents. Mr. A. said, 
if the amendment which he had offered should be 
adopted, it woujd leave the duty where it now was, at 
five cents, the square yard, which he trusted the com- 

Vor, VITI—207 


it was decided by the į mittee would agree to. It may be urged that, as it is 


intended to reduce’ the taff, ‘there should be a reduc- 


‘tion on the hemp interest as well as any other. To this 


we will agree in the spirit of compromise, "hefe 
are nohe more anxious for a restoration of the general 
tranquillity than ‘the people‘ of Kentucky; “none who 
would be more ready to make any proper sacrifice for 
the general good. Phey will agree'to a reduction of 
the duty on the hemp interest; ‘but, sir, let that redue- 
tion take place on the unwrought hemp, and not on the 


| manufactured article. ‘The present duty on raw hemp 
ris sixty dollars per ton; if nothing less will satisfy you, 


bring down this duty to forty dollars. “Cotton bagging 
is the point where your tariff touches Kentucky. Mr, 
A. said he would conclude by expressing the hope that 
this compromise would be received as acceptable; that 
the advocates of reduction would take it on the un- 
wrought hemp, and leave it where it was on bagging. ` 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, wished to add afew 
words to show the effect of a specific duty on cotton 
bagging. There was no item in the whole range of 
protected: articles which exhibited in a more striking | 
and impressive manner the beneficial effect of the pro- 
tecting system. He had a statement which went to 
show ‘what had been the condition of this branch of 
manufacture previous to the tariff of 1824. ` It had then 
employed ten looms, which consumed one hundred tons 
of hemp, and made one hundred thousand yards of - 
bagging. The bagging was consumed chiefly in Ala- 
bama, where it sold for forty cents a yard. The hemp 
out of which it was made could then be purchased at 
three dollars a hundred. There had also been made 
twenty tons of rope, which then sold at fifteen cents a 
pound. With this state of things, he wished the’ com- 
mittee to compare that which was exhibited in 1881, 
when the manufacture employed forty looms, consumed 
four hundred tons of hemp, made four hundred thou- 
sand yards of bagging, which sold at twenty cents, and _ 
was made out of hemp which cost six dollars a hundred. 
There had also been made one hundred tons of ‘rope, 
which sold at eight cents a pound. Here was exhibited 
the double operation of the tariff. It reduced the manu- 
factured article to half the price, while it doubled the 
price of the raw material. When such had been the 
consequence of imposing a duty of five centg, he should 
suppose the House would be loath to make the experi- 
ment of reducing it. He abstained from entering on 
the general subject, though no stronger illustration 
could be produced than that furnished by the présent 
article, ces Í 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, inquired how much of 
the article was consumed in Kentucky. Was there a 
pound of cotton raised there? ` 

Mr. MARSHALL replied, that it had been consumed. ` 
in Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi. The con- 
sumption had not, he believed, yet reached South 
Carolina, P 

Mr. MARDIS said that one fact was a sufficient an- 
swer to the gentleman from Kentucky, The price of 
cotton bagging was always regulated by the price of 
cotton, The bagging was given with the cotton. When 
they got twenty and thirty cents a pound for their cotton, 
bagging sold for the same price. But now cotton wàs 
at eight, seven, and six cents, they could not afford to 
give as much as they formerly had done. 

The question being put on Mr, Atian’s amendment, 
it was rejected. ; : 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then rose, and said he x 
understood the chairman had just decided that it 
was in order to amend the bill, and make it as 
perfect as the friends of it were able, before the 
yote on the substitute was taken, This presents a 
question of interest, and it is the first time ‘since 
the: matter was brought under ‘consideration, that 


‘it’ has taken a form ‘that could elicit’ a distussion 


of the “general merits. zy The conitnittee haa “from 
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citing interests, and, as some affirm, the existence.of: 
Union itself. And are we to decide by aye and nos 
a question, without expressing our sentiments! _ Are we 
to be told it is wasting time? What estimate can thos 
have of this matter who tell usto vote without uttering 
our opinions? They are. blind guides, or give uttera 
to heedless thoughts. What is the time of the member, 
what the per diem allowance of this House, compared 
with the vast property which hangs upon our legisla. 
tion? It is as the grain of sand to the mountain; ‘a s 
drop of water to the ocean. But I need not urge these 
considerations, for few men will dare to vote on such 4 
subject without discussion, and a most attentive exami- 
nation, I shall, then, regardless of the admonitions of 
those who wish to act, and déliberate afterwards, pro- 
ceed to a diseussion of auch matters as seem to me impor. 
tant. k 
I have quietly maintained my seat hitherto, and never 
rose with greater reluctance. I should have been gladto 
escape thisduty, but I owe it to a portionof the country, 
and should stand inexcusable before that portion of the 
American people whom I represent, if I had avoided it 
The history of past legislation bears me out when] my 
I know this question is not to be settled by the wishes or 
the political power of that portion of the United States 
from which I come. New England has been much aad 
often abused on this topic; and those who reflect: upon 
her conduct, who reprobate her course, know it is not 
she who regulates the policy of this country; they. knoy 
she holds no influence here to carry despotic measure 
No; they know that in political power she is poor ir- 
deed; being often the victim of sectional intrigue an 
individual ambition: they know the protective polisy 
is no child of hers, but was created and settled by the 
great central power of the Union—the great agricuit- 
ral interest—the middle States. It is their measure, s 
the record will show; brought into existence not for our 
benefit, but to create markets for their produce; and, 
there be any thing censurable in this legislation, I a 
treat gentlemen who are unsparing in their anathema 
to let a portion of their reprobation fall on them. Tho 
middle States decreed that we should manufacture, snd 
should consume their flour, wool, and other produca; 
and we have been obliged to obey the decree, The 
question now will be settled by them. New-Englat 
bas been made what she is by the votes of others, and 
all we aim at now is to maintain a consistent and perm 
nent policy, that we may not, by constant vacillation,be 
ground into the dust. We should have been content with 
the old policy, but you drove us from our ships to the land, 
and now itis cruel and oppressive to force us back agait 
I must beg leave, if the committee will bear with mè 
to draw their attention to things forgotten—to go, batk 
into matters of history connected with the policy ofthis 
Government. It has been said, history is philosophy 
teaching by example. Whatever may be thought 
this as an aphorism, it is unquestionably true that & 
eriment is better than theory, and that our knowledg? 
is greatly improved by the lessons of wisdom which lit 
in past times. ; : 
Whoever will examine our colonial history, will not fil 
to learn that one of the great causes of discontent among 
the colonists, and of complaint against the mother cou 
try, was, that she fettered the industry of the colonies.A 
distinguished statesman said, America shall not manufat: 
ture a hobnail. So jealous was England of her own W 
terests, so watchful of the prosperity of her manufacture 
that she was unwilling we should shoe a horse withol 
driving the nails forged by her labor. She lived up. 
this policy ; compelled us to trade with her; Doasted that 
we took her surplus goods—the orts and ends of herma 
factures, such as no other people would buy ; and that ; 


“the beginning been greatlp embarrassed; and without 
intending offence, or to. take exception to the conduct 
of any one, I will state the reason why. 

This subject. was committed six months ago to the 

Committee on „Manufactures. We have been informed 
they have been laboriously engaged with it; and after 
availing themselves of all the information they could 
collect during that time, they have made a report. This 

„report, which purports to emanate from the distinguish- 
ed chairman of that committee, does not enter at all in- 
to the details of the subject. Itis a treatise upon the 
protective policy generally, and is silent as to the testi- 
‘mony of the witnesses who have been examined, the 

‘facts which have been collected, and the information 
“which is said to have been amassed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. All this was before the committee, yet 
on these topics of vital interest the report is silent, and 
they aresilent, Not oneof them has condescended to state 
to us the reasons or the facts which guided him to the re- 
sults exhibited by the bill. Nota word of the evidence 
has been published, and we are called on to vote for 
the bill on faith. Sir, I did hope these matters would 
be laid before us, to enlighten our minds ; and I have 
waited anxiously for explanation, in hopes that difficul- 
ties which have rested on my mind would be removed ; 
but I lament to say I have waited in vain. Theo course 
is certainly unusual, though I impute blame to no one, 
for the committee have a right to hold all this informa- 
tion in their own minds, and leave the rest of us to find 
our way to correct results as we may. I shall there- 
fore, proceed by such feeble lights as illumine my own 
understanding. 

Two propositions are now before us. One presented 
by the member from Pennsylvania, which is in truth 
substantially a bill reported by a committee of the Sen- 
ate to that body, and is therefore the result of the de- 
liberations of that committee, The other is our own bill. 
We have, therefore before, us the labors of two distinct 
committees, one from each House of the Legislature. 
Hence it is said we have arrived at an important point, 
pecause these two committees have long had the subject 
under consideration; and each having ample’ means of 
intelligence, has arrived at results different from the 
other. The position is- important in another point of 
view. If the proposition of our committee can be made 
acceptable, there is great opportunity so to do, as it is 
open to amendment, and may be so altered as to com- 
mand more strength than the Senate’s. If it fails to do 
this, it behooves us then to resort to the measure which 
seems to have favor in that body. It should not be for- 
gotten that this is open to amendment also, It is a po- 
sition for deep reflection of this body. In some respects 

‘the bill. of the Senate has, in my opinion, provisions 
which give it a decided preference over the bill of the 
House. But let us go to work and mature our own la- 
bors, not regarding the source from whence suggestions 
of improvement may come. Let us look at both meas- 
ures, and weigh well the intrinsic merits of every pro- 
vision of each, and adopt or reject them as they may 
or may not subserve the great policy upon which we 
are legislating. Before I sit down I shall send to the 
Chair a proposition to amend the bill of this House; 
and as that, or something tantamount to it, may or may 
no meet with support, so will the bill obtain or lose my 
vote. 

It has been said, and earnestly said, that we ought to 
take the bill up in detail, and, after amending it, discuss 
the measure, if it be discussed at all, And I beg leave 
here to say, I differ entirely from all who entertain such 
sentiments. Some have said it isa waste of time to talk; 
we ought to vote and go home; the session has been a 

: protracted one “And, sir, do not all kow why itissot It 
isnotmy fault, nor yours ; we have worked as many hours | trade greatly enriched her. This was all true; but itmad® 

nas any Congress, but whether to profit or not, the people | our fathers almost as poor as the aborigines whom they 

must judge. But this proposition involvesgreat and ex- had displaced. This unequal condition could not eih 


See 
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and did to extricate themselves 


` free trade in this House have described ? 
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and it by and by created discontent, which brought on 
the revolution; the colonies were severed from the pa- 
rent country, and the people of these States supposed 
themselves tobeindependent. They looked upon them- 
selves as detached from Great Britain, and all other Go- 
vernments acknowledged them to be so, and such was 
the fact de jure, but de facto they were still miserably 
dependent, and continued so, until they extricated them- 


selves in the manner I shall point out. 


The war terminated in 1783, and the country, by its 
great efforts, sacrifices, and privations, was naked and 
destitute. This being well known, peace was scarcely 
ratified before Great Britain emptied her warehouses of 
goods, and poured them into this country. They were 
where sold, and the people every where became 


ever 
indebted, under the expectation that the produce vf the 
land would pay. But in this they were deceived; for 
Great Britain then pursued the same policy as now; she 
would buy nothing she could produce. Corn, wheat, 


beef, pork, butter, and cheese, were shut out of her. mar- 
kets by high duties;.and the consequence was, that a 
scene of desolation and distress ensued which beggars 
description. The pressure of private and public debt 
became so grievous as to be intolerable. The people 
could not extricate themselves from the meshes in which 
foreign countries had entangled them by regulating 
trade, while this country had no power to countervail 
Their cattle, their farms, the whole 
fruits of a laborious and economical life, were swept 


such regulations. 


away nder judicial process, to pay trifling debts, be- 
cause, as labor had no value, property had next to none, 
This was borne as long as a brave, resolute, and patient 
people could endure it: but when there seemed no al- 
ternative left but imprisonment for debt, and starva- 
tion, they were wrought into madness, and began to in- 
quire whether this was the fruit of the liberty they had 
achieved ; and in this scene of discontent and dismay, 
that last and fearful remedy, rebellion, followed in one 
of the States at least. The people, in their despond- 
ence, opposed open resistance to the courts, because ex- 
ecutions came from that source; and they sought to 
overcome the process by which their property was swept 
away, because they were unable to reach the real cause, 
and apply an efficient remedy to the real evil. It was 
soon seen that this violence and bloodshed endangered 
the liberties of the people, while it brought no relief 
from embarrassments. lt was plain that debts could 
not be paid without the fruits of labor could be turned 
into money. It was equally plain that foreign countries 
had, by their regulations of trade, taken it out of our 
hands, and imposed such onerous conditions in favor of 
their own labor, that we could not live under them. 
We had no regulations; it was, in every sense of the 
expression, a period of free trade—such as is now earn- 
estly sought for; and yet it was a period of dismay and 
distress. such as has never been witnessed in this coun- 
try. How does this contrast with the picture of happi- 
ness which the glowing imaginations of the advocates of 
a Can we learn 
no wisdom from the calamities of that period? or are we 
anxious for a repetition of those scenes of bankruptey 
and ruin? f 

But let us see what the statesmen of that day thought 
x from the fatal embar- 
rassments which beset them. They comprehended the 
cause of disaster; they saw that while they had no 
power to make general salutary regulations of foreign 
trade, other nations availed themselves of that circum- 


_ stance to make regulations in favor of themselves, both 


oppressive and unjust towards the people of this coun- 
try. They saw that such a state of things was equiva- 
lent to yielding to other Powers the sole authority to 
legislate in matters of trade, and binding themselves to 
abide the provisions of such laws, however injurious. 
They saw it differed but little from a state of colonial 


bondage, for Great Britain had at once so arranged the 
matter, that she took more than all the profits of Amer- 
ican labor, The remedy for this evil was obvious. 
These selfish regulations could only be controlled by 
countervailing regulations, securing to our own citizens 
benefits and advantages which would be an equivalent. 
This was the only remedy which could extricate the 
people from the net in which they were entangled; the 
‘only mode by which they could be relieved from British 
monopoly; for the right of foreign countries to make 
and maintain their laws could not be denied. Greatex- 
ertions were therefore made to arrange the system of 
counteracting measures. The old confederation was, 
however, a mere league entered into by the States for 
belligerent purposes, and was in no respect, adapted to 
the relations of peace. It conferred no power to regu- 
late trade with foreign countries, or among the States. 
The consequence was, that these matters were left to be 
managed by the several States, and some levied duties 
and made regulations of one kind, some of another, and 
some made none, This state of things was intolerable, and 
to obtain a system more efficient and beneficial, applica- 
tion was made by Congress to the States for a grant of 
power for this purpose by the Legislatures, but it was 
withheld by some, and granted by others, with qualifi- 
cations so variant and conflicting that it could not be 
exercised. Though the exertions to attain to this object 
had been great and powerful, yet the failure was so 
complete, that all hope of success in that way was 
abandoned, and the most wise and sagacious statesmen 
began to look to a constitution forming a General Go- 
vernment with larger powers, as the only remedy which 
could restore harmony and prosperity to a people poor 
and weary with contention. A proposition was made 
for a convention for that purpose. It was held, and the 
instrument which now forms the basis of this Govern- 
ment was framed, and having been sent to the people 
was ratified, and went into effect in 1789. 

I now ask the attention of the committee to the doings 
of the first Congress, It met, and many of the mem- 
bers had been members of the convention which framed 
the constitution. The first act passed, after providing 
for oaths of officers, had a twofold object: first, to re- 
store public credit; and, second, to encourage American 
industry ; and, lest there should be misapprehension as 
to this, the purposes of the act are distinctly set forth 
in the preamble. Can any one pass these facts through 
his mind, and find a lingering doubt as to the objects of 
forming this Government? Can any one review this 
history, and then affirm that the principal object in giv- 
ing a power in the constitution to regulate trade was 
not to countervail foreign regulations and to aid Ameri- 
can labor? But, sir, it is not my purpose to enter into 
a discussion of the constitutional power. Ihave spoken 
of that on a former occasion, and my purpose now has 
been to glance only at the historical facts, for they need 
no argument to aid them. A + 

What, permit me to ask, was the result of this wise 
policy ? I cannot do more ample justice to it than by 
quoting the language of a distinguished friend at a pub- 
lic festival—‘the dead corpse of public credit sprang 
upon its feet.” The effect on business was every where 
instantaneous and equally surprising, There was no in- 
terim between a state of deep sullen depression and one 
of vigorous laughing prosperity. This act, which laid 
the foundation of.the great American policy, infused 
the vital principle into the drooping disheartened spirita 
of alllaborers, It restored a discontented community 
to tranquillity, and caused peace and happiness to per: 
vade this wide spread country; and from that day to 
this, no people on earth haye been blessed with such 
continued and eminent prosperity, If there be any 
parallel, it has escaped my reading and my observation, 
What a contrast between free trade and the American 
policy! But to understand the wonderful vigor and 


power of industry- when cherished and protected in ite | 
pursuits, let us follow. this historical inquiry a little 
further. : a 4 

The. constitution Went into operation under all the 
‘Joad of revolutionary debt which had been discharged ; 
and the expenses of another war, amounting probably to 
ote hundred and fifty millions of dollars, have been de- 

rayed. "This protecting act, and those which followed, | 
by strong duties, threw the whole navigating interest 
into our hands; we made and sailed our own vessels: 
it excluded all foreign vessels from the coasting trade ; 
restored the fisheriés to a better condition ; did much 
for.the miéchanic arts and many kinds of manufactures ; 
and restored the whole country to such a vigorous state 
of healthful action—giving to all employment and good 
wages—that the people of no nation have been so well 
féd, clothed, lodged, and felt so little of public burdens 
as the people of the United States: and now, sir, we 
have arrived at a period when the last remnant of pub 
lic burden is about to be removed under the silent and 
easy operation of this system of public policy, which 
has been attended with such wonderful success that it 
seems almost to work by miraculous power. 

Sir, is not this a fit season for joy, for mutual congrat- 
ulations, for the outpouring of thankful hearts, for grati- 
tude to Heaven for blessing with signal success the efforts 
of the Government to make a free, happy, enlightened 
people? And yet, what are we talking about? With 
these auspicious resulta before them, gentlemen are ques- 
tioning the perpetuity of this Government; they en- 
deavor to weaken our confidence in it; they talk bold- 
y of disunion, What ingratitude! What disregard of 
the blessings of Heaven! It is the last topie which 
should find a place in the patriotic heart. It is a bale- 
ful, deadly poison dashed into our cup which is over- 
flowing with joy. Sir, I have not the power to express 
the sentiments which fill my mind. l cannot give ut- 
terance to my surprise (and gentlemen will pardon me 
when I say my incredulity) when I hear them, at a crisis 
like this, talk of the oppressions of this Government. 
I entreat them to escape for a while from their own 
gloomy reflection, to contemplate the unparalleled suc- 
cess of this Government; to behold the prosperity, the 
joy, the comfort, the happiness it has every where dif- 
fused. It has not, it is true, created kings or princes; 
it has failed, indeed, to satisfy the grasping hopes of the 
ambitious; but it has not failed of the object for which 
it was created: it has made a more enlightened, happy 
people, than any other system of polity. I lament that 
the fervor, the glowing ardor, the untiring zeal, the elo- 
quence which I witness on this floor, is no better employ- 
ed than in rousing suspicions and weakening public 
confidence in-the free institutions of the country. Ila- 
ment that it should be thought a grievous cause of com- 
plaint that a majority rules, and that a minority should be 
consideredy àa more safe fiduciary of power than a ma- 
. jority. These doctrines seem to unsettle the very prin- 

ciples upon which a republican Government rests, 
And while Ilament this perversion of reasoning, and 
that doctrines full of thé evil spirit of revolution find 
even able advocates, I feel grieved that a rancorous and 
bitter spirit of hostility exists towards the free laborers 
of this country, for they constitute both the physical 
and moral strength, of the nation; and you cannot, sir, 
depress or injure them, without giving the country a 
shock that will be felt at its remnotest border. 

Siz, I have long ‘witnessed the insidious attacks upon 
out prosperity, I have heard and read much of the 
discontents which disturb our repose. J have weighed 
and ‘considered the arguments by which the objections 
to. the protective policy are sustained; and I hesitate 

- not to declare that no system can be more injurious than 
that which is falsely called free trade, so long as other 
nations pursue the protective policy. To return to 
it ‘would be merely to renew the scenes of distress 
from the peace of ’83 to the adoption of the constitution 
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in ‘89. I therefore come to results utterly’ opposed't 
the arguments of the advocates of free trade; and] 
must be permitted to declare my belief, that from what- 
ever source these arguments come, they enforce: doe: 
trines at war with our best interests, and better des 
ed to cherish and foster the labor of foreign countr 
than our own. As, however, it has fallen to my k 
examine. some of these doctrines on a former öce 
I would willingly pass them by now, if such acò 
would not be misunderstood. Bat whatever reluctance 
I may feel to tread in a beaten track, yet it seems tobe 
necessary, even at the hazard of repeating what’ li 
been said, and of being tedious to the House; for the 
Committee of Ways and Means have put forth, in an 
elaborate report, doctrines and sentiments which: I 
thought had been refuted more than once, I must staid 
excused, therefore, if 1 make a brief reply. on 
We are required to abandon the policy of whish I 
have been speaking, and to adopt the system which 
followed the revolution. And why are we to abandot 
a policy which, like the divine hand, seems to have 
showered down manna upon us? rook 
Because the system is oppressive; because it is nation. 
al in its operations, exciting a vigorous prosperity in-one 
portion of the country, while it is a blight and mildew 
to the other; because it is a system of bounties to:one, 
and of burdensome taxes to the other. These are the 
allegations which are put forth with a confidence of # 
sertion worthy of a better cause. i 
The system is sectional, and why sectional ? Beciu 
it is said the planting States under it are compelled 
pay more than their portion of the revenue. A 
Our revenue all arises from imposts on imported mér- 
chandise. Sir, if you can prove that under the existing 
system of indirect taxation the slave States pay mor 
than their proportion of the taxes, does it not follow that 
the evil isin the system, and cannot be cured? If when. 
we annually raise twenty millions of dollars, the South 
pays fifteen of it, will they not pay nine millions whet 
we reduce the revenue to twelve millions? The burdea 
will be lessenéd, but the inegiality will not be removed; 
for a mere reduction of duties will not change thé pre 
portions, or remove the sectional complaint. The arg 
ment, therefore, of sectional burden, if it proves any 
thing, proves that all the revenue collected on imports 
is unjust, unwise, sectional, and therefore oppressive; 
that direct taxation would be more equal, more jus 
and therefore ought to be resorted to; and I believe 
some gentlemen have been mad enough to advance that 
opinion. It proves even more than this; for what is now 
true of the general operation of imposts, always ba 
been true; and if they are now thus unjust and sechion- 
al, they have always been so; and the South, froin the 
oyganization of the Government, has paid three-fourths 
or more of all the revenue into the treasury. It is obyt 
ous this must be so, and yet her statesmen for forty 
years have not had sagacity sufficient to make the dit 
covery, but that honor has been reserved for her politi 
cians of this day. , 
Sir, ought not this fact to startle these new theorists! 
Ought they not to distrust the reasoning by which they 
establish their doctrine, when the proof of the fact esta 
blishes an injustice and oppression so monstrous as to 
require no argument to point it out? And yet 6 whole 
community bave labored and struggled under it for forty 
years, and been all the time utterly ignorant of the in 
equality. Nay, more, sir; long since this impost system 
was adopted, direct taxes have been levied to inerea? 
the funds of the Government, but they have always beet 
considered as odious, and have been abandoned as s008 
as the funds coming from that source could be dispense 
with, When these taxes were repealed, and the wholeret’ 
enue thrown upon imposts, did the South raise her volt? 
against it? Far from it: she was loudest inher demandfer 
thiscourse, Yes, she was first to require that three-fourths 
of all the burdens of taxation, according to the Caro- 
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lina system, should be laid on her shoulders. What 
delusion} ‘What infatuation! _ Where were the Pinck- 
neys, thé Rutlédges, the Lowndeses, during these peri- 
ods? They must have slept, or the modern doctrines 
are probably false; there is no ground for sectional 
complaint. ae ay bag ta ie ea 

Sir, I will not follow the Committee of Ways and 
Meats through their mystical doctrines: they arè evi- 
dently but a new edition of the theory of Mr. McDurri, 
thé chaixman. I must, however, be permitted to notice 
onë or tivo more of the positions assumed, i 

The doctrine is again repeated, that the producets of 
exports pay the duties on imports. This again is to show 
sectional injustice, because the South is supposed to ex- 
port more largely than the rest of the Union. This pro- 
position is, on the face of it, so mysterious and blind, 
that it requires a better argument in support of it than 
Ihave ever seen to render it plausible; it amounts to 
this: a farmer in Ohio or Pennsylvania raises and sella 
one hundred bushels of wheat, which is ultimately made 
into flour, exported to Cuba, and a quantity of coffee is 
bought with the avails; the farmer pays the duty on 
the coffee: can you persuade ary man in his senses that 
he does any eat thing! and yet this is precisely what 
the planters, or rather the supporters of this new theory, 
allege they do. They aver, that although a planter 
raises cotton, sells it to the market, and pockéts his mo- 
ney, yet, if the cotton-is eventually exported, and for- 
eign goods are bought with the avails, the planter actu- 
ally pays the duty on these goods, though he is as igno- 
rant of the cotton, and every thing that pertains to it, 
after the sale, as you or I, Mr. Chairman. The absurd- 
ity of this doctrine is too obvious to require an argument 
to refute it; the course*of trade shows that cotton is 
burdened with no such tax, direct or indirect. It goes 
free out of the country; and the planter here gets as 
much for the article in the home market as can be ob- 
tained for it in foreign countries, saving the charges of 
exportation, come from where it may. He pockets this 
money, and no one has the power to demand any portion 
of it for public use; itis his own. A free trade exists 
between England and the West Indies; thereis no duty 
on imports to the colonies. Now, can a planter in Ja- 
maica get any more for cotton of a given quality than a 
planter of Alabama? It is well known to every one 
within reach of my voice that he cannot. Does it not 
follow that the duties on imports produce no effect on | 
the price of cotton? and so it is with all produce. 

There is then no sectional oppression on this score; 
and if their arguments fail to seteblict the fact, it should 
be considered as a false theory, for none others have 
been urged to support it. If there be no sectional op- 
pression, what have the planters to complain of? No- 
thing; no grievance or injury except what is common 
to the whole country. They consume much less than 
the Middle and Eastern States, and therefore have no 
just cause of complaint on that ground. 

Another argument has been put forth by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrim,] which I find 
some difficulty in understanding; but as he seems to rely 
much upon it, I will give it a passing notice. The tend- 
ency of it is not so much to prove sectional injury as the 
impolicy of the protecting system under any circum- 
stances. He admits a fact which the free traders have 
always found it difficult to explain, that goods do ‘not 
usually rise under an increase of duties, if there is home 
competition; but he attempts to explain it by a myste- 
rious operation in the money market. He says, on the 
passage of a tariff act, increasing money begins to be 
imported, and to depreciate in vahie; while the protect- 
ed articles, in consequence, rise until they advance forty 

er cent., and then importations of goods begin to flow 
m, and money, which has accumulated so much in the 
mean time as actually to depreciate just as much as goods 
have risen, begins to flow out: that is, money will de- 


preciate forty per cent. While this operation is going 
here, and every thing increasing in nominal value, 


by the constant accumulation and piling up of specie in 
this country, he contends that precisely the opposite 
effect is produced in England: money, in other words, 
becomes scarée. Every thing, in the market is conse- 
quently cheapened; and so nice and mathematical is 
the gentleman in his calculations, that he lays it down 
as certain that cotton falls just about two cents in the 
ound under the operation of a tariff. If any one doubts 
whether I have stated the argument fairly, let him con- 
sult the réport of the Committee of Ways and Means ; 
Tet him call to his recollection what the gentleman said 
a few days ago on this floor, while his bill was under’ 
discission, and he will find no injustice is done to the | 
reasoning either in the premises or the conclusion. 

This argument rests on the assumption that a tariff act 

iles up money here by draining it out of Europe, until 
it becomes so plenty as actually to fall forty per cent. in 
value, Allow this position to be sound, and possibly the 
deductions made may follow.. But on what authority is 
this assumption made? What proof have wê that mone 
does so accumulate? Do the bank returns show it? Is 
it possible for it to be sof What is money! Is it not 
mérchandise bought and sdld at a profit like other things? 
Can any one éredit for a moment that money can be worth 
forty per cent. more in Europe than here? The whole 
cost and charges of shipping money to that country do 
not éxceéd two and a half per cent. When, therefore, 
money is worth more than that in Europe, it is sent out of 
this country. How can it be kept here, then, if it be 
worth forty per cent.? You might as well undertake to 
maintain that flour could be piled and remain here in the 
warehouses of the merchants, if it would bring fifty dol- 
lars a barrel in Europe, while it was worth but five heré. 
The premises of this argument must therefore fall, and 
with them the bold conclusion that each tariff act dimin- 
ishes the price of cotton two céntsin the pound. Besides 
this, the facts will vot bear the gentleman out; no such 
fall of price in cotton followed the passage of the tariff 
acts. If, therefore, this réasoning was supposed to have 
any tendency to prove a sectional injury, it has wholly 
failed. Iwill not take up more of the time of the House 
in answering the course of argument adopted in support 
of the Carolina system, but will observe, before passing 
from that portion of the matter, that the champions of 
that system never agree among themselves in their ex- 
travagancies. Some make the South pay one-half, others 
two-thirds, others three-fourths of the whole revenue. 
The discrepancies in their conclusions are so great, not 
only with each other, but in different arguments of the 
same persons, as to prove conclusively that they have 
no established principles upon which they act; no well 
ascertained facts upon which they reason; but the 
facts are assumed on conjecture, and moulded to suit: 
the wishes of the writer or speaker. The South, then, 
I repeat, suffers no sectional wrong, for the laws bear 
as equally as possible on the whole country; and if she 
suffers no sectional wrong, she has no more. cause of 
complaint than any other portion of the United States, 
and bears’no more than her share of the burdens; 
she consumes less of imports than the residue of the 
Union. : 

The question then recurs, shall we yield to the de- 
mand of the South? Shall we make the experiment of 
free trade? Shall we abandon a policy which, haa lit- 
erally “fed the hungry and clothed the naked ”—which 
has made a poor people rich, a weak people strong? 
Shall we let foreign nations regulate our trade, and live 
under their legislation instead of our own? 

` Shall we reduce the wages of our free citizens so low 
as to supply the humble necessities of the slave, and thus 
make a population as ignorant, as poor, and as wretched 
as the operatives of Ireland? . If so, then change your 
policy: go back tothe system of 1786. Cherish foreign 
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labor instead of your own, and you will have free trad 
with a vengeance; but. the freedom will consist in the 
right of all nations.to plunder the hard earnings of our 
own population. : 

But still it issaid the South is not prosperous. In- 
deed, we havé seen a most melancholy picture drawn of 
her decayed and wasting condition. She is represented 
as the fairest. portion of the earth upon which the sun 
shines, and yet, it is said, the population can searcely 
maintain itself above the condition of beggary. Sir, I 
do not. know that language can paint the decay ofa dis- 

“heartened people in stronger colors than the speeches 

of the member from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrr.] 
. But is not all this the result of melancholy foreboding ? 
Are the people of the South in this forlorn state? What 
is the complaining South? If I were to select any por- 
tion of the country which pours forth its griefs here 
and elsewhere, on all occasions, I should take South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. These are planting 
States, engaged almost exclusively in the production of 
cotton. Now, sir, instead of tracing the sombre lines 
drawn by the orators of this section, let us look at facts, 
which will be less likely to mislead us. 

The first authority Ishall oppose to these declarations 
is the language of the Governors of these States. We 
have seen recently a message from each of them, and 
even Governor Hamilton, who has distinguished him- 
self by his violent opposition to the protective system, 
speaks in unaqualified terms of the prosperous and hap- 
py condition of the people ofSouth Carolina. I will 
not dwell upon this testimony, but it is equally strong 
from Georgia and Albama. 

We have just made a new distribution of political 
power among the States for ten years to come, founded 
on the census of 1880. Tf the half which is said here be 
true, we ought to find these States retrograding and 
losing their comparative strength in the Government ; 
but let the returns speak for themselves. 

The ee of Alabama in 1820 was 111,147. 

0, 


do. 1830 262,508. 
Do. of Georgia in 1820 was 281,126. 
Do. do. 1830 429,811. 
Do. of S. Carolina in 1820 was 399,361. 
Do. do. 18380 455,025. 


Alabama will send into the next Congress five instead 
of three members; Georgia nine instead of seven; and 
South Carolina the same number she now has; while 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire each lose a member. 
What an attachment to oppression and beggary! Popu- 
lation escaping seems to collect itself in the greatest 
numbers at the very spot where it can have the most 
unqualified enjoyment of both, The advances of no 
State, in resources of every description, have exceeded 
those of Alabama in the last ten years. Few States 
have kept ahead of Georgia, and many have fallen in 
the rear of South Carolina. Where doesthis increase 
of population in the Southwest come from ¢ Tt consists 
of emigrants from almost all portions of the world; 
men that cast their eyes abroad ‘over the wide earth in 
search of the most favorable region in which to 
make their fortunes. The gains in growing cotton have 
attracted, and still continue to attract such. What 
delusion! What infatuation among the avaricious as 
well as the enterprising to select poor, oppressed, de- 
eaying Alabama, as the most choice region for the ac- 
quisition of wealth ! 2 
_ The gentlemen of the South have, on all occasions, 
investigated the concerns of our portion of the country— 
inquired into the profit and loss of our business; and I 
trust they will not complain if we reciprocate this friend- 
ly notice, and scrutinize a little into their affairs. Let 
us, Mr. Chairman, take a glance at the operations in 
business as they have been, and as they now are, in the 
South. Cotton, every body knows, is the great staple 
production, and must be theap or dear as it is abundant 


or scarce. Thegreat complaint is, that it is reduced in 
value, sò that the business is less profitable than it was: 
and the tariff is charged with producing this r 
Let us see if there be not other causes more efficient 
their agency. pie 
In 1816, the whole amount of cotton exported ‘from 
the United States was only eighty-seven millions of 
pounds. In 1830 it was two hundred and ninety-eight, 
millions of pounds, making an increase of exports d 
to two hundred and seventeen millions of pounds.‘ 
quantity consumed in the United States in 18163 
be fairly estimated at ten millions of pounds. In 
1831 it was eighty millions of pounds; giving an actual, 
annual increase in the production of raw cotton, sites. 
1816, of two hundred and eighty-seven millions of 
pounds. No tariff which has been complained of a 
injurious to the cotton planters was passed until 18 
In 1823, the average price of cotton was eleven cents, 
and the average price from that time to 1830, inclusive, 
(ifthe bubble year of disastrous speculation, 1825, be. 
excluded,) is eleven cents and three mills. The lowest’ 
price in that time is nine cents; the highest is fifteen 
cents. What business has sustained itself as well dur- 
ing the same time? The increase of production is be-, 
yond example. Yet in 1831 the average price was ning 
cents nine mills; being but one cent one mill leas than 
in 1833. Down with the duties on cloth, say the plan- 
ters; and yet cloth which, in 1816, sold for fifteen cents, 
was heavy in the market ateight and three quarters’ 
cents in 1880. Hereis a reduction of more than ohe“ 
third, while the depreciation so vehemently complained: 
of is little more than one-eleventh. Task this committee 
to consider the great farming interests, and all. other’ 
ursuits of industry, and to point out if they can ‘a 
branch of labor where the price of production has. 
been as well maintained as in cotton. : 
But this is not al. When we go into the details of 
this increase of production, we find it springs from com- 
petitors in the Southwest—in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkansas—a country that 
has a rieh virgin soil, and has been mainly brought into 
cultivation within a few years To show with what 
severity this competition bears upon the old States, it 
is necessary again to resort to statisties. 
In 1831 there was grown in this Southwestern region 
582,744 bales, weighing 227,177,784 lbs 


In the Atlantic 


States 486,708 bales, weighing 148,747,518 Ibs. 


aerarmea. 


Making a difference in favor of the 
Southwest of 78,430,266 Ibs: 

The increase has been principally in that quarter; 
but this is not themost important fact. The lands of the 
Southwest are so much richer and more productive, 
that the average production of a hand annually theres 
not less than two thousand pounds, while it will hardly 
reach nine hundred pounds in Carolina, Is not this 
competition necessarily ruinous? Cotton in Caroling 
costs more than twice as much as it does in Louisiana, 
and can Carolina afford tosellas low? Yet she must 
sell even lower, or not at all, for her production is in" 
ferior in quality. : 

With such facts as these staring gentlemen in the face, 
why should they puzzle their brains to discover some 
mysterious, hidden operation of the tariff, which lessens 
the price of cotton? Why do they shut their eyes 
the substance, and grope about to war with shadows! 3 
not these causes enough, about which there can be no 
misapprehension, to account for all the decline in cotton, 
and is it not marvellous that, under these circumstances, 
it bears a price which enables Carolina to produce it atallf 
The day of extravagance in this matter is past; the 
swelling tide, which bore on its bosom princely fortunes 
to the planters, has rolled by—their business, like that of 
other labor, can produce hereafter only reasonable pro 
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fits; and with this they must be content, without :dis- 
turbing the harmony of this Government by seeking to 
obtain an undue advantage over all other pursuits. They 
must give up the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

Shall we, under these circumstances, abandon the pro- 
tective policy? Shall we hazard an experiment full of 
peril, to test,the truth of a theory which is supported by 
arguments so extravagant as to meet with little counte- 
nance? We ought, before venturing upon. a course 
which will disturb the whole economy of labor in the 
country, to be well assured that we shall promote the 
public interest. . ; 

Sir, if the protective system is abandoned, one of two 
things must follow—manufacturing must cease, or wages 
will be reduced to the standard of England and Ireland; 
for as soon as the protection is gone, our labor is then 
brought into direct competition with the cheapest labor 
of those countries ; ay, into competition with pauperism 
itself. Sir, this is a topic of such commanding interest, 
that I hope I shall be pardoned if I say a few words upon 
it, All property is the fruit of labor, Even the precious 
metals are rarely procured without labor equal to their 
value. Whether we eat, drink, sleep, ride, or walk, in 
every condition we are indebted to labor for all our phy- 
sical comforts and enjoyments. How poor, and naked, 
and destitute, would the rich man be, seated ona moun- 
tain of gold, if there were none to plant and reap, none 
to epin and weave, none to minister to his wants! As 
labor enters into every commodity, it is manifest all pro- 
perty will be, as it is familiarly expressed, cheaper or 
dearer, according as labor is low or high. The ore of 
iron in the bowels of the earth is of little or no value; 
the iron is therefore all labor, for it is labor, in one form 
or another, that converts the ore into the solid metal. 
Wages are the representative of labor, and whatever af- 
fects them, affects the great publie, for the body of the 
public are laborers. Whatever, therefore, ‘disturbs 
wages, disturbs the greatest public interest that exists. 

The policy of the advocates of free trade is to reduce 
wages, The burden of their argument is, that wages are 
cheaper in Europe, and therefore goods are made cheaper. 
They know we cannot live without labor, and must work 
for small pay, if we cannot command great. i 

I desire the attention of the committee upon this sub- 
ject, in its connexion with the public policy of this Go- 
vernment. It involves momentous considerations, on 
which hang the destinies of our free institutions. The la- 
hor of the United States is divided into two kinds, free 
and slave. The latter is not labor, in the strict sense in 
which we employ the term, but the operation of capital, 
the same as we see it in horses and oxen. Slaves work 
not for thémselves, and have nothing to hope or expect 
beyond the coarsest of food and clothing, and a hovel 
for a shelter. How widely different the objects of a free- 
man! He labors for himself, and he aspires to objects 
beyond physical want. He aims at something higher 
than fuod, raiment, and lodging. He lifts his hopes to 
those moral and intellectual attainments which qualify 
him to become a free, enlightened, independent citizen, 
capable of appreciating the value of a republican Govern- 
ment, and maintaining it by a discreet exercise of the 
elective franchise. Every voter is identified with, and 
constitutes a portion of, this Government; and nothing 
is more certain than that it will fall when the voters 
become too poor to educate their families—too poor to 
be enlightened themselves—too poor and debased to care’ 
whether they are freemen or slaves, 

Sir, the laborer in this country—he who has no capital 
save the hands which God has given him—easily secures 
to himself all these inestimable blessings. Industry, eco- 
nomy, intelligence, and a fair fame, make him a pillar in 
society, and a tower of strength to his Government, It is 
the earnings of labor which enable him to accomplish 


this... But if you curtail wages, you lessen his means to 
hecome a useful citizen, and this course may be pursued 
until wages are as low as they are in Ireland; and then 
we shall have a people like the wretched potato popula- 
tion of that country. If the laborer is obliged to retrench 
expense because you reduce his pay, he will first spare 
his moral comforts, because physical wants are more 
urgent than moral. His family will cease to be educated, 
schools and churches will be diminished, and we may 
then look for that vice and profligacy which the enemies 
of manufactures and the mechanic arts have hitherto 
searched for in vain, Sir, I hope never to see the day 
when this Government shall be so unwise as to tear 
away the foundations on which it rests—when the nation 
shall disregard its peace and happiness, by ‘trafficking 
away its great moral power in an experiment upon Eng- 
land, to see if she cannot be made to purchase a few 
bags mere of cotton, and to sell us calicoes a cent or two 
in the yard cheaper. 

Sir, let us not, in such a rash and foolish experiment, 
to gratify the insatiable avarice of the greedy planters, 
barter away the most precious of God's gifts—that lofty, 
manly spirit of independence which swells the bosom of 
the free enlightened laborer. Let his heart continue to 
be filled with gratitude that he can safely depend on his 
own hands to supply the means of obtaining the moral 
and physicial comforts of life. Such a laborer leans not 
on the rich for bread, nor does he look to the poor-house 
as his ultimate home; but carries forth to his daily toil 
a proud consciousness that he can depend safely on his 
own hands; that the dependence between him and the 
rich is mutual, and as necessary to the one as to the other. 

But, sir, when a man’s hands will furnish him with 
only coarse food, coarse clothing, and a scanty supply of 
both, with a miserable hut for a shelter, then he may 
bid adieu to that happy condition which now distin- 
guishes him from the people of Europe, and constitutes 
the most interesting feature of our Government; for he 
will then be qualified to become a serf, and we shall then 
see him hanging upon the skirts of the rich to obtain his 
daily bread. The unequal distribution of property will 
then create a practical aristocracy, whose influence ought 
to be eschewed as fatal to the liberties of a free people. 
If you would make men slaves, make them dependent. 
If you would give the rich the ascendency, if you would 
make nobles, that can carry their humble dependents to 
the polls to vote as they are bid, make men poor, put 
them in a condition where they must beg it as a favor to 
be employed, and you will accomplish your purpose. 
But let me tell you, that when you put out that bright 
moral flame which diffuses its light into the remotest 
corner of this country,- you will extinguish liberty ;. in- 
dependence and intelligence will perish,together, 

Sir, can I support the reduction of wages to Enropean 
prices? Can I be the messenger of such tidings to my 
constituents? No, sir. When I become the advocate of 
such a measure, I shall turn my face from them, for I 
should not be saluted as their representative, but should 
be spurned as an apostate. I know them well, have spent 
my life with them, have followed the plough as they do, 
and am proud to enumerate among them the greatest 
number of my most enlightened and valued friends and 
acquaintances. All they ask of this Government is, that it 
should pursue a policy which is enlightened and American 
in its character; they are American citizens, and would 
be grieved to see Congress forget its duty towards them. 
But they demand no distributions of patronage, they ask 
for no places of emolument. During the seven years I 
have held a seat on this floor, no one has applied to me to 
ask any favor of the Executive for him, nor has any one 
sought my assistance in procuring an appointment of any 
kind, unless it is to be the deputy in some little village 
post office. Can I convey tothe minds of the gentlemen 
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who surround me a more convincing proof of the purity 
of their attachment to this Government, of the patriotic 
sentiments of their hearts? Sir, while Iam on this foot, 
and God gives me strength to do it, I will sustain their 
rights to the best of. my ability, and. will expose in its 
naked deformity. this miserable scheme of cherishing 
foreign laborers in preference to them, under the guise 
of creating free trade; for free trade will operate as a 
predatory warfare upon their property and their rights, 

The yeduction of wages will have another effect that 
will not þéar so directly upon freemen. It will reduce 
the yalue of slaves. This is a matter for the considera- 
tion of the South, and I will not spend time upon it, but 
return to the general topic of discussion. 

With all these facts before them, the advocates of free 
trade insist on an abandonment of the protective policy. 
They insist that we shall make a great and dangerous 
change in the business of ten millions of the people of 
the United States to try an experiment which may, by 
possibility, enable the remaining*three millions|to make 
money a little faster. 

What is the interest we are required to put at hazard f 
Iwill enumerate a few of the leading articles of manufac- 
ture which have been taken from estimates made by the 
committee of the New York convention, and founded on 
such data as they werte able to collect. I shallsay nothing 
of capital invested, but speak of the value of the pro- 
ducts annually sent into the market by American labor. 


Cotton goods - - ~- $32,000,000 
Woollen do. - - - - 20,000,000 
Tron in bars and pigs - - - 18,500,000 
Hats and Caps - < - - 10,500,000 
Cabinet ware - - - - 10,000,000 
Leather - - - - - 20,000,000 
Glass - - - - - 3,000,000 
Balt * - - - - 2,500,000 
Sugar and Molasses - - - 6,000,000 


Aggregate, $117,500,000 
This is but an imperfect sketch of the operations of 
American labor ; and the estimates which are founded on 
the information obtained by the committees of the New 
York convention fall, in my gpinion, far short of the 
truth; Iam convinced of this from an abstract of facts 
collected by an agent of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has just made report of the results in Massachu- 
setts, and has been kind enough this morning to favor 
me with a part of the items, By this document, it ap- 
pears that the value of woollen goods manufactured in 
that State annually, is - - - $6,708,383 


Of cotton goods, annually - - - 1,656,529 
Of leather - - - - 8,204,986 
Of manufactures of iron - - - 6,549,954 
Of shoes and boots - - - 7,460,593 
Of paper - - - - - 1,081,276 
Of hats of all kinds - - - 41,405,891 


Of soap and candles - ~ - 1,064,000 
: $35,151,612 

This gives an aggregate of $35,000,000 for the products 
of only a part of the manufactures of that State alone. 
I think, therefore, the estimate of $117,000,000 for the 
articles I have enumerated, as made throughout the 
United States, is quite below the truth, for the manufac- 
tures of Massachusetts do not by any means approach 
so near to the aggregate of the United States. But ah 
inquiry of great interest arises here: What is the value 
of agricultural products consumed annually by those 
subsisted upon the labor of these manufactures? In the 
business of making iron, the estimates appear to have 
been made with great care, and the results are as fol- 
lows: twenty-four thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
nine men employed, and one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand eight hundred and ninety persons subsisted. 


the;subsistence of the persons dependant on those kin 
of labor. This, after all, gives but an imperfect outling 
of the operations of domestic business, of the great anita 
interests of agriculture and manufactures. Now, su, 
let us turn to this boasted business of growing c : 
to which all other occupations are required to bowi 


The value of provisions annually furnished by the farm, 
ers in this business, is $4,000,400. The same mode of 
commutation will give to the united business, of irop, 
cotton, woollen, glass, hats, and 


cabinet ware, ani 


gate value of provisions amounting to $52,000,006, for 


SEEC 
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f 


In 1828, the whole amount of cotton exported wa 
in the foreign market for $22,000,000; in 1829,.for 
$26,000,000; and in 1830, for $29,000,000—6,000,099 
less than the amount of the value of the eight kinds af 
manufactured productions in Massachusetts, which have 
been enumerated. And what is it, compared with. the 
vast farming and manufacturing interest of the East, 
the Middle, and the West? Compare it with the date 
which I have already laid before you, imperfect as iti, 
and it almost dwindles into insignificance. When we 
listen on this floor to the speeches of gentlemen ; when 
we hear the planters talking of “our exports” and “our 
imports,” as if they wielded the whole business of the 
country, we are apt to attach an importance to the growth ` 
of cotton to which it is by no means entitled. thi n 
important, but not a leading interest in the United 
States. : ee 
Sir, it is admitted on all hands that the abandonment 
of the protective policy would affect injuriously all inte 
rests except that of growing cotton; and let it be re 
membered that cotton is protected, and always has been, 
by a prohibition duty. Gentlemen have been asked what 
is to become of the people now engaged in manufactur. 
ing, if we substitute imports for their productions.. Th 
answer has been sneeringly given, they can go to-th 
wild lands of the West. Again, they have been entreated - 
to point out how the farmers are to manage with tho 
system of free trade. Where are they to sell the vast 
amount of surplus provisions which are now consumed 
in the home market, by those who are subsisted by the 
manufacturers and mechanics? If there be any foreign 
markets that will take them up, where are they! You 
propose to import goods from England and France, im 
stead of making them; but will England or Franee take 
our wheat, our corn, our butter, our cheese, our beef, 
our pork? Look into the commercial tables, and see 
what a barren account they give of the trade in thes 
articles. England occasionally takes flour, when her 
population are so near starvation that they will pay the 
enormous duty imposed upon it, but beyond this she 
takes nothing worth naming; and France usually no 
thing. Gentlemen propose to destroy the home market 
for provisions, and to leave the former without a sub- 
stitute. They go on the assumption that he has forgot- 
ten the distress of 1816 and 1817, when the papers af 
the interior were filled with sheriffs’ sales of ‘auds. Jt 
was this distress, sir, which established the protective 
system, and it was done, not by the manufacturers, but 
by the farmers of the Middle and Western States, to 
create this very home market which the more sagacious 
politicians of this day propose to destroy. 
Sir, those of us who represent farmers, mechanics 
and manufacturers, ought to be well assured that. the 
complaints of the South are well founded, before we 
vote for such a measure, It is a bold and startling 
proposition, to legislate the great mass of ‘the people ¢ 
this country out of employ, or to cut down by & callo 
yeas and nays their capital one-half, if nothing worse 
comes of it. We ought to be certain that oppressioa 
exists, before we go for such strong measures, ant 
to be well assured that the remedy will remove ‘the 
disease. e 
I think it is clear that no sectional oppression exists; 
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but if it did, the South is the last portion of-this. country 
that would be justified in complaining ; for, by the terms 
of the constitution, she has on this floor about twenty- 
five additional representatives in consequence of her 
slave population. This is an undue and an unjust share 
of political power; and if a majority of the country is 
against her in, matters of public policy, when she has 
all this numerical force over and above a fair represen- 
tation of her white population, she has but little ground 
for complaint, unless she adopts the Carolina doctrine, 
- that minorities ought to rule. : 

The complaints of wrong and injustice come chiefly 
from South Carolina, Will the remedy which she pro- 
poses heal the wound ? : , 

Will an abandonment of the protective policy raise 
the price of cotton? American cotton now brings- as 
much in Liverpool as West India or South American. 
How can you make it bring more? 

Will the destruction of manufactures make the poor 
exhausted lands of South Carolina as productive:as the 
virgin soils of the Southwest? ` 

Will such an event make goods cheaper,. and thus 
ease the consumer? In answering this inquiry, 1 must 
beg the indulgence of the committee a few minutes. 

. The ery a short time ago was, that duties were taxes. 
This was the doctrine of the learned gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. MoDurrixz;] this was the language 
of the Boston report, and of the writers on free trade; 
but the gentleman, in his remarks the other day, repu- 
diated it, and declared “it was too absurd and ridicu- 
lous to talk about,” It seems to me the gentleman has 
undergone a sudden conversion, for this opinion is 
clearly at war with all his former sentiments; but he 
is at last right, and as his vision expands, I hope he 
will be redeemed from other errors which I doubt not 
he will look upon as equally absurd and ridiculous, 
`: The question is, if we were to stop producing, would 
the articles which we produce become cheaper? 

Take for example, sugar. We produce one hundred 
thousand hogsheads annually; while we produce this, 
the planters of Cuba and other places pursue the busi- 
ness precisely as if we had not entered into it; for who 
can stop the operations of a farm? 

The consequence is, our production brings annually 
into the market a greater quantity than would be other- 
wise made; and this redundance has actually reduced 
thé price in the foreign market from twelve cents to 
four and five a pound. Sir, I recently saw an essay in 
one of our public papers, written to prove that we 
ought to put an end to the production of sugar in this 
country, because we were actually ruining the planters 
of Cuba by the competition; and there is no doubt of 
the fact. Suppose, then, we should cease to produce 
sugar hereafter, our capital, our land, our labor, would 
be withdrawn from it, and at the end of the year there 
would be one hundred thousand hogsheads less than 

, usual iu the market, Would not the diminished quan- 
tity raise the price? I feel. assured that when we take 
that course we shall hear no more of ruin in Cuba. 
The planters there will get a price that will satisfy them, 
and we shall pay it. ` 

Take also. cotton goods, We produce annually at 
least twenty-seven millions worth, and import about 
eight millions. If this vast home production should stop, 
would goods be cheaper? It is plain ther will not, 
unless there is an accession of capital and labor some- 
where else, equal to what is thrown out of business 
here. Where is such accession to come from? Is not 
the labor of foreign countries now pressed with employ ? 
Has not the reduction in wages made it necessary for 
every one who works for bread to redouble his. exer- 
tions to live? And has not the effect thus been to 
increase production instead of diminishing it? This 
is apparent from the state of the markets, for they are 
crowded with goods. If, however, the goods which 
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we fail to.supply should be supplied by England, ‘the 
effect of such an increase in business would be to sti-: 
mulate it, and thus raise wages, and with them the 
price of goods. . If they are not supplied, which is the 
most probable result, then the. diminished productions 
will raise the price.. In any event, therefore, the goods 
will come higher charged. Besides all this, the home com- 
petition will cease—the, market-will bein foreign hands, 
and they will manage it to suit their own interests, It 
is an historical fact, that the Dutch cut down a large 
portion of the trees in their. East India possessions, 
which produce the nutmeg, to- prevent an overstock of 
the article, and a decline in price... It was. said on this 
floor, a year or two since, that. certain individuals, 
manufacturers of salt in Virginia, had combined to keep 
up the price, and succeeded in keeping it just below the 
point where foreign salt would enter the market, but so 
far above the cost of making, as to realize enormous pro- 
fits. This was done by limiting the amount of produc- 
tions. The English are.as sagacious as the Dutch or 
Virginians. The foreign manufacturers have produced 
less because. we have entered the business, nor is it 
probable that they will produce much more if we go 
out of it. Their laborers cannot, suspend operations, 
but must go on whether we run against them or not; 
and our competition only tends to increase their em- 
barrassments, and to call for more exertion. Nothing 
can be more obvious than that stopping our mills will 
be a relief to them, by placing them back on the ground 
where they were before we interfered, and it would, to 
a considerable extent, enable them to raise their wages 
and their prices. The ground I repose on, sir, is, that 
home competition has reduced prices, and its cessation 
will raise them. Now for the proof of the first part of 
the proposition. , 
Ia 1818 cotton sheetings were twenty-eight cents the 
ar ; 

y In 1830, same quality, eight and three-fourths cents. 

Down aslatoas 1823,satinets were ninety cents the yard. 

In.1832, same quality was fifty-five cents. This.kind 
of goods'is greatly in esteem for common wear, being 
both stout and warm. More than half the American 
wool sold in the market is worked into them. 

Flannels have fallen from eighteen dollars to twelve 
dollars the piece, and are wholly made in this country. 
Cassimeres and broadcloths are inas great a ratio. Glass 
has gone down fifty per cent. I mention these articles, 
because they occupy the contested ground. . Nails, cop- 
peras, chemicals, anda great multitude of articles, have | 
been cheapened in a still greater ratio by American 
production. It is a fact, worthy of remark, that our 
manufacturers can work when they commence opera- 
tions, and make money at British prices; but as soon as 
they produce extensively enough to have their work 
make an impression upon the market, prices begin to 
fall, and decline till they become ruinous to both parties ; 
but the English can generally hold out until they drive 
us from the market, because they can obtain more capi- 
tal, hire it at less rate of interest, and because they can 
cheapen wages below us. 

These facts require no comment. They show the pro- 
gress and effect of home competition; and, without en- 
tering more into detail, I leave this committee and the 
country. to: judge whether there is any probability, if 
this competition is slackened or removed entirely, goods | 
will be cheaper. I can entertain no doubt that the 
gentleman from South Carolina is entirely right. when 
he says it is true goods are made cheaper by the com- 
petition, and it is a matter too plain to talk about. The 
other branch of the. proposition seems to me equally 
plain: if the competition ceases, goods will rise. 

The South demand that the duties on the protected 
articles shall be reduced. Is not the design of this—the 
open, avowed design—to produce a changeintrade byin- 
creasing importations?. If cottons, woollens, iron, hats, 
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must it not necessarily embarrass and depress the busi- 
ness here? | 

Can the manufacturers of cotton bear it? Between 
seven and eight millions in value of that article were 
imported last year. 


Gan the manufacturers of woollens bear it? Between. 


thirteen and fourteen millions in value of that kind of 
goods were imported last year. k 
Can the hatters, the shoemakers, the tanners, the cab- 

_ ipet makers, and the whole host of mechanics bear it? 
The bill proposes a heavy reduction; one of its ob- 
jects seems to be to let in foreign merchandise more free- 

y, and if it fails to accomplish this, it fails of its object ; 
if it succeeds, the protection now afforded will be im- 

aired, and the labor of the country embarrassed. 

ere is, however, another professed object in reducing 
duties, and perhaps it is the leading one; it isto reduce 
the revenue. To this, if done in a proper manner, I do 
not object, if the revenue is greater than the country 
has occasion for. But does it reduce the revenue to 
lessen the duty on boots and shoes, when none are im- 
ported? If we mean to maintain the protective policy, 
why should such a duty be disturbed? It subserves 
but one purpose; it is an experiment to see if you can- 
not raise revenue on the article by importing it, and thus 
increase instead of diminishing the revenue. Iam notthe 
advocate of such experiments. Let us protect what we 
protect, in such a manner as to give a vigorous prosperi- 
ty; letother importa be assessed for revenue merely, and, if 
necessary, let them come in free. Sir, the policy of dis- 
turbing interests which have grown up with the coun- 
try, and sent down their roots so deep that they cannot 
be drawn without violence and injury, ought not to 
meet with countenance from the friends of American in- 
dustry. l 
Sir, I fear I have occupied too much of the time of 
this committee already ; but I must be permitted to ex- 
press my deep regret that this subjest, in which the 
whole country is interested, is before us again on the 
eve of a Presidential election, when it is impossible to 
legislate upon it with that calmness and candor which 
so important a matter seems to require. In 1828, it was 
under consideration, and a President-making bill was 
then reported, which provided most bountifully for all 
interests except those which needed protection., Itgave 
to Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Kentucky all they desired, 
and more than they asked for; but how did the framers 
of that bill treat New England? They taxed some of 
her trade and interests, as would seem, out of mere spite, 
and left those objects for which she besought the inter- 
position of the Government more bare and unprotected 
than they were before. Such was the character of that 
bill when it went from this House. It was so sectional 
and odious in its provisions, that the parties who had 
concocted it had agreed that it could not pass because 
New England could not vote for it, and, as it would be 
defeated by the votes of New England, the blame was to 
be thrown on that portion of the country. But it dd 
pass, though, I thank God, not by my vote; for I would 
unhesitatingly take the responsibility of killing any such 
. political measure. It went to the Senate, was made 
much better, and became a law. New England was 
the intended victim ; she was to be crucified as the en- 
emy of protection, if she would not vote destruction to 
her own interests. 

_ Tt does not require much sagacity to see the signs of the 
times now. This bill makes quite ample provision for 
iron, for lead, for wool, aye, and for cotton; but the politi- 
cians of 28 had amortal aversion to woollens, and I should 
thjnk some of their spirit had been infused into this bill 
Sir, wool and woollens is perhaps the greatest interest in 
this country. It is almost exclusively agricultural, as the 
raw material and subsistence is drawn from the farmer. 
Tt expands itself over every portion of the country capa- 
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boots, shoes, &c., are lef into the country more freely, 
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ble of producing sheep, and the amount of property tier 
vested in sheep and lands necessary to support them; and. 


the laborers who manufacture the wool, has been carefy].. 


ly estimated, and amounts to $167,000,000, and ae 
annual income aceruing to the farmers by reason of ths 
growth and manufacture of wool is estimated: 2 
$24,750,000, almost equal to the entire annual prodnée 
of cotton. Sir, there is no branch of industry which 
diffuses itself so broadly over the country, and ges 


its benefits to so large a number of persons of moderate: 


capital. The enemies of American labor see this. -They 
perceive that, when once well understood, it will take 
strong hold of the affections of the people, and will not 
be easily uprooted. They hope, therefore, to prostrate 
it in its infancy. Sir, the day is not remote when the 
annual production of wool alone will be equal in value 
to the annual production of cotton. It is not, in truth; 
one-third behind itnow. Are the people of this country. 
prepared to have so great and important an interest sào- 
rificed? I trust they are not. But if manufacturing 
stop, there will be no market for wool. I call on the 
friends of American labor to stand together, to treatthe 
policy as asystem dispensing its blessings to all if rightly 
adjusted. I protest against these as covert assaults on 
particular interests; this buying up the friends of the 
system to make war on particular parts of it, became 
the interests under their immediate care are provided for, 
Tf the iron makes war upon the woollens, and helps the 
enemy to cut them down, is not the tariff strength di 
minished, and may not every interest be thus sacrifie 
in detail? I beg to assure gentlemen, if woollens are 
thrown overboard this year, it is my firm belief iron 
will follow next, Are the advocates of free trade batter 
disposed towards iron than wool? If any one flatter 
himself with such hopes, the sooner he is undeceived the 
less likely he will benotto be disappoigted. The profitson 
woollens are now smaller than those of almost any other 
pursuit ; and I did hope the senseless war which has 

itherto been waged against an interest so purely Ameri: 
ean, and so largely agricultural, would cease. ; 

Tt seems to me that the South has as little reason to 
complain of prices as she has of sectional oppression 
If she is taxed, or in any way burdened beyond her 
reasonable proportion towards the support of the Gor- 
ernment, I am unable to discern it. 

It has long appeared to me that these were argt- 
ments designed to produce effect merely. The true 
question between us is, shall the South monopolize the 
whole markets of this country? There is a class of 

lanters and politicians who have worked themselves 
into the belief that if they can control the markets, if 
they can cut down the manufactures, overturn the me 
chanic trades, and import whatever we have occasion 
for, even to our axes and scythes; if, in short, they 
could place us just where England proposed to before 
the revolution, so that we should not make even a hob- 
nail, their avarice would besatisfied ; for England would 
still take only cotton, rice and tobacco; and, as all im 
ports would be bought with these, the planters would 
supply the whole wants of the United States with ther 
produce, They seek a regulation of foreign trade which 
will paralyze the whole industry of the country, except 
that of the slaves. This they seem resolved to place fis 
and foremost, and to make all other interests subservient 
It lies with the free citizens of the free States to deter 
mine whether they will sustain a policy which is thus 
injurious. ‘Those who have matured this plan, and who 
claim the right to an exelusive monopoly of the busine# 
of the country, seem, in their golden dreams, to hav? 
overlooked one important consideration, They assumé 
that, under the great changes which they propose, the 
amount of imports will be greatly increased; but we ean 
import no more than we consume, and we ean get no mere 
toconsumethan wecan pay for. Consumption of merchat- 
dise is all in small quantities, Articles go of to supply 
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the daily wants of a large population by the pound and 
the yard. 

Te this new state of things the farmer will want the 
goods which, he now buys by selling his produce to: 
those engaged in other pursuits ; but the very change of 
business which is proposed destroys that market. Will 
the planters who are to furnish these goods take his pro- 
duce in pay? Does the planter. buy beef and pork, or 
grain? The mechanics and manufacturers are now large 
consumers of foreign merchandise. There is scarcely a 
female spinner in a factory who does not wear silk and 


muslin, Cut down wages, stop business, and will not f- 


all this consumption stop? The farmer and the laborer 
have nothing which they can send to France or England 
in exchange for goods except money. Put an end to 
their ability to earn money, and you put an end to con- 
sumption by them of that which costs money. You 
drive them back upon their own resources. They will 
wear what they can make, eat what they can raise, and 
leave the greedy money-making planters to dispose of 
their goods as they may. TheSouth, with all its boasted 
commerce, has scarcely business enough to invite a ship 
with a cargo of foreign goods to enter her ports. The 
imports are almost exclusively entered in the Northern 
ports, because there is the great market--the great place 
of consumption. Then let the South be admonished, in 
her greedy; monopolizing pursuit after money, not to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. These are mat- 
ters worthy of consideration, and F hope the minds of 
gentlemen are not so perverted as to disregard them 
while they rebuke us as mercenary monopolists, While 
the gentleman from Carolina, in his zeal, denounces the 
majority as King Demos, while he censures them as ty- 
rannical and oppressive beyond endurance, I entreat 
them and him to pause and consider whether the same 
grasping spirit does not mingle with the feelings of the 
party they represent. Are they more forbearing? Are 
they less avaricious f 

Sir, I confess I never did expect to hear the people of 
this country denounced on this floor as tyrants. I never 
expected to hear the doctrine advanced that a Govern- 
ment ruled by a majority of the people was worse, and 
more to be dreaded, than a despotism. Yet the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McDurriz] declared here 
that a republic, ruled by a majority, was worse than a 
despotism, because you can satiate the appetite of one 
tyrant, while it is impossible to satisfy that of so large 
a number as a majority of the people. I feel at a loss 
for language to comment on such declarations, and will, 
therefore, dismiss the subject with one remark. If I en- 
tertained these sentiments, I too should desire a dissolu- 
tion of the Union; for whoever maintains that a majori- 
ty in a free Government shall not rule, maintains that a 
despotism is better than a free Government. 

Mr. D. here elosed his remarks upon the general sub- 
ject, and went into an examination of the details of the 
bill, which in many respects he considered objectiona- 
ble. He also contended that a change of valuation, or 
some other method, must be adopted to suppress frauds 
upon the revenue, 

Mr. D. concluded by proposing the following as an 
amendment to the bill of Mr. Apaus: ` 
= Strike out the 2d section, and insert the following, 
viz. 

On all milled and fulled cloths, made wholly of wool, 
and known by the name of plains, or kerseys, the value 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-three and a third cents 
the square yard, five per centum ad valorem. 

On worsted stuff goods, fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 

On worsted and woollen yarn, four cents per pound, 
and fifty per cent. ad valorem, : 

On hosiery, mits, gloves, bindings, and blankets, thir- 
ty-five per cent. ad valorem. 

On Brussel, Turkey, and Wilton carpeting, fifty cents 
the square yard, 


On ingrain and Venetian, forty-five cents the square 
yard, and on all others twenty-five per cent, ad valo- 
rem; and on all manufactures of wool, or of which, wool 
is a component part, and on ready made clothing, fifty 
per cent. ad valorem. -- : : 

Provided, however, that the duties levied as aforesaid 
on manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a eompo- 
nent part, shall be assessed on the current wholesale 
market value thereof in the principal markets of the 
United States, to be ascertained by the appraisers.” 


THURSDAY, JUNE 7. 
BANK. DOCUMENTS—PAY OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. LETCHER inquired of the Chair whether the 
statement which the Speaker had been requested to pre- 
pare, was ready to be laid before the House. 

The SPEAKER, replying in the affirmative, read to 
the House the following statement: “ That, in giving the 
information asked for from the Chair, as to the manner in 
which the members draw their pay for attendance and 
mileage, the Speaker informs the House that, as its pre- 
siding officer, he has, during the present session, made 
four requisitions on the Treasury Department, for the 
following sums, and under the following dates, viz. 


On the 8th December, 1831, - - $ 50,000 
12th January, 1832, - - 100,000 
20th March, ih" - - 100,000 
16th May, - - 100,000. 


“In these requisitions the Secretary of the Treasury 
was requested to order a warrant to be issued from the 
treasury in favor of the cashier of the branch bank of 
the United States in Washington, for the sums required 
to pay the members of the House of Representatives for 
mileage and attendance at the present session of Con- 
gress, ` 

“Copies of these requisitions have been obtained, and 
are now presented to the House. 

“ When members wish to draw for the whole or any 

art of the amount of pay due to them, (and they cannot 
arate in advanee,) they apply to the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House, (whose duty it is to keep the books and 
accounts, and prepare checks,) who fills up a check for 
such amount, not exceeding the sum then due to the 
member, which the Speaker signs, and the money is 
drawn from the bank (under the authority of the requi- 
sition upon the Treasury Department) by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and paid to the individual members, 

“The bank advances. no money to pay the members 
for their attendance and mileage, until the Speaker is- 
sues his requisition upon the treasury for that purpose. 

“This has been the course heretofore pursued (as the 
Chair is informed) with the bank in which the Govern- 
ment deposites were made before the establishment. of 
the present Bank of the United States in 1817, and with 
that. bank since that period.” 

Mr, LETCHER observed that, after the very clear 
and satisfactory statement which had been read, it 
would be impossible for any person, who was willing to 
understand the subject, to misunderstand it; and, be- 
lieving that what had now been stated by the Chair was 
a just and correct statement of the fact, (and, in saying 
so, he desired not to be understood as implicating the 
motives of any member of the bank committee in caus- 
ing the printed statement to be published,) he would 
move the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the statement now made by the Speak- 
er, as to the manner in which the members of this House 
draw their compensation for attendance and mileage, 
be entered on the journals, printed, and a pended to 
the statement in the minority bank report, in explana- 
tion thereof. 

Mr. HOFFMAN observed that, in the document refer- 
red to, it seemed. to be supposed that the books of the 
bank contained a statement from which it would be sup, 
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posed that the bank had advanced moneys to him, 
and that‘he was a debtor to that institution. He did 
not complain of the committee for making the publica- 
tion, but he degired to know from any of them who 
could give him information, whether the books of the 
bank were so kept as to show such a fact as he referred 
to. If they did contain any such allegation, it was ut- 
terly false,” He had never, for one moment been in- 
debted: tothe Bank of the United States; on the con- 
trary, that: institution had, more than once, while busi- 
ness was in fieri, been indebted to him. : 

Mr. ADAMS replied that it was not stated in the 
printed document that it did appear by the books of the 
bank that any member was indebted to that institution. 
The statement declared merely this, that members of 
Congress had received, on checks of the Speaker, cer- 
tain sums of money, not in advance of their pay, but in 
advance of an appropriation for their pay. The language 
of the paper Was not “in advance of their pay and mile- 
age,” but “on account of their pay and mileage.” When 
the officer of the House settled his account at the bank, 
the name of every member, and all record of the sums 
which he had received, was withdrawn. No record of 
it appeared on the books, and it was impossible after- 
wards to tell who had received, or how much, It was 
owing to this circumstance that, in the printed docu- 
ment, the names of no members of the Senate appeared. 
The reason was, that the Secretary of the Senate had, a 
few‘days before the document was called for, settled his 
account with the bank; and the checks having been 
withdrawn, there remained no data from which the 
names of any Senators could have been given. Had the 
document been called for a little earlier, the names, 
of the Senators would have been given, as those of the 
Representatives now were. The names of members ap- 
peared only on the checks, and, when those checks were 
withdrawn, there would be retained in bank no ae- 
count of the members in whose favor they had been 
drawn. If the document could be considered as impli- 
eating any one, it must implicate the bank for paying 
these checks in advance, before an appropriation had 
been made. The course of the matter was this: the 
Speaker had issued his letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, asking him to deposite a certain sum in the 
Bank of the United States to the credit of the cashier, to 
meet the checks of the Speaker for the pay of the mem- 
bers, when no appropriation bill had yet passed for that 
object; and the bank, in confidence that an appropria- 
tion bill would be passed, advanced the money on the 
Speaker’s check, That was the only point in the trans- 
action that could be called in question by any one. It 
implicated no member in any way whatever. The ad- 
vance by the bank was perfectly voluntary. There 
was one consequence that grew out of this, which ap- 
peared a little curious, It had been stated on that floor, 
in debate, that a minister of the United States, going 
abroad on his mission, had not been able to receive his 
outfit, because there had been no appropriation for that 
object. Now, Mr. A. could not see why, if the bank 
could advance $100,000 for the pay of members before 
the appropriation had been made, it could not as well 
advance $9,000 to a public minister for his outfit. The 
statement in the document seemed ,to him as settling 
that question; for, in addition to the statement now re- 
ferred to, there was ‘another which preceded. it, from 
which it appeared the bank had, in the same manner, 
advanced for the State Departments, $24,000; for the 
Treasury Department, $74,000; for the War and 
‘Indian Department, $88,000; for the Navy Depart- 
ment, $29,000; besides other advances for the Post 
Office, the Attorney General, the judges, and the pub- 
lie buildings. They were all debtors to the bank in 
the same sense that members of Congress were. There 
was not a department of the Government, nor any part 
of the army or navy, that was not equally implicated 
with the members of that House. It did seem to him 


very extraordinary that, in the face of such facts, they 
should have been told that a minister of the United 
States should go abroad to starve, without any. outfit 
to meet his expenses, because there, bad been no appro: 
priation made for that object. $ : i 
As to the members of that House, Mr, A. again declar- 
ed that, if he had thought that any feeling could have 
been excited- in the breast of any one of them by-the 
publication of such a statement, he should never have 
appended it to the report of the minority of the bank, 
committee. ae 
Mr. WHITE, of New York, said that he could not 
agree in the statement of the gentleman from Maseachn- 
setts as to the manner in which the accounts at the bank 
were kept in relation to these advanees. He had-been 
himself personally at the bank, and had examined the 
accounts, to satisfy himself, and he found that an ‘ae 
count of all these advances was kept there, . The 
Speaker drew his warrant for the money. When-there 
was no appropriation to meet it, the Treasurer en- 
dorsed that warrant by a declaration that the money 
would be paid as soon as the appropriation should have 
been made. The bank then advanced the money on the 
eredit of the Treasurer; and, at the request of the 
Speaker, the bank kept an account of the moneys paid 
on his check to each member. But, when the Speaker 
drew a check in Mr. Wnire’s favor, there was noivo- 


-debtedness on the part of Mr. W. to the bank, The 


money was not advanced on his credit, but on the eredit 
of the Treasurer of the United States. Yet, in the 
printed document, a statement went forth to the world, 
from which it would be inferred that he had borrowed 
money from the bank. He therefore thought that the 
statement which had been read by the Chair did: not go 
quite far enough, but ought to state explicitly that there 
was, on the part of the members, no indebtedness to 
the bank. ` ‘ 

The CHAIR replied that his statement went fally to 
that point. 

Mr. LETCHER said that he considered the statement 
which had been made by the Speaker to be as clear and 
satisfactory as it possibly could be; and, apprehending 
that further discussion would only tend to confuse 
the subject, and observing that some excitement had 
been created, he moved the previous question. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY asked him to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. LETCHER expressed reluctance to do so, and in- 
quired for what purpose the gentleman wished him to 
withdraw it, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY replied that it was to allow him 
to make an inquiry of the Chair. 3 

Mr. LETCHER thereupon withdrew his motion. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY then observed that he had under- 
stood that some ditliculty had occurred in the accounts 
of an officer of the House with the bank, and a report 
had prevailed, for the truth of. which he could not 
vouch, that certain members of the House had over- 
drawn their account. He had understood that the 
mode of proceeding at the bank was, that the Speaker 
was credited with the amount placed at his disposition, 
and charged with the sums paid on his checks, so that the 
account was kept solely with the presiding officer; but 
that the Speaker, for his own convenience, and as 4 
check upon members of the House, had requested that 
the bank would keep an account of all moneys paid to 
each individual member. At the same time he sent to 
the bank an estimate of the mileage of each member, to- 
gether with the time of his arrival. This arrangement 
had. been made for the security of the presiding officer, 
and it was a very proper arrangement. If this state- 
ment was correct, no censure could attach to the bank 
for keeping its accounts in that way. With respect to the 
publication of the document, it had created no sensation 
in Mr. W.’s mind ; it had struck him when he first s2¥ 
it, just as it now did, since the explanation of the Speak- 
er. There was no advance to the members, nor 


pe ee tee 


- had occurred some difficulty in settling the accounts 
‘of the last session ; but those difficulties were removed, 


x 


. do with the money department of the House, further 


„of the passage of. the. general appropriation act. This 


»to a loan without-interest to each member, of the amount 


come a law. Its aggregate amount, from the commence- 
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of Congress and the executive officers, falls little short 
of $400,000, The amount uf interest that would have 
accrued to the bank, had interest been paid by each in- 
dividual member, would have exceeded $3,000. The 
subscriber himself is not without doubts of the’ propri- 
ety of this indulgence, and confidently avers that noth- 
ing which the investigation of the committee has discov- 
ered in the proceedings of the. president and directors 
of the bark is of a more questidnable character. The 
member who receives his pay in advance of the appro- 
priation, does not indeed receive itin advance of the 
service which entitles him to.it. But where is the law 
authorizing the bank to make the payment? The mem- 
ber who receives the money is only accessary to the pay- 
ment by the bank, and there is many a member of this 
House, who, in voting for this investigation, little im- 
agined that his own name. would be returned among the 
members of Congress, receivers of special favors from 
the bank. Many a member, who, perhaps, has received 
the favor without knowing it, yet is obnoxious in prin- 
ciple to.the charge in the original resolution offered 
by the chairman of the committee; quite-as obnoxious 
to the imputation of impure motives in the bank, as the 
bank can be made by all their transactions with editors 
of newspapers or printers, James Watson Webb and 
Mordecai M. Noah inchided.” ` 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he was very sorry he had been 
in any manner the cause of so much sensation in the 
House, by calling on the Chair for an explanation of the 
statement appended to one of the reports from the bank 
committee. He had not made that call in any spirit of 
complaint, nor from any consciousness that he could be 
himself in any way affected by the statement. But 
these were evil times, His attention had been called 
more particularly to this subject, in consequence of a 
letter from an officer of high standing in this Govern- 
ment, which stated that Mr. W, had deserted the admin- 
istration, and had been purchased up by the bank, And 
he had considered it necessary to correct and explain 
the statement in the document, lest peradventure this 
statement might be brought forward, and relied. upon 
as a proof of the assertion.. That had been one. motive 
for his calling for an explanation. But he should like 
his friend and colleague to carry his resolution one step 
further. The document was not so much to be depreca- 
ted as leading to injurious effects upon the members of 
the House, as it was from being a magazine brought 
there to furnish matter for attacks upon one-half the 
community, If the committee had examined the ac- 
counts of individuals, and had found there nothing irre- 
gular or fraudulent, they ought to have returned the 
accounts to the bank, and not brought them into that 
House, to be accessible to the editors of newspapers to 
furnish subjects for their comments, 

Mr. W. said that, from the materials there contained, 
he could find a pretext for assailing some of the purest 
men in this Government, And gentlemen would find, 
after the adjournment of Congress, that members of the 
House would be attacked and vilified onthe ground of 
Statements contained in that great magazine. He, 
therefore, wished that his colleague had added that the 
whole of the documents appended to the report should 
be burnt, 

Mr. FELDER said that he owed an apology to the 
entleman from Massachusetts for some remarks which 
e had used yesterday, expressing his disapprobation of 

his course in’ publishing these documents, He recalled 
every thing of that sort which he had said, and now 
tendered to the gentleman his sincere thanks. He hear- 
tily thanked him fer every thing the documents contain- 
ed. If there had been an impropriety in the printing 
of them, the publication of the correspondence of Mr. 
Ingham was fully sufficient to compensate for it, and to 
redeem the gentleman from all censure. 

[Here some members called Mr. F. to order.] 


had any one just reason to conclude that they had bor- 
rowed money of the bank. The money had been ad- 
vanced, not to them, but to the Government. He regret- 
ted that the matter had been: pressed so far, but he 
thought it necessary that the explanation he had now 
stated should be given. f 

The SPEAKER said that, as- to any censure, or any 
responsibility on the Chair in this matter, there was 
none, and could be none. The gentleman from Ohio was 
perfectly correct as to the mode heretofore pursued at 
the bank. The money had been placed to the credit of 
the Speaker, but that officer, personally, had nothing to 


than to sign the checks which were presented to him. 
He had detailed an officer of the House to attend to 
that duty; but in-the great multiplicity of checks 
for different amounts and periods of time, some mis- 
takes had very naturally taken place. Some members 
had unintentionally overdrawn their accounts, and there 


and the accounts were settled. The Chair had since 
stated tothe bank that it would be a better course to 
open an individual account with each member, and the 
bank had done so, merely as an accommodation to the 
Chair and to the House. 

Mr. PATTON said that he had thought this a matter 
of too little importance to attract the attention of the 
Touse, although it was evident that the cashier had not 
stated the facts with perfect accuracy. But as these ad- 
vances had been made to almost all the members of the 
House, and as similar advances had been made toall the 
departments of Government, it had appeared to him 
scarcely possible that an improper motive could have 
been attributed by any one in such a transaction. The 
only complaint he had against the statement was, that 
it was not exactly true; for it had reported him as get- 
ting a smaller amount than he had actually received. 
But there was a clause in the report that went to show 
the necessity of some explanation for the vindication of 
members of the House, and of the bank also, from the 
impututions cast on them by the report. 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. P, that he could not 
go into any discussion of the report. 

Mr, P. replied that he had no such intention, but had 
only referred to it in order to show the propriety of 
adopting the resolution now before the House, The re- 
port of the minority had charged that transaction, so far 
as the bank was concerned, with being of a questionable 
character, It had spoken of indulgences to members; 
and though the members did not draw their pay in anti- 
cipation, yet, if there was any impropriety in the trans- 
ction on the part of the bank, the members of the 
House must at Jeast have been accessary to it. And the 
report had declared further, that many members had 
voted for this investigation, who, at that time, little 
thought that they were to be exhibited before the world 
as receiving special favors from the bank. 

Now, Mr. P. said that he did not regard these advan- 
ces as any special favor to him, or to any other member. 
And he called for the reading of that part of the report 
to which he had alluded; which was read at the Clerk’s 
table as follows: 

“As an exemplification of the odious nature of further 
inquisitions, the subscriber will only mention the case 
of the members of Congress, who, during the present 
session, have received the compensation for their public 
service from the branch bank at Washington, in advance 


is one of the favors to members of Congress, equivalent 


of money which he thus receives from the time of his 
Teceiving it until the appropriation act shall have be- 


ment of the session to this day, in payment to members 
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He proceeded tu.inquire what there was which could 
be considered as faulty in the publication of these mat- 
ters. Were they not calculated to cast light on the 
affairs of the bank? And though he might at first have 
preferred that. they should not have been published, yet 
they contained. that which fally redeemed the publica- 
tion from:all censure. The more the House saw about 
the bank the better. He wished to seeall about it that 
he could; and, taking the document as a whole, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had his sincere thanks for 
publishing it. - . 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the gentleman from 
Kentucky had made some remarks which went to involve 
the members of the bank committee in a very question- 
able predicament, and which rendered it his duty to 
give some explanation. Therewere none of the mem- 
bers of that committee who had intended to do wrong; 
and he would add, that there was none so little likely 
to do so a3 the member from Massachusetts. He believed 
that all the members of the committee considered that 
gentleman as doing his duty most correctly, according 
to his view of it. But the House should be referred to 
the resolution of the committee, declaring that nothing 
which they had obtained should be published but what 

_was appended to the committee’s report. That no offi- 
cers should be examined hut such as were indicated by 
the president of the bank himself. And it had been Mr. 
C.'s own decided opinion, that if the investigation of 
particular accounts resulted in the discovery of nothing 
wrong, they ought not to be exposed to the world, It 
never had been his intention that the papers now print- 
ed should be placed on the tables of members; and the 
committee had never given any authority for so doing. 

Mr, WICKLIFFE observed that the document he al- 
luded to was a statement of the amount of money bor- 
rowed from the bank by members of Congress. The 
statement itself was not published, but was referred to. 
And he repeated, that if the statement exhibited nothing 
wrong, it never ought to have been brought into the 
House at all. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG resumed, and said that no order 
of the committee had authorized these documents even 
to’ be placed on the files of the House, much less to be 
published. Yet, after this had been the unanimous res- 
olution of the committee, there were some members of 
it who took a different view, and who, on their own 
responsibility, had published the whole. As an act of 
the committee, he utterly disclaimed it. 

Mr. ARNOLD said that this whole affair was but a 
small matter, Yet, as it had been brought up, he would 
make a remark, to let the world know what he thought 
about it. For what had the committee been sent to 
Philadelphia? To pry minutely into the affairs of the 
bank. But for what end? Wasa committee of that 
House, sent at the expense of the people of the United 
States, to collect important information, which, when 
they got, the committee were to have power to smother 
up forever? He had no such view of it. 
that they wee collecting information which was to be 
spread before that House, and before the people of this 
country. When had it ever been heard, and by whom 
had it ever been decided, that the facts they obtained 
were not all to be published, but that they were to with- 
hold a part at their own pleasure? That would be 
strange, indeed. He should have moved for the inser- 
tion in the instructions of the committee, that all the in- 
formation they obtained should be spread before the 
people; but considering that as a matter of course, he 
had foreborne to do so, but now members seemed dis- 
posed to tear the gentleman from Massachusetts in pieces. 
The information was unanimously ealled for; and yet, 

_ now, when the gentleman had furnished it, just as it had 
been obtained, they were ready to tear him in pieces! 

Mr, A, said that he concurred with the gentleman from 


He thought, 


South Carolina; [Mr. Ferper,] in rendering to the gei- 
leman from Massachusetts his most hearty thanks 4y 
the publication. He only regretted that the Housė had 
not got every scrap. Their franking privilege could not 
be better employed than in sending the whole matter 
to their constituents. 
land. Let.all the people know what the committee had: 

asked for; and what they had obtained, Gentlemar 

seemed very sensitive about seeing their names inthe- 
document; but if, after the perfectly clear and satisfar 


Let them speed it through: the 


tory explanation given by the Speaker, they could com- 


plain of the report, they must think and feel very differ. 


ently from him. Besides, so far from this matter: involy: 


ing any imputation upon them, it was one of the: best 
things for the enemies of the bank that could have hap. 
pened: 
their constituents in bold relief; they could make great 
use of it at the stump; they could tell their people, 


it would enable them to place themselves before 


that although they had been accommodated by these ad- 


vances from the bank, yeb such was the honesty oftheir 
souls, and so great and so disinterested was their love of 


their country, that they had nevertheless, and notwith 
standing, gone fully against the bank—yes, tootk and 
nail, For his own part, he did not hesitate to avow 
that he considered himself as having been accommodated 
by the bank in these advances. He was accommodated 

If other gentlenien were so independent as notto 


need their money, he did need it, and could not do.with 
out it, And how was he to get it? No appropriation 
pill had passed to provide their pay; and how were 
they to get it? From the mere grace and favor of the 
bank. 
an indulgence, as the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
called it. For his own part, he again repeated thathe 


That was the way, and the oniy way. It wa 


felt himself accommodated ; and he thanked the bank for 
the accommodation. ; ex 

Mr. EVANS, alludingto the sensation which seemed to 
prevail in the House, asked what there was to justify it 
It appeared, from a printed document, that many o the 


| members of that House had received their pay before any 


appropriation bill had passed to provide the money. 
Well, was not this true? Did they not all acknowledge 
that such was the fact? But gentlemen said that itap 
peared from the document that the bank had made these 
advances to members, when, in truth, the advances had 
been made to the Government. Now, it did appear from 
the report that the advances had been made to the Go- 
vernment. The report said not that they had received 
their pay before it was due, but before any appropriation 
had been made to meet it, and that was true, As son 
as they had served any portion of their time, they were 


justly and legally entitled to a proportion of their pay; 


but could they get it from the treasury? They could not. 
An article of the constitution provided that no moneys 
could be drawn from the treasury, but in consequent 
of an appropriation by law. The House neglected to 
make the appropriation, and still the members want 

their money. Should they apply to the bank for an i 
dividual loan? No. The Speaker, as the agent of the 
whole House, made an application to the Secretary? 
the Treasury. Then the Secretary applied to the bank, 
and requested. that institution to make an advance, 
not to each member, but to him, upon his credit; 
and that amount was passed to the credit of the Speak- 
er, that he might deal it out as it became due, ™ 
checks, to the members. This was no advance by 
the bank to the members; they had, individually, noth 
ing to do with the bank. Yet, certain it was, that some- 
body advanced to him enoney, whieh he could not other- 
wise have received till the appropriation bill had passed. 
Was it the Speaker? No. The Speaker had no funds t0 
doit, Was it the treasury? No. The treasury was tor- 
bidden to do it by the constitution. But the bank, at 
the request of the treasury, did advance such sums asthe 
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members stood in need of AH this was perfectly sim- 
ple, perfectly intelligible; and all this did appear clearly. 
in the report, As to the bank keeping.an account with 
individual members, it turned out that this: had been 
done at the request of the Speaker, as a check upon the 
members and upon all parties concerned. Jt was right 
and proper; it was right in the Speaker to ask it; it 
was right in the bank to do it. But the bank commit- 
tee, finding these accounts kept in the bank, appended 
them to their report. Was the committee to blame? 
was the bank to blame? Not at.all The arrangement 
was perfectly fair on all sides. But what was the traus- 
action? Was this done by the bank as an accommoda- 
tion to the treasury? Notat all. It was no accommo- 
dation to the treasury that it should be done; but it was 
done as an accommodation to them. Was it any accom- 
modation 1o the treasury that. members of Congress 
should receive their pay before they had passed an ap- 
propriation bill to meet it? Not at all. Was itan ac- 
commodation to the Speaker? Not at all, It wasan 
accommodation to the members, that they might be en- 
abled to receive their pay as they earned it; but could 
any man regard this as a loan by the bank to the mem- 
bers? Surely not. What was there in it that could be 
posaibiy taken as imputing any impropriety to any body? 
here was the impropriety ? How was the transaction 
improper? Noman could show it. The transaction 
was a perfectly fair and upright one to all concerned. 
Mr. E, did not pretend to know what might. be got up 
in other parts of the country for political effect; but in 
that part of the Union where he lived, he was perfectly 
willing that every opponent of his might make all the 
use of this matter which they possibly could. They 
were entirely welcome to the whole material. Those 
who knew him would not doubt that he would get all 
that he was entitled to; but that he would get no more 
than he was entitled to. And he could not but express his 
astonishment that a matter like this should have been 
brought up as a subject of discussion in that House, 

Mr. LETCHER now rose, and addressed the Chair; but 

Mr. JEWETT claimed the floor, as not having ad- 
dressed the House, while the gentleman from Kentucky 
had once spoken. 

The SPEAKER inquired of Mr. Leronzr whether he 
rose to discuss the subject, or for some other purpose ? 

Mr. LETCHER replied that he did not rise to diseuss 
the subject, for he thought that it had been more than 
enough discussed already, but to move the previous 
question. : 

The motion was seconded, and the previous question 
hbavizig been put and carried, the main question was put; 
and the resolution of Mr. Leroner was carried without 
a count. 

NAVY PENSION FUND. 

Mr. WATMOUGH presented a petition from a widow 
of one of our marines, praying that her husband’s invalid 
pension might be allowed to her and her children. Mr. 
W. stated that that petition was founded on a bill which 
had been reported from the Naval Committee to extend 
the provisions of the navy pension fund. The bill was 
short, and. would occupy bee little time, and he hoped 
the House would now indulge him by going into.a com- 
mittee ta take itup. Objection being made, he’ moved 


to suspend the rule; which motion prevailed—yeas. I 
| and ruin way where—blasting her fields ant destroying 


109. 
Mr. W. then read from the statistical statement in his 


hand the amounts of surplus which had accrued to the: 


fund during several years, in consequence of its receipts 
exceeding its expenditures, The result was, that the 
fund would have had $1,096,000 in its possession, but for 


- aloss by the failure of the Bank of Columbia, which 


greatly. reduced it. . = 
‘The. House then, on motion of Mr. W., went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and took up the bill farther to.ex- 


tend the pensions heretofore granted to the widows of 
persons killed, or who died inthe naval service. 

The bill having been read, Mr. W. moved that the 
committee rise, and report it to the House; when 

Mr. HOFFMAN opposed the motion, and quoted the 
opinion of ‘the late Secretary Southard, in evidence that 
the change proposed by this bill, in the application of 
thenavy pension fund, was hazardous. Mr. H. contend- 
ed that the fand ought to be nursed, and held in reserve 
for those for whose benefit exclusively it had been crea- 
ted. It was intended, not for widows and children, but 
for those who had sustained personal injury in the naval 
service of their country, or those who had become su- 
perannuated and helpless. f 3 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill. 

Mr. POLK, finding that the bill was likely to produce 
debate, moved its postponement to Thursday week. 

Mr. BARBER, of Connecticut, moved ‘the previous . 
question, which was seconded, put, and carried ; and 
the main question being on the engrossment of the hill, 
it was carried in the affirmative—yeas 90. So the bill 
was ordered to its third reading.’ 

The House then, on motion of Mr, ADAMS, went into 
Committee of theWhole,and resumed the consideration of 


THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then rose and concluded 
his argument in reply to Mr, McDurrm, (which he left 
unfinished yesterday, but which is given entire above.) 


Mr. MITCHELL said he had hoped that a very differ- . . 


ent course would have been pursued in the discussion of 
this most momentoussubject. Instead of making speeches 
of endless length, on abstract principles ; instead of in- 
dulging in the bitterness and pungency of crimination 
and retort, gentlemen should, like patriots and men of 
business, haye at once seized the details of the bill, and 
discussed and adjusted them in a spirit of peace and con- 
ciliation. Why branch into the theory, when our busi- 
ness is with practical results? Why contrast the com- 
parative merits of the free trade and restrictive, the 
agricultural and mercantile systems, when our only ob- 
ject is the reduction of the tariff, on fair and equitable 
terms? Why increase the fury of sectional jealousies, 
and add to the elemental strife without, when our duty 
is to soothe, to reconcile, and to satisfy? 

It is not to be denied that our undertaking is one of 
the most arduous difficulty, requiring all our wisdom, 
all our justice, and all ourmagnanimity. Excitement is 
to be calmed, colliding opinions to be reconciled, op- 
posite and various interests to be adjusted, and mutual 
sacrifices to be made, The ultras of the North insist 
on prohibition—on the total exclusion of foreign com- 
meree—on the protection, not only of manufactures now 
existing, but of those which may hereafter exist. They 
launch from the present to the future, and, in the vora- 
city of their legislation, make laws for establishments 
which time may never produce; while those at the South 
are disposed at one blow to crush a system which the ex- 
igencies of the war, and the mistaken and. pernicious 
policy of many of our statesmen, have been rearing and 
fostering for the last twenty years, The most appalling 
pictures are presented by each. By the first, we are 
told that a free importation of foreign goods will sweep 
over New England like a hurricane, spreading poverty 


her cities. By the last, that without a free and unre- 
stricted importation of foreign goods, without a sudden 
reduction of the duties from the maximum of protection 
to the lowest point of revenue, our Southern. region, 
blest with a most genial clime, with an inexhaustible 
fertility, with productions of the most precious value, 
and with a people distinguished for vigor of cha- 
vacter and versatility of genius, will become a hide- 
ous and howling willderness. ‘Each affirms that our 
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Union is worth nothing without the adoption of its 
particular scheme. Happily, however, there is a third 
party in Congress, who believe that both the above are 
in error, whose sentiments on this subject are expressed 
in the memorial of the Free Trade Convention, recom- 
mending such a gradual diminution of duties as would 
eventually. reduce’ them to the exigencies of Govern- 
ment, without sacrificing any great interest; who be- 
lievé, with our beloved Washington, that there is no 
country on earth whose interests are more reconcilable 
whose parts are more mutually dependent—more fa- 
vored by nature for perpetual union. It cannot be, say 
they, that our constitution should have been formed out 
of so many clements of discord; ‘that the great States 
should have made‘such sacrifices of power to the small; 
that the institutions and prejudices of the South should 
have been so reconciled with those of the North; that 
the federal and national principles, apparently incon- 
sistent, and never before combined, should have been 
made to move in unison: it cannot be that our fathers 
should have overcome these superhuman difficulties, and 
that we, their descendants, should split on the tariff, 
which is really so easy of adjustment. If it be so, have 
we not to deplore our degeneracy? Ought we not, in 
the passionate language of the Roman patriot over his 
falling country, to exclaim, O tempora! O mores! But 
this is not the case. It cannot be the case. A bill on 
just and equal terms must and will be passed at the 
present session. “If, after having protracted our session 
to this late period; after having, in both Houses, ex- 
hausted so much time in preliminary resolutions and 
discussions ; after being so imperatively called on by 
that great crisis, the extinguishment of the national 
debt; and after having excited the hopes of so many 
millions of our fellow citizens, reposing with willing 
confidence on our patriotism and justice, we should ad- 
journ without coming to a satisfactory conclusion, we 
shall be distinguished in the annals of our history, not 
like the Congress of “76, for its patriotism and firmness; 
not like the Congress of ’89, for its wisdom and mode- 
ration, but like the Rump Parliament of England, the 
sport of furious factions, the slave of a debased selfish- 
ness, a thing of fatuity and ignorance, as contemptible 
in nature as in name. 

Mr. M. said that the situation of the manufacturers, 
in this debate, reminded him of a scene which he had 
once beheld on this floor, when a very young man, at- 
tending in the gallery as a spectator. It was during the 
last war, when the bill for imposing internal taxes was 
under discussion, The war had been declared by the 
republican party, in spite of the opposition of a minor- 
ity most formidable for its numbers, its talents, and its 
pertinacious resistance of every measure proposed for 
the success of our arms, It was a time of great pecu- 
niary difficulty.. Business was suspended; money had 
totally disappeared; the most wealthy were embarrassed 
to purchase the common necessaries of life. It therefore 
required great effort for a representative, under such 
circumstances, to tax his constituents. The struggle be- 
tween patriotism and selfishness, the good of the whole 
and the interests of a part, between the desire to im- 
pose a burden there and to avoid it here, exhibited a 
most curious spectacle, quite parallel to the present. 
While all urged the bill inthe general, each shrunk 
from that part which was to affect his constituents. The 
representatives of the West opposed most violently the 
tax on stills. “Of all taxes,” said they, “the excise is 
the most odious, Our people will not bear it! Already 
has this tax driven our countrymen to rebellion; any 
tax but that on whiskey.” On the other hand the rep- 
resentatives of our commercial cities thought that no 
article of consumption was more worthy of taxation; 
it was most conducive to good morals; but they had a 
decided aversion to the stamp duty. This strikes, say 
they, at the root of business. The hourly exchanges of 


commerce are made by promissory notes; to impose:g! 
duty on them would 

extreme. Besides, was not this very duty one of thy: 
causes of the revolution? While the gentlemen. ofthe, 
South, convinced of the policy of both the above taxes 
were outraged at the inequality and oppressiveness:of. 
the land tax. : 
neighbor was to be taxed, but felt that all taxation: oy 
himself was unreasonable tyranny. But there-was ag: 


e onerous and harassing in‘ thy: 


Each burned with patriotism when 


backing out then; the pill, however bitter and nause: 


ous, was to be swallowed. There was no money inthe 
treasury ; enlistments on this account had been susp 


ene 
ded; our army had suffered indelible disgrace by: the 
treachery of Hull; our little squadron was blockaded: 


in New York ; a British fleet was triumphantly riding in. , 
Hampton roads; the enemy, flushed with victory, threat: 

ened the immediate invasion of our Northern frontiers 
and more than all, and above all, a general spirit of dis. 


affection prevailed in the New England States. ‘Affairs: 
were too portentous and imperative to admit of hesitaney,; 


To the magnitude of the. public danger individual inte. 


rest must yield, and the bill was passed. aig 

Do we not behold a parallel scene before us? While 
all seem anxious for an adjustment of the tariff, is not 
each equally opposed to the sacrifice of his interest} 
The owner of the iron mine submits, with great com 
placency, to a reduction of the duties on cottons ‘and 
woollens, but. touch his pig and he immediately assumes 
the attitude of war; while the manufacturers of Lowell 
and Waltham complain that the duties on their cloths, : 
although amounting to prohibition, are scarcely able to 
shield them from bankruptey, and retort. that iron can 
best afford reduction, because the distance of the mine 
from the ocean precludes all foreign competition. ‘Thus | 
it goes through the whole circle. But do not fors 
moment believe that there can be a relaxation on. the. 
part of any. All must face and submit to the sacrifice, 
The times require it, The dangers with which we ar 
beset, are now more appalling than those of the last. 
war. ‘There isa dark and frightful cloud gathering in 
the South, big with. the elements of havoc and destrue 
tion. Foreign war, attended with the most disastrous 
circumstances, the destruction of armies, the capture of 
fleets, the conflagration of towns, the loss of territory, 
is a trifle light as air, compared with civil war, or even 
that spirit of disaffection which begets it. It is in. your 
power to dispel this cloud. Concessions must be made 
by all, for concession here is not only patriotism, bat 
sublime magnanimity, What is human life but one com 
tinued self-sacrifice? In our nearest and dearest rele 
tions, we are obliged, every day, to yield our prejudices 
our feelings, our interests. Do you compare the value 
of protection to that of the Union? Oh! how much 
less than nothing is all which you possess, in compat 
son with a spirit of union? 

But what, Mr. Chairman, is the prospect before us! 
Has any thing yet occurred in the debate to cheer the 
patriot? Do the manufacturers appear disposed to 
yield? Were we to judge by the bill from the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, and the amendment of the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarr,} we should 
abandon all hope. As to the amendment, said Mr. M, 
I know not how to speak of it! A thing of mendacity, 
which promises every thing, and performs nothing; 
which aggravates, under pretence of alleviating; whi 
in one section stipulates reduction, and in another, by 
artful regulations, increases the price of the commodity 
to the consumer. 5 

The first section proposes the abolition of custom-housè 
credits. This verbally appears to be a very harmiess met 
sure—a mere regulation for the Treasury Department to 
secure or accelerate its receipts. Yet it will operate, au! 
it is intended to operate as a protection to the manufacti- 
rer by increasing the cost of the article. The merchant 
now has a credit of ten months on ‘the duties which he 
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has to pay on im orted woollens. If he has to advance 
the duty at the time of importation, he will inerease the 
price of the article to the full amount of the interest on 
the duty; if the duty on the imported. article be fifty 
er cent. ad valorem, its price will be inereased two 
and a half per cent., that being the interest on the duty, 
on a credit of ten months, Why not sayin so many 
words that the price of the article shall be increased so 
‘much? Why not speak in a style so intelligible that 
every body may understand? Disguise and deception 
-gre contemptible in all cases, but ten times more ‘so In 
one of such deep solemnity. When the people call on 
ou to reduce the duties, you propose a measure which 
indirectly increases them, by increasing the cost of the 
articl& When they ask you for bread, you give them 
a stone. The real object of the manufacturer in this. sec- 
tion is to diminish or to arrestforeign importations, Cred- 
‘itg at the custom-house are peculiar to our Government. 
They were originally granted for the encouragement of 
foreign commerce, to enable the merchant to sell his 
article, and receive payment for it, before he was called 
on for the duty. They had a most propitious effect on 
foreign commerce. They helped to build it up to that 
astonishing greatness which it attained. The abolition 
of these credits therefore will produce two effects; it 
will increase prices and lessen foreign importations, both 
decidedly advantageous to manufacturers, Its opposi- 
tion to foreign commerce would be sufficient to decide 
me to vote against it. Of all the pursuits in which we 
are or can be engaged, none is so profitable, so condu- 
cive to the happiness of all, so ennobling as this. It is 
the hospitality of nations. It not only supplies us with 
their choicest productions; but it liberalizes our feel- 
ings, enriches our knowledge, and gives play to those 
energies of soul by which we can alone become a great, 
and the greatest of nations, 

But what, Mr. Chairman, of the next section? That 
proposes in the calculation of duties to value the pound 
sterling at four dollars and eighty cents, instead of four 
dollars and forty-four centa, the present estimation. 
This, you will perceive, sir, is an increase of about eight 
per cent. in the value of the pound sterling; and as the 
duty is calculated on this increased amount, it will be 
increased to that extent. Thus does this amendment for 
compromise, for alleviation, for a reduction of the tariff, 
commence! The first section increases the price of the 
article, the second the amount of the duty, and both 
under a concealed and disguised form. But let us go on. 
The third section proposes an annual reduction of ten 

er cent. on the amount of all duties, until they shall 
fall down to twenty-five per cent, ad valorem, which is 
to be the minimum of reduction. Well, says the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Stewart, ] this is actual re- 
duction. There is no deception here. We redeem our 
pledge. The duties are reduced. But how much have 
you increased the cost of the article to the consumer by 
the precoding sections? 

The next section, continued Mr, M., is still more ob- 
jectionable. It provides that hardware, or the manufac- 
tures of hoop, sheet, bar, dsc. iron, shall be assessed at 
the same rate of duty as the raw material of which it is 
made, by which the duties on hardware are increased 
to an enormous extent. The history of this clause is 
curious, and-depicts very strongly the temper of the 
manufacturer. Under the existing law of 1828, these 
manufactures paid a duty of twenty-five per cent. ad 
valorem, which was so much lower than the duty on 
the raw material, that it was cheaper to import than to 
manufacture the article, by which the workmen of 
Sheffield and Birmingham were encouraged, to the ex- 
clusion of our own. citizens. This operated with great 
severity on them, and: they petitioned Congress to re- 
duce the duties on raw iron,so asto enable them to 
compete with the foreigner. But what was the report 
of the Committee on Manufactures of the Senate; head- 
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‘lary, the then chairman, pressed in 


ed by Mr. Drokerson, an iron master himself, ‘and vitally 
interested? Why, not as the smiths suggested, that raw 
iron should be reduced to the duty of hardware, but 
that the latter should be increased to the level of the 
former. Nothing was done, however, at the time, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srewart] bas 
adopted the extraordinary step of incorporating the re- 
port-of the committee into’ his amendment. It is esti- 
mated that there are about fifty thousand tons of hardware 
annually imported, by which it will be seen what an 
enormous increase of taxation would arise from the adop- 
tion of this part of the amendment. All other features 
of this section are of the same character, imposing new, 
or increasing old duties on the different sorts of iron. 
No part of the tariff is more offensive to sound justice 
and policy, than this in relation to iron, In the first 

lace, there is no article of more universal use. It enters 
into the fabrication of almost every thing. The palaces 
of the rich, and the hovels of the poor: the telescope of 
the astronomer, and the spade of the field laborer ; the 
ship skimming its way over the mountain wave, and the 
wagon creaking with its ponderous load; all occupations, 
whether “of war or ‘peace indispensably require it, 
Should an article of such universal use, in no instance a 
luxury, but always a necessary, be made the subject of 
such burdensome tdxation? Should an article which is 
the great agent of labor, which performs the chief office 
in all machinery, and in every species of handicraft 
work, which is the material of national defence, be made 
a monopoly, for the benefit of a few iron masters? Should 
a tax be imposed for the benefit of the iron master who 
is always a large capitalist, at the expense of eVery 
worker in iron, from the forgeman who buys the pig, to 
the humblest village smith—all of whom are productive 
operatives increasing by their labor the wealth and com- 
fort of society? Finally the iron mines are so situated 
that their distance from the sea operates as a natural 
protection. The expenses of transportation are so enor- 
mous, that in no instance can foreign iron ever come 
into competition with domestic iron in the interior A 
ton of iron cannot be imported from England into one‘of 
our seaports under seventeen dollars and eighty cents, 
without any allowance for profits, or interest on capital : 
the expense of transporting the foreign iron to the nearest 
mine in the interior of Pennsylvania would be six dollars 
per ton; so that while foreign iron would cost at the 
mine twenty-three dollars and sixty cents, the native 
can there be purchased for fourteen dollars. Finally, sir, 
are these high duties necessary to the maintenance and 
prosperity of the iron mines? The history of our country 
gives the lie to this. In 1789, the duty on iron was 
seven and a half per cent, ad valorem; in 1792, ten per 
cent.; in 1794, and until 1810, fifteen per cent.; and 
under this scale of duties the mines flourished, producing 
forty-two thousand two hundred and thirty-eight tons 
of iron, and yielding their owners large fortunes. 

Mr. M. said he would now proceed to the examination 
of that section of the amendment which related to wool- 
lens, the most contested of all the articles, and that on 
which the North and the South differed most widely. 
And here he must remark that the hallucination of the 
gentleman must have been very violent, when he could 
offer an amendment by which, in the assessment of 
duties, woollens costing mors than fifty cents the square 
yard should be. estimated to have cost two dollars 
and fifty cents the square yard. This was the favorite 
project of the Harrisburg convention held in 1827, 
but it was rejected by the Committee on- Manufactures, 
which framed and reported the present law of 1828. 
The dollar minimum was interposed between the ‘ex- 
tremes, by the committee as it now stands, Mr. Mal- 
f the House this 
yay amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
-and entered. into calculations to. prove. that if. it was 
not adopted, ruin, universal and irretrievable ruin 
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would befall their establishments, In dolorous strains | ever. ` The emphasis and boldness with which he preg. 
he pictured the crush which would convulse and bank- | es and dilateson this most,obnoxious principle, will o¢. 


rupt New Nngland. Niles, in Baltimore, and Carey, in 
Philadelphia, echoed his notes ; and if their poetry and 
arithmetic had been true, that section, by far the most 
wealthy of the Union, whose cities and villages and hills 
exhibit. the- gorgeous display of the most cultivated 
European scenery, would now have struck the eye with 
the melancholy ruins of Egypt or Asia. But fortuuately 
for New England, they were neither prophets nor 
arithmeticians, or prophecy and arithmetic are equally 
false.. To make a poor man pay the same duty on a 
-square yard of cloth which costs fifty cents, that he 
would have paid if it had cost two dollars and fifty 
cents, is a refinement in oppression, which none but a 
‘manufacturer could have conceived. But they tell you 
that this can never occur, for such cloth will never be 
imported, The thing is as broad asitislong. The duty 
amounts to a pene of the article, and leaves the 
poor man at the mercy of the manufacturer to fix what 
price he pleases on it. Indeed, there is so much inhe- 


rent fraud and oppression in this artificial assessment of 


minimum duties, that no arguments nor representations 
have ever been able to reconcile the people to it, so that 
both in the bill from the treasury, and that from the 
Committee on Manufactures, it is altogether abolished. 
The distinguished gentleman [Mr. Apams] at the head 
of the Committee on Manufactures, with all his prepos- 
sessions for this favorite pursuit of the section which he 
represents, in describing in his report its operations, ex- 

resses himself with characteristic energy In regard to 
ite“injustice and fraud. How the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Srewarz,] with that report in his hands, 
and with that knowledge of public opinion which he 


ought to possess, could propose this amendment, must 
astonish all who are not acquainted with his course on 
this floor, 


Finally, the gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes 
additional duties on all articles on which drawbacks and 
bounties are allowed, in the country in which they are 
manufactured, to the amount of these drawbacks and 
bounties. Let us now take a view of his whole project 
in detail, Custom-house credits are to be established; 
the value of the pound sterling to be fixed at four dollars 
and eighty cents; the duties on hardware to be increas- 
ed from twenty-five per cent. ad valorem to more than 
two hundred per cent. ad valorem; inferior scrap or old 
iron tobe prohibited ; the duties on woollens to be in- 
creased from ninety to two hundred per cent. ; and where 
foreign drawbacks or bounties are allowed, the duties to 
be increased to their amount: and for these enormous 
aggravations we are to receive an annual reduction of 
ten per cent, in the duties on all goods, until they be 
reduced to twenty-five per cent. Thisis the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. ‘This he calls 
compromise! This is concession to satisfy the South! 
Immortal Dean of St. Patrick! who will hereafter deny 
that your brown loaf was a leg of mutton ?* 

With regard to the bill reported by the committee, 
there is init one most objectionable feature, which has 
my unqualified reprobation. It proposes to raise a 
revenue beyond the expenditures of Government. It 
sanctions the principle laid down by Alexander Hamil- 
ton in his celebrated report on manufactures, “that the 
power of Congress to raise money is plenary and inde- 
finite ; and the objects to which it may be appropriated 
are no less comprehensive than the payment of the pub- 
lic debt, and the providing for the common defence and 
general welfare.” The distinguished chairman [Mr. 
Apams] has improved on the principle. He has given, 
in his report, the words “common defence” an expan- 
sion never before conceived by any lexicographer what- 


* These amendments were rejected in the cor a 
on pce aj f @ committee by an over- 


casion no little surprise when we reflect on its. history, 
Tt was the profession and maintenance of this principle, 
which drove the federal party from power, in the great 
revolution of 1801. Mr. Madison, in his commentary on 
the Virginia resolutions of 1798, reprobates it as.e pal- 
pable violation of the constitution, and proves thag.it _ 
tends directly to consolidation. . Money is power.. Bong- 
parte considered them convertible terms. He told.the 
Directory—Give me an army, IH get money, or, Give 
me money, and I'll get an army. Roe 
The public detestation of this power must have been 
great, to have caused the overthrow of the federal party, 
for never did any party stand on stronger grouhds,..Jt 
was composed of men of great talents, great eloquence, 
and irreproachable morals—some of whom been 
distinguished in the revolution, and others as members 
of the convention, and all sanctioned by the countenance 
of Washington. Yet, notwithstanding all these. recom- 
mendations, imposing, great as they were ; notwithstand- 
ing the possession of power which under ordinary. cir- 
cumstances ensures the continuance of it, they became 
so odious to the people, that their -only hope was in 
abandoning the name, and burying themselves. in the 
great republican party. The assumption.on the part of 
Congress to raise money ad libitum, without any regard 
to the enumerated powers for objects embraced within 
the scope of the words “common defence and general 
welfare,” is at once to abolish all the limitations ofthe 
constitution, and to assume despotic power. Well 
might the people of that day have shuddered at men 
professing such views of the constitution. oe 
On the other hand, the very great regard which Mn. 
Jefferson showed to the limitation of the money power 
was the cause of his overwhelming popularity. -He 
wielded the Government with uncontrolled power. ‘To 
his will the strongest passions of the people bent. 
submission, To an ardent and high-spirited people, 
as we are, war is always popular; yet he enforced 
peace, under the most galling and harassing insults: 
to a people of active and enterprising habits, gain is 
the darling pursuit; yet by the embargo he annili- 
lated the commerce of the North, and the agricul 
ture of the South. His administration affords proof 
of the unbounded confidence of the people in -hin, 
of their devotion to the true principles of the cor- 
stitution, and of their readiness to submit to the 
severest privations, when they believe the Government 
is conducted on just and constitutional principle. 
From the year 1801 Congress has in no act recognised 
its right to impose taxes beyond the necessary expendi- 
tures of Government. The duties were raised from five 
per cent. ad valorem to twenty-seven and a half; every 
instance of increase was justified by some new exigency 
in our affairs—some great crisis, known and felt by al, 
which demanded increased expenditures, The tarifs 
of 1816, 1824, 1828, were not laid by Congress from 
the idea that it had the right to raise a surplus revenue. 
At the end of the war we are loaded with a debtof 
one hundred and twenty-nine millions of dollars A 
national debt bas always been considered by ow 
people as a national eurse. In nothing have ou 
ifferent administrations exhibited more virtee than 
in their constant, uniform, and vigilant exertions to e& 
tinguish it. Though the debt at its greatest mag” 
tude was smðil in comparison with our capacity. 
pay it—though the growing resources of the couatty 
rendered the debt in reality less and less every day; 
the people were not satisfied without an annual ezit- 
guishment of the capital. This sentiment reconcil 
them to the high duties of the different tariffs. It wa 
only paying to-day, voluntarily, what they would have 
pay to-morrow by compulsion. The weight of the duties 
was lessened by lessening the weight of the debt. They 
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felt like individuals who submit to the severest priva- 
tions—to unnecessary sacrifices of pleasure and conve- 
nience, for the great object of emancipating themselves 
from the thraldom of their creditors... So that, in the 
course of the present year, we can, with our available 
means, extinguish the whole debt. Unparalleled and 
most enviable condition! “While England is compelled 
to burden her people with the enormous taxation of 
fifteen dollars per head to extinguish the interest of a 
debt amounting to more than the value of her territory, 
we can wipe off the principal and interest of ours with 
a tax of less than one dollar and seventy cents per head 
forone year. Sir, this contemplation must delight every 

atriot, present our Government in the most auspicious 
Tent to other nations, and redeem it among- ourselves 
for many of its errors and defects.: But this bil! presents 


an entirely new question with regard to the revenue 


beyond the expenditures of Government. It calls on 
us to raise a surplus for sheer and naked protection, to 
be scrambled for and distributed in the vilest manner, 
and for the vilest purposes. The bitterest foe we could 
have, not England herself, with all her commercial and 
naval jealousies, could contrive, in the richness of her 


~ invention, a more sure and speedy mode of destroying 


_ the whole country—Government and 


people. Mr. M. 
said he contemplated the features of this bill with un- 


| feigned horror, and he was delighted to find that all 


parties, nay, the whole people, had come to the conclu- 
sion that the tariff was to be reduced to the expendi- 
tures of the Government. To prove this position, he 
would call the attention of the House to the proceed- 
ings of the Free Trade Convention which met last fall 
at Philadelphia, The resolutions of this assembly may 
be considered as fair evidences of publie opinion. It 
was composed of delegates from fifteen different States, 
from Alabama, on the Gulf of Mexico, to Maine, on the 
Bay of Fundy. Every New England State was repre- 
sented in it except Vermont. Never did any assembly 
consist of more heterogeneous materials. Farmers and 
planters—merchants and manufactures—scholars and 
mechanics—abolitionists and slaveholders, found them- 
selves jumbled together, having but one object in view, 
the settlement of the tariff on fair and equitable, terms, 

But, amid this confusion of characters, and contrariety 
of pursuits, while they differed, generally, so‘much on 
all other subjects as to inspire the belief that they would 
dissolve without effecting any thing ; without argument 
or persuasion, from a preconceived result of each man’s 
mind, they unanimously agreed that the tariff was to be 
reduced to the exigencies of the Government. This was 
in their view the essential, cardinal principle of the 
settlement. 

Mr. M. said that the next evidence of public opinion 
on this subject, which he would submit, was the pro- 
ceedings of the New York convention. This was com- 
posed entirely of Northern manufacturers, men who were 
up to all the mysteries of the system, and infected with 
its avarice, In their deliberations they laid it down as 
a postulate, that the revenue was to be largely reduced. 
They had before them the proceedings of the Free Trade 
Convention ; and while they attacked with great vio- 
lence its opinions on the constitution and our political 
economy, they passed over in silence the most important 
principle adopted by that convention—the standard to 
which the duties were to'be reduced. It is clear that 
this omission was not accidental. They were unwilling 
to admit so low a reduction as the expenditures of Go- 
vernment. Yet they would not deny it, lest they should 
prejudice their cause by rousing the public reprobation. 

Mr. M. said that the reduction of the tariff to this 

int was the favorite idea of our venerable Chief 

agistrate. In his first message, at the present session, 
he-had presented it in very strong terms. He says 
modification of the tariff which shall produce a re- 
duetion of our revenue to the wants of the Government, 


and an adjustment of the duties on imports, with a view'to 
equal justice in relation to all our great national interests, 
is deemed one- of the principal objects which demand the, 
consideration of the present Congress.” Why this part of 
the message was referred to the Committee on Manufac- 
tures espeeially, or why itshould have been supposed that 
the President intended to recommend, in the reduction of 
the duties, a particular regard to manufacturing industry, 
has been always a matter of surprise to me, as the ex- 
pression is most general. He urges Congress to adjust 
the tariff with a view to equal justice in regard to all 
our national interests, meaning, beyond all doubt, 
agriculture, commerce and manufactures. But, what- 
ever doubt may exist in this respect, there is none with 
regard to the degree to which he recommends the re- 
duction of the tariff. His expression is, to the wants of 
the Government. Now the word wauts is stronger, more 
limited than the words “ present expenditures,” used by 
Mr. Hayne and the Free Trade Convention. For the 
Government may expend more than it wants—more than 
what is necessary—but what it wants must be neces- 
Bary. j 
Mtr. M. said the next instance which he would offer, 
that public opinion had decided that the tariff was to 
be re luced to the expenditures of Government, was to be 
found in the celebrated resolutions of Mr. Cray, sub- 
mitted to the Senate at the begining of the session. 
This gentleman is a candidate for the Presidency, and . 
he had to please the ultra tariff party, by whom he was 
principally supported, and the people of the States, 
The fabled passage between Scylla and Charybdis waa 
not more difficult to the ancient navigator. The ultras 
required the highest protection, the people the lowest re- 
duction—the one was for grasping all, the other for aban- 
doning all—and to reconcile their opposite views and 
interest, required all the dexterity of which this most 
ingenious statesman was master. To effect this object, 
he proposed an abolition of all the duties on the unpro- 
tected articles, except wines and silk, and a reduction 
of them.. He proposed to abolish the duties on luxuries, 
on mere frivolities, which none but the distempered and: 
capricious appetites of the rich consume, while he re- 
tained them on salt, sugar, iron, and woollens. By this 
means he would secure protection to manfactures, at 
the same time that the whole amount of revenue might 
be reduced to the standard required by the people. 
This, however was but a shallow and iniquitous pre- 
tence at settlement. True, it secured protection to the 
manufacturer; true, it reduced the tariff. to the con- 
stitutional standard, but it afforded no: useful relief 
from taxation to the great mass of the people, as the 
duties on the articles which they consumed were still 
retained As well might he have taxed the blood which: 
flowed in the veins of the laborer, or the air which he 
breathed, as the salt and sugar which afforded him 
nutriment, the ‘woollens which protected him against 
the winter’s cold, the iron which constitued the instru- 
ment of his industry. There never was a system of 
taxation more unequal, more aristocratic, more diseor- 
dant with the nature of the Government. We find its 
parallel nowhere but in the history of France. We are 
told that the wit of Voltaire, the rhapsodies of Rous- 
seau, and the metaphsyics of D'Alembert, where the 
causes of that terrible revolution which resulted in more 
bloodshed, in a greater prostration of moral feeling, in 
amore thorough and radical abolition of all law and 
custom, than had ever before been concentrated in the 
same space of time. These may have had an agency in 
preparing the mind for the: scene of horror, but the 
operating and efficient cause was a system of taxation 
precisely on the principle of that of Mr. Cray, in which 
the nobility and clergy were exempt, while the whole 
tax was accumulated on the labor of the country. -It is 
thus described by a learned historian: “In the impost- 
tion of taxes, no favor was shown to the comforts and 
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necessaries. of the poor, while the privileged classes 
were wholly exempted from them.” And who are 
exempted under this taxation but the rich, who form 
here a class corresponding with the clergy and nobility 
of France? It was such a system of taxation which 
drove the French to madness and caused them to tear 
down the monarchy, andin amighty conflagration burn 
its materials-to ashes, in which they rushed from super- 
stition to atheism, and fromthe overthrow of tyranny 
to the establishment of an anarchy ten times more terrri- 
ble in its effects, 

But with the character and tendency of this system 
Mr. M. said he had nothing to do. He had introduced 
it merely to show that Mr. Cray would never have pro- 

. posed to abolish all the duties on the unprotected arti- 
éles, and to diminish them on silks and wines, if he had 
not been impressed with the conviction that the people 
required a reduction equal to the expenditures of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. M. said he would cite one more instance to estab- 
lish this point, and that he was sure would be received 
with great consideration by the House. This was the 
resolution submitted by Mr. Wirxrns, Senator from 
Pennsylvania, as asubstitute for that of Mr. Cuay. This 
resolution required the duties to be reduced to the wants 
of the Government, in order, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor observed, to prevent all scrambling among the States 
for surplus revenue. This may be considered as tho 
voice of the great State of Pennsylvania; and when we 
reflect that she was the founder of the protective system, 
and has always been the ardent and inflexible advocate 
of internal improvements, and consequently of profuse 
expenditure, her support of the principle is evidence of 
a most auspicious revolution -of public opinion. The 
citadel is assulted and seized, and the true State rights 
doctrine will be victorious. 

Having ascertained that the duties will be reduced to 
the expenditures of Government, the next inquiry is 
with regard to the amount of those expenditures. 

Mr. M. said that the Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mates the expenditures of the Government at thirteen 
million five hundred thousand dollars; Mr. Gallatin at 
thirteen millions, and he earnestly deprecates the raising 
of a larger sum. He bases his calculations on the aver- 
age disbursements of the last ten years, than which he 
could not have selected a fairer criterion ; for our ex- 
penditures in the first three years of this period, owing 
to the reduction of the army to a peace establishment, 
were at the lowest point, and for the last three years 
they have been at the highest point. Mr. Gallatin does 
not.depend for revenue either on the sales of public 
lands, or on the dividends of the bank. The first were 
pledged for the redemption of the public debt; and as 
this tariff is predicated on the extinguishment of the 
debt, what future distribution may be made of them, is 
very uncertain; and with regard to the bank, its exist- 
ence, after the expiration of the present charter, is too 
doubtful to make it the basis of a revenue scheme, 

Having ascertained the amount of duties to be raised, 
a most important question is, how are they to be distri- 
buted? The mode recommended by Mr. Gallatin, of 
imposing on all articlesan ad valorem duty of the same 
rate, is certainly preferable. It has the advantages of 
simplicity, justice, and equality. It isso simple that 
all will easily understand what they pay to Government. 
If a man purchase a hundred weight of nails, fifty yards 
of woollen goods, ten gallons of spirits, by learning the 
invoice price of each article, he knows at once, without 
calculation, the amount of duties which, as a consumer, he 
pays tothe Government. Ina republic, thisis of a vast 
advantage, for there is no better criterion, no surer ther- 
mometer of the good or ill administration of a Govern- 
ment, than its taxation. The people may be deceived 
by designing editors and politicians with regard to the 


character and views of their rulers, or with regard 
to the effect of a particular system of policy, foreign or 
domestic; but where the taxation is mild and intelligi. 
ble, they have a test of the patriotism of those in office 
which cannot deceive. How different, said Mr. M,,is 
this from the intricate system of taxation now establish. 
ed! What with the variety of duties, and the myste: 


ries of the minimums, the amount which the consumers: 


pays is veiled in perfectypbscurity. If the revenue law. 
had been written in small characters, and pasted.on the 
dome of the capitol, is would not have been more up. 
known. To know the amount of duties which 4 man 


has to pay on a purchase of woollens, he must. firs 


measure the width of the cloth, and, by an arithmetical 
calculation, then ascertain the length of the, square 
yard. Now, throwing by the injustice of this system, 
its perplexity is a sufficient objection. sane 

Mr. M. said he could not leave the subject of the:dis- 
tribution of duties on the principle of protection, without 
submitting to the committee a few reflections on itsur 
constitutionality, which had been lately suggested to his 
mind, and which he would not now submit, as it was not 


his design to argue this question, had he seen those views. 


elsewhere. Itis very clear that the power to lay and col 
lect imposts was given in the constitution, not for the pw: 
pose of protecting manufactures, but solely for revenue, 
from this simple reason, that it is fully adequate tore 
venue, but wholly inadequate to the encouragement of 
manufactures. The power to lay imposts is an efficient 
part of the mercantile system, which was created for the 
purpose of giving an artificial and forced growth to do- 
mestic industry ; but it is only a part of the system, and, 
disconnected from the other branches, is wholly inade, 
quate to protection. The power to lay duties on exports 
is just as necessary to the growth of manufactures, as to 
lay duties on imports: for to give them the highest pro- 
tection, you must not only prevent the exportation of the 
raw material by the one, but exclude foreign competition 
by the other. To have an abundant, cheap, and certain 
supply of the raw material, is essentially necessary tothe 
success of this species of industry. Itis even more so than 
the shutting out of the foreign competitor : for the mate 
rial is the aliment without which the manufacture cannot 
subsist : while by superior ingenuity, skill, and economy, 
a better and cheaper article might exclude all foreign 
competition. Now, the constitution in the ninth article, 
says that no tax or duty shall be laii on articles exported 
from any State. Did not the framers of the constitution 
know that, to ensure a supply of the raw material at the- 
cheapest rate, it would be necessary to prevent or restrain 
the exportation of itt Were they notintimately acquaint 
ed with the science of political economy ? Where is there 
a more clear and beautiful analysis of the mercantile sys 
tem than in the report of Mr. Hamilton on manufacture, 
who was a member of that convention! Had they notthe 
example of England before their eyes? Did they not 
know the history of her woollen manufactures? Ata 

remote period back that Government determined to este 
blish and build up woollen manufactures. And what 

means did she adopt to effect this object? Why, by not 
only excluding the competition of the manufactured arti- 

cle, but by preventing the exportation of the raw material 

The punishment of the exporter of the raw material was 

more severe than that of the smuggler of the foreign art 

cle. In the former case it was death, in the latter imp 

sonment, and forfeiture of the smuggled goods. If the ab» 
ject of the framers of the constitution, in giving Congress 

the power to lay imposts, had been the encouragement 

of mauufactures, would they have expressly forbidden 

duties on exports? Was not this to frustate their desigas! 

Was it not in one breath to say, and in the next breath to 

unsay? Do we find these enlightened men any where 

chargeable with such inconsistency? Would they not, 

on the other hand, have carried out their design to the 
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fullest extent, by engrafting the whole of the mercantile 
system into it, by not only giving this body the power to 
restrain importations and exportations, but to. grant 
bounties or premiums, and, what is more important 
than all, to establish foreign colonies, to create mar- 
kets in various climates, requiring every variety of 
fabric? It was by the last power that England has 
been able to perform that miracle, which has astonished 
the world, of establishing in her little territory a power 
in machinery equal to that of two hundred millions of 
operatives, Where, sir, has she not established her 
colonia] power? In what latitude or climate does not 
her flag Hy? To the north of us, she has the Canadas, 
requiring her warm fabrics; to the southeast, the West 
Indies, affording a market for her lighter stuffs ; thence, 
crossing the Atlantic, you pass Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Ionian Islands, having another climate, and other 
wants; proceeding easterly through Persia, you 
arrive at the Peninsula of India,a mighty empire, 
abounding in precious productions, with a vast 
population, looking to her exuberance for supplies; still 
further on, you Strike the Spice Islands ; bending to the 
South, you touch the Cape of Good Hope; and launch- 
ing far into the Southern Ocean, you arrive at New 
Holland, a new world, of new productions, in which 
nature lavishes her bounties in new forms! Anciently, 
colonies were established, either for tribute, or the sup- 
ply of military strength ; hers are an annual drain of 
revenue, and of military power. Ata vast expense of 
blood and treasure, she acquires and preserves them, 
and receives no other compensation than their exclu- 
sive trade. The commerce between them is on free 
trade principles; it is in fact no more than an immense 
extension of the home market. Unless, therefore, we 
suppose that the framers of the constitution were wholly 
ignorant of this artificial system, we must conclude that 
the power to lay duties on imports was granted solely 
for the purpose of revenue; that Congress has been 
guilty of an enormous abuse, in using it as an engine to 
encourage manufactures; and that it is our duty, our 
most solemn duty, now, and at this time, to commence 
the correction of the abuses, by amending the bill ac- 
cording to the terms of the constitution. 

Mr. M. said, if the manufacturers would consult their 
reason, and not their prejudices, if they would lay aside 
those delusions which a heated self-interest never fails to 
create, they would make no opposition to the total aboli- 
tion of the protective principle, for it is demonstrable 
that our manufactures have flourished more without it 
than they have done with it. This he would prove, not 
by theoretical reasoning, on which he placed very little 
reliance, but by the most infallible of all tests, the history 
of those manufactures in our own country. We have now 
been existing as an independent people about forty-nine 
years: from the peace of 1783 to the year 1810, a period 
of twenty-seven years, our commercial policy was essen- 
tially on the free trade principle. The air, a chartered 
libertine, was not more free. From 1810 to the present 
time, a period of twenty-two years, our policy has been 
as essentially protective. The embargo, non-importation, 
and non-intercourse laws, and war, operated with the 
effect of the severest prohibition, excluding foreign com- 
petition, and giving the greatest encouragement and 
vigor to the growth of domestic “industry. Now, said 
Mr. M., let us compare the state of our manufactures in 
these two periods, With regard to the first, the journals 
of the House furnish the most ample evidence. By a 
resolution of Congress of 1790, Mr. Hamilton, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, was directed to inquire into the 
state of our manufactures. In the year following, he 
made his celebrated report. In this, he tells us with 
exultation, that at that time there were seventeen dif- 
ferent classes of manufactures, each containing several 
species, firmly established, and in full and successful 
operation; that gunpowder and arms were manufac- 


tured, so that we were supplied with the materials of 
national defence; that household manufactures were car- 
ried on by the farmers to such extent, as nearly to sup- 
ply the country with clothing, and in some mstances 
for exportation; that these consisted of coatings, serges, 
and flannels, linsey woolseys, hosiery of cotton, wool, 
and thread, coarse fustians, jeans, and muslins, shirting 
and sheeting, and various other articles of that. de- 
scription : he says that “ the importance of so great a 
progress as has been made in family manufactures within 
a few years, both in a moral and political view, renders 
the fact highly interesting.”. Who would wish to see 
our manufactures extend further than to supply us with 
arms and clothing? Who would not rather see the 
clothing of the country made at home by the daughters 
of our farmers, with the roses of health on their cheeks, 
and the purity of heaven in their hearts, than to see 
them transferred, as they now are, from the paternal 
roof to immense factories, where they breathe nothing 
but disease, and are exposed to the most infectious and 
poisonous temptations? Now, it is to be recollected, 
that before the revolution, according to the expression 
of Lerd Shelburne, we were not allowed to make a 
hobnail; so that these manufactures must have grown 
up since the peace of 1788, a period of less than seven 
years. And under what circumstances? The most 
unpropitious. The wild flower which grows out of the 
Alpine rock, and is exposed to every mountain blast, is 
not more protected or fostered than they were. The 
Government during this. period was inefficient and in- 
adequate. It could form no treaties of commerce, the com- 
mercial power being in the States. It could pay no debts, 
for it had no power to enforce the payment of taxes. The 
States were torn by the most bitter feuds, arising from the 
collision of their custom-house regulations. Agriculture 
languished, commerce was excluded from all foreign ports, 
a gloomy and anxious distrust pervaded the minds of all, . 
and every thing threatened an immediate dissolution of 
the Union. It was.under such circumstances that the 
seeds of our manufactures were sown, and grew and 
flourished to the extent which he had described. 

The next investigation into the state of manufactures 
was made by Mr. Gallatin, in the year 1810, under a reso- 
lution of Congress, His report is published in a large 
quarto volume, containing as much knowledge and amuse- 
ment as any book in your library. We had become now, 
in the technical sense, a manufacturing people, Large 
establishments were reared; vast capitals employed in 
them ; and we began to vie with the English in the quality 
and variety of our fabrics. He says that Rhode Island, 
with thesmallest territory of any State inthe Union, had 
at that time (1810) cotton manufactures equal in extent 
and valueto those of England at the adoption of thecon- ° 
stitution, about twenty years back. This fact speaks vo- 
lumes. Why should Rhode Island require protection now, 
when these manufactures have taken root, and have 
attained their full maturity, when they flourished in 1810 
withoutit? Is confirmed manhood more tender and feeble 
than puling infancy? Is the oak, just out of the earth, as 
slender and as pliant as the osier-—more able to resist the 
inclemency and fury of the storm, shan when it has attain- 
ed its full height and strength—when its majestic and 
moss-covered branches spread far and wide, and its stu- 
pendous trunk astonishes from its vastness? How comes 
it that these manufactures could, in their infancy, resist 
the influxes of foreign goods, the fluctuation of prices, 
the frauds of the custom-house, and all the accidents of 
trade, and now, in their full maturity, should require pro- 
tection, lest these very circumstances should crush them? 
He called on the gentlemen from that State to satisfy the 
committee on this point. Mr. Gallatin ascertained the 
capital vested in different manufactories to amount, at this 

eriod, to $127,694,602. It is to be recollected that, 
uring the growth of these manufactories, capital was 
scarce, labor high, skill and knowledge scanty and rare—~ 
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that: they must have had’ to’ contend with a thousand 
difficulties and ‘obstacles which .are not in the way of 
these establishments at this day. This is the history of 
manufactures under the free trade policy. . 
. Now, said Mr. M., let us contrast this with the state of 
manufactures under the protective policy. Mr. Evererr 
caleulates the whole capital employed in manufactures, 
now, at,$250,000,000. The increase of capital under the 
rotective system must, in the last twenty years, have 
een, therefore, $122,500,000; while, in the twenty- 
seven years of the free trade, it was $127,694,602. 
Hence; it appears that, with all the advantages of stim- 
ulating protection, of greater skill, of larger capital, of 
cheaper labor, of more improved machinery, and of raw 
materials in greater abundance, they have not increased 
more rapidly under the protective, than under the free 
trade policy. The truth is that the protective laws Have 
been of real injury to them. While each tariff law has 
invited'a vast surplus capital into competition with the 
existing establishments, none of them have excluded 
foreign competition to the extent which was desired or 
expected. Hence, the existing establishments, instead 
of having to compete only with the foreign intruder, 
had, also, a domestic rival, which would not have been 
the case, but for the temptation held out by the new 
law. In consequence of this, innumerable failures have 
taken place, millions of dollars have been lost, and thou- 
sands of helpless persons been involved in hopeless and 
irretrievable poverty. 

Mr. M. said, while on this subject, he could not but re- 
mark on a speech which he had lately read of Mr. Cuay’s 
on the protective system, in which he had gone beyond 
the manufacturers themselves in his notions of the vast 
efficacy and virtue of the tariff. After having described, 
in great pomp of language, the universal prosperity of 
the country; the grandeur of our cities; the extent of our 
ecommerce, whitening the ocean with its sails; our agri- 
culture crowning the hills and valleys with therichest har- 
vests; manufactures loading their owners with wealth ; 
the arts and sciences improving and extending; the public 
treasury overflowing ; the people free from debt, and lux- 
uriating in the exuberance of their happiness—he con- 
cludes by attributing this Elysian scene, in a great mea- 
sure, to the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. Is it possible that 
Mr. Cray could have been sincerein this view! Could he 
have attributed to these paltry paper regulations what 
was owing to the great moral and intellectual qualities 
of his countrymen? Could he look at the machine, and 
forget the mind which invented and kept it in motion? 

Mr. M..said that this most lame and impotent conelu- 
sion reminded him of an anecdote which he had some- 
where read of a French dancing master. The story runs, 
on a certain occasion the King of France gave a splen- 
did fete in honor of the Marshal Turenne; and, while he 
was surrounded by his nobles, arrayed in their splendid 
costumes below, the dancing master was in the gallery 
gazing at the gorgeous pageant above. He was much 
struck with the noble air of one of the personages, and 
asked a bystander who he was. The bystander, instead 
of answering the question, launched into a splendid eulo- 
gium on the character of the unknown. He said that he 
was the greatest captain of the age; that he had fought 
more battles, won more victories, and taken more towns, 
than any other warrior, ancient or modern; but that, 
great as he was as a soldier, he was still greater as a 
statesman; that he possessed a mind of vast capacity 
and inexhaustible resource; that his extraordinary qual- 
ities did not end here, for, in private life, he was all 
amiability and benevolence. Who is this most won- 
derful being? said the dancing master. The Marshal 
Turenne. The Marshal Turenne? Then I do not won- 
der at hig greatness, for I taught him to dance. 

Mr. M. said he would conclude with the hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania would 
be rejected, and that the bill from the Committee on 


Manufactures would be amended, so as to accord m, : 
the constitution, and grant the relief required by th: 
people. o Ca 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, next obtained the floor, and’ 
then moved an adjournment. Ki 


Famay, June 8. 


CONVENTION WITH FRANCE. 


Mr. ARCHER renewed and earnestly pressed a motion: 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, for the purpose of carrying into effect the late 
convention with France. He did not apprehend the oe-. 
currence of any debate, and promised that, in case amend- 
ments should A offered, or any prolonged discussion at- 
tempted, he would himself move for the postponement 
of the bill. He recalled the attention of the House to 
the importance of the bill. There were some claimants’ 
whose claims were of twenty, and others of thirty years’ 
standing. The Government had now succeeded in ob- 
taining $5,000,000; and though that would go buts 
small way toward satisfying the entire mass of claims, 
yet it was very important that even this relief should 
be realized as soon as possible. The money was now 
ready to be paid over; and should the board of com: 
missioners be at once appointed, the claimants must still 
wait two or three years more before they could realize: 
any part of what was due to them. They ought to be 
in session at this moment. Mr. A. engaged that, should 
the bill be opposed in committee, he would not speak in 
reply; and, when it came into the House, he would con- 
sent to its postponement, to any day which gentlemen 
might desire. 9 

The House, thereupon, went into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Wioxuirre in the chair, and took up the bill 
“to carry into effect the convention between the United 
States and his Majesty the King of the French, con» 
cluded at Paris on the 4th of July, 1831.” i 

[The bill appoints a board of three commissioners for 
the examination of claims, ey are to have a secre- 
tary and clerk—are to meet on the firat Monday of June, 
in this city, and to conclude their duties within three 
years. The bill assigns a salary to each of the commis- 
sioners of $3,000 per annum, to the secretary $2,000, 
and to the clerk $1,500. : 

The secretary is required to be versed in the English, 
French, and Spanish languages. The awards of the 
board are to be transmitted, through the State Depart- 
ment, to the Seeretary of the Treasury, and paid by’ 
him. The bill contains a supplementary section ordain- 
ing that for ten years from the 2d of February, 1882, 
French wines shall be admitted into the United States 
under a duty of six cents on red, ten cents on white, 
and twenty-two on wine in porteri i 

Mr. PEARCE inquired whether the bill contained the 
usual proviso, deducting the amount of any claim which 
the United States may have against any of the claim- 
ants under this bill, before the amount awarded them 
shall be paid over; and, discovering that it did not, 
suggested the propriety of such a provision. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, saw no reason for ap- 
pointing a new board of commissioners. Why might not 
the commissioners appointed under the Danish treat 
perform this duty? Why create five new officers, wi 
their salaries? 

Mr. ARCHER suggested, in reply, that such an ar 
rangement would be no saving to the Government 
The same money must be paid, the same time occupied. 
Greater delay would be incurred; and if there was any 
job in the matter, it would be giving to these three gen- 
tlemen two jobs, instead of giving three others a job also. 

Mr. DAVIS said that he should have preferred a 
board consisting of the Attorney General, with the 
Secretary and Solicitor of the Treasury. He was op- 
posed to any further extension of Executive patronage 
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the present commission. It would, no doubt, be for the 
interest of the insurance companies that the time should 
be limited toas shorta period as possible. But this 
would not be doing justice to the other claimants. There 
were claims to the amount of fifteen or twenty millions 
of dollars, and only five millions of dollars to satisfy them. 
Of course it was the interest of those who now owned 
them to shorten the time, because the more claims they 
could shut ont, the larger their own dividend would be. 
He thought, besides, that the insurance companies were 
not entitled, as claimants, to the most favorable consid- 
eration, because, though their losses had, no doubt, 
been large, the risks had been voluntarily assumed, and 
the loss in some measure compensated by the premiums 
they had received. There were other claimants who 
had claims of much greater hardship; and, as the con- 
troversy was chiefly between them, he hoped the tmo- 
tion of the gentleman would not prevail. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that he had no desire for an 
unreasonable limitation, nor that the time should be cur- 
tailed so much as to deprive any of an ample opportunity 
of establishing their claims. But as a considerable 
number of the claimants were among his own consti- 
tuents, and as none of them could get their money 
till the commission should have expired, he was op- 
posed to having the time needlessly prolonged. In 
proportion to the time assigned to the commission, 
would be the dilatory movements of the claimants, 
He could not believe that there was any good claim, 
the evidence of which might not be obtained within two 
years, and he should be opposed to an extension of the 
period beyond that time, even if it should not be at- 
tended with an increase of public expense. He hoped 
the time would not be prolonged beyond two years at 
the furthest. 

Mr. REED said he represented a number of these | 
claimants, whose evidence had been long since prepared; 
but on looking into it, he found that many of the papers 
were wanting, and would have to be supplied. at, 
was the only reason why he should assent to as long a 
period as two years. As to the remark of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] that the insurance 
companies were not claimants entitled to as much favor 
as others, it was entirely a mistake. On all principles 
of justice, their claim was entitled to just as much con- 
sideration as that of any other individual. Besides, if 
it should appear, toward the close of the two years, 
that injustice was likely to result from confining. the 
commission to that length of time, the House could ex- 
tend the time. But, should it be fixed at first at three 
years, although one might be sufficient, notice having 
onee been given, it would not do to shorten the pe- 
TlO: 

Mr. APPLETON stated that he had received letters 
of the character referred to by his colleague, [Mr. Evt- 
RETT.] Mr. A, also protested against any difference be- 
ing made between the claims of an insurance company 
and those of any other persons. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, said that he repre- 
sented a commercial part of the Union, yet. he must dif- 
fer from other gentlemen who represented commercial 
interests, in reference to the present subject. The view 
taken by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Porr] ap- 
peared to him to be a very correct one. He thought 
that a too great curtailment of the time would have a 
tendency to shut out and push aside the interests of those 
whose claims were of comparatively small amount. 
There were many who had only a small share in the 
losses sustained, being part ship owners. These persons, 
some of whom were mates of vessels, might not perhaps 
have owned more than two or three thousand dollars in 
a captured ship. Such persons did not possess the same 
means to collect evidence as those did who had heavier 
claims. What would it beto such men as Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Thorndike, Mr. Brook, or to Messrs. Brown and 


Mr. BURD was opposed to the idea of imposing this 
duty on the Danish commissioners, and urged the loss of 
time and aggravated delay that must be inflicted upon the 
claimants who had already lain so long out of their 
money. EAS ood : í 

Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired how long a period of time 
had been allowed for completing the award of other com- 
missioners. . ; 

Mr. ARCHER replied that the usual period was three 
years, This had been assigned to the Danish commis- 
sioners, although the amount of claims submitted to them 
had not been near so great as that on which these com- 
missioners must pass. One provision usual in such con- 
ventions was, that the foreign Government should fur- 
nish all the evidence in their possession that might be 
necessary for the establishment of the claims, and time 
wasnecessary to collate the foreign documents thatmight 
be received, and put the evidence in a form to be sub: 
mitted to the board. This had been one principal source 
of the delays which had occurred’in the proceedings of 
other boards of a similar character. We must have 
such a board, or our citizens could not get their money. 
The French Government had stipulated, and was ready 
to pay the five millions; and the present bill followed 
the precedents which had been set in previous cases, 

Mr. EVERETT sgid that he thought two years quite 

enough for completing the duties of this commission. It 
was now six years since, on the call of this House, the 
claimants for French spoliations had been invited to 
make out their respective cases, and send forward their 
vouchers; and this had been generally done. A large 
quarto volume of such evidences of claims had been re- 
rted to the House, and printed by its order. This 
had been done six years ago. Negotiations for the al- 
lowance of these claims had been pending during all 
those six years, and, indeed, during a period twice as 
long. A general expectation had prevailed that’ some- 
thing would be done, and the claimants, in general, had 
repared their claims for adjudication in consequence. 
n the case of the Florida treaty, the claimants had not 
had so long a warning; and, in that case, it might have 
been proper to allow the board three years; but in 
this there could be no such necessity. Mr. E. spoke 
from personal knowledge when he said that the clai- 
mants in general considered two years as long enough 
for the sitting of the board. And if they who were 
most interested were willing that the period should con- 
sist of two years, why should the House extend it to 
three? Some of them had lain out of their money for 
twenty, twenty-five, and some as long as twenty-seven 
years; and it was a great hardship that now, when the 
money had been obtained, when its payment wassecured, 
and it might be said to be almost within their grasp, 
still further delay should, without necessity, be inter- 
poned, A colleague of his [Mr. Arrrzroy] had letters in 
is possession from some of the claimants residing in 
Boston, stating it as their wish that the period should 
not be longer than two years; and he did not doubt 
that the same wish was shared by those resident in oth- 
er cities of the Union. 

_ Mr. POLK apprehended that there would be some con- 
flict between the interests of the claimants. A large por- 
tion of those claims were in the hands of insurance com- 
panies, who had the evidence in support of them already 
prepared ; while individual claimants, who did not pos- 
sess the same advantages, were very differently situated, 
many of them having the evidence of their claims still 
to be looked up. A majority of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, after reflecting on the circumstances of the 
case, had come to the conclusion that three years would 
not be too long a time to be allowed for this purpose. 
Three years had been allowed to the Florida commis- 
sion, and the same length of time to the commissioners 
under the Danish treaty. And there would be quite as 
much difficulty, and more, in settling the claims under 
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Ives, to go the West Indies for any proof they might 
stand in need of? All they had to do would be to plan 
a voyage, and they could get their proof without the 
loss of a dollar; but-these small claimants, to whom he 
had referred, might be obliged to wait a year, or per- 


haps eighteen months, before an opportunity would pre- | p 


sent of sending for their papers. ‘The Spanish commis- 
sion had been extended to three years, yet some very 
hard cases had been occasioned, even by that limitation. 
The House*would readily recollect the case of Mr. Meade, 
who, it was said, had lost his claim by being only three 
days too late. Another case had occurred in Rhode 
Island, where, in consequence of some informality in the 
papers, it had been necessary to send back to Spain, and 
take the testimony anew ; that claim had been lost by 
a period of only two weeks. By limiting the present 
edmmission to two years, very serious injury might be 
done to many poor but meritorious claimants. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, would only add to what had 
been said by the gentleman from Rhode Island, that in 
many cases the papers necessary to establish the claims 
were not now inthe country. He had recently received 
letters from some of the claimants in his district, inquir- 
ing about the condition of their papers; and, on exam- 
ination, he found that some of them had been sent to 
France. In such cases, time ought to be allowed for the 
papers to be returned, and suitably arranged, that they 
might be presented in time. Many of the claimants re- 
sided in the interior, having retired from trade, and 
whose only hope was in recovering the amount of their 
claims, Suitable time ought to be allowed to such per- 
sons to obtain and prepare the evidence that might be 
necessary in their respectivo cases, 

Mr: EVERETT wished to say one word in reply to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Pearce] That 
gentleman had, without any necessity, introduced into 
the debate, contrary to the usage of the House, the 
names of private Mdividuals, and, among them, had re- 
ferred to the name of one person with whom Mr. E. was 
known to stand in relations of a personal kind. There 
was no such commercial house in existence as the gen- 
tleman had named, and the individual to whom he al- 
luded had not one cent’s worth of interest in any claim 
that would be submitted to this board. But many of 
Mr. E’s constituents were largely interested. It might 
be very true that there would, in this case, be a contest 
between the interests of insurance companies and those 
of private individuals, but Mr. E. was in possession of 
evidence to prove that it was the private individual 
claimants who most desired that the period should be 
shortened. In many cases, the claim which they hoped 
to recover was their all. Many of these claims did not 
exceed four, five, and six thousand dollars, and they 
constituted the entire property of those who looked for- 
ward with anxiety to the decision of the board. They 
had already filed every paper which was necessary to 
establish their claim, and all they waited for was the 
rising of the commission. The claims of the insurance 
offices presented a very different case. The amount 
they demanded was far from being their all. They, no 
doubt, desired to recover it, and to them it would be a 
boon, But to many persons in straitened circumstances, 
it was their all. The gentleman had referred to the 
case of Mr. Meade, and had said that his claim failed 
only for the want of three days’ more time, Now it was 
well known that the legal representatives had long been 
at work, endeavoring to obtain the requisite evidence 
from Spain, but had not got it all yet, so that, if the 
Florida commission had continued to sit to this day, Mr. 
Meade’s claim could not have passed the board, and the 
probability was that, if it should continue to sit for 
twenty years to come, the testimony would still be de- 
fective. But that case presented no argument, had the 
facts been otherwise. There must always occur some 
such eases of hardship, let the commission expire when 


it would. The only question was, whether two years 
was long enough time to enable a claimant to make-up 
his case. Mr. E. thought it was. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that he had received several 
commissions in relation to these claims, but they did not 
roceed from insurance companies, but from private in- 
dividuals, and he thought that two years was time 
enough for the sitting of the commissioners. Within 
that time, a claimant might send to France six or seven 


times, He might send twice even to India. He be. = 


lieved that nearly the whole number of the claimants 
would prefer two years to three for the duration of the 
commission, and would like even a shorter period. As 
such was the wish of those who were most interested in 
the question, he trusted that the time would not be ex- 
tended beyond two years. i 

Mr. DRAYTON rose to 
at the earnest request of T 

Mr. ARCHER, it was agreed that further debate in 
Committee of the Whole should be suspended, and the 
question was immediately put on the amendment. pro- 
posed by Mr. Evererr, and carried—yeas 77, nays 56, 

So the committee determined that the netod of the 
commission should be fixed at two years. ; 

Mr. PEARCE then offered an amendment, which went 
to provide that before the award of the commissioners 
should be paid to any claimant, the debt of such claim- 
ant to the United States (if any) should first be deduct- 
ed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JEWETT now offered an amendment, which 
changed the compensation of the commissioners to a per 
diem allowance of eight dollars for every day in w 
they should be actually employed, and eight dollars for 
every twenty miles they might have to travel in attend- 
ing and returning from the meetings of the board, with 
a proviso that their entire allowance should not exceed 
three'thousand dollars, A similar proviso was added 
with respect to the secretary, whose whole allowance 
was not to exceed two thousand dollars, his pay and 
mileage being two-thirds of that of a commiasioner ; and 
so of the clerk, whose allowance was not to exceed fif- 
teen hundred dollars. 

Mr. ARCHER said that if the gentleman would take 
the trouble of making the calculation, he would find that 
the result of his amendment would scarcely differ at all 
from the allowance in the bill. 

Mr. JEWETT replied, that by the proviso the allow- 
ance to a commissioner was prevented from exceeding 
that proposed by the bill; but if the members of this 
board should not be occupied during a greater portion 
of time than those of most similay boards had been, the 
compensation might turn out to be much less. The 
amendment could at all events do no harm. If the ser- 
vices of amember of Congress were not held to be worth 
more than eight dollars a day during the term they ac- 
tually served, he thought one of these commissioners 
would have no reason to complain at being paid after 
the same rate. Mr. J. considered his own time worth 
quite as much as theirs. $ . 

The question being put, the amendment was agreed 
to—yeas 80, nays 52. a 

On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the bill was further 
amended by striking out June and inserting August, 80 
as to require the board to meet on the first Monday of Aw 
gust next. The committee then rose, and reported the 
bill to the House. : 

The first amendment reported by the committee was 
then coneurred in. i 

The second, which related to the duration of the com 
mission, having been read, the debate upon it was re 
newed. The extension of the term to three years Wa 
contended for by Mr. POLK and Mr. PEARCE, and op- 
posed by Messrs. DRAYTON, CAMBRELENG, and 
DEARBORN ; when the question being put on coneut- 
rence, it was carried—yeas 76, nays 59. 


address the committee, when, 
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So the House determined that the commission should 
be limited to two years. ` i 

Mr. Jzwerr’s amendment having next been read, and 
the question being on concurring, : : 

Mr. EVERETT opposed the amendment. He thought 
the allowance in the bill was not too much for the right 
sort of men to fill such a station. The situation of a 
commissioner to pass oñ claims so important required a 

` man of various talents and much knowledge, both legal 

and commercial. He did not believe that the amend- 
ment would produce any saving, or none that would in 
anywise compensate for the consequences. The effect 
of adopting it would be, that the appointments would 
have to be made from persons in the neighborhood of 
this'city. No man, of a suitable standing, from a dis- 
tance, would accept the commission on such terms. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he was very much in favor | 


of the amendment, and hoped the House would concur 
init. In all the boards which had hitherto been ap- 
pointed, it had generally been found that they regulated 
their labors according to the time allowed them by Con- 
gress; but when the claims for spoliations on the Niag- 
ara frontier, amounting to not less than $400,000, instead 
of being sent to a board of commissioners, had been re- 
ferred to Peter Hagner, the whole amount had been set- 
tled in the interval between the adjournment and the 
meeting of the next session. Mr. W. felt persuaded that 
if the House should confine these commissioners to a per 
diem allowance, they would get the business done much 
sooner than if they were allowed the annual salary. If 
they were all allowed their three thousand dollars a 
year, they would probably come on here, meet, and give 
notice to the claimants, hire a bouse, attend a few pleas- 
ant evenings on the sessions of Congress, and then go 
home, having the comfortable certainty that their sala- 
ries were going on all the while; but if they were on a 
per diem, they would waste no time. 

Mr. JEWETT observed that he could not pretend to 
say what precise grade of talent it might require suitably 
to perform the duty of a commissioner, but, referring to 
the men who had actually performed that duty in many 
of the boards in our country, he would venture to say 
that many such men might be obtained for a much less 
sum than the amendment proposed to give. Was not the 
time of the gentleman from Massachusetts as valuable 
as that of any of those who would be employed as com- 
missioners; and had not that gentleman always found 
that there were many persons very ready to devote their 
time to the business of that House? Mr. J. insisted that a 
very considerable sum of money might, and probably 
would be saved, to the Government by the adoption of 
the amendment, while the proviso rendered it impossible 
that the amount should be increased. The gentleman 
had said that no man of respectability would come here 
from a distance. In reply to this it was enough to say 
that the compensation, in his judgment, was amply suf- 
ficient for the performance of the duties, and he was op- 
posed to providing a salary as a compensation for ser- 
vices which in their nature were suited to a per diem 
allowance. Could the gentleman refer to any board of 
commissioners which continued to sit throughout the 
year? He believed not. They did not usually stay 

_ longer than birds, nor so long. Why should they receive 
. a yearly salary? He thought the henest course was to 
. pay them, and pay them liberally for the time during 
, Which they were actually employed, but no longer. 
Mr. WILDE said that he conceived the principle of the 
, amendment to be highly exceptionable, and as it seemed 
likely to be adopted, he felt bound briefly to state his 
objections to it, He must do it briefly, as his health 
, would not permit him to do otherwise. Tt had been said 
, that in ordinary cases such a board need not sit longer 
, than four months in the year. At the per diem allowance 
proposed in the amendment, the compensation of a com- 
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missioner would at that rate amount to about nine hun 
dred and sixty dollars. Could it be seriously expected 
that gentlemen could be obtained who were fit to dis- 
tribute a fund of such magnitude for such a compensation? 
Did not the Government pay the judges of the Supreme 
Court an annual salary, and were they occupied during 
their whole time? Why not allow them a per diem? 
The gentleman said that he was willing to reward these 
commissioners liberally, yet, that he believed a great 
saving would result. Now Mr. W. would. not say’ that 
any gentleman entrusted with such a situation would, 
yield to so base a temptation as to sit from. day to day 
without business, for the sake of making their compen- 
sation mount up to something like a respectable sum ; 

but this he would say,-that any set’ of men who would 
accept of that commission for an allowance of nine hun- 

dred and sixty dollars, would be capable of sitting every 

day with or without business, for the sake of making up 

their salary. From the grade of talent that was reqùi- 

site to the due and competent discharge of such a trust, 

it was necessary that the individuals who were to fill the 

station should be taken from the highest rank of the le- 
gal profession; and-who did not know that the. annual 

receipts of such men fat exceeded the paltry sum of nine 
hundred and sixty dollars? If ‘the allowance must’be 
per diem, it ought at least to be doubled, or they could 
not expect to command the talent which was suitable to 
the, place. 

Mr. BARRINGER said that he presumed the object 
desired by all would be to have the business of this com- 
mission done in the best possible way. Whatever mode 
was most likely to attain that end, would be the most 
acceptable to that House and to the nation. He did not , 
consider this as a mere matter of dollars and cents. The 
object was to get men who would do the business as it 
ought to be done. They must of course be men of high 
legal attainments, and every one knew that the emolu- 
ments of that profession were large. Besides the legal 
members of the board, it would be requisite to associate 
with them a merchant of large experience and thorough- 
ly versed in mercantile law and practice. But the time 
of such a man at home would be worth three times the 
per diem which it was now proposed to give. Could 
gentlemen expect such men to come here and labor with- 
out a suitable compensation? And what was of far more 
importance, would the award of any other than men of 
high standing insure the public confidence? Was not the 
confidence of the people worth more than dollars and 
cents? It was said that the claims amounted to thirty 
millions, and there were but five millions distributed 
among all the claimants. There could, therefore, be but 
a pro rata allowance. Some of the claimants were men 
of business, active and circumspect, who had collected 
all their testimony, and had it ready at once to be sub- 
mitted to the board. But there were other claimants 
of a very different description, widows, and persons in 
retired situations, who would know nothing of the mat- 
ter till it was almost too late for them to act. They had 
no agents to attend to their claims, and would stand at 
best but a poor chance of success. Should the annual 
salary be allowed, the commissioners would be under no 
temptation uselessly to protract their sittings. He did 
not say that if they received a per diem, they would be 
so dishonorable as to multiply their sittings with a view 
to increase their mileage; yet such might be the case, 
He had little apprehension of needless delay, because 
the claimants or their agents would be perpetually ur- 
ging them to complete their task. And Mr. B. thought 
it wasa very small matter to be attempting a petty 
saving when they should be providing to have an impor- 
tant publie duty performed in the best possible man- 
ner. 

Mr. WARD moved the previous question. 

But the House refused to second the motion- 
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The question was thereupon: taken on concurring in 
the amendment, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 80, 
nays 54. pat = : 7 : 

. Mr. Prarcn’s amendnient.was also concurred in, which 
provides.that the-debts-of, the claimants to the United 
States-shiall be deducted before the money awarded them 

r. VANCE now. moved to strike from the bill the, 
tenth, section; which is in the following words: i 
“:And-beit further enacted, That for the term of ten 
yearsfrom and after the second day of February, 1832, 
wines; the produce of France, shall be admitted into the 
United States on paying duties not exceeding the follow- 
ing rates on- the gallon, (such as is at present used in 
the United States,) that is to say: six cents for red wine. 
in.caska, ten cents for white wine in casks, and twenty- 
two cents for wine in all sorts of bottles.” 

. Mr. V. said he thought the adoption of this section 
of the bill would go to surrender the principle that this 
House had any right to interfere with treaties, and 
would be admitting that the Executive and the Senate 
might regulate the whole imposts of the country at their 

leasure, without any action of the House, or control on 
its part at all. The President, with the assent of the Se- 
nate, had here undertaken to fix the duties that were to 
be levied on French wines imported into the United 
` States for a certain: term. It was not that Mr. V. was 

opposed to lowering the duties on these wines that he, 
objected to this part of the bill, for he would have no 
objection to take them off entirely, but he protested 
` against. the principle. 

Mr. BARRINGER said that he thought the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio would operate, if adopted, 
to defeat the very object he had in view in making it. 
The treaty with France stipulated that the duty on wines 
should be reduced. The Senate had ratified the treaty, 
but it could not receive validty in this feature of it with- 
out the act of this House. It was this very section which 
alone retained to the House jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject. The gentleman had contended that the treaty 
would not be valid without this section of thelaw. But 
treaties were held and declared by the constitution to 
be the supreme law of the land; andif the House should 
refuse to act with respect to this reduction of the duties 
on wines, the whole effect would be, that the reduction 
would go into effect without any action of the House at 
all, Would not that involve the very consequence the 
gentleman sought to prevent? 

Mr. CLAY said that the bill had now occupied much 
time: and as he would not believe that a majority of the 
House would consent to violate what by the will of two 
of the co-ordinate branches of the Government had be- 
come a law of the land, he demanded the previous ques- 
tion; but, at the earnest request of Mr. ARCHER, con- 
sented to withdraw the motion on condition that Mr, A. 
would renew it, 

Mr. ARCHER said that he held, in the fullest manner, 
the power of the House to withhold its assent from the 
execution of atreaty which it did not approve, and it 
was this very idea of retaining jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject, and thus asserting the right, that had induced the 
committee to: insert this section in the bill. The section 
followed the words of the treaty. The measure was at- 
tended with a twofold advantage: First, it obtained for 
us a reduction on the duty on cotton imported into 
France of nearly one hundred per cent. The duty in 
France, before this treaty, on sea island cotton was 
double that upon uplands: by the treaty, the duty on 
both descriptions of cotton was. made the same. “The 
other-advantage related. to the claim of the French Go- 
vernment to Louisiana. No man knew better than the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicxurrs,] who had 
asked a question as to the wording of the section, the 
perplexity which had attended the arrangement of the 
French claim; and it was the admission of the soundest 
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men, that the ground on which the United States stéoq 
as to that matter was very doubtful. But, in cong: 
quencé of this admission of her wines, France had noy 
consented to relinquish. all. claims arising under:.the 
Louisiana treaty. And what was the amount of thigty.. 
duction of duties? It was but four cents on one kinds 
wine, and five cents on another; while on wines in bots 
tles the duty was reduced from fifty to twenty-two cent,’ 
The larger introduction and use of the French. wines’ 
this country was an object. greatly to be desired. My, 
A, concluded by renewing the motion for the. previeug 
question. onos 
The motion was seconded by the House—yeas 80; i+. 
Mr. VANCE, being still opposed to the section-he had 
indicated, demanded the yeas and nays on the previous 
question. nee 
They were ordered, and taken, and stood as follows: 
yeas 119, neys 46. eae ly 
So the main question was put, and the bill was thera 
upon ordered to be engrossed for its third reading: ; 
On motion of Mr, DRAYTON, the House then'went 
into Committee of the. Whole on Cope” 
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Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, rose, and said that, however: 
desirous he might be to present his views upon this great 
subject, yet, from the late period of the session, and the 
importance of coming to an early decision, he feltbound — : 
to sacrifice his individual wishes, and to give to.thecom. | 
mittee the option of taking the vote without fartherds: 
lay. [From a number of voices—‘‘go on! ”] ge 

Never, Mr. Chairman, upon any occasion, said MrB; 
have I attempted to address an assembly, with so.sbroug 
a sense of the importance of the subject, or with aideg; 
concern for the issue of a question. But, notwithstand. 
ing the animation which the interest of the subjectis cal . 
culated to inspire, I still suffer a depression of feeling, 
My spirits flag, and hope almost dies within me, wher 
think of the extraordinary apathy which appears tome 
to pervade so large a portion of the members of the:Con: 
gress of the United States when a question pends: for 
their decision, involving certainly the highest: interests 
of society, and, I verily believe, the future destiny-o . | 
the country. I trust I do gentlemen some wrong in sup- 
posing them indifferent to this question, As it is no 
part of.my purpose to irritate, or to provoke bad feel: 
ings, by any thing 1 shall say, I will account for the aps 
parent indifference of some, by supposing that tha 
apathy which they manifest is the result of despair ; and 
it may be that others do not regard this as the mos 
propitious time for an adjustment of this great question 
upon such principles as will stand, and prove satisfac: 
tory to the country. Other circumstances have attend: 
ed this discussion, which must, I think, awaken general 
regret. This debate, it seems to me, was not commen: 
ced in the most fortunate spirit, nor has it been condueted, 
altogether, in a manner which the nature and intriniit 
delicacy and difficulty of the subject demanded, Adit 
position has been manifested, and sentiments avowed 
by some gentlemen, equally unexpected and abborett 
to my feelings. It has been -openly attempted te 
prejudice this question, by holding it up asi a coh 
test between free labor and slave labor; betweew l» 
boring States and those whose citizens, it is alleged 
do not labor. It is openly and. vauntingly proclair 
ed, by one gentleman, to the complaining: section 
and interests, that, if they shall not be content to abide 
by what he is pleased to call the established poliey-of 
the country, “they may take the consequences!” Sir, I 
am no alarmist, but when I reflect upon all that Iseeand 
hear connected with this subject, when I look to thegrow 
ing distractions of the country, I feel myself justified ® 
designating the sum of what I shall say upon this question 
as a plea for the Union! Upon such a subject, upon an oe 
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casion so interesting, I shall not consider myself asthe 
representative of any particular section or interest.” I 
shall not consider myself either as a tariff or anti-tariff 
man. I claim to be considered and to be heard as a 


representative of the whole country, most anxiously 


concerned for its permanent. prosperity, its stability, 
and glory. Iclaim to be heard as the advocate of higher 
interests than those which are the immediate subject: of 
consideration. Itisno longer.a question whether the 
farmer shall get seventy-five cents .or one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a bushel for his wheat; whether the 
wool grower shall receive forty or seventy-five cents a 
pound for his wool ; whether the planter shall get eight 
or twelve cents a pound for his cotton; or whether the 
manufacturer shall make twelve and a half or twenty 
per cent, upon hiscapital, The interests of wool and of 


woollens, of cotton, of iron, of sugar, and the whole | 


range of domestic products, so far as they may be affect- 
ed by legislation, sink into insignificance, in comparison 
with those which now force themselves upon our atten- 
tion, and claim our guardian care and protection. The 
interests of domestic peace, of free Government, of 


liberty itself, are involved in the question. The rules of 
the House furnish me with an impressive idea upon this 


occasion. We are ‘sitting in Committee of the Whole 


‘upon the state of the Union. We are actually delibera- 


ting upon a measure for the safety of the Union, 

What, then, Mr. Chairman, is the state of the Union? 
In a time of profound peace; at a period when our 
resources have so increased, that we may safely defy 
the power and ambition of the whole world; when our 
name and our nation, our political and social institutions, 
have become the objects of respect and -admiration 
among all other nations; when the personal liberty of 
our eitizene—that liberty which has been the prize con- 
tended for by so many people in so many ages, and 
through the strife and blood of so many revolutions, is 
so well established, secured, and enjoyed, as to cause us 
to forget that it was a thing ever denied by rulers to 
their subjects. In the midst of the greatest abundance 
of all the necessaries and even comforts of life, that 
God, in his providence, ever decreed to be the rewards 
of virtue and industry. In possession of a country of 
the richest variety of soil and of climate. In an age 
when art has. almost outstripped herself in multiplying 

‘the means of enjoyment. When, asa people, all these 
blessings may be truly said to be ours, or within our 
reach, what: is our actual condition in other respects, 
and what the adverse destiny to which that condition 
tends, and must inevitably fix upon us, if we do not 
avert it by the wisdom and moderation of our councils? 
Discontents, jealousies, and rancorous sectional hates 
havé arisen and are encouraged. Fostered by these 


unhappy feelings, disaffection to the Government itself 


makes.a slow but steady progress in the hearts of thou- 
sands of honest and patriotic citizens. A want of con- 
fidence in the mutual justice and forbearance of breth- 
ren ofthe same political family manifests itself. 
Confidence in our system, consequently, in every quar- 
ter, has diminished, and is diminishing. Men’s minds 
are set to work in new and unwonted channels, and 
upon new theories of Government fora country of such 
diversity of pursuits and interests upon theories thought 
to be exploded, or rendered useless, by the practical op- 
eration of the established Government until lately. 
The value of the Union itself, its date, and the conse- 
quences of its disruption, begin to be tolerated and can- 
vassed in private discourse—nay, in public debate in 
this Hall, when, but as yesterday in the period of our 
existence as an independent people, to breathe such dis- 
course would have been thought little less than down- 
right blasphemy! Have I overdrawn the picture? I 
put it to the candor of the committee, It is true that 
some of these topics are still spoken of jn whispers in 
some parts of the country, and by way of inquiry only, 
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while the-great body of the people repose in quiet, 
resting securely in the confidence that the discontents 
which prevail in some sections of the Union will be 
speedily allayed ‘by the prudent, conciliatory, and yet 
effective interposition of the national councils, Tt is 
true that the great body of the people are unconscious 
of the ‘perils which actually impend over them. It is, 

T think, one-of the circumstances of our condition most 
to be regretted at this moment, that the people gene- 
rally do not consider how contagious are all the strong 
and leading passions of our nature, and how soon, and 
upon what slight causes, the agitations which are now 
confined to small districts may increase, until they 
shake the whole country. But, what demon has, with 
hellish subtlety, insinuated himself into this broad par- 
adise, and scattered far and wide the seeds of internal 
strife and discord ! 
single one could not, with all his “art refined,” do such 
fatal mischief—what -pair of fiends have invaded this 
chosen abode of freedom and happiness, and threaten, 
by their joint efforts, to uproot the foundations upon 
which'all that is most to be prized in the social condi- 


What pair of fiends, for surely any 


tion of man rest for their support! The first and the 
last, the meanest and the noblest ‘passions of the ‘thu- 
man mind—the thirst for accumulation, and the desire of 
personal distinction, avarice and ambition! ‘These are 
the fiends who have united their councils in the unhal- 
lowed scheme of making all this great country, with 
all its inhabitants, and all the glorious recollections of 


its history, all its far-famed institutions—the whole 
machine of Goverment itself, the mere ministering in- 
struments of their purposes. 


These passions, it is true, sir, have been the chief dis- 


tracting influences of every Government, but more par- 
ticularly the passion for distinction. 
they find a more than usual countenance and support 
in each other, in this country, and at this time, can only 
be accounted for from the uncommon and increasing 
mercenary character of the age. All human science 
seems of late to have concentrated its efforts in the 
search for new sources of ‘individual wealth. The uni- 


How it is that 


versal passion is avarice. Ambition of a loftier kind is 
restricted to a few. In them, its gratification is made 
to depend upon the adroit and successful management 
of the general passion for accumulation, In such an al- 
liane, it is easy to see that publie spirit ceases to be a 
characteristic of society. The generous impulses of pa- 
triotism become extinct’ in the majority; and cold, tor- 
pid, and inoperative, in all. ‘The spirit of party, inhe- 
rent in all free Governments, and which,-in the earl 

period of our history, received its nutriment chiefly 
from a difference of sentiment in relation to the forms 
and principles of our Government, now, by the beset- 
ting sin of the times, draws its nourishment from the 
polluted and degraded fountain of selfish and mercenary 
interest, Whoever has looked, or whoever will look 
carefully into the sources of our present party divisions, 
will find a sordid selfishness to constitute a principal 
ingredient. Our leaders, it is true, are contending ‘for 
place and distinction; but the banner under which they 
rally their partisans is base money. It is this new prin- 
ciple of party division which most alarms me, It is > 
this that makes the times eminently perilous. The 
principles which formerly constituted the dividing lines 
of party in this country, although they survive in some 
vigor, have become #o identified with the predominant 
passion, as to be‘no longer the chief or distinctive badges 
of the several parties. The party warfare of the coun- - 
try is carried on between sections, and the ‘money in- 
terests belonging to them respectively. The question is 
no longer whether we shall have a Government admin- 
istered upon federal or upon republican principles, ‘but 
whether the majority, or the party in power, for the 
time being, shall make spoil of the interest of the mi- 
nority, ‘To be convinced that this is the quertion, we 
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` have only to observe that the majority which now rules | these jarring feelings were reconciled ; these apparent) 
this country, and’ which upholds a policy based upon hostile interests were compromised; and the constitution: 
mercenary. and sectional interest, is composed chiefly of as it is written, is, at once, the evidence of that compró 
the staunchest democracy of the country, considered in mise, and of the terms upon which it was made. Butit 
reference to the old-landmarks of party. If, in order | was not in the power of man to make that ingtrumentien. 
to effect. their objects, any portion of the old democra- 
cy of the country find it convenient to slide into-the 
doctrines. and. practices of the federal party, itis not 
froin any settled predilection for them, so much as be- 
cause they find them convenient and necessary, for the 
present, in securing the gratificaton of the ruling pas- 
sion of the times. That, for a series of years, the Go- 
vernment has been gradually approximating, in its 
practice, the ultra doctrines of the federal party, under 
the powerful impulses of selfish and sectional interests, 
_ ię demonstrable. That, under such circumstances, the 
minority should seek to revive the old landmarks of 
party, as the best mode of escaping from the oppression 
of the majority, is natural enongh. That the remnants 
of the old federal party should rouse themselves, and, 
by joining the majority, seek to establish their doctrines 
upon a permanent foundation, is also natural enough. 
That, in such.a contest, there should be some on both 
sides, who are prepared ‘to go into extremes, is also to 
be expected. But it is the business—it is the impera- 
tive duty, of every man who loves his country, to pre- 
vent extremes on either hand, as long asa hope remains 
-of effecting the true reform which the Government, the 
country, and the times demand ; I mean the infusion ofa 
greater degree of public spirit into the national coun- 
cils, and the setting more moderate and. definite bounds 
to the operation of selfish and sectional considerations. 
It may not be useless to trace a brief outline of the his- 
tory of the parties which have heretofore agitated this 
country. We shall then be more fully apprised of the 
extent and nature of the difficulties which surround us at 
the present juncture. There are some facts in the rise 
and progress of parties in this country, which, it is highly 
important, should be well understood by the people of this 
day. When the constitution was framed in 1787, there 
were extremes, in feeling and opinion, upon the subject of 
its merits, ag well as now, in regard to the benefits of its 
actualoperation, The judgment of one class of the states- 
men of that day, founded upon our observation of the fate 
of the democratic institutions of both ancient and modern 
times, led them to prefer, honestly, no doubt, a form of 
Government which should approximate a monarchy in 
gome of its most essential features. To this class the con- 
stitution was not altogether acceptable, because those 
features were too faintly delineated upon itsface. There 
was another class of statesmen, who, having more con- 
fidence in the capacity of the people to govern themselves, 
inclined more to the democratic side. They saw, or 
thought they saw, in the provisions of the constitution, a 
manifest tendency to monarchy ; such a concentration of 
influence and power in the new Government, as would 
gradually draw to itselfthe regulation and vontrol of every 
important domestic and internal interest of the States. 
The States, said this class of objectors, while they claimed 
to be sovereign in all things not delegated to the General 
Government, would soon cease to be sovereign in any 
respect; that their authority wuld be despised, and 
their rights trampled upon, by what they denominated 
a monster in political science, a half national and half 
federal Government. It is notorious, that those op- 
posite feelings and opinions „existed in the convention 
which framed the constitution; and their operation, to- 
gether with the difficulties which grew out of the jea- 
lousy on the part of the small States of the power of the 
large ones, came very near defeating the adjustment of 
any new form of Government for the Union. Butunder 
the guidance of the wise and moderate councils of the 
Franklins, and Washingtons, of the convention, (and 
would to God we had one Franklin, or one Washington, 
atthisdarkhour! Giveus but one, andthe country issafe,) 


leaders, on both sides, felt that they had given up soie 


between these antagonist feelings and princivles, wa 
transferred from the convention to the people in the'di 
cussions which preceded the adoption of the constitution 
by the States. The whole country became divided, 
mainly, upon the question of the degree of power it was 
proper to vest. in the General Government. One party re. 
garded the powers vested bythe constitution as toolimited 
to effect the purposes of the Union; while, on the other 
hand, the powers granted by the constitution were re. 
garded by many, as unnecessarily large and quite'top 
strong for the future interest and liberties of the country, 
After the adoption of the constitution, the same adverse 
feelings and opinions mingled in the councils.employed in 
the organization of the Government underit. Itisanim- 
portant and remarkable fact, that even after the Govern- 
ment was completely organized, and in successful oper: 
tion, the leaders of the extremes, or the ultra politicians 
on both sides, continued, for a long time, to be equally die 
trustful of the action of the new Government, and equally 
diffident of its final success. The leading members of 
each party, acting upon the fears which grew out of their 
respective theories, threw the whole weight of their tal 
ents and influence into the scale of such measures of the 
nety Government as promised to remove the grounds of 
their apprehensions for the safety of the Government and 
of the country; the one going for an extension of the co 
stitutional powers of the Government by construction, 
and the other for restricting, within more narrow limit, 
the powers actually granted. It thus happened, thatas 
the one or the other succeeded upon any great contested 
question—a question which called into action theadverse 
party feelings of the times, confidence in the new Govert 
ment waa sure to be shaken in the minds of the beaten 
party. Upon the issue of all such great and exciting 
questions, murmurs, deep, loud, and long, invariably aroe 
on the side of the vanquished. When the federal party 
prevailed, the Government was declared, by the deme 
cracy of the country, to be hastening into all the forms 
and arbitrary powers of amonarehy. When the republi. 
can party triumphed, the federalists represented it as pre- 
cipitatiung the eountry into all the disorders of a pure 
democracy ; insecurity to personal rights, instabilityin 
policy, and uncontrolled anarchy. How often. bas it 
happened, in the history of this Government, that the 

leaders of the respective parties have announced the 

destiny of the country, and proclaimed that ‘sll was 
lost! “May we not Oraw a cheering augury from the 

fact, in this moment of gathering gloom and discontent 

that the Government has still continued to falsify the 

prophecies of the despairing; and that the federal cor 

stitution has encountered and triumphantly survived ll 

the storms and perils which have hitherto assuiled tt! 

It is now more than forty years since the adoption d 
the constitution; and has the contest between we 

orignal elements of ‘party, as I have described them, 

ceased? Ianswer, no! The war between them, acqul 
ing new vigor from the infusion of selfish, political, a0¢ 
mercenary calculations, on both sides, has, at this momen, 

reached its highest and most critical juncture. Jn somè 

sections, the whole country is in a state of mental cot- 

flagration. In the intensity of the conflict between the 

extremes, the leaders on the side of the republican 

vanquished party, for vanquished they are, ery out, sad, 

departing from the spirit of the constitution, proclaim 

their determinatton to accept ho compromise; while, on 

the other side, the victors—the majority—that majority 

which holds the destiny of this country in thoir hands 


tirely acceptable to the extremes of either party. -The 


thing; both felt thatthey were vanquished. The contest , 
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‘more calm, equally determined, but with less excuse or l 
reason, announce their determination to yield nothing! 
Yes, sir, in the face of an imploring country, the majori- 
ty proclaim that rather than one jot or tittle of the pow- 
‘ers they exercise, or the advantages they enjoy, shall 
pass away, they are ready to stand the hazard of the 
entire overthrow of the whole fabric of our policy, and 
of our glorious republic! We, too, they proclaim, will 
make no compromise; and “let the minority take the 
consequences!” This is the language of those who con- 
trol the issues of all that is dear to the patriot, and who 
-are able to dictate the pages of the future history of this 
country. It is not surprising that in a contest which me- 
naces the repose of the country, the leaders, on both 
sides, should start new and untried theories, for the pur- 
pose of effecting their respective objects, Accordingly, we 
find, that on the side of the victors, in order to secure the 
benefits of their conquest forever, the doctrine of infalli- 
bility of the Supreme Court is avowed as the only means 
of securing the stability of the Government, On the side 
of the vanquished or republican party, the doctrine of 
nullification has been invented, and is proclaimed aa the 
only infallible mode of effecting the same object. These 
are the tests to which all questions of power under the 
Federal Government are proposed to be brought for final 
decision. But is it not manifest that both these newly 
invented doctrines are equally hostile to the spirit of the 
constitution? Not to the Union, for both parties, I 
verily believe, are equally friendly to the Union, but to 
a Union upon their own terms. Is it not manifest that 
this is a contest between extremes, equally distant from 
the true medium point of the constitution ? i 
Mr. Chairman, in the almost interminable waste of 
hope which lies before us, there is one bright spot to 
which the patriot may still direct his eye, in some confi- 
dence that relief may yet come. In all the past civil 
strifes and revolutions which have agitated this country, 
and sometimes threatened its institutions, there has al- 
ways been a moderate party of sufficient strength and 
influence to turn the balance between the extremes, and 
to impress upon the action of the Government some por- 
tion of that spirit of moderation and compromise which 
are characteristic of the constitution itself. This middle 
cr moderate party is never in much esteem with the ex- 
tremes on either side. It is said to be composed of men 
who are more disposed to submit to oppression, than tu 
preserve unimpaired the rights of freemen. Still to this 
party [choose to cling; and we shall see who will prove 
the stoutest defender of the liberties of the country. This 
party has always found its support in the good sense and 
moderation of the great body of the people. It has, in 
fact, owed its existence to the sound practical judgment 
and good feeling which I trust, notwithstanding the vi- 
ces of the times, still constitute the leading traits in the 
American population. It has been the sound, uncor- 
rupted, and patriotic sentiment of the great body of the 
American people, which has always, heretofore, stepped 
in between the combatant leaders, and brought them to 
terme.of compromise. It is this public sentiment which 
has still caused the republican party, when in power, to 
be somewhat less rigid in their construction of the con- 
stitution, than when in opposition. It is the same pub- 
lic sentiment which, when the federal party, being in 
power, have indulged their enlarging propensities too 
far, either displaced them, or restrained their action 
within reasonable limits, I trust there yet remains a 
portion of that pure and uninfected public sentiment to 
preserve the country from the confusion and discord 
which now menaée it. The contest may become even 
more violent. What:to-day is only a breeze of popular 
discontent, may to-morrow swell into a very tornado, 
threatening to overturn and prostrate in the dusteall the 
-sacred edifices dedicated to freedom:on this side of the 
Atlantic! but still my trust is in the solidity of their 
foundations. The more violent the ‘storm, the sooner 
and-more grateful the calm. i ; 


“ 


As in the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the moment when the fit is most violent, 
Then comes relief.” 

To calm the rising elements of discontent; to assuage 
the feverish symptoms of the body politic, is the business 
of every American statesman. An American statesman ! 
Who, and what are the duties and attributes of American 
statesmen at this day? They are, or they ought te account 
themselves the high priests of liberty! administering her 
rights for the benefit of her disciples in every country, 
for this favorite people first, and then for all nations. 
Such is the high and noble calling of an American states- 
man. What isthe first great care of an American states- 
man? ‘To preserve onr free institutions, [ will not go 
into an argument to show that the only effective mode 
of discharging this great trust is to preserve and cherish 
the Union. That is an axiom in American politics, I 
trust, too firmly established to be overthrown by the 
theories of any new professors in the science, however 
distinguished for genius and talents. What is the next 
great duty of American statesmen? So to administer 
their offices, as to secure comfort and happiness to the 
‘greatest posible number of the citizens of this free coun- 
try. These are the whole law and the prophets forthe 
guidance of our statesmen, These are the sum of all the 
commandments in the book of our political faith. Ihave 
described American statesmen as they should be, their 
offices and duties, Need I describe them as they are? 
Have they not degraded their offices? Have they not 
stooped to low and contemptible ministrations? “Have 
they not mingled in unbecoming and petty personal 
interests? Have they not prostituted the functions of 
their offices to the gratification of avarice and ambition, 
and neglected the true service of the people? . Have 
they not trampled the covenant of their system under 
foot, until it has become almost a by-word in the halls 
of legislation? Here standing in my place, in the name 
of the American, I impeach them of all these offences ! 
Do you eall for the proofs? In a word, I unfold the 
record of their guilt, aud point to the condition of the 
country! Do you inquire whom I mean to include in 
this sweeping denunciation? I answer, all—all who have 
talents and influence in the country. { will make no 
discrimination upon this occasion, though I might, per- 
haps, justly except individuals, To whom, then, it may 
be asked, are we to look to save the country, when £ 
pronounce one indiscriminate censure upon all who have 
influence over its councils? Where shall we look for re- 
lief, if we shall wholly banish from our confidence all who 
have weight in the country? I answer, that I pronounce 
no such sentence of separation between the patient and 
the physicians; between the country and those who 
have the power tosave it. If the great popular leaders— 
if the favorite statesmen of the different sections and in- 
terests, to whatever extremes, or into whatever errors, 
their personal ambition, or their favorite schemes forad- 
vaneing the prosperity of the country, may have hurried 
them, shall not interpose for its safety, then, indeed, I 
‘fear, have we arrived near the term of our happiness 
and glory as a people. It is to them, still, that Í look 
for those sacrifices of personal aims—those concessions of 
individual opinions, which alone can heal the divisions 
of the times, and restore: the country to harmony and 
confidence in the Government, It is true that it is upon 
the action of publie sentiment that I mainly rely for 
effecting a modification of the policy of the country ; 
but still without the réady co-operation of the present 
popular leaders of the country, nothing, I fear, can. be 
done in time to saye us from falling a prey to internal 
dissension: and wo and infamy light upon him who 
hesitates at such a crisis, and stands out in cold and 
wicked speculations upon the chances of personal pro- 
notion, by this or that course of policy, There is but 
one course open to the patriot now. . - : 2 
` It is scarcely necessary to say that I regard what is 
called the American system, the great idol of the majori- 
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ty, as the direct and baleful cause of the present dis- 
tracting condition of the country. I mean not to speak 
offensively to the particular partisans of the system; 
nor do I desire to disparage the founders of that system, 
whoever they are, in the public eye. I see nothing in 
the motives and reasons which gave rise to the system, 
necessarily inconsistent with patriotic views, It is only 
since the fathers of this system see, as they must now 
see, that it has been the means of bringing the country 
to the very verge of disunion, that they can be justly 
condemned as reckless and wicked agitators, and the 
destroyers of the harmony and stability of the Govern- 
ment, if they shall fail to abate the rigors of the system 
and surrender the pride of opinion to the salvation of 
the country. 

Tt is, Mr. Chairman, with unfeigned reluctance that I 
have brought myself to the determination to say any 
thing more upon this subject than to express my strong 
conviction of the necessity, in the existing state of the 
country, of modifying the present tariff. I am fally 
sensible of the danger I incur of occupying, unpro- 
fitably, a portion of the time of the committee, now 
become so precious, in. any attempt to discuss the prin- 
ciples and operation of the protecting policy ; but, sir, 
there are some views connected with this subject, which 
I do not think have ever been duly and sufficiently 
pressed by those who have taken the lead in opposing 
this system, There appears to me to be some prevail- 
ing and radical errors in relation to the expediency of 
adopting this policy in this country, which I think can- 
not be too carefully exposed and refuted. The great 
and primary inquiry, “what constitutes the real pros- 
perity of a State,” seems to me to have attracted quite 
too little regard, in all the discussions I have heard 
upon this subject. To say that the subject has never 
been considered by the champions, both for and against 
the tariff, I will not affirm; but I will say that it seems 
to me that the question is wholly misunderstood in the 
country generally. Of the same nature, and nearly, if 
not quite identical, is the question, “how far national 
wealth, or the mere accumulation of riches, in money, 
or property of any kind, is really a subject of national 
interest and concern.” Jtis of the utmost importance 
that these questions should be well understood in this 
country; for, upon a correct understanding of them de- 
pends, in my opinion, the existence of free Government. 
Our opinions upon these questions, I apprehend, are too 
much influenced by the doctrines of European writers 
and statesmen. I apprehend we are not in the habit of 
giving a due attention to the influence which wealth 
often exercises in destroying, instead of promoting, the 
real prosperity of States. I will not say that the world 
is in an error upon this question. These are questions 
which are, and have always been, but too well under- 
stood for the liberty and happiness of mankind, by the 
enlightened few. ‘They are but too well understood by 
afew in this country, and at this time; but it would 
require all the tortures of the inquisition to force from, 
those few a candid answer to them. The true answers 
to these questions, in this country, are essentially differ- 
ent from any that can be drawn from the practice of 
European States. It is, in my opinion, a bold, it is a 
dangerous project to attempt to engraft in the practice 
of the American Government the European system of 
monopolies and restrictions. Such a system, perma- 
nently engrafted here, would eventually, and as cer- 
tainly, modify our society and Government, in a manner 
conformable to the spirit of all monopolies, as that the 
sun shines in the firmament. 

We have what is called the American system, de- 
signed, it is said, and no doubt truly, to add to the na- 
tional wealth. It is also said that this system is 
necessary and proper in this country, because it is 
adopted and countenanced by the principal States of 
Europe. Let us briefly examine the solidity of this ar- 
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in view totally different from those which are the o 
legitimate objects of the American States. It is a pati 
of the very essence and nature of European States to en. 
courage monopolies, and they may be said to have bean 
forced upon a principle of self-preservation, into the 
adoption of the protective system, with all its evil, 
Practical European economists are obliged to adius 
their theory of national wealth, and their plans for ip. 
creasing it, to the condition of European States in re 
spect to the forms of Government established in thoge 
States, which is an internal concern, and to the relative 
position and location of those States, which is an ex. 
ternal consideration. Both are material and essential 
points in the system of domestic policy, proper to be 
pursued in that quarter of the globe, The Governments 
established there are hereditary monarchies; and, for 
the most part, supported and upheld by an intermediate 
class of titled and privileged families, between the King, 
who is at the head, and the people, who are at the tail 
of their system. Mere rank and legal privileges, with- 
out a corresponding amount of property, are worthless, 
When property fails any distinct rank or class of society 
in a State, its Government loses the support of an essen- 
tial ingredient of its composition. Property might, and 
in some of the States of Europe, has, in effect, been sub- 
stituted for rank, jbut rank without wealth would be 
good for nothing. Property is rank. Without a great 
inequality of rank and property, or, at all events, in 
|property, no monarchy in Europe could stand three 
| months. This is well understood by the statesmen of 
Europe. Hence, the whole frame of their national 
policy is necessarily, and, upon a principle the strongest 
of all others in nature, adopted and adjusted with a due 
regard to the maintenance of this inequality, in rank and 
property, among their subjects. So much for the in 
ternal causes inherent in European States, which gives 
peculiar character to their system of economy. The 
external causes are not less powerful in producing the 
same effect. In Europe, each great State is surrounded 
by, or in the immediate neighborhood of, other and 
rival States, ambitious and restrained by no principle 
from aggrandizing themselves by aggressions upon their 
neighbors; States which, upon a principle of self-pre 
servation, hold it to be a proper and a justifiable policy 
to cut off or cripple the resources of each other, by re 
strictions upon their trade ; States which may be said to 
be ever making experiments for the discovery of the 
most efficient mode, not only of weakening their rivals 
but of adding to their own moneyed resources, in auch 
forms and such manner as will make them most accessi- 
ble to the Crown or Government; States whose defence 
and very existence may be said to depend upon their abili- 
ty to make the whole labor and industry of their subjects 
tributary to, and subject to the will and command of 
the sovereign. The new principle which the progres of 
free principles among the people has introduced into 
the domestic politics of the European monarchies within 
the last half century, I mean the necessity of guarding 
against the hostility of the subject within, as well # 
against foreign foes, has by no means weakened the 
force of those motives which afways existed to encourage 
monopolies. The policy of depressing the condition of 
the great mass of the people, and of concentrating the 
wealth of the country ina few hands, is strengthen 
and encouraged by this new state of things. Without 
going into an enumeration of all the causes which may 
be supposed to have brought the States of Europe to 
their present condition, it is material to notice, that, for 
a long period, wars have ceased to be supported by re 
gular taxation. The capitalists, into whose hands the 
European policy has concentrated the fruits of the labor 
of the people, are the sole reliance of the monarebs of 
Europe for supplies, upon every great emergency. 
Is it not notorious that the greatest monarchs 0 
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support of the rich capitalists of their own, or of other 
friendly Powers, before they dare to wage.a war, how- 
ever just the cause? The capitalists have, in some sense, 
and, in éffect, become the sovereigns. of Europe. . They 
declare war, and they make peace. They have, for the 
same reasons, acquired a decided control over the do- 
mestie policy of European States. also. Their interests 
and their influences have become-the predominant. ones 
in every part of Europe, Such are the causes, and such 
the influences, growing out of the external relations -of 
the different States. of Europe, which give, or rather 
dictate, their peculiar syatems-of policy: in relation to 
trade and commerce as well as every thing else. These 
two sets of causes, the one internal; and the other ex- 
- ternal, are the true bases of the European system of po- 
litical economy. Against their combined operation, the 
advocates: of a different system contend in vain, The 
" doctrines of Say, and. other: writers of that:class, are 
equally at war with the interests of the capitalists, and 
with. the entire system of Government established in 
Europe.: The- protective policy in Europe.can only. be 
overthrown by the destruction of the present Govern- 
ments; and not, perhaps, even then, until wars of ag- 
" gression shall coase, and all Europe shall become frater- 
nized and allied. by federal bonds, and the enjoyment of 
free Governments, 

Now, sir, what must be thought of an American states- 
man who would model the policy of these United States 
upon the basis of the European system? We have what 
is called an American system; but is it not clear that it is 
the European system transferred to America, and without 
the slightest regard to the peculiar and distinguishing cir- 
cumstances in the condition of the American States in re- 
gard both to the form of Government and their relative 
position? The avowed design of the advocates of the pro- 
tecting system, in this country, is to assimilate our own 
poliey, in this respect, to that of the great European Pow- 
ers, We have seen that the European policy is based. up- 
on the necessity, first of upholding the thrones of Euro- 
pean princes, by sustaining the necessary inequality in 
the rank and condition of their subjects; and, secondly, 
of accommodating their resources to the exigencies con- 
tinually springing out of their relative location, and the 
rival and hostile propensities of each towards the other. 
In adopting the European system of monopolies, then, 
we must proceed upon the idea that it is proper to as- 
similate the condition of our population to that of the 
States of Europe, in respect to the inequality of rank 
and fortune; and, further, to concentrate the wealth of 
the country in the pockets of the few, that it may be al- 
ways. most accessible to the wants of the Government, 
Ie it pore that the wit of man can devise a system 
of policy more directly opposed to American interests 
and American principles? 

What are the true bases of an American system ? 
They are to be found in the form and principles of the 
American Governments, local and national. ‘The funda- 
mental principle of those Governments is a perfect 
equality of rank, rights, and privileges. ‘The fanda- 
mental object of the Governments established here is to 
secure the rights, and to promote the prosperity of 
all in the same degree, All monopolies, all restrictions 
upon the perfect freedom of the citizen, in regard to 
trade, and every other species of industry not essential 
to the preservation of the order-and morals of society, 
are directly at war with the very end and aim of all our 
political institutions, Whatever measure of public poli- 
cy tends, in the slightest degree, to destroy the equality 
of rank and influence among our citizens, is not only op- 
posed to the theory of our Government, but subversive 
of the fundamental. principle upon. which it is erect- 
ed. Sir, the true American policy is to preserve 
the natural quality of rank and influence, by diseourag- 
ing the accumulation of great-wealth in the hands of 
individual citizens, It is upon this basis that a policy, 
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which can be properly called an American policy, must 

be instituted. Such a policy would be really new, and 
entitled to some-new and distinctive appellation... The 
policy we have. adopted is the European poliey. We 
want a system devised upon the principles of American: 
Governments, and adapted to. their preservation and 

support, We: must adopt & policy the reverse: of the 
European. policy, if we do not wish to assimilate our 
Government to those of Europe. Thesubject is inspiring, 

and leads-on to considerations connected with the sta- 
bility of this Government, and the liberties of the people. 
Sir, when the true American system—a system built up- 

on true American principles, and which may: claim to 

be of truly American invention and origin, shall be es- 

tablished, it will befound to contain some limitation up- 

on the accumulation of capital, rather than a bounty: for- 
its benefit; it will be founded upon the policy of’ pre- 

venting those great inequalities of private fortunes-which’ 
have subjected the. Governments of Europe to the do- 
miniow of capitalists; and which will sooner or later: 
subject this. country to their rule, (if, indeed, it is not 
now governed by them,) unless it shall be rescued from: 
their control by some new and undiscovered device, 
This country. calls for the invention of a theory of na- 
tional wealth: peculiar to its own political system, and 
adapted to its fundamental principles; or, rather, we 
need a new theory of the value of wealth, when consid- 
ered as an object of the care and patronage of Govern- 
ment. I apprehend that the source of many of the errors 
which prevail upon the subject of our commercial regula- 
tions, or of the protecting system, is the undue and false es- 
timate which is commonly made of the importance of in- 
creasing the national wealth. We adopt, without due 
consideration, the European theory, that it isnot only pro- 
per, but that it is the duty of the Government, to pursue 
whatever course of policy shall be found best calculated 
to make the largest additions to the stock of the wealth 
of the country. But there is this capital distinotion be- 
tween the objects of the established Governments. of 
Europe and the Government of the United States, What- 
ever may be sometimes advanced to the contrary, the 
foundations of the Governments of Europe were laid in 
violence and injustice; and at every period since their 
foundation, they have in fact been administered more 
with a view to the preservation of the power and privi- 
leges of those who govern, than for the comfort and hap- 
piness of the governed, Here, it is the people governing 
themselves. for their own advantage. We have already: 
seen that the sovereigns of Europe are safe at home against 
the resistance of their own subjects, and secure against 
external violence, in proportion not merely to the sum of 
the national wealth, but to the facility with which it 
may be commanded for the use of the Government. It 
may be considered an essential part of the policy of Eu- 
ropean Governments, that wealth shall be unequally dis- 
tributed ; that it shall be concentrated in the hands of a 
few—in the hands of those especially interested in uphold- 
ing established institutions, and who may find a new 

source of profit in advancing their money af the will ofthe 
sovereign. To increase the national wealth, then, is only: a 
part of the system of European economy. To cause it-to 
accumulate in the hands of the few, is. of equal impor: 
tance. Can any mistake, then, be greater or more fatal 
to this country, than to adopt the European’ system 
without taking into view all the essential points or ob- 
jects of that system? It is said we shall not: add so. 
much to the stock of national wealth annually, by’a free 
and unrestricted foreign trade, as we may. by imitsting 
the States of Europe and adopting the restrictive’ sys- 
tem. Beit so, and what then? We shall be: more pros- 
perous and happy with less wealth. I admit, as-a gen- 
eral proposition, that it is the duty of the Government 
to promote the growth of the country in wealth: by: all 
constitutional regulations, because the comfort: and’ hap: 
piness of the people undoubtedly depend upon the means 
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they possess of adding to. their enjoyments; but when 
I admit the propriety of encouraging the aceumulation 
of wealth, I mean an encouragement, and an accumula- 
tion, founded upon American principles and a true Ameri- 
can policy. The essential point in any system, truly 
American, must be to secure the equal distribution of 
wealth ; to secure to the labor and capital of the coun- 
try their just and equal rewards, and no more, , 

I deny that the mere possession of great national 
wealth is desirable in this country, as in Europe; or that 
it is either proper, or consistent with the object of our 
Government, to promote the growth of the country in 
wealth, without regard to the manner of its distribution. 
Sir, I affirm that every addition made to the stock of na- 
tional wealth by the ‘accumulation of overgrown indi- 
vidual fortunes, is a positive national evil, AH such un- 
equal and disproportioned fortunes are, in general, so 
much added to the resources of the enemies of free and 
just Governments, This I have no right to claim as an 
original idea; neither have the republican statesmen of 
this country failed to act upon it, in times past, as an 
admitted and important truth. The first great and de- 
cisive blow struck by the fathers of this country at the 
foundations of aristocracy, was the abolition of the law 
of entails and the rights of primogeniture. This wise 
alteration of so much of the general European system of | 
policy as was engrafted here, at an early day, proceed- 
ed upon the admission of the great and indisputable 
truth that all Governments in all ages, in all stages of 
civilization, have been free, just, and equal, in propor- | 
tion to the degree of equality in the actual condition of 
their members or citizens. ‘This has been true from the 
times of Moses to the era of Washington ; and it is true 
at this good day. Is is as demonstrable as any proposi- 
tion in Euclid, and must continue an axiom in political | 
philosophy to the end of time. No forms of freedom; no 
charters of liberty; no guaranties upon parchment, 
however honestly meant or intended, or with whatever 
sacred and solemn sanctions attempted to be enforced, 
can change the immutable relation of cause and effect. 
The counterpart of the proposition is equally true. Gov- 
ernments are unequal and unjust, in proportion to the 
degree of inequality in the condition and circumstances 
of their members. It is a law of this inequality, that 
the Government shall be unequal, however free and 
equal in theory they may be. To control this law of in- 
equality, or, rather, to prevent the condition of inequal- 
ity itself, so far as it can be done consistently with the 
security of the just rewards of skill and labor, is the 
business of all true American statesmen ; and upon this 
foundation, I repeat, must be raised the true American 
system in relation to this and all other matters properly 
the subjects of political regulation and control. 

It may be objected to the views I have presented 
upon this part of the subject, that they do not sufficient- 
ly regard the actual state of things, and that they look 
to a degree of perfection and equality in the action of 
free Governments which are unattainable and imprac- 
ticable. I admit, sir, that he isa mere dreamer who 
thinks it possible, in the administration of any Govern- 
ment, to attain to perfect equality, justice, and benefi- 
cence. Sir, I know that every wise statesman must re- 
gard not only the existing state of things in the coun- 
try, for the time being, but what he foresees must be 
the state of things in time to come. There must always 
be some inequality in the condition and circumstances 
of the members of every community where property is 
held in individual right, and respected by the laws.— 
There must also be some degree of inequality and in- 
justice in the action of the most wise and perfect Gov- 
ernment which can be devised. To deny these propo- 
sitions is to deny the immutable nature and imperfection 
of man himself. But these admissions by no means 
weaken the argument I have advanced. I repeat that, 
to counteract the tendency to inequality in all societies, 


and as far as practicable to prevent the mischievous ef: 

fects of this necessary constitution of society, by a wise 

policy adapted to this end, is, or should be, the care of 

every man employed in the direction of public affaing: 

If it should be objected that any system of policy, de 

vised with a view to limit and discourage accumulation; 

must defeat one of the great ends of society and Govern: 

ment, and strike at the foundation of the prosperity of 

the country, I answer that, to limit and discourage gen. 

eral accumulation is one thing, and to limit and discour 

age partial and dangerous accumulation inthe fewisan- 

other. But there are two distinct systems of policy, per- 

fectly within our power to adopt, and neither of them re- 

quiring the assertion of a power to limit individual aequi- 

sition, Wemay leave private and individual enterprise, ` 
and private capital, to their own resources, and to make 

the most they may by all lawful pursuits: or we may, by 

artificial means, by law, by protection, bounties or premi- 

ums, stimulate and force a concentration of the wealth 

of the country in the hands of afew. We may surely 

forbear the latter system, without being obnoxious to 

the charge of novel innovation. But there is a perfect- 

ly legitimate and unexceptionable process by which the 

general tendency to inequality in private fortunes, which 

exists in all societies, may, in some degree, be counter: 

acted. Asystemof taxation founded upon income would 
have this effect. This cannot be said to be a new inven 

tion, or a visionary scheme for maintaining that equality 
in the rank and condition of our citizens, so necessary 
to, the preservation of free Government. Such a system 
is founded upon principles of equity, which exist inde- 
pendently of any policy of States. ‘The proposition that 
all the members of a community should contribute to the 
general treasury, in proportion to their means, and to 
the magnitude of the interest which they have in the 
support of the Government, is so rational and just init 
self, that it is a matter of surprise, as well as regret, 
that it has not long since been recognized and establish- 
ed, in the practice of this Government, as the wisest sye 
tem of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great and very prevalent er- 
ror abroad in relation to what constitutes the evidence 
of increasing wealth and prosperity, which it is impor- 
tant to notice and expose, in order to a clear understand- 
ing of the operation of the protective policy. The rich- 
es and growing prosperity of particular cities, towns, 
and districts, are mistaken for the wealth and prosperi- 
ty of the whole country in which they are situated; 
and in those favored towns and districts themselves, the 
sudden and rapid accumulations of individuals are re- 
ceived as proof of the increasing wealth and comforts of 
the whole population, The same partial and local pros 
perity is resorted to as the evidence of an uncommon mr 
crease in the aggregate wealth of the nation. And, 
what is still more to be regretted, such false and mista 
ken proofs of the general and universal prosperity are 
appealed to to establish the wisdom and expediency of 
the policy of the Government, Can any thing be more 
ridiculous or absurd? To expose the fallacy and absuré- 
ity of all such proofs and arguments in favor of the pro 
tective policy, it is only necessary to state one of the 
clearest and best established truths in the science of po- 
litical economy. All wealth is the produce of labor, of toil, 
mental and corporeal. It is not created by magic, nor 
is it the spontaneous product of nature. The whole 
crease of the wealth of an individual, in any one year, 
is the result of his individval labor and skill in bis- pat- 
ticular vocation, and of the employment of money or cap” 
ital, the produce of his industry in former years, or 0 
that of his ancestors. So the aggregate wealth of the 
country, in any one year, is the result of the labor of the 
whole population during that year, and of the employ- 
ment of the capital accumulated by the labor of preceding, 
years. The profit of the money lender is the produce of 
labor. The interest which the borrower of money 7 
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capital pays, is the produce of his own labor, or of those 
whom he employs in the particular business in which he 
is engaged. There isno proposition. more universally 
true than that all values or property are the result of là- 
bor. Then, to ascertain whether the increase of the ag- 
gregate wealth of the country is greaterin any one year 
than in another, or under one system of policy than un- 
der another, we must look not at the wealth accumulated 
in particular towns and districts, or by. individuals in 
those towns and districts, but to the wealth of the whole 
country, and to the increased comforts and wealth, not 
of the few, but of the many—of the mass. 

There is another great truth which may be mentioned 
in connexion with this subject. It is, that all extraor- 
dinary. profits of the capitalists, all eudden and extraor- 
dinary acquisitions of property by individuals, beyond a 
-due and proportionate return for the labor and capital 
employed, are, in general, a libel upon the equity and 
wisdom of the- laws and policy of an country; and in 
a Governmentwhich professes to be free and equal, like 
our own, they afford a decisive proof that its laws and 
policy are hostile to equality in the rank and influence 
of its citizens, and consequently to liberty itself. Large 
fortunes thus rapidly amassed, as they must be the pro- 
duet.of labor and capital, and as they are too large for 
the just and reasonable profits of the labor and capital 
of the individuals, it follows that they are made up of 
the fruits of the labor and capital of others, won from 
them by cunning, imposition, and fraud. Precisely in 
proportion to the undue and sudden increase of the for- 
tunes of individuals in any community, are the rest of 
society, in some shape or other, deprived of the just 
profits of their labor and capital. ‘This is a truth so 
palpable, when closely examined, and yetso little under- 
stood by the people generally—a truth so important, 
too, to be well and generally Down that a portion of 
the national treasure could not be more advantageously 
appropriated, if we had the power to make the appro- 
priation, than to give itas a premium for the best exposi- 
tion of the principles upon which it is founded, which 
can be written, Such an exposition ought to be a man- 
ual in the hands of every free citizen of this country. 
How gross and how fatal may the delusion become which 
would take the prosperity of sections or districts of a 
country, or of individual citizens, as tests of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the whole country. Yet it is pre- 
cisely upon such evidence that it is’ affirmed that the 
wealth of this country has increased in a greater ratio, 
under the protective policy, than in a period when trade 
was comparatively free. Take it for granted that the 
extraordinary accumulation of manufactures is so much 
more added to the stock of national wealth, than would 
have been produced under a different policy, as I have 
already said, such excessive wealth, in the hands of in- 
dividuals, is a national evil to be avoided, instead of a 
good to be cherished. But what must be thought of the 
wisdom or justice of a system which, by granting protec- 
tion and bounties to capital invested in particular and 
favorite branches of ind 
annual production of the country, merely enriches the 
proprietors of that capital, at the expense of a fair rate 


too wide to be admitted in this 


The general positions which I have endeavored to es- 
tablish, 


be the primary consideration. 2 That all extravagant 
and extraordinary profits or accumulations, by the few 
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are necessarily the result of imposition upon the manys 
and, therefore, afford no evidence of the increased pros- 
perity of the country, or of the wisdom and justice of 
the policy of the Government. 3. I have said that all 
Governments, from the: be; inning of time, have been 
necessarily equal, free, and just, in proportion to the 
general equality in the condition of their members; and 
that they are unjust and tyrannical in proportion to the 
general Inequality in the condition of their members. 
4. I have contended that-the true American system must 
adopt these truths for its basis. I have also hinted at 
the expediency of setting some bounds-to individual ac- 
cumulation, if we would preserve our free institutions, 
In some stages of the existence of all. societies, the. Go- 
vernment has, in fact, been substantily free. It is pos- 
sible to establish a free Government in any stage of 
society. The great difficulty is to preserve it; the means 
of perpetuating free Governments is the great desidera- 
tum in political philosophy.: “Hie labor, hoe opus est.” 
Can we expect to be exempt from the destiny of all the 
republics which have been established in past ages, by 
mere conventional agreements and contrivances, while 
we permit the real and substantial bases of ‘all free Go- 
vernments to be silently undermined and overthrown; 
while we permit the gradual accumulation of the causes 
which have finally overthrown all other Governments, 
without a continued effort to prevent their progress ? 
Do we expect to provide a safe defence of our liberties 
by mere paper bulwarks? What are our boasted inven- 
tions in Government, at last, but mere inventions of 
forms? Our experiment has scarce extended beyond 
the period of institution or organization under those 
forms. I apprehend that the grand secret of preserving 
free Governments is yet hidden from the view of our 
most profound statesmen. Is this an extravagant as- 
sumption? Is all invention in political science, or in 
the policy of States, at an end? Have we nothing to do 
upon this subject, but to follow the beaten track, ‘to 
whatever destiny it may lead us? Isthis.a subject upon 
which it is settled that genius must exert itself in vain? 
Is experience shedding no new lights upon this noblest 
of all human sciences} The spirit of the age answers, 
No! The wonderful inventions almost daily making 
in all other branches of art and science, answer, 
No! The christian religion itself is admitted, by its 
most enlightened teachers, to be not only an improva- 
ble, but an improving science. Is ‘the science of 
Government, alone, to be forever stationary? If this 
be so, then is the question of our destiny settled! It 
need not be spoken. It is written already in the pages 
of history. After a brief period of prosperity, of free- 
dom, of glory! then comes one of anarchy, of blood, 
of despotic rule, and, finally, of desolation! The 
picture presented by modern Egypt, by Palestine, by 
Greece, and by Italy, will be renewed ‘upon this conti- 
nent; and, perhaps, at some future day the fragments 
of this capitol may be transported by the curious tra- 
veller, to be shown in the museums and galleries of 
new-born republics, in those very. regions which now 
exhibit nothing but the glorious relics of a once glori- 
ous people! Į cannot, I will not subscribe to the ne- 
cessity of so sad a destiny; but, at the same time, 
I must confess that I see nothing particularly cheer- 
ing in the present distracted condition of the coun- 
t A ` a 
Sir, Tam aware that all this may be said to be mere de- 
clamation, and that al! I have said is mere abstract specu- 
lation, having no practical bearing upon the question 
under consideration: Sir, Imaintain that the views I have 
taken lie at the very foundation of the wholé subject, 
that they are the very essence of the matter, The imme- 
diate and practical “question of the degree of protection 
which ought to be given to manufactures, under all the 
circumstances of the country, is closely connected with 
the considerations I have suggested. Ifthe general ques- 
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tion of the expediency of the protecting system involves | 
inquiries, as it does#touching the interests of liberty, of 

free Government, of the Union, surely the degree of pro- 

tection which ought to be afforded, or the question whe- 

ther the present policy shall be enforced with rigor, or 

in a spirit of concession and moderation, should depend 

upon the operation of the system upon those other great 

and paramount interests. 

‘But it may be said that I am begging the question, 
that I'am assuming facts which are denied; and the 
proofs are called for to show that the operation of the 
protecting: policy, as established in this country, is to 
distribute the wealth of the country unequally, or to 
retard instead of. advancing the real prosperity of the 
‘country. A flood-of light has recently been shed upon 
this subject. I shall not repeat the able arguments 
which have been advanced by others, nor shall I take 
up the time of the committee in a vain attempt to en- 
force them by any elaborate views of my own. A more 
important task will be to show that the system of pro- 
tection, unduly and unreasonably enforced, as it isin 
this country, operates unequally upon the different sec- 
tions of the country, and most injuriously and oppres- 
sively upon a very large portion of it. 


A brief notice of the circumstances and condition of 
the country at the time this policy assumed any thing 
like a permanent system, and of the reasons and motives 
for its adoption, will make the remaining remarks which 
I propose to make more intelligible, and, I hope, more 
impressive. 

In a period of about fifteen years, preceding 1807, 
during which all Europe was convulsed with war, it is 
admitted that this country, profiting by its neutrality, 
increased its wealth and resources in a degree unparal- 
leled in the history of the world. All sections of the 
Union found a profitable market for their productions. 
The North, the South, the East, and the infant West, 
each came in for a rich dividend of the general pros- 
perity. The Eastern and some portions of the Middle 
States had some advantage in the monopoly of the car- 
rying trade. The riches amassed in this branch of in- 
dustry were immense. A great moral effect upon the 
American character, produced by the general prosperity 
of this period, was, to generate a corresponding merce- 
nary spirit—a spirit always engendered by the habit of 
rapid accumulation, The general prosperity received a 
check in 1807, by. the restrictions imposed upon our 
trade, both at home and abroad. From that time to the 
commencement of the late war, although the country 


may be said to have been prosperous, yet its wealth and 
resources did not increase in the ratio of the preceding 
period. We have all either seen or heard of the almost 
convulsive action of our system, produced by the embar- 
go and non-intercourse laws. What sections, or what 
interests, submitted to this state of things with the great- 
est resignation, need not be stated. Then came the war, 
which put an almost total stop to the navigation and 
commercial industry of the country. The natural result 
of these interruptions of our foreign trade was, that the 
capital thrown out of employment should seek other in- 
vestments. The manufacture of such articles, both of 
peated and comfort, as the country most needed, fur- 
nished the natural and most profitable field of enterprise 
for the capitalists, Before the close of the war, many of 
these manufactures, thus encouraged, and some of them 
forced into existence by the circumstances of the coun- 
try, had attained to considerable importance, and became 
a most interesting branch of industry to the country. 
The profits of the manufacturer were large and seduc- 
tive: Each succeeding year of the embarrassments of 
foreign trade saw an-additional amount of capital invest- 
ed in this branch of business. But then came the gene- 
‘ral. pacification of .1815. The star of peace rose once 
-more-upon the earth. It was like the breaking up of a 
long winter—~a winter of seven years’ duration, to this 


country, of a quarter of a century to Europe, during 
which the free and natural action of both hemispheres 
had been frozen up. It was truly a spring-time to the 
nations, It might be compared to the first dawn of the 
creation. In a moment, and as by magic, our docks 
were cleared, and a thousand white sheets were given 
to the winds. Our fields, every where, assumed a fresh: 
er and deeper verdure. The vast green plats of the 
grain-growing region, the long rows of the cotton plant, 
and the coarser, but still not unseemly, broad leaf of the 
“ Virginia weed,” filled up the whole wide area of our 
country. All Europe, at the same time, underwent the 
game regenerating influences. It was a general resur- 
rection of the productive energies of man, which had 
been long fettered and entombed by his own folly and 
madness. Millions of European laborers returned from 
war, or from looking idly on the desolations of war, to 
the plough, the loom, and to the. toils and dangers of 
the sea. It was at the opening of this period of general 
amelioration in the condition of the world, and before 
the operation of this new state of things upon our inter- 
ests could be calculated or foreseen, that this Govern 
ment was called upon to settle a tariff, and provide for 
the payment of the public debt. It was at this period 
that the manufacturers presented themselves at the bar 
of this House, a modest and supplicating band. They 
pleaded their services and merits in supplying the wants 
of the country during the war. They depicted the ruin 
that awaited their establishments if they should be de- 
nied any protection. They pleaded not in vain. The 
hearts of the people were with them, The large capi- 
talists, expecting more profitable investments in naviga- 
tion and commerce, stood aloof, or opposed their prayers. 
The manufacturers asked but a moderate protection, and 
what they supposed would be sufficient, and it was grant- 
ed, with but slight opposition. I have said that the 
hearts of the people were with the manufacturers. Give’ 
me leave to say that I know of no large section of the 
country, even now, in which the same interest, under the 
same circumstances, would not be popular, But more, I 
affirm that manufactures would yet be a popular branch 
of American industry with the moderate and reflecting 
population of every section, when advanced and pushed 
forward merely in a manner proportioned to the general 
advance of the country, and demanding to be sustained 
by that degree of protection which the reason and com- 
mon sense of all men, when impartially appealed to, are 
ready to pronounce wise, reasonable, and just. In 1816, 
the manufacturers asked a duty of twenty-five per cent 
only on woollens and cottons, and of fifteen dollars pet 
ton on iron. As early as 1818, however, they found 
they were likely to become the victims of the over-pr- 
duction of European industry, but no general relief was 
extended to them. They were still a small interest, aud 
wholly dependent upon the generosity of the country. 
They were, however, upon the eve of receiving a large 
accession of strength. In 1819, came that sudden eclipse 
of the glorious scene I have described, which fora while 
was supposed to forebode a permanent prostration of 
the interests and prosperity of the country. This was 
the result of a combination of causes. By the abuse of 
the paper or credit system, both in Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and the consequent depreciation of the currenty, 
property of all kinds attained an extravagant artifici 
value. A universal delusion prevailed upon all subjects 
connected with trade, and the nature and theory © 
wealth. The machine of production had been stimulated 
to the highest exertion in every country, and in evély 
branch of industry, peculiar to each, without reference 
to the amount of similar products in either, and with- 
out regard to the probable demand for them., Such 
was the effect of the steady advance in the prices of 
all descriptions of property and produce in this ¢oal 
try, up to 1819, caused by the state of the currency; 
that a great portion of society began to imagine thatë 
golden age had set in, which would have no end; that 
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prices would continue to rise without limit, and thatthe 
readiest way to wealth was by trade or exchanges. The 
whole country became.a nation of traders or exchangers 
as well as the producers of the commodities of trade, ‘The 
fall of prices in 1819 found almost every individual: of 
the country either ‘a debtor or a creditor,:to'an amount 
far. beyond the. bounds of moderate adventure. ‘The re- 
vulsion of 1819 was as sudden and unexpected as a clap 
of thunder ina fine day. It was as terrific, too, ‘to 
thousands. . The consequence was general consternation 
and ‘depression. The depression, however, was of a 
peculiar kind, and one which I have never heard fully 
analyzed. The individual. loss, or rather ruin, was 
immensé.. The debtor class suffered, without exception. 
The depreciation of property, or the fall of prices, was 
universal, The staple products of the North and of the 
South underwent a similar and equal depreciation. - But 
the aggregate loss to the country, it seems -to me, was 
trifling. A large portion of the debts due abroad upon: 
theheavy importations of foreign ‘goods, it is- notorious, 
were. cancelied by bankruptcy. The machine of pro- 
duction suffered no: deterioration from the fall of prices. 
The same. productive energies continued with unabated 
vigor. ‘The same amount of effective labor continued 
to. be employed, with the same increase in quantity, 
from year to year. ‘According to the true theory 
value, all values being merely relative, the actual wealth 
and resources of the country were not diminished by 
the fall of prices in 1819. This might not have been 
true, if the same causes which produced the catastrophe 
of 1819 in this country had not existed, and produced 
the same effects in Europe. It is perfectly well known 
that the same derangement of the currency, the same 
over-production, and the same overtrading, had taken 
place in Europe, as in this country; and there, as here, 
a decline of prices followed a restoration of the currency 
to a sound and natural state. The machine'of produc- 
tion in Europe, as in America, sustained no injury from 
the wreck of individual fortunes. There, as here, it 
continued to operate with unabated vigor. The conse- 
quence of this state of things was, to leave the twocoun- 
tries in possession of the same relative wealth and re- 
sources which they possessed prior to the fall of prices, 


The bale of cotton, the hogshead of tobacco, the barrel of 


flour, and the profits of commercial and navigating in- 
dustry, though reduced one-half in nominal value, or 
price, were exchanged in 1819, and the subsequent years 


of equal depression, for precisely the same quantities of 


foreign’ produce or manufactures, precisely the same 

amount of articles of necessity, comfort, or luxury, that 

they commanded in the period of high prices. The de- 
ression was, in fact, except in relation to individual 
ebtors, more nominal than real, 

But there were some results of the commercial catas- 
trophe of 1819, which have had a very decided in- 
fluence upon the policy of the country since that time. 
From ‘the general pacification of 1815 to 1819, when 
the crisiscame, the agricultural, commercial, navigating, 
and manufacturing capacities of the different States of 
Europe were developing themselves, after the long sus- 
pension which has already been described, In 1819, 
the development was complete, and the capitalists in 
this country saw that new modes of investment, or new 
fields of adventure, would have to be discovered, before 
they could hope to realize the profits of the period of 
1807, The maritime States of Europe began to exhibit 
their capacity, as well as their determination, to become 
thelr own carriers: At the same time, every part of 
the producing world became better informed of their 
télative capacities for production, as well as of the nature 
and extent of the supplies required by each. A corres- 
ponding change took place in the distribution of the 
capital and labor of every country. In this country, as 
well'as.in others, capital and industry were directed to 
such nów and different pursuits as the better regulated 


of 


and the: better ascertained state of the markets .of the 
world pointed out as'likely to'be most profitable. >This. 
country; and all the different: sections-of it, continued 
to enjoy the same relative : prosperit after 1819, that: 
was enjoyed in the preceding. period, and such. would 


have been: the equal condition of the country. up tó this 
good day, had. not. the Government unfortunately in- 


terfered. How the Government came to interfere, 


remains to be pointed out, - However true it was that 
the fall of prices of 1818, -being compensated by an - 


equal decline in the. prices of European commodities, 


left. the resources of this country: undiminished, it was 
not-possible to bring the country, at once, to. realize 


the truth of this proposition. All classes, looking-upon 


the low prices in.1819 and the subsequént' years. as a 
real evil, sought a compensation in increased production. 
This remedy aggravated the disease, and increased the 
general sense of depression which existed in the country. 
The consequence was a general restlessness and desire: 


of change. In creating this impulse, the debtor:elass 
had a powerful influence. They became debtors when” 
the prices of property and all kinds of: produce: were’: 
high. They had to pay when‘they were low. They: 
found no adequate compensation for the low: prices of. 
1819, in the corresponding decline in the prices: of : 
European commodities. Their debts had to be paid in 
money, and their property and labor were worth less, 
by one-half, than they were when their debts were con- 
tracted. The times were, indeed, sadly changed as to 
them. The cry for relief was universal among them. 
Their efforts for this purpose were chiefly directed to 
the local or State Legislatures. In several of the States, 
relief laws were passed, variously shaped and modified, 
according to the degree of influence the debtor: class 
were enabled to exert. Butit was a very different in- 
terest which began, at this period, to operate ‘upon the- 
National Legislature. It was the independent aid’ 
wealthy classes, that could not brook with patience the 
moderate nominal increasé of their property and capital, 
which the general fall of prices and of the ‘profits: of’ 
capital brought about. The condition of the debtor or ` 
suffering class was only a convenient auxiliary in pro- 
moting the interests of the more fortunate. The wealthy 
farmer, as well as the money capitalist, sighed for the 
return of high prices and large profits. They looked 
about for some indemnity, some new source of profit, 
some new field of interprise, by which they might re- 
munerate themselves for their diminished annual gains, 
estimated in dollars, The desire of escaping from the 
real or imaginary grievance of low prices thus became 
universal, The period within which this feeling oper- 
ated, and was gradually preparing the way to the im- 
portant result which I will presently describe, was be- 
tween 1819 and 1824. Nevertheless, no period since the 
foundation of the Government was more eminently distin- 
guished by all the evidences of the peculiar favor of Provi- 
dence. The seasons were propitious to every product of the ` 
soil. Labor was, in fact, in every branch of industry, duly 
and adequately encouraged and rewarded. But there was 
another characteristic of the period of which I speak, to - 
which we may recur with the greater interest, from the 
contrast which it exhibits to the present unhappy times. 
Whatever individual or local depression was felt from 
causes growing out of reverses in trade ; whatever indi- - 
vidual or local discontent prevailed, the Government was: 
not arraigned as the author of the mischief, by reason of 
any partial or unwarranted policy or action, There was 
no disaffection engendered toward the Government of the | 
Union, But still the sufferings of the debtor class, and 
their efforts for relief, combiaed with the impatience and 
avarice of the wealthy class, were such as to get up a 
pretty general persuasion that some change in the gene- 
ral policy of the Government would be beneficial, orthat 
there had been some secret. error in ite past policy. It. 
was represented, that while the machine of production 
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was still active, and turned out an increased quantity 
of produce; that while every species of industry was 
plied with increased energy, yet the money value of the 
products of labor, or the nominal increase of the wealth 
and capital of the country, were fifty per cent. less than 
they had been, and ought to be again. The public 
mind was artfully seduced into the belief that the coun- 
try, notwithstanding its uncommon productiveness, was 
still laboring under some sort of a paralysis ; that the 
‘body politic was sick. The moneyed capitalist who con- 
sumes but a small part of his income, and who always 
calculates his gains by numerical value, of all classes 
had the deepest interest in propagating the belief that 
there «was some lurking disease in the political body. 
Well, sir,in 1824, the delusion on this subject became 
pretty general, and the political doctors, or rather pro- 
jectors, were called upon to prescribe a remedy ; yes, 
sir, a remedy for the too equable and moderate pulsa- 
tion of the system, The vital streams were propelled in 
a thousand different channels throughout the whole 
body. In truth, the action of the system was too natu- 
yal and healthful. There were none of those palpable, 
and what I call vulgar evidences of the flourishing con- 
dition of the country, which the herd of political econ- 
omists will admit to be such; for it seems that nothing 
will satisfy them but the rapid growth of cities and vil- 
lages, and the sudden accumulation of large individual 
fortunes. At this period, there were no branches of in- 
dustry, in which capital could be vested, which promi- 
sed “exceeding great. profits.” This was the public 
malady. The only evil was an excess, rather than a de- 
ficiency, both of the means of ordinary comfort and of 
the commodities of trade. The only ground of discon- 
tent was, that accumulation was too slow, and the pro- 
fits of capital too reasonable. Our prosperity was, in 
fact, our greatest misfortune. We became discontented 
and restless, and cried out for relief under the load of 
abundance. It was, and I fear it will long be regarded 
as a disastrous day for this country, when the great 
popular leaders of this House gave way to the general 
delusion, and lent their great and shining talents to re- 
lieve the country from such oppressions as I have de- 
scribed, by the introduction of the system of directing 
the productive energies of the country by governmen- 
tal regulations ; for it is from this period that we must 
date the commencement of the restrictive policy. All 
that went before may be said to have belonged more to 
fiscal regulation, to financial policy, than any thing else. 
I am aware, sir, that it is necessary to the validity of 
the argument Iam urging against the wisdom and expe- 
diency of the policy adopted in 1824, that I should esta- 
blish the truth of the two main positions I have assumed. 
The first is, that it was the abundance and cheapness of 
all the staple articles of American produce, which was 
the principal argument, and actual pretext, upon which 
the protecting system was founded; and the other is, 
that the low prices of the surplus produce of American 
industry in 1824, and the preceding years of low prices, 
were fully compensated to the producers by a corre- 
sponding orpreriation in the prices of the produce of 
European industry received in exchange for our own. 
For the evidence of the truth of the first position, I 
appeal to the recollection of every adult inhabitant of 
the United States at that period. There had been no 
famine in the land. There was no scarcity of any of the 
supplies necessary either for subsistence or comfort. 
There was even a large surplus of every article of Ame- 
rican produce, and there was a market for it, too, either 
at home or abroad, The complaint upon this point was, 
that the market prices were too low. If more proof 
were wanting, it may be fouud in the speeches of the 
advocates of the tariff of 1894, delivered in this House. 
In those speeches it will be found, that the general 
plenty, or rather overstock, of all the real goods of life 
was a theme of the most brilliant and pleasing decla- 


mation. The products of the forest, of the soil; and of 
the sea, were represented as crowding the farms mg. 
storehouses from Maine to Louisiana, and from the At: 
lantic to the farthest settlements of the West. I: shalt 
not dwell upon this point. ae 
That the prices of foreign produce which we were in 
the habit of receiving in exchange for our own, werg 
reduced in proportion to the decline of: prices in: thig 
country, admits of the clearest and most satisfactory 
proof. It can be established that the barrel of flour and. 
the bale of cotton were, upon an average, as valuable 
to the American farmer and planter from 1819 to 18%, 
inclusive, as they had been in any equal number of 
years in the reign of high prices; and so of all other 
articles of American produce. To show that all forej 
produce fell in price in proportion to the fall in the pri: 
ces here, I propose, for the sake of brevity, to examine 
the prices of British produce only, as it is with Great 
Britain that the greatest amount of our exchanges hag 
always been made. I design to show the depreciation. 
in the value of British manufactures in a period of 
twenty years preceding 1824, or from 1808 to 1823, in 
elusive. By a statute or custom-house regulation, in 
1696, all articles of British manufacture exported were 
required to be registered according to a certain fixed: 
scale or standard of value, which was adhered to after- 
wards without regard to the actual value. In 1798,it 
became necessary, for revenue purposes, to ascertain and. 
keep a register of the actual value of manufactures ex: 
ported. The first valuation under the regulation of 1696 
has been called the official value, and is understood to 
denote the quality exported, in yards, weight, or other 
measures of mere quantity; and the ascertainment of 
real value, commenced in 1798, gives what is called the 
declared or actual value. The result of these different 
valuations of British produce has been to give to the 
world the most authentic and important information up- 
on the general subject now under discussion. From 1798 
to 1803, it appears from the custom-house returns to 
Parliament, that the average official value or quantity 
of British manufactures exported amounted to £23,840, 
865. In the same period the average declared or actu- 
al value was £40,322,381, showing, at this period, that 
the actual value of British produce exported was nearly 
double the official value. In 1823, twenty years after- 
wards, the official value or quantity of British manufac. 
tures exported was £43,144,466, of which the declared 
or actual value was no more than £34,691,194. Thus 
it is manifest that in the twenty years immediately pre 
ceding 1824, British manufactures fell about one-half or 
fifty por cent. in value. The greatest decline in the pi 
ces of British produce took place in the ten years im- 
mediately preceding 1824, To illustrate this position,! 
will refer tothe prices of the artiele of British cotton 
goods in 1814 and 1824. In 1814, the official value or- 
quantity of British manufactures of cotton exported wat 
£16,535,522, of which the declared or actual value. was 
£17,241,884. In 1824, the official value or quantity of the 
same description of goods exported was £217,170,180, 
worth actually only £15,240,006, showing a fall of prie 
in the article of British cotton manufactures in ten yea 
only of one-half or fifty per cent. In the same periodol 
ten years, woollen manufactures underwent 6 depreci 
tion of thirty-three and one-third per cent; a depreci 
tion greatly under that which took place in the value 
of cotton manufactures truly, but still of great impor- 
tance. Iron, in the same period, underwent a:similar 
depreciation. But I forbear to take any further notice 
of particular articles. The principal point is sufficiently 
and clearly made out; that is, that the gross amount 
British produce in, 1824, was depreciated in money valle 
fifty per cent., or one-half, below the money value of. aD. 
equal quantity of the same deseription of articles twenty. 
ears before, and that the greatest depreciation took place 
in the ten years immediately preceding the year. 1824 
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The correspondent decline in the. prices of ‘American 
produce has already been stated, and is admitted by. 
the advocates of the restrictive system, but it. may illus- 
trate the argument to state the degree of the deprecia- 
tion dn the prices of some of the principal articles of our 
produce... The average price of flour, “prior to. 1819, 
was vine dollars and fifty cents per barrel. From 1818 
to 1824, inclusive, the average price of the same article 
may. -be stated at six dollars and. fifty cents. - The 
average price of cotton, prior to 1808, was twenty-two 
cents per pound. Inthe years 1815, 716, ’17, 18, it was 
twenty-eight cents per pound. In 1818, the price rose 
to thirty-two cents. In 1824, it had fallen to fourteen. 
I speak of the average price of all qualities. Inferior 
qualities of cotton, in 1824, did not bring more than 
twelve and a half cents. The average price of tobacco, 
before the catastrophe of 1819, was ten dollars per hun- 
dred pounds, In 1824, it had fallen to five dollars, It 
thus appears that the decline in the price of flour was less 
than that of either cotton or tobacco. In an average of 
the years from 1804 to 1807, inclusive, the amount of 
domestic ‘produce: exported from this country was 
$44,000,000. In 1824, the amount of domestic exports 
was $47,000,000. In the first period, our population 
was six millions, and in 1824 it was about eleven mil- 
lions, Now, sir, what are some of the plainest, as well 
as most important deductions which we may draw from 
these facts? 1. It is clear that, by the fall of prices, 
the money value of the whole quantity of domestic pro- 
duce exported in 1824 did not exceed the money value 
of half the quantity, twenty years before; all American 
produce, upon an average, having fallen fifty per cent., 
or one-half, in that time. 2. It is clear that the actual 

uantity of domestic produce exported in 1824 was 
double the quantity exported in 1807, showing that, up 
to 1824, the increage of production was fully equal to 
the increase of population. 3. It having been already 
proved thatthe depreciation of foreign produce, received 
in exchange for American produce, in the same period, 
was fifty per cent., or one half, it follows that the in- 
creased quantity of domestic produce exported in 1824 
was fully compensated by the increased quantity of 
foreign supplies received in exchange for it; or, to 
state the proposition in a different form, that althongh 
the total money value of the domestic produce exported 
in 1824 did not exceed the total money value of the do- 
mestie produce exported ‘in 1804, yet, in fact; the 
quantity of foreign goods, of all kinds, received in ex- 
change for the produce of 1824, was double the quantity 
received for the produce exported: in 1804. 4. It is 
shown that the depreciation in the money value of 
American produce was confined to no particular sec- 
tion of the Union, but affected all the productions of 
the country equally, or nearly so. 

it was at such a period, and under the circumstances 
I have described, that the statesmen of this country 
thought it wise and proper to lay the foundation of the 
present protective policy of the country. 

But before I proceed to remark upon the operation of 
the protective policy upon the different sections of the 
Union, and upon the different classes of interests and in- 
habitants, I desire to notice an argument employed by 
the advocates of the policy in 1824, and often since, and 
always with some. effect. The prejudices, the pride, 
and the resentment of the country was appealed to, 
sustain what was pronounced to be a measure of just re- 
taliation for the unjust occlusion of the British ports 
against our flour and other breadstuffs, It was said, 
that while that Government found. in the United States 
a most profitable market for her manufactures, she ex- 
eluded from her marets,. by her corn laws, one of the 
principal articles of American produce; and to compen- 
sate.this loss, as well as to. punish Great Britain, the in- 
genious device was fallen upon: of creating a home 
matket.for our grain, by a tax uponourselves... The 
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superlative weakness and folly of this argument maybe 
made manifest by the statement of a few simple facts.” 
It so. happened, that, in.1824, the very year in-which 
we were introducing a new policy, founded in párt 
upon.the refusal of Great Britain to buy our flour, that 
Government directed her consuls resident at thirty-two 
of the principal -wheat markets: of the world, to report 
the average prices of wheat, in that year, at each’ of 
them. From the reports made in’ pursuance of this 
order, and from our own-prices current of that year, it 
appears that the price of wheat in the American mar- 
kets was more than fifty per cent. higher-than in those 
of the Baltic, The following were the. prices of wheat, 
stated in English money, in afew of the markets, in 
1824, as exhibited in the report made to Parliament 
upon this subject: i ; 


s d. iz Sas 
Dantzie, - - - 18 9 per quarter. ' 
Konigsburg, - - - 18- 0 ; 
Hamburg, - - - 28-9 : 
Odessa, - - so 162: $ 
Palermo, > - -> no Hle By 
Bordeaux, - ~ > 45 11 
Havre; - - - 37 0 
New York, - - * 41 0 
Philadelphia, - - - 39 7 
Norfolk, - - - 40 0 


If Great Britain were to throw open her ports to the 
importation of wheat, the whole consumption of the 
kingdom could be supplied from the grain-growing 
States of the North ot Europe, at half the prices the 
American producers could afford or submit to. The 
state of the great wheat markets of Europe, in 1824, 
was not accidental. Their relative condition at that 
time has continued with little variation ever since. The 
causes of the great difference in the prices of this. staple 
in the different markets are too deeply laid to cease for 
centuries to come. And is it not preposterous to complain 
of Great Britain for not taking our ‘flour, when,:in. 
seasons of scarcity, she can supply the deficiency of: her 
own crops from the North of Europe at about one-half 
the prices of American flour? There is another striking 
fact connected with this complaint against Great: 
Britain. In a period of five years, from 1820 to 
1825, inclusive, it appears that the annual average im-- 
portation of grain into Great Britain from all parts of 
the world amounted to 500,000 quarters, and of this about 
400,000 were imported from Ireland—poor, jdegraded, 
and oppressed Ireland. Is it possible the American 
farmers can envy the miserable inhabitants of Ireland 
the poor privilege of finding a market in Great Britain 
for their little surplus of grain ! K 

The argument advanced in 1824 in favor of a protective 
policy, founded upon the limited demand for our flour 
in the markets of Europe, was enforced by referring to 
the diminished exports of that article subsequent to 
1818, compared with the increased export of certain 
articles of Southern production, The same argument 
continues to be urged with the greatest success, in the 
grain-growing and manufacturing States, in support of 
this policy. While the exports of cotton and tobacco 
continue to increase in quantity, the jealousy and pre: 
judices of the farmers of the Middle States are. excited: 
and inflamed, by perpetually holding up to.their view 
the fact that the export of flour, their great staple; has 
actually declined. Now, sir, the injustice, not, to.-say 
the wickedness of this argument, for wicked it. is in its 
tendency, is susceptible to the clearest demonstration. 
From 1800 to the peace of -1815, flour was:the principal 
article of domestic produce exported. - The: whole 
quantity, estimated according to value, exported 
within those years, was about $117,000,000,: ave- 
raging seven millions annually. If. the years 1817- 
18 be included, the whole amount may be stated at 
$146,000,000, .which would give an.‘annual' ave- 
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rage of nine millions. From 1818 to 1824, inclusive, the 
exports of flour fell to an average of $5,000,000. This 
reduced amount of the annual exports of flour, however, 
it must be remembered, was caused, not so much by the 
diminished quantity exported, as by the fall in the price, 
that article, like all others, having fallen about fifty per 
cent., or one-half. Up to 1815, cotton, although it had 
grown to be the next article of export in importance, 
was of less value than flour. The annual export of 
cotton between 1800 and 1815 fell short of seven mil- 
lions. From 1800 to 1811, the average quantity of cotton 
annually produced in the United States was about 50,- 
000,000 Ibs. From 1811 to 1815, the average annual pro- 
duce of that article was 30,0000,000 Ibs. In 181516, the 
quantity was increased to $0,000,000 lbs. In 1818 and 
1819, the quantity was, upon an average of these two 
years, 90,000,000 Ibs. In 1823, the quantity was in- 
creased to 178,000,000 Ibs. In a period of eight years, 
commencing with the close of the late war, it appears that 
the quantity of cotton annually produced in the United 
States was doubled. From these facts it is evident that 
in 1828 double the capital and labor were employed in 
the cultivation of cotton, that were employed in that 
branch of industry in 1815. Well, sir, whence comes this 
extraordinary increase of capital and labor? Will any 
one contend that this large amount of capital was created 
in the intermediate period ?—or will it be said that it 
existed, but lay idle, untilit was called into action by the 
demand for cotton? Surely neither of those propositions 
will be seriously maintained. The increased capital and 
labor, added to the cotton-planting business between 
1815 and 1823, were gradually withdrawn, in that peri- 
od, from other pursuits, from the production of flour, 
other breadstuffs, and animal provisions, which had con- 
stituted the principal exports of the country as long as 
the foreign demand for them continued ; they were with- 
drawn from the production of those very articles which 
constitute the staple produce of what are now called the 
grain-growing States. The South and Southwestern 
farmersand planters, instead of continuing the production 
of grain and animal provisions for exportation, actually 
ceased to produce enough for their own consumption, 
and became the consumers of the flour and other pro- 
ducts of the Middle and Northern States. This change 
in the employment of Southern capital and Jabor was 
the result of that adjustment and adaptation of the pro- 
ductive industry and capital of the country to the new 
demands of trade and commerce which take place in 
every country where they are left free and untram- 
melled by the unwise interference of Government, 
But, under all the embarrassments of the protective 
policy, the quantity of cotton produced in the United 
States has doubled since 1824, showing a diversion of 
a proportional quantity of capital and labor from other 
pursuits since that time, I will not say that the whole 
amount of the increased capital and labor, required to 
produce this increased quantity of cotton, has been with- 
drawn from the produetion of other articles coming in 
competition with the products of other sections A 
portion of this capital, thus added to the cultivation of 
cotton, has, no doubt, been accumulated in the cot- 
ton-planting business; a part has been withdrawn 
from the culture of tobacco, and a part of the uncom- 
mon increase in the production of cotton is, without 
doubt, to be accounted for by the superior fertility of 
the lands of the Southwest which have been added to 
the cotton-growing region since the war. But still 
much the largest portion of the capital and labor now 
employed in growing cotton must be admitted to have 
been withdrawn from other pursuits; and the result 
has been to convert the whole South and Southwest 
into one great market for the products of the other 
sections of the Union. In 1824, the acivecates of the 
restrictive policy, looking back upon those times when 
grain, or the produce of grain, and animal provisions, 


constituted much the largest portion of our exports; ang 
seeing that, at that time, cotton and tobacco alone to 
stituted one-half the exports of the country, seized upe 
that fact and urged it as conclusive proof that the 
ton and tobacco-growing region had an undue adap: 
tage over the other sections of the Union, which ought 
to be corrected by law; wholly overlooking or diste: 
garding the fact that the diminished proportion of the: 
exports of all other articles was richly compensated 
by the market which those articles found in the plant: 
ing States. f i 


Really, sir, the revolution which took place in thig 
country after the general peace of 1815, in the produc. 
tive industry of the country, affords so clear and beau. 
tiful an illustration of the laws of trade and production, 
that it deserves amore characteristic description. . While 
the regular industry of Europe was disturbed by ihe 
wars of so many years; while so many fields were laid 
waste, and so many hundreds of thousands of the :agri- 
cultural population, from being the producers, were 
converted into soldiers, and became consumers only of all 
kinds of provisions, the productive industry of this coun. 
try adapted itself to the condition of Europe, and was em. 
ployed chiefly in the production of breadstuffe and other 
provisions for subsistence. When the wara ceased, and 
the industry of Europe resumed its natural channels; and 
when the agricultural products of Europe, produced by 
the labor of about one-third of the population, supplied 
the markets of that continent, leaving much the largest, 
portion of the population to be employed in manufactur. 
ingindustry, the labor and capital of this country, so soon. 
as the effects of the changes of Europe were felt, directed 
by an instinct the most sagacious and unerring, I mean 
the instinct of self-interest, adjusted themselyes to the 
new‘state of things in Europe, with a precision and 
exactness which must ever be unrivalled by the de- 
tails of any tariff law. But the industry and capital of, 
the United States not only accommodated themselves to. 
the changes of European production, but the industry 
and capital of the different sections of the Union adapted 
themselves, with equal tact, to the particular pursuits, 
natural capacities, wants, and supplies of each other. The 
entire region of country best fitted by nature for the 
production of cotton and tobacco, was employed almost 
exclusively in growing these articles; while the Middle 
and Western States continued the production of grain 
and other articles, to which, by soil and climate, they 
were best adapted. While the planters of the South and 
Southwest became the producers of much the larger por- 
tion of our exports to foreign markets, the inhabitants of 
the Middle, Western, and Eastern States became the car 
riers and interchangers, and furnished the necessary sup- 
plies for the subsistence of the planters of the South and 
Southwest, This was the natural state of industry and 
trade, Each section contributed to the stock of national 
wealth, in the way which nature pointed out as most pro 
fitable to each and to all. While the Southern laborer was 
employed in planting cotton and tobacco, the farmer of 
the Middle and Western States sowed and reaped the 
grain, and reared the live stock, which fed the laborer of 
the South; while the manufacturers of the Eastern States, 
supplied him with the numerous articles of domestie 
manufacture which their peculiar capacities for the pro: 
duction of such articles enabled them to supply cheaper: 
than they could be had from any other source. 


Such, sir, was the equal, natural, and profitable condi: 
tion of the domestic labor and capital of the country 18 
1824, and such the fallacions and unfounded arguments 
upon which the fatal poliey was supported, of disturbing, 
by artificial regulations, the harmony, fitness and equality. 
of the productive energies of the country. By the system 
established in 1824, the inhabitants of the Middle and: 
Eastern States sought and found the means of compensat: 
ing the low prices of 1819 and the subsequent years: The 
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whole capital of the Middle and Eastern sections.of the’ 


Union, whether consisting of money, lands, or other. pro- 
ductive property, in fact, by the policy of 1824, was.re- 
stored, in a great-degree, to the enjoyment of the profits 
of the neck of high prices. - The decline of prices which 
took place in 1819, has been remunerated to the produ- 
cers of the Middle and Eastern States by the operation 
of the protective policy; and, as a: necessary conse- 
quence, upon the principle that all wealth, however un- 
equally distributed, is still the product of labor, what- 
ever inerease of profits beyond the general average val- 
ue of the labor.of the whole country has crowned the 
industry of one section, has taken place at the expense 
of the labor and capital of others, The means, the engine 
by which this inequality m the rewards of labor and capi- 


tal. has been effected, is the Government; a Government. 


which proffers to be a common Government; a Govern- 
ment designed for the equal protection of the rights and 
interests of all the members of it—of all its citizens, with- 
out distinctidn of pursuit, or. clime, or section.: From 
the moment when this system took root in this country, 
by the:act of 1824, a new principle was engrafted into 
our legislation. From that moment our policy was no 
. longer regulated in reference to. a common interest; 
from that moment a war, a mercenary war of sections, 
a war of different interests, commenced in this Hall, al- 
together incompatible with the permanent. existence of 
a common Government, From that moment we ceased 
to be a people united in the enjoyment of equal and 
common interests, Instead of being a rival power, and 
having rival interests of trade in reference to other na- 
tions, we became divided among ourselves, and reared 
up hostile and rival interests at home, Our quarrels, in- 
stead of being external, asformerly, have becomeinternal. 
The conflicts of interest and the jealousies of power no 
longer exist between this country and the nations of 
Europe; they exist only between the different sections and 
the different interests of our own distracted country. 
Sir, I am sensible that these are strong assertions, and 
they would be altogether unjustifiable if the strongest 
proofs did not exist of their corrrectness. For the proofs 
of the general distractions of the country, and of the 
conflicts between the different sections and interests 
which prevail in the National Legislature, I appeal to 
the consciousness, the internal conviction of every mem- 
ber of this House. Iam sure there can be no division 
of sentiment upon this point. The evidence is not the 
: less.clear, though not so generally admitted, that these 
distractions and conflicts between the different sections 
and interests are the consequences of the unequal opera- 
tion of the protective policy. I will not go into the 
details of the process. I will not pretend to describe 
the precise mode or manner in which, and. by which, 
the just, equal, and natural remuneration of the labor 
and‘eapital of one section is withheld and transferred to 
another. Iwill not, as I need not, attempt to describe 
the quantum of the wrong, the -degree of injustice and 
inequality.in the operation of the system upon different 
interests: and different sections. This would be a very 
difficult task; but I will put the whole question upon 
this issue: if there are no visible, clear, and palpable 
proofs that the action of the protective policy is unequal, 
then. I will admit that there can be no injustice done by 
upholding it- worth complaint... These proofs are worth 
nothing if they can only be made out by mere theoreti- 
cal calculation and deductions. .: After a system has been 
eight years in. rigorous operation, we must look to results 
actually produeed. . To prove: that its operation is un- 
equal and unjust, we. must look to the relative condition 
and prosperity. of the: different sections and interests 
affected by it. . In 1824, abstract arguments and theo- 
retical. speculations were. admissible.. Now, we must 
appeal. to practice.and experience. ‘There is one proof, 
however, of a different kind, which Tbeg leave to refer 
toy -It is not :conelusive, butis certainly entitled to 


some weight. The whole planting population .of-the 
South and Southwest, from the commencemént ofthis 
system up-to this time, have, with surprising unanimity, 
perseverance, and withstill increasing earnestness, resist- 
ed, remonstrated; and protested against it, as ‘unequal, 
unjust, and oppressive. It is barely possible that the 
entire population of a large section should labor under 
a total delusion in relation to.the operation of a system 
of policy upon their own general and individual inter- 
ests. The probability that the opposition of the planting 
States to. this system is. founded.-upon.a mistaken view 
of its effects, is greatly diminished by the fact, that the 
manufacturing States continue to sustain the system with 
equal perseverance and earnestness, as the great source 
of their uncommon prosperity. > i Ae ` 
But, sir, there are physical proofs of the unequal ac- 
tion of this system, which cannot be argued away, or 
denied. They are to be seen in the stationary condition 
of a part, and the progressive deterioration ofthe re- 
mainder, of one. great section, in all that constitutes the 
evidence of increasing prosperity and. wealth, while 
other sections exhibit all the ‘marks of uncommon and 
extraordinary improvement.: The lines which separate 
the favored from the other sections of the Union are too 
distinctly drawn to be overlooked. The Southwest is 
stationary, at most. In that region a virgin soil com: 
pensates, in some degree, the reduced profits of labor 
and capital... The long tract which stretches from the 
Potomacjto the St. Mary’s, bounded by the Alleghany on 
one side, and the Atlantic on the other, exhibits one 
unbroken picture of a country exhausted or exhausting 
under the efforts, by increased production, to keep pace 
with the low prices of all they sell, and the high prices 
of all they buy. In this region, cities and villages 
decay—a new village is a thing unknown. :The new 
and stately private mansion rarely marks a spot where 
uncommon thrift and good management.have secured 
individual accumulation in the midst of general-impov- 
erishment. To behold the reverse of ‘this picture, you 
have only to cast your eye to the North and East.» Be- 
hold, there, their proud and populous cities, already 
rivaling in wealth and luxury the cities of the old 
world, into which the products of the labor of a whole 
people have been concentrating for a thousand years! 
Behold new villages annually produced, and the whole 
wide surface of the country, from the sea to the moun- 
tains, decked all over with the insignia of new-born 
opulence and increasing prosperity. But why enumer- 
ate all the appearances of rapid accumulation which 
strike the eye of the traveller in these favored sections? 
That they are prospering in a degree unparalleled: in 
this country at any former period, is at once the admis- 
sion and the boast of the advocates of this policy. “No 
country,” says a leading advocate of this policy, (M. 
Carey,) in a recent publication, “ever flourished more 
than this has done ever since the tariff of 1824,” Now, 
sir, what country is here spoken off The South is 
surely not intended to be included. - No, sir, when. you 
press those who employ this general language to define 
with greater: precision what they mean when they 
speak of the flourishing condition of the country,:they - 
will admit that the South, asa distinct and integral 
country, is not flourishing, and they. immediately; and 
by rote, begin to recite the causes which they say must 
ever keep that fated region in a state of comparative 
depression. Sir, I consider the sense in which the word 
“country,” is used by the advocates. of the tariff, in 
speaking of its operation, as one of the worst omens of 
the future destiny of the Union which these distracted 
times have given rise to. The country meant is always 
the tariff States or.sections. - Rome is substituted for‘all 
Italy, or, rather, Italy is substituted for the whole ern 
pire. The particular members.of the body, into. which, 
by an artificial. action of the system, the nutriment in- 
tended for the equal-supply of all its parts is-concen- 
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trated, begin, naturally:enough, to assume to themselves | vindicate this policy, but upon the condition of ti 
the right to be considered the whole body, and to deride | equivalent. Accordingly, we see that, in 1824, apl 
the complaints. of the injured and withered members. | was devised for the execution of this part of the Ame 
Sir, the country which is described as so. prosperous, | can system. We have the evidence before: us, at-e 
has a further limitation besides that which the condition | session of Congress, that the supporters of this: polig 
of the South-imposes, The country of the tariff advo-|in the West, claimed the benefits of the equivaler 
cates reaches-no farther westward than the range of the | It has recently been proclaimed, in the most unresery, 
Alleghany mountaius, with the exception of a few small | and open manner, that the West cannot abando 
districts west of them, claims to this indemnity. , eee 
- I have seen and marked the condition of the sons| Without designing to go into minute details, I wilkg 
and daughters of toil in the Western parts of that great | vert to one other proof of the unequal operation of th 
support of the system, Pennsylvania; and, in my judg- | policy. While flour and every other article of the p 
ment, no portion of the people of these United States duce of the Middle and Eastern States have continu 
exhibit, in more striking features, the effects of theiron | maintain the prices of 1824, the great staples of th 
rule and dowinion of their capitalists. As for the West- | South and South west have rapidly declined, Thea f- 
ern States although they are not generally admitted to | age market price of flourin 1824 was six dolars 
be excluded from the benefits of the system, yet no cav- | fifty cents per barrel. It has never been lower than five. 
did and enlightened supporter of it will gravely and | dollars in the markets upon the Atlantic. In 1824, the 
seriously contend that it is at all suited to their condi- | average price of cotton, of all descriptions was fourteen 
tion. I have heard, and I have read, many glowing | cents, of inferior qualities twelve and a half cents, 1h 
descriptions of the improved condition of these States | 1831, it had fallen to an average of nine cents ‘forall 
under the operation of this policy. I have also visited | qualities, and to seven cents for inferior qualities. But 
the interior of the most considerable of them, and I | a still more striking view may be presented of thede 
searched. in vain for the evidences of the benefits of | pressed state of Southern interests. In 1816; the whole 
this policy ; and I must say that I am sure they are all | quantity of cotton produced in the United States way 
the pure creations of fancy. I know of nothing in the | eighty million pounds, worth at twenty-nine cents 
history of this policy, and of the system of imposture | market price at that time, $24,000,000. In 1894:th 
which is resorted to to keep it up, more extravagant and | quantity was increased to one hundred and. forty-ty 
unaccountable than the pretence that the condition of | million pounds, nearly double the quantity produced 
the West is, or can receive any substantial benefit from | 1816; but, by the fall in price, the whole value: was: 
it. In anew country—a country but partially subdued | $21,000,000." In 1881, the quantity was incrensed.ty | 
from the wild and forest state, where the machine of | three hundred and thirty million pounds, at least, - being 
production is yet in its most simple form; where the | four times greater than the crop of 1816, and more thar 
axe yet continues to be the principal and most essential | double the crop of 1824; yet, by the further declinein 
implement of labor; where lands are the only capital, | price, the three hundred and thirty million pounds in 1831 
and the produce of lands the only surplus; and where, | were worth to the producers only about $30,000,000. 
consequently, of all the States of the Union, common | It is thus shown that the great staple of the Southand. 
sense would seem to dictate the greater wisdom of the | Southwest has declined fifty per cent., or one-half, sing 
policy of free trade—of permitting the inhabitants of | 1824; and that it was worth in 1831 less than one-third 
such a country to purchase all the supplies necessary | as much as it brought in the market in 1816. Ifwe 
to their comfort at the cheapest possible rates—to talk | estimate the profit upon capital employed in the produc 
of the wisdom of imposing restrictions upon trade, and | tion of cotton in 1824 at ten per cent., it had. fallen to 
of giving bounties to manufacturing intereste, absolutely | five per cent. in 1831. If we estimate the profit in 1824 
confounds all reason. I am aware that Kentucky may | to have been six per cent., which is nearer the truth, 
be thought by some to be debatable ground. This State | then it had fallen to three per cent. in 1831. If wego 
has a small interest in the manufacture of hemp, of iron, | back to 1815, 1816, and estimate the profits upon South 
and of coarse cottons, which may derive some benefit | ern capital to have been twelve per cent. at that period, 
under the protective system; but these are but small| we are presented with the amazing result of a reduction 
fractions of the real sources of her wealth. I venture | to three per cent. in about fifteen ‘years. Assuming the 
to say that the tobaeco-planting interest of the southern | whole amount of capital employed in the culture: 
part of that State is of equal importance with all the | cotton in the United States to be $1,000, 000,000, whieh 
articles I have mentioned; but live stock is her great | certainly does not fall short of the true amount, a profit 
staple. From some personal observations of the con- | of ten per cent. would be $100,000,000. At the reason: 
dition of the great mass of small farmers in Kentucky, | able and moderate profit of six per cent., which the law 
I do not hesitate to say that she is one of the most suf- | of most of the States fixes as the proper and reasonable 
fering States of this Union under the operation of this | interest upon capital, the value of the annual cotton 
system. Her real and substantial prosperity does, and | crop of the United States would be 60,000,000. But 
must ever depend upon the South and Southwest, and | the fact is that it produces to the planters only 
their ability to furnish a profitable market for her live $30,000,000, being a profit of no more than three pet 
stock, Kentucky, then, like the South and Southwest, | cent. upon the capital employed in its cultivation! “At 
and like the other Western States, constitutes no part | suming it to be the fact that the actual average profit.” 
of the country of the tariff advocates, I have an argu- | upon the whole capital employed in the production of 
ment yet in reserve upon this point, or rather conclu- | cotton in the United States does not exceed three pë 
sive proof, that the West was never supposed by the | cent., and I verily believe it does not exceed that rate: 
leading advocates of this policy to be in a situation to | is there any example in the whole history of production 
be directly benefited by it. since the beginning of time, of so great a reduction ia 
It will be remembered that the protective policy is| the profits of capital, in so short a time, and upon:a 
but a branch of the American system, established in | capital constituting so large a proportion of the whole 
1824. Those who conceived, and by their talents and | capital of a country? Supposing the entire national 
influence got up, this policy, had too much sagacity not capital to be $6,000,000,000, as is estimated by some, the 
to see that its operation would be injurious to the West ; | capital employed in the cultivation of eotton constitutes 
and an equivalent was settled upon, to be paid to that | one-sixth partofit; and will this be said to be too small 
section, in the expenditures of a large portion of the an interest to require the fostering care of the Government! 
revenue proposed to be raised by the system upon roads | Sir, what is the amount of the capital employed in those 
and other channels of communication, adapted to their | branchess of industry which receive a bounty under the 
condition. No Western statesman would have dared to protective system ofthe country? The highest estimate! 
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| have seen, made by the friends of the tariff, is $250,000,- 
| 000, one-twenty-fourth part only of the whole capital 
| of the country; and only one-fourth of the amount: em- 
| ployed in the cotton-planting business. And is it for 
| the purpose of securing to this mere fraction of the 
i whole national capital an , inereased profit, that the 
| whole country isto be burdened with the exorbitant 
| duties.and restrictions upon trade, and its peace and 
harmony broken up? a as ; 
| But, in order to judge of the justico and wisdom of the 
| high tariff policy, we must,look to the profits actually. de- 
| rived under it by that. portion of the national capital 
| which is favored by it. It has been over and over again 
admitted and avowed that the average profits upon the 
| eapital invested in the cotton and woollen manufacture 
| is tiventy. per cent- A gentleman largely concerned in 
| manufacturing [Mr. Aprtzron] has stated in his place, 
in the House, that a less profit than twenty per cent. 
= would be no inducement to the capitalists-to embark in 
the business, . - Be 
[Here Mr.. APPLETON explained, and read a letter 
to show that the present prices of cotton manufactures 
- would not yield.a profit of twenty per cent.]: © 
| Tt is doubtless true that the excessive importations of 
| both cottons and woollens in the last-year have reduced 
the profits of the manufacturer iù this country temporari- 
| ly, “But this is one of the grievances of the policy. The 
| manufacturer claims to be protected by such high duties 
| as will secure him againstall the fluctuations of trade, and 
| occasional excesses of foreign supplies. They will con- 
; sent to be subject to no casualty; to none of the vicissi- 
| tudes of trade. But to return to the argument. I have 
heard it asserted repeatedly, and I have not heard it 
| denied, that the profits of some of the manufacturing 
_ establishments of the country have risen, since 1828, to 
| the enormous rate of thirty-six per cent. upon the capital 
employed, [f the capital employed in the manufacture 
| of iron, which is one of the great articles protected bi 
_ this.policy, should be less than twenty per cent., as is 
- affirmed, still the large additional amount. of capital 
- annually vested in that business affords conclusive evi- 
dence that the profits of this branch of business far ex- 
éeed the natural and ordinary profits of the capital of 
the country employed in the unprotected branches of 
industry. Supposing the capital employed in growing 
wool not to exceed ten per cent., still that is more than 
three times as much as the profits of the cotton planter. 
And, eix, with these facts staring us in the face, and 
when the proprietors of a thousand millions of capital 
employed in planting cotton in the South and South- 
west—a capital, too, as incapable of transfer or change 
to any other pursuit, as fixed in its destiny as the build- 
ing and machinery of any cotton or woollen factory of 
the East, know and feel that their profits are reduced to 
the. very lowest rate at which they can afford to con- 
tinue to plant, or even live; and when, under such cir- 
cumstances, they are taxed, their already meagre income 
diminished, and their comforts abridged, in order to se- 
eure to other branches of industry, and to the capital of 
- other. sections of. the Union, profits, ten, six, or at least 
three: times.os high as any they receive, is it any wonder 
that they remonstrate; that their: complaints become 
louder and louder, until they begin to assume the tone 
of menace? . Ought it to be marvelled at, that the value 
of the Union itself shall become a subject of calculation 
by a people whose entire capital is threatened with 
manihilation ? Sir, in this view of the subject, it matters 
not: whether the. burdens imposed upon. the planting 
interests be great orsmall.: Ifit be bute tenth part as great 
- as is estimated by some of the gentlemen of the South, it 
isatill'a grievance, of which they may well complain, But 
taking the fact to be, as I believe itis, that although 
> the planting sections may not bear. the whole burdens 
imposed upon the country by this.system, yet that they 
bear much the largest portion of them, their complaints 
Vou, VII 979 


should surely be héard with indulgence, and. thei 
wrongs. redressed, if practicable and consistent ‘with: 
the general welfare. of the country. Sir, when: a 
Government claims and exercises the right to regulate: 
the pursuits and industry of its citizens, giving extra- 
ordinary protection and bounties tosome branches, at the. 
expense of others; and when the benefited interests shall 
appear to be confined exclusively to particular sections; - 
and when, in consequence of these extraordinary favors 
and advantages, one section shall prosper greatly, and 
another decline in the same proportion; is it a matter of 
astonishment that the favored region shall. by degrees 
assume the right of being considered the: whole country 
on theone hand, or that the oppressed section shall begin 
to question the justice of the Government:on the other? 
I am aware that I am taking it for granted that the 
great inequality in the profits of capital and labor inthe . 
different sections of the Union is produced by the high 
tariff policy. . [know that it is denied, by.some, that-this 
policy operates unequally or oppressively upon any sec- 
tion. of the country, or upon any one great interes$ of iti 
Sir, Iwill not insultthe members of this House, by-under: - 
rating their intelligence. so far as to go into a minute in 
vestigation upon this point. I take it for granted that. 
most of those who deny the injustice of this system, a”: 
respects the suffering interests of the country, make thi. 
denial as the advocates of the established system merely 
Such as are really and honestly incredulous upon this. 
point, I would ask to look to the section of the country 
which is admitted to have flourished since the year 1824 
in a degree never equalled in any country; and then to 
look to. the other sections of the Union, and ask them- 
selves if all flourish equally. Sir, let- those who doubt, 
hear the statements whieh have been made here of the 
profits of capital in the favored sections, and of their 
prosperous condition, and say whether those large pro-. 
fits are the equal and just remuneration for the use of it; 
and of the labor set in motion by it; or whether they: 
are derived from trade or exchange carried on exclusive»: 
ly within the prosperous sections, These extraordinary.” . 
profits, and this uncommon prosperity, we know are not: 
the results of foreign trade. The tariff States complain that’ 
they are shut out, by the state of the markets in Europe, 
from participating in the benefits of foreign trade in any 
considerable degree; and that is made the pretext for 
calling upon the Government to createa market for their . 
benefit by law. The law has created a market for the 
products of particular and favorite branches of industry, 
and its operation is completely developed in the increas- 
ed prosperity of one section of the Union, and : a corres- 
ponding diminution of the resources of another. It is a 
law in ie economy, as-fixed and certain as any in. 
physical science, that all profits and accumulation; whe- 
ther of individuals or of communities, which exceed the 
common standard of the profits upon capital and labor 
of the whole country, are derived, and, in general, unjust- 
ly extorted, from the capitaland labor.of others. Now, it 
is admitted that the uncommon. prosperity of the tariff. 
States has been produced chiefly by the protective 
policy, and that the continuance of this prosperity depends 
upon the maintenance of this poliey. Can gentlemen 
who make this admission, still contend, without a blush, 
that the advantages of the system are equally diffused? 
But itis said that the amount paid by the people of this 
country, in duties upon the importation of foreign goods, 
has been necessary for the support of Government, and, ’ 
therefore, whatever grievance this tax has imposed upon 
the South was a necessary one, It is a sufficient answer. 
to this.argument to say that the actsof 1824 and 1828.were 
both passed professedly and avowedly not for revenue, but 
for protection. It is notorious that the tariff, asa revenue 
system, has long since been lost sight of. To a country 
whose annual income cannot be less than. $400,000,000, 
the annual: charge of $23,000,000-for the sup) ort of Go- 
vernment, and that: hasbeen the average annual amount of 
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the revenue since-the war, is a trifling burden. If our 
revenue system were so arranged as to levy, by a direct 
tax, upon the $1,000,000,000 of capital employed in the 

eotton-planting business, double the amount of a due and 
equal proportion of the revenue required for the support 
of Gover:iment, the planting interests might still flourish 
under the unjust exaction. But the grievance is, that at 
atime when causes unconnected with the tariff, from the 
increased production of cotton in other countries, the im- 

_mense extent of the cotton-growing region in this coun- 
try, and the great increase of a species of capital or pro- 
perty which cannot be otherwise employed, the price of 
cotton has fallen upon an average to the lowest rate at 
which the planting business can be continued with any 
prospect ofa reasonable profit; by your protecting policy 
you add to a depression from these causes already too 
great, You diminish the demand for the article abroad, 
by heavy duties upon the foreign manufactures received 
in exchange for it; and, by the same process, you raise 
the cost ot almost every article, whether of foreign or 
domeatie supply, which enters into the consumption of 
the planting sections, above the natural standard. How 
comes it, but from the policy of the Government, that 
while cotton has fallen about fifty per cent., or one-half, 
in value, since 1824, and while many important articles 
of manufactures have fallen. in the foreign market nearly 
in the same proportion, yet the consumer in the planting 
States is compelled to pay for them the prices of 1824? 
But this is not the limit of the burden. The increased 
aost of the foreign manufactures paying a protective duty 
may be said to bea small part of the imposition which 
falls upon the South and Southwest. While those sec- 
tions derive none of the benefits of protection, either in 
raising the wages of labor, or the profits of capital, they 
are compelled to pay an enhanced price for every arti- 
ele of domestic supply which their climate and pursuits 
compel them to draw from the tariff States. This is upon 
a principle perfeetly clear, however little understood 
generally. ‘The high tariff system raises the price of all 
domestic manufactures, besides those which are the im- 
mediate objects of protection, by reason of the inevita- 
ble tendency of all the branches of industry in the same 
section of country to approximate each other in the rate 
of profit; and thus, when a great number of staple arti- 
cles of manufacture are raised by the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to an unnatural or artificial value, all. others 
in the sume section of the country, by the competition 
of labor and capital, appreciate proportionally. There 
is not a Yankee notion vended in the South, which is 
not higher on this account. 

It is said that the low prices of Southern produce, 
and the small profits upon Southern capital, are the re- 
sult, exclusively, of over-production; that the depres- 
sion and suffering of the planters are the consequences 
of their own folly; and they are asked why they do not 
divert a portion of their capital and labor to other pur- 
suits. I know not whether the remedy here pointed 
out can be fairly considered so much the result of igno- 
rance, as of a disposition to sport with the misfortunes 
of the South, Suppose we should answer the arguments 
of the manufacturers, when they allege that the conse- 
quence of an abandonment of the protective policy would 
be to annihilate the whole capital now vested in them, 
and to bring the proprietors and their families to a con- 
dition of absolute destitution,.by advising them to con- 
vert the buildings and machinery belonging to their 
extensive factories to: other-uses; what reply should we 
receive? One of indignant scorn, without doubt, Sir, 
the capital and machinery employed in the culture of 
cotton, (I speak of them as a mass,) are as incapable of 
transfer. to any other profitable pursuit, as the build- 
ings and machinery of the manufacturers, The largest 
portion of. the labor employed in the cultivation of 
cotton is performed by laborers who are the property 
of the-eapitalists, The gentlemen from Massachusetts, 


[Mr. Davis,] however, is greatly mistaken when hé.suy. 
poses that all the laborers of the South are of this de. 
scription. That gentleman should know that there're 
thousands of freemen in the cotton-growing region; who 
are not the masters of slaves, and upon whose Jebo 
whether engaged in planting cotton or not, the proteg: 
ive system falis with all its rigor, Still, sir, it is: trig 
that the largest number of laborers engaged in planting 
cotton are of the kind I first mentioned. Those’ hamay 
machines, in which the capital of the planting regioni 
vested, should their employment cease, would be even 
a greater loss to the proprietors, than’ the inaninaty 
machinery of the North and East. They require to be 
subsisted, and this their owners are bound to dó by. 
moral as well as legal obligations, which they cannot 
disregard. 'To do even this, a large capital in- lands is 
necessary. . Sir, the capital of the South and Southwest 
must continue to be employed in producing cotton; or 
be wholly sunk and annihilated. eee 

There is one argument which has been used with great 
effect, in support of the protective policy, and which I 
have not yet noticed. The establishment and. protection 
of manufactures, in any country, it is said, is always ad 
vantageous, because such a policy brings the consumer 
and producer into the neighborhood of each other, and 
their mutual convenience and profits are thereby in- 
creased. This, it is said, has been the effect of the- pro- 
tective policy already in this country. The. farmer,it |] 
is alleged, finds a more convenient and profitable may 
ket in the villages or factories which have grown upor | 
been established, in their neighborhood, than they coil 
otherwise have enjoyed. Sir, this is doubtless trae; 
relation to every small district in which manufactures, 
to any considerable extent, have been established. ` Bat, 
pray, sir, how wide is the circle of these benefits! 
Within a few miles round any very large factory, or 
manufacturing village, the farmers are undoubtedly ben 
efited. Some few States, in their whole extent, may bè 
benefited in the same way, and in some degree, Bu 
when we come to take in the whole compass of ‘the 
Union, how grossly false and delusive become ‘all the 
arguments and reasoning upon this point, which have 
succeeded in converting thousands, in different partsof 
the country, to the faith of the manufacturer. That the 
theory of bringing the consumer and the producer into 
the same neighborhood, all over this wide-spread. cou 
tederacy, is perfectly visionary, is already demonstrated, 
It is notorious that the operation of the protective sys 
tem has already been to concentrate all the principal 
manufactures of the whole eountry in a few State 
into States or sections of the country always the mos 
prosperous, from their peculiar local and commeéreial ad- 
vantages, Sir, I very much question whether the whole 
amount of capital vested in those branches of manufac 
turing industry which constitute the principal objects 
of the protective system, in the South, the West, and 
Southwest, exceeds one million. When I speak of the 
West, I exclude the western sections of the tariff State. 
Here, again, when the advocates of the high tariff sys 
tem speak of the benefits which the country derive 
from bringing the consumer and the producer into‘the 
same neighborhood, the country alluded to, and which: 
they substitute for the whole country, is that portion 
of it which is admitted on all hands to be uncommonly 
prosperous. J will not, I need not dwell upon this part 
of the subject any longer. Jt is precisely becuuse'tho: 
benefits of this system are found by experience: to b™ 
confined to a part only of the whole country, that We 
are anxiously deliberating, at this late period of the 6 
sion, upon a proposition for relief to the suffering se 
tions, under a deep conviction that something should be 
done, and that speedily. : 

Mr, Chairman, I have attempted to establish, by the 
admission of the advocates of the protective policy, 8 
well as by noticing some principal points of difference! 
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the condition of the different sections of the Union, that 
what. are called the tariff States alone, of all the States 
of this confederacy, can be.said to-be prosperous. I am; 
however, far from believing that the great prosperity of 
the tariff States is the result exclusively of the. protec- 
tive system. These States have great:and decided. ad- 
vantages over the other. States of the Union, in: their 
peculiar, local, and relative position, and -possess sources 
-of avealth and prosperity far superior to the other States, 
altogether distinct and separate from the operation of 
-the high tatiff policy.. ‘These resources are enjoyed by 
the agricultural, as well ns by the other branches of in- 
adustry. In the first place, these States have a. monopoly 
¿of the profits of the whole foreign trade of the country. 
They furnish the exporters and the importers of the 
¿whole Union, The entire navigating interest of the 
` „country is concentrated in those States, They are the 
zearriers of all sections, and they furnish the whole class 
„of interchangers, aud all the subordinate class of labor- 
iers connected with the foreign trade of the country.. The 
inhabitants of: those States find employment: and: ‘sup- 
plies of wealth in every sea. Look at their: populous 
cities, which owe their very’ being to’ the: monopoly 
„which they have so long enjoyed of-so many’ of the 
richest sources of national wealth. Four cities. only, of 
the much greater number which:adorn the seaboard of 
. the tariff States, contain a population of half a million 
of inhabitants, more than the entire population of 
some four or tive of the smaller States of the Union. 
The inhabitants of these cities are, of course, entirely with- 
drawn from agriculture, and receive their supplies of all 
kinds of provisions for their own subsistence, as well as 
for the subsistence of the whole class of laborers upon 
„the sea, from the farmers of the adjacent country. The 
same causes draw to the same sections of the country 
the expenditure of nearly the whole public revenue.of 
the country, amounting to ten or twelve millions an- 
¿nually.. But all these exclusive advantages which they 
„enjoy by nature, and which operate with the full force 
-of a legal monopoly, will not. suffice them. - The Gov- 
ernment is taken possession of, and converted into an 
instrument for the creation of new monopolies and ad- 
ditional advantages over the other sections of the Union, 
besides those which nature and the course of trade had 
_ already secured to them. 
. ‘There are nine States which are supposed. to be, in 
whole, or in part, particularly benefited by this system. 
-They are Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, and Vermont. Now, if these States owe their un- 
common prosperity, in a great degree, to the protective 
policy, and this is admitted by the advocates of the 
tarift ; and if it be the fact, that the other States of the 
Union do not prosper in an equal degree, but, on the 
contrary, that they are all comparatively depressed, 
and. that the whole Southern section, particularly, is 
threatened with total impoverishment; and if this in- 
equality in the condition of the different ‘sections has 
been produced, in any sensible degree, by the policy of 
the Government, and all these propositions, I think, 
may. be said to be conclusively established—then, I have 
& question or two to propound to those who sit here to 
legislate for the whole country, in relation to the mea- 
sure under consideration. If either equity or justice, 
or a policy really national, should be the basis of the 
legislative action of Congress on the. subject, ought not 
the weak, and declining interests. and sections of the 
country to receive whatever relief, in the shape of pro- 
tection or bounties, it is proper, at any time, to bestow, 
rather than those sections and interests which already 
“overshadow, in power, wealth, and privileges, the whole 
Union besides? Ought not the balance—the equilibrium 
of prosperity, at all events, to be restored, if possible, and 
that as speedily as possible? Ought not the cords to be 
Joosed, which have chained down the resources and ener 


gress can no longer be held up as the gres 
| which the rights and.interests ofthe whole people ma, 


‘gies.of one great section, while the others riot “in excess 


of wealth?” But TI have a still graver question to pro- 
pound. ` Assuming that the representatives of the favored 
and prosperous States shall: be able by one device or other 
to maintain their -ascendency in Congress upon ‘all ques- 
tions connected with this policy; and assuming, further, 
that those who thus hold thé power here shall hold it tobe 
their duty to be governed exclusively by what appears to 
them to be most advantageous to their own particular sec- ` 
tions and: interests, do they not cease to be,in any sense, 
the representatives of the wholecountry? Must they not 
admit that the legislation’ which proceeds: from such a 
source must be the legislation of a part, and for the benefit 
of a part, and not for the whole country? Under such a 
state of things; I solemnly appeal tothem to say if they 
can rationally calculate upon the stability of a system of 
policy thus sustained, andat the same time expect the 
Government itself to stand. . This question deserves 're- 
flection. It iş addressed to the candid. consideration of 
the representatives of the tariff States in this House.’ I 
will not call the supporters of this system plunderers, or 
robbers, or extortioners, because I regard their:personal 
motives and feelings in regard to this subject, generally, 
as far from deserving any such reproachful denuriciation. 
J do fear, however, that the greatest number of those 
who represent the tariff States upon this floor feel them- 
selves bound, by some interest or duty, or other—by 
some obligation to their particular constituents, or to 
the particular political party to which they belong, to 
look upon themselves, in relation to this subject, as the 
representatives of the interests of their immediate con- 
stituents only, and that they are bound to close their 
eyes tothe distresses and oppressions of the suffering 
sections, and to shut their ears to the voice of complaint 
and remonstrance, however loud, which those: oppres- 
sions have provoked...Sir, is such a: principle of action 
in accordance with the spirit or theory of the:constita- 
tiomof the Union? Ladmit-that the tendency of sre- 
presentation. by States and. districts: is‘that way ; -that 
the very nature of the relation and ties between the rè- . 
presentative and his immediate constituency naturally 
and powerfully impel the conduct of the representative 
in this direction. I maintain, however, that each repre- 
sentative is, by the theory of the Government, a repre- 
sentative of the whole people. of the United States; that 
the pririciple of a representation by States or districts 
was adopted for convenience in making the selection of 
representatives by the people, and for the purpose of se- 
curing to the National Legislature that knowledge of the 
interests, sentiment, and condition of the whole country, 
which can be had only through a representation. chosen 
by each sinall section or district. The-interest and con- 
dition of each section ‘are entitled to be considered and 
respected in the legislative enactments, but only in: the 
proportion which they bear to the aggregate interests 
and sections, It may and must often happen; in the 
eareer of this Government, without any concert or: de- 
sign, that a majority, ‘either large or small, shall fashion 
the legislation of the country and administer the Gov- 
ernment in reference to their own interests, without a 


_due regard to the interests and condition of sections re- 


presented by:the minority ; but this is an evil whichis 
necessarily incident to all societies and all Governments, 
great or small. But, sir, when, in this country, a major 
ity of the representatives of the different sections in Con- 
gress shall admit the principle, and establish it in-prac- 
tice, that it is their-right-and privilege to consult thein- 
terests and prosperity of the sections and interests which 
they represent exclusively, from that moment. the action 
of the Government becomes vicious and tyrañnicah Con- 
great council in 
‘be 
consulted. The Government. ceases to fulfil the:en cof 


| itsoreation, and the proscribed interests and sections must 
be expected to: redress their grievences In any manner 
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they are able. Thereis no example in history of the 
submission of a minority, under such circumstances, 
when it had the power of redress. Whether those in 
the minority shall be able to redress their grievances in 
any way, always depends upon circumstances. In the 
present case, I know not whether it is to be regarded 
as good or evil fortune, that the proscribed interests and 
sections lie in a compact form, constituting many con- 
tiguous States, giving them facilities for redress which 
no other circumstances could afford. If the present ac- 
- tion of the Government is to continue with unabated en- 
ergy and vigor, it is surely fortunate that the meana of re- 
: dress are convenient and accessible to the oppressed inter- 
ests; but if, under’the smart of temporary injustice, the 
bands which bind the Union shall be precipitately sunder- 
\ ed, all earth may well deplore and curse the fatal facilities 
for so instant and fatal a remedy. I trust there is no 
settled purpose, in any portion of the oppressed sec- 
tions, to avail themselves of the means of redress which 
they may have at their disposal; but I conjure those 
who sway the power of this House, seriously and early 
to consider the alternative of modifying a system of pol- 
icy sustained upon the principle I have described, or of 
beholding, sooner or later, the Union broken up, and 
this last and noblest sanctuary of freedom polluted and 
destroyed. I trust I do not offend, by lifting up an ad- 
monitory voice upon this subject at this alarming junc- 
~ ture of our affairs. I speak in the sincerity and with 
the fervency which belong to the representatives of a 
pe of the people of this country, who, so far from 
aving any disposition to countenance disunion, howev- 
er sensible they may be of the injustice of the present 
policy, regard such a catastrophe as the last and direst 
ealamity which fate can have in store for their coun- 
try, short of absolute slavery and oppression. But 
they close their eyes to the dangers which stare them 
in he face, and they invoke, through me, their breth- 
ren every where—of every quarter of the country, 
of every party, and of every pursuit, to concede some- 
thing to this greatest common interest—the safety of the 
Union. 

Permit me, for 2 moment, to revert to the general ques- 
tion of the wisdom of this policy, as respects the inter- 
ests of any section of thecountry. I deny that the true 
interests and prosperity, even of the tariff States, are 

romoted by this policy. I admit, again, as I have be- 
lore done, that the operation of the system is to concen- 
trate the greatest portion of the national wealth in those 
`~ States. I admit, that so far as the acquisition of great 
wealth, without any reference to its distribution, can be 
said to make a country prosperous, the tariff States are 
so. But TI affirm that the system by which this extraor- 
dinary accumulation of wealth is effected, is such, that 
the distribution is, necessarily, greatly unequal, as be- 
tween the different classes of the inhabitants of these 
States; that this inequality must continue to increase 
in an equal ratio with the progress of the system itself; 
and the inevitable result will be to impoverish, degrade, 
and practically to enslave the mass of the people, ‘and 
-to build up an aristocracy as hurtful to general freedom, 
and the justice of our Governments, local and national, 
as is possible in a country situated as this is, in respect 
to population and territorial extent. I deny that the 
wealth secured by this system to the manufacturing 
States is distributed in any equal degree, if at all, be- 
tween the capitalist or master manufacturer, and the op- 
erative laborer, agricultural or mechanical. It is the 
capitalist who is benefited. The large land proprietor, 
who is.engaged in growing wool; the rich farmer, who 
finds a ready market in some neighboring manufacturi 
village, is benefited. But here the list of the benefited 
classes terminates. Whatever nominal increase of wa- 
ges.the operative manufacturer or agricultural. laborer 
receives, is generally counterbalanced. by the increased 
cost of the articles, which enter into the consumption of 


himself, and of those who are dependent upon him for 
support. That there is no division of the profits derived 
from protection between the capitalist, whether his cm 
ital be invested in manufactures or in lands, ang the 
working classes, and that the tendency of the wholemo. 
nopoly system is to concentrate the wealth of the coun. 
try in the hands of the few at the expense of the many, 
is well established by the experience of every country 
in which the policy has long been established. There 
are many circumstances in the condition of this country, 
which will prevent for a long time some of the natural 
results of this system from becoming very striking: or 
palpable. I will only mention the resource which: the 
poor of all the old States possess, in common with. the 
aboriginal inhabitants, of seeking that eqality of rank 
and condition, and those comforts in the wild forests‘of. 
the West, which they seek in vain in the midst of: the 
pride and luxury which surround them in their native 
land. But, sir, even this resource must fail. Even now, 
it is a resource denied to the large impoverished and 
helpless family. I assert that the effect of this system, 
even in the States most benefited by it, is to degrade 
and depress the mass of the people, which must always 
consist of laborers and operative mechanics. I reaffirm 
that its inevitable tendency is to depress the present 
poor below the condition to which, from the advantage 
of soil, climate, and a Government free in form, they 
might aspire. By this system the poor are made poor- 
er, and the rich richer. It is a false theory, a fatally 
false theory, which maintains that the tax imposed by > 
the protective policy falls equally upon the capital and 
labor of the country. The capitalist will have his profits, 
‘The experience of every country where this system las 
had a fair experiment shows that the laboring classes are 
in the end the only sufferers. Sir, we live in an age 
abounding in light and knowledge of every kind. an 
relation to every question of political economy, especial- 
ly, the world is rich in experience. All Europe may be 
said to beam one stream of vivid and intense light upon 
this subject. The millions who, in that quarter of the 
globe, have been so long robbed of the due rewards 
of their labor, and almost denied any participation in 
the inheritance of nature and the bounties of Providenee, 
are fast awakening to an understanding of the compli- 
cated artificial system by which their destinies have 
been controlled. I propose to dwell, for a moment, upon 
the condition of Great Britain, since she is so generally 
considered the great founder of this system, or rather 
| the great exemplar of its true operation, It will be per- 
| ceived that {Í propose to draw very different conélusions 
i from the results of British policy, from those which are 
| generally drawn, and especially by the advocates of the 
restrictive system. ` 

| ‘It is the example of Great Britain that is now mis- 
leading, or rather subjugating the understanding of the 
world: upon this subject. Nothing has so puzzled my 
judgment, in the whole range of the sciences, physical 
and moral, so far as I have explored their mysteries, as 
the single question, how it has happened that the results 
of British polity in general, for the last century at least, 


| should be regarded as a proof that it is founded ineither 


wisdom or justice. The problem of both its wisdom and 
its justice is, in my judgment, already solved. It is now 


so nearly. worked out to its last elements, that soon, very 
soon, none can doubt the conclusion. The scheme of her 
policy is now consummating. The day will come, and 
must come, when what is now considered the glorious fa- 
bric of British Government and British policy will he held 
a failure in reference to the true ends of all Governments. 
The day will come when the English system will be re- 
garded as the most stupendous and ingeniously devised 
system of fraud and oppression ever invented by the eraft 
of man—a system of fraud and oppression distinguished 
from all others in the annals of the world, because carried 
onunder the guise of freedom. Sir, it is no wonder that 
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, 
the example of England intoxicates the fancy and ‘mis- | 


-guides the judgment of mankind. The fame of England's 
wealth, England’s arts, England's laws, and .England’s 
renown, fills the world!.. She has triumphed over all her 
enemies, or held them at successful defiance. She has 
overawed, and still overawes, the nations, by her great 
moneyed resources, She wields the trident of the sea, 

- and holds dominion over distant and-populous empires! 
The common idea of national prosperity is brilliantly 
realized in England. She is certainly the richest coun- 
try in the world in proportion to the extent of her terri- 
tory. Stable laws she has too for the security of per- 
sonal liberty, the first great object of society, and they 
are administered with acknowledged impartiality. She 
isthe favorite seat of every art and every science. By 
her wonderful system she has become the sun of the na- 

-wigating, commercial, and manufacturing world. As she 
exhibits herself to surrounding nations, her exterior ar- 
rangements and establishments are perfect. Iadmit the 
poteney of the charm. I am not surprised that it should 

e thought that England exhibits the brightest evidences 
of à profound policy, While the glory of her achieve- 
ments in every branch of human effort compels univer- 
gal admiration, it could scarcely be otherwise than that 
sheshould exercise aspell like influence over the opinions 
of mankind generally, in relation to every subject con- 
nected with political economy. I know, sir, it must seem 
a strange paradox to affirm, after this imposing array of 
all those things which are commonly received as the 
tests of a successful and profound policy, that the Go- 
vernment of England has still failed in the last great 
end of all Governments. What are the trophies of 
English polity? A few thousand splendid palaces: nu- 
merous storehouses filled with all the treasures of art 
and nature, collected from the four quarters of the globe, 
for the supply of their luxurious inhabitants; costly tem- 
ples, dedicated, some to religion, some to public busi- 
ness and amusements; a thousand ships of war; and 
last, and noblest of all, her artificial rivers, viaducts, 
railways, and other works of public utility. But are 
these the only objects, or even the chief end of Govern- 

ment? If these be the proper and exclusive tests of a 
wise and just Government, then was the Government of 
ancient Egypt wise and just! The remains of her an- 
cient greatness and splendor prove that she furnished 
the models of Jewish, Greek, and Roman art. The sites 
of her spacious cities, still covered all over with the bro- 
ken fragments of their palaces; her artificial lake; her 
pyramids, those monuments of tlie pridé of her kings, 

‘and of the slavery of their subjects, which promise to 
perish but with the world itself, may vie with the proud- 
est instances of English wealth and English art, If such 
tests aa these be conclusive, then was the Government 
of imperial Rome, in its worst days, a wise and just one. 
Finally, by the same tests, the mute despotism of the 
Grand Turk may claim to be considered one of profound 
wisdom and justice! What, sir, are the true tests of a 
wise, just, and profound political system? What is, in 
truth, the proudest and most glorious trophy of a wise 
Government? Man himself, inhis aggregate character— 
a people—a well-informed, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
lodged, and i Bappy people. That Government is most 
just and wise which can boast the greatest number of such 
monuments as these. ‘That Government which elevates a 
small portion of its members to the highest point of luxu- 
rious enjoyment, physical and mental, while it chains 
down the remainder in original ignorance, while it con- 
demns them to the minimum of subsistence—to the 
smallest mite of comfort which man ‘in a civilized state 
may prefer to not being at-all, is a mockery of all wis- 
dom and justice—fatal alike to human rights and human 
happiness. It is now a little more than half a century 
since one of England’s gentlest and most sagacious bards, 
foreseeing the results of -her policy, invoked the atten- 
tion of thé English public to the injustice of it, in these 
pregnant lines; W 


‘honor hold their chief court on earth! 


of the kingdom. 


_ “Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey ` 
The rich man’s joys increase, the poor's decay— ` 
*Tis yours to judge how wide the limits stand 
` Between a splendid and a happy land.” atten, 
Sir, Englaud is a splendidland! In all the prominent, - 
bold, and most imposing objects which fill up all the 
foreground, she does indeed present a splendid picture. 
It is this part of the picture of England which the author 
of 4 late eloquent memorial addressed to this House by 
the late Tariff Convention which sat at New York holds. 
up to our’ view, as &-proöf of the correctness of the 
principles of that memorial, and an example of the glé- 
rious results which we may hope to realize by adopting 
the English system. I beg leave to read afew sentences 
from that memorial, to illustrate the extent of the influ- 
ence which the example of England ‘exercises ‘over the 
judgment of the economists of this country. . 
“Has it not been a matter of common remark, since 
the close of the late wars, that it was not ‘the artillery 
of Wellington and Blucher, nor even the noble ‘enthu- 
siasm of the youth of Germany, but the mightier’ ma- 
chinery of the power-loom and spinning-jenny, the splen- 
did miracles of Arkwright and Cartwright, that sustained 
the cause of the alliance in all the fields of Europe’ fo; 
twenty-five years in succession, and finally overthrew 
the greatest military empire that ever existed? ‘These 
results have been obtained under the auspices and inflt- 
ence of legislative protection. When the popular British 
economists, and those who adopt their opinions in this 
country, tell us that all this has been accomplished, not 
by the aid of protection, but in spite of it; that the 
spectacle of this national wealth and greatness, admira- 
ble as it is, is nothing to what it would have been had 
private industry been left entirely to itself; they reason 
on a mere hypothesis, in the face of the most over- 
whelming and astounding evidence, proclaimed in’ a 
voice of thunder by a million of undeniable and irre- 
sistible facts,” = i ph Se 
Permit me now to draw aside the veil which conceals 
from our view the condition of the interior of ‘England, 
Let us turn‘our eyes for a moment upon those’ millions 
of obseuré objects, in the shape of human beings, which 
fill all the background of the picture. Let us eon- 
template the condition of Englishmen! “We have’ seen 
the splendid results of British skill and British labor. 
Let us contemplate the condition of British laborers, 
the architects of the splendid fabrie of British wealth, 
and power, and fume. I will speak of the builders of 
the English pyramids, and their allowance of black 
bread and garlic. I desire to speak of a class of men to 
whom history, as well as Government, has been unjust, 
in all ages. Iam about to speak of a class which’ is 
made up in part of artisans or tradesmen, in-part ‘of 
what are called serfs in-some countries, boors in some, 
peasants in others—of a class which, in our country, 
we flatter with the appellation of yeomen, whom ‘we 
call honest yeomen when we mean to deceive them. I 
will pass over Ireland as an integral part of the British . 
empire—poor, unhappy, oppressed, and ruined Ireland! 
I pass over the condition of the eighty millions of labor- 
ers in the East Indies who are, in effect, the slaves: of 
British masters. 1 pass to England herself, that land 
to touch which is to be free, and where wealth and 
The population 
of England and Wales may be stated at twelve mil- 
lions, Of these, three-fourths are at this moment- below 
the point of comfortable subsistence in their condition. 
Nor ean the present generation of Englishmen temeni- 
ber the time when their condition was much: Det- 
ter. But this is not all. For a long seties of yeats, 
forty per cent, or nearly one-half of the population 
has been withont the means of mere- subsistence 
during some portion of the year, and have been 
humbled to the condition of paupers suing for relief 
from the contributions of those who hold the property 
Three millions of Englishmen, or one- 
fourth of the population, are, throughout the year, 
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sir,what oughtthe people of this country to think of the | of the many became still more and more destitute. and 
views and priuciples ‘of those who recommend for our| degraded! ae 
imitation. the policy of a country the operation of which 
has-been to:put nearly one-half of the subjects upon the 
parish for a part of the year, and in which one-fourth, or 
three millions of inhabitants, are always in that situation! 
Such are some-of the glorious results of British policy 
and. British freedom! I believe I haye not exaggerated 
the,degradation of the English people. I found my re- 
jarks-upon the following authentic data. In 1821, there 
s two millions eighty-cight thousand one hundred 
and. fifty-six houses inhabited. In that year £1,180,250 
were raised by a tax assessed upon houses, valued at 
rentals of £10 per annum and upwards. Of the whole 
number of inhabited houses, one million four hundred and 
forty-six thousand and two turned out to be below the 
minimum value liable to be assessed, and of course too 
impoverished to bear taxation. Two hundred and two 
thousand six hundred and twenty-eight were exempt by 
law, being bona fide employed in husbandry ; leaving 
four hundred and thirty-nine thousand six hundred and 
twenty-six to pay the whole assessed tax. Of these forty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and forty-six paid one- 
half the amount assessed, the other half being assessed 
upon three hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-six, showing that the latter class 
was made up of houses of very moderate value. Only 
one ‘hundred and sixty-six thousand four hundred and 
seventeen were assessed at rentals of £20 and upwards. 
At.the same period about one hundred thousand families 
-were relieved in workhouses, four hundred thousand 
were permanently relieved in the common way, and four 
hundred thousand during a part of the year; showing 
that the number of five hundred thousand familics re- 
ceived relief from the publie during the whole year; and 
that the whole number receiving relief during part of 
the. year was nine hundred thousand, or nearly one-half 
the population. In an average of five years, from 1816 to 
1821, inclusive, £7,000,000 were annually expended for 
the relief of paupers. Since that period the amount ex- 
pended for the same object has fallen to an average of 
£5,000,000. But a more important view of the question 
under consideration may yet be taken of the condition 
of the people of England. In a period of twenty years | try. Families who have witnessed the shocking scenes 
preceding 1821, the population of England and Wales; which had just been acted on the frontier, would néver 
Increased thirty-five per cent.. Inthe same period, by the | return to their homes until an efficient force, such as can 
successful operation of the protective policy, by improve- | be relied on, may be raised and permanen tly stationed.on 
ments in machinery and. increased skill, the produce of | the frontier for their protection and defence. He believ- 
British labor, consisting of manufactures only, more than | ed we should hear of no more Indian wars, after this force 
¿doubled in quantity, as has already been shown. In the| was organized and placed inservice. One thing certain- 
same term of twenty years, it has also been shown that | ly would be accomplished by it; citizens residing in that 
the prices of British manufactures fell one-half, or fifty | section of the country would no longer be subject to be 
er cent.. But strange.as it may appear, it is a well estab- | called on without preparation to leave their. families 

ished fact, that the number of paupers increased in the | and their business, to march against these Indians, -s 
same, or ina nearly equal ratio with the increase of pro-| . The Government had the. power, and it was. proper 
duction.: ; Thus, it is evident that, in proportion to the | that it should protect every one of its citizens while et 
i he articles of subsistence and comfort in that | gaged. in their usual pursuits. On great occasions he 
inhabitants declined in condition. To state | thought the militia should be relied on for the‘national 
on in a different form; in proportion to the | defence; but it was ruinous to any people engaged:ir. 
ofthe national wealth, the mass of the popula- | civil pursuits to be compelled.to defend their ownsfire- 
ame more and more impoverished. Whatever | sides, or to be required: to march in defence of their 
j of consumption took place in England, in conse-| neighbors, on every.ineursion of an enemy, however 
quence of.increased production, was confined to the opu- | small their force. The militia on the frontier had always 
Jent and independent classes. The whole profits derived | given the highest evidence of patriotism, by turning.out 
‘from increased labor, increased skill, and increased pro-| at a. moment's w ring to defend. the. country, evel. 
-duction, went into.th cets of the capitalists. It is} though it deprived them of raising a crop for thesup- 
Feareely necessary hat-crime, and the victims of | port of theiy families, which was the.case last yeny and 
the gibbet, kept e with the progress of pauper-| he. didnot doubt it would be so again this season.: -He 
ERRRLS o [beli bat the pay allowed. by the Government. to 
the citizens thus called out, could not possibly compet 
te-them. individually for. their. sacrifices, much les 
privations of being hurried into: the-service 

, the. necessary.. preparations th 
ortable ; but. he said..the privation an 
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Mr. DUNCAN moved to take up the bill. from ‘the 
Senate for mounting and equipping a part of the army of 
the United States. Objections being made, he moved 
that the rule be suspended for that purpose, and submit. 
ted a letter from an individual on the frontier, giving 
some very shocking details of the massacres committed 
by the Indians upon the defenceless inhabitants... The 
rule was suspended, and the House, on motion of Mr, 
DUNCAN, wentinto Committee of the Whole on. the. 
state of the Union, Mr. Taytor, in the chair,upon that bill 


The bill being read, AE = 

Mr. CARSON objected to the clause of the bill which 
limits the number of the troops to be raised to ten eom- 
panies. He thought the namber of the troops oughtto 
be left entirely to the discretion of the President. : 

Mr. DUNCAN moved an amendment to the bill to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, and substitute.a 
provision that the President might receive eight hundred 
mounted gunmen as volunteers, to serve from the 1st.of 
April to the 1st of November in every year, and longerif 
necessary, receiving the same pay as the mounted troops 
of the United States, and appropriating $50,000 to cover. 
the expenses which might acerue. In supporting. the 
amendment, Mr. D. said he bad long foreseen the neces- 
sity of raising a permanent corps of mounted men for ğe- 
fending the frontier. About the first proposition. he ever 
submitted for the consideration of Congress, wasione, 
in 1828, for raising eight companies of mounted gunmen 
for that service.. His experience convinced him that it 
was the only force that could be relied on to keep.the 
savages in proper subjection; and he firmly believed 
that all the distress and bloodshed that had just, heen 
heard of in Illinois would have been avoided if Congress 
had adopted the plan he then and now suggested. - No 
number of United States’ soldiers on foot could restore 


relieved in workhouses ‘or fromthe poor rates! Now, | wealth increased in the hands of the few the condition 
t 
peace and confidence to the citizens residing in that coun- 
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the soldier thus called out was nothing compared with 
the injury done to the whole community residing near: 
the frontier, who were compelled to fly from their homes, 
and ‘sacrifice not only the produce and Jabor of the sea- 
gon, necessary for their support, but all the effects they 
possess are left behind and are generally destroyed. 
The bill he- had just. offered- would remedy all these 
evils. It was a measure not. only of justice, but hu- 
mamty, and he hoped it would be adopted without de- 
lay, ashe thoughtit very probable that these troopscould, 
avid hoped they would, if necessary, be raised in time 
to assist in expelling and chastising the war party of 
Indians which have just committed the outrages on the 
citizens of Hlinois. : 

Mr. D. said if the expense could be thought an object, 
he was satisfied an important saving would accrue from 
the adoption of the amendment. > The proposal was that 
each of these volunteers should furnish his own horse; 
and as this force would not be needed in winter time, 
(for it was not the habit of the Indians to make war in 
the winter.) thecountry would be: saved the expense of 
the keeping of these. horses during all the winter 
months—-an: expense which must. be incurred if the 
United States’ troops should be employed. The young 
men of the country who would constitute these volun- 
teers all owned horses, and were accustomed to taking 
care of them. ‘They were to’ be allowed forty cents a 
day for the use of their borses, and such an allowance 
would occasion a great saving if compared with the ex- 
pense that mnst be incurred should the United States’ 
troops be mounted at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. DRAYTON proposed to amend the amendment 
of Mr. Duncan, so as to increase the number of troops 
from eight hundred to one thousand. 

Mr. DUNCAN accepted this amendment as a modifi- 
cation. 

Mr. DRAYTON said he was exceedingly anxious of 
impressing on the House the policy, he might almost 
say the necessity, of adopting the measure now pro- 
posed. According to the best of his recollection, a plan 
exactly similar to this had been heretofore reported to 
the House by the Military Committee. Yet, notwith- 
standing the reasoning contamed an the report had been 
corroborated by the opinion of those best acquainted 
with the nature of Indian warfare, he referred to such 
men as Gen. Clark, Gov. Cass, Gen. Gaines, Gen Atkin- 
son, and the very experienced gentleman at present a 
member of this House from Missouri, [Mr. Asniey, } the 
measure had failed to meet with the approbation of a 
majority. of the Louse. At the time the committee 
could only suggest what would be the probable conse- 
quences of refusing to organize such a force, ‘The com- 
mittee had stated that the frontiers would be liable to 
be attacked; and although there existed at that time 
nothing which deserved the name of an Indian war, 
even yet depredations had been committed, murders 
perpetrated, and even the soldiers of the United States 
massacred almost within sight of the garrisons. It 
would have heen a vain attempt to pursue the Indians 
who had committed these outrages, for they were all 
mounted on fleet horses, while troops of the United 
States consisted of infantry alone, and they were there- 
fore compelled to.endure all the insults and injuries so 
sure to arise from Indian: hostility. But now the very 
evils which the committee had then predicted had ac- 
tually occurred, It appeared that the Indians had at- 
tacked not merely the regular troops and the militia of 
Minois, but had murdered women, old men, and chil- 
dren. It was impracticable to put astop to these 
dreadful outrages, because the. United States’ troops 
had no horses ou which to pursue. the enemy. The 
mounted militia of Ulinois had been called out, but 
their party had been partially defeated. It appeared 
that the Sacs, the Sioux; and the Pottawatomies, had 
united and were collecting a formidable force. . What 


was wanted-in order to check them was the peculiar 
species of troops which the amendment proposed to: call 


‘into action. Without troops of this deseription, though 


the number of our regulars should be tripled, no im- 
pression could be made upon the Indian force. But 
these mounted riflemen could -assail the Indian villages, 
anticipate and. break up associations and combinations 
which would otherwise be sure to be formed, aud by 
obtaining and rapidly trausmitting information might 
defeat the designs of the enemy, In an emergency the 
amount of expense was comparatively. of little mo- 
ment; but calculations which -had carefully been made 
went to show that the proposed measúre would Le ac- 
companied with a saving of the public money. . In con- 
sequence of the United States’ troops not being mount- 
ed, it had been necessary to call out the militia, The 
pay of these forces, the hiring of steamboats for their 
transportation, and all the other expenses incidental to 
such a service, had amounted. to far:more than it-would 
have cost to mount and equip: the regular troops. It 
was the understanding that the troops raised ander this 
bill were to be kept in commission only ŝo longas their 
services might be necessary, and during the winter 
they would be no expense to the Government, <Mr. Dy 
trusted that the amendment would receive the assent of 
the committee. Mages 
Mr. WATMOUGH said that if he understood. the 
amendment which had been read, it proposed to substi- 
tute for the ten companies of the United States’ troops 
proposed by the bill, a calling.ont of mounted volun- 
teers, He was induced by a serious sense of duty to op-. 
pose the amendment, being convinced from the small 
experience he himself possesed, that the amendment, in- 
stead of promoting, would prove prejudicial to the ob- 
ject in view, and would be injurious in its general effect 
upon the frontiers; The object would be much better 
accomplished by mounting ten companies of the regular 
troops of the United States, who were. completely dis- 
ciplined, than by calling out a number of the yeomanry 
of the country, withdrawn from the domestic scenes-of: 
life, and exposed to the pernicious and demoralizing ef- 
fects of military service. It was a mistake in the gen- 
tleman from Hliinois to suppose that in a service of" this 
kind the strictest discipline was not necessary. Such a: 
notion was entirely erroneous. It was scarce possible 
to conceive of a situation where such discipline was. more 
demanded than on our Northwestern frontiers, The 
slightest error might lead to the most fatal consequences ; 
and what could be expected from raw troops suddenly 
called out into such a dangerous service? It was not 
to be supposed that any militiaman going for the first’ 
time into battle would act as the soldier. Besides, the 
transfer from the character of chasseur to that of a light: 
infantry man, was a change not to be expected from 
volunteers called out in the manner proposed ; but the 
United States’ troops were throughly drilled as light in- 
fantry men, and accustomed to manceuvre as such: 
mounting them on horseback would make no difference 
in their habits of discipline. They were besides inured 
to hardship, and perfectly under the control of their 
officers. From a view of the whole case, he thought it 
infinitely better to entrust the safety of the frontiers to 
mounted regulars than to mounted volunteers, He 
should not allude to the expense; foron that subject he 
was comparatively. indifferent. If the expense... were: 
tenfold, the money would be well. expended in saving. 
the life of one of our fellow-citizens, in reseuing ‘one 
unprotected female from the barbarities of Indian war- 
fare. Mr. W. was in favor ot the bill as it camë from 
the Senate, and hoped that the amendment would not 
prevail. i ; i N 
Mr. ROOT called for the reading of the amendment, 
and was about to address the House, but, i fa 
Mr. ASHLEY had obtained the floor, and proceeded 
to observe. that he was not in favor either of the bill or 
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of the amendment, as they now stood, and, unless the 
amendment should be modified, he must vote for the 
bill in preference. He therefore proposed to amend 
the amendment by striking out that part of it which 
confined the services of these troops to the period be- 
tween the 1st of April-and the 1st of November, and 
proposing that it should be extended. to three years. 
Mr: A. said he had some experience on the frontier, and 
he knew that a force of the kind proposed now to be 
raised must have a good deal of practice before it could 
become efficient. He disagreed in toto with the view 
expressed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Warmoven}] The regular troops now in garrison on 
the frontier were wholly unfit for this service; yet he 
should prefer even them to men enlisted for eight months 
only. They would not become qualified for the ser- 
vice in that time. His opinion was that the President 
of the United- States, who was well acquainted with 
this description of service, might, by a judicious selec- 
tion from the army of the United States, get together 
six or eight companies who might answer tolerably well 
—they would be improving, and in a year or two might 
become efficient, and in the meanwhile their force 
would be constantly augmenting by new enlistments ; 
and those who, after a time of trial, should prove to be 
unqualified, might be exchanged for others more effi- 
cient. But he preferred the species of force- proposed 
by the amendment, provided it were. enlisted for a 
stflicient length of time. The frontier was constantly 
in. danger, and it was due to those who inhabited it to 
keep up something in the nature of a permanent force 
for its security. A vast number of Indians were located 
upon our border, and there was not one band of their 
whole number but contained very many dissatisfied indi- 
viduals, who were ready to take up arms against the 
whites the first moment there should appear any prob- 
ability of support and success. This was especially 
true of the Northern Indians, who were in constant in- 
tercourse with the British traders. That we should 
have an Indian war, Mr. A, had fully anticipated, and 
had expressed himself to that effect, but he had not ex- 
pected that it would come so soon. He had not believ- 
ed that any of them would have been so bold as to 
make an open attack: upon our posts until they had 
previously accommodated the disputes aud difficulties 
which existed among themselves. He had not doubted 
that. as soon as that could be done their whole force 
would. be turned against us, With such neighbors it 
was necessary to have an efficient force to protect the 
Santa Fe trade, and secure the safety of the frontiers. 
The Government, however, had given anew pledge on 
this eubject——a pledge to protect the Indians from each 
other. Mr, A. was sorry for this, though regret came 
now.toolate. ‘To fulfil that pledge would require a mili- 
tary force greater than the entire amount of our army 
as at present organized; and, what was worse, every 
interference on our part would involve us more and 
more in Indian enmities and dissensions. Had a bill 
like this passed the House when it was first proposed, 
it would have saved to the country hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars; and, what. was of far. greater conse- 
quence, it would have prevented the Indians from 
making the dangerous discovery that, man to man, 
they were equal to us in war. Mr. A. was opposed to 
that part of the amendment of the gentleman from 
North. Carolina which proposed. that each volunteer 
should furnish his own horse: so soon as his horse died, 
or was lost, the man was on foot, he had no horse, and 
he was unable to furnish’ himself with another, and thus 
the service lost both man and horse. Mr. A. thought 
it much better that the Government should furnish the 
horses, and thei, when one horse was lost, another 
would be supplied: Mr. A. himself had been a militia 
officer, and had, had the command assigned him of a 
large. amount of this sort of . force. -He uniformly 


fonnd these mounted rangers the most disorderly and 
unmanageable troops under his command, and in many 
instances he had been in favor of punishing them. 
They had the election of their own officers, and their 
whole behavior proved that they did not consider 
themselves as under the same rules of discipline and 
subordination as other troops in the service. Mr. A. 
admitted that they were a very efficient force when- 
they could be managed, but he was in favor of no 
electioneering among the men. He went for officers 
regularly appointed, and for regular enlistments. At 
the end of one year’s service each of these rangers 
would be worth two raw recruits, at the end of two 
years he would be worth four, and so on at the end ‘of 
three years he would be fully worth six. Mr. A, 
could pick out men from that service who would whip 
any six fresh hands who could be brought. Bringing 
raw volunteers into the field, in comparison with men 
of this description, was like setting a man who had 
never had an axe in his hand to chop by the day along- 
side of those who had been used to it for years. The 
military service was a trade, the same as any other 
trade; the same principles applied to it; and if the 
Government enlisted men for only six months, they 
would have them forever in disorder. He was for the 
Government’s furnishing horses, and all other equip- 


ments that the troops might need. He was persuaded: 


that it would in the end be found to be the cheapest way. 

Mr, CARR, of Indiana, said that he perfectly agreed 
in the view and the plan of the gentleman from Minois,. 
[Mr. Duncay.] His only objection to the amendment 
was that he thought the number of eight hundred men 
unnecessarily large. He thought that six hundred 
would be the utmost that could be required; and that 
number oi mounted volunteers would be more efficient for 
the purposes of Indian warfare than all the regulars 
that the United States could bring into the field. Who 
ever heard of such a thing as mounting one of those 
regulars on horseback? There was not one in twenty 
of them that could ride'a horse fifty yards; and if the 
Government should furnish them with horses, they knew 
nothing about taking care of them, and would destroy 
just as many horses as were put under their management, 
But if the ranger was suffered to furnish his own horse, 
he would feel an interest in taking care of him. Mr. C. 
did not speak without some experience to warrant him 
—he had been three years in the frontier service dur- 
ing the last war, and he was able to testify that troops 
of the description now proposed to be raised, were, in 
actual service, far more efficient than any others. The 
expense to the country would be much less than that of 
mounting the regular troops ; indeed, he should consider 
the money expended in mounting the regulars as so much 
thrown away. There would be no difficulty in raising 
the force proposed: there were men at this moment in 
Indiana and Illinois, who could speedily raise the num- 
ber proposed, and who would be willing to vouch with 
their lives for the safety of the frontier. 

Mr. ASHLEY added to his former remarks that there 
would be as much danger from November to April as: 
during any other part of the year. 

Mr. PEARCE said that, as far he had been able to 
hear what was said by the gentleman from Missouri, he 
understood that gentleman to be satisfied with the pro- 
visions of the bill; and as the amendment which that 
gentleman “had proposed went, in Mr. P.’s apprehen- 
sion, to make the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois worse, and not better, he was opposed to them 
both. The House ought not. to permit itself, under a 
state-of excited feeling produced by the commu- 
nications which had been read, to pass a bill which 
it would have been unwilling to pass if it had 
not heard of these recent outrages. He did not 
believe that every gentleman had heard the amend- 
ment» proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, 
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© sions, (once before to his knowledge, ) seemed to be that 
é the soldiers were unable to ride. Well, if this were so, 
> he presumed they might be taught. Our-skeleton 
army, which was intended to be expanded whenever 


sented them. He presumed they could be taught the 
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‘true, that niot onein ten of our regular troops could ride 
x horse fifty yards; they would roll off likè so many 
bagsof cottou.” Besides, what would be gained? If they 
took these men from the line, their place must be sùp- 
plied by the same numberof infantry. It had been’said 
that it would be ‘cheaper for the United States to fur- 
nish the horses, ` An allusion had been made to the large 
sums which the House -had-paid in claims for horses lost. 

Gentlemén seemed to think that we had no mounted 
troops in service during the last war; but those who had 
been under command of his friend:and-colleague at his 
right, [Mr. Jonnsow,] but that was a great mistake. A. 
large number had been organized under Governor Shel- 
by. And gentlemen were under a great error when they 
affirmed, as he had sometimes heard them do, that the 
Government had paid for more horses than ever were in 
the field. But supposing the United States ‘were’ to far- 
nish the horses, who weré to take care of them? Was 
ita light infantry man, who did not know how to bridle 
a horse if it was given him? nor how’ to doctor him‘if 
he should get the colic? “The United States’ quarter- 
master was to put a-horse into the hands of one of those 
foot soldiers: well; he would in a short time get a little 
lame: as soon as this happened, he must be sold, fetch ` 
what price he might—ten dollars, or five dollars, sold. 
he must be, and another put’ in his place, soon to share 
the same fate. But if the horse was the property of 
the man that rode him, he would be well taken care of, 
and if he got a little lame, instead of being sold for a 
song, he would be suitably treated, and sooner than 
give him up, the owner would dismount and drive his 
horse before him, (a sight that Mr. W. had often wit- 
nessed;) he would stick to him till he dropped on the 
way, or was lost in a swamp. f 

The gentleman from Rhode Island wanted the cadets 
from West Point to command regulars put on horseback, 
and thus the gentleman would fight the Indians. “Why, 
the little band that was now in arms would beat a thou- 
sand of such troops. These West Point gentlemen weré, 
no doubt, very learned, and would fight very scientific. 
ally ; but they were not the men to fight Indians. ° Mr, 
W: was decidedly in favor of a mounted corps, and; uri- 
der the present state of excitement, the Government 
might easily raise from six:hundred to one thousand of 
such troops in twenty days. Let each man ‘have ‘hig 
own-horse and his own gun, and let each company have 
its own captain. But, if the Government was to send 
a recruiting officer to enlist such citizens as were fit for 
this service, it would take the whole three years to 
raise such a corps, This sort of men would ‘not risk 
their lives under a man they did not know, because he 
had a United States’ epaulette on his shoulder. They 
were very willing to be placed under field officers be- 
longing to the Government, but: they must have them- 
selves the choosing of their own company officers, Mr. 
W. was utterly opposed to the whole project of mount- 
ing a thousand regulars on horseback. It would be 
better to have the same number of rangers on foot. 
They would travel faster, and do more service than 
those regulars on horseback. If gentlemen really 
wished to protect the frontiers, let them organize six 
hundred or one thousand mounted rangers, 

Mr. DUNCAN said he would not detain the House by 
making a speech in reply to those who preferred em- 
ploying regular troops for the defence of the frontier; 
but would request: the Clerk to read a correspondence 
between himself, the present Secretary of War, and Gene- 
ral Gaines, in 1828, when he brought this subject before 
Congresss._ [The correspondence was read accordingly. ] 

Mr. ASHLEY said that it was not his plan to place 
these volunteers under the United States’ officers now in 
service, But he desired that they should be raised like 
other troops, and that they should feel themselves un- 
der the same obligation to preserye discipline with other 


daly weighed its effect. -If it should be adopted as 
andei. it ould-authiorize the President: ofthe United. 
States, at- his own discretion, to organize “a mountet 
corps of a thousand men, and to retain them in service 
for three! years. Now, suppose that within six months 
the Indians should be exterminated; or that in ‘some 
other way the war should cease, and that there should 
be no prospect of future depredation, this bill authorized 
the President, though differing on the subject of Indian 
affairsfrom a majority of the American people, and par- 
ticularly the inhabitants on the frontiers, to: continue 
such a force, and keep it at his disposal for three ‘years. 
Was the committee prepared to give him sucha power? 
.. Here Mr, ASHLEY interposed to say that he would 
modify. his amendment by adding the words “if not 
sooner discharged.” 
© Mr PEARCE resumed, He'did not thigk the modifi- 
cation made the matter much better. Who was to dis- 
charge: them? : The President had it in his discretion to 


discharge them or not.. ae 
Mr. P. proceeded to inquire from whatsouree. ought 
such a, force to be drawn, and answered the inquiry by 
saying, from the regular army, which was now rusting 
for want of service, and whose officers were anxious for 
an opportunity to-enter the field. If there was. to be 
any fighting, let those promising boys from West. Point 
have an opportunity of seeing a little of it. It would 
be an advautage to them to learn something of this sort 
of service. The main objection to this bill, which he 
believed had passed the Senate at three different ses- 


circumstances might require: it, ought to be taught all 
kinds. of service whenever the opportunity was. pre- 


science of taking care of horses, if there was any science 
in the matter. One thing was pretty certain, that who- 
ever took care of the horses, the Government would ‘have 
to pay for at least all that were lost. He hoped, on 
every principle, that the bill would pass as it came from 
the Senate. The amendment proposed that these vol- 
unteers were to serve from the 1st of April to- the Ist 
of November. If that should become a law, it was not 
hard to believe that the Indians. would, somehow, by 
hook or by crook, come to learn that such was the fact, 
and they would, of course, adapt their warfare to the 
circumstances, and when they meditated a blow on the 
frontier, they would wait until the volunteers were dis- 
charged. What was then to protect the frontiers from 
November to April? Butif the regular troops of the 
United States were retained on the spot, under the com- 
mand of an officer of high standing, that would be 
known to the Indians, and the presence of such a force 
would be an effectual protection. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said that neither of the amendments 
seemed to have been resisted on the score of expense. 
If that was.to be an item in the calculation, he had no 
hesitation. in saying that the mounted volunteers would 
be cheaper in the end than mounting the troops of the 
army. He had had an opportunity of seeing both in ac- 
tual service at the same time, and the result was, that 
he had rather. have two hundred mounted volunteers 
upon their own horses, and with their own officers, than 
one thousand of the. dilapidated, worn out.” garrison 
‘troops of the United States, put on horses furnished by 
the Government. What was wanting in this service was 
woodsmen, young, active, and strong, and accustomed 
to horsemanship from their infancy. Where would the 
Government get such a force? By taking the old men 
that were in their forts, men from forty-five to fifty and 
sixty years of age, scraped together from the refuse of 
our cities and towns? It was a matter of fact, and but 
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troops. As to their -having the election of their own 
officers, he was entirely opposed to it. Its natural ten- 
dency was to.relax discipline ; for an officer would be 
backward in controlling or punishing his men, from the 
fear of losing his election. : 
Mr. DUNCAN said that the organization of the corps Sy 
was éntristed to the President, and the amendment au- f Mr, ASHLEY said he had often been urged tothe 
thorized hirn to retain. the troops in service longer than | same effect by the Secretary of War. `> oe 
November, if he deemed it expedient. Nor was he|.. Mr. GRENNELL called gentlemen to remember tha, 
obliged to employ the whole number of one thousand | while they sat there disputing, the frontiers were alreddy 
amen, if he should deem a less number to be sufficient. drenched:in blood, and would soon be given up’ toll 
< Mm SEVIER said that he entirely concurred in the | the desolating horrors of Indian warfare, unless some 
‘Opinion, that.a. corps of mounted volunteers would be in- | effectual remedy should be provided. The mode of this 
finitely preferable to regulars. What were the garrison | relief was of Jess importance than its promptitúde, 
. troops? They consisted generally of the refuse of soci- | Whatever was done ought to be done soon. It was true 
-ety, collected in the cities and seaport towns; many of | that the House had received no communication fromthe 
them broken down with years and infirmities; none of | President op the subject, but orders had been given to 
them used to ride, nor in anywise fit for the service to | General Atkinson, which contained the vicws of the Ry 
be assigned them. Gentlemen must recollect that out} ecutive. Those orders had been given on a presumptith 
on the frontier they had no roads, These troops must | that the force already in that quarter was sufficientlit 
be able to move where there were no roads, and that | the occasion: it had proved not to be sufficient, and-fu 
with ease and rapidity. Such a service required a] ther force must be provided. From the views of tik 
woodsman, and called for men accustomed to travel| tary men, and men, too, well experienced in Indian 
through the woods, and who knew how to support| warfare, which had been submitted to the House, Mi, 
themselves upon their way. Gentlemen ought to re-| G. had no doubt that the amendment proposed by the 
member that they could not be carrying about supplies | gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Dunoan]. pointed out the 
from one part of the woods and swamps to another in| true course to be pursued. The gentleman from Rhode 
baggage. wagons. ‘These rangers must live in a great | Island wished to take this force from the regular anny, | 
degree by the use of their guns. They must be accus- | because the soldiers loved fighting. That was'Mr:G4 
‘tomed to shoot deer and buffalo. Of what use would | reason for not employing them in this service; they 1 
be an old regular mounted for the first time on a. horse, | consisted of the dregs and outeasts of society, collected 
under such. circumstances? As to the case which the jat the rendezvous in our seaport towns, men. of evil 
entlemen from Rhode Island had put, that all the In-| habits and ferocious passions; why should such: meh 
fians were to be exterminated, and their difficulties at | not love fighting? But Mr. G. apprehended that they 
an end in six months, there was not much danger on | loved fighting too much, and when gisehargod tiy 
that score. Discontent prevailed, and had long prevail- | would, from their fighting tempers and habits of 4 
ed, on the frontier. It was daily increasing. The j| pation, become a nuisance in the community; a fungi 
friendly Indians and the hostile Indians were already | on the body politie, which would need excision: Bul 
at war, and the causes of discontent would operate for | the substantial yeomanry of the country, residing; ant 
years to come. There were, to the west of our bound- | having long resided, in the vicinity of Indians, wéte 
ary line, nations of Indians who had always owned the | acquainted with the Indian character, habits, and:mode 
country. The United States’ Government had gone on | of warfare; they had seen these people iu peace. aid 
and placed our friendly Indians upon the soil, and they | war, and were the only description of persons tit‘to 
consumed: the buffalo which the. others considered as} meet and to defeat them. They could encounterwile » 
their own; for it must be remembered that these Indi- | with wile, and frustrate one stratagem by another;ant ` 
ans regarded the buffalo in their hunting grounds with | turn upon these savage men their own schemes-of uh 
just the same feelings of property and ownership as we| prise and blood. Such troops might be relied apon; 
looked upon the stock in our pastures. And the result | they had a stake in the community they weredetend — 
was.a state of feeling extremely hostile to the new | ing, and once in the field, they would do ‘their duty . 
‘comers, and to the Government which had placed them | with promptitude and efficiency, putting. their heat © 
‘there. As long as this state of things existed, there | into their-act. Nor would such men lose, as had bem ` 
would be seeds of war ever ready tospringforth. Mr. S. | apprehended by some gentlemen, their civil habity'ly ` 
considered three years as a period of enlistment quite | a temporary tour of military duty. When it’ wa 
short. enough. Companies organized for only a few] over, they would again put on the vestments ‘of pent, 
months were usually but too much. like himself, but | and return to the habits, feelings, and occupations of 
little disposed to submit to discipline, and bow to the | domestic life. Who could listen to : the stateniett 
powers that be. To raise such a corps as was proposed 
for. a. time short of three years, would, in his opinion, 
be next to useless. Should they be enlisted for that 
length of time, and if the present storm should blow 
-over sooner, they would be discharged. 
Mr. H. EVERETT said that the letters just read were 
addressed to an individual, not to the House. He asked. 
why had not the Executive informed the House that a 
state of-war existed? Why had it not taken the respon- 
sibility of recommending the measures necessary for the 
defence of the Western frontier? The responsibility 
was now assumed by the House; they were left to act on 
information derived from the papers of the day, or from 
“unofficial letters: they were now engaged in debating 
the various plans suggested in the bill and. amendments. 
Those most interested disagree -as to the course to be 
adopted. Those less acquainted -with the subject had} 
much reason to regret that the- Executive had not fur- 
nished the House with its views; that, for himself, he 


‘should think the bill ought to be postponed for the pre. 
sent, until the House should be further informed: Hy 
would, however, make no motion. for that purpose,” 
Mr. DRAYTON explained, and stated that this-very 
plan had long since been pressed upon: the House py 
the War Department. os 


made by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr CARK} to 
the opinions of such men as Cass. and Gaines, and 
the testimony of the honorable gentleman from Tihao > 
and not be satisfied that this amendment suggested‘the - 
wise and proper course! There was no dangeithit 
these farmers would become corrupted by their- fiig 
camp, and a:summer’s tour of duty in. defenesof ther 
farms and their firesides. Mr. G. concluded 
ing it as his own decided conviction that poliey;it 
‘manity, and economy, all concurred -in demanding tit 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ilinots ‘shotld | 
be adopted; but what was most of all. demauded wis 
despatch, k griit A RE 
Mr. ADAIR spoke forisome time, but in a voičeinst 
dible at the reporter's seat, The few faint sounds thet 
reached it, conveyed theimpression:that-he was advoul | 
ing the plan of mounted men, and-he was believed to sy. 
that one of these troops would be worth five ofany other 
description. [From the experience andistandiag of Gene 
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imperfectly heard by the House.] Ree eet 
Mr. VANCE thought that, as the present bill proposed 
' a permanent system of frontier defence, it required some 
deliberation. before it.was passed into. a law. It-was 
|. probable that the Indian. hostilities that now -existed 
| would: speedily be quelled, and the bill should be con- 
° sidered not so much in reference to the existing case, as 
> toits permanent effects, Mr. V; considered the proposed. 
j 
i: 


number of mounted men to be too large; he concurred 
with the gentleman -from Indiana [Mr. Carr] in-believ- 
ing that a much smaller number, say five hundred, 
would be amply sufficient. Mr. V. was opposed, too, to 
that. feature of the amendment which provided that 
each trooper should furnish his own horse. Let the 
Government furnish the horses, So far from the men’s 
being careless of their horses because they were supplied 
by Government, if a proper sort of corps was raised, the 
men would take pride in keeping their horses in-good 
condition. A man would not be likely to feel indiffer- 
ent to the animal on whom his own life must so greatly 
depend. . Mr. V. regretted that, on the reorganization 
of the army, the dragoons had been dispensed with ; 

; and still more that the old “ranger” or “spy” was no 
. longer found among the kind of troops we employed. 
. This kind of men was now to be found only among the 
_ trappers on the Rocky Mountains; but if the Govern- 
ment had a corps of two hundred of these rangers, and 

~ would add to that a proper number of mounted gunmen, 
they would have nothing to fear from the Indians, 
Those trappers feared no Indians; they followed them 
“by their trail, and fought with them and beat them, 
‘man to man, which was what no other species of troops 
` ever could do. Mr. V. objected to the tone in which 
gentlemen had spoken of the regular soldiers, and re- 
ferred to cases in the last war where mounted militia 
had been saved, by the coming up of the regulars, from 
total destruction. Even before the battle of the Horse 
Shoe, the militia were retreating when they met the 
regulars, and these had had a large share in the obtain- 
ing of the decisive victory which followed. Mr. V. 

= would be in favor of organizing two companies of the 
rangers of whom he had spoken, and five companies of 
mounted men. But if the Government wanted the ser- 
vices of those Rocky Mountain boys, they must pay for 


itv. This kind of troops could not be got under a dollar: 


a day, and their services were well worth it. : 

Mr, CLAY was satisfied, from the explanations given, 
that'a mounted. corps would be the proper force. But 
he rose to reply to. a remark of the gentleman from Ohio, 
who had said that the mounted men were retreating on 
a certain occasion, and had been saved by the regulars. 
He denied that the militia had ever retreated during 
the whole of the Creek war. 3 

Some further explanations passed between Mr. CLAY 
and Mr, VANCE, in which the latter disclaimed all in- 
tention of reflecting upon him who had been command- 
er of the forces in that war. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Asntzy’s amend- 
ment, which ‘was rejected. 

‘The amendment proposed by Mr. Duncay was then 
agreed to—yeas.79, nays 31, 5 

:The committee rose, and reported the bill, and it was 
read a third time, and passed. : 

The House then again went into Committee of the 
Whole on Bs! 


_ THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. BELL concluded his speech on the subject, com- 
menced yesterday, (and given. entire above.) 

Mr. DOUBLEDAY, of New. York, desired; without 
occupying much time, to notice, ina cursory manner, 
some: of the theories at had been put forth in this dis- 
cussion... Surely, said he, if,.as urged by some, there isa 
hostility of interests between diferet sections of the 


The Tarif, © 


ral Apam, it is to be regretted that his remarks were so-| 


[E. of R. 
country, the evil should. not be aggravated by extreme 


differences of opinion on the great principles of political 
economy: My object, siris rather to detect fallacies 


| than to establish any theory of my own; and I will.ob- 


serve that the operations of trade arè so complicated 
that almost all theories aré incorrect in their practical 
results, © °° ? ae ; 

‘That the consumer of protécted articles usually pays 
a ‘bounty to the manufacturer, as well as tax to the 
Government, I-coneeive to be true; but I conceive, also,, 
that the amount of the bounty so paid is overrated by 
the opponents of the protective system. Their theories 
are correct only when prices aré so regulated as to pro- 
duce an active competition between the foréign and do- 
mestie article; and even then the competition will reduce 
the price somewhat below the usual price of the foreign 
article, added to the impost and charges, When the 
duty is“insufficient for protection, nothing is pat: for 
bounty. The whole amount of the tax goes into the 
public treasury. When the duty amounts to prohibi- 
tion, the bounty is less than the duty; and in some casés 
is nothing at all. New, no single principle can: accom 
modate itself to these variations. Hence opposite dog- 
mas may be equally maintained, will be equally correct, 
and, I may add, equally fallacious. Hence, too, when 
gentlemen undertake to calculate in dollars and cents 
the amount of tribute paid by one section of the country 
to another section, I object not only that their reasoning 
is fallacious, but that it is calculated to exasperate one 
section without convincing the other. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrrz] 
has: put forth a theory which I conceive to be about as 
correct as most theories which attempt to draw from a 
very complicated and ever-varying series of facts a defi- 
nite result. He urges that the producer pays the exact. 
amount of the impost levied on the articles for which his 
productions are exchanged, and. that he pays this’ 
amount chiefly by way of an increased price on all the 
articles of his consumption, which increase of price: is 
caused by a depreciation in the relative value of money. 
On the other hand, it is contended that money cannot 
depreciate more than about a per centage sufficient to 
pay for its exportation to foreign markets. That a me- 
tallic dollar cannot so depreciate in this country that it’ 
shall not bear about its usual relation to a gold sove- 
reign, or a pound note of the Bank of England, I readily 
admit. . But that money bears about a uniform relation 
to commodities and labor in all countries, notwithstand-- 
ing commercial restrictions, I consider a most absurd 
proposition. Its value in this respect is subject to almost 
endless variations, What! will a dollar purchase as much 
labor in New York as in China or in Englandf How - 
then has it an exact relative value in diffèrent countries? 

I conceive it to be true that the people of the South 
suffer by the operation of the tariff; and that they 
suffer in this way. Prices have greatly fallen in the 
general markets of the world. Their productions are 
sold in the general markets of the wold ; the price is 
neither increased nor kept up by our restrictions, and 
the money is worth leas, will purchase less of the con- 
veniences of life, in consequence of our commercial re- 
gulations, whilst they derive no material benefit from 
the protective system. But does not the gentlemen 
know that the proceds of the sales of cotton are exchang- 
ed for teas as well as broadcloths? Dees he not know: 
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foreign markets? 
circumstances, I think he will find the rule, that the 
taxes are paid by the. consumers, as nearly accurate as 
any general rule applied to this subject. 

-I admit, even in this view of the case, that the South 
suffers in.consequence of our restrictions. I will vote 
for any measure calculated to relieve her, which shall 
not sweep away the interests created by our previous 
legislation; and I will do this the more readily, as I 
am convinced, I think, every one who has well consid- 
ered the subject must be convinced that this Govern- 
mentis not strong enough to keep up a permanent sys- 
tem of legislation for the benefit of monopolies, classes, 
and sections. ; 

. Iwould, under existing circumstances, protect the 
manufacturer as far as possible, without sacrificing other 
and greater interests. But when the manufacturer tells 
me that he wants higher protection than fifty dollars on 
every hundred of his production, he asks too much, and 
Tam almost tempted to grant him nothing. When he 
tells me that he must have a permanent protection of 
even fifty dollars on the hundred, I would tell him that 
he had better give over a pursuit which must perpe- 
tually require such a heavy tax on the other interests 
of the country. We cannot so protect the farmer. No, 
sir; we cannot so protect even the wool grower. The 
production of wool must soon reach the point of expor- 
tation, and then one hundred per cent. protection will 
not keep up the price above the price in foreign mar- 
kets, Even with the present production, and the pre- 
sent high duties, the manufacturers can knock down the 

rice at. once, by a small importation from abroad. 

Hence, even the wool grower has much less interest in 
this system than is generally imagined. I am willing 
his protection shall be somewhat diminished, to settle 
and quiet the country, but I must say that the bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Manufactures will be rather 
unequal in its operation. I do not complain so much 
that it withdraws protection from a portion of my con- 
stituents, as that it still imposes a tax on all of them of 
about one hundred per cent. on several necessary articles 
of consumption. I should prefer a principal of uniform 
operation, which should protect all branches of domestic 
industry that have a just claim to protection, that may 
eventually protect themselyes without perpetually tax- 
ing the country. For I do not admit that taxes neces- 
sarily cheapen commodities. I agree. with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] that our acts of 
legislation have much less effect on foreign markets 
than we are apt to imagine. 

Well, sir, I would afford protection to different branch- 
es of industry, which exist. in consequence of our legis- 
lation, by some principle as nearly uniform as possible in 
its operation. And as it is a fact well established by 
experience, that a slow and gradual reduction of duties 
discourages importations, I would reduce the duties so 
gradually that every branch of industry which can be 
eventually carried on without a permanent tax on the 
country, should remain uninjured, whilst I would, in 
the final result, take away all cause of contention or 
complaint in every section of the Union. . 

Such was the object of the amendment which I have 
had printed and laid on your tables. I-will not move 
it at present, perhaps not at all; but with a view of en- 
grafting some of its principles on the bill reported by the 
Committee .on Manufactures, I intend, when it shall be 
in order, to propose the following amendment : 

_ And be it further enacted, ‘That from and after the 
third day of March, 1838, on all duties, whether specific 
or ad valorem, which shall amount to more than 
per cent, ad valorem, there shall be an annual reduction 
of ten per cent. on the rate of said duties at the time of 
making. the said reductions, till they amount to no more 
than —-— per cent. ad valorem. 
Mr. EVANS, of Maine, then obtained the floor ; and 


2 


The House adjourned. 


Ifthe gentleman will weigh all these | 


MONDAY, JUNE 11. 


GEORGIA AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


This being petition-day, brought up-again the consid. 
eration of a memorial concerning the Cherokees, present. 
ed some days ago by Mr. Pzxpieton, together with his 
motion to refer the same, with certain instructions, te, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. ey 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, rose in reply to the remarks 
of-Mr. Penpieron. He said, the memorial presented), 
that honorable gentleman was of a precisely similar cha. 
rácter with that-of many others which had been addres. 
ed to.the House during the session, and which hadal 
been referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
ofthe Union. It was, therefore, to have been expected, 
said Mr. F., that this would have been disposed of inthe 
same way. But the gentleman is desirous of pursuing 
a different course, and asks a reference to a special eon- 
mittee, with special instructions to report a bill contain: 
ing particular provisions. I do not pretend to ex 
to the motion ;.1t was not only the gentleman’s right, but, 
ifit-was the wish of the memorialists, or was required b 
the nature of the complaint, it was his duty, to ‘submit 
this proposition. In presenting it, however, he has ac. 
companied it with some remarks which, as a represents. 
tive of the people of Georgia, I cannot suffer to pass ui- 
noticed. he 

The honorable gentleman has thought proper, in sup 
port of his motion, to enter into an investigation ofthe | 
powers of the General Government, and has, I frankly `} 
admit, sustained his views by weighty and highly re- 
spectable authorities. I shall imitate his example; and, 
in controverting his positions, I too will refer’ to the te 
cords of past times, and present for the consideration of 
the House facts as well as arguments, drawn from sout 
ces entitled to the highest credit. Tis 

The gentleman has favored us with his views of: the 
structure of this Government, and of the manner in 
which the federal constitution was formed. He espouses 
the doctrine which has long been a favorite one. with a: 
large party in our country, that the constitution was 
formed by the people of the United States as an aggre 
gate body; and, to establish his proposition, he resorts 
to that éxpression in the preamble to the constitution, 
“ We, the people,” which has been so often referred to 
for the same purpose. It is worthy of remark, thetthis 
argument was first advanced by those who were oppos- 
ed to the adoption of the constitution. At the time these 
words were inserted, the conclusion which has since 
been drawn from them never once occurred to the emi- 
nent men who were engaged in the formation of: that 
instrument; but the sagacity and foresightof Patrick 
Henry suggested that, in aftertimes, this phrase might 
be seized on as a pretext by those who were anxious to 
establish this as a great National Government, and sub 
sequent events have but too well verified the accuracy 
of the presentiment. 

The importance which has been attached to these 
words, and the use which has been made of them, have 
induced me, Mr. Speaker, to examine in what manner 
they were introduced into the constitution; ‘and if 
gentlemen will take the same trouble, they will candidly 
admit that an inference has been drawn from then 
never contemplated by the framersof that instrument” 
It will be remembered that when the convention which 
formed the constitution assembled, several plans or 
draughts were submitted to their consideration—one by 
Governor Randolph, of Virginie ; one by Mr. Charles 
Pinckney, ofSouth Carolina; and. one by Mr. Patter 
son, of New Jersey. After considerable discussion, 
these various plans were referred to a committee, 
called the Committee of Detail, who subsequently 
reported a draught of a constitution : and, -on compar 
ing it with the different plans submitted, itis very 0b- 
vious that the committee selected that of Mr. Pinckney 
as the basis of the draught which they reported. Ft ism 
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that the gentleman from New York is supported in his 
theory of the formation of this Government by ‘very high 
authority... Some of the most distinguished of our ‘public 
men have maintained the same doctrine ; but-we-can- 
not yield to-authority when reason is so directly at-war 
with it; thè sanction of a great name is not sufficient 
when it is controverted by, established acts. = out 
But admit, sir, for amoment, what the gentleman from. 


this plan of Mr. Pinckney that we first meet. with the ex- 
pression. which has since acquired such consequence ; 
and a reference to it will show:that the members of the 
convention did not; consider themselves as the delegates 
of the people of the United States as-one body, but that 
the members of each State, were the representatives. of 
each State; in its capacity-of a distinct social community. 
There is. something remarkable in the statement made in 
the journals of the convention, of the submission. of Mr. 
Pinckney’s plan, - It isfin these words: “ Mr[Charles 
Pinckney, one of the deputies of South Carolina, laid be- 
fore: the House, for their consideration, the draught of a 
Federal Government, to be agreed upon between the free 
and: independent States of America,” not between the 
people of the States as forming one consolidated republic. 
And what is the preamble of Mr. Pinckney’s draught? 
“We, the people of the States of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts,” dic. “do ordain, declare,” &c.—showing as 
clearly as words can indicate, that this Government was 
to be the result of a compact between the people of the 
different States, with those of the others; and this pre- 
amble was adopted by the Committee of Detail, and was 
unanimously agreed to by the convention, - Here we 
have the most satisfactory testimony not only of Mr. 
Pinckney’s views, but alsoof the whole convention. Nor. 
can any argument be drawn from the subsequent change 
which was made‘in the preamble by the Committee of 
Revision, to whom the draught reported by the Com- 
mittee of Detail was, after discussion, referred. The term 
“United States” was, no doubt, substituted for the names 
of the different States, for the sake of brevity; but the 
meaning is preserved, and the intention fully carried out 
by the declaration “ordain and establish this constitu- 
tion for the United States of America.” Had it been 
conceived that the constitution was forming by the peo- 
ple in their aggregate capacity, and for their govern- 
ment as one people, it could have been easily expressed ; 
and had they so intended, they would have “ ordained 
and established” it for the people, and not “for the 
States.” : 
But, Mr. Speaker, had the preamble stated expressly 
that the constitution was formed by the people as one 
body, it would have misrepresented the fact. The con- 
vention was called by authority of the States; the de- 
puties were appointed, not even by the people of the 
States, but by the State Legislatures—in the convention 
they voted by States—and the constitution, when 
formed, was submitted to the States for their adoption. 
If it had been considered as formed by the people at 
large, it would have been submitted to them in that ca- 
pacity, and the decision of a majority, according to the 
general principle in popular Governments, would have 
been sufficient for its ratification. Instead of this, how- 
ever, it was provided that the ratification of nine States 
should be necessary to put the Government into opera- 
tion; and even then, it was only to be the Government 
of those States thus ratifying. But, to show more con- 
clusively that the constitution was not made by the 
people of the United States in their aggregate capacity, 
at the time when the manner of its ratification and 
adoption was agreed on, it is a remarkable fact, that 
four of the thirteen States actually contained a majority 
of the people of the United States; so that this Gov- 
ernment might legitimately have gone into operation 
by the voice of a minority of the people by whose dele- 
gates it was formed. But, further, the ratification of 
nine States was to be “sufficient for the establishment 
of the constitution between the States so ratifying the 
same.” No State was to be bound by this instrument, 
but by its own express assent, Even though the people 
of twelve of the thirteen States had unanimously adopt- 
ed the constitution, it could not operate upon the in- 
habitants of the other. Howis it possible, then, to be- 
lieve that this is a government made by the people and 
not by the States? I am aware, as already remarked, 


tion was.formed by the people-as one great body, what: 
have they stipulated.as regards the powers conferred on 
the different. departments of this Government? What 
says the oft-repeated tenth article of the amendments to 


ted States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” Whether, then, this instrument is the: work 
of the whole people.in the aggregate, or of the States, 
they have conferred on this Government certain defined 
powers, and have fixed limits beyond. which. it :eannot, 
legally go. All other powers of Government ‘are: re- 
served to the respective States. The honor of having 


due to Massachusetts. The convention of that highly 
respectable commonwealth, in giving its assent to: the 


quiet the apprehensions of many of the good people ‘of 
this commonwealth, and more effectually to guard: 


ment,” certain amendments should be made. to thé con- 
stitution; the first of which is in these strong and -em- 


tion are reserved to the several States, to be by them 
exercised.” In this preamble we have diatinctly stated. 


the undue administration of the Federal. Goverment,” 


efforts to fix its limits. This proposition of the. Massa: 
chusetts convention furnishes another strong argument 


The delegation of power shows that it was a surrender 


were not conferring original powers, but were yielding 
up a portion of their sovereign powers, to be exercised 
by certain general agents. This idea is abundantly for- 
tified from the expression, “all the powers not delegated 
are reserved to the several States.” “Reserved” is a 
relative term, showing that all these powers belonged 
previously to the States; and as they did‘so belong; 
they could only be delegated by the States, : 
Let us now inquire, Mr. Speaker, what powers have 
been “delegated” to the judiciary department. of the 
Federal Government, We are called upon by the reso- 


e decision of the 


a mode for carrying into effect d 
nt of a State court, 


Supreme Court, where the jud 


tion a power so vast and important, when it might 


much: less. consequence? No, sir; had s` power 
been intended, it would have been inserted'in the con- 
stitution. - But, so far from this power having been. giv- 
en, it does not appear, from the journals of the con- 


New York so zealously contends for—that the constitu:’ 
the constitution? “The powers not delegated to the Uni-. 
interposed this safeguard for the rights of the States’ is: 


against an undue administration of the Federal Govern-. 


Here we have recorded evidence of the fears which ex: 
isted at that early day of the encroachments of federal - 
power; and experience teaches us how vain were the’ 


as to the manner in which the constitution was formed.. 


lutions of the gentleman from i York to provide’ 


constitution, proposed, in language worthy of lasting 
remembrance, that, in order to “remove the fears ard. 


phatic words: “That it be explicitly declared that alt- 
powers not expressly delegated by the aforesaid constitu- - 


the object of the proposed amendment: “to quiet the ap- 
prehensions of many of the people, and to guard against ' 


of powers then exercised by other agents.: The States ` 


in a criminal prosecution, has been appealed: from” 
and reversed. A previous and very important ingwiry » 
here presents itself: Does the constitution clothe the Sù: `, 
preme Court with this appellate power? It is not pre=* 
tended that it is expressed in the constitution, but itis“ 
alleged that it is plainly to be inferred. Sir, can it be 
believed that the convention would have left to implica-" 


have been so easily expressed; and that, ‘too, when i 
they have taken ‘the pains to insert Pais of | 
i 
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and are, therefore, inferior to the constitution. But sure 
ly no argument can be drawn from this source of the in. 
feriority of one tribunal to another. The gentlengn 
from New York has overlooked the fact that the: * infe; 
rior tribunals” mentioned in the constitution are such ag 
“Congress may establish ; ” excluding, therefore, enti 
ly, the idea that the State tribunals were contemplated, 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is another part.of the: pro! 
ceedings of the New York convention, to which £ bave 
heretofore had occasion in this House to refer; and. 
which I now invite the serious attention of the House, 
especially the honorable gentleman who has introduced. 
the resolutions under consideration. This convention 
have given indications of that presentiment which’ se 
strongly impressed the great orator of Virginia, They. 
participated in the apprehensions entertained by the 
good people of Massachusetts; and to guard. againat: 
the assumption of power not delegated to the Federal 
Government, they stated in express terms their ‘eon: 
struction of the constitution, and laid down certain prin. 
ciples and rights which they declared could “not: be 
abridged or violated ; ” and with this understanding they. 
ratified the constitution. Among these, was the follow.: 
ing: “That the judicial power of the United Statesin, 
cases in which a State may be a party, does. not extend, 
to criminal prosecutions, or to authorize any suit, by. any: 
person, against a State.” Sir, we frequently hear of com. 
temporaneous expositions of the constitution. - I appeal: 
to the candor of all who hear me, whether there ‘ean. 
be more decisive evidence of the construction. placed 
on the constitution. at the time it was made, by one of, 
the sovereign parties to the compact; and does not the: 
gentleman from New York perceive that he is endeav 
oring to aid the Supreme Court in the execution of 
powers which his own State has solemnly said were not: 
delegated to it? Is he not now calling upon this: 
House to sanction the violation of right, which the eon-. 
vention of his own State solemnly declared should be 
held sacred? Te aed 
But New York was not alone in this precaution, 
declaration of a similar character, and in precisely. the: 
same words, was made by the convention of Rhode: 
Island. Even that small State was cautious in guarding: 
against any interference with the execution of her erm 
minal laws by this high tribunal, pèni 
I ara aware, Mr, Speaker, that the celebrated twenty: 
fifth section of the judiciary act of 1789 is relied on as: 
having provided for the exercise of this appellate power: 
by the Supreme Court. I have, heretofore, on this’. 
floor, expressed my opinion as to the unconstitutionality: 
of this section. It confers on the Supreme Court powers 
not given. by the constitution. But, waiving for: the 
present the constitutionality of the law, I maintain that 
this section does not embrace criminal cases: this will: 
appear most manifest from a reference to the terms:of; 
the section itself. It provides- that, in certain event: 
“a final judgment. or decree, in any suit in the highest; 
court of law or equity of a State, in which a decision ia: 
the suit could be had, may be re-examined, and reversed. 
or affirmed, in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the same manner, and under the same regulations, 
if the judgment or decree had been rendered in the ari- 
cuit court of the United States; and. the proceedings, + 
upon the reversal shall also be the same, except thatthe. 
Supreme Court, instead of remanding the cause fora,’ 
final decision, may, ‘at their discretion, if the cause shal, 
have been once remanded before, proceed to a final: 
decision, and award. execution.” These two last words: 
show, most.clearly, that the power thus. eonferred.¢ 
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vention, that it was ever proposed to be given, In- 
deed, we can find no reference whatever to it. 

~The gentleman from New York has referred us to an 
amendment proposed:to be added to the constitution by 
the convention of his own State, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the right of appeal, in certain cases, from the State 
courts to the Supreme Court ; and I understand him to 
infer, from-the amendment’s not having been adopted, 
that the:power was considered as having been already 
granted: Sir; I had intended to refer to the same propo- 
sition, but for the purpose of drawing a very different 
conéhtision. The amendment proposed by the New York 
convention was in these words: “ That the Congress shall 
not constitute, ordain, or establish any tribunals of infe- 
rior courts with any other than appellate jurisdiction, 
except such as may be necessary for the trial of causes of 
admiralty, &c. ; and in ell other cases to which the judi- 
cial power of the United States extends, and in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has not original 
jurisdiction, the causes shall be heard, tried, and deter- 
mined in some one of the State courts, with the right of 
appeal to the Supreme Court,” &e. This proposition 
was made by Mr. Samuel Jones, a gentleman, as I learn, 
of distinguished talents and high character. Can it then 
be for a moment believed that, if the right of appeal 
from the. State tribunals to the Supreme Court had 
been already conferred, Mr. Jones would have submit- 
ted this. proposition? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
any. gentleman would have risen in such an assembly, 
and. seriously proposed an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, to. be carried through all the forms and solemnities 
necessary for its adoption, when the very object contem- 
plated by it bad been already provided for? Sir, Mr. 
Jones was then surrounded by several of the most distin- 
guished members of the federal convention ; and if he 
had not known the fact, they would have informed him 
that his amendment was unnecessary. But so far from 
this, there seems to have been no objection made to it. 
Surely, there could not be stronger evidence desired 
that-this power was not embraced within any of the ex- 
isting provisions of the constitution. The gentleman 
from New York, however, argues that, as the amend- 
ment was never adopted, the power was considered by 
the other States as having been already conferred. A 
single instance. will show the fallacy of such reasoning. 
A. large portion of this House and of the country think 
that Congress have not the power to establish a national 
bank, Many, however, who entertain this opinion, con- 
sider such an institution as highly expedient and neces- 
sary to carry on the operations of the Government. If, 
then, @ proposition were made to amend the constitution 
so, as to confer this power on Congress, this class of our 
people would vote for. it; but all. those who think the 
power now exists,.and those who think it ought not to 
exist, would unite in opposition to it, and would certain- 
ly. prevent its adoption. . But could it be fairly inferred 
from this that the power had-already been given? Ne 
such inference would be insisted on; and yet this con- 
clusion would be quite as legitimate as the one drawn 
by. the. gentleman from New York. 
@ gentleman derives this appellate power from 
es in.the constitution which vest the judicial 
n a supreme and inferior courts, and, after desig- 


them, are declared to be “the supreme law of the land,”. 


and. the judges of the States are bound thereby. ` But is | the Supreme Court was intended.to be confined.to eiwl: 
not the gentleman aware that the Supreme Court itself is | cases... ‘The absurdity of applying it. to criminal pros: 
bound by, the same obligation? The President, members | secut perfectly obvious. An individual. is.tr 

of s, every department of the General Goyern-|in a e. eourt, and convicted of a capital. offence. 
ment, ag. well as of the State Governments, are also bound | In his defence he pleads the constitution.or law.ef the 
by $E ion, and laws, and treaties made under it, United States, and his plea.is overruled... He carries the, 
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case, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court; and there 
the decision below is reversed, and the plea sustained. 
The proceedings being remanded to the State court, it 
refuses to notice them, and the Supreme Court is then to 
“ proceed to a final decision, and award execution.” . If 
execution is awarded, instead of being released, the pri- 
soner will be hanged. To award the execution of a sen- 
tence of acquittal, would be a- paradox indeed: . Let it 
not be said that this is the quibble or hypercriticism of 
a lawyer: it is the plain and obvious import of the 
words. Words are the signs of our ideas; and it is a 
rule of law, that they are to be understood in their 
most known and usual signification. And I hazard little 
in saying that there is scarcely an intelligent individual, 
who had never seen or heard of this law before, who 
would not agree with me in the construction I have 
placed on it. But, if criminal cases were intended to be 
embraced, why were they not named? Criminal laws 
are not usually so loosely framed. Sir, the very omission 
of what could have been so easily inserted, affords 
strong presumptive evidence that eriminal prosecutions 
were not contemplated by the framers of ‘this law. 

A reference, however, to this twenty-fifth section of 
the judiciary act, in connexion with two other previous 
sections of the same act, will make this whole matter 
entirely plain: The twenty-second section provides 
that “final judgments and decrees, in civil actions and 
suits in equity, in a circuit court of the United States, 
may be re-examined, and reversed or affirmed, in the 
Supreme Court, the citation being signed by a judge of 
such circuit court, or justice of the Supreme Court.” 
The twenty-fourth section of the same act provides that 
“on the reversal by the Supreme Court of a judgment or 
decree of a circuit court, the Supreme Court shall pro- 
ceed to render such judgment, or pass such decree, as 
the circuit court should have rendered, except when 
the reversal is in favor of the plaintiff in the original 
suit, and the damages to be assessed, or matter to be 
decreed on, are uncertain; in which case they shall 
remand the cause for a final decision; and the Supreme 
Court shall not issue execution in causes that are 
removed before them by writs of error, but shall send 
‘a special mandate to the cireuit court to award execu- 
tion thereupon.” Thus, it will be seen that both these 
sections apply expressly to civil cases and suits in equi- 
ty; and the twenty-fifth section, immediately succeeding, 
uses almost precisely the same language, except that 
the word “civil” is omitted. But-the repetition of} the 
terms “judgment or decree in the highest court of law 
or equity,” and the provision that such judgment or de- 
-cree shall be carried to the Supreme Court, “in the same 
manner, and under the same regulations, as if the judg- 
ment or decree had been rendered in the circuit court,” 
evidently show that the same deseription of cases was 
contemplated. If, however, a single doubt could remain, 
it must yield when we advert to the provision. in the 
twenty-fifth section, that “the proceedings upon the 
reversal shall be the same,” (on writs of error trom the 
circuit and State courts,) except that, in cases coming 
from the State courts, the Supreme Court, instead of 
remanding the.cause for a final decision, as required in 
cases coming from the circuit courts, “ may at their dis- 
cretion, if the cause shall have been once remanded 
before, proceed. to a final decision, and award execu- 
tion.” Here we find that the proceedings in cases com- 
ing from the State and circuit courts are to be the same, 
and in both execution is to be awarded ; in the one by 
the direction of the Supreme Court, and in the other 
by the Supreme Court itself. It is searcely necessary to 
remind the House that the proceeding in civil and 
criminal cases cannot be the same. The employment 
of the same terms in each of these different sections must 
convince the most sceptical that the same class of cases is 
contemplated in both. But it has been already seen that 
appeals from the circuit court tothe Supreme Court are 


confined, by the express words of the twenty-second 
section, to civil cases. The Supreme Court. has,itself 
determined that no appeal lies irom the eircuit-court 
in criminal cases, because provision has not been made 
for them by law; the very same reason applies with 
equal force to the State: courts. ne 

I am fortified, Mr. Speaker, in my construction of this 
law, by the fact that, from its passage in 1789 down. to 
the year. 1821, no attempt.wasever made to exercise 
this power. On the contrary, as late as the year 1816, 
in the investigation of the célebrated case of Hunter and 
Fairfax in the Supreme. Court, Judge Johnson, in deli- 
vering his opinion, says: “At present the uncontrollable 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction is most securely confided 
to the State tribunals. The courts ofthe United States 
are vested with no power to scrutinize into the proceed- 
ings of the State courts in criminal cases,” It will be 
recollected that this was a civil case brought from the 
court of appeals of Virginia, and that the decision of 
that court was reversed by the Supreme Court, and the 
case remanded, The Virginia court of appeals utterly 
denied any power in the Supreme Court to review: their 
decisions, and refused obedience to the mandate. ` This 
refusal caused the case to be returned to the Supreme 
Court, when a most elaborate opinion was delivered by 
the court, sustaining their jurisdiction, Having achieved 
this conquest, it required but another step to acquire the 
power of controlling the State courts in criminal cases 
also. A few years was sufficient to present an oppor- 
tunity; and, accordingly, we find this high tribunal, in 
1821, solemnly deciding, in the case of Cohens vs, the 
State of Virginia, that it did possess this appellate power 
in criminal as well as civil cases, 

But, sir, there is yet one more authority to which I 
beg the attention of the House, and which is not less 
entitled to its respect than even a decision of the Su- 
preme Court. I mean the celebrated Virginia report, 
which has long been, and I hope will long continue to 
be, the text-book of republicans. This- masterly State 
paper is known to be from the pen of Mr. Madison," In 
the formation of the constitution he was @ prominent 
and conspicuous actor, and one of its ablest advocates, 
His exposition of the powers conferred by it is therefore 
doubly entitled to our respect, It is not only the ar- 
gument of the statesman, but also the testimony ofa 
most competent witness. And what says this report on 
the subject of this jurisdiction of the Supreme Court? 
“The expression (in the constitution) ‘cases in law and 
equity,’ is manifestly confined to cases of a civil nature, 
and would exelude cases of criminal jurisdiction, © Cri- 
minal cases in law and equity’ would be a language 
unknown to the law.” 

And after quoting that clause of the constitution 
giving the Supreme Court “ appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact,” the report thus proceeds: “This 
paragraph, by expressly giving an appellate jurisdiction, 
in cases of law and equity arising under the constiti- 
tion, to fact as well as to law, clearly exeludes criminal 
cases, where the trial by jury is secured ; because the | 
fact in such cases is not a subject of appeal.” Sir, it is 
dificult to conceive how this reasoning can be resisted. 
In the whole catalogue of the rights of the people of this 
country, none is more definitively guarded, or consider- 
ed more sacred, than that of trial by jury, especially in 
criminal cases. Never could it haye been intended by 


the framers of the constitution that the verdict of ajury, 


in eases of this kind, should be subject to the re-exami- 
nation of this august tribunal. Sir, it would be folly to 
pursue this argument further. If gentlemen are not 
satisfied from the authorities adduced, I despair of pro- 
ducing conviction. ; DA 
But, Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court have decided 
that they do possess this appellate power, and they have 
exercised it, They have not only reviewed, but reversed, 
the judgment of the highest-court of-a sovereign State of 
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this Union in a criminal case, and that judgment found- | self. will it be said that this, too, is a natural right? 
ed on the verdict of à jury: -The question, one of no or- { It is very immaterial by what name it is characterized ; 
dmary magnitude, now presents itself, whether the State it is sufficient for my argument that the right exists, 
ig bound to yield obedience to this decision. This brings | The law of nations has been defined by some writers 
us to the consideration of that great question which now to be “the law of nature as applied to nations,” ad I 
pervades this whole country, and on opposite sides of | am not certain that this right may not also be very pro. 
which sere of our most distinguished public men are ar- perly termed “natural right applied to nations,” These 
rayed,.. Itis contended on the one and that the Su- | rights, when they have not been delegated to the Fede. 
preme Court isthe exclusive and sole expositor of the | ral Government, belong to the States as fully, and these 
constitution‘in the last resort; that itis the final arbiter, obligations are as complete, as though the Federal Go. 
from‘whose decision there is no appeal; and to its man- vernment had never been formed; and does it makean 

date States, as well as individuals, are bound to submit. difference whether these rights, either of a State or ify 
‘Ow the other side, it is maintained that the federal con- | citizens, aré attacked by the invading army of a foreign 
stitution is a compact among the States; that by this | foe, or the arbitrary and unconstitutional ‘act of: the 
compact these States have surrendered-a portion of their | Federal Government? Is not this right of self-protection 
sovereign rights, retaining all others; that there has | as sacred and as perfect in the one case as in the other? 
been no common umpire designated to determine ques- | Let us take another case: suppose Congress should pass 
tions of contested power; and that, therefore, each State, | a law (and really there are grounds for serious appre. 
as a party, has a right to judge for itself, and consequent- | hension that such a project will, at no distant day:be 
ly the right to resist. the exercise of any power by the | attempted) to emancipate the slaves of the Southern 
Federal Government not granted to it. It is not denied | States. The owners would, of course, refuse a willi 

‘by any one; on the contrary, it is expressly conceded | obedience to the statute. The slave brings suit. inthe 
by the warmest advocates of a strong Federal Govern- | State court, if you please, and produces this law-in gap- 
ment, that when the Government becomes tyrannical | port ofhis freedom. If theState court determines against 
and oppressive, the people have a right to resist. But the validity of the law, the slave, under the twenty-fifth 
this, it is said, is a mere natural’ right—the right which section of the judiciary act, so often referred to, appeals 
every individual has to protect himself against oppres- | to the Supreme Court, 1f, then, upon that appeal, the 
sion... From the diversity of opinion which exists on | court should determine that the law was valid, and give 
these various: points, certain theories have been suggest- judgment in favor of the slave, would the people be 
ed within a few years, with which I confess I was for | bound to submit to such a law and sucha decision t a 
æ time much perplexed, and have only found relief by shall be told at once that this is such an interference 
tracing them out to their practical results; and I appre- | with the rights of private property that it would justify 
hend, if gentlemen will apply this rule to the conflicting | open resistance—a resort to the exercise of our natural 
doctrines that are now prevailing, there will be less diffi- | rights. And who, let me ask, is'to judge of the propriety 
‚culty than is generally imagined, in arriving at a correct | of making this resort? Unquestionably the people, whose 
conclusion, rights are thus violated. And have they not equally the 
Let us for a moment examine this doctrine of natural | right to determine in what manner this resistance shall 
right, The right is admitted, but it is said the exercise be made? Will any one deny that, if they can redress 
of it amounts to rebellion, and involves the guilt of trea- themselves by the counter legislation of their State Go- 


son.. Admit it, and this only shows that the individual | vernment, to whose protection they are entitled, it isnot 
preferable to resort to the sword? There is, tooja 


exercises the right at the hazard of subjecting himself | prefe: Sswor 

to punishment. He judges for himself of the oppressions | striking difference between this resistance by individuals 

of bis Government; he determines whether the Govern- | and that of a State. In the latter the resistance is under 
the authority of law. PEA 


ment has violated the compact by which the people, Pea 
And while we are reminded that, by resisting the laws 


among whom he lives, are associated; and he decides wh } 
for himself on the mode of obtaining relief; but he de- | of the Union, the penalties of treason may be incurred, 
it may be well to remember that the States have: the 


cides at the risk of the consequences which may ensue— 

‘he acts at his peril. But let us go one step further, and | power of declaring what shall constitute treason agaitist 

apply this principle to a body of individuals—a portion | them. When, then, it is said an officer of a State Go- 
vernment, who, under the sovereign authority of ‘that 


of a kingdom or nation. Our own country, while we 5 
„were colonies, will furnish a most appropriate example. | State, resists a law of the Federal Government, or s de 
cision of the Supreme Court, commits treason against the 


| The measures of the Government had become oppressive t 
and tyrannical; the people remonstrated, but their re- | United States, let it not not be forgotten that ìf a citizen. 
of the State thus resisting should aid, even under; the. 


monstrances were unheeded. They, then, in the exercise : 
of this right of judging: for themselves when their rights | authority of the United States, in an attempt to foreeher > 
to submit, he is guilty of treason against his own. State, 


were violated, determined on resistance. They, to be 

sure, did: it, at theie peril; had they failed, they would | Sir, the discernment and penetration of the celebrated 

‘probably-have been treated as rebels; every thing de- | Luther Martin perceived, from the powers of the States, 

> pended -on the result; and their success justified the | aad those delegated to the Federal Government, that this’ 
very difficulty might arise; that the citizens of the States: 


„measures to which they resorted. 
But, superadded to this natural right, the respective | might be placed in such a situation that, act ag: tliey: 
might, they would be guilty of treason; and it: formed 


States of this Union have certain inherent, sovereiĝn 
rights, to which they became entitled upon the establish- | (as has been read ‘to us by the gentleman from New: 


ment and recognition of their independence, and of which | York) one of his numerous objections to the adoption¢ 
they cannot be divested but by their consent, or by con- | the federal constitution. . eS) 
quest. \ In this capacity, each State is entitled to the al- | But let us examine a little more particularly this 
‘Yegiance of its citizens, and bound to protect them in the | idea of the commission of treason against. the: Unit 
‘enjoyment of their rights; and this sovereignty is per-|ed States by the public authorities anda people 
‘fect, and:unimpaired in all cases where it has not been | of a State, and see how it will. turn out<in: prse 
delegated to the Federal Government. Among these | tice... An. individual charged with the : commission 
sovereign rights is that of protecting itself or its citizens | of an “offence, against the United States must: be’ tried 
from outrage or oppression. Let me state:a very. plain |in the State where the offence is committed. When, 
ease :-one of the States is invaded by a foreign nation, | then, - the laws_of the Union have- become so oppress 
an: e Federal Government fails, in compliance with [sive as to determine .a State to resist; when: the op 

itutional obligation, to defend-i : Will not [pressions are such as to. rouse the people to defend ther 
be denied that it is the right of the State to protect it- | rights, even at the hazard of a civil war, do you think 
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you would find among that people a jury who would 
convict a fellow-citizen of treason, for having acted under 
the authority and in the defence of the sovereign rights 
of his State? : Asa question of law, the'federal judge 
might, and probably would, determine that the act 
amounted to treason under the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States; but would the jury, a part of this very State, 
this social community, duly impressed with the allegiance 
which. they owed to that State—would this jury return 
a verdict of guilty, under such circumstances? Never, 
sit}. no, never. f 

But I may be told I am arguing from extreme cases. 
Ihave aright todoso. It isonly an extreme case that 
will justify a resort to such measures on the part of a 
State. No State will ever attempt to assume this atti- 
tudé, except in cases of “ palpable and dangerous viola- 
tions of the constitution” by the Federal Government. 
The admission that this right exists in an extreme case, 
is quite enough for me. It is only in these eases that I con- 
teud for it; but of this extremity the State must judge. 

Allow me now, Mr. Speaker, to present a different 
view of this question. Take the case of a treaty between 
two separate and independent nations. Certain rights are 
secured to each, and certain obligations are ineurred by 
each to the other. Now who is to decide whether these 
obligations are faithfully performed, or whether there has 
been any violation of these rights. There is no common 
umpire between them; each must, therefore, in the ex- 
ercise of its high sovereign rights, decide for itself, not 
only as to the infractions of the treaty, but as to the 
mauner of redress, whether by remonstrance, by fresh 
negotiations, or by an appeal toarms. Apply these prin- 
ciples to the States composing this Union. This has been 
most appropriately called a “confederacy of nations.” 
Let not gentlemen be alarmed at the terin; for these 
States are nothing more nor less than nations; and in the 
exercise of all the powers-not surrendered or delegated 
to the Federal Government, they are as sovereign and in- 
dependent as any other nation’on earth. This confede- 
racy, then, having been formed by a compact or a treaty, 
between these States or nations, and no umpire or arbiter 
having been agreed on between them, to judge of the vi- 
olations ov infractions of this contract, it necessarily fol- 
lows that each State, asa party, must judge for itself, when 
the rights secured by the compact, or the sovereignty re- 
tained, are violated; and having this right to judge of the 
infraction, it has the undoubted right to determine as to 
- the mode of its action in protecting and securing its rights. 

In the discussions which have been had as to the mode 
which a State may adopt in resisting the exercise of un- 
constitutional power by the General Government, much 
has been said as to the character of the measures to be 
pursued. By some they are declared to be peaceful ; 
while others insist that they are violent and revolution- 
ary. This, it seems to me, will depend entirely on the 
result. The only effectual modes for a State to pursue, 
to prevent a violation of her rights, are either by refu- 
sing obedience, when some act is required on her part, 
or by counter legislation, or open resistance, if the ille- 
gal act is attempted to be carried into execution by the 
Federal Government, The latter mode is, of course, vi- 
olent; the jothers may become so, If a State refuses 
obedience to'a law of Congress, or a judgment of the 
Supreme Court, or resolves, by counter legislation, to 
prevent the operation of the one or the execution of the 
other, and the federal authorities should repeal the ob- 
noxious law, or forbear to execute the judgment, the 
remedy will be peaceable. But if the Federal Govern- 
ment persist, and the State will not yicld, it must end in 
revolution or subjection by force, fn assuming an atti- 
tude which may thus terminate in civil war, and per- 
haps disunion, a State certainly acts under a solemn, a 
fearful responsibility. There is, however, a still greater 
responsibility on that Government, whose measures are 
80 oppressive and violative of the rights of the State as 
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to reduce her to this extremity; and I would that this 
responsibility was more deeply felt in this House. 

But we are told, Mr. Speaker, that if these doctrines 
are admitted, and acted on by the States, anarchy, con- 
fusion, and bloodshed, must be the consequence; that the 
States will “shoot madly from their spheres” and leave 
but the “ broken and scattered fragments of a once glo- 
rious republice." Now, sir, this is an argument against, 
the exercise of the right, but not against the existence of 
it. If the argument prove any thing as against the right 
itself, it would prove too much; for it would apply as 
strongly against the natural rights of the individuals to 
resist the oppressions of the Government, as against the 
political sovereign rights of the social community which 
is made of those same individuals; and yet the former 
is admitted on all hands, ; 

But it by no means follows, that because this right ex- 
ists, it will therefore be frequently, or on trivial occa- 
sions, exerted. No, sir, the responsibility incurred by 
the State authorities, by such a resort, is too great; the 
people of a State would themselves. pause and delibe- 
rate, calmly and seriously, before determining on such a 
proceeding; and never would do it but under the full 
conviction that there was no other mode of preserving 
their rights. Sir, look back at the history of the last 
forty years. Many laws have been passed by Congress, 
which have been considered or declared by some one or 
more of the States unconstitutional; yet, there have 
been but few instances where they have determined to. 
resist or countervail their operation. When I am asked, 
then, what security there is against this resort of the 
States to their original sovereign rights, and their refu- 
sal to submit to the laws of Congress, I answer, it is in 
the responsibility of those who guide the councils of the 
States, and on public opinion. Sir, this is essentially a 
government founded on, and supported by, public opin- 
ion; and whenever this has ceased to operate, the Gov- 
ernment is at an end. If a State should resoive on re- 
sisting a law of the United States, or even on seceding 
from the Union, do you believe that the application of 
force would coerce her to submission? No, sir, when- 
ever this resort is attempted, the days of this republic 
are numbered. Whenever the moral feeling of the 
country has ceased to operate, it would be vain, nay, it, 
would be madness, to resort to physical force. The ex- 
perience of my own State, Mr. Speaker, that State which 
has furnished so many illustrations as to the relative 
rights and powers of this and the State Governments, 
has taught a lesson on this subject from which we might 
draw some useful instruction, It cannot have escaped 
the recollection of gentlemen that a few years ago, while 
we were engaged in an unhappy controversy with the 
Federal Government, its Chief, in an unfortunate mo- 
ment, ventured to intimate that military force might be 
resorted to, to compel the State to submit; and what 
was the effect of this threat? It was like an electric 
spark—every part of our State was instantaneously in a 
flame. Divided as we were on local subjects, and out 
up into State parties, on this subject all united, and ex- 
claimed as with one voice, in those memorable words of 
our virtuous and distinguished Chief Magistrate on an- 
oth€r occasion: “The argument is exhausted, and we 
will stand by our arms?” And such, sir, will ever be 
the effect when the measures of this Government are 
such as that it may be necessary to use force to carry 
them into operation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing new or original in the 
views I have presented. These doctrines were. as- 
serted by the fathers of the political church; they 
have been, at different periods, maintained by ma- 
ny of the most distinguished men of our. country, 
and recognized by several of the States of this U- 
nion. It is scarcely necessary to remind the House 
that they were first formally set forth in the 
legislative resolutions of Virginia and Kentucky, 
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which were occasioned by the passage of the cel- 
ebrated alien and sedition laws. The principles thus 
advanced, having been violently assailed in other quar- 
ters of the Union, they were subsequently most triumph- 
antly vindicated in that celebrated report which, as 
already stated, was drawn by Mr. Madison, and adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of Virginia. 

Familiar as I know gentlemen are with these docu- 
ments, T deem it so important to the defence of my cause, 
that I must be permitted to read a few extracts. The 
General Assembly of Virginia declares that “the consti- 

tution is 2 compact to which the States are parties, and 
that, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise of other powers, not granted by the said cem- 
pact, the States who are parties thereto have the right, 
and are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the 

- progress of the evil, and for maintaining in their respect- 

ive limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertain- 
ing to them.” This General Assembly further declared 
that “the States being the parties to the constitutional 
compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it follows of 
necessity that there can be no tribunal above their 
authority to decide, in the last resort, whether the com- 
pact made by them be violated, and consequently that, 
as the parties to it, they must themselves decide, in the 
last resort, such questions as may be of sufficient magni- 
tude to require their interposition.” If an attempt to 
arrest the operation of the criminal Jaws of a State, or 
“ to drag the sovereign power to the bar of the Supreme 
Court,” be not questions of sufficient magnitude to just- 
ify this interposition, it would be difficult to conceive a 
case that this declaration would embrace. 

The Kentucky resolutions are of the same import, and 
declare “that whensoever the General Government as- 
sumes undelegated powers, its acts are unauthoritative, 
void, and of no force; that this Government was not 
made the exclusive or final judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to itself; but that, as in all other cases 
of compact among parties having no common judge, each 
party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of in- 

ractions as of the mode and measure of redress.” Sir, 
wehave here the whole doctrine of State rights summed 
up in a few lines; and when we remember that they are 
from the same hand that penned the Declaration of In- 
dependence, we can but rejoice that sentiments so cor- 
rect, and so essential to the preservation of this Govern- 
ment, should eome recommended to us by such high 
authority. But, Mr. Speaker, I have recently met with 
a speech of one of the most eminent statesman of this or 
any age, in this or any country, in which the rights and 
powers of the State and Federal Governments are laid 
down with a perspicuity and simplicity that would ap- 
pear to be not only perfectly intelligible, but satisfac- 
tory to every one. Sir, the mere mention of the name 
of Alexander Hamilton will ensure the attention of the 
House to the extract Iam about to read; and I doubt 
not that gentlemen around me will participate in the 
surprise, as I hope they will in the pleasure, which I 
felt when it first met my eye. The speech from which 


I am about to read was delivered in the New York con- 


vention, while the ratification of the constitutiog was 
under discussion. Speaking of the concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the united and individual States in matters of 
taxation, General Hamilton says: 
“J maintain that the word supreme imports no more 
_ than this, that the constitution, and laws made in pur- 
; suance thereof, eannot be controlled or defeated by any 
"other law. The acts of the United States, therefore, will 
be absolutely obligatory as to all proper objects and 
powers of the General Government. The States as well 
_ as individuals are bound by these laws; but the laws 
of Congress are restricted to a certain sphere, and when 
they depart from this sphere, they are no longer supreme 
„or binding.. In the same manner, the States have cer- 
tain independent powers, in which their laws are su- 


preme; for example, in making and executing laws 
concerning the punishment of certain crimes, such a 
murder, theft, &e., the State cannot be controlled” 

Sir, has there not been an attempt to control the State 
of Georgia in the exercise of this very right, that of pu. 
ishing crimes? Was not the writ of error in the ease of 
Tassels issued for the express purpose of reversing the 
judgment of one of her courts upon the crime of mu- 
der? And if the Supreme Court can, by virtue of it, 
appellate power, review and reverse the judgments of 
the State courts in criminal cases, is it not manifest, that 
the States exercise these “independent powers,” subject 
to the control of this high tribunal? 

But let us hear this: eminent statesman farther; 

“That the States have an undoubted right tolevy-tax. 
es, in all cases in which they are not prohibited, is a po. 
sition founded on the obvious and important principle in 
confederated Governments, that whatever is not expres- 
ly given to the federal head, is reserved to the members, 
The truth of this principle must strike every intelligent 
mind. In the first formation of Government, by the as- 
sociation of individuals, every power in the community 


jis delegated, because the Government is to extend to 


every possible object ; nothing is reserved but the uhi- 
alienable rights of mankind. But when a number of 
these societies unite for certain purposes, the rule is dit 
ferent, and for the plainest reason; they have alread 
delegated their sovereignty and their powers to ther 
several Governments, and these cannot be recalled atd 
given to another without an express act. Isubmit tothe 
committee whether this reasoning is not conclusive” — 

Sir, I submit to this House whether this reasoning is 
not conclusive; and I submit further, whether thesi- 
preme and uncontrollable authority of the States, in 
cases where the sovereignty is not expressly delegated, ` 
is not most distinctly admitted and supported. 

I will next invite the attention of the House to the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
case of the Commonwealth vs. Cobbett, which occurred 
in the year 1798. The defendant was an alien, and 
petitioned the court for leave to remove the case to the 
Federal Court, as provided for by the twelfth section of 
the judiciary act. The State court were unanimous in 
their opinion, refusing the motion (notwithstanding the 
law) on the ground that the constitution conferred no 
such power. Chief Justice McKean, a jurist of great 
celebrity, in delivering the opinion of the court, uses 
this strong and explicit language: “ It [the constitution] 
is a league or treaty made by the individual Statesss 
one party, and all the States as another party. Wher 
two nations differ about the meaning of any clause, sei 
tence, or word in a treaty, neither has an excluite 
right to decide. But if it cannot be thus accomplished, 
each has a right to retain its own interpretation wti 
a reference be had to the mediation of other nations, an 
arbitration, or the fate of war. There is no proviso 
in the constitution that, in such a case, the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States shalt control and be 
conclusive; neither ean Congress by a law confer “that 
power. There appears to be a defect in this matterit 
is a casus omissus which onght to be remedied.” Hee 
is the doctrine of the Virginia and Kentucky rezol- 
tions; the doctrine upon which Georgia has practised, 
most distinctly asserted and supported by a tribunal of 
the highest authority. And these doctrines have beet 
reaffirmed, at a later period, by the Legislature ‘of this 
same State, Pennsylvania. The House will indulge me 
in reading a few extracts from a report and resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of that State in 1809: “Ascolr 
nected with the federal system, the State Governments 
with their inherent rights, must, at every hazard, be pré 
served entire, otherwise the General Government may 8- 
suméa character never contemplated by its framers, wi 
may change its whole nature.” Again:.“ That, aga men 
per of the Federal Union, the Legislature of Pennsylvalls 
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acknowledges the supremacy, and will cheerfully sub- }. 


mit to the authority, of the General Government, as far 
as that authority is delegated by the constitution of the 
United States; but whilst they yield to this authority, 
when. exercised within their constitutional limits, they 
trust they will not begonsidered as acting hostile tothe 
General Government, when, as guardians of State rights, 
they cannot permit an infringement of those rights by 
an unconstitutional exercise of power in the United 
States’ courts.” 

Hear again the declaration of this same State, by her 
Legislature, in the year 1811: ‘The people of the 
United States, by the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, established a General Government for special 
purposes, reserving to themselves, respectively, the 
rights and authorities not delegated in that instrument. 
To the compact thereby created, each State acceded in 
its character as a State, and as a party, the United 
States forming, as to it, the other party; the act of 
Union thus entered into being, to. all intents and pur- 
poses, a treaty between sovereign States, The General 
Government, by this treaty, was not constituted the ex- 
elusive or final judge of the powers it was to exercise ; 
for if it were so to judge, then its judgment, and not the 
constitution, would be the measure of its authority. 
Should the General Government, in any of its depart- 
ments, violate the provisions of the constitution, it rests 
with the. States and with the people to apply suitable 
remedies. 

Now, sir, these various resolutions ‘mean something ; 
this is not mere children’s play. These principles are 
proraimed by this Legislature (to use their own strong 
: Janguage) as “ guardians of State rights ;” and when they 
| speak of the “inherent rights of the States,” something 
More is intended than the natural rights of individuals. 
` But I turn to a different section of the, Union, and 
‘present for the consideration of gentlemen the opinions 
maintained by the young and powerful State of Ohio on 
this subject. [ beg gentlemen to listen to this voice 
-from beyond the mountains. 

. “Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of 
, Ohio, That, in respect to the powers of the Government 
_ of ethe several States which compose the American 
Union, and the powers of the Federal Government, this 
General Assembly do recognise and approve the. doc- 
trines asserted by the Legislatures of Virginia and Ken- 
` tueky in their resolutions of November and December, 
1798, and January, 1800.” 
Sir, it must have been peculiarly gratifying to Virginia 
and Kentucky, and especially to those distinguished 
statesmen under whose counsel and through whose in- 
fluence these “doctrines” were asserted, to see this 
young and enterprising sister, in such explicit terms, 
setting her seal to these important principles. 
But, Mr. Speaker, we find also the great State of New 
York, the “ Empire State,” (as it has been most appro- 
` priately called) throwing itself into the same scale, and 
. maintaining the same principles. In the year 1824, her 
. Legislature, in passing some resolutions as to the power of 
Congress to demand tonnage duties from canal boats in 
that State, declare that “such demand is so evidently 
unjust and oppressive, that the interference of the State 
is called for in defence of its citizens ;” and although they 
proceeded no further than to pass resolutions instruct- 
ing their members in Congress to use their endeavors to 
prevent the exaction of these duties, yet not only the 
right, but the duty of the State to interfere is most ex- 
pheitly asserted. And ‘one of the most distinguished 
sons* of this great State declared; in another branch of 
this Legislature, that if the General Government insisted 
on its pretensions, and attempted. to: enforce them, “it 
would be an encroachment on the rights of the State, 
which she ought and would resist to the last extremity.” 
This language requires no interpretation, 

Mr. Van Buren; > 


There is, however, Mr. Speaker, one other State which 
has recently adopted resolutions containing sentiments. 
still more decisive and appropriate to the present inves- 

tigation. I hold in my hand certain resolutions of the 

Legislature of Massachusetts, which, if I am not grossly 

mistaken, carry the doctrine of State rights as. far as 

Georgia, or any other State, has ever contended for. 

Sir, it was with peculiar pleasure that I read such scund. 
and wholesome doctrines coming from this ancient and 

venerable commonwealth. . 

Sir, in the discussion which took place in this House. 
two years ago on the bill providing for the removal of 
the Indians, I maintained that that article of the treaty 
of Holston between the United States and the Cherokees, 


which guarantied to the Indians the possession of land 
lying within the chartered limits of Georgia, was uncon- 
stitutional and void, aud that Georgia had the right so 
to consider it. 
time contested, I was sensible that nothing but a good 
endorser was wanting to give it currency. . Little did I 


Strongly as this doctrine was. at that 


promise mysélf that I should so soon have an endorser 
of such unquestionable character. Who will now venture 
to controvert principles coming to us with the broad 
seal of this renowned commonwealth ? 

The controversy with regard to our Northeastern 
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick is 
familiar to every gentleman here, as are the nego- 
tiations which have been carried on between this and 
the British Government, and the decision of the King of 
the Netherlands, the arbiter selected by the two Govern- 
ments to settle the disputed’ boundary. In regard to 


the decision by which a portion of territory heretofore 
claimed by Maine and Massachusetts has been adjudged 
to belong to New Brunswick, the Legislature of Massa- 
chusctts resolved “that the Government of the United 
States has no constitutional right to eede an 
the territory of the States composing the 

foreign Power, or to deprive any State of any land ór 
other property, without the consent of such State pre- 
viously obtained ; and that any act purporting to have 
such an effect would be wholly null and void, and in no 


portion of 
nion to any 


way obligatory upon the Government or the people of 
the said States.” Sir, Georgia has never gone further 
than this in the assertion of her rights. She has only 
carried out into practice the principles here laid down, 
Exercising this right of judging for herself, when the 
Federal Government has transcended its constitutional 
powers, she has regarded its acts done in violation of 
the constitution as null and void, and in no way obliga- 
tory upon the Government or people. And in future, 
whenever our brethren of Massachusetts shall be’ dis: 
osed to indulge in those censures and denunciations of ‘ 
us of which they have been heretofore so unsparing, it is 
to be hoped they will first refer to the records of theit 
own Legislature, and remember, while they are con- 
demning us what a judgment they are pronouncing upon 
themselves, : 
But let us hear the sentiments of Maine on the subject 
which has thus exeited Massachusetts. Among the pro- 
ceedings of her Legislature of 1831, we find the follow- 
ing resolution: “That the convention’ (treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain) of September, 1827, 
tended to violate the constitution of the United States, 
and to impair the sovereign rights and powers of the 
State of Maine, and that Maine is not bound by the ĉon- 
stitution to submit to the decision which is, or has 
been, made under that convention.” Still later, and’ 
only during the past winter, we find the Legislature 
of this State following up these principles by adopting, 
among others, the following’ resolution: “That if there 
is an attribute of State sovereignty which is unguali- 
fied and undeniable, it is the right of jurisdiction to 
the utmost limits of State territory.” Six, comment 
here is unnecessary. ‘These declarations are so plain, 
that “he who runs may read;” and I most sincerely 
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hope th at the principles thus asserted by Massachusetts 
and Maine will be maintained by every State in the 
Union. This Government. does not possess the power 
of ceding away either the property or jurisdiction of one 
of the States, without its consent; and a treaty entered 
into for this purpose is not, and cannot be, binding on 
the State whose territory is thus disposed of, or whose 
jurisdiction is thus attempted to be limited. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that the expressions of opin- 
ion, or the reasoning of the Southern States, on these 

oints, will have very little weight with many gentlemen 
Fere; but itis dueto the State of Virginia, the old Do- 
minion, that ancient commonwealth, to which we are so 
much indebted for the propagation of sound political prin- 
ciples, to show how steady and uniform she has been in 
her course. Itherefore beg leave to read one or two re- 
solutions passed by her Legislature in the year 1828. 

Resolved, That the constitution of the United States 
being a federative compact between sovereign States, 
in construing which no common arbiter is known, each 
State has the right to construe the compact for itself; 
that,in giving such construction, each State should be 
guided, as Viriginia has ever been, by a sense of for- 
bearance and respect for the opinion of the other States, 
and by community of attachment to the Union, so far as 
the same may be consistent with self-preservation, and a 
determined purpose to preserve the purity of-our repub- 
lican institutions.” 

These resolutions were preceded by a report, setting 
forth; in strong language, those State right doctrines 
which, in 1798, Viriginia was among the first to ad- 
vance, and which it is hoped she will be the last to re- 
linquish. ; 

Considering the immediate relationship in which my 
own State stands to the present discussion, I shall be 
pardoned, Mr. Speaker, for referring to her history. In 
the year 1791, the case of Chisholm’s executor against 
that State, to which the honorable gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Penpierox] has referred, was brought in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. And here, sir, 
we are furnished with testimony of the early disposi- 
tion of this tribunal to assume powers not intended to 
be conferred on it. When the constitution was formed, 
the idea of clothing this court with jurisdiction over 
causes to be brought against a State, so far as we can 
learn from the journal of debates, was never even sug- 
gested. It was certainly not contemplated by the con- 
vention, else it would have been expressed in the con- 
stitution, But we have stronger evidence that it was 
not intended. That part of the constitution giving the 
Supreme Court jurisdiction of “ controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens of an- 
other State, and between a State and the citizens there- 
of, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects,” was zeal- 
ously and vehemently opposed by Mr. George Mason in 
the Virginia convention, And what were the replies of 
Mr. Madison and Mr. John Marshall ?—replies which 
have been so frequently referred to of late, and which 
ought from the beginning to have put this question at 
rest, Mr. Madison snys, in the most explicit terms, 
that “the jurisdiction in controversies between a State 
and citizens of another State is much objected to, and 
perhaps without reason. It is not in the power of in- 

lividuals to call any State into court. The only opera- 
tion it can have is, that, if a State should wish to bring 
suit against a citizen, it must be in the Federal Court. 
This will give satisfaction to individuals, as it will pre- 
vent citizens, on whom a State may have a claim, being 
dissatisfied with the State courts, and if a State should 
condescend to be a party, this court may take advantage 
of it” This is the opinion, and, as remarked with 
regard to another subject, the testimony of Mr. Madi- 
gon, one of the principal actors in the formation of this 
‘instrument. Had it been intended to confer this power, 
‘Mr. Madison would have candidly admitted it, and not 


attempted to palm a delusion upon the people of his 
own State. 
But let us hear the opinion of his great coadjutor 
Mr. Marshall. “ With respect to disputes between: ¢. 
State and citizens of another State, the jurisdiction hay: 
been decried with unusual vebemence. I hope no, 
gentleman will think that a State will be called atthe: 
bar of the Federal Court, Is there no such ease at pre 
sent? Are there not many cases in which the Legisia, 
ture of Virginia is a party; and yet the State isnot 
sued? It is not rational to suppose that the sovereign 
power shall be dragged before a court, The intentis 
to enable States to recover claims of individuals resid. 
ing in other States.” Sir, could words be plainer’: 
more explicit? Could language have been employed 
better calculated to quell the fears and quiet the appre. 
hensions of the most jealous? Could it then have been be. 
lieved that, inless than five years, suits would havebeey | 
brought against one of these States by individuals? thai, 4 
individuals would have called a State into court? and 
that the Supreme Court would have sustained jurisdic. 
tion? Yet such was the case with several of the States? 
and among them was the case already mentioned of Chis. 
holm’s executor against the State of Georgia. But Geor | 
gia knew too well the jurisdiction intended to be confer: q 
red on the Supreme Court; she knew her rights; the 4 
rights of sovereignty which she had retained, and thos | 
which she had delegated ; and acting upon the rightfor | 
which I have been contending, of construing the conti 4 
tution for herself, and of determining on its violation, 4 
she would not “ condescend to bea party ” to the cane; 4 
and she was actually proceeding to take measures forthe 4 
protection of her sovereignty, when her sister States;cot | 
scious that she was right, and that the court were a 4 
tempting to exercise a power not conferred on it, inter: 
posed, and by an amendment to the constitution expres 
ly provided that “the judicial power of the United Sits i 
shall not extend to the commencement or prosecution of 
suits against one of the States by an individual” Ye | 
sir, so Well satisfied were the other States that Georgis | 
was right in resisting this attack upon her sovereignty, 
that they even framed this amendment to the constitu. | 
tion so as to apply to cases already commenced andtiia ; 
pending. I ask, in the most perfect confidence, whether : 
there could be a more decisive concession of the right 
asserted and maintained by the State of Georgia. 0 
This same Supreme Court, then, Mr. Speaker, is the f 
tribunal to which we are referred as appropriatdy 
qualified to settle, not only cases arising between ind 
viduals, but also all controversies as to the rights ofthe 5 
States, and especially to be the arbiter and final judged ` 
their own powers. To induce the States to submits | 
this jurisdiction, we are told that it would be ùnsafe to 
leave the decision of these important constitution! 
questions to the State courts—that there is great cou 


trariety of opinion in the different States as to the various 


questions arising under the constitution, and that the 
State courts would partake of the bias produced b the 
public opinion of their own States. To this I ra 4 
the first place, that these considerations might be, M.: 
argument in favor of conferring the power, but bym. 
means show that the power already existe. Let 1 
however, examine the argument, and see whether it 


sufficient to induce us to yield the exercise of this pow? i 
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the justice seat, all their prejudices have subsided, and | been supported. Nothing was heard of the consent of 


that. they have ceased to feel theirinfluence? Sir, is the 
atmosphere of the judgment hall-so pure? -Is there any 
thing in the ermine so sanctifying, that, so soon as men 
attain these exalted stations, they become regenerated, 
and no‘onger feel the influence of former opinions? I 
will take one single instance for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, and certainly a more illustrious example could not 
be adduced—the' present Chief Justice of the United 
States. Now, sir, pure and elevated as are the virtues of 
this distinguished man, pre-eminent as his talents are 
universally admitted to be, does any gentleman believe 
that he would have been raised to his. present station at 
the time he was, had his political principles been differ- 
ent from what they were? Judge Marshall had been, 
from the original organization of parties in this coun- 
` try, a leading and’ prominent member of the federal 
party; he had, no doubt, honestly espoused, and cer- 
tainly ably sustained, the principles of that party; and 
will any one tell me of a single one of those principles 
that he has relinquished since his elevation to the wool- 
sack? Sir, I intend not the slightest disrespect to this 
distinguished personage: I am incapable of entertaining 
a sentiment of the kind. Asan American, I am proud 
of such an ornament to our conrts, and to our country ; 
nor do I design any reflection ow his distinguished asso- 
ciates. I respect them all; but if I did not, 1 have too 
much regard for the institutions of my country. Sir, I 
have too much respect for this House, and for myself, to 
be betrayed into the expression of sentiments calculated 
to disparage the character of- this court. Inasmuch, 
however, as this character, and the freedom of its mem- 
bers from all bias and feeling, are.so often referred to, 
and urged upon us as a consideration why we should 
yield to its decisions, as though they were the results 
of inspiration, I have a right, and, considering the 
difference which exists between that court and the au- 
thorities of my State, it is my duty, to controvert the 
argument thus attempted to be drawn, and expose its 
fallacy. Lask, then, what decisions have ever been 
made by the Chief Justice, yielding any df the powers 
on the part of any department of this Government, 
which, as an active and zealous leader of the federal 
party, he claimed for it? None, sir; not one can be 
produced. Qn the contrary, his adjudications on the 
bench have added vastly to its jurisdiction ; and some 
of these additions are of powers: which he himself, in 
the Virginia convention, denied to it, Ihave already 
given you his opinion as to the jurisdiction in “ contro- 
versies between States and citizens of another State ;” 
and yet, in the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, and in the 
very case mentioned in the memorial now under con- 
sideration, of Worcester and Butler vs. the State of 
Georgia, the jurisdiction of the court has been sustained, 
and an attempt has thus been made to “drag the sov- 
ereigu power to the bar” of this high tribunal. Without 
stopping to inquire into the distinction which is taken 
between original aud appellate jurisdiction in cases 
where a State is a party, I beg leave to refer the House 
to another instance in which the opinion of Judge 
Marshall , as chief of this august tribunal, varies so en- 
tirely from sentiments expressed by him as a member 
of the Virginia convention, In the debate in the conven- 
tion on that clause of the constitution giving jurisdiction 
in “ controversies between a State and foreign States,” 
Mr. .Marshall, reiterating the opinions of Mr. Madison, 
says, expressly, that “the previous consent of the par- 
ties Is necessary” to the exercise of this jurisdiction ; 
and yet, in the case brought last year by the Cherokee 
nation against the State of Georgia, although the cause 
was dismissed, it was on the ground that the Cherokees 
were not a foreign nation in the contemplation of the 
eonstitution; and, on delivering the opinion of the 
court, the Chief Justice very distinctly intimates that if 
the plaintiff had been such a foreign State as contempla- 
ted by the constitution, the jurisdiction would have 


the State as a prerequisite. And yet, sir, we are constant- 
ly pointed to this tribunal as the “ark of our safety.” 
Here is our great palladium—this is the department’ of 
our Government where power is never abused or usurp- 
ed! These are representations whch are constantly re- 
peated in our ears, and that, too, when the proceedings 
of this court furnish a history of gradual and successive 
encroachments. Sir, whenever the people of this coun- 
try yield to the idea that the Supreme Court is the final 
arbiter in all constitutional questions, then, indeed, may 
we bid “farewell, a long farewell,” to the sovereignty 
of the States, and, as a necessary and ultimate conse- 
quence, to the union of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that I ought not to lose this oppor- 
tunity of vindicating, before this House and the coun- 
try, the course which the publie authorities of Georgia 
have pursued in the case complained of in the memorial 
on your table. Here, sir, is an instance in which this 
State was attempted (in the language of General Ham- 
ilton, already quoted) “to he controlled in the punish- 
ment of offences ;" andif the decision of the Supreme Court 
is submitted to, the execution of her criminal justice is 
to be arrested. Under these circumstances, when she 
was cited to appear at the bar of the Supreme Court, 
to answer to the writ of error which had been sued 
out against her, her Executive and Legislature resolved 
to disregard the citation, or any decision which might 
be made. The State was not, therefore, represented in 
the investigation before the court. When the decision 
was pronounced, reversing the judgment by which the 
persons in whose behalf this memorial has been present- 
ed were committed to the penitentiary, a mandate was 
issued to the judge of the court where the conviction 
was had, commanding that the prisoners should be dis- 
charged, The judge to whom this mandate was sent, 
acting under the solemn obligations of his official oath, 
refused to obey the mandate. It is due to that judge to 
state to the House, that, by the constitution of our 
State, the superior court has exclusive and final juris- 
diction in criminal cases. And here, by the way, is con- 
clusive evidence that the convention which formed the 
constitution of the State of Georgia had no idea of any 
appeal from the judgment of a State Court to the Su- 
preme Court in a criminal case; else they would not 
have so explicitly provided that this jurisdiction of the 
State court shall be final, The constitution of the State, 
as well as that of the United States, our judges are sworn 
to support; and it would have been a violation of that 
very constitution under which he held his office, and a 
breach of his allegiance to his own State, had the judge 
to whom this mandate was addressed suffered any pro- 
ceeding by which the fina] and exclusive jurisdiction of 
criminal cases should be wrested from the superior court 
of the State, 

To admit this all-controlling power in the Supreme 
Court, would, too, Mr, Speaker, be clothing it with that 
very political power so strongly repudiated by Judge 
Marshall in the House of Representatives in 1199. In 
a speech, in the. case of Jonathan Robins, in reply toa 
gentleman from New York, who had submitted’ some 
resolutions, Mr. Marshall says: By the constitution, the 
Judicial power of the United States is extended to all 
cases in law or equity, arising under the constitution; 
laws and treaties of the United States; but the reaolu- 
tions declare the judicial power to extend to all questions 
arising under the constitution, and treaties and laws of 
the United States. The difference between the consti- 
tution and the resolutions was material and apparent. A 
case in law or equity was a term well understood, and 
of limited signification. It was a controversy between 
parties which had taken a shape for judictal decision. 
if the judicial power extended to every question under 
the constitution, it would involve almost every question 


| Proper for legislative discussion and decision; if to 


every question under the laws and treaties of the Unit- 
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ed States, it would involve almost every question on 
which the Executive could act. The division of power 
which the gentleman had stated could exist no longer; 
and the other departments would be swallowed up by 
the judiciary. -By extending the judicial power to all 
cases in law and equity, continues Mr. Marshall, the 
constitution had never been understood to-confer on the 
judicial department any political power whatever. To 
come within this description, a question must assume a 
legal form for forensic litigation and judicial decision. 
There must be parties to come into court, who can be 
reached by its process and bound by its powers.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a case better calcu- 
lated to illustrate the views presented in this speech, 
than the one which has given rise to the memorial on 
your table. The very ground assumed by the individ- 
‘uals in whose behalf it is presented, was, that the State 
of Georgia had no jurisdiction over the territory in 
which they were residing ; and this was the point deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court.. Sir, what else is this 
but a question of political power? Had this decision 
been submitted to the sovereignty of the State, its go- 
vernment over a portion of the territory which she 
claims to be within her limits, and which, to a certain 
extent, she has exercised for twenty years, would have 
been entirely annulled. 

‘And what is still more remarkable, the State would 
have been divested of this right after it had been con- 
ceded by the other two departments of this Govern- 
ment, the executive and legislative. The executive has 
expressly admitted it; and it is notorious that this was 
the great point in controversy in the discussion of the 
bill providing for the removal of the Indians two years 
ago; the passage of which was understood to be an ac- 
knowledgment by Congress of the right claimed by the | 
State. If, then, after these admissions and decisions on | 
the part of these two departments, they are to be set; 
aside by a decree of the Supreme Court—if the rights, | 
the political, sovereign rights of a State are thus to bel 
assailed and wrested from it, may I not ask, with confi- | 
dence, whether not only the other departments, but the | 
powers of the States, are not, in the emphatic language | 
of Judge Marshall, “swallowed up by the judiciary.” 

I avail myself of this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to 
advert to some strange suggestions which have been 
made with regard to the duty and power of the Presi- 
dent in enforcing the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
It has been frequently said, that if a decision of this | 
court is resisted, the President is bound to eall forth the 
military force of the Union, When weask from whence 
this power is derived, we are pointed to the constitu- 
tional requisition that the President “shall take care 
that the laws are faithfully executed.” Bout this isa 
mere general expression; the manner in which the | 
laws are to be executed, if, not pointed out in the con- 
stitution, must be provided for by law; the means by 
which a law is to be carried into execution depends very 
much on the law itself. In order to have the laws execut- 
ed, the courts must be held; yet it will not be contended 
that the President should attend the court. ‘The Presi- 
dent is not the ministerial officer of the court; the 
process and decrees of the court are executed by their 
marshal; and if there be any resistance, he must sum- 
mon the posse. To enable him to execute the process 
of the court, the whole power of the country is subject 
to his order. And, sir, this power has been wisely 
lodged where it is; the aid of the people is a safe reli- 
ance for the execution of your laws or the decision of 
your courts. And whenever alaw or a judicial deci- 
sion is of such a character that it does not receive the 
sanction of the moral feeling of the country, it is vain 
to hope to enforce it. 

Sir, I may be permitted, without exhibiting an air of 
unbecoming triumph,. to refer to the late decision of the 
Supreme Court as completely illustrative of these ideas, 
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The State of Georgia, through all the departments of 
its Government, has refused obedience toit. Should 
the court direct its marshal to execute it, does any one 
believe that he can command a posse sufficient to carry 
it into effect? Iam very certain that a sufficient force 
could not be obtained within five hundred miles*f the 
limits of that state. Sir, such a force could not be raised in 
this republic, And why is this? Because public opin. 
jon is against the decision. The people of this country 
will not consent to see the political, the sovereign rights 
of one of the States thus controlled. And, above all, 
they will not tolerate the idea of coercing a member of 
this Union at the point. of the bayonet. I have already 
said that this is a Government depending mainly on 
publie opinion ; and, my word for it, a law or a decision 
of any department of this Government at variance with 
this public opinion cannot be carried into execution, 
Sir, your main dependence, your only hope, is in the 
good sense of the community, and the attachment and 
devotion of your people to the institutions of our coun- 
try. 

`I come, then, Mr. Speaker, to the conclusion that the 
federal constitution is a compact between the different 
States of this Union, as sovereign States; that, as no com- 
mon arbiter has been appointed, each State, in the exer- 
cise of its inherent sovereignty, has a right to judge for 
itself of the infractions of the constitution, and of the 
mode and meausre of redress; and consequently the 
right to resist, or defend itself against unconstitutional 
and arbitrary power by the Federal Government or any 
of its departments; that this right is to be exercised 
under the deep and solemn responsibility of producing 
disunion or civil warg that when a State has determin- 
ed to resist the measures of the Federal Government, 
(whether it be a law of Congress, or a decision of the 
Supreme Court,) the Federal Government, if it resolves 
to enforce its measures, acts under the same deep re- 
sponsibility, in which the people of the other States 
will participate, unless they instruct their agents (their 
representatives here) to appeal, or desist from the pros- 
ecution of thë obnoxious measures, And, finally, that 
if the State assuming this attitude will not yield, and 
the Federal Government persists, there must be a disso- 
lution of the Union, or an appeal to the sword. Our 
reliance, that we shall never be reduced to this extrem- 
ity, is on a rigid adherence to the constitution, and that 
spirit of conciliation and concession in which the con- 
stitution was formed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, by the resolutions now offered by 
the gentleman from New York, it is proposed to increase 
an excitement already prevailing—to add fuel to the 
flame; in short, to incurthe hazard of which I have 
just spoken, by causing a collision between a State and 
the Federal Government, Sir, these are grave consid- 
erations; and before this House determines to take this 
fearful, it may be fatal step, it well becomes us to pause, 
and seriously reflect. In order that the subject may re- 
ceive the consideration so justly due, it should certainly 
undergo the investigation of a committee particularly 
charged with questions connected with the proceedings 
of your courts. For this reason, I move to refer the 
memorial and resolution to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, observing that he believed the 
louse was not disposed to hear this question further 
discussed at the present moment, moved that the me 
morial presented by Mr. Pexpreroy, (in relation to the 
liberation of the two missionaries confined in the penl: 
tentiary of Georgia,) together with the resolution 
founded-thereon, and offered by the same gentleman, 
laid upon the table. 

On this motion, Mr, PENDLETON demanded the 
yeas and nays. They were taken, and stood as follows: 
yeas 106, nays 57. 

So the subject was laid on the table. 
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liner, and with the kindest feelings. I reciprocate, most 
The House then went into Committee of the Whole, | cordially, every such disposition. As to compromise, 
and resumed the consideration of the tariff. | {it is worth an inquiry, what is meant by the term as ap- 
Mr, EVANS rose, and said that no one who heard him | plied to this question? Whatis the question upon which 
was morereluctant than he was to protract this debate, | we are to decide? I have said it is one of very great 
or to delay the final action of the House upon the im-|and vital importance. It isnot merely to graduate a 
ortant subject which now engrossed, almost exclusive- | scale of duties upon foreign importations ; that is only 
ly, its attention, But, said Mr. E., situated as I am |the means of carrying into execution the decision which 
here, and at this time, I cannot well avoid some humble | we make upon the great question itself: The question, 
share in these deliberations, however inadequately I| the real question, is, protection or no protection? Will 
may reward the committee for any degree of attention | you adhere to the policy by which you have encouraged 
with which I may be favored. It has been my duty, on (and fostered American labor and industry against foreign 
many occasions since I have been honored with a seat |labor and industry, or will you abandon it? What is 
in this House, to vote upon propositions, presented in |nréant by a compromise of this question? If you do 
various forms, more or less directly connected with the | not sustain this policy, you necessarily abandon it. Is 
great and vital question which is now about to be de- | that compromise, sir? Gentlemen have talked of mod- 
termined; and I have hitherto uniformly} refrainedifrom | erate protection, reasonable protection, adequate protec- 
any other expression of my sentiments, than was indi- | tion, incidental protection. Sir, if these terms mean any 
cated by the votes I have given. The subject has now | {hing less than protection, they mean, no protection; if 
assumed a magnitude calculated to arrest the thoughts | they mean any thing short of real, efficient, complete pro- 
of every well-wisher to his country. Whatever part | tection, I had almost said they mean something worse 
we may act here, respectively, in the present juncture, | than no protection, Why should your laws hold out 
the consequences of our proceedings, be they. for good | delusive prospects? Why “keep the word of promise 
or for evil, must rest, in some degree, even upon the |to the ear, but break it to the hope?” Is it wise, is it 
humblest of thoseto whom the people of this country |just, for any Government to offer inducements for eapi- 
have confided their dearest interests. It is because the | tal and labor to change their employments, by an ap- 
most disastrous and calamitous consequences have been | parent protection only, which must result in disappoint- 
predicted, that I am unwilling, silently, still to give my | ment, and loss, and ruin? If, therefore, sir, we adhere 
feeble support to the course of policy which has hitherto | to the policy at all, we must adhere to it to the full ex- 
prevailed, and which I regard fraught with none of the | tent of giving real, efficient protection. What, sir, is 
evils which have been so glowingly and eloquently | understood by protection? Simply, that capital and 
portrayed. i labor employed in the pursuits designed to be protected 
The honorable member from Tennessee [Mr, Bet] has | shall be as certain of as much remuneration and re- 
said that this policy is founded upon the worst passions ward, as capital and labor otherwise employed in the 
of the human heart, and is sustained by the avarice of | business of the community. Ought it to be less? Ought 
the majority of this House, and that, however honora: | it to be more hazardous or uncertain? If so, withdraw 
ble and justifiable the motives of those who originally | your promises of protection if honorably you can ; but 
commenced it might have been, they who now decline | while you profess'to give protection, you cannot stop 
to concede something of their interests will be the wick- | short of elevating the objects of your care and solicitude 
ed contrivers of mischief and ruin to the ptace and hap- | to the general standard of the prosperous pursuits of the 
pivess of their country. Disclaiming, for myself, sir, | country. I would not afford to manufacturing capital 
such unworthy motives, and believing that they „who | and industry, if such a thing could be accomplished by 
are thus characterized are as pure and lofty in their pa- | legislative power, a rate of profit and remuneration 
triotism, as unbiassed in their judgment, as faithful to | above the general average of other employments. Tn- 
the constitution and the Union, as any who charge them | deed, such an effect cannot be produced; no pursuit 
with a want of these qualities, I have thought this a fit, ean, for any considerable period, yield a much larger 
if not an imperious occasion to present some of the views | profit than the general business of the country yields, 
which I take of the interesting topics under considera- | for capital and labor will be immediately attracted to 
tion. Jf further inducement were wanting, it would be | the more profitable investment, and, by competition, re- 
found in the circumstance that I shall probably be con- | duce the profits to the level of the general average. Sir, 
strained to differ very essentially from all my colleagues | in one sense, there may be a compromise of the protec- 
in the course I shall pursue, and to some extent also, | tive policy; and, in some of the measures which have 
erhaps, from the line of policy prescribed by the Legis- | been recommended to the House, I fear this mode of ad- 
[otare of the State from which we come. Under these |justment has been had in view. I mean by a total aban- 
circumstances, a proper respect for them, as well as a|donment of some particular branches of American in- 
desire to be correctly understood myself, requires me | dustry, such, for instance, as the growing of wool, and 
to ask your indulgence for a short period. the manufacture of woollen cloths, to procure the ac- 
‘Sir, every gentleman who has addressed you, has spo- | quiescence of the opponents to the system to its entire 
ken of the necessity of conciliation and compromise; | preservation in all other branches. If it come to this, 
and almost every one has found something to rebuke in |it will deserve and require our most serious considera- 
the spirit and temper of the remarks of others who had | tion, what interest shall be preserved, and what sacri- 
preceded him. The honorable gentleman from Tennes-'| ficed, for the benefit of foreign labor? Who shall be 
sec [Mr. BELL] rose to appeal to the moderation of the | made the victims in this spirit of compromise? Feeble 
House; to pour oil, as might be supposed, upon the | consolation will it be to them that this perplexing ques- 
troubled waters of debate; and yet, as I think, in 4] tion is at length compromised. Í 
very general course of. remarks, not applied by himself, Mr. Chairman, various propositions have been 
but susceptible of ready application, has thrown more |broùght before the House for an alteration or reduc- 
topics of excitement into this discussion than have usu-|tion of the duties upon foreign importations.: The 
ally found their way there. It is not my purpose to|first emanated from the Committee of Ways and 
notice them. Truth is rarely obtained by the idulgence ; Means, and was simply a revenue measure; indeed, 
of acrimonious retort, and least of all is it in place, when | coming from that quarter, it could properly have. no 
used to demonstrate the necessity of moderation and | other character. Its avowed purpose was to re- 
mutual forbearance. As to conciliation, sir, every one, | duce the revenue of the country to the amount 
I trust, within these walls, desires to meet this subject ; | necessary. for its ordinary expenditures, and this ob- 
to consider, discuss, and adjust it; to mitigate existing ject it proposed to accomplish by a low but equal rate 
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as the purpose of the bill is concerned, undoubtedly it | 
js well framed ; undoubtedly it would very materially 
diminish the revenue of the country, an object which I 
am by no means disposed to frustrate. The question 
then presents itself, can we accomplish this object, in 
this mode, without great and serious injury to important 
interests of the country, which have been founded and 
fostered by our policy, and to the protection of which 
our faith is plighted? I think, sir, we cannot. , Is there 
no other mode of avoiding the accumulation of excessive 
revenue, consistent with the reservation and promotion 
of those great and leading interests? I think there is, 
and, if there be, that it is our duty to adopt it. 

The ‘honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MoDurrre] declared that he was sincerely and ardently 
attached to the Union. I do not doubt it. No man of 
much less sagacity and political foresight, much less 
able to appreciate justly the disastrous consequences of 
jts severance than that distinguished individual, can be 
otherwise than attached to the Union, unless he be de- 
void of every throb of patriotism, and lost to every hope 
for human liberty. And yet, sir, I have rarely, if ever, 
met with an argument tending so directly to prove 
that, in the nature of human affairs, Government cannot, 
and ought not, to exist, except over a people of homo- 
geneous character, similarity of pursuits, and identity 
of interests ; for the honorable gentleman contends that 
the protective policy cannot be persevered in but at 
the total ruin of the Southern portion of the Union; to 
which they cannot, ought not, and will not submit. On 
the other hand, the gentleman is candid enough to ad- 
mit that it cannot be abandoned, but with great loss and 
depreciation. to other and larger portions of the Union, 
by whom it is contended, as earnestly, that it would 
bring ruin to them; and hence the same inference would 
be just and indispensable, that they could not, and ought 
not, and would not submit. So thought not, sir, the 
fathers of this country. They deemed it a subject of 
congratulation that the fair land, won by their valor, 
was spread out through so many climes, adapted to so 
various pursuits, differed so much in its wants and its 
productions; for they saw that it contained within it- 
self the means of national greatness and wealth, and į 
they thought these very diversities would add to the 
strength of the Union; they supposed that the mutual 
dependence of each upon the other—the mutual supply 
of wants, would add the strong ties of mutual interest 
to the warm feelings of fraternal regard, springing from 
their common sufferings and common achievements. Sir, 
have all their fond anticipations been blasted? If one 
portion of the confederacy cannot abandon this policy, 
but with ruin and devastation to themselves, and another 
portion cannot submit to it, but under similar disastrous 
consequences, then indeed has Government failed in the 
great ends for which it was instituted, and what is infi- 
nitely worse, must inevitably fail, whatever course of pol- 
icy it may pursue. Itrust most devoutly that this alter- 
native has not yet arrived. The honorable member has 
said that his hope to convince the majority of this House- 
of the injustice and oppression of the protective system 
was “flat despair ;” but forlorn as it is, it is, neverthe- 
less, as great as the hope of those who advocate it, to 
convince the South that their grievances, if any they 
have, are not the fruits of that policy, but spring entire- 
ly from other causes. Unfortunately, men do not view 
objects through the same medium; the judgment is lia- 
ble to be warped by interest, blinded by preconceived 
opinions, heated by local and temporary excitements, 
and perverted by jealousies and fancied wrongs. Yet I 
do not perceive why all these infirmities of our nature 
are to be charged as operating only upon those who ad- 
vocate one set of principles, and that all integrity and 
dispassionate. argument exists exclusively upon the other 
side. ‘Sir, we must meot the subject under the influence 


dividually command, and submit the consequences to 
the direction of that Providence which has always boun- 
tifully blessed our land. 
The discussion seems to have assumed that this is now 
a new question, and that we are, for the first time, deli- 
berating whether the protective policy shall be establish. 
edor not. Butitis notso. It is not a question of giy. 
ing protection, of holding forth inducements for enter- 
prise and capital to seek new fields for exertion. Itisa 
question of withdrawing protection; of subverting inter. 
ests which our legislation has created; of spreading des. 
olation over the fields we have cultivated. If it were 
the former only we might refuse it, and, however unwise 
it would be, we should violate no faith, we should make 
no substantial change in the pursuits of the community, 
But we cannot withdraw protection already granted and 
subsisting, without some violation of public faith; with- 
out a prostration of wealth and industry, which has 
sought out its channels under our guidance; without 
causing a great, substantial, destructive change in the 
business of the community. Gentlemen have said that 
you ought not to regulate labor by legislation. Butyou 
have done so. Wemust act upon things as we find them 
now existing. Does not the repeal of a law as effectu- 
ally regulate labor, as the enactment of alawi Iti 
not enough to show, if it could be done, which I think 
cannot, that if was originally wrong and unwise to er 
ter upon this policy, to justify its withdrawal. Is itnot 
worse at this period, as we are now situated, to abandon 
it? Sir, a wise and just Government will avoid perpet- 
ual vacillations in its measures; for no poliey can be 
worse than repeated fluctuations and changes. The 
eople have a right to expect, and to demand, that their 
interests, their property, and their pursuits shall not be 
the subject of sudden, frequent, capricious, experimen- 
tal change in the measures of the Government. They 
have a right to require certainty and stability in the pol 
icy which may be pursued, and without which no enter. 
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prise can be safely conducted. ‘The protective poliey has 
been long settled, and the business of the country 
has grown up under it, and accommodated itself to it; 
and why should we at this time unsettle the employ- 
ment and pursuits of this prosperous people, and ex 
pose them to all the hazards of a destructive revolution! 
No nation ever did or ever will attain to distinction, and 
power, and wealth, by a temporizing, fluctuating, u 
certain, changing, course of administration in its policy, 
any more than an individual can reach elevation and 
wealth by the same conduct in his private affairs. But, 
sir, I will not pursue these considerations further, as] 
wish to say something of the protective policy itself; of 
its wisdom, and justice, and influence upon the general 
prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the question here presents itself, is ib 
wise, and fit, and expedient, by countervailing laws, t 
give to the industry and capital of our own citizens, 
security in our own markets and upon our own soll, 
against the labor and competition of foreigners, who 
enjoy within their territories, an exclusive monopoly 
in every article which their imperious necessity does 
not require them to purchase of us? In 8 word, 
shall we give them the entire possession of their own 
market, and of ours, too, for the diversified produc 
tions of human industry, skill, and ingenuity? Hor 
orable gentlemen who oppose this policy disagree $ 
tirely with each other in their grounds of hostility, 
and many of the arguments which they have u 
might safely be left to be neutralized and balanced by 
the conflicting theories which are put forth here in op- 
position to the principle of protection, In the progres 
of these remarks I shall advert to some of the contradic: 
tory doctrines which have been advanced. As to the get 
eral principles upon which the protective policy is based, 
one would hardly suppose there could be any great di- 
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versity of opinion at the present day. The purpose is to 
give more employment to the industry and enterprise of 
our own citizens. It is undeniably true that, whatever 
stimulates the productive labor of any community, is, to 
that extent, beneficial to that community. Whatever 
opens new fields for profitable, industrious occupation, 
enhances the general prosperity. A solitary ship, tra- 
yersing the pathless ocean, which discovers a new con- 
tinent, or an unknown island, where a profitable inter- 
course may be carried on, gives an impulse to the com- 
merce of its nation, and’ of the world. It is of the first 
importance to the well-being of a nation, that all its 
labor should be constantly employed at remunerating 
prices; that indolence, and vice, and disorder should 
gain no foothold within its domains, As the larger 
portion, by far, of all countries is composed of the la- 
boring classes, which, by the way, are the most. useful 
of all classes, is it not evident that the more labor re- 
ceives of comforts, necessaries, food, clothing, habita- 
tions, and luxuries of life, the more is the public pros- 
perity advanced—the national strength increased ? 
Population multiplies more rapidly, public improvements 
are constructed; education is more extensively diffused, 
and every thing which can. make a nation prosperous 
and happy proportionally increased. Is it not so, sir? 
Is not a nation, all of whose labor is actively, constantly 
and profitably employed, stronger, more prosperous, 
more wealthy, than another similarly situated in other 
respects, but where the means of employment are fewer, 
the reward less, and where, consequently, indolence 
must proportionally prevail? Would not an active 
emigration from the latter to the former take place? 
Aud why? Undoubtedly because the individual, by so 
doing, could better his condition; could raise. himself 
from want, dependence, and ignorance, to comfort, com- 
petence, and knowledge. Gentlemen have referred to 
the high rate of wages in New England, and the other 


T manufacturing and agricultural States, as evidence of 


the prosperity of those sections of the country. Itis a 
true test, and evinces the wisdom of the protective 
policy. Does any one doubt that the establishment of 
manufactures opens new fields for labor, for enterprise, 
for genius? From their very commencement labor is 
in constant requisition, How much is demanded in the 
preparation of the site, in the erection of buildings, in 
procuring materials of lumber, bricks, nails, glass? 
How much also of labor, and of mechanical skill and 
ingenuity is put in motion, in the manufacture of the 
complicated and highly finished machinery which our 
factories exhibit? How much in conducting their sub- 
sequent operations? ‘Lhese are not the largest portions 
of industry which manufacturing establishments create. 
How much is employed in the preparation of the raw 
materials, which would not otherwise find a market? 
How much in the transportation, both of the material 
and the fabric, and the construction of vehicles, both 
for land and water, to facilitate this transportation ? 
How much in the construction of railroads and canals 
between the cities and the interior manufacturing and 
agricultural villages? All these laborers must be clothed, 
and fed, and lodged. How much of human industry is 
required to supply these demands? And besides all this, 
what a vast amount of labor is exerted by the numer- 
ous mechanics and artisans, scattered throughout the 
whole of this country, in their various arts and trades; 
the workers of wood, and iron, and leather, and brass, 
and lead, and copper, and all the metals; of every thing 
. that grows upon the surface of the earth, or is dug from 
its busom? All these repose under the security afforded 
by the protective policy. . All these find-useful employ- 
ment, because the articles-of similar foreign manufacture 
are not permitted to come in competition with their own. 
They eat the fruits of their labor in peace, and rejoice 
in the prosperity every where diffused around them. 
But; six, will it be said that this immense aggregate of 
Vor, VIH—215 


labor would find employment in some other sphere, if 
manufacturing: was abandoned? Where, and. how? 
Doubtless it would not be entirely idle and unemployed; 
such is not the character and genius of our people. “But 
where would it find profitable employment? In agri- 
culture? That is already quite overdone. The country’. 
already produces more of the fruits of agriculture than 
it consumes, or can. find: markets for abroad. If a new 
vent could be found for its productions, they would im- 
measurably increase. The effect of throwing back more 
labor upon agriculture would inevitably be to diminish 
the demand for its productions at the same time you in- 
creased their quantity. Thus, in a twofold ratio, would 
this most useful of all pursuits be depressed; labor would 
be depressed ; the value of lands would decline, and, with 
these the other pursuits of the community must unavoid- 
ably languish. Will it find employment in commerce or 
navigation? Sir, these pursuits are full already. The 
greatest revulsions and depressions in this country have 
grown out of overtrading—from excessive commercial. 
operations, The navigating interest has suffered more 
from want of employ than from any other cause. How 
much would this evil be aggravated by enlarging your 
coasting navigation, precisely in proportion as you 
diminished. the occasion for its employment? By 
swelling your foreign tonnage, when it cannot now do 
more than maintain itself? The additional employ- 
ment it wonld have by increased importations would 
be very trifling, compared with the increased tòn- 
nage which so much labor and capital, now employed 
in manufactures, would occasion, if directed to that 
pursuit. i 

Mr. Chairman, the labor of every well regulated com- 
munity is divided among the great pursuits of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures; and it is quite evi- 
dent that, if either of these be discontinued entirely, 
were such a thing possible, that portion of industry be- 
fore engaged in it must be thrown upon the other. em- 
ployments, and, of necessity, thai the value of those 
pursuits must decline. In proportion as this diversit 
of employment is kept up, all interests prosper; each 
contributes to sustain the others, and each finds mutual 
advantage in the success of the others. If agricultural 
labor is prosperous, the husbandman purchases more of 
tlre articles of commerce and the fabrics of manufactures, 
and is able to pay more; if manufacturing labor is pro- 
fitable, the workman buys more of subsisterice for him- 
self and his family, and of luxuries also, the returns of 
commerce. The honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McDurrixz] very correctly described the effect 
of manufacturing establishments upon the general pros- 
perity of those sections of the country where they are 
located. He said it pervaded all classes, and occasioned 
a general rise of wages, and of the value of property. 
Undoubtedly this is its effect; and yet, sir, the protec- 
tive policy is resisted in those sections by some portion 
of the people, upon the ground of enhancing prices, 
which is considered by them as avery great evil. “Buy 
where you can buy the cheapest,” is the cant maxim 
which is supposed to contain within itself all the essence 
of the most abstruse political economy. ‘Buy cheap- 
est,” are words, I think, which have occasioned more 
delusion than almost any. other sentence in our lan- 
guage, of no greater extent. That which is nominally 
cheap, may be really very dear indeed. It depends 
altogether on your means of payment; on the price: 
which you can receive for your productions. i 

If one merchant demands a dollar for a yard of cloth,. 
and will give you a dollar for a bushel of corn, or'aday’s 
labor, is it not cheaper and better than to trade with an- 
other, who will sell for seventy-five centsa yard, but who, 
will give but fifty for the corn or the labor? Undoubt- 
edly, and yet the former is the higher price, nominally. 
Potatoes are cheaper nominally in Ireland than in this 
country; and. yet the:-poor-emigrant finds it cheaper to 
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give a shilling here, where he cán earn his dollar, than 
a sixpence there, where he could scarcely earn that six- 
pence. Is it not-cheaper for the New England farmer to 
give a higher nominal price for manufactured articles 
which he wants, if he can pay for them in his own pro- 
ducts, than to buy at a less price for money, and keep 
his fruits to perish on hig hands? Sir, they all know 
this. The whole system and practice of barter among 
theta is founded upon this idea. They, therefore, who 
clamor so much about “buying cheap” entirely overlook 
thie, consequence, that you must sell cheap and work 
cheap. The laboring people of this country want em- 
ployment, and remunerating wages, by which they 
may obtain competence and the means of educating 
their children, rather than to be treated as paupers, 
who have no other solicitude than to “buy cheap.” 

Mr. Chairman, that the protective policy has eontri- 
buted very much to the present prosperous and happy 
condition of this country, seems to me scarcely to admit 
of doubt. The honorable member from South Carolina 
{Mr. MironerL] has inquired, “when was it not pros- 
perous?” Sir, I think it wag not prosperous during the 
period which intervened between the termination of the 
Jate war and the protective act of 1824. In that inter- 
val, as thé gentleman himself declared, all the manu- 
facturing interest which, under the influence of stern 
necessity, had grown up during the war, was prostrat- 
ed. Our navigation went abroad as before, but only to 
meet rivals where it had been accustomed to find em- 
ployers. The plains of Europe, which for a quarter of 
acentury had been furrowed only by the massy wheels 
of artillery, now opened their bosoms to the implements 
of husband , and the sickle reaped its treasures where, 
for that long period, the falchion and the bayonet onl 
had garnered in their dreadful harvests. Our agricul- 
turists sent their productions abroad, but only to find 
producers where they had formerly found consumers. 
The consequences of this state of affairs every body 
remembers, Commerce and navigation languished; 
manufactures were destroyed; agriculture was at its 
lowest depression; wages low; labor unemployed; real 
estate, farms, sacrificed; bankruptcy, dismay, and deso- 
lation spreading over the land. This, sir, was not cer- 
tainly a prosperous period. Now, all is reversed ; labor 
is sure. of employment, and of remunerating wages. 
Agriculture finds a market and good prices ; commerce 
and navigation are steadily advancing, and in a great 
degree prosperous. Population is rapidly multiplying. 
Towns and villages are springing up on the margins of 
all our rivers and streams, and in the interior of the 
country, and great public improvements, connecting 
the whole country together, are rapidly constructing. 
The condition of the people is wonderfully improved. 
The means of education are enjoyed and improved by 
the children of those who, in their day, had none. The 
physical and moral energies of the whole country are 
exerted to make it'a great, and wealthy, and happy 
nation. Surely no man can look abroad over this land 
without beholding every wheré the signs of visible 
improvement, of great success, of extended prosperity. 
The honorable gentleman from Tennessee Pate. Brrr] 
kas anid that these were “vulgar evidences” of national 
prosperity. He did not inform us what are to be con- 
sidered as refined proofs. Be they “ vulgar” or not, 
no nian can mistake them. They are palpable to the 
senses. We see them; we feel them; we hear them; 
and we cannot mistake them. The gentleman very 
eorrectly remarks that we should not look at individu- 
als, or particular towns, or districts, or States, as evi- 
dente: of the general prosperity; but should cast our 
éyé: over the whole Union, to observe the welfare of 
the whole. This is unquestionably the duty of every 
statesman, But, sir, national wealth and prosperity 
ave'only the agprégate of individual wealth and pros- 
perity..- Where these are generally diffused and- ezten- 


sively enjoyed, it is not a very “vulgar” evidence of 
public prosperity—of national strength. The common 
sense of mankind has generally considered these as very 
satisfactory proofs. ‘The honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrix,] however, says that all 
this prosperity, so far as it is the result of the proteetive 
policy, is no addition to the wealth of the nation. He 
argues that legislation cannot create wealth; it can 
only transfer it from hand to hand, or from one section 
to another; and that whatever of prosperity other States 
enjoy under this policy, is purchased at the expense of 
the depression of the South. As to the depression of 
the South, I shall say something hereafter. Legislation, 
merely, can do nothing, But the execution of the legis. 
lative will not only may, but does edd much to national 
wealth. The legislation of New York did not in itself 
construct the great canal, so much its boast and its or- 
nament. But the execution of that object has added 
immensely to the wealth of that State, and of the peo- 
ple of that State, and of the West also, Has it not 
given a stimulus to labor ? Has not the value of real 
estate been enhanced in consequence of it? Is not the 
condition of agriculture improved by having easier and 
better markets? Certainly all these things are so. Has 
any body been injured in any thing like this measure 
of positive accumulation of good? Then, sir, legislation 
has created wealth and prosperity. Every act of incor. 
poration to a company, for the prosecution of any busi- 
ness beyond the reach of individual exertion, if sue 
cessfully conducted, is the means of a positive addition 
to the wealth of a community—such as the construction 
of railroads, working of mines, Every act which stimu- 
lates labor, or diverts it from a less profitable to a more 
profitable pursuit, is a gain—an addition of wealth to 
the common stoek. Is this obtained by the depression 
of any other portion of industry? Why, sir, undoubt 
edly, so far as the establishment of manufactures in this 
country furnishes employment to our citizens, it takes - 
away employment which we have hitherto given to 
foreigners. If we procure our labor to be done at 
home, we necessarily diminish the support which we 
have given to the laborers of Europe. Is this to be 
deprecated? Are we under such strong obligations to 
them, that we must forego employment to our own citi- 
zens, for their accommodation? I trust not, sir, 

Mr. Chairman, another argument, often used in de 
fence of the protective policy, the honorable gentleman 
[Mr. McDurrrz] pronounces “one of those gross del 
sions which has prevailed in the world over a century.” 
Its antiquity would seem to entitle it to respectful com 
sideration. 1t is, that the establishment of manufac 
tures increases national independence. Now, sir, the 
term “independence,” applied to this subject, undoubt: 
edly implies the ability of a nation to supply all its 
essential wants within itself; so that it shall, in no 
vicissitude, be dependent upon other nations for arti- 
cles essential to its defence, or the sustenance and com 
fort of its people. ` 
Sir, I do not perceive the “ delusion” which is said w 
exist in this argument. A nation which can supply its 
wants only from another nation, is surely to that extent 
dependent on that other; dependent on its commercial - 
regulations; dependent on its caprice. Iron and salt are 
two of the most general articles of consumption, indie 
pensable alike in peace and in war to the poor and to the 
wealthy. If we could procure these no otherwise that- 
from England, should we not be in that state of depend- 
ence upon her, which would enable her to dictate the 
terms of commercial intercourse between the two coud: 
tries? Would she not cripple our pursuits and fetter out 


legislation? Should we not be induced to submit to exac- 
tions and inconveniences, rather than suffer the greate! 
loss of being cut off from the supply of our indispensable 
wants? Sir, I can conceiveof no greater folly. than a1# 
‘tion, having resources within itself adequate to the supply 
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of all its wants, voluntarily choosing to keep them un- 
explored, and to depend upon the labor and the skill of 
other countries for the supply of its most pressing ne- 
cessities. If it be not a near approximation to colonial 
dependence, I do not know what itis. “A gross delu- 
sion,” sir? Yes, such “a delusion” as has governed the 
wisest States of the world, and will govern them in all 
time. i 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Berr] 
has argued that the protective policy is a European po- 
liey, adverse to the spirit of our institutions, and calcula- 
ted to sustain an arbitrary and aristocratical Government 
upon the depression of the people. He says it will 
throw this country, as it has thrown Europe, into the 
hands of capitalists; and will build up here, as it has there, 
privileged orders living upon the oppression of the labor- 
ing classes. Not a sovereign, he assures us, can make war 
or peace without consulting the bankers of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, the learned gentleman has not very 
minutely traced the great capitals which exist in some 
of the cities in that hemisphere, to the operations of the 
protective policy; and Iam at much loss to comprehend 

y what process of reasoning, or from what historical or 
statistical facts, these consequences are deduced. I do 
not perceive how it is made out that this policy has 
thrown Europe into the hands of the capitalists. If the 
premises are true, I do not see between them the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, I have never understood that 
the Rothschilds and the Barings of that continent accu- 
mulated the vast wealth which they wield from any in- 
terest or concern in manufacturing, or other branches of 
industry protected by law, either directly or remotely ; 
but, on the contrary, from very successful negotiations 
with the Powers of Europe, as agents and brokers, in 
conducting their fiscal operations during those protrac- 
ted contests which exhausted the richest treasuries of 
that quarter of the globe, With extraordinary sagaci- 
ty and political foresight, and often with a previous 
knowledge of contemplated public measures, they have 
been enabled fo conduct successfully a series of gigantic 
speculations in publie funds, by which they have amas- 
sed enormous wealth. These Sperations have not been 
confined to States where the protective policy is obser- 
ved, but have been carried on in every quarter of the 
globe where the utmost freedom of trade exists—on this 
continent and in India. Does it any where appear, sir, 
that, but for this policy, this accumulation of priyate 
fortune would not havé occurred? Does it follow, that 
under a different. system, the inequality and dispropor- 
tion in the distribution of wealth would not have been 
still greater? Sir, will gentlemen demonstrate how it is 
that the policy of protecting the laboring portion of a 
nation has made the rich righer, and the poor poorer? 

The honorable gentleman contends, that because the 
Governments of Europe are different from our own, and 
because the policy of Europe is protective, therefore the 
policy of this country should be different, and not pro- 
tective. He maintains that the forms of their Govern- 
ments spring out of the policy which they observe; and 
that the protective system in this country would build 


up privileged orders and aristocratic distinctions here. 


upon the oppression and poverty of the people. Is this so, 
sir? Is it true, indeed, that the protective policy has 
. moulded and fashioned the forms of European Govern- 
_ ments? At what period of time was it when that great 
continent emerged from the darkness of barbarism, and 
settled down from lawless violence and commotion under 
regular Governments? Was it before or since manufac- 
tures, commerce, agriculture, the arts, became the objects 
of public care and protection !—before or since the pro- 
tective policy has been introduced among nations?—be- 
fore or since the science of political economy has been 
practically applied in the administration of Government? 
Surely, sir, every body knows that the Governments of 
Europe were established, and took their definite forms, 


long before these events. Every body knows that these 
great interests and sources of national wealth and power 
have been called into being and reared up by Govern- 
ment, instead of giving form and fashion to Government. 
Does this policy serve to perpetuate oppression and arbi- 
trary power? Is it for this cause that Governments have 
fostered it? When has it been, sir, that the greatest 
advances have been made in ascertaining, defining, and 
vindicating popular rights? When hasit been that the 
iron arm of power has been broken, and kings and des- 
pots have bowed their proud heads before a people's 
power? When has it been, that nations long subjected 
to arbitrary rule, have risen in their might and demand- 
ed reform—have demanded constitutional government 
—have set limits to power, and reared the bulwark of law 
around human liberty and popular rights? Precisely 
within that period, sir, in which the protective policy has 
been generally observed. Are not the people of Europe 
at this day more advanced, more happy, better educated? 
Do they not enjoy more vomforts? Do they not better 
understand their rights and their liberties ? and do they 
not more manfally maintain them than in any former 
period? I donot say that their Governments are perfect, 
or the people free from oppressions and exactions! 1 
know it is far otherwise. But I know, too, that a great 
change has been brought over that whole quarter of the 
globe, for the melioration of the condition of the people, 
within a period of no distant origin. Ido not, therefore, 
perceive any thing in historical reminiscence to maintain 
the position of the honorable pentleman, that the protec- 
tive policy is peculiarly suited to the objects of arbitrary 
Governments, tending to build up a privileged aristocracy 
upon the oppression of the people. The Governments of 
Europe, sir, generally grew out of the feudal system—a 
system which partitioned off society into various grades, 
The warlike barons entrenched themselves as well against 
the exactions of their superior liege as against the claims 
of their vassals and retainers, and maintained their rank, 
and power, and possessions, by arms. The Governments 
of Europe were founded and based upon these gradations; 
springing originally from military power or usurpation, 
and nigintained and fortified by rude valor and lawless 
achievements in arms. Sir, I well know that the people 
have not, to this day, been able to throw off entirely the 
arbitrary power which was thus commenced, and ulti- 
mately became very firmly established. But have they 
not, sir, ay, and since the adoption of the protective po- 
licy, too, assumed a much larger portion of the powers 
of Government than they formerly possessed? Have 
they not succeeded in taking into their own hands no 
inconsiderable share of the administration of publie af- 
fairs? Is popular opinion nothing at this hour in Europe? 
Sir, is it not now stronger than even the bayonet? 

But the honorable gentleman spoke of Europe gene- 
rally, and the system as a European system. Now, sir, 
is there any such thing as a uniform system applicable 
to the whole of that continent? Does not the policy of 
different nations there differ very materially? In some 
the protective policy is rigidly observed ; in others, less; 
and in others still, the free trade theories prevail. Is 
there less of oppression, of exaction and arbitrary pow- 
er, by the governments of Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
Holland, toward their subjects, than in the other nationa 
of Europe? Is civil liberty and popular right better 
understood and better enjoyed there, than in England, 
France, and Germany? Has society advanced more. 
rapidly there, or are the gradations in rank broken 
down more efficiently? Are the people more happy, or 
prosperous, or educated? Is there less of pauperism and 
suffering, in these favored regions of the sun, for which 
Heaven has done so much. and man so little, than. in 
the other quarters of Europe? Spain, sir? What was 
not Spain once in tho scale of nations?! What ia she 
now? 1 know, sir, it has been said, Spain is “hedged 
round with restrictions.” If it be so, still she has not cons 
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manufactures, because the fact is otherwise; its exporta- 
tions have also increased. It seems to be supposed that 
this coincidence attests that the increase of poverty and 
suffering among the laboring population grows out of 
the means pursued to increase the productions of that 
labor ; that is to say, the more a nation produces and 
sells abroad, the more are the people who produce it de. 
pressed and impoverished. Tt is not necessary to con. 
trovert any of the facts which the gentleman states, If 
it be true that pauperism increases in Great Britain, and 
that its manufactured productions increase also, a ve 

satisfactory reason may be given for both, without con. 
sidering them in any degree dependent upon each other, 
We all know that, within a few years past, an astonish- 
ing change has taken place in the productive powers of 
human skill. Does not every body know that by nev 
inventions and applications of power ; by the great im- 
provements which have been made in labor-saving ma. 
chinery ; by the use of steam ; by the application of 
chemistry and science, generally, to the arts, a wuch 
smaller proportion of human hands and human museles 
is required to perform the same amount of manufactur. 
ing or mechanical Jabor than was formerly necessary? 
The manufacturing power of England is estimated now 
to be equal to two hundred millions of human beings; 
and yet it employs probably less than two millions, 


verted them into protection. She has taken the burdens 
without the benefits. She has not become. to any con- 
siderable extent, a manufacturing nation ; and, for all the 
purposes of considering the effects of the protective poli- 
cy upon national strength and the condition of the peo- 
ple, she is an unprotected State, though her revenue 
duties be ever so high. If the unrestricted policy for 
which gentlemen contend would, as they say, produce 
equality in the condition of society, it would be an 
equality of wretchedness and poverty. 
“The honorable gentleman referred, however, in ano- 
ther part of his speech, to the example of England—the 
“ splendid example,” as he said it had, been called—to 
prove the oppression entailed by the protective policy 
upon the people of that kingdom. He told us they were 
ground down to the dust under the weight of this poli- 
ey. It is true, ‘sir, as every body knows, that pauperism 
and ‘suffering prevail very extensively in that nation. 
With a limited territory, and a very dense population, 
without the means of employing all its laboring classes— 
with all the branches of productive industry filled up, 
how can it be otherwise? What human system can be 
devised to mitigate the condition of the poor, so long as 
they remain pent up within those narrow confines, with- 
out employment; so long as one-half its people can pro- 
duce every thing which the whole require, or which the 
world will purchase of them? Let England abandon the 
rotective policy, and what then? Will the condition 
of the laboring people be improved? How? Corn and 
flour may be nominally cheaper, but what will the la- 
boring people have to give in payment for it? Wil it 
furnish more employment? Will it raise their wages? 
The first effect of an extensive importation of foreign 
rain into the kingdom would be, that a portion, per- 
aps a considerable portion, of the labor now engaged 
in agriculture must be thrown out of employment. The 
wages of this kind of labor would fall, and pauperism 
would inerease. Tenants could not pay their rents. The 
manufacturers, also, of those fabrics, in which foreign 
competition could successfully meet them there, would 
be reduced to the same condition. As much of foreign 
production as entered into the consumption of England 
would displace so much of English labor. Very lately, 
sir, I have seen a well-authenticated account of exten- 
sive distress occasioned among a portion of the manu- 
facturers of England, merely in consequence of a slight 
reduction of the duty on gloves, by reason of which 
the French makers filled the English markets, and un- 
dersold the British on their own soil. The inevitable 
result was, that the English manufacturer was obliged. to 
curtail his business, and some thousands of laborers 
were thrown out of employment, without the means of 
procuring subsistence. What is it to such people whe- 
ther corn is cheap or dear? They have not the means 
to procure it at any price. Sir, it is employment that 
they most want; constant employment, at reasonable 
wages, which shall bear a just proportion to the expen- 
ses of subsistence. How could England subsist her vast 
population in any other mode than by employing them 
to do all her own labor, and the labor of half the world 
beside? By persuading other natior, if she can, to hire 
her people to manufacture the articles they require for 
use or for luxury? In this way, sir, England may main- 
tain her population; and if we will employ them to 
make. our clothing, guad our various fabrics, we shall 
contribute, in some degree, to that end so desirable to 
her, and which seems to be so desirable to some persons 
in this country. But we shall do it at the hazard of 
the comfort and prosperity of our own citizens, and by 
means which tend to reduce them from competence and 
industry to penury and idleness, 
- Sir, the honorable member has adverted to the increase 
of pauperism in that country as a sufficient proof of the 
oppressive character of the protective policy, and he says 
this.increase is nat attributable to a diminution of its 


districts of that country; growing out of this cause. 


tective policy. Undoubtedly the very onerous esas 
levied upon articles of imperious necessity and univer 
sal gonsumption, produced by their own labor, and the 
enormous taxes required upon every art, trade, and o 


very different matters from duties upon foreign impor 
tations, designed to afford employment to domestie le 
bor. The burden there is taxation for the purpose t 
revenue, which falls indiscriminately upon labor andall 
its productions, oppressing instead of encouraging It 
Can any body doubt that the protective policy has made 
England what she is—able to bear this internal exes, 
rich, powerful, and capable of sustaining single-handed, 
in every quarter of the globe, the liberty of Europe 
against the greatest military Power that has trod dowi 
the earth since the Roman legions bore their victorions 
eagles to its remotest bounds? It is because labor ds 
not receive, for its own use, the reward which it earns, 
that pauperism exists there. It is not allowed fo er 


contributes to maintain an expensive Government; t 
enormous civil pension list; toenrich a national church; 
to pay a vast national debt; to sustain colonial Govelt 
ments and possessions in every region of the eart 
which the beams of the sun can visit. Labor, reduced, 
by the means already mentioned, to the minimum 
subsistence, is still obliged to sustain these and othet 
enormous burdens; and ean it be otherwise than thatit 
should be oppressed, and that pauperism and suffering 
should prevail? Let England abandon the protective 


What is the inevitable consequence of these vast im | 
provements? If machines are made to do the work of ` 
men, are not men thrown out of employment? If one | 
person can now produce as much as two, or three, or fowr 7 
could formerly, must not that excess, be deprived of - 
their accustomed means of subsistence, unless you em ` 
extend the demand in the same proportion? Is it not | 
apparent that pauperism may increase, notwithstanding ! 
the increase in manufactures? ‘The earliest complaints | 
among the laboring classes in England were directed < 
against the introduction of labor-saving machinery, and 
they sought redress by the destruction of these inani- > 
mate objects, which had superseded the use of their < 
hands, and took the bread from their mouths. Weal 7 
remember the riots and disorders in the manufacturing 


Mr. Chairman, the oppressions under which the peo | 
ple of England are suffering do not originate in the pr 


eupation, bear very heavily upon them. But these are 4 


sume the fruits which it plants and gathers. Boti 


keep up a large military and naval force ; to supporta | 
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policy; let other nations do for her the labor she 
performs for herself and for half the world besides, and 
Who can calculate the immeasurable distress and poverty 
which it would inflict upon her laboring people? 

The honorable gentleman [Mr. Berr] also alluded cur- 
sorily to the condition of Ireland, as illustrative of the 
oppressions produced by the protective policy. Sir, I 
do not comprehend the facts nor the arguments which 
have led the honorable member to this result. Hehas 
perceived some parallel between that country and what 
this would become under the influence of the protective 
policy, but he has not favored the House with the pro- 
cess of thinking, which will enable them to discover the 
resemblance. Of what, sir, does Ireland complain, in- 
dependent of the arbitrary rule which has been exerted 
over it? Isit not want of employment, want of the 
means of exerting its physical powers for its own advan- 
tage and benefit? The poor peasantry of that ill-fated 
island rent small patches of earth, whereon to gain sub- 
sistence, of proprietors generally resident abroad, at | 
high rates, which are extorted from them under the se- | 
verest rigors of the law. They have no motive to make | 
permanent improvement of the soil. The rent is ex- 
pended not there, but in England. The fruits of labor 
done in Ireland are consumed in England ; a process į 
which must exhaust any nation, and reduce it to colon- į 
jal subjection, This “ absenteeism,” as it is there term- 
cd, the residence of the landed proprietors abroad, has | 
been deemed the cause of the chief depression in Ireland. 
Many other causes exist, not necessary now to be 
traced. Sir, I will not show so little respect for the 
understanding of the committee, as to attempt to draw | 
the contrast between the condition of the people of this 
country and of Ireland; a contrast which will always 
exist, even ifour protective policy should be as rigid as 
human ingenuity can devise, until a total change occurs 
in every thing pertaining to that generous and wronged 


now | for markets ; for laborers in every branch of manufac- 


tures, and the mechanic arts and trades, who ask only 
for employment. to secure competence and comfort for 
themselves, and the means of educating their children ; 
for the whole community, that its wealth and all it ean 
produce shall not be carried off to be consumed in 
foreign countries, and to enrich and strengthen foreign 
nations. Asmall proportion, I apprehend, of the pro- 
tection given by our laws, is conferred upon wealthy 
capitalists. ‘To be sure, here and there, large establish- 
ments have been erected where surplus capital has been 
invested. But for one of these, how much of silent, un- 
noticed, unobtrusive labor is going on. all over this 
great confederacy, in the thousand and ten thousand 
branches of domestic, fireside, workshop productions # 
How many flocks whiten the hills? How many arti- 
sans and mechanics are at the anvil and the bench ! 
And even where capital is largely invested, it cannot 
work of itself, It cannot turn machinery, noè supply 
the material for fabrication, but by the agency of 
human hands. Capital is always employed in some 
form or other, more or less directly, in putting in motion 
human labor, in giving employment to human industry, 
It can no otherwise be productive. When the honor- 
able member, therefore, wages war against the use of 
capital, he wages war against industry and labor, and 
the personal eomfort and convenience of our citizens. 
Sir, I wish capital was more actively employed, more 
generally diffused. 

I do not perceive that it hasbeen demonstrated here 
that excessive wealth would be more likely to accumu- 
late in a few hands, under the protective policy, than 
under the system of free trade. Gentlemen have assum- 
ed this as a given point, orleft it to be inferred from 
the general scope of their arguments, The experience 
of this country, I think, has been otherwise. The 
largest private fortunes have been acquired by com- 


people. Let any man consider for a moment the nature 
of our Government and institutions ; the extent, variety, 
and fertility of our soil, in which the humblest laborer 
may easily obtain a freehold ; the vast improvements 
every where in progress, giving incentives to industry, | 
and opening markets for all the productions of human | 
labor; the laws which regulate inheritance ; the ab- 
sence of entails; the regular and frequent division and 
distribution of accumulated wealth among heirs; the 
intelligence and moral instruction of our people ; the 
habits of industry and economy so generally prevailing ; 
and the personal interest which every one feels in the 
support of the republican institutions of the country : 
let any one consider these and many other blessings we 
enjoy, and tell me what there is to assimilate our con- 
dition to that of the people of Ireland! Ifthe honorable 
gentleman can discover a parallel, I thank God I can 
discern none. 

But it is contended by the gentleman that the tend- 
ency of this system is an undue accumulation of wealth 
in afew hands. This argument is not anew one. It 
has often been urged that the object in view was to tax 
the many for the benefit of the few, and very many per- 
sons have been deceived by this assertion. Itis an 
appeal to the jealousies and vindictive passions of the, 
heart, and never, I think, sir, was there a more un-; 
founded argument or assertion. Undoubtedly, if the 
policy be steadily pursued, capital will be invested in 
manufactures, and if so invested, will receive remuner- 
ation for its employment. Would it not be otherwise 
profitably employed but for this protection? Is it 
desirable that the capital-of a country should lie idle? 
In whatever business any country is employed, capital 
must and will be employed, and must and will be re- 
compensed. Oughtit not tobe'so? But, sir, this policy 
is not chiefly, I may almost say inno degree, designed for 
the accommodation of capital, however it may avail itself 
of the means of profitable employment thus occasioned. 
It is designed mainly for agriculture, already languishing 


mercial operations entirely. And the period of com- 
mercial prosperity which we once enjoyed, so often: 
alluded to in this debate, was certainly as favorable to 
the acquisition of wealth in few hands, as any period 
which we ever have or ever will behold. But, be that 
as it may, how is the argument now addressed to us t 
How does it bear on the present condition of affairs f 
Why, sir, undeniably this Government has enacted 
laws repeatedly, and with a declared intention to main- 
tain them, for the protéction of American industry. It 
has held out inducements for the investment of capital 
in manufactures ; and capital has taken that direction, 
agreeably to the anticipations and wishes of Govern- 
ment. It is there fixed. Weare now asked, I had al- 
most said in the spirit of an Agrarian law, to dissipate, 
annihilate, destroy this capital, brought within our 
grasp, in consequence of our pledges of protection, be- 
cause, indeed, it is now discovered that the accumu- 
lation of private wealth is dangerous to our institutions 
of Government, and the welfare of the people. Arbi- 
trary and impoverished monarchs, in very arbitrary 
times, have sometimes compelled wealthy subjects to 
administer to the necessities of the State, and, at 
others, by various pretences of confiscation, have seized 
private fortunes for their own uses. But, sir, I believe 
the occasions of this was always the necessities of the 
King. They: have never gone so far as absolutely to 
exterminate property, under any pretexts. But we are 
invited to delude capital, within our reach, by empty 
promises of. protection, and then to annibilate it from 
the face of the earth, because its existence is dangerous 
to our institutions. Sir, I feel no apprehension on that 
score. When I consider the frequent andequal dis- 
tribution of property made by law; the largest masses 
of wealth dwindling into smaller fragments for heirs 
and children ; when I recollect the zealous competition 
which exists, and always will exist, in the employ- 
ment of capital, and perceive that in no onepursuit can 
it be employed for any considerable period, at n much 
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higher rate of remuneration that is afforded by the ave- 
rage of the profitable business of the community, I find 
very little occasion in my own mind to indulge any 
jealous apprehension of a preponderating influence of 
wealth in this country. The people are too intelligent ; 
too independent, both in principles and in condition, 
ever to become the victims of a moneyed aristocracy, 
should such a body ever grow up here. But, sir, an- 
other extraordinary doctrine has been put forth by the 
honorable gentleman, [Mr. Bern] He says, if the 
manufacturers derive any profits or gains under the 

rotective system, they are acquired at the cost of some- 
Body else. If they gain, somebody must lose. Their profits 
are derived, he contends, in one of three modes—by ex- 
changes among themselves. or in their own vicinities, by 
exchanges with foreign nations, or by exchanges with other 
sections ofthe Union. Ifamong themselves, then they lose 
as much as they gain, and hence the system is of no adyan- 
tage, ‘heir exchanges with foreign nations he contends 
are very inconsiderable, and their profits are not derived 
from this source, but come chiefly from dealings with 
other portions of the country, who thus sustain a posi- 
tive loss equal to the gain of the manufacturers. ‘This 
I understand to be the doctrine maintained by the 
learned member. The argument goes to the prostration 
of all commerce, foreign as well as domestie—free trade, 
as well as restricted. Itis now, sir, I believe, an ex- 
ploded theory in political economy, that commerce 
cannot profit one nation without injury to another. It 
was formerly maintained by those learned men whose 
abstractions have so much puzzled the business of the 
world, that agriculture alone was the source of all 
wealth, because its productions were mainly the gift 
of nature herself. Manufacture, it was said, merely 
changed the forme of existing materials; nothing new 
was created ; no additional wealth acquired ; because the 
artisan consumed, during the period of his labor, as 
much of value as he added to the fabrie. He destroyed, 
by consuming the fruits of agriculture, as much as he 
created; there was no positive gain. So of commerce, 
which is only the exchange of commodities, but adds 
nothing to quantity or intrinsic value. It only changes 
the places of existing wealth. This, or something like 
it, was the old theory which has been for a considerable 
period abandoned, and I did not expect in this place, 
and at this day, to hear it revived. It was exploded by 
the common sense of mankind, and the actual experience 
of the world. Sir, let us examine a little this doctrine, 
that exchanges cannot be profitable to one party, with- 
out being injurious to the other. The modern theory is, 
that they are mutually beneficial ; that they add to the 
comfort, convenience, and wealth of both parties. How 
is this? I have more of the productions of my labor 
than I can either use or consume. You have more of 
yours, and each is in want of a portion of the fruits of 
the other’s industry. Can any thing be plainer than 
that an exchange between us would be mutually bene- 
ficial? Would not each be better supplied, better ac- 
commodated, more wealthy, than he was before? Would 
not that which each received be worth more, in its use- 
ful condition, than it was in the hands of its original 
possessor, lying idle or decaying? So, if one employ 
an artisan te manufacture that which he wants more, 
which will be more useful, more beneficial to him, than 
the article he gives in payment for the labor bestowed, 
does he not make a real gain? Does not the workman 
also receive something more valuable to him than the 
labor he has expended? Undoubtedly, or the parties 
would not.enter into the transaction. Both are essen- 
tially benefited. So far from being true that exchanges, 
if profitable to one side, must necessarily be injurious to 
the other, the fact unquestionably is, the world knows 
it, and practises upon it every day and every hour, that 
they are beneficial to both parties. The whole business 
of the world is predicated on this fact, In any form of 


exchange, therefore, which the honorable gentleman 
supposes the manufacturers to make, whether amon 
themselves, with foreign nations, or with other parts of 
the country, the advantages are reciprocal: they gain 
nothing at the loss of others; they give as much as they 
receive. Sir, this is an interesting topic, and might be 
pursued at much length, and with various illustrations, 
but I have neither the time nor the ability to do it 
justice. 

Mr. Chairman, I proceed now to the consideration of 
some views presented by the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Mrrcvetz,] which are very much 
at variance with the sentiments advanced by other gen. 
tlemen who agree with him upon the general question, 
He maintains that the protective system is universally 
oppressive, bearing heavily upon the people in every 
section and quarter of the Union; that its advantages 
are all delusive and imaginary; its fruits 


“ Like Dead-sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.” 


This argument may very well be left to the answersof 
other honorable gentlemen [Messrs, McDurriz, Drayton, 
Bovutpiy, and Brrr] who have maintained that the 
Northern and Middle States derive great and undue 
advantages, and are highly prosperous under the opera- 
tions of the policy, and whose only complaint is that 
these benefits are purchased at the expense of the South, 
We have been favored with the evidence upon which 
this assumption is made, and which has satisfied the 
gentleman that “the people every where are demanding 
redress.” It consists of the assembling of the Free Trade 
Convention in Philadelphia, and of the declaration of 
an honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, in the other 
House, that he was willing to reduce the revenue of the 
country to its ordinary disbursements, This declara 
tion is construed to mean a reduction of duties imposed 
for protection, and to speak the sentiments of the people 
of Pennsylvania, So far as the Free ‘Trade Convention 
furnishes evidence of popular sentiment, it is very well 
off-set by the counter convention which soon afterwards 
assembled in New York, and which proves that the peo- 
ple are anxious to maintain the policy, quite as conclu- 
sively as the contrary was proved by the former con- 
vention. As tothe sentiment said to have been express- 
ed in the other branch, it was somewhat amusing to 
find it relied upon here as evidence of public opinion in 
Pennsylvania, when, on the very day it was quoted, we 
received intelligence of resolutions having been adopted 
unanimously by its Legislature, recommending a rigid 
adherence to the policy of protection. If the worthy: 
member is satisfied with the kind of evidence he has 
produced, I can only say he is very easily satisfied. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman advanced 
another sentiment, which he said he had no doubt would 
be received with astonishment by the House, and I can 
scarcely believe that he had any other purpose in view 
than to astonish the House. It was, that the policy of 
protection had proved injurious to manufactures them- 
selves, which, he said, had prospered and increased much 
less during the period of protective laws than during the 
time of free trade. The grounds for this opinion were 
certain facts stated in Hamilton’s celebrated report on , 
manufactures, made in 1791, relative to the condition 
of manufactures at that period, and a statistical account 
compiled under the direction of Mr. Gallatin in 1810. 
Manufactures had taken root in this country anterior to 
the former period, in many branches, occasioned chiefly 
by the poverty and inability of the nation to purchase 
from abroad, and the difficulties of procuring supplies 
during the revolution. General Hamilton referred to 
these, to prove the capacity and ability of the country 
to furnish its own manufactures, and to exhibit the re - 
sources of the nation. The whole object and scope of 
his report was to show the importance and necessity of 
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adopting the protecting system ; and is it possible that, 
with this purpose in view, he succeeded in proving that 
protection could only be injurious; that it was not ne- 
cessary? Sir, I have never heard such folly attributed 
to that distinguished man. As to the manufacturing in- 
terest subsisting in 1810, the gentleman states it to have 
been of the value of $127,000,000, and at present only of 
the value of $250,000,000. If the gentleman means seri- 
ously that the manufacturing capital in this country 
stood in this relative proportion at these different peri- 
ods, no man can open his eyes to the present state of 
affairs without seeing the fallacy of the statement. In 
the first place, sir, has there not been a very great de- 
preciation in the price of manufactured articles since that 
time? Will not $127,000,000 purchase vastly more in 
quantity than it would then? It is not enough to com- 
pare any given sum with the same nominal amount at 
different periods, to test the value of commodities, but 
you must first reduce your dollar itself to the same 
standard of value. But, sir, aside from this; how and 
by whom is the estimate of the present amount of man- 
ufacturing interest made? Was it formed upon the same 
seale, comprehending the same pursuits, and embracing 


the same extent, as the estimate in 1810? Every man’s’ 


daily observation must convince him that the manufac- 
tures of this country have more than quadrupled within 
a much shorter period than that stated by the honorable 
gentleman. Sir, I do not know but the increase has been 
even greater still. i ; 

It has been frequently contended in this debate that 
the payment of the public debt, soon to be accomplished, 
will impose upon the Government the necessity of reduc- 


ing its revenues; which reduction must and ought to be 


made by repealing the duties, as well upon artieles 
hitherto protected, as upon those not protected; and the 
honorable gentleman [Mr. Mrrcuert] has informed us 
that the people will not submit to these burdens, after 
the necessity for so great a revenue isremoved. This ar- 
gument, however brought forward, assumes that the pre- 
sent duties were imposed for revenue only; that the peo- 
ple have acquiesced in their continuance solely for the 
purpose of supplying the treasury. Nothing, sir, can be 
more unfounded. Does not every body know that the 
tariff laws of 1824 and 1828 were enacted solely with a 
view to protection? Avowedly so? ‘Intentionally so? 
One of the strongest objections to the enactment of these 
laws was, that the revenue would be diminished in con- 
sequence of their prohibitory nature. This was confi- 
dently urged, and the disbeliefin this effect was treated 
with ridicule. The most that the friends of the measure 
dared anticipate was, that the revenue would not be 
much diminished. Nobody predicted an increase. Now, 
sir, if, at a period when we wanted an abundant revenue, 
this policy was adopted, calculated, as was believed, to 
diminish revenue, how much stronger are the reasons 
now to adhere to it when this chief objection is 
taken away—when we do not want the revenue? All 
admit that the revenue must be reduced, but there are 
various modes of accomplishing it besides withdrawing 
the protection which was afforded, not for the purposes 
of revenue, To show that the previous laws were such 
as I have described, I beg leave to read to the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Mrrcwztt] an extract of a me- 
morial from his own State, presented to Congress’ in 
April, 1824, prior to the enactment of the tariff of that 
year. It comes from St. Luke's Parish, and reads as follows: 

“They (the memorialists) will not undertake to enter 
into a detail of the pernicious consequences which must 
follow the passage of the bill, but they feel confident in 
saying that it will necessarily affect our revenue to so 
great an extent, that direct taxation must ensue ; that it 
will so far impair our commerce, as to destroy that val- 
uable nursery for our seamen, and diminish the utility 
and reputation of our navy. 


and all the degradation of pauperism. 
positions to be self-evident, they deem it unnecessary to 
attempt their illustration.” 


“That all the cities on our Atlantic coast, at present 


the depots of commerce and the outlets of our ‘agricul- 
tural. products, must decline, and ultimately languish 
into comparative insignificance. 


“That, operating on the Southern States with all the 


force of a prohibition of the culture of their staple com- 
modity; it must involve a large and important section 


of our country, in all the wretchedness of insolvency, 
Holding these 


Yes, sir, they say these consequences “must follow ” 


—these positions were “self-evident.” “Direct taxation 


must ensue.” 

I read from another memorial from Charleston, South 
Carolina, presented February 9, 1824. “They (the me- 
morialists) still think it probable that the failure of the 
national revenue from the customs, in consequence of the 
proposed tariff, will make a resort to direct taxation in- 
evitable” The same argument may be found strongly 
urged in the debates upon those measures. An honora- 
ble member from Virginia, now over the way, [Mr. 
Arcugr, ] repelled the idea that the revenue would not be 
setiously diminished; in this language: “It had been 
said that no injurious effect would be produced on the 
revenue. lf our money be taken, our understandings 
ought not to be insulted. On such an argument he de- 
clined comment.” This, sir, speaks for itself, 

Have not these laws been resisted as unconstitutional, 
solely upon the ground that they were designed for pro- 
tection, and not for revenue? Was not a suit instituted 
in South Carolina, with a view to bring the question be- 
fore the judicial tribunals for decision, and argued, as I 
doubt not it was, with great learning and ability? Cer- 
tainly, sir, it has never been pretended any where, nor 
on any occasion until the present, tliat these duties were 
designed for revenue, and only to be continued so long 
as revenue should be wanted, There is nothing, there- 
fore, in my judgment, calculated to induce a wise Go- 
vernment to withdraw the protection it has given, from 
the fact that it can now dispense with a portion of its 

ceustomed revenue. The two things are distinct, Pro- 
tection is one thing—revenue is another; and though in 
a scaie of duties they may become incidentally connected, 
yet they stand upon distinct considerations entirely. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to a consideration of the 
effect of this policy upon Southern interests; and I agree, 
if the operation of it is, as has been described, to visit 
those regions with “withering desolation;” if it « plun- 
der” them, with ruthless rapacity, of their fair earnings, 
only to pour them into the lap of Northern manufactur- 
ers, the system ought forthwith to be abandoned. But, ` 
sir, as to the fact of depression at the South, and, if it be 
80, as to the cause of it, my honorable friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Davis] has already presented various avd 
cogent considerations, tending to show that the South is 
even now as prosperous as other sections of the Union ; 
that its population and representation here have more 
than maintained its relative proportion, compared with 
New England; that emigration goes from New England 
to the South, because of the more prosperous state of: 
businéss there, and never from thence to the North, As 
gentlemen, howevet, insist that they are declining and’ 
verging to ruin, and seem indigtiant that this should be 
questioned, I am not disposed to maintain a controversy 
on that point. But, sir, when did this depression còm- 
mence, and to what cause is it attributable? These are 
important inquiries, and I wish to hear them answered 
from South Carolina: I will therefore read further from: 
the memorial of the citizens of Charleston, presented here 
in 1824, prior to the tariff enacted in that year. 

“The change that has taken place in the cirdunistances: 
of this State since the former memorial was transmitted 
to Congress, is unprecedented and iriconceivable. At that 
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time (and it is no longer ago than three years) South 
Carolina was enjoying the advantages as an agricultural 
State, that have seldom, if ever, been exceeded by any 
other part of the world. Her staple commodities were 
sent to a ready market, and commanded prices that 
showed she shared in a sort of monopoly of it. Thin 
as her population is, (not above. twenty inhabitants to 
the square mile,) the valueof land every where rose 
considerably. On the sea islands in particular, to eight, 
ten, and even twenty times as much as they were rated 
at thirty years ago, while that of slaves, and other pro- 
perty also, greatly advanced” * ng bd id 
“But things are now in a very different condition 
with them, and the whole subject has assumed a more 
serious and gloomy aspect. The culture of cotton, 
encouraged by the very prosperity which has been first 
noticed, has been so prodigiously extended in this and 
other States, as well as in foreign countries, that, not- 
withstanding the unprecedented increase of the trade in 
England, every market in Europe is already glutted 
with it; and as the evil is every day growing with the 
growth of the uew countries, into which enterprise is 
ushing its adventures, there can be no doubt but that, 
in the course of a very few years, this commodity will, 
like all others, where there is a free competition in trade, 
be reduced to the lowest possible price. In the mean 
time, the effects that have already been produced here by 
this mighty revolution, are deplorable in the extreme. 
Property of all kinds is depreciated beyond example. A 
feeling of gloomy despondence is beginning to prevail 
every where in the lower country. Estates are sacrificed 
to pay the last instalments on the bonds given for the 
purchase money. Nobody seems disposed to buy what 
every body is anxious to sell at any price. In short, it is 
manifest that the extraordinary prosperity which South 
Carolina, in common with the other Southern States, 
enjoyed some years ago, is gone by for ever; and it will 
require all the skill and industry of our agriculturists in 
future, to maintain their place in the market, even at 
the most reduced price of produce.” * * * * 
“Ys it at this moment, when the cotton trade, upon 
which not the prosperity alone, but the very existence 
of some parts of the Southern States depends, is sinking 
under its own weight,” &e. * * * * 
“When the people of the South are already appre- 
hending the exelusion of their produce from foreign 


markets, by a fair competition, or by the partialities of 


the European colonial system, shall we provoke our pre- 
sent customers to measures of retaliation, by ceasing to 
be their customers ?” 

It appears from this, sir, very conclusively, that the 
depression in South Carolina not only commenced, but 
had reached an extreme degree, prior to the protective 
law of 1824, which was the first in point of time that is 
complained of. Abundant causes for this depression, 
wholly unconnected with the tariff, are assigned. What 
can be more disastrous than a sudden and entirely fic- 
titious rise in the value of real estate and all other pro- 
perty, to ten, fifteen, or twenty times its original value, 
followed speedily by a sudden decline? Estates sold to 
pay the last instalment of this purchase—every body 
anxious to. sell—nobody disposed to buy! Is it to be 
wondered at, that immense distress was produced? 
This certainly was not caused by the tariff: To what, 
then, is it. attributable? Let the memorial answer: 
“The culture of cotton so prodigiously extended in this 
and other States, as well as in foreign countries, that 
every market in Europe was already glutted with it,” 
and the evil growing. Bad enough to be sure. “It is 
manifest that the extraordinary prosperity which South 
Carolina enjoyed some years ago is gone by for ever.” 
Not in consequence of the protective tariff, for that had 
not been adopted. “The cotton trade, sinking under its 
own weight;” not the weight of the tariff, surely. Here 


are causes sufficient to account for all the depression ex. 
perienced in South Carolina—reasonable causes. South 
Carolina formerly enjoyed a “ready market,” and “com. 
manded prices that showed she shared a sort of mono. 
poly of it.” Competition at home and abroad giuts 
these markets, prices decline immensely. Instead of 
supplying nearly the whole of our exports of cotton, as 
she formerly did, she and the Atlantic States together 
supply less than one-half. The fertile lands of Alabanta, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi yield two thousand pounds to 
the hand; while those of South Carolina yield, at the 
most, only nine hundred pounds, and, upon an average, 
much less than that amount. Can any thing be plainer 
than that South Carolina would inevitably decline under 
such a state of things? This was foreseen in the memo- 
rial from which I have read. They anticipated that 
cotton would be reduced by competition at home and 
abroad—not by the contemplated tariff—“ to the lowest 
possible price,” and * that it would require all their 
skill and industry in future to maintain their place in 
the market, even at the most reduced price of produce.” 
Is it just as reasonable now to charge upon the tariff of 
protection the consequences so clearly apprehended 
ftom other causes, and which have been no more than 
realized? It is my conscientious belief that the pro.. 
tective system has been an essential benefit to the cotton 
interests of the South. The American manufacturers 
now take up about one-fifth of the whole production: 
more than England purchased of us fifteen years ago, 
In consequence of the very low prices for which cotton 
fabrics may now be procured, owing, in a considerable 
degree, to the manutacture of them here, the consump- 
tion of them is largely increased. By the ingenuity of 
our artisans, too, cotton has been applied to many new 
uses—to sails, cordage, carpets, and to many fabrics 
mixed with wool. It has also superseded the use 
of wool and flax, in some degree, if clothing, besides 
having taken the place of cottons from India entirely. 
From all these causes, growing out of the system of pro 
tection, the demand for the Southern staple has been 
much augmented, and has contributed to prevent still 
greater depression in the price. Even if England had 
made all these things for us, she would have wanted no 
more of the raw material for that purpose, than was ne- 
cessary for the fabric itself; and, as she receives only 
one-half of her whole consumption from this country, it 
is reasonable to conclude that she would have purehased 
but half the amount which our own manufacturers have 
purchased from the South, 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McDvrriz] has put forth a theory, not now entirely new, 
to prove that the duties levied upon foreign importations 
are paid almost exclusively by the planting States of 
the South; and, hence, that the chief weight of the 
burden falls upon them. Itis this: that as foreign pro- 
ductions can be brought here only in return for domestic 
productions exported, whatever duty is laid upon the 
imports is precisely equivalent to the same duty upon 
the exports; and as the South produces three-fourths of 
the exports, she makes, of course, three-fourths of the 
imports, and pays three-fourths of the revenue. The 
gentleman contends this is not a question between 
the American manufacturer and the foreign, because: 
these can never come into competition in our own 
market, but between the American manufacturer and 
the Southern owner of foreign importations, which are 
his manufacture, both of whom do meet as competitors 
in our markets, There are but three modes of procuring’ 
foreign productions, he says, viz. by voluntary donation, 
by plunder, and by purchase; by the last of which only 
can he expect to become possessed of them; and, having: 
purchased them, they are as much American property; 
the fruits of American labor, as any other article mant 
factured here, and as much entitled to protection. 
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I believe I have not misstated the gentleman’s positions, 
Sir, I will put a case of very frequent occurrence in prac- 
tive, to test the question whether the competition is, or 
is not, between the American and the foreign manufac- 
turer. A merchant or manufacturer in Liverpool ships 
to New York a cargo of British goods, owned by himself, 
and sent to his own consignee, agent, or partner, also an 
Englishman, for sales, They are entered at the custom- 
house, duties paid, or secured by the agent; and thus, 
being foreign property, exposed in our markets for sale, 
where our own manufactures are also brought. Is not this 
a contest for the market between our manufacturers and 
foreigners? Beyond all question. When does this cease 
to be such, and assume the form of competition between 
American labor in different sections of country? 

Let us trace it. The foreigner consigns to American 
merchants to sell on his account. This does not alter the 
case. He makes advances of money in anticipation of 
consignments, The competition is still the same. Who 
shall supply the fabric? Finally, the merchant purchases 
abroad, and imports on his own account, Still, he is but 
the representative of the foreign producer, so far as the 
question is concerned, shall foreign or domestic fabric 
supply the market? It is, undoubtedly, a competition 


between him and the American manufacturers, whether 


he shall make profits upon importations of foreign pro- 
ductions, or they upon the sale of their fabrics, And so it 
was before, whether he should make commissions upon 


sales for foreign owners. The question, after all, is, shall 


the foreign workman, or the American citizen, be em- 
ployed to perform the labor of manufacturing for us? 
And it does not alter the case at all, that the American 
merchant becomes an ally with the foreigner, in bringing 
his goods to drive our own from the market. Now, sir, 
as to the doctrine that the South makes two-thirds of the 
importations, because it produces that proportion of the 
exports from the country, it isnot a very modest demand,. 
on the face of it, that about one-fourth of the Union should 
claim the right to supply the whole with two-thirds of 
their consumption. ‘The other sections might very well 
say that they could not afford to remain idle and become 
impoverished, to enable one quarter only to supply so 
large a proportion of their wants, If it be true that the 
South imports two-thirds and consumes two-thirds of the 
whole foreign importations, then it is true that it pays 
two-thirds of the revenue, and so it ought to pay. But 
it would then pay, not because of its exports, but of its 
consumption. Evidently, if it purehased nothing subject 
to duty, it could in no way whatever pay any duties, 
But, does the South export two-thirds of our whole for- 
eign commerce? Admitting that so much was the pro- 
duction of her soil, does she export it? According to the 
honorable gentleman’s theory, does she produce it? 

In point of fact we all know that the planter exports 
very little, if any, himself. He sells his cotton in the 
market for its full value, to the exporting merchant, or 
the agent of an English manufacturer, and gets his money 
or that which is to him equivalent to money. He has re- 
ceived the full fruits and reward of his industry, and the 
cotton is now the production of the exporting merchant, 
the fruits of his industry. It may be exported, or con- 
sumed in this country. ‘That is entirely immaterial to the 
planter. It may be exchanged abroad for money or arti- 
cles free of duty. The planter has no interestin that. It 
may be sold for commodities subject to duty; still the 
planter is no way concerned unless he purchase these 
commodities, and, if he does, he pays the duty, not be- 
cause he raised cotton which has gone abroed, but be- 
cause he has bought goods liable to duty. It is the same, 
precisely, with every other person who purchases the 
same commodities. The burden, if any, does not fall up- 
on the producer of cotton any more than upon the pro- 
ducer of money ; it falls equally upon all who purchase, 
in whatever commodity they pay. Let us suppose, sir, a 
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governs prices, 
enhanced in price by duties, they-do no more than every 
body else who purchases the same, and they pay no more, 
But the gentleman inquires what difference it makes to 
2 planter if you take forty bales of his cotton as it goes 
out, or forty bales of the return merchandise as it comes 
in. I readily admit, in the given ease, it makes no dif: 
ference, And-if you regard the country as a unit, export- 
ing a given amount, and importing the exact proceeds, 
the result is the same either way. A certain amount will 
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Southern planter with ten thousand dollars worth of 
cotton, and a Southern gentleman, who is not a planter, 
and produces no cotton, with ten thousand dollars in 
money, derived from public stocks or a salary from Gov- 
ernment, meet in New York to purchase foreign goods. 
Does not the planter receive as much in quantity and 


value for his cotton as the other for his money! Certain- 


ly. How then is he injured as producer of cotton? Does 


he pay more of duty than the other? If a North- 


ern man come into the market with them, and purchase 
the same amount, does he get any more?. Does he pay any 
less? This is merely a mode of payment; one man pays 
in cotton, another in money, another in lumber, or flour, 
or potash, or domestic manufactures; and each receives 
as much as the others. But the gentleman says, true; yet, 
if the duties were reduced, I should receive more in re- 
turn for my cotton. So should I receive more for my 


money, or flour, or lumber, or whatever I gave in pay- 
ment. This, it seems to me, abandons the whole argu- 
ment, that the producer of cotton pays the larger por- 
tion of the duties. It brings it back at once to the true 
ground, that the ednsumer pays. If you give more of 
your staples for a given amount of imported goods, do I 
not, also, give more of mine? Each pays according to 
the amount he buys, and not according to the article in 
which he pays. In this view the South pay no more, in 
proportion to their consumption, than any other section. 
They have no ground of complaint, for this reason: they 
sell their productions for their full value, regulated by 
the general law of supply and demand, which always 
Now, if they buy protected articles, 


go into the treasury, and the residue into consumption, 
and it matters not which way the contribution is levied. 
But the country is not in this sense a unit. It is composed 
of variousinterests. The planter is one class; the exporter 
another; the importer another, though these are often 
united; and the consumer another still, and much the 
larger. Now, sir, though it might be true, considering 
all these as a whole, a single unit, that a duty upon ex- 
ports was equivalent to a duty upon the proceeds of 
these exports when returned, yet when you come to par- 
cel out those imports, it will be found that. you parcel 
out the duties also. Ifa man sends abroad a thousand 
dollars to purchase hats, coats, and shoes, for his use, it 
matters nothing to him, as an individual, whether you 
take a contribution of one hundred dollars going out, or 
one hundred dollars on the goods coming in, Butif you 
levy the whole hundred on the hats alone coming in, the 
head might very well complain that it received leas 
than its share of protection against the storms. The body 
and the feet might say it isfof no consequence whether 
the contribution is paid going out or coming back—it 
is the same thing ; but the head would be very apt to 
reply, it is not quite the same thing to me, however it 
may be to you, that I go uncovered half the time, while 

ou are always abundantly clothed. If the money had 
been taken going out, Ishould have paid one-third only ; 
now I pay the whole contribution. When the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds comes to be made among the seve- 
ral interests involved, it is quite manifest that, however 
it may be in the gross, it is not true in the detail, that 
an export and an import duty are precisely the same 
thing. Possibly ifan export duty were levied upon every 
thing sent. abroad, upon money, public stocks, bills of 
exchange, and.’ profits of commerce and. navigation 
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abroad, which are finally brought home in the shape of 
foreign productions, it might eventually be equalized 
upon importations and consumption, and fall upon the 
same class as a direct duty upon importations now does. 
But this is not the case, Many importations are made 
subject to duty, for which nothing has been exported, 
such as thé proceeds of commercial enterprise abroad. 
A ship is engaged in successful freighting from Europe 
to India,anid South America, and all over the globe, and, 
finally, brings-home all her earnings in foreign goods 
paying duties, What export duty would have reached 
these? Nothing, surely, short of » capitation tax upon 
the crew, and upon the employment of the vessel. 
Again, two planters have each a hundred bales of cotton 
destined to Liverpool; one gives up forty to the custom- 
house going out, and proceeds with his remaining sity; 
the other carries the whole number; each sells for 
money or for goods free of duty, and returns. Is there 
no difference in the condition of the two? One has the 
proceeds of sixty bales, the other of one hundred. Here, 
certainly, is some difference between an export and an 
import duty. But it will be said the duty must be the 
same both ways. Well, sir, if the duty be the same, if 
the exporter and the importer be the same. also, then it 
does make no difference ; for, in either ease, he would 
charge it on his return cargo; and, if he consumed the 
whole himself, then he ought to pay the whole duty. 
Tf, in truth, the duty falls upon the exports, it is worth 
an inquiry who, in fact, is the exporter. Who owns the 
exported commodity? And upon the gentleman’s own 
theory, I maintain that the yeaa of every foreign 
production is, to all intents d purposes, as truly and 
` exclusively the producer and exporter of the domestic 
article which was given in exchange for it, as that foreign 
manufactures received for our exports are truly the pro- 
ductions of American labor. How is this, sir? Why, 
there are but three modes by which a consumer be- 
comes possessed of a foreign fabric—“ by voluntary do- 
nation, by plunder and robbery, or by purchase.” I lay 
out of view the two first. If he purchases, he gives 
something in exchange; he becomes the owner; he has 
substituted some of his productions in lieu of the pro- 
ductions sent abroad to pay for this commodity. It is 
true there have been two or three agencies, by whieh 
the process has been carried on. But the gentleman 
says that makes no difference ; that is only like the con- 
jurer’s trick to deceive. What earthly difference does 
it make whether I raise the cotton myself, and send it 
abroad to get the articles I want, or whether I employ 
you to raise it for me, and employ a merchant to send it 
to Europe, and return me the goods which I need? There 
are two or three sets of agents, the gentleman says, but 
the real transaction is the same. . Your: cotton has be- 
come my production which I export, and therefore I pay 
the duty. The exporter and the importer are merely 
the agents of the consumers. Thus it comes back again 
upon the gentleman’s own hypothesis, as I understand 
him, that the consumer pays the duty. Shift and turn 
and change it as you will, it comes to this at last. if 
this be 80, the South pays no more than her just propor- 
tion; the burden rests where it ought, equally upon 
every one who purchases foreign productions. But the 
gentleman says he does not get as much for his cotton as 
he should, but for the protective system—the exchangea- 
ble value is altered. . If by this is intended that cotton 
does not: bring a8 high a price as it otherwise would, the 
fact cannot be made out. - Its value here is regulated by 
the demand for it both here and abroad, and its value in 
Liverpool by the demand for it there. Our cotton sells 
for precisely as much, having regard to quality, as the 
cotton from the East or West Indies, South America, or 
Egypt. This point has been so fully maintained by 
other gentlemen, [Mesera. Drayton and Davis,] that I 
forbéar to dwell upon it. If, however, it be merely in- 
tended to say that a given value in cotton will not pur- 
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chase so large an amount of manufactured goods as it 


otherwise would, I answer, that if it be true, itis not 


confined to cotton alone, nor to Southern productions 
not purchase so much; labor will not pur- 


value of every other production is depreciated from this 


cause, if depreciated at all, precisely as much as that of 


cotton. There is, therefore, no exclusive burden upon 
As to the fact whe. 


We all know there has been aver 
the adoption of this 
policy, from some cause or other. Gentlemen admit it; 
though they assign for it a different reason. One thing, 
however, is remarkable, that there has been a strict co- 


incidence, in point of time, between the enactment of 


our laws and the decline of prices. In philosophy, I 


believe it is true, that, whenever one event uniformly fol- 
lows another,if the experiment be often repeated, they are 


considered and set down as bearing to each other the 
relation of cause and effect, unless some more obvious 
explanation of the occurrence can be given. Ithasbeen 
treated as a matter of ridicule that the enactment of a 
protective law here can, or does, have any effect on prices 
in England. For myself, sir, 1 think the effect altogether 
reasonable, and I will attempt to show in what modeit 
produces this result. The price of every article of com- 
merce, it is readily agreed on all hands, is regulated b 


the demand for it in the place where it is to be procured. 
The manufacturers of England and of Europe too pre 


pare-acertain amount of their fabrics for this country, 
which they can calculate with considerable exactness 
from past experience, and from orders and information 
Their warehouses are accord- 
ingly filled for our consumption ; their other customers 
having been in like manner supplied or provided for. 
Now, sir, what would be the effect of a probibitory law 
enacted here? Would it not be to throw upon other 
markets, already full, a mass of goods for which there 
was no demand? Would there not be a surplus beyond 
the wants of the world? Must not price inevitably de 
cline? Just in proportion as a protective law operatesto 
exclude foreign fabrics, it reduces the demand for, and 
consequently the price of, those fabrics abroad. Dowe 
not know that, immediately upon the passage of a new 
tariff of duties, our merchants countermand the orders 
they had sent abroad? Do not importations receive 4 
cheek? Ts not the natural effect of this to reduce prices 
at which importations again commence, or stop entire 
ly? Sir, we have now a bill upon the table, which bas 
received the sanction of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and has passed the other House, to refund fo cer 
tain importers the increase of duties imposed by the law 
of 1828. The circumstances were, that the merchant 
had ordered the goods prior to the passage of the law, 
but they did not arrive until after the law took effect 
The importers could not countermand their orders; and 
they prove, conclusively, that the decline of prices was 
so great, in consequence of that law, that the whole 
excess of duty was borne by them. It could not be 
thrown upon the consumer. The goods were actually 
sold for less than cost. Now, sir, upon what principle 
: the ground thet 
the fall in prices was in consequence of the tariff then 
enacted? If the decline was owing to other cause’, 
then they are no more entitled to relief than every m 
porter who purchases when oods are high, and whie 

fall on his own hands. Why is it that Hour is subjet 
to so great fluctuation in our markets upon the proapect 
of a war in Europe? When that continent is in arms; 
flour finds a ready market there and high prices, ant 
of course, prices rise here. But let peace ensue, 
ora prohibitory law be passed, and it immediate 
We all know this. Why is it? Precise 
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for the same reason that the productions of Europe fall 
when the demand is reduced, or the foreign customer in- 
terdicted. The honorable member from Virginia [Mr. 
Bourpry] says that the protective system has not ful- 
filled its promises. Sir, I think it has, and I think it 
wonderful that it has, against all the discouragements 
under which it has labored. When has it had a fair trial? 
Every day and every hour since its adoption have the 
laws designed for protection been shamefully evaded. 
_ Every day and every hour has the most determined hos- 
tility beea displayed towards the system, and an invete- 
rate disposition, manifested to prostrate it. Year after 
ear have assaults been made; the ground of attack 
changed ; the effort renewed, notwithstanding successive 
defeats, increased in vehemence, though not in strength. 
The tendency of all this has been to create. distrust and 
alarm, and fo repress capital from being invested in 
manufactures, until the policy has got beyond the reach 
of opposition. Yet, sir, it has fulfilled its pledges. That 
its tendency is to cheapen goods ultimately, is a doctrine 
which had the sanction of the powerful and luminous mind 
of Hamilton; that this has been its practical, result al- 
ready, our own observation attests. How much more 
may this be expected, if the policy be pursued, steadily, 
firmly pursued, and not timidly and partially? It has, 
also, as signally disappointed all the predictions of its 
enemies, It was said the revenue would be destroyed, 
yet the revenue has greatly increased ; commerce? and 
navigation would be ruined, yet they haveimproved, and 
are now highly prosperous ; the Atlantic importing cities 
would be depressed, and go to decay, yet they were nev- 
er more flourishing; and the particular fear and com- 
plaint from the South was, that the demand for cotton 
abroad would be diminished, because we should “ pro- 
yoke our present customers to measures of retaliation, by 
ceasing to be their customers ;” yet the demand for cot- 
ton, and the exportation, have immensely ‘increased. The 
only fear they indulged, as related to their interests ex- 
elusively, is proved to have been groundless.: Thus it is, 
the protective policy has verified the warmest anticipa- 
tions of its friends, and put to flight all the evil auguries 
of its enemies. Still gentlemen are not satisfied. De- 
ceived, as they find themselves to have been, in their ex- 
pectations, they still persist in their hostility. “ Delenda 
est Carthago” is their motto. Sir, is the policy of this na- 
tion never to be settled? Are our people never to know 
in what pursuits they may engage safely and prudent- 
lyt. Is their interest forever to be the sport of legisla- 
tion, and the experiment of wild theories}? 

If the gentlemen only mean, when they denounce the 
protective system as oppressive upon the South, that that 
region of country does not, or cannot, from any cause, 
avail itself of the advantages of the policy, by entering 
into the pursuits of industry, which receive protection, 
and that, therefore, relatively to other sections, they are 
depressed, I would not enter into controversy with them. 
It may be so, or it may not; and I think it quite imma- 
terial, so far as the wisdom or justice of the policy is 
concerned, No human law can, or does, operate equal- 
ly upon individuals or sections of country. It is impos- 
sible to frame a law that shall bear precisely alike every 
where. But this is no solid objection to it. If it does no 
positive injury, nobody can complain, though some de- 
rive greater advantages than others. The law operates 
unequally, even in the manufacturing States, Favorable 
locations, water privileges, real estate in the vicinity, 
are all enhanced in value, much more than other spe- 
cies of property, or different situations. This is un- 
avoidable, but surely constitutes no solid objection to 
the policy of promoting manufactures. The gentle- 
man [Mr. McDurrte] very eloquently contrasted the gen- 
eral prosperity manifested on the “sterile soil of New 
England,” with the depression of the fertile fields of Caro- 
lina.. Sir, the prosperity of New England can, without 
tauch difficulty, be accounted for; and by the same 


means, possibly, South Carolina might be in the same con- 
dition. If her soil be “sterile,” her people are industri- 
ous. Nature has imposed upon them the necessity of 
continual exertion. Her laboring people start in life. 
with no other inheritance, generally, than a vigorous 
constitution, habits of patient labor, and industry, and of 
frugality. They buy no extensive plantations, which 
are ultimately “sacrificed to pay the last instalment due 
on the bonds;” they are at no outset for laborers; but. 
with their own hands they fell the forest, and clear the 
field, and rear a habitation, humble perhaps, but still 
their own. They gain a freehold; they have motives of 
the strongest kind to make permanent improvements up- 
on the soil; they are all more or less educated, and they 
apply their labor with judgment and discretion. Their 
children are early taught to labor, and to engage with 
zeal in the interests of their parents. They are frugal, 
yet, fully appreciating the advantages of ready inter- 
course, they construct roads and bridges to their mar- 
kets, and improve in this way the whole condition of 
the country. They maintain free schools, knowing how, 
much of success in life depends upon education, and they 
are all instructed, and all understand their rights and 
their interests. They are moral in their habits, diligent 
in their pursuits, faithful in their employments, Such, 
sir, are the laboring people of New England—the farm- 
ers, mechanics, and yeomanry of the country ; and what 
will not such a people accomplish, place them where 
you will? Their wives and their daughters are all in- 
dustrious, and zealous in advancing the interest of their 
families. 4 

Is this the character of the laborers of the South? Sir, 
I make no unkind allusions, I make no complaints of the 
description of Southern labor. It rests with themselves 
entirely, and I am willing it should, to keep or change 
it. But, I ask only as to the fact, is such the character 
of the laboring population of the South? Are they: free- 
holders? Have they any interest to improve the‘ planta- 
tion, fertilized by their sweat? Is their labor judiciously 
bestowed? In short, is there a single puint of reseni- 
blance? No, sir. No, sir, not one: Imagine for amoment 
the whole slave population of the South instantly: an- 
nihilated, and their place filled up by such a people as I 
have described—freeholders of the soil, pursuing their 
vocations with untiring industry. What would be the 
condition of that country in afew years? Richly adapt- 
ed to every manufacture, it would supply all its own 
wants, and rival the most favored nations abroad. Ca- 
nals and railroads would traverse it in every. direction, 
and uncounted wealth would roll into its lap from the 
earth and the sea, If New England has been made what 
it is, as prosperous as gentlemen have said, by such a peo- 
ple, what might not these fayored regions become under 
other auspices? That slave labor is the dearest, most im- 
provident, and most wasteful labor employed upon earth, 
I believe has been generally admitted ; and if it beso, how 
can a country, dependent almost wholly upon this spe- 
cies of labor, keep pace with onë so differently situated? 
Gentlemén have complained that the labor of the South 
is depreciated, compared with that.of the North. Sir, no 
one has told us what is the value of free labor at the 
South. Why do mechanics go from the North to the 
South, exeept to get better wages? I observe, too, sir, 
that the salaries of public officers, and the fees in the libe- 
ral professions, are much higher.at the South than at the 
North. Thesegenerally bear some proportion tothe value 
of the labor of those who pay them. No people whose 
own pursuits and labors yield very little; will. pay. ex- 
travagantly for the labor and services of others. I have 
seer: nothing yet to convince me that free labor, at the 
South is less productive than at the North; and it is be- 
tween these that the comparison should be instituted. | 

Gentlemen have complained of the system of public dis- 
bursements, as aggravating the evils of the South. I see 
very. little connexion between that subject andthe one 
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now under discussion. The disbursements of the revenue 
have been made, I presume, where the wants aud inte- 
rest of the Government and the country required. If 
they have not, thatis an error which can be, and ought 
to be, and, so far as my vote will effect it, which shall 
be corrected, Admitting that the disbursements have 
been improperly and improvidently made, does that fur- 
nish any reason or justification for an abandonment of 
the protecting system? Surely not. Correct the wrong; 
but do not commit a greater one, for the sake of curing 
the less. Asto one of the objects of public expenditures, 
we all know that the South is utterly and irreconcilably 
opposed to it; I mean internal improvements. If they 
have received nothing for this purpose, it is because they 
have wanted nothing—they would take nothing. Is 
that any reason why other sections, which do want im- 
provement, should be debarred of it, if it be of public 
importance, and within the constitutional power of the 
Government? Some gentlemen seem to think that the 
whole essence and object of laws and Government is to 
save money. It is a matter of boast how little has been 
expended. Sir, I am not solicitous of such a reputation. I 
would rather boast of the good which had been achieved; 
the prosperity which had been effected: I would not 
be the advocate of extravagant and prodigal expendi- 
tures, and of useless or visionary projects, nor of burden- 
some taxation. But a liberal, judicious, and prudent 
expenditure, for great public purposes, may be, and is 
often, true economy. It returns, with augmented bless- 
ings, to those whose money has been taken to effect 
these purposes. What are the public highways, and 
the free schools of New England, but expenditures of 
the people’s money, made and required by law? Yet, 
who doubts the policy and the wisdom of such measures ¢ 
When gentlemen boast of the little they have expended, 
of the parsimony they have practised, what do they do 
but boast of the little good they have effected? What 
would be thought of a planter who should thus boast of 
his savings? See, says he, how little I have spent. 
Here is my money; Ihave saved it all. I have felled 
no forests ; cleared no iands; opened no roads; drained 
no fens; reared no fences. Others have squandered 
their money on such objects; but here is mine, safe in 
my pocket! Sir, would he not deserve to be put under 
guardianship] And if this nation, rich and able as it is, 
imitates this narrow policy, leaves its resources unex- 
plored, gives no aid to the enterprise of its people, it 
will disappoint, most lamentably, the hopes of freedom 
every where in the world. “Let us alone”—“ leave the 
money in the pockets of the people,” say gentlemen. 
Why, sir, for what was Government instituted? Why 
are laws made, but to preserve, protect, regulate, and 
control the property and pursnits of the people? Why 
are powers conferred upon Government, but for the 
general welfare, and to do that which individuals can- 
not, or will not do, if left to themselves? Government 
should not certainly take the people’s money, but when 
their own interest and benefit require it; it should “let 
them alone,” when it can be done consistently with 
their safety and advantage; and if gentlemen expect 
more than this, they expect Government to fail in its 
purposes, and to be faithless to its trusts. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my design to have said something 
of the constitutional argument which has been made upon 
this question ; but I have little of time orstrength remain- 
ing, and I shall give to it only a brief consideration. The 
present is a period remarkably prolific in constitutional 
learning. We have lived to discover that the framers and 
contemporaneous expounders of the constitution were 
wholly ignorant of its true interpretation. Every thing 
which a minority wish to protect, oran ambitious man to 
defeat, is brought to the test of constitutional power. ‘The 
judiciary act, framed by those who had no small agency 
in framing the constitution, is found, in these more en- 
lightened times, to be unconstitutional. Treaties and 


laws, controlling our Indian relations, which have been 
coeval with the existence of our Government, are up. 
constitutional; internal improvements, unconstitution. 
al; the bank, unconstitutional; protection to mannfac. 
tures, unconstitutional; giving late and tardy justice to 
the war-worn soldier of the revolution, unconstitutigp. 
al; and, last of all, the power to protect our own deli: 
berations here from violence, unconstitutional. Wh 
sir, what is the Government good for? What can it do 
legitimately? It has been said, “there is a time for all 
things,” and I humbly conceive it is now time for this 
unceasing jealousy of the Government of our choice, ad. 
ministered by the people themselves, to cease, What 
will satisfy the “ constitutional scruples ” of gentlemen}. 
The early and continued interpretation of that instru- 
ment by its framers? No, sir. The opinion and practice 
of every President, from Washington to this day! No, 
The repeated sanction of different Congresses, elected by, 
and responsible to, the people? No. The judgment of the 
judicial tribunals, of men of deep and patient research, 
versed in the history of the Government, and selected for 
their uprightness, purity, and mental endowments! No, 
sir, All these will not settle the controverted question, 
so long as a metaphysical mind can frame an astute and 
plausible argument, and draw a hair-breadth distinction, 
Sir, I respectfully submit whether it would not be wiser 
and better to exercise the powers which have been re-. 
peatedly settled to belong'to us, in the only way sucha 
question ever can be settled, than to maintain perpetual 
conflicts as to the justice of such decision. 

Gentlemen inquire, with an emphasis which seems to 
assume that no satisfactory answer can be given, where, 
and in what clause of the constitution, is the power 
given to protect domestic manufactures by prohibitory 
duties, The honorable member from South Carolina, 
[Mr. McDurrie] says it can only be derived from oneof 
two clauses in that instrument. From “the power to 
levy and collect impost and excise duties ;” or from the 
power to “regulate commerce with foreign nations.” 
He maintains that it is not included within the former 
clause, which is confined merely to the collection of 
revenue, and can be exerted for no other end. [ beg 
leave to answer this argument, by reading a short ex. 
tract from a pamphlet entitled “Defence of a Liberal 
Construction of the Powers of Congress,” written in 
1821, in South Carolina, and generally attributed toa 
distinguished member of this House, [Mr. McDurrm] 
And I take occasion here to remark that I have rarely 
met with a more able, cogent, and eloquent defence of 
the powers of this Government, and a more just rebuke 
of the visionary fears of those who clamor so much about 
State rights. “By the express letter of the national 
charter,” says the writer, “ Congress has power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” &e. **** 
These powers are granted in the most general and um- 


Under “the power to regulate commerce,” the gentle- 
man admits that duties upon foreign imports may be laid 
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for the honest and single purpose of regulating com- 
. merce, which he regards as a totally different thing from 
protection to our own manufactures or agriculture. 
Commerce is merely an exchange of commodities. These 
commodities are the productions of agriculture or man- 
ufactures, To regulate commerce, therefore, is to reg- 
ulate the exchanges ‘of agricultural or manufacturing 
productions, to prescribe the rules, the manner, the de- 
gree, the terms, upon which these operations may be 
carried on. If Congress may do this, to what extent, 
for what purposes, to what ends, may it do so? May it 
not do so whenever the national interests, “the general 
welfare,” “the common defence,” the publie good re- 
quires it? What other limitation, express or tacit, can 
be found? The gentleman considers this simply a pow- 
er to repel foreign aggressions upon our rights, by with- 
holding intercourse with those who have injured us. 
Sir, we have another mode expressly provided to repel 
injuries of this kind. The power to regulate commerce 
was clearly given to enable us to protect our interests 
of every description, commercial, manufacturing and ag- 
ricultural, wheneverthey were embarrassed or depress- 
ed; more especially if the regulations of other nations 
occasioned that depression. Why was it necessary to 
regulate commerce at all? Why not leave it to regu- 
late itself, as gentlemen propose to do with other bran- 
ches of industry? Manifestly, because if we do not 
regulate it for ourselves, other nations will regulate it 
for us, and in’such manner, too, as shall subservé their 
interests, Gentlemen complain that we regard com- 
merce as “an enemy,” which it is necessary to limit and 
control, I do not know, sir, that it is to be considered 
either an enemy or a friend, in the abstract. Whether 
it be the one or the other, depends upon the manner in 
which it affects our interests. It is simply an instru- 
ment in the hands of nations, and to be regulated for 
the promotion of their interests. A musket or a sword 
is uot, in itself, an enemy, but in the hands of a hostile 
foe is capable of doing me great injury; “regulated” 
by my own hands, it 1s the means of security and de- 
fence. If other nations so wield this great instrument 
of commerce as to prove detrimental:to any of our in- 
terests, we, in onr turn, must wield it for defence and 
for protection. For this the power was given, and the 
uestion is, whether in the existing condition of our af- 
` fairs, in the. commercial regulations and restrictions 
which other nations impose upon our productions, our 
articles of exchange, it is wise and necessary, for our wel- 
fare and prosperity, to regulate commerce with them, 
This question I have already considered. As a question 
of power, I regard it settled by long usage, by an early 
interpretation of that instrument; by the opinion of 
some of the wisest of its framers; by the judgments of 
those distinguished and patriotic men who have presi- 
ded over this country; by the voice of the various rep- 
resentatives of the people, convened here during forty 
years past; and last, by the acquiescence and sanction 
of that ultimate resort for power, the people themselves. 
Sustained by these proofs, who can doubt the existence 
of the constitutional power of the Government to pro- 
tect the industry of the people? If it cannot do this, 
what can it do that is of any value to the people? 
What is the Government worth ? 

The honorable gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Mrrcwety] has been fortunate enough to discover a direct 
interdict in the constitution upon.the power to protect 
American manufactures, and the argument is this: Brit- 
ish manufactures were built up, as well by high duties 
upou foreign importations, as by prohibitions of exporta- 
tion. Wool, for instance, could not be exported ; the pur- 
pose of that Government: being to enforee its manufac- 
ture at home. The framers of our constitution were aware 
of this, and by providing expressly that “no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any State,” the 
gentlemen supposes they intended to say, Congress shall 


not have the power to foster domestic manufactures’ 

This, to say the least of it, is a very remote conclusion’ 

if all the premises were sound,and the article was adopt- 
ed with express reference to manufactures, the only just 

inference would be, that Congress could not, in that 
mode, promote the establishment of manufactures. The 
prohibition certainly could not extend beyond the par- 
ticular manner of accomplishing the object. If the design 
of the framers of that instrument was to prohibit the 
power, they surely would have found appropriate and 
direct language to express their meaning, instead of leay- 
ing it a matter of inference. However opinions may differ 
as to the powers granted by the constitution, the prohi- 
bitions are always explicit and direct; and gentlemen 

who are so zealous and eloquent against constructive 

powers are not very consistent, in my judgment, in main- 

taining secret, lurking, constructive prohibitions. 

It has been said that the protecting system, as a mea- 
sure of national policy founded on the commercial re- 
strictions of other nations applicable to our productions, 
is entirely unnecessary and absurd. If foreign nations 
will not purchase our commodities, it is very manifest, 
gentlemen say, we cannot. purchase theirs, for we shall 
have nothing to give in exchange, and therefore we need 
not impose restrictions, trade will cease of necessity. It 
is undoubtedly true, if other nations will take nothing 
of us, we can take nothing from them; commerce must 
stop ; but if they will not take our money, we may then 
trade until our money is entirely gone, and we are im- 
poverished. If they will also take a small portion only 
of our productions, we may keep up the intercourse 
somewhat longer, and if three-quarters of our peoplé are 
content that all their productions shall be excluded, at the 
same time that they are dependent upon foreign nations 
for articles of necessity and comfort, they must devise 
some means of paying for them, not yet known to the wit 
of man. Will gentlemen point out how the Northern, 
Middle, and Western States can pay for foreign produc- 
tions—how they can keep up coinmerce if other nations 
will not exchange with them? Shall they buy Southern 
staples to carry on their intercourse? Will the South 
take their productions in exchange for her staples? No, 
except toa limited extent. The result would be that 
those sections may carry on foreign commerce until they 
are drained of their money, and of every other species 
of property which foreign nations, or the Southern 
States, will take of them, until they are too poor to 
buy any thing, and then, as the gentleman correctly ob- 
serves, restrictions will be unavailing and unnecessary 
—commerce will stop. It is to avoid this disastrous 
state of things, that the protective policy is designed, 
and, as I trust, will be maintained. - 

Even now, sir, restricted as our foreign commerce is, 
according tothe repeated declarations of gentlemen here, 
what does it exhibit? According to the treasury books, 
Importations for the year ending Sep- . 


tember 80,1881, `- - -  -  $108,191,124 
Re-exported, - - - - 20,038,526 
Leaving for our consumption, - = - $88,157,598 
How was this vast sum paid? 
Exportations of our productions, -~ 61,277,057 
Balance of importation, - - - $21,880,541 


In oar exports is included $2,058,474 of our own gold 
and silver coin. More than two millions of dollars of our 
money has gone abroad. How has the balance of pear 
twenty-two millions been paid? Surely this is not all 


| profits. We havo not gained all this, We have seen ac- 


counts recently of English capitalists investing money 
in this country, as it is called. Do gentlemen understand 
this? Do they suppose that the money is sent to this 
country! No, sir,it-is the goods, the manufactures, that 
come here ; and how are they paid forf. In bank stock, ' 
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some nine millions of which is now held in England, in 
canal stock, in railroad stock. How much of these are 
owned abroad? How much do our public corpotations | 
and States owe for loans contracted in Europe? These | 
will form an immense aggregate, and the whole has been 
received here in foreign manufactures. ` The money is 
never remitted here, but is drawn for by bills of ex- 
change, which our merchants buy to pay for their im- 
portations. Thus it is, sir, even’ now, that the money 
‘and the property of this country is carried abroad for 
foreign productions; and how much more would it be 
the case, but for the protection given by our laws to our 
own industry? Gentlemen have made it, here and else- 
where, a matter of grievous complaint and reproach, 
that England owns so much of our bank stock, and would 
o so far as to prevent it by law. How futile such a 
thought! It is the regular, natural, inevitable course 
of the business between the two nations. If we pur- 
chase of her more than she does of us, we must pay her 
in money while that lasts; then in public stocks and 
securities; then in real estate, or any thing she will take. 
If gentlemen really fear that Great Britain will wield 
and control the fiscal concerns of this country, they 
must adopt the protective system as the only security. 
As to the idea of paying entirely in Southern produc- 
tions for all our importations, it is wholly imaginary. 
Great Britain already takes as much as she has any de- 
mand for: she suplies herself, and she will take no more. 
Why does not cotton now go abroad instead of money 
and stocks, but for the plain reason that she wants no 
more cotton ?, Suppose we should increase our imports of 
woollen goods and iron ten millions, Will England take 
ten millions more of cotton? For what purpose? She 
is already fully supplied. She will have no greater vent 
for cotton manufactures; and we must, therefore, pay 
her in money, or something which she is willing to | 
take. 

Gentlemen have complained, in no measured ‘nail 
that the protective system is sustained by an arbitrary 
and irresponsible majority; more inappeasable in its | 
nature, than the despotism of a single individual. They 
inquire, shall a majority govern, by its own discretion, 
without restriction, without limitation? Why, sir, if a 
majority govern at all, they must govern according to 
their diseretion. Wisely, liberally to all, justly to all, as 
they understand these terms. Limited and restricted by 
the constitution, as they expound it. If not by their own 
intelligence and wisdom, by whose, I pray? By that of 
the minority? What security is there that the minority 
will be more wise, just, enlightened, or interpret the con- 
stitution more correctly, than the majority? Are they 
not men, influenced by passion, and prejudice, and in- 
terest, as much as the majority? Are they more free 
from human imperfections? Are they more responsible 
to the great checks upon human action, than the major- 
ity? The doctrine openly promulgated here strikes at 
the very foundations of our Government. It denies the 
capacity of mankind to govern themselves, and will lead 
to the entire prostration of popular Governments. The 
great experiment of self-government, which we had fond- 
ly hoped has been fully tried, is about to fail, and ‘‘man- 
Kind will still depend upon accident or force for their 
forms of Governments.” ; : 

Sir, I had intended to have read here some further 
extracts from the pamphlet I have already quoted, de- 
fending, with great eloquence and ability, the right of 
the majority to govern, according to their discretion ; 
and vindicating and explaining the theory and form of 
our Government, with a clearness of argument seldom 
surpassed. But I forbear to exhaust further the patient 
indulgence of the House. It was said by a very terse | 
and popular political writer in England, when showing] 
a gross inconsistency in the sentiments of Judge Black- 
stone, as expressed by himself in the House of Lords, 
and as contained in his Commentaries, “for the defence 


of truth, of law, and of reason, the Doctor’s book mg ‘ 
safely be consulted; but whoever wishes to cheat s 
neighbor of his estate, or rob a country of its right, 
need make no scruple of consulting the Doctor himself? 
ĮI will not apply the sentiment in any offensive sense ty 
the subject under consideration ; but, for the defence of 
the law, the constitution, and the power of the Gover, 
ment, the book I have cited may safely be consulted 
and I hope no other advice would be given, if refer 
enos should be made to the distinguished author him. 
se 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my design now, nor at an 
time, to enter into a discussion upon the details of the 
pill. I will only remark that those provisions of it 
which. go to relieve, in some degree, the taxation y i 
the navigation of the country, whieh do no injury, as I 
conceive, to other interests, I highly approve. Inits 
present shape, however, the great diminution proposed 
upon woollen manufactures will, in my judgment, proye 
highly detrimental, not only to the manufacturer, but 
to the farmer and wool grower—interests which we are 
bound by every consideration of good faith, of justice, 
and of publie policy, to protect. 1 shall endeavor to re. 
gulate the votes I may be required to give, upon the 
principles I have avowed. I shall endeavor to ascertain 
and understand what amount of duty will give prote- 
tion—real, efficient, adequate protection, to the great 
manufacturing and agricultural interests of the country, 
which are too closely interwoven not to stand or fall 
together. In like manner I wish to be accurately in | 
formed what amount of duty will secure our numerow, 
ingenious, and industrious machanics and artisans, em 
ployment in their various and useful arts and trade, ; 
against foreign competition; and I shall vote for that 
amount of duty which will secure this protection, Qe 
tainly I shall not knowingly give my support to any 
thing short of this. I would not impose duties not want 
ed for protection, nor attempt to build up and fore 
manufactures for which the condition or éapacity of the 
country is not adapted, or which can only be fostered 
at a cost beyond their value in a national point of view, 
By these considerations I shall be governed in settling 
the details of the bill 

These, sir, are my views of the expediency and con 
stitutionality of the policy, which has been so much dis 
cussed here and elsewhere, so much applauded, and» 
much reprobated. They are opinions honestly formed, 
in the exercise of the clearest judgment, and with the 
aid of the best lights which it has pleased Heaven to 
vouchsafe to me. They are, therefore, opinions upor 
which I am bound, by every consideration of fidelity to 
the trusts which have been confided to me, by every 
obligation of duty to my constituents, and to our cot 
mon country, to regulate my conduct. I cannot, 20 
man can, surrender the clear and deliberate convictions 
of the mind as the guides of action, and maintain thet 
upright, independent, consistent course of public com 
duct, which becomes the representative of a free people, 
upon measures deeply interesting to their welfare. I 
am, therefore, compelled to maintain, by my votes here, 
that system of policy which I have now very feebly, 
and imperfectly, I know, attempted to vindicate an 
uphold. If it shall be adandoned, I can discover nothing 
in the future but dark and dismal prospects. I see the 
national strength wasted. I see the physical and the 
moral energies of this great people prostrated. I see 
feebleness, distress, desolation, gradually spreading ove 
this fair inheritance from our fathers, and I see another 
age pouring deep and bitter reproaches upon the do 
ings, it may be of this day, and of our hands, But, sit, 
preserve this policy, and the brightest and most cheer- 
ing prospects gladden our vision, I see this fair laud 
of liberty advancing still higher and higher in the soale 
of nations. I see its power, and resources, and wealth, 
apd grandeur, and all the arts of civil life, and a 
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the blessings which Heaven can shower down. upon any 
people, unparalleled by any other age in any other coun- 
try. I see it gathering to itself renowns and honors in 
the great conflict of nations, and preserving the achieve- 
ments of the past in untarnished brightness. And thus, 
sir, though we may never be able, nor should we be de- 
girous, to indulge the vain boast of other nations, that 
the sun in his course never sets on our dominions, we 
may have tho surest ground of confidence that the light 
of liberty and of independence shall shine upon them 
forever. f 
Mr, CLAY, of Alabama, next obtained the floor, but 
gave way for a motion that the committee rise. 
Adjourned. 


Turspay, JUNE 12. 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. | 

The bill to renew and modify the charter of the Bank 
of the United States, which had passed the Senate, came 
up in the order of business, and received its first read- 

. ing as a matter of course... ree ok 

Mr. WHITELESEY moved that the bill now have its 

second reading. It was read accordingly ; when 


Mr. McDUFFIE moved that it be committed to a Com- 


mittee of the Whole House, and made the order of the 
day for to-morrow. — ` 

Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, thereupon moved that the 
consideration of the bill be postponed to the first Mon- 
day in December next. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that, unless the gentleman from 
Ohio wished to forestall all discussion of this pill, he 
hoped the gentleman would withdraw the motion he 
had made, and suffer the bill to take its regular course. 

Mr. THOMSON said he felt himself incompetent to 
enter into a discussion of the bill. He was a young 
member, and unused to public speaking, But he was 
satisfied the House had sat long enough for one session, 
and that it was time the session should be pit an end 
to. The due discussion of this bill could not be disposed 
of in less than three months. For his own part, he 
wanted to go home. He was desirous that the House, 
when it acted on this bill, should act understandingly ; 
that they should have an opportunity of knowing the 
will of their constituents in regard to it. The bill was 
now in a tangible shape, and the people, having it before 
them, would be able to compare the bill proposed with 
the charter of the present bank, and recommend the 
passage or rejection of the bill as they might think: pro- 
per. When he was elected to this House, he had not 
expected to be called to vote on this question, nor had 
his constituents expected any such thing. He had been 
taken by surprise: his constituents had been taken by 
surprise, Mr. T. said that it was impossible that the 
House could with any propriety pass the bill at this 
session. For himself, he was uninstructed. He wished 
only to do what was right. He acted from no hostility 
to the bank; he rather thought he might himself vote 
for it. He thought it not unlikely we must have a bank; 
but whether it should be the bank now proposed, was 
for the people to decide. If there was to be a bank, he 
wanted that Government should get it on the best terms ; 
and he was inclined to think that better terms might be 
obtained than were provided for by this bilb On all 
accounts, he said, it would be safest for the House and 
for the country that the subject be postponed to next 
session. He had not expected that the advocates of the 
bill would press fof a decision on the question at this 
time. It ought not tobe pressed. It could not be pressed 
through without doing violence to the feelings of gentle- 
men here, as well as to those of the people of the country. 

Mr. JEWETT, of New York, said that, in order to 
prevent any angry discussion of this motion, he would 
call for the previous question. — 
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Mr. INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, rose to order. 


As 


this was a bill which had passed the Senate, he inquired . 


of the Chair whether a motion for postponement beyond 
the limits of the present session was not equivalent to a 
motion for indefinite postponement. í 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. A motion to 
postpone to a day certain must, be confined to some day 
within the session. i 

Mr, THOMSON said he had understood that all busi- 
ness lying over unfinished at the end of the first session 
went on as it stood, at the commencement of the next 
session of the same Congress. a 
. The CHAIR said that that was the way with respect 
to business originating in the House ; but not with that 
which came from the other House. ; 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, inquired of the Chair whe- 
ther there would be no way of getting an expression of 


the sense of the House on the expediency of acting on . 


the bill at this session, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Tomson] had by his motion intended. 

The SPEAKER stated the motions which might be 
made, with their order of precedence. : 

Mr: TAYLOR, of New York, suggested that the better 
course to ascertain the sense of the House on this point 
would be to move to lay the bill upon the table, This 
motion would preclude debate, an afford the members 
an opportunity of recording their votes. 

Mr. SPEIGHT then moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND moved a call of the House 

Mr. McDUFFIE suggested to gentlemen on both sides 
of the question to let the bill take its regular course. If 
they did not, and the motion now made should fail, he 
should move at once for the third reading of the bill. 

The vote was taken, and a call of the House ordered. 


The roll having been called over, it appeared that there 
were 191 members present. 


The absentees were then called over. The doors of 


the House were closed, and the absentees again called, 


when various excuses weré offered by their friends, and 
accepted by the House. i - 

Mr. MANN moved that further proceedings on the eall 
be now dispensed with. ` 

On this question, Mr. WATMOUGH demanded the 
yeas and nays: which, being taken, stood as follows: 
yeas 116, nays 75. 

So the call was suspended, the doors were opened, 
and several additional members came in. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Sruicut’s motion 
to lay the bill upon the table, the yeas and nays were 
taken upon it as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs, Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Angel, 
Archer, Barnwell, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, John 
Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Cambreleng, Carr, Chan- 
dler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Conner, 
Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, Felder, Fitzgerald, Fos- 
ter, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hah, William Hall, 
Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, 
Holland, Howard, Hubbard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jewett, Rich- 
ard M. Johńson, Cave Johnson, Charles C. Johnston, Ka- 
yanagh,Kenzion, Adam King, John King, Lamar, Lansing, 
Leavitt, Lecompte, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason; 
William McCoy, Mclntire, McKay, T. R. Mitchell, New- 
nan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Polk, Edward C. Reed, 
Rencher, Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Francis Tho- 
mas, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, 
Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Worthington —88. -> 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Robert Allen, Allison, Apple- 
ton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Noyes 
Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, , Isaac ©. 
Bates, Boon, Branch, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard; Burd, 
Burges, Cahoon, Carson,“Choate, Collier, Lewis Condict, 
Eleutherus Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coul- 
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ter, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, John 
Davis, Warren R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
Dickson, Drayton, Duncan, Ellsworth, George Evans, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, Ford, 
Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Hunting- 

“ton, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, Henry King, Lent, 
Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, 
McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Newton, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Plummer, Potts, Randolph, 
J. Reed, Root, Russell, Semmes, William B. Shepard, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, 
Stanberry, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, 
Philemon Thomas, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, 
Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Eli- 
sha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, Young.—111. 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE then rose, and said thatit was under 
some excitement, from the disposition which he thought 
he saw to pursue an indirect course with this bill, that he 
had declared that he would move that the bill be now 
read a third time forthwith. But so great a majority ap- 
peared to be opposed to what he supposed to be the ob- 
ject, that he now preferred to let the bill take the ordi- 
nary course of all bills. He therefore moved to commit 
it to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, said that the gentleman 
from South Carolina seemed to think that there were in- 
dividual members who were disposed to take undue or 
indirect means of defeating the Pak Such, Mr. A. be- 
lieved was not the case. The object of the motion had 
been to know whether members must prepare them- 
selves for this great contest at the present session. That 
fact having been ascertained, they were prepared to go 
into its discussion in the ordinary forms. 

Mr. CARSON said, having come into the House just 
before his name was called on the yeas and nays, he had 
understood that if the motion to lay on the table did not 
prevail, the question would be immediately put on or- 
dering the bill to its third reading. If he had not so un- 
derstood, he should have voted to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND suggested to the gentleman from 
South Carolina the expediency of withdrawing his mo- 
tion for commitment of the bill, and letting it take its 
course with other Senate bills, supposing that it would 
in that way come up of course to-morrow on a passage 
to its third reading.. He presumed the House would 
not much, if at all, amend or change the features of the 
bill, All the members had watched its course in the 
other House, and were pretty much prepared to act 
upon it at once. 

Mr. ROOT, of New York, gave notice that, if the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina withdrew his motion to re- 
commit the bill, he [Mr. R.] would renew it. The bill, 
he said, ought to be committed and amended; intimat- 
ing that, in its present shape, he was not himself pre- 
pared to vote for it, > 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia then rose. He would not 
have said a word on the subject, but for the apparent 
exultation at the state of the vote just taken, as if it in- 
dicated what would be the final vote upon the passage 
of the bill, In this particular he said gentlemen deceived 
themselves, He could himself point out seven members 
who would vote against the bill as it came from the Se- 
nate, but voted against its being ordered to lie on the 
table. If the vote should be considered as indicative of 
the final vote on the bill, it might be attended with great 
disappointment, and injury to the stockholders. With 
a, view of determining whether there was a majority in 
the House who were seriously disposed to act upon the 
bill at this session, he moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill to the first Monday in July. 

Aft this moment the hour of twelve had arrived, and, 
on motion of Mr. MoDUFFIE, the House proceeded to 


THE TARIFF BILL. 

The House then went again in Committee of the Whole 
on that subject. . 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said he rose to address the 
committee, on this occasion, with unaffected diffidence 7 
with the most sincere reluctance: diffidence to attempt 
the discussion of a subject which had already employed 
the distinguished abilities of gentlemen who had preced. 
ed him—reluctance to occupy any portion of the pe. 
mainingjtime of this already unusually protracted session, 
The magnitude of the subject, too, was embarrassing 
not to say appalling, especially to one so inadequate ay 
he felt himself to do it justice; whether they Tegarded 
the high importance of the interests involved, or the 
momentous consequences which might follow the result 
of their deliberations. If apology be necessary for the 
trespass on your indulgence which I am about to make 
said Mr. C., I need only to allude to the locality of the 
State, one of whose representatives I am, and remind 
the committee of the pursuits of her citizens, and their 
almost exclusive reliance on the culture of the important 
staple which is more injuriously affected than any other 
by the system which is under consideration, 

Sir, public expectation is at its acme. To this period, 
when the national debt is about to be extinguished—ip. 
deed, I may say, is extinguished; when our country is 
about to exhibit the proud and enviable pre-eminence of 
a nation without any other necessity for taxation thanto 
raise a revenue adequate to current exigencies; I say, to 
this period have all eyes been anxiously turned for some 
adjustment, some melioration of a system which has, for 
years past, at least, excited loud and universal complaint 
in one quarter of the Union, (embracing about one-third 
of the States,) and no little discontent and murmuring 
in others. Moderate men (of whom I profess to be one) 
have long endeavored to soothe and tranquillize the pub: 
lic mind by encouraging the hope arising from such ex 
pectation. The people who have felt the burdens allud- 
ed to most sensibly, have been told, “the public debt 
will be speedily extinguished ; the necessity for raising 
twelve millions of revenue will then cease ; be patient; 
rely on the justice of your country. When the necessi 
ty for more than half.the amount of our present taxa- 
tion shall cease, the time will have arrived for an ad 
justment: a sense of justice and magnanimity, a love of 
liberty and union, will prevail over all selfish considera: 
tions.” Should these reasonable anticipations not bs 
realized, what must be our Janguage to our fellow-citi- 
zens on ourreturn? Shall we not be compelled, with 
grief and mortification, to say, ‘Our expectations have 
been disappointed? Although our country is free from 
debt; although our current expenses do not require a 
revenue of more than eleven or twelve millions, it has 
been determined that eighteen or twenty millions shall 
still be extorted, not for the discharge of any obligation 
incumbent on our Government; not, in any part, for ` 
your benefit, or for the benefit of the quarter of the 
Union to which you belong, but for the benefit of those, 
more wise or more fortunate than you, who have thought 
proper to invest their capital in manufactories, instead 
of agriculture or commerce.” Sir, what may be expect 
ed to attend and follow this annunciation? ` Will it not 
produce a sensation hitherto unexampled in this coun 
try, which may shake this Government to its deepest. 
foundations? 

Had I the ability to invoke, successfully, the spirit of 
concession, of conciliation, and compromise, which ani: 
mated our fathers in the adoption of our boasted constitu: 
tion—nay, sir, going still further back in the history of 
our country, when our revolution was in embryo—before 
and at the commencement of our struggle for indepen- 
dence—when the complaints and grievances of the peo- 
ple of one colony were heard and responded to by those _ 
of all the others with fraternal sensibility ; could I recall 
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the spirit of those times, I should not fear consequences. | know. the citadel of our safety and our liberty is in 
Could I inspire those who are to act on the ail absorbing | danger. The people—and when I use this expression I 
questions involved in this debate with like feelings of | intend its application in its proper sense ; Ido not mean 
kindness and cordiality, with the same generous magna- | heated partisans, but men of sober reflection, who value 
nimity and the same high-toned patriotism, I feel a con- | the Union as well as their liberties: I mean, sir, the 
viction almost amounting to certainty, that the result | mass of intelligent and patriotic men “ who know their 
would be propitious. Butit is not in my power, I fear | rights, and knowing, dare maintain them”—yes, sir, I 
it is not in the power of mortal man, to call back those | say, emphatically, the people are beginning to recur to 
principles and feelings. first principles of the most serious import. They are 
Sir, this is not, as it has doubtless been too often con- | beginning to look back to the principles on which the 
sidered and treated, a question between South Carolina | declaration of our independence was based, and to re- 
and the manufacturing States, while the other Southern | assert the doctrine, “ that whenever any form of Gov- 
and Southwestern States are standing off mere uninter- | ernment becomes destructive of these ends, (the security 
ested and indifferent spectators. It is true that South fof life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.) it is the 
Carolina has suffered more, and, consequently, has com- | right of the people to alter or abolish it.” . 
plained more loudly than the rest. This can be very | ‘Too frequent allusion has been made during the pre- 
rationally accounted for. Her soil is more exhausted, | sent debate toa particular class of our population in the 
and her productions Jess abundant; hence, she is less | South. Indeed, something like a spirit of intermeddling 
able to bear the operation of this oppressive and partial | with this subject has, I think, been too often evince. 
system of taxation. Indeed, I have been told, to recon- | throughout the session. But the most exceptionable of 
eile me to the burdens imposed on the people I repre- | all that I have heard upon the subject, on this floor, fell 
sent, in common with those of the other planting States, | from the member from Pennsylvania, who last addressed 
that the soil of Alabama and the other Southwestern | this committee, [Mr. Srewant.] Speaking with refer- 
States is fresh, and fertile in a high degree, and that we | ence to the discontents of a certain quarter of the Union, 
suffer much less than those of the State alluded to, | and the possible danger of disunion ultimately, if the 
This argument appears to my mind to be neither sound | system remained unmitigated, which had been intimated 
nor ingenuous. Suppose a blow to be levelled, with | by gentlemen who had preceded him, he alluded to our 
equal force, by some arm of gigantic superiority, | slave population, and said, in effect, that the South ought 
against two individuals, one of whom having become | to be the last portion of the Union that ought to think 
enfeebled by age, or some other cause, is entirely pros- | or speak of separation. In other words, the member 
trated, while the other, retaining all the vigor of youth, | from Pennsylvania attempted to hold our slaves over us 
is but slightly stunned, and remains erect; what would | in terrorem—to impress on us the danger to be appre- 
be the answer of the latter, if attempted to be reconciled | hended from them, if deprived of the aid’ and protec- 
to the injury by his assailant on the ground that his fel- | tion of the non-slaveholding States, Sir, I must take 
low-sufferer had been much less able to bear the inflic- | occasion to say that such a sentiment would have much 
tion, and had, therefore, suffered infinitely more? Would | better become an incendiary—a Garrison, or a Gregory 
such atonement be considered sufficient either to justify | —than any individual who is worthy to be the repre- 
or excuse? The answer of every intelligent mind must | sentative of any district in this Union, What, sit, are 
be the same. One wrong can never be defended or ex- | our slaves to be. held over us in terror, to restrain us 
tenuated on the ground that the perpetrator has inflict- | from that freedom of action which belongs to others ? 
ed the same wrong on another whose inability to bear | Is not the tendency of such remarks to inspire them with 
it has occasioned it to operate more grievously. hope of success, and, consequently, sufficient daring to 
Erroneous conclusions have been drawn from the fact attempt insurrection? But where is the ground to gu- 
that some of the politicians of South Carolina, and many | thorize auy such insinuation? We have had this Kind 
of her citizens, have maintained a particular class of | of population among us from our earliest history. In the 
doctrines, and proposed a remedy, which do not meet | mean time we have passed through two wars. Have we 
the approbation and concurrence of the people of the | been compelled to call aid from any of our sister States 
other States whose interests are identified with hers, | to keep them in check? Or has there been any instance 
Nothing can be more folse than the supposition that this | of their taking advantage of our embarrassments growing 
difference of sentiment is to destroy all sympathy and | out of either of those wars, to rise upon their masters 
concert of action. Let me assure gentlemen that, how- | and butcher their families ? No, I believe not, Could 
ever we may differ about the particular doctrines al- | I not, with as much propriety, direct the attention of the 
luded to; however we may have differed as to a par- | member from Pennsylvania to the mobs, and their mür- 
ticular remedy for wrongs felt and acknowledged from | ders and conflagrations, in the manufacturing districts of 
the Potomac to tbe mouth of the Mississippi, we all | England? Might I not say to him that the tendency of 
agree, yes, sir, I may say all, for with almost perfect | the policy he advocates is to bring about the same state 
unanimity. we do agree that we are taxed unequally; | of things in our own country; and urge upon him the 
that we are taxed oppressively; that we are taxed, not | danger of insurrection inseparable from such a popula- 
for our own benefit, but for the benefit of others, in a| tion as is usually employed in large manufacturing 
degree which is rapidly exhatsting us; that we are | establishments ? Sir, if lam correctly informed, the 
taxed unconstitutionally ; and, what is still more im- | mob in Providence, Rhode Island, during the last fall, 
portant, that we groan under a system which ought not, | was, in its terrors, little short of the insurrection in 
which cannot, which will not be submitted to as a per- | Virginia the preceding sumer. 
manent one. Agreeing in these particulars, there must, | Several gentlemen who have addressed the committee, 
inevitably, and will be, a concentration of opinion, “a | have attempted to treat a reduction of the tariff as a 
union of sentiment, as to the means of redress. question bet ween the value of slave labor and white labor. 
Sir, this is not the language of menace, Far be it | Among others, the gentleman from Massachusetts who 
from me. It is the language of fraternal admonition ; it | last addressed the committee, [Mr. Davis,] so treated the 
is the language of sincere and sorrowful apprehension, | subject, to my regret and mortification. For, from. the 
Knowing these things, I should be recreant to my duty, | usual course ‘of that gentlem: 
not only to my own constituents, but to the people of the 
Union at large, were I not to raise the voice of warn- 
ing. Knowing the state of public feeling, and. public 
opinion, I cannot cry “peace, when there is no peace.” 
As a public sentinel; I cannot ery “all's well,” when I 
Vol. VILL—217 
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twentieth; but I am satisfied that not more than one- | implied by the language or spirit. “To lay and collec, 
fifth of our free white citizens own slaves. Then, what | taxes,” &e. ; for what? “To pay the debts” of the United 
is to become of the other four-fifths? They either raise | States. To this no one objects. To ‘* provide for the 
the staple common to our quarter of the Union, or, be- | common defence.” Understanding these terms in their 
ing mechanics, are as dependent for employment and | usual acceptation, as intending resistance, or the meang 
ood wages on the success and prosperity ‘of those who | of resistance, of an enemy of the country, and all will 
do as that portion of the citizens of New England, not | be agreed. The South has never objected to meet and 
engagéd in manufactures, are upon the success and pros- | bear taxation for the defence of Government in war, or 
erity of those who are, That gentleman need not be | its support in peace. To provide for “the general wel. 
told that the farmer, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and | fare of the United States.” These latter expressions 
all others engaged in mechanical pursuits, will profit | are often relied on by Jatitudinarians to sustain the 
by the improved fortunes of the more wealthy planters, | power of the General Government in cases where no 
in a degree fully equal to the advantages derived by the delegated power can be shown. But what must be 
like classes in the Northern and Middle States from the’| their legitimate meaning? Icontend they mean nothing 
success of the manufacturers. The argument, if it may | more than the promotion of “the general welfare” under 
be so considered, is calculated to excite, or ta operate the limitations and restrictions, and pursuant to the 
upon, the prejudices, rather than the judgment and good | powers delegated by the constitution. For example, to 
sense of the laboring classes in the manufacturing dis- | promote or provide for the general welfare by paying 
tricts When gentlemen use such arguments, do they the public debt; ‘by providing for the common defenes 
wish to impress their constituents with the belief that in time of war, or on the approach of war ; by regu 
those who represent the South desire or intend to place | lating commerce; by constituting tribunals for the ad- 
their slaves on an equal footing with the freemen of | ministration of justice, or by performing any of the 
the North ?. Is it desirable to influence the determina- | other powers delegated by the constitution. ea 
tion of this, or any other uestion, by exciting a demo- To place any other construction on this clause, would 
niacal. spirit of hostility in one quarter of the Union | be in effect to break down all the barriers, to supersede 
against another f Certainly no better effect can be ex- all the salutary restrictions intended by the constitution, 
pected from such a course. and to substitute, in their places, a loose and unrestrain: 
Among other points of general agreement among the | ed discretion. In that event, it would no longer bene 
people of the South, Lremarked that a protecting tariff | cessary to look to the constitution for a specific grant 
was considered by them as unconstitutional. I am | of powers, or to scrutinize its language to ascertain | 
aware that there is not entire unanimity amongst them whether a given power, not named, is incidental to one ` 
upon this subject, but I feel warranted in saying that a | that is, and indispensable to the execution of the granted 
very large majority of the citizens of the planting States | power. It may be safely affirmed that there is noto | 
do entertain this opinion; and, however unfashionable | be found in this or any other part of the constitution 
it may be in these times to re ard constitutional objec- | an express power “to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and 
- tions to the exercise of power, I agree with an honorable | excises,” or either of them, for the protection ander 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Boupry, ] who addressed | couragement of manufactures. It doesseem to me, too, 
ou the other day, that we ought not to lose the benefit | that any such idea is substantially contradicted bythe 
of coustitutional restrictions by non-claim. Before I last clause of the quotation I have made, which de 
proceed to express my views upon those clauses of the clares, restrictively, that “all duties, imposts, ander 
constitution which are relied on by the advocates of the | cises shall be uniform: throughout the United States’ 
power in question, it may be well to inquire, what is a | What shall we suppose was intended by the term “um 7 
protecting tariff? I understand a tariff which imposes | form?” Uniformity in name or form, or uniformityin © 
duties for the sole or principal purpose of preventing substance, in operation, and in effect, throughout the 
the importation of a foreign manufacture, or for the | various parts of the Union? To illustrate my meaning, 
purpose of enhancing the price of a foreign manufac- | suppose a given class of articles of foreign manufacture ; 
ture, to enable our own manufacturers to sell the like | to be indispensable to one-half of the Union, and. tobe 
article made by them for a higher price than that for used exclusively by its inhabitants, and not at all neces 
which the foreign article could be otherwise bought, to | sary to the comfort or convenience of the inhabitants 
be a protecting tariff, The effect of such a regulation | of the other half, would it be consistent with the unii 3 
is clearly to impose a tax on those engaged in other | mity required by the spirit of this clause to impose duties 
pursuits, who choose, or who are compelled, to pur- ' on that class of articles, exclusively, to the. amount of 
chase the imported manufacture, to be paid for the be- | revenue required? It must be agreéd on all handsth! | 
nefit of those who, with no less freedom of election as | there would be an obvious violation of the principled i 
to the investment of their capital, have thought proper | uniformity in the case supposed, indeed, a total departure 
to employ it in manufactories. Such a regulation takes | from it, and that all would pronounce such a law partis, 
money out of the pockets of one individual, or class of ; unequal, and oppressive. Suppose that instead of mit 
individuals, to put it into the pockets of another indi- | ing the total amount of revenue for the whole Govett | 
vidual, or class of individuals. | ment from the inhabitants of one-half the Union, inthe 
Now, sir, I ask those who know, and regard that arti- | case stated, two-thirds were so raised, leaving only ait 
cle of the constitution which declares that “the powers | third to be paid by the other half, would this be unifot. « 
not delegated to the United States by the constitution, | taxation ? Sir, it is clear that the principle would bë t 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the! much violated in the latter case as in the former; though 
States respectively, or to the people,” from what clause the injustice and oppression would not be so flagrant“ 
of the constitution can they derive this power? 3 Again, some derive this authority to protect mait- 
None have been bold enough to say that the power to factures from the power “to regulate conmeroe with 
protect manufactures, in so many words, has been dele- | foreign nations, and among the several States, and wit 
ated: butsome have answered the question by referring | the Indian tribes.’ What is meant by the. terms Sto 
to the eighth section of the first article, which declares : regulate commerce?” Can it be done by imposing ie 
“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect | tariff for the protection of domestic manufactures! 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and | stead of tending to advance or regulate. commercial We 
rovide for the common defence and general welfare of | tercourse, such a law would restrain it. . So far from 
the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excises | encouraging or rendering commerce more prosperous? 
shall be:uniform throughout the Unite States.” But it | would restrict.and paralyze it, for the sole purpose 
seems to me that such a power is neither expressed nor ' protecting another interest, altogether different. ; ” 
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Here I may, very properly, avail myself of the argu- 
ment of a diGagaihed gentleman from Massachusetts, 
now in the other branch of this body, [Mr. Wesstsr,] 
made against the constitutionality of the embargo act, to 


sustain me fully in the construction which I place on 
On the occasion alluded 


this clause of the constitution. 
to, he remarked: “To regulate commerce is an expres- 
sion not difficult to be understood. ..To regulate, is to 
direct, to adjust, to improve. The laws respecting đu- 
ties, drawbacks, ports of entry, the registry, the sale and 
survey of vessels, are all so many laws regulating com- 
merce. To regulate, one would think, could never mean 
to destroy. When we send our watches to be regulated, 
our intention is not that their motion. be altogether 
stopped, but that it be corrected; we do not request the 
watchmaker to prevent them from going at all, but to 
cause them to go better. If one were authorized. to 
regulate the affairs of Government, he would not think 
of arresting its course altogether, of abolishing all office, 
abrogating all law, this would be destroying; but he 
might, perhaps, alter and correct, and. this would be 


regulating.” Most clear and forcible illustration ; and yet 
I should not. be surprised if this gentleman, with his 
friends, were found voting “to regulate commerce,” by 
crippling, paralyzing, and ultimately stopping it alto- 
gether; for I understand it to be the avowed policy of 
many of the friends of domestic industry (as they choose 
to call themselves) to carry out their principles fully; to 


go on protecting manufactures by increasing duties till 
they amount to prohibition, and thus to destroy com- 
merce, Within the spirit of the constitution, where is 
the difference between so restricting and embarrassing 
commerce as to deny all its fair and legitimate advanta- 
ges, and stopping it altogether? How can we be said 
to be regulating commerce, when, instead of directing 
our attention to its prosperity and its advantages, our 
sole, our leading purpose is to build up, to protect, and 
to encourage a branch of business entirely different and 
distinct ? 

Suppose a law to be enacted, requiring those who are 
engaged in agriculture and commerce to pay directly to 
those who are engaged in manufactures bounties on each 


article they make, varying from twenty-five to two hun- 


dred and fifty per cent., (conforming to the present scale 
of duties,) would any one doubt for a moment that this 
would be legislating the money out of the pockets of two 
classes of our citizens, into those of a third class, and 
wholly unwarranted by the constitution? It must be 
agreed that'no one would now be hardy enough to ex- 
press a doubt of the. unconstitutionality of such a law, 
whatever may be done hereafter. Yet, where is the 
difference, in principle, between a law requiring it to be 
done directly, and a law which compels the two classes 
to do the same thing indirectly, by imposing duties on 
foreign manufactures of the same description, with those 
made by our own manufacturers, at rates varying from 
twenty-five to two hundred and fifty per cent.? In the 
latter. case, which is the real one, under our present 
regulations, you compel us to pay these enhance prices 
either to those who sell the foreign article, when im- 
ported, or to the American manufacturer; you of course 
enable the latter to sell his manufactures as much high- 
er as may be the rate of duty, which is his gain; and 
whether we pay the additional price for the foreign or 
domestic article, it is our loss. If the domestic manu- 
facturer receives the additional price for his fabric, un- 
der the operation of the law, there is no difference, in 
substance, whether it is paid to him in the form pre- 
: seribed, or directly. . It is as much our loss and his gain 
in the one case as in the other. f 
-Gentlemen have talked of the consistency of Southern 
politicians upon this question. They charge Southern 
men, who now deny the constitutionality of this system 
of bounties, 
protection; but I am unwilling to believe the charge, 
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with having. onee been the advocates of 
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It is true, sir, at the close of the late war, when the na- 
tion was more than. $120,000,000 in debt, when it was 
necessary to raise money to discharge it, and when we 
were told by those engaged in the manufacturing busi- 
ness that they had been driven to the necessity of invest- 
ing their capital in such pursuits, and would be ruined 
if suddenly exposed to foreign competition, that Southern 
men did generally agree so to arrange duties as to afford 
them incidental protection, while we raised the necessa- 
ry amount of revenue. But did this constitute a pledge, 
either express or implied, that we were to continue to 
protect that class of interests in all aftertime; much less 
that we should go on increasing protecting duties, and 
adding to bounties. without limit? Did that imply any 
obligation to continue a system of taxation, after the ne- 


renee for it had ceased, by the extinguishment of the 


ublie debt, for the mere benefit of a particular class? 
When gentlemen talk of the consistency of others, they | 
should not be altogether forgetful of their own. Ihave 
already cited the opinion of one distinguished individu- 
al, who a few years ago maintained the same ground 
that we now oceupy; nor, if I am well informed, did he 
stand alone, Such opinions were then, probably, as 
common in the quarter of the Union from which he 
comes, as they are now in any other. Yet we shall 
doubtless find him, and others who then agreed with 
him, on this, as we have done on other occasions, exer- 
cising the same power which he and they then de- 
nounced as unconstitutional. 
Sir, gentlemen have been as little consistent in their 
opinions of the expediency, as of the unconstitutionality 


of such laws. F beg leave to read to the committee an 


extract from the North American Review, published some 


years ago, and edited, I believe, by a gentleman now a 
member of this House, which asserts the very principle 
for which we now contend. It is in the language which 
follows: “ Prohibiting the introduction of foreign manu- 
factures, or imposing taxes upon them, can: benefit the 
manufacturers only so far as it tends to increase the 
price in our own market of the articles whose importa- 


tion is thus restrained, and is, therefore, as this: differ- 
ence of price is paid by the consumer, a tax on the com- 
munity, the effect of which is to encourage the produc- 
tion of these afticles at home; whereas it does not need 
encouragement if it is the most lucrative employment, 
and ought not to have it if it is not.” Now, sir, if the 
gentleman will but practise the doctrine he preaches, it 
is all that we require of him. : 

[Here Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, interposed, 
and said he presumed he was the person alluded to, and 
begged leave to explain, 

Mr. CLAY said he was, and yielded the floor. 

. Mr. E. then said, “I am not the editor of the North 
American Review.”} ` 

Mr. CLAY resumed. I did not charge the gentleman 
from Massachusetts with being now the editor of that 
periodical, but that he was at the time of the publica- 
tion of the article from which I read the extract, 

[Mr. EVERETT again explained, by saying, I was 
then one of the editors of that Review, but another per- 
son was the author of the article from which the extract 
is taken] 

Mr. CLAY resumed. Sir, the gentleman now admits 
he was one of the editors of this periodical, but says he 
was not the author of the article from which I read thë 
extract, The gentleman does not state, however, that he 
accompanied its publication with any disclaimer of the 
principles it contained, and, if he did not, he ought to bé 
considered as responsible for them as if he had himself 
been the author, The gentleman need never blush for 
the doetrines he then published, however much he may 
for his consistency. It is certainly true that.“ imposing 
taxes on foreign manufactures can benefit manufacturers 
only so far as it tends to increase the price in our market 
of the articles. whose importation is hae restrained, and 
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The modifications offered us, thus far, by the various 
gentlemen who have presented schemes, go to exempt 
articles which are the exclusive productions of other 
countries entirely from duties, or impose those which are 
merely nominal, while the duties on the most of articles 
produced or manufactured in this country are to re. 
main without change, or, if changed, only in such degree, 
generally, as to amount to no substantial relief, and, in 
some instances, to be rendered perhaps even more op 
pressive than at present. Sir, this would be mere 
mockery, and this mockery is aggravated by the con. 
sideration that the most important reductions are pro. 
posed to be made on articles more of luxury than ne. 
cessity—relieving the rich, and not the poor. 

There is another singular feature in the policy pro- 
posed on the other side of this question—that we shall 
lay duties at such rates as to raise a revenue largel 
above the aggregate amount required for current ax. 
penditures. Indeed, some gentlemen seem anxious 
judging from the course they pursue here, to devise 
‘ways and means to expend money now; and to provide 
a fond far above our wants, taking into view all our 
current expenditures, and including our greatly aug. 
mented pension list, without any definite object to which 
the excess is to be applied. The gentleman from South 
Carolina, who first addressed the committee [Mr, Mc 
Durrm,] by reference to the expenditures of former ad. 
ministrations, and those of the present, has demonstrated 
that twelve millions of dollars, or less, are required to 


‘js, therefore, as this difference of price is paid by the 
consumer, a tax on the community ;” and equally true 
that no manufacturer “needs encouragement if it is the 
most lucrative employment, and ought not to have it if 
it is not.” . 

I will trouble the committee with another extract, to 
shotw the corresponding views of the same distinguished 
geneleman from Massachusetts, now a member of the 
other House, [Mr. Wesster,] whose opinion of the con 
atitutionality of the power in question I have before 
read to them. Speaking against a bill for an increase of 
the duty on iron, when a member of this House, he 
said, “the present duty on the imported article is fifteen 
dollars per ton, and as this duty causes of course an 
equivalent augmentation of the price of the home manu- 
facture, the whole increase of price is equal to seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually. This sum 
we pay on a raw material, and on an absolute necessary 
oflife. The bill proposes to raise the duty from fifteen 
to twenty-two and a half dollars per ton, which would 
be equal to one million one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars on the whole annual consumption. So 
that, suppose the point of prohibition which is aimed at 
by some gentlemen, to be attained, the consumers of the 
atticle would pay this last mentioned sum every year 
to the producers of it, over and above the price at 
‘which they could supply themselves with the same ar- 
ticle from other sources, There would be no mitigation 
of this burden, except from the prospect, whatever that 
might be, that iron would fall in value by domestic com- 
petition, after the importation should be prohibited. It 
will be easy, I think, to show that it cannot fall; and 
supposing for the present that it shall not, the result 
will be that we shall pay annually a sum of one million 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, con- 
stantly augmented, too, by increased consumption of the 
‘article, to support a business that will not support it- 
self, It is of no consequence to the argument that this 
sum is expended at home; so it would be if we taxed 
the people to support any other useless and expensive 
establishment, to build another capitol for example, or 
incur any unnecessary expense of any sort.” Now, sir, 
‘these principles are sound, they are precisely what we 
cof the South maintain—that it is, to say’the least, inex- 
pedient “to support a business that will not support it- 
self ”-—and these were then, no doubt, the views of a 
large portion of New England. We, in turn, ask gentle- 
men to be consistent. Act out your principles as they 
were then professed, and there will be no difficulty in 
adjusting this distracting subject. ` i 

The struggle, on this occasion, is not whether we shall 
raise revenue sufficient to meet the exigenċies of the Go- 
vernment. To this the people of the South have never 
objected, whether the sum was large or small, either in 
time of peace or in time.of war. They have always been 
cheerful in contributing their just and equal portion, 
both of blood and. treasure, whenever their country 
called. The real question between us is, whether we 
‘shall raise millions ‘more: than the necessities of the Go- 
-yernment require; and, ‘also, whether this excessive 
aggregate shall be raised exclusively, or principally, on 
foreign articles of the kind manufactured in the North- 
‘ern and Middle States. Whether we shall tax woollen, 
‘cotton, iron, and some other manufactures, which are 
imported, at the rate.of equal ad valorem duties, as we 
tax other imported articles, as contended for by the 
Southern and agricultural States, which would give our 
Northern brethren a bounty-at.the same rate on their 
manufactures, and of -course incidental protection; or 
whether we shall tax them, specifically, at a much 
“higher rate, as well as unequally, so as either to pro- 
hibit them entirely, or give to the manufacturers boun- 
ties at a rate of from forty to two hundred and fifty per 
‘eent., as regulated by existing laws, or under such mo- 
@ifications as will hardly tend to mitigate our burdens. 


raised by duties, or in any other mode of taxation. The 
receipts from the publie lands, which amounted to more 
than three millions of dollars last year, will produce, 
after all reasonable allowances for fiuctuations, more 
than enough to supply all deficiencies. What are you 
to do with the six or eight millions excess which vill 
probably be raised? Sir, it will be a`bone of contention 
among the dfferent quarters of the Union. I know no- 
thing better calculated to corrupt the National Legis. 
lature, than a large surplus revenue to be distributed. 
If you wish to preserve the purity of this body, give 
them the control of no more money than is necessary 
for the support of the Government, regarding its or- 
dinary and legitimate expenditures. Give them more, 
and you excite them to a system of bargaining—you 
produce a scramble (if I may be allowed the expression) 
for the largest dividend, and, reckless of the constitution, 
new modes and subjects of appropriations will be devised. 

Sir, the friends of the misnamed “ American system” 
kindly undertake to relieve us of the trouble of thinking 
for ourselves, or judging of its effects. They tell us it 
does us no injury; they affirm that those who think 
otherwise labor under z delusion, and triumphantly cite 
the continued prosperity of the’ country, and the cor 
tinued reduction of prices, as conclusive evidences of the 
justness of their views, and the fallacy of ours. Certainly 
no argument (if this may be so called) ean be less fist. 
tering to those to whom it is addressed, < Tt seemsto 
presuppose a degree of intellectual imbecility in those 
who are to be convinced, far from complimentary, fit 
can be considered respectful. Do gentlemen who seat 
dress us,.deny us the faculty of comprehending cawe 
and effect? ‘Are we incapable of feeling and knowitg 
that pain and suffering are necessarily consequent-on 
wounds and laceration? When, instead of seeing o 
country advancing in prosperity, and reaping the jus 
fruits of our labor, we see it either stationary, of & 
hausted and impoverished, must we close our eyes to 
truth, and admit, on faith, “it is delusion ?” When we 
see another portion of the Union, possessing fewer 
natural advantages, with soil less fertile, and climate 
less genial, outstripping us in wealth, and the cor 
veniences and the very comforts of life, shall we not fee 
and understand that this state of things is produce 
by some powerful, unnatural, and artificial ease! 


meet all demands. Of this sum only ten millions need be, 
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Judging from the five periodical enumerations we have 
had, there has been an average increase of our popula- 
tion of four hundred thousand souls per annum; each 
census showing a gain of about three and a half per 
cent. a year. Of the number stated, it is estimated that 
one hundred and fifty thousand arc able-bodied laborers. 
This rapid increase alone would, under almost any state 
of things, in a country so new, fresh, and extensive, 
keep up its apparent progressive prosperity. But,with- 
out legislative restrictions, can any one doubt that this 
great annual accession of labor would be employed in 
remunerating ‘pursuits, adding to the general stock, and 
rapidly augmenting the aggregate of national wealth? 
Is it not self-evident that a system of high and oppres- 
sive taxation must detract from the general prosperity ? 
The higher prices paid by individuals, under this sys- 
tem of high duties, are not only a loss to them, but such 
losses, in the aggregate, make an enormous national 
one. 

Nothing can justify the Government of any country 
in attempting to control or direct its labor and indus- 
try, but superabundance of population. Who can pre- 
tend that we have such superabundance? Where are 
our forests, and our almost boundless public domain ? 
These naturally invite the labor of the enterprising and 
industrious. Leave your citizens unrestrained by law 
in the choice of pursuits, and they will be at no-loss 
to engage in those which are most congenial to their 
habits and inclinations, as well as most profitable, 

But, sir, the fall of prices which has taken place 
since the commencement of this system, is ascribed to 
it, and relied upon as convineing proof that the present 
tarit is conducive to the prosperity of the country. 
This is an imposing assumption, but when examined will 
be found to be merely ad captandum. That prices have 
fallen, will be agreed; but that the fall has been occa- 
sioned by the increase of duties, is denied. To establish 
the truth of the proposition, something more will be 
necessary than that prices have fallen since the increase 
of duties; for it does not follow that, because one event 
happens after another, one is the effect of the other, 
The naked proposition, that adding to the price dimin- 
ishes the price, would be rejected at once by every un- 
sophisticated mind as utterly absurd; yet the assump- 
tion is nothing less. For example, if an article which 
before was imported on the payment of a duty of one 
dollar, is by the new regulation required to pay a duty 
of two dollars, can it be doubted that the price must be 
raised one dollar? I should think not, unless it can be 
proved that the higher the merchant pays for an article 
the cheaper he can sell it, But the reason assigned for 
the reduetion of prices by an increase of duties, when 
examined, is as singular and contradictory as the propo- 
sition itself—it is, that competition is increased by an 
augmentation of duties. Now, it seems to me that 
every increase of duty would at least have the effect of 
lessening competition from abroad, as the foreign man- 
ufacturer who introduces and sells here, orthe merchant 
who buys.of him and sells here, must make a smaller 
profit by the amount of the additional duty, or encoun- 
ter more delay and difficulty in selling to the consumer 
for the increased price, If however, it be true that in- 
crease of duty increases competition, and that by in- 
creased competition prices are reduced, and, of course, 
the profits lessened, why have the manufacturers been 
continually asking the imposition of higher duties? 
Do they desire more competition, and smaller profits ? 
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Can any one believe that the manufacturers would s0 

assiduously, earnestly, and pertinaciously have urged the 

passage of the several acts which have imposed duties, 

higher and still higher, when the effect was to be an in- 

crease of competition, a reduction of prices, and conse- 

quent diminution of their profits? No. It would 

either indicate a want of common sense, which no one 

will impute to them, ora degree of disinterestedness 
which belongs not to this world. Again, if the propo- 

sition I am examining were true, there ought to be some 

proportion between the amount of reduction and the in- 
crease of duties. Wherever the diminution of price is 

greater than the additional amount of duty, the diepro- 

portion is, of itself, conelusive evidence that the former 

is not the effeet of the latter. To illustrate this propo- 

sition, I will take the article of Swedish bar iron, 

which has been continually on thé decline since the 

year 1819, The fall since that time may be estimated, 

at least, at twenty dollars, and the decline in freight, in- 

surance, &e¢., equal to three dollars and fifty cents per 

ton, making the total decline in the cost of purchasing 

and bringing it to this country, twenty-three dollars and 
fifty cents. Since 1818 the increase of duty has been 
but seven dollars and forty cents per ton, so that the 
fall of price exceeds the increase of duty sixteen dollars 
and ten cents per ton ; consequently the importer, after 
paying the additional duty, can afford to sell it cheaper 
than he could before. If the fall of the price had been 
the effect of, or regulated by, the increase of duty, it 
should have been only seven dollars and forty cengs, in- 
stead of which one cannot be said to approximate the 
other, Moreover, the quantity of bar iron made in 
this country is so amall compared with the quantity 
made in Europe, that it cannot be supposed to have the 
least influence on the price of the foreign article. It is 
said the most accurate statements make the production 
of the United States thirty-five thousand tons, whilst 
others carry it up to forty thousand or fifty thousand 
tons. But take either as the true quantity, and what 

influence can it have on foreign bar iron, when France 

and England produce nine hundred thousand tons, and 
all Europe two millions of tons? Upon this valuable 
and necessary metal, raw iron, almost indispensable in 

every branch of business, the community is taxed at rates 
from forty to one hundred and fifty per cent. for the 

benefit of a few wealthy men. But in this, as in every, 
other branch of the system, the principle is not lost 

sight of that while the wealthy are thus favored, the 

manufactured article is admitted on paying a duty of 
twenty-five per cent. to the prejudice of an- immense 

number of the laboring classes, 

The views which I have presented upon jron are 
equally applicable to woollen, cotton, and other pro- 
tected manufactures, in a greater or less degree. As to 
woollens—comparing the aggregate production of all 
Enrope, which is equal to $1,000,000,000, with the 
amount of our domestic manufactures, say $59,000,000, _ 
and considering, moreover, that only about six or eight 
millions of that amount are dependent on the protecting 
system, it cannot be supposed that the manufactures of 
the United States have, either by increased competition 
or production, had any material influence on prices, 
No part of the whole system is more oppressive than 
that which relates to woollens. The average rate of 
duty, under the existing law, may be put down atforty- 
five per cent.; to which may be added other importing 
charges, amounting to about. twenty per cent.; making 
sixty-five per cent. to be added to the cost of woollens. 
Assuming the average cost of imported woollens, -for 
some years past, as a basis, they would, in ten years, 
amount to $132,000,000, of which sum only $80,000,000 
would be the cost abroad. And, sir, true to the gov- 
erning principle of the system, all. the coarse qualities 
of woollen manufactures required by the laboring and 
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+ 
poorer classes, who are least able to bear it, are subjected 1000; and in the balance of Europe about $200,000,000 


to most enormous duties, compared with the finer qual- 
ities. When the cost of the square yard abroad is only 
ten cents, the duty is two hundred and twenty-five per 
cent.; when it is twelve and a half cents, the duty is 
one hundred and eighty per cent. ; when it is fifteen 
cents, the duty-is one hundred and fifty per cent. ; and 
thus gradually diminishing the rate of duty as the man- 
ufacture becomes finer, until it dwindles down to forty- 
five or fifty per cent. on fine cloths. These are the re- 
sults: of the minimum principle. To illustrate its 
operation a little further, take a piece of woollen goods 
that costs fifty cents the square yard, and the duty is at 
the rate of forty-five per centum ad valorem; while a 
piece at fifty-one cents the square yard (only one cent 
higher) pays a duty of eighty-eight per centum. Soa 
piece of woollen goods that costs one dollar per square 
yard is subject to a duty of forty-five per centum, while 
a piece which costs one dollar and one cent (only one 
cent higher) pays a duty of one hundred and eleven per 
cent. To show still further the practical effects of the 
minimum system, which fixes the rate of duty accord- 
ing to the value or cost “at the place whence imported,” 
by arbitrary rule, I will beg leave to call the attention 
of the committee to a short article taken from the New 
. York Journal of Commerce, which is, no doubt, strictly 
true. Such a case is not only possible, but highly prob- 
able. It shows-the effect of the principle on two indi- 
. viduals, each of whom ordered parcels of goods of pre- 
Gisely the sume description as to quality, prices, width, 
&e., being, as it is alleged, “ exact duplicates of each 
other ;” but the cost of the parcel ordered by one of them 
was enhanced a few shillings, by an accidental cireum- 
stance, and occasioned him to pay an amount of duties 
$3,000 higher than the other. ‘The article follows: 

“ Horrors of the Minimum System—Two merchants 
sent to England orders for goods which were precisely 
alike. The prices, widths, dc. were fixed, so as to hit 
the minimums of the tariff as nearly as possible. The 
orders were addressed to the same manufacturer, and 
the parcels put up, exact duplicates of each other. In 
forwarding them to Liverpool for shipment, an accident 
rendered it necessary to transport one parcel back some 
distance, which made an increase of several shillings in 
the charges. That increase carried the goods just over 
the minimum, and increased the duties $8,000. So an 
honest citizen was mulcted in a fine of $3,000 for an 
accident, over which he had no control, in which he 
had no agency, and which affected nobody’s interest in- 
juriously but his own. No person ever yet invented a 
system of trapping under pretence of which to confis- 
eate the property of honest men, equal to the system 
under which we live. If there is a man whose blood 
does not boil with indignation against this infamous sys- 
tem, and against the men too whose intrigues perpetuate 
it, much as we think him destitute of the generous senti- 
ments which ought to actuate every American, we wish 
him nothing worse than to be fined $3,000 for an acci- 
dent. ` It is the very wormwood and gall of oppression.” 

Sir, the time I had allotted myself is too nearly ex- 
hausted, to enable me to present several views of this 
subject, which I had intended. I will, however, pass as 
rapidly as I ean over one or two other topics, before I 
take my seat. 

To illustrate the effect of the tariff in producing a 
fall of prices, cotton manufactures have been brought 
to view. To test the soundness of argument, having 
reference to this class of manufactures, I must again in- 
vite your attention to the amount of production in 
other countries, and compare it with the amount of our 
own, to ascertain whether any, and, if any, what prob- 
able effect American cotton manufactures have had on 
the’ prices of foreign manufactures. It is thought to: be 
within reasonable limits to set down the value of the 
whole cotton manufacture of Great Britain at $200,000, 


making in all Europe the aggregate of $400,000,009, 
Now, the total value of the cotton manufactures of the 
United States may be estimated at $30,000,000, or ve 

little more; and, of this amount, it must be admitted 
that not more than from five to seven millions of dollar 
worth are dependent on protection; being only equal 
to one and a half per cent. on the whole production of 
those markets to which wecan resort for supply. . Neg 
I ask gentlemen what probable effect has been produced 
by this amount of our cotton manufactures on the prices 
of similar articles in foreiga markets? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that we could not have been abundantly 
supplied with cotton goods in other countries,if we had 
manufactured none ourselves? Or is any one willing to 
believe that the addition of one to one and a half per cent, 
to the aggregate amount of cotton manufactures would 
have had any material or sensible influence on prices? 
It should not be forgotten that while cottop manufac. 
tures are protected by extravagant duties, near ‘the 
average quantity of a million and a half of dollars 
worth has been exported annually, for some years past, 
and entered and sustained a competition in foreign 
markets. Indeed the manifacturers themselves, as | 
understand it, have declared that no protection is néces. 
sary to’ the coarse cottons they manufacture. Sir, I will 
not pursue this question further, and, perhaps, owe an 
apology to the committee for having consumed so much 
of their time, as I have already, in laboring to refutes 
proposition so inconsistent upon its face, as that adding 
to the price of an article reduces the price. I am per- 
suaded that all who are desirous to understand the true 
causes which have occasioned the decline of prices will 
much more readily find them in the restoration of peace 
throughout Europe; “in the vast accession of capital and 
labor to every species of productive industry; the eon- 
sequent reduction in the prices of raw materials; the 
abundance and cheapness of living, attendant upon the 
return of peace, which have increased population and 
capital, necessarily producing a decline in wages: the 
reduction of interest of money, and profits of trade; 


and, further, the substitution of machinery for a large , — 


portion of the manual labor formerly employed in man- 
ufacturing. To these active and efficient causes ofa 
decline of prices, we may add an increased applicatiod 
of science, skill, industry, economy, and general good 
management to the business of agriculture, comment, 
navigation, to the manufacturing, mechanic, and all 
other arts %connected with and aiding those great 
branches of industry on which the cost of the most 
important staples of production depends.” . 
There is one article, the tax upon which falls exclusive: 
ly on the cotton-growing States, which has not been par 
ticularly explained, or dwelt upon, by any of the gentle 
men who have preceded me. I mean the article of cotton 
bagging, than which there is not another in the whole 
catalogue of protected manufactures that more forcibly 
illustrates the gross inequality, injustice, and oppression 
of the system. I think, sir, this remark, bold andstrong 
as it may appear at first view, is susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. The present rate of duty is five cents 
per square yard—five yards in length may be assumed 88 
the average quantity required for each bale, which is 
equal to about six square yards per bale, as bagging ® 
generally forty-three inches in width. ‘Then, here isa 
tax of thirty cents per bale paid by the planter, either ™ 
the increased price which the importer of foreign bagging 
must charge to indemnify him for the duty he pays, or to 
the manufacturer, who, by the duty imposed on foreign 
bagging, is enabled to demand and obtain five cents per 
yard more than he otherwise could. Thus, the planter 
Who makes ten bales of cotton is taxed: three dollars for 
the bagging which is indispensable to ‘prepare it for 
market; he who makes twenty balesis taxed six dollars; 
he who makes fifty bales is taxed fifteen dollars ; he who 
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makes one hundred bales is taxed thirty dollars, &e, &e. 
May I not ask any candid man, on this partial view of 
the operation of this duty, if it is not enormous? But 
its enormity will be more apparent when you take a 
more enlarged view of its operation. The whole quan- 
tity made in the cotton-growing part of the United 
States may be estimated at about one million of bales, 
which is little above or below the real quantity. Now, 
sir, make your calculation on a million of bales at thirty 
cents each, and you will find that the aggregate amount 
of tax paid by the cotton planters of the Southern and 
Southwestern States, exclusively, on bagging alone, 
amounts to the sum of three hundred thousand dollars! 
Cui bono? I answer, for the exclusive benefit, so far as 
I am informed, of afew manufacturers, perhaps not ex- 
ceeding fifty men, in some five or six counties in a single 
State of this Union—Kentucky. Am I not sustained in 
the position, that the burdens of no other tax known to 
our laws falls so exclusively on one portion of the coun- 
try, and whose benefits are so exclusively received and 
enjoyed by a few individualsin a single district of one 
of. the States? But. this is not all. Supposing five 
yards to the bale, at an average cost of twenty cents 
per yard, the bagging for each bale will cost one dollar, 
amounting, on the whole production of the planting 
States, to $1,000,000. Of the total quantity of bagging 
consumed, it is to be presumed that the manufacturers 
of Kentucky furnish one-fourth, amounting in value to 
$250,000. If my estimates are correct, as I suppose 
them to be, we pay a tax amounting to $300,000 annual- 
ly, to protect a branch of manufactures, the total annual 
product of which is only $250,000—being $50,000 less 
than the amount of tax! And estimating the pret of 
the business at twenty-five per cent. on the whole pro- 
duction, (which is no doubt full as large as those manu- 
facturers would be willing to admit,) they make, annual- 
ly, $62,500; to enable them to do which, those engaged 
in cotton planting are compelled to pay, as I think I 
have before conclusively shown, an annual tax of $300,- 
000! Iask whether patriotism, or philosophy itself, 
ought to be required or expected to submit to such out- 
rage upon every principle of justice and policy. Why, 
sir, it would be better, on the score of interest, for those 
engaged in cotton planting to pay the bagging manu- 
facturers, not merely what I have supposed to be their 
annual profits, but $100,000 annually, to consent to the 
repeal of the duty, so that foreign bagging would come 
to them at five cents per yard cheaper than at present; 
for then they would save $200,000 annually. 

I will remark on but one more article of manufacture 
belonging to this system of bounties and monopolies. 
Salt was subjected to a high duty during the late war; 
it may be emphatically called a war tax. Itremained 
at twenty cents per bushel until the act of May, 1830, 
by which it has been reduced to, and is now at, ten 
cents per bushel. The cost of manufacturing salt, sc- 
cording to documents laid upon our tables two: years 
ago, and on the authority of at least one individual 
who is a part owner of a most valuable and important 
salt well, does not exceed twelve and a half cents per 
bushel; yet here is a tax often cents on an article 
which it only costs twelve and a half cents to make ; an 
article too of prime. necessity; one which necessarily 
enters into the consumption of every human being, and 
is indispensable to health as well “as comfort. Sir, I 
have seen and felt, in.common with my constituents, 
the full weight of this most oppressive and unjust mono- 
poly. If I am correctly informed, to enjoy the fruits of 
this monopoly, a single individual has, for many years 
past, rented the wells, or “salt. -works,” as they are 
familiarly called, in Washington county, Virginia, from 
their respective owners, at rates varying from thirty to 
sixty thousand dollars per annum, keeping only one of 
several wells in operation. ‘This has enabled him to com- 
mand the whole trade, in this article, of East Tennessee, 


and nearly all North Alabama, besides that part of Vir- 
ginia in which. the manufacture is carried on. It -is 
only necessary for him to know the cost of the article at 
other mannfactories, or, if imported, the cost including 
the tax of ten cents per bushel, and add to it the cost of 
transportation to a given point in the quarter of the 
country I have mentioned, to determine, not the value 
of his salt, but the price he will beable todemand. To 
illustrate a little more clearly, I believe it has frequently 
happened that salt from the. manufacturing establish- 
ment alluded to has been selling above the Muscle 
Shoals at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per bushel, by the barrel, (which is the ordinary selling 
price there,) while it has been sold seventy miles below, 
after the expense of transportation probably a hundred 
miles further by water, and incurring the risk of passing 
those dangerous shoals, at about half the price. How is 
this to be accounted for? Simply because the cheap- 
ness of transportation to that point brings into compe- 
tition salt from New Orleans, in despite of the cost and 
tax. Sir, this is an absolute necessary of life, and. if 
there be a single article of consumption which ought to 
be admitted entirely free of duty, it is salt. What pro- 
tection does the salt manufacturer of the interior of 
our country stand in need off When the article can 
be made for twelve and a half cents per bushel, or say 
twenty-five cents, will not the cost of transportation 
alone be a sufficient protection to the domestic manu- 
facturer? Itseems to me that there can be but one 
answer given to these questions by disinterested and 
unprejudiced men. 
_ Much may be gained, in the consideration of this all- 
important subject, by turning our attention to the ex- 
perience of other nations in which the restrictive policy 
prevails. You have already had an able exposition of 
the policy of Great Britain, and its blighting effects; 
sufficient, in my humble opinion, to convince the most 
perfect sceptic in the advantages of free trade. Suffer 
me, however, to call your attention for a moment to an 
article from the pen of Citizen Blanqui, a French writer. 
on political economy, who published a.work a year or 
two ago, which, but for the time and place ofits publi- 
cation, would be a good commentary on much that we 
have heard during the present and two or three preced- ` 
ing sessions in support of the existing policy. The pol- 
icy of France corresponds with our own, and the effects 
which have resulted from it will be found to bear strict 
analogy to those of which we complain. Hear his re- 
marks on the anxiety to control the industry of a coun- 
try, and to force it into unnatural channels. He says: 
“Yn the midst of this eagerness to produce what na- 
ture has denied, every nation seems obstinately bent on 
remaining faithful to prejudices which ill accord with 
the new state of things. We cannot be brought. to 
think that, asthe greatest part of the nations of the 
earth arenow become manufacturers, we ought neces- 
sarily to receive their productions in exchange for 
ours, on pain of breaking every connexion with them, 
and, at the same time, of suffering from the united evils 
of dearth and too great an abundance. If France re- 
fuses the hardware of England, she in her turn shuts her 
ports against the wines of France, because the only 
means of purchasing wine in Staffordshire is- by the 
vending of their iron. Therefore, while the tariffs con- 
demn the British to glut their market with hardware, 
and feel the want of wine, they force the French. to 
keep their wines, and suffer from the want of hardware. 
Modern nations have -imagined they have discovered a 
means of escaping from the cruel alternative of dearth 
and superabundance. Indigenous productions have 
made their appearance in different States which have 
promised their fellow-citizens the articles of which they 
stand in need, without having recourse to the foreigner, 
by the intervention of heavy duties or prohibitions that 
elter them frem even the shadow of competition. They 
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consume our best refined sugars at little more than half 
the price of what they cost the consumers in France, 

“The relative dearness of sugar in France natural 
accounts for the trifling consumption compared with that 
of other countries. In the United States, according to 
M. de Humboldt, each individual consumes about four 
kilogrammes; England, seven kilogrammes each person; 
Hamburg, more than five; the other parts of Germany 
not more than three; France will hardly average four 
pounds of sugar for each individual. The wretched ex. 
penditure of a commodity so agreeable to the taste of 
everybody, in a country whose means are so fully ade: 
quate to gratify it, is a natural consequence of our eo 
Jonial system. It is for the purpose of sustaining in the 
colonies the costly production of sugar, that we have 
adopted the system of prohibition, or at least that we 
refuse to admit foreign sugar except on conditions in 4 
manner totally impracticable. It is in vain that nations 
vie with each other in order to furnish us at a mode 
rate price; in vain do the Brazils, Cubs, and Porto Rico 
produce annually two hundred millions of kilogrammes, 
Louisiana and Florida their fifteen millions. France per- 
sists in interdicting these fine markets, that she may pay 
forty francs for fift kilogrammes' at Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, for what she could obtain at Cuba for 
eighteen francs, and in India for ten francs. 

“The premiums, therefore, for the colonial sugar of 
our West India islands, is thirty franes for a hundred 
kilogrammes, that is to say, about sixteen millions of 
francs, an annual average, our consumption being val- 
ued at sixty millions of kilogrammes. Notwithstanding 
the deplorable results of such a state of things, our le 
gislators, too deeply intent upon the interests of the col- 
onists, have never ceased, since the restoration, to in: 
crease the duty, which was augmented to five francs on 
foreign sugars by an act of 17th of June, 1820. The 
Chamber of Deputies was not afraid to carry it to twen- 
ty-five franes, although the Government only asked for 
an augmentation of fifteen francs. Shortly after, undet 
favor of that stupid sort of protection, colonial cultiva 
tion developed itself in an astonishing manner, and for ` 
eign sugar was thereby excluded from our market. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of all this encouragement, the colonial 
produce was hardly sufficient for the consumption of 
France, and we are now experiencing a two-fold preji- 
dice from the privation imposed upon us through the facti- 
tious dearness of sugar, as well as from the trifling impor 
tance of the outlet which the colonies present to our 
manufactures,” 

‘As much time as I have already consumed, Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot forbear to present to the committee some 
further views, from the same instructive political econ- 
omist, on this ruinous and oppressive policy, as regards 
the important and indispensable article of iron H 
should be borne in mind that we are now paying a tax 
of from forty to one hundred and fifty per cent. on iron, 
in order to protect its domestic production, amounting, ia 
the aggregate, probably to not less than one million five 
hundred thousand dollars per annum. This, too, it will 
be recollected, is for the benefit of a few wealthy indi- 
viduals, who call themselves iron masters, while mechat- 
ics, who work the raw material, and are generally met 
of small capital, are only protected by a duty of twer- 
ty-five per cent. He says;— i 

“The question of monopoly with respect to hardware 
is no less calculated to excite public solicitude than that 
of sugars; it has given birth to a number of publics 
tions more or less animated, but all are strongly indies 
tive of the importance of the subject. It is my inter- 
tion here to offer a succinct account of it, with the view 
of putting our readers in a situation to form their judg- 
ment from a knowledge of the case. i‘ 

“Let us begin with facts. The annual consumption of 
iron in France is one hundred and twenty thousand tons, 


have made it clear to their several Governments, that 
the consumer would gain more by paying a higher price 
for home manufactures, than by purchasing them of the 
foreigner at a lower price. This strange system, support- 
ed by the cupidity of some, and ignorance of others, has 
at length prevailed, and we have now in the two hemi- 
spheres* the sad spectacle of a multitude of industrious 
people, who madly vie with each other in order to pro- 
ducé, at enormous expense, the greatest part of their 
articles of consumption, which they could purchase in- 
finitély cheaper of their neighbors. These latter in theif 
turn exclude foreign articles, while they ruin them- 
sélves in adopting a system of retaliation. Thus do 
wé cultivate the beet root to obtain sugar at. forty cen- 
times, and reject the sugars of India which cost only 
twenty. ‘ 

“We pay our own manufacturer five hundred franes 
for a ton of iron; which the British offer us for two hun- 
dred and ten franes. And this is what they call pro- 
tecting industry and encouraging labor. The dreadful 
consequences of such a system must sooner or later be 
lamentably felt. Production foreign to the soil and cli; 
mate, thus thrown out of its ‘element, has naturally ex- 

erienced numerous and violent shocks. Such a state of 
irregularity is only the forerunner of a crisis from which 
it is impossible to escape but by revolution. That rev- 
olution seems the only means of putting an end to the 
distress of which all the various branchés of industry 
accuse each other, It is in vainfor us to strive to avert 
it, it is inevitable: men, perfect strangers to thescience of 
political economy, while turning their attention to futu- 
rity, more or less distant, cannot help discerning it, 
though in a matiner rather confused, and men of intelli- 
gence invoke it with all their might.” 

In the extract which I have just read, does not the in- 
telligent author exhibit, most strikingly, the folly of re- 
striction and prohibition? Does not the policy of our 
own Government furnish, as he intimates in his note, a 
parallel instance of absurdity? In France, they protect 
the manufacture of sugar from the beet root, by paying 
forty centimes for the same quantity which would other- 
wise cost them but twenty centimes, In the United 
States we protect the manufacture of sugar in Louisi- 
ana, by paying seven or eight cents, when we could oth- 
erwise purchase it at four cents, or little more. In France, 
they protect the manufacture of iron, by paying to their 
own manufacturers five hundred franes per ton, when 
they could purchase it from the British manufacturer at 
two hundred francs. So, in the United States, we pro- 
tect the manufacture of bar iron, by paying from twen- 
tiwo-dollars and forty cents to thirty-seven dollars more 
per ton, in thé form of duties, than we could otherwise 
purchase it for. f 

The author, speaking more particularly in reference to 
the manufacture of sugar from the beet root, under the 
protecting policy of France, and the diminished con- 
sumption of that article, in consequence of restrictive 
regulations, makes the following very pertinent remarks, 
which will be found, in a good degree, applicable to our 
own country. 

“Tt is to be ascribed to them that France is so much 
behind other nations in the consumption of sugar, and 
that she is obliged to pay much higher for it than any 
other nation on éarth. At Antwerp, refined sugar, after 
the duties are paid, at twelve or thirteen cents per pound; 
in Russia, eighteén ör nineteen cents; at Hamburg, the 
best sugar will only command fourteen or fifteen cents 
per pound. We eisai Dy tneans of the drawback 
of sixty centinnes, six cents, which we pay as a premium 
for the tight of supplying Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
and the Levant, ate enabled to compete with foreigners, 
thereby allowing the inhabitants of those countries to 
_.* © Phe Corigress of the United States during the 1 ý 
in gulps, nae in its turh, fallen into the wage pa OF oko 


valued at sixty inillions of francs, (ten millions of dollars) 
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Even the partisans of monopoly declare that the British 
can deliver iron on our coast at two hundred and ten 
franes per ton, while, on the other hand, no French 
establishment can furnish it at less than five hundred 
franes; hence it follows that if Franee purchased the 
iron of which she stands in need of England, instead of 
making a demand for it at home, she would make a clear 
annual profit of more than thirty millions of francs, (five 
millions of dollars.) If, therefore, commerce were frée 
and unshackled, no one could doubt that the consumer 
would go to England for his supply., 

“But the indigenous manufacture of iron, incapable 
of standing competition, placed itself as early as possible 


under the shelter of the tariff. Under the vain, idle pre- | 


text of snatching our country from dependence on the 
British in that respect, they imposed on us the most 
onerous of every species of dependence; we are forced 
to purchase at a very high price what our neighbors, 
who surpass us in skill and ingenuity, offered us at a 
cheaper rate. ‘We must take aspecial care,’ say they, 
‘not to be without that precious metal with which we 
till in peace and defend ourselves in war; France might 
be surrounded with enemies, that her resources might 

_hecome insufficient, and her supply impossible. Why 
not then impose on ourselves a trifling sacrifice in favor 
of independence and national industry.’ Thus it is, 
that frightened by vain terrors, seduced by motives 
more or less specious, we have consented to submit to 
the enormous duty which weighs so heavily on foreign 
iron, and which costs France so many millions. At first 
this duty amounted only to two franes fifty centimes per 
one hundred kilogrammes; it has gradually risen to 
twenty-five francs. Under the pressure of this enormous 
tariff, a multitude of petit domestic factories have started 
up; immense fortunes rapidly acquired: a sure proof, 

` if we had no other, that the contributors have borne all 
the burden. The price has undoubtedly increased, and 
the proprietors of the forges have endeavored to ascribe 
to the owners thereof all the advantange they have par- 
ticipated with them; seventy thousand workmen have 
found employment; many estates have, in the long run, 
acquired considerable value. But if a few monopolizers 
have derived large profits, have not French productions 
experienced numberless obstacles? Is it not owing to 
the greater expenses of the foundries and of iron, that 
we should ascribe the dearness of our machinery, and 
the difficulty that our factories experience in competing 
with foreign production?”  * *  * 

“The question of hardware must resolve itself sooner 
or later, like that of sugars, in short, like all questions 
of that nature, by a march constantly progressive to- 
wards free trade. The proprietors of the forges have 
had sufficient time to make their experiments at the ex- 
pense of the public; their experience in this respect 
must be consummate. The tariff has only been con- 
ceded in the hope of improvement and perfection in 
the art; the moment is now arrived to exempt all the 
sources of national industry from the tribute which they 
have so long paid only on that condition.” 

Ithas been well said that “prohibitions are to industry 
what a hothouse is to vegetation—a means of enforcing 
the action of nature;” and it has been as well replied, 
“what would be said of a country that should renounce 
the cultivation of the vegetables of its own soil, in order 
to raise, ab an enormous expense, exotic plants?” This 
short question embraces an answer to the whole argu- 
ment by which the prohibitory system is sought to be 
maintamed. To my mind, there would not be more ab- 
surdity in rejecting the cultivatién of our indigenous 
plants and vegetables, and substituting exotics in their 
stead, than there is in arresting the settlement and cul- 
tivation of our fresh, rich, and extensive domain, and 
foreing our citizens into the labor of manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Sir, the cultivation of the earth was the 
primeval, and is the most natural employment of man. 
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“Tn ancient times tha sacred plough employed 
“ The kings, and awful fathers of mankind.” 

Agriculture, in such a country as ours, where there 
is no superabundance of population, where there isal- 
most immeasurable space for enterprise, is the pursuit 
best calculated to ensure the health, comfort, and inde- 
pendence of the citizen, Compared with the business 
of crowded manufactories, where not only the mature 
in years and strength, but tender childhood is compelled 
to toil from sixteen to eighteen hours oùt of the twenty- 
four for a merè pittance, and the labor of his little farm, 
to him who is its lord, is almost.an earthly paradise. 

I will detain you no longer, My humble and imper- 
fect views have already occupied too large.a share of 
your attention; yet I could not refrain from some ex- 
presion of them, acting here under my high résponsi- 

ility. That we may imitate the examples of those who 
achieved our independence, and gave us our constitu- 
tion; and that our deliberations may result in the happy 
adjustment of all our differences, and in the perpetuity 
of our liberty and Union, is my most devout prayer... 

Mr. CHOATE next obtained the floor, but Mr. ROOT 
claiming it, and appealing from the decision, of the 
Chairman, the question was taken on the appeal, and 
the House affirmed the decision of the Chair, and de- 
cided that Mr. Coarse was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CHOATE yielded,his right to Mr. Roor, who pro- 
ceeded to speak on the violation of treaties occasioned 
by the present rate of exchange in fixing the value 
of the dollar at $4 44. He contended that it ought to 
be at least $4 87. Mr. R. discussed the relative value 
of gold and silver, and showed how the gold coins of 
this country became an object of merchandise, and not 
a medium of cireulation. , 

Mr. DENNY next obtained the floor, and addressed . 
the committee till near six o'clock; when 

Mr. CHOATE again rose, but being, from the state of 
his health, unable to proceed, gave way to a motion of 
Mr. WILDE that the committee rise. aor 

After two counts, tellers were appointed, and the yote 
was found to stand yeas 62, nays 73. So the committee 
refused to rise. 

Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, then addressed the commit- 
tee in opposition to the tariff policy. He had proceeded 
until near seven o'clock, and the lights were about to 
be brought in, when Mr. W. gave way for a motion that 
the committee rise. [On the following day Mr. W. re- 
sumed, and concluded his speech. The following is an 
entire report of it. ran atte 

Mr. WILDE said it had been his wish to address the 
committee at an early stage of this debate. His illness 
had prevented it. When he attempted to obtain.the 
floor, after the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Da- 
vis,] it was not from any overweening confidence in his 
ability to answer the arguments of one who was justly 
considered as the present champion of the restrictive 
system in that House, but because he was anxious to 
speak before the committee became too impatient to 
hear. He had another motive. The reasoning of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts naturally fell in with the 
current of thought he had himself been pursuing. For- 
tunately for him, he had not succeeded in catching the 
eye of the chairman at that time. If he had, he feared 
he would have exhausted his own strength and the pa- 
tience of the committee in a fruitless attempt to abridge 
what he had to say, without presenting a complete.or a 
connected argument, Perhaps, even now, it were bet- 
ter he should leave the contest. to men more able, ia 


every sense, to guide and animate it, But ho- was 
ha free to choose. He. knew what was desired of 
him by those whose wishes he respected, and, temem- 


bered that no victory could be achieved, in any cause, 
however just, if every private tan believed his own 
efforts useless, ~ i 

The bill and all the amendments before the committee 
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assumed the principle of protection. This policy was 

defended on account of its influence on national wealth, 

its connection with national security, or its dependence 
. upon public faith, 

Before he proceeded to examine how far any of these 
grounds could be made good, he begged permission to 
say a word or two on the bill from the Committee on 
Manufactures, and the amendments proposed by the 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. Stewart] and Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Davis. ] í 

Our revenue having become redundant, taxation must 
be reduced. Ten or twelve millions must come off, The 
manufacturers contend that they, in their labor and cap- 
ital, and the States which support them, pay their equal 
share of all taxes. When you take off ten or twelve mil- 
lions of taxes, therefore, manufacturing labor and capital 
are relieved from their just proportion of burdens to that 
amount, and, of course, can afford all their products 
cheaper. The present protection is admitted to be ade- 

uate, even under the present taxation, of which it is 
alleged the manufacturers bear their part. If you relieve 
them from a part of this taxation, less protection will, of 
course, be equally adequate. The proposal, then, to take 
off the duties upon articles which we do not produce, and 
leave them unaltered on the protected articles is, in real- 
ity, a proposal to increase the present tariff. The capital 
objection to the bill of the committee is, that the reduc- 
tion that it proposes is totallyanadequate. It will not, 
in my opinion, amount to more than four, or, at the ut- 
most, five millions, and the greater part of that comes off 
the unprotected articles. On the others there is little 
or no practical reduction, As to them, the alteration in 
the rate at which the pound sterling shall be estimated, 
and the payment of the duties in cash, leave them pretty 
much as they are. It seems to be admitted on all hands 
that ten millions of taxes must be dispensed with. The 
only question is, upon what and how shall they be re- 
duced? Justice and sound policy require taxation to be 
equal, The constitution says it shall be uniform. Uni- 
formity, I take it, was required as a means of insurin 
equality. As equality and uniformity are to be regarde 
in the imposition of taxes, so they are not to be lost sight 
of in their reduction. Ifexisting taxes are equal and 
uniform in their operation, then nothing more is requi- 
site than an equal and uniform reduction. If they are 
unequal, then the reduction should be so shaped as to 
restore equality. The first inquiry then must be, what is 
the character of the existing taxes? Are they equal and 
uniform in their operation or not? It would be a waste 
of time to enumerate and refute the thousand sophisms 
and absurdities which have been uttered to persuade us 
that these taxes are equal. Universal consent is said to 
be the voice of nature. It was relied on by some ancient 
philosophers as the strongest proof, next to the creation, 
of the existence of a God. Now, what is the evidence of 
universal consent on this question? Does not every one 
south of the Potomac feel that he is injured by the tar- 
iff; and every one north of it feel that he is benefited 
by it? They feel it in what has been called the seat of 
sensibility—the pocket nerve. Against that great pro- 
fessor of logic, arithmetic, and political economy, no 
sophistry can prevail. 

“But men may be misled by party spirit. Let us ana- 
lyze this matter, therefore, more carefully, These pro- 
teétive duties, as they are called, must have some effect 
upon the production and distribution of national wealth. 
If they have no effect, they are of no use: and why do we 
dispute about them? Do we refuse to repeal them merely 
because it is of no sort of consequence whether they are 
repealed or not? Life and death are equally indifferent, 
said the Stoic. Why then do you not die? Because they 
are be ee indifferent. But this is not the ground as- 
sumed by our adversaries. The proetcting duties then 
produce some effect, This effect, whatever it is, is equal 


or unequal; if extends to allalike, or it favors some and 
injures others. If the latter, it is so manifestly unjust ag 
to be utterly indefensible. No one will justify swindlin 
taxation, though some may attempt to mystify it. Thisis 
one of the main points of controversy. The South say 
the effect is unequal: that it depresses their industry and 
fosters that of others. Our Northern and Eastern bre- 
thren assure us this is alla mistake: that the system 
works admirably. They say they were never better of 
in their lives, and wonder why we should complain, 
Let us not debate this matter with them for the present 
If necessary we can look into it by and by; we will en- 
deavor to believe them, or, at least, we will suppose the: 
believe themselves when they say the effect of the tariff 
is equal. If the effect of these taxes is equal, then they 
must either raise the price of all articles equally, or they 
must lower the price of all articles equally, or they must 
neither raise nor lower the price of any article whatever, ` 
If they raise the price of all articles equally, what js 
the consequence? Merely that every one has the trouble 
of giving two pieces of coin or two pieces of paper for 
the same commodity he before bought with one. Double 
the amount of money is requisite for the circulation of the 
same quantity of commodities, and that is all. If the 
lower the price ofall articles equally, how is the country 
benefited? A smaller sum of money will be required to 
circulate the same quantity of commodities; but if the 
price of all things fall equally, the price of labor must 
fall with the rest, and it 1s just as hard to get the small 
sum of money necessary to purchase the low priced ar- 
ticle as it was to get the large sum of money requisite to 
buy the high priced article. But let us ask the political , 
doctors what is the disorder, what is the prescription! 
What was the complaint of the country? That every 
thing man couldraise or make, all the earth or the parts 
produced, was too low. He could not get a fair remu- 
neration for his labor. What was the remedy? The tariff, 
If the tariff operates equally by causing an equal fall in 
the price of all things which were too low before, how 
is the evil complained of cured? There is then only the 
third supposition left; and if the taxes neither raise nor 
lower the price of any article whatever, of what use are 
they to the manufacturers or any one else? This suppo- 
sition is too absurd to find an advocate. Since thew 
taxes, it must be admitted, produce some effect, and it 
is proved that effect cannot be equal, it results that they 
operate unequally, and, of course, unjustly and oppres 
sively. The degree and extent of that injustice and op 
pression may be examined hereafter, But it may be 
urged that though there may be some inequality in them, 
considered in an economical light only, yet the country 
in general, and every part of it in particular, may, ina 
political point of view, enjoy an adequate indemnity. 
Let us canvass this new doctrine of compensations. 

What are we promised as the fruits of these unequal 
and oppressive taxes? eee 

Protection to American industry. 

Preventing a drain of epecie. 

Independence of foreign nations, 

Creating a home market. : 

The first greatreason urged in favor of these high and 
unequal duties is the protection of domestic industry. 

It may be remarked in passing, that the dominion of 
prejudice and the cunning of empiricism, may be detect- 
ed in the very mode of stating all those propositions by 
which the credulity of the many is made subservient-to 
the avarice of the few. Protection! Domestic industry! 
Whats judicious selection of those “rabble-charmin 
words,” which, as old South says, “carry so much wild 
fire wrapped up in them.” How ingenious the combi- 
nation for purposes of delusion! 

“ Verba ligant hominem ut taurorum cornua funes.” 
Protect domestic industry! Surely! Who can refuse! 
Protection is a delightful task. It'is, besides, a political 
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duty. Then industry is so beneficial; and to protect in- 
dustry so commendable! But, above all, domestic in- 
dustry: our own industry in opposition to that of for- 
eigners! The appeal is irresistible! Few will wait to 
listen to objections. May it not be said, however, that 


. to trammel the freedom of individual pursuits by com- 


licated legislation is to direct and not to protect in- 
astry? Has any other protection to industry ever 
been. found beneficial, except that afforded by a cheap, 
jost, and pacific Government, which protects life, liber- 
ty, and property? Are not all kinds of domestic indus- 
try equally entitled to protection? And is not that as 
much domestic industry which furnishes the domestic 
product with which the foreign article is purchased, as 
that which is employed in a home manufacture? How 
then does this question of protection stand? 

If one kind of industry alone is protected, it must be 
at the expense of all the rest. If all are protected alike, 
none are benefited. You merely enable me to put my 
hand into my neighbor's pocket, and take out as much as 
you have previously authorized him to take out of mine, 
This is the money system therefore; if all are protected 
at the expense of all, it is pernicious. If some only, at 
the expense of others, it is'botli pernicious and unjust. 

But it is denied that though you protect all at the 
expense of all, that is to say, inipose duties, or grant 
bounties for the benefit of every species of domestic 
product, by which the price of every thing is enhanced 
to the consumer, the result is pernicious, On the con- 
trary, every branch of industry is alleged to be indem- 
nified in some one of the following ways: 

By rendering us independent of foreign markets, 

By preventing a drain of specie. 

By promoting the national defence. 

By creating a home market, 

Tt will appear I, think, that into some one or other of 
these pretences the whole of every argument in favor of 
the system may be resolved, They will be examined 
hereafter, At present, there is another view of this 
subject which may not be lost sight of. If we could 
supply our own Wants cheaper by manufacturing at 
home, than by traffic with foreign nations, that would 
be a sufficient reason for preferring domestic manufac- 
tures to foreign. Accordingly, it is sometimes asserted 
that we can, and do, manufacture cheaper than Great 
Britain, certain articles, at least, It is alleged that this is 
the result of previous protection, and that, by persever- 


peat them. The few articles with which we can supply 
ourselves and others as cheaply, 


_ ‘Taw materials are furnished here at a much lower price, 


and which cannot be exported to advantage to be 
wrought up abroad, on account of their great bulkiness 
: Such are carriages, 
furniture, the manufactures of wood, boots, shoes, sad- 
dles, harness, and the various manufactures of leather, 
hats, soap, candles, some descriptions of glass, &e. All 
I À necessity of the case, 
without protecting duties; and would continue to flourish 
if every protecting duty was removed. 


» 


ruined without protection ? The necessity of some col- 
oring to disguise such an absurdity has been perceived 
by those who profit by it. Accordingly, we are told . 
that though they can and do manufacture cheaper thau 
Great Britain, yet, if the duties are reduced, British 
merchandise will be poured in upon us to such an extent 
that the manufacturers will be all ruined, and then the 
English will have the power to charge us what they 
choose. Prices will rise, aud, after having destroyed so 
much American capital, we shall be worse off than we 
were before. The only evidence yet offered that our 
manufactures are cheaper than -the British, is, that the 
prices of all manufactured articles in this: country have 
fallen immensely since the tariff of 1816. Butno one tells 
us how much they have fallen in England during the 
same time, or how much lower they would have fallen 
in this country if it had not been for the exorbitant 
duties. : 

I shall attempt to. show the fall of prices abroad in 
another place, At présent, I with to dispose of the 
other objection. We are not told how, and. by whom, 
this plan for the ruin of our manufactures, by a destrue- 
tive glut of foreign merchandise, is to be conducted. 
They tell us indeed, in vague terms, that the British 
Government would gladly expend millions to destroy 
our competition. But the British Parliament have 
never, as far as I know, appropriated a farthing to 
carry on this manufacturing war. But the manufactur- 
ers themselves will do it. Now, I submit that it is not 
probable such a large body as the British manufacturers 
can combine to carry on a scheme of this kind at their 
joint expense. It is less likely that a few will sacrifice 
themselves for the rest; and it is utterly impossible 
they should all ruin themselves merely for the pleasure 
of destroying our manufactures, Such arguments, there- 
fore, may do for those who record that ‘the Dutch, in- 
tending to ruin a rival manufactory of pipes in Flanders, 
loaded a vessel with those articlés, (of: first necessity, ) 
and had her purposely wrecked near Ostend. According 
to the marine laws of the city, the cargo of pipes was 
landed, and sold at such low prices that the new manu- 
facture sunk at once under the blow,” 3 

If the English manufacturers are as rancorous and as 
resolute as the Dutch, nothing can protect our manufac- 
tures short of utter and absolute prohibition. What is a 
duty of fifty or. sixty per cent. in the way of such men? 
They have only to freight a score or two of ships with 
broadeloths instead of pipes, and unless the Committee 
on Manufactures are instructed to bring in a bill to set 
fire to the cargoes, the tragedy of Ostend will be repeated. 

There is, however, a less unreasonable view of the pro- 
tective system—the one taken by some of its supporters 
in 1816, According to those gentlemen, we could not 
compete with Great Britain then. Wages were too low 
there; capital was too plenty; machinery too perfect; 
but if protection: were afforded to our manufactures, 
then only in their infancy, for a few years, all this would 
be remedied. With the progress of our population wages 
would fall; with the lapse of time capital would in- 
crease; practice and ingenuity would improve our ma- 
chines. When once solidly established, our manufacturers 
would be able to undersell the European, because they 
have the raw materials and provisions cheaper. Ina 
little time they could be made to contribute to the re- 
venue. In short, it was only a question of how much pre- 
sent suffering we were willing to endure for great future 
enjoyment ; all of which we were solemnly promised, 

Now, how does the matter stand upon that footing? 
What has protection cost us? And what have we got by _ 
it? Ithas cost us our constitution, It has cost us all our 
harmony and brotherly feeling: It has nearly cost ug the 
Union. Buat I pass this by, We are talking of money to - 
those who regard money, and I wil} estimate it in dollars 
and cents, and put out all thecontested items claimed by 
the South, £ have had protection for sixteen years, 
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Let us estimate the ordinary profits of the country at 
six per cent. The manufacturing profits, then, with 
this protection, and as a remuneration for the novelty 
of the experiment, and the precariousness of the invest- 
ment, must have been at least nine per cent. It is no- 
torious that capital flowed into manufactures from all 
quarters. In addition, they must have a reserved fund, 
to replace their machinery, &e. This may amount to 
two peréent. Now, I should be justified, by the reports 
of the manufacturers themselves, in estimating the capi- 
tal invested at an average of two hundred millions from 
1816 to 1832. T will take it only at one hundred and 
fifty millions. Five per cent. beyond the ordinary pro- 
fits on one hundred and fifty millions for sixteen years, 
will be one hundred and twenty millions. From 1832 
to 1848, another period of sixteen years, the average 
may be taken at two hundred and fifty millions, and 
the superfluous interest, supposing manufacturing profits 
to decline by competition, at four per ceut.; this would 
give one hundred and sixty millions. In 1848, there- 
fore, the excess of profits obtained by the manufactur- 


ers beyond the ordinary profits of other pursuits, would 
be nearly equal to the whole value of the then existing 
establishments. 

This is an exceedingly mitigated view of the burden. 
Iam aware that the estimate of the manufacturers of the 


contribute to pay for misemployed labor and inju- 
diciousty invested capital? In other words, those who 
are doing their best to increase the wealth of the nation, 
must pay tribute to those who do their hest to reduce if. 

It is clear, then, that, considering the. matter merely 


ingu economical point of view, the nation is a loser by | 


the prohibitive duties. When we ask, however, wh 

then not repeal or reduce the exorbitant duties on cot. 
tons, woollens, wool, iron, hemp, sugar, &c., what is the 
answer? The same cuckoo note of political advantages, 
We shall be inundated with foreign goods. We shall be 
drained of our specie. We shall be dependent on for. 

eign nations, ` 

My object is, first, to show that all the arguments of 
the system, when pursued, resolve themselves into 
these; and next to examine their validity. l 

Independence of foreign nations. 

These, too, are captivating words. But there are va- 
rious kinds of independence: the independence of abun- 
dance, the independence of privation. To be indepen. 
dent of foreign supply, by having enough of our own, at 
a cheaper rate, is no doubt advantageous ; but the bene- 
fit is in the abundance, not the independence, The 
naked Britons were independent of woollen manufac- 
tures, but I do not perceive the advantage of their in. 
dependence. To be independent of ‘foreign supply, by 
substituting a worse and dearer article of our own, is a 
mismanagement of our resources. It is the independ- 
ence, not of riches, but of self-inflicted poverty.* But 
independence of foreign natiqns is essential to. security, 
I do not perceive this. It seems to be forgotten that de- 
pendence is mutual. If we depend on them, they de- 
pend on us. If we are dependent on Great Britain for 
manufactures, she is dependent on us for raw materials, 
Suppose we exchanged American gold for British broad- 
cloths, the most unfavorable kind of traffic for us, ac- 
cording to the friends of the restrictive system: should 
we be more dependent on the English manufacturers for 
broadeloths than they would be on us for money? 
Perhaps a stronger instance could not be given than the 
dependence of England on Russia for the principal ma- 
terials of her navy. The sails and rigging of a first rate 
man of war require one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds of rough hemp for their fabrication. Five acres 
of land are said te be required, on an average, to pro- 
duce a ton of hemp. upwards of four hundred acres 
of land, therefore, would be necessary to furnish the 
tackle of one vessel. In 1785, the import of hemp into 
England, from St. Petersburg, in British ships, amounted 
to seventeen thousand six hundred and ninety-five tong 
and must have been the produce of eighty-eight thou- 
sand acres of land. In 1788, the importation was fifty- 
eight thousand four hundred and sixty-four tons, the 
produce of three hundred thousand acres. It is per 
fectly apparent England could not hope to supply her 
own consumption. 

But this dependence of a maritime power for the most 
essential sinews of her strength, carrying a peculiar ap- 
pearance of danger in time of war, never lessened the 
security of England; while the dependence of the Rus- 
sian landholders on England for their rents made peace 
with England indispensable to them, and actually en: > 
forced it by the unpunished murder of one sovereiga, 
and unresisted menaces to another.} 

Commercial independence, then, increases the chances 
of war to a nation, by diminishing the motives of other 
nations to remain at peace with her. It impoverisher 
her, also, and renders her less able to support the very 
wars which it provokes, Out of restrictive systems. 
have grown the wars of commerce and colonies for the 
last two hundred years. 

But we are not a whit more independent for our man- 
ufactures, if we have not a navy; and if we have a navy, 
we are independent without manufactures. What. was 
the great cause of distress during the late war? A few 


| British ships blockaded our defenceless ports, and there 
‘was neither a vent for our surplus raw produce, nor ad- 


mission for foreign supplies. Suppose we were still with- 
outa navy; of what consequence would our manufac: 
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tures be to our independence, when the cotton is at.one 
end of the Union, and the manufactories at the other, 
and half a dozen sloops or frigates can cut off all inter- 
course between them? To transport the raw material 
a thousand miles by land to the manufactory, and the 
manufactured article a thousand miles by land to the 
consumer, would not contribute greatly to our indepen- 
dence. I believe the expense of transporting dry goods 
from New York to Augusta, during the late war, was 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars per hundred weight. 
Nor would the far-famed schemes of internal improve- 
ment, if executed, at all assist us if we were destitute of. 
anavy. 

The water communication along. the coast must be, 
and has always been expected to be, conducted through 
sounds, rivera, and inland passages, connected by canals. 
The sounds are often rough and dangerous, and must be 
traversed by steamboats, which cannot pass through the 
canals; frequent transhipments would be necessary. 
The sounds might be blockaded; a few barges. or’ gun- 
boats, protected by a frigate, would be sufficient to stop 
the communication. Take it altogether, the expense of 
carrying it on would be worse than the support of an 
adequate navy, and the intercourse still remain tedious 
and uncertain, On the other hand, with an adequate 
navy to prevent the blockade of our own ports, we are 
perfectly independent without manufactures, In the 
mitigated state of hostility introduced among modern 
civilized nations, there is practically political war and 
commercial peace. The only effect of ordinary war (I 

ass over such anomalies ‘as the orders in council and 

rench decrees) is, to make neutral nations, pro hac vice, 
our merchants and carriers, and, of course, somewhat to 
enhance freights, commissions,,and insurance. But if 
we can only keep our ports open, they will take our 
produce to every part of the world, even to our ver 
enemies, and bring us in return the commodities of ail 
the earth, This is independence, 

If my worthy friends from Pennsylvania. will allow 
me to refer to a little incident in their domestic history, 
I will relieve the dryness of this discussion by one more 
illustration of this argument about independence. 

Not quite a year ago, during a short stay of mine in 
‘the city of brotherly love, the manufacturers of meat, (if 
those may be called so who prepare the raw material for 
market,) taking a hint from their other manufacturing 
brethren, determined to have a tariff of their own. They 
demanded protection ayainst the ruinous influx of foreign 
beef, veal, lamb, and mutton, from New Jersey and else- 
where, deprecated the unpatriotic, unAmerican traffic 
carried on by the friends of free trade in meat, fish, and 
vegetables, called for new duties, stopped the supplies, 
and attempted to starve the peaceful city of Friends into 
unconditional submission. 

Now, one would think if there is any dependence 
more absolute than another, it ia that of a large city on 
those who supply it with provisions. A great part of 
the population depend on their daily labor for their 
daily subsistence. Nearly all buy the food which they 
consume daily. The issue of the struggle, however, proved 
that the butchers were as much dependent on the citi- 
zens for money as the citizens were on the butchers for 
beef. Free trade prevailed in the very emporium of 
protection, and the conflict left behind it this maxim for 
the edification of gastronomical economists, Restriction 
is an excellent thing when it enhances the value. of our 
industry at the expense of others. The interest of money, 
and of course the profits of capital, are higher here than 
they are in any civilized country where property is se- 
cure. This is undeniable. The wages of labor are 
higher than they are any where else in the world. The 
average annual wages of labor in Hindostan are from 
one to two pounds troy of silver'a year. In England 
they are from nine to fifteen pounds troy. In the United 
States, from twelve pounds troy to tiventy pounds. 


One would suppose that our laborers and capitalists 
ought to be pretty. well satisfied, when the.one get more” 
for their labor, and the other for their capital, than they 
could in any other part of the world; and this was 
eminently the case before protection was heard of. But 
what are their complaints? i 
The capitalist tells you that agriculture is depressed, 
commerce languishes, manufactures are nearly ruined. 
How?! Foreign capitalists enter into: competition with 
them, and being satisfied with a lesser rate of profits, 
underbid them in our own market,- Exceeding hard- 
ship! Then foreigners hire their money too cheap. 
And to remedy this evil, the farmer says he- must have 
a duty on wool. The merchant, that he must. have n 
bounty on ships, The manufacturer, that he must have 
protection (O most sweet protection!) on everything. 
And they tell the planter, “Heaven has taken care of 
you—you shall have nothing.” f 
So far the capitalists. What. say the laborers, or 
working men? I beg pardon, the manufacturing ope- 
ratives, those, persons. who receive twenty pounds of 
silver where the Englishman gets twelve, and the na- 
tive of Hindostan two. Their complaint is. precisely 
similar, They, though receiving higher wages than any 
other people upon earth, cannot get a fair remuneration 
for their labor. Foreign laborers work cheaper, and 
the products of foreign labor undersell them in the 
home market. Unheard of oppression! Every thing 
comes too low to the consumer; these intolerable for- 
eigners will hive their money and sell their labor too 
cheap; and unless our wool growers and ship owners, 
and manufacturers and operatives, are enabled to pro- 
cure higher prices by excluding the cheaper articles, 
and monopolizing the market, they will be obliged to 
content themselves with ordinary profits and wages, 
which are.only twenty-five or thirty, or fifty per cent, 
higher than. those of Europe! But from whom do they 
contrive to get their enhanced wages and profits? If. 
they merely receive them reciprocally from each other, 
in the shave of increased: prices, what is the result? 
The wool grower charges the manufacturer more for 
his wool; the operative. charges his master more for his 
work; the merchant charges them all more for his 
freight and merchandise ; and the manufacturer charges 
him, and every body else, more for his cloth. But if 
they all were merely enabled to fleece each other equal- 
ly, think you, Mr. Chairman, they would adhere with 
such instinctive pertinacity to the system? Sir, they 
would have no interest in it. It is precisely because 
there is a class of people from whom they can get some- 
thing, and who can get nothing from them, that they 
ery aloud for this. political alchymy ; this transmutation 
of my money into your pocket. “This people are the 
inhabitants of the plantation States, It is profita- 
ble, and therefore lawful, to- tax them without their 
consent, for the benefit of the. wool growers, and ship 
owners, and iron masters, and manufacturers of wool- 
Jens and cottons. The premises from which. this is the 
legitimate conclusion, are put forth with most amusing 
ingeniousness and gravity, in one of the petitions pre- 
sented to this. House. , 
“The labor of the country is adequate to. the supply 
of all its wants, but experience has attested that, when 
applied to agricultural products alone, these products 
cannot be sold in foreign markets for an amount.near 
equal to our wants in foreign products and manufac- 
tured articles. This is our condition ; it is the condition. - 
of three-fourths of the citizens of the United States; of 
all, in fact, but those of the planting section, whose sta- 
ples of cotton, rice, and tobacco, meet with ample mar- 
kets in Europe.”* 
Can any thing be plainer, therefore, than that if the 
South has a surplus of staple products; and the North a. 


* Memorial of the Citizens of Bardstown, Kentucky, 1832. 
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surplus of foreign wants, it is the duty of legislation so to 
contrive it that the surplus of their wants shall be sup- 
plied out of the surplus of our products? But it is said 
these duties fall on the consumer, and fall equally on all 
consumers; that the manufacturing States consume as 
much as the planting States, or more, in proportion to 
their population, and therefore the South does not 
pay an undue proportion of the tax. 

In answer to this, I beg leave, more nov-Anglia, to ask 
a question. If the consumer pays the tax, why do the 
New England States complain so much of the duties im- 
posed on their products in the British West India islands? 
Do they not all fall on the consumer! Ishall be an- 
swered, no; because, like articles being admitted at a 
lower rate from the North American colonies, they enjoy 
a kind of monopoly, and the New Englander must either 
abandon a market for his products, or pay a part of the 
duties by reducing his price. It operates, they say, as 
a tax upon the industry of New England, for the pur- 
pose of giving a bounty to the industry of Canada. Now 
this is precisely what we say of the tariff. 

What is the essential difference between the condition 
of the citizen of Maine trading to the West Indies, and 
the citizen of Georgia trading to England? The citizen 
of Maine has no other market for a portion of his surplus 
productions, than the West India islands. They can be 
disposed of nowhere else, There are certain articles of 
colonial produce which he wants. He can get them no- 
where else. He can get them nowhere else, because he 
can find no one but the West India planter who has 
these articles to dispose of, that will take the only arti- 
cles he has to give in return, A duty is imposed on his 
outward cargo. If he could contrive to throw the duty 
on the West India consumer, he might get a fair remu- 
neration for his labor; but he cannot, because he is met 
in the West India ports by thefree or more lightly taxed 
products of Canada. Rather than lose his market alto- 
gether, he submits to pay a part or the whole of the du- 
ty levied, in the shape of a reduction of price. He re- 
ceives his homeward cargo of West India produce, and 
returns. Now, if upon his return cargo he could levy 
upon the consumer, in the shape of an enhanced price, 
the duty he has been compelled to pay in the West In- 
dies on his outward cargo, in the shape of a depressed 
one, it would be all well. But he cannot. He is met in 
the ports of the United States by the equally taxed pro- 
ducts of Cuba, and the highly protected products of 

‘Louisiana. If he were to enhance the price on account 
of the duties paid in his outward voyage, they would 
undersell him. Here the consumer does not pay the tax, 
and the citizen of Maine is compelled to pay it; and he 
complains with reason, and the gentlemen are right who 
say his industry is taxed to give a bounty to the indus- 
try of the Canadians. i : 

But how isit with the Georgia planter? He has no 
other market for a large part of his cotton but Great 
Britain, So much is made, that a large surplus can be 
disposed of nowhere else. There are certain articles of 
British merchandise which he wants. He can get them 
nowhere else on as good terms, because he can find no 
one who will sell them as cheap to him, and who will 
take the only article he has to give in return. He sends 
a cargo of cotton; and receives in return a cargo of 
cottons, woolléns, and hardware. Buta duty is levied 
on the homeward cargo in the United States of forty 
per cent, If he could contrive to throw this duty on 
the consumer, he might be able to get a fair remunera- 
tion for his labor; but he cannot. He is met in the 
United States by the domestic manufacturer. If he 
were to add the duty to the price of his goods, the do- 
mestie manufacturer would undersell him. If he could 
contrive to throw on the consumers of his outward car- 
go the duty which he is obliged to pay on his inward 
one, he might indemnify himself for the high duty on 
British goods by an enhanced price on raw cotton. But 


he cannot. He is met in the British market by the cot- 
ton growers of South America, Brazil, Egypt, and India, 
who have not this duty to pay on their return cargo, If 
he, therefore, were to advance his price to indemnify 
himself for the duties laid upon his return cargo, they 
would undersell him. What must he do then} Precise- 
ly like the citizens of New England engaged in the West 
India trade. Submit to pay the whole or a part of the 
duty, in theshape of a reduced price for his commodities, 

But I shall be told he could receive the proceeds of his 
cotton in money, and thus avoid the effect of the duties — 
upon his returns, The answer is obvious: England could 
not long continue to give us money for cotton, as no 
country can, for any length of time, buy from another to 
whom she can sell nothing. But, if she could, what must 
result-? We should receive thirty millions of specie for 
our cotton annually. This addition to the currency must 
cause a depreciation of money, and a rise in the price of 
domestic manufactures. The withdrawal of so much 
money from England must cause a fallin the price of 
her manufactures. In a short time, therefore, existing 
protection would be inadequate; prohibition must be 
resorted to; and when prohibition came, the money 
which the cotton planter received for his crop, admitting 
he could continue to receive it, would have so sunk in 
value by its quantity, that he might just as well pay the 
forty per cent. duty on the foreign manufacture as the 
exorbitant prices of the domestic, But all this part of 
the subject ee been illustrated, and, indeed, exhausted, 
by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
in his report and speech. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] sup- 
poses that this accumulation of money, andits consequent 
depreciation, would be prevented, or speedily remedied, 
by the operation of exchange, The gentleman perceives 
it would be an evil, and that it would require a remedy. 
Yet, the whole basis of the American system is to sell 
more than we buy, and receive the balance in money. 
It is an extraordinary admission, therefore, for one of its 
advocates to make, that its end, if attainable, and at- 
tained, would be a mischief, which the course of exchange 
must be invoked to remedy. But how, in this supposed 
ease, could exchange remedy it? We have, according 
to the supposition, a set of duties virtually prohibitive, 
and, in consequence of their prohibiting the articles we 
want from Great Britain, we do not bring them back, 
but bring back, annually, the proceeds of our cotton, 
thirty millions, in gold andsilver. It is felt by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis] that if this 
were to be the case, and the money remained in the 
country, the depreciation stated by the gentleman from 
South Carolina ee MeDurrie] must ensue. He, there- 
fore, says it would go out, inevitably, by the course of 
exchange. But why, I pray you, sir, and for what pur- 
pose? And upon what terms? The reason why specie 
goes out of a country is said to be to make good an un- 
favorable balance of trade; or because there is a 
balance of payments to be made to another coun- 
try.. But here there is no such an unfavorable 
balance. 

We have excluded foreign goods, and bring home the 
specie for our exports. There is no balance of payments, 
because, having excluded foreign manufactures, we owe 
nothing to foreign nations. What motive then would 
there be to send the specie abroad again? It must, un- 
doubtebly, be to bring back something which we wanted 
more than the specie. But foreign. dutieble articles 
could not be brought back without incurring the tax. 
We should very soon be fully supplied with raisins, 
spices, chamomile flowers, rhubarb, and ipecacuanha, 
and all the other useful and agreeable articles which are 
proposed to be admitted free of duty. For what pur- 
pose, then, would the specie be sent abroad? 

But what would be the state of exchange which, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Massachusetts, is to cure 
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price of Brazilian cotton, and their free trade helps to 
keep up the price of ours. So true is it that the real 
interest of nations is alike, that the prosperity of each 
contributes to the prosperity of the other, and ‘the folly 
of one produces more or less suffering to all. 

Taxation, trade, revenue and money are so intimately 
connected, that they must almost always be considered 
with reference to each other. The elements of every cal- 
culation being thus multiplied, renders all of course more 
liable to error. But the fallacies which have obtained 
countenance respecting the nature and effect of money, 
have been among the most fruitful sources of delusion ; 
the readiest means by which the cunning of a few have 
collected tribute from the folly of the mass. From this 
source comes the doctrine of the balance of trade, and 
the mercantile theory of wealth. These absurdities, now 
almost exploded in every civilized country, have sought 
and found: refuge among a people claiming to be the 
freest and most enlightened on earth, They have been 
wrought up into the American system, which indeed is 
little else thai the mercantile theory of wealth; and is 
called American, I suppose, because it is no onger Euro- 
pean, every sensible man in Europe having rejected it 
The American system assumes, as the mercantile theory 
does, that money is wealth. To increase the quantity of 
money in a country, therefore, is to increase its wealth. 
The approved mode of doing this, is to sell largely to for- 
eign nations, buy little from them, and receive the bal- . 
ance in money. This is called establishing a favorable 
balance of trade. This favorable balance is supposed to 
be marked not only by an influx of the precious metals, 
but also by what is called a favorable state of exchange. 
The influx of ee and the par of exchange come then 
respectively and indifferently to be considered the baro- 
meters of national prosperity. When our bills on foreign 
countries sell here at a discount, we congratulate our- 
selves that the balance of trade is in our favor, that we 
export more than we import, and of course must receive 
the balance in money; and if we are receiving gold and 
silyer for our products, who can doubt we are growing 
rich? So, on the other. hand, if our bills upon foreign 
countries sell here at a premium, we lament our increas- 
ing poverty and unwise legislation. We are in debt to 
foreigners, who drain us of the precious metals. Ever 
exportation of specie indicates universal distress and ap- 
proaching bankruptcy. We are losing our money ; of 
course we must be growing poor; and new restrictions 
on trade are called for to stop this pernicious exchange 
of our money for the products of foreign industry, This, 
I believe, is a fair statement of the system. 

Last year the opposite processes of importing and ex- 
porting specie were going on within afew months of 
each other, In the spring the country was congratula- 
ted on its prosperity, evinced by the influx of the pre- 
cious metals, all owing to the American system. In the 
autumn, although this blessed system was in full force, 
we were ruined by the enormous exportation of money, 
arising from an unfavorable balance of trade and insuf. 
ficient protection, 

This American system, then, alias mercantile theory of 
wealth, I maintain is the same delusion or imposture 
which has so often cheated Europe. Let us look at its 
principles in detail. In the first place, money is not 
wealth. Products are wealth. Money is but the means 
of measuring their value, and exchanging them. An in- 
crease of products is an increase of wealth. An increase 
of money is only an increase of the means of measuring it. 
To increase the money with the hopes of thereby adding 
to the wealth of a country, is as irrational as if a farmer 
should hope to double his stock of grain by doubling the 
number of his half bushels, or a carpenter to expect to 
enlarge his planks, by providing several additional two 
foot rales. Suppose, for the last twenty years, we could 
have exported annually twenty millions more than we 
imported ; suppose we could have received these twenty 


this plethora of the precious metals, brought upon us 
by non-importation ? As there would be annually thirty 
millions of cotton to éell in Great Britain, and nothing 
to bring home, there would be a great many persons 
here wanting to draw on Great Britain, and no one in 
Great Britain who would want to draw on this country. 
Bills on Great Britain, then, would be ata heavy dis- 
count—a discount exactly equivalent to the difference of 
value between the currency of the two countries; if 
that difference was ten per cent. it would be ten per 
cent.; if twenty, twenty. The argument, then, is this. 
You do not pay more than your share of the duty on 
imports, in the shape of a reduced price of the exports 
of which you are the producers, because you can sell 
your cotton for money. But if I bring in thirty millions 
of money annually, I shall pay the tax in the shape of 
the depreciation of money. Oh, no, because exchange will 
correct that. But if money depreciates, exchange will 
be at a discount; and I pay the tax in the shape of a 
discount on exchange. In other words, the gentleman 
maintains we do not pay any part of the tax as produ- 
cers, because we may sell our cotton for money; we do 
not lose by the depreciation of money, because we can get 
bills of exchange ; but ag those bills can be got only at 
a discount prestasly equivalent to the depreciation of 
money, will the gentleman inform us why we do not 
lose the discount ? i 

The gentleman from Massachusetts supposes there is 
a capital error iu the reasoning of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, because he says it assumes that our 
legislation has an effect on the prices of the foreign 
markets; while he insists that our operations are entire- 
ly too small to have any sensible effect on the English 
market. Now, sir, the immediate question was in rela- 
tion to the article of cotton. The United States produce 
about three hundred aud fifty millions of pounds. The 
whole exports to foreign countries in the year ending 
September, 1830, were two hundred and ninety-eight 
millions and a half of pounds. Great Britain works up 
from two hundred to two hundred and ten millions of 
pounds, of which, in the year ending January 1, 1829, 
the United States furnished one hundred an fifty-five 
millions of pounds, more than three-fourths of the 
whole; leaving from forty to fifty millions to be far- 
nished by other cotton-growing countries, France took 
from ua, In 1830, seventy-four millions, Now, as we fur- 
nish sọ large a part of the raw materials of the cotton 
manufacture to Great Britain, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts did not intend to be understood as saying 
that our operations in cotton were too small to produce 
any effect on prices in the British market. This would 
be contrary to the constant argument of the manufac- 
turers, who tell us we ruin the British market by over- 
production. But the gentleman from Massachusetts 
meant to insist that our cotton sold for the same price 
in England as in Brazil, and other cottons of the same 
quality, and for the same price it would sell for, if our 
protective duties had never existed. If this is not the 
argument, I do not understand it. For if our cotton sells 
for less in the English market than it would do if the 
protecting duties were repealed, then the South suffers 
as a producer, which is the point in dispute. 

But I am asked, do you mean to contend that the price 
of Brazilian cotton is affected? Brazil has no restrictive 
system; her cotton, therefore, should command full price, 
and yet you get the same for yours, when of the same 
quality. I answer, it is affected. Our demand for Brit- 
ish manufactures is diminished, Her demand for Ame- 
rican cotton is necessarily diminished. The supply con- 
‘tinuing the same, or increasing while the demand is 
diminished, we must submit to a reduction of price, 
great in proportion to thè excess of supply; and as the 

razilian can get no more for his cotton of the same 
quality than we can get for ours, he too must sell lower. 
Thus our unwise restrictions help to keep down the 
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millions annually in gold and silver. Suppose, moreover, 
that wé could have kept every dollar of itin the country : 
and in saying all this, I allow the system the benefit of 
three miracles. What would be the effect? Simply that, 
having added four hundred millions of specie to our 
present currency, we should have five times as much 
money in the country as we now have, and without a 
corresponding increase of labor engaged in the pro- 
duction of commodities. We should give five dollars 
for the article which now costs one—that is all. 

Were it possible, therefore, to maintain what is called 
a favorable balance of trade of twenty millions for twen- 
ty years, receive it all in specie, and retain it, we should 
not be at all richer on that account, This seems to bea 
paradox; yet nothing can be more true. The value of 
money, like the value of every thing else, depends upon 
its quantity-—upon demand and supply. Make gold and 
silver as plenty as pebbles, and they would have no more 
value. If we could double our people, or double our 
produsi made by those we have, we should be richer; 

ut doubling our money without increasing our products 
only reduces the value of our money one-half. But it 
may be said that doubling our money would double our 
productive labor: the money would stimulate the in- 
dustry. ‘In the first place it is not usually supposed that 
men work the harder the more money they have, or the 
easier they get it. But pass that by. Would the la- 
borer have any motive to work harder for double wages, 
if at the same time the cost of every thing he had to 
buy was doubled? For what purpose should he work 
harder? To obtain more foreign products? Those are 
interdicted by our Jaws for the purpose of procuring a 
favorable balance, and securing an influx of specie. To 
raise a greater quantity of agricultural products? The 
universal complaint is, we have too much of them already. 
They area drug. Our own markets areglutted,and Europe 
will not take them from us. For what, then, is the la- 
borer to work harder? That he may produce more do- 
mestie manufactures, and diminish the price of that 
which is said to be too low already to afford a profit, 
and thus render protection inadequate? How long would 
the master manufacturers encourage such industry? 
But the increase of capital would set more labor in mo- 
tion. In the first place, the quantity of money being 
doubled, its efficiency as capital would be diminished in 
just the same degree. Two hundred thousand dollars, 
in this state of things, would set no more labor in motion 
than one hundred thousand did before. In the next, I 
>have shown there would be no increase of profitable 
employment for labor, and, therefore, no motive for 
capital to employ it. Now,'as to the advantage of ex- 
porting more than we import. I have never heard there 
was any other benefit from this than that of annually 
receiving the balance in specic. Ihave shown that to 
be no benefit at all, and, consequently, itis of no advan- 
tage to export more than we import. But the point is 
susceptible of being cleared up in another manner equal- 
ly decisive. I maintain, then, that every flourishing 
nation must import more than it exports, and avail my- 
self of the illustration of a popular writer.* The benefit 
which is derived from exchanging one commodity for 
another arises, in all cases, from the commodity receiv- 
ed, not from the commodity given. When one country 
exchanges, or, in other words, traffics with another, the 
whole of its advantage consists in the commodities im- 
ported. It benefits by the imbortation, and by nothing 
else. 

This seems to be so’ very nearly ssélf-evident proposi- 
tion, as hardly to be eapable of being rendered more 
clear by illustration; and yet is so little in harmony 
with current and vulgar opinions, that it may not be 
easy, by any illustration, to gain it admission into cer- 
tain minds. Whena man possesses a certain commodity, 
he cannot benefit himself by giving it away. If he has 


* Mills’s Political Economy. 
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| no use for it himself, neither has he any motive to giyè 
it for another article for which he has equally no use, It 
seems to be implied, therefore, in the very fact of his 
parting with it for another commodity, that he is bene- 
fited by what he receives, His own commodity he 
might have kept, if it had been valued by him more 
than that for which he exchanges it. The fact of his 
choosing to have the other commodity rather than tis 
own, is a proof that the other is more valuable to him 
than his own. ‘he corresponding facts are equally con- 
clusive in the case of nations. When one nation ex 
changes a part of its commodities for a part of the com- 
modities of another nation, the nation can gain nothing 
by parting with its commodities; all the gain must con- 
sist in what it receives. If it be said the gain consists 
in receiving money, it has already been shown that 4 
nation derives no advantage from possessing more than 
its due proportion of the precious metals, 

Great Britain,for the last hundred years, has claimed a 
favorable balance annually of at least six millions ster- 
ling, which, according to mercantile theory, must have 
been paid to her in money. She ought, therefore, to 
have in her possession six hundred millions sterling of 
the precious metals. Now, allthe current coin of Eu- 
rope and America is estimated to amount to only three 
hundred and twenty millions; and all the uncoined bul- 
lion, plate, and ornament of Europe and America, to 
only four hundred millions. The share which Great 
Britain actually possesses of this, is thirty millions in 
coin, and sixty millions in plate or bullion, making nine- 
ty millions in all, . i 

What shows the absurdity of the theory still further, 
is tbat, at the same time, France claimed a favorable bal- 
ance of three millions of pounds sterling annually, and 
every other country in Europe, framing their custom- 
house returns to suit the theory, claimed favorable bal- 
ances. So that, if you are to believe them, all of them 
united exported more than they imported. I remember 
that a very happy example of the fallacy of this theory 
of the balance of trade was given some years ago on 
this floor, by a gentleman, I think, from Massachusetts. 
The instance he chose was a sealing voyage, and I re- 
gret that I can only state the substance of his argu- 
ment. A vessel is despatched from the United States 
to the Pacific. She carries nothing but her men, pro- 
visions, and equipments. By the industry and enter- 
prise of her crew, a cargo of skins and furs is collected. 
These she takes to China, and there exchanges them for 
a cargo of teas and silks, With this cargo she returns 
to the United States. She went out with nothing. 
She has been out about three years, and she returns 
with merchandise of the value, probably, of three 
hundred thousand dollars. Who would not laugh 
if they were told this was a losing business to the 
country?! She imported more than she exported, and, 
consequently, contributed to make an unfavorable ba 
lance. So, every fishing vessel that carries out no 
thing but her hands, her lines, and her salt, and re 
turns with a cargo of fish, importa more than she èr 
ports. Nor are these cases exceptions. The value of 
the articles imported must, on the average, be at least 
equal to the value of the exports, and the freight and 
charges on the impòrts. If they were not, trade must 
cease. There would be no motive to carry it on, Tfàn 
honest farmer from the interior of Pennsylvania, who 
carries his flour or whiskey to Philadelphia, and gets for 
it there as much as it was worth at home, with the charge 
of transportation added, taking back a wagon load of 
salt, sugar, coffee, or other foreign products, which he 
finds, when arrived in the interior, to be worth rather 
more than they were at Philadelphia, with the charge 
of transportation also added—if such a person, I say, 
were told that he carried on a losing trade, that be 
imported more than he exported, and must soon beri- 
ined, he would probably laugh in his informant's face. 
Yet, that which he could not be persuaded is true # 
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-it would afford him little satisfaction or conviction to 
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imported. We have increased our stock, notwithstand” 
ing; and yet, in the mean time, fifty millions of dollars 
in the precious metals have been taken away from us by 
the magic of an unfavorable balance, without our being 
able to detect it. : ; 
Creation of a home market--One of the great argu- 
ments in favor of the restrictive system has been, that it 
created a home market. How is this? ‘The persons en- 
gaged in manufactures do not eat more as manufacturers 
than as farmers. This is not pretended. The utmost ad- 
vantage, therefore, is in the diversion of a part of the 
labor of the country from the one employnient to the 
other. Now, at the utmost, one hundred thousand adulta 
are withdrawn from agriculture and turned te manufac- 
tures by the tariff, If every protecting duty were re- 
pealed to-morrow, it would’ not throw baek upon the 
agriculture more than that amount of labor. Now, we 
already raise food for the consumption of our own popu- 


regards himself, he firmly believes with regpect to the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the whole United States. 

If the same farmer, having occasion to draw a bill on 
«his merchant in Philadelphia, and to sell it in Harrisburg 
or Lancaster, should find he could not get the money 
without submitting to a discount of one or two per cent., 


learn that this was a most favorable state of exchange; 
it indicated that they exported more than they import- 
ed; the balance was in favor of Harrisburg and against 
Philadelphia, and this balance must be paid in specie. 
He would feel, in epite of all this fine theory, that the 
balance was against him, and he lost by it. If, on the 
other hand, the merchants in Harrisburg would give him 
two per cent. premium for his bill on Philadelphia, it 
would be an equally vain attempt to persuade him that 
exchange was highly unfavorable, it indicated that the 
country imported more than it exported, and Philadel- 


phia would drain them of their specie. His two per | lation, - - - - - - 13,000,000 
cent. promium would satisfy him that the exchange was | We export food for about, - =- . 500,000 
in his favor; and yet the very same person is made to | | . - — 

believe that to be true of the United States which he 18,500,000 


If we suppose each laborer ean raise food for five, 
then the one hundred thousand laborers, who would be 
sent back to agriculture, would increase the quantity of 
food one twenty-seventh, if they all went to raise wheat, 


feels to be false as respects himself, This subject of ex- 
change is very little understood by the bulk of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps it is not perfectly comprehended by some 
of the members of this House. ` I do not profess myself 
to have sounded all its depths and shallows; but a few 
of its bearings I have carefully examined. We are fre- 
quently told how much the exchange is against us with 
England, and this is relied upon as proceeding from, and 
being the unerring index of, an unfavorable balance of 
trade. Now, in the first place, a large part of this al- 
leged difference of the par exchange is purely nominal. 
Our revenue laws rate the pound sterling at four dollars 
and forty-four cents, when, in reality, the quantity of the 
precious metals it represents is worth four dollars and 
eighty cents, or, at least, four dollars and seventy-six 
cents. Of course, there is a permanent difference of 
eight per cent. in the par of exchange, which is purely 
nominal, being, according to any calculation or theory, 
neither a loss to one party nor a gain to the other, but 
merely supposititious, and arising from the arbitrary use 
of terms. The difference being the real par average 
does not exceed two or three per cent., and is little, if 
any thing, more than a compensation for the freight, 
risk, and delay of transporting specie. 

But why is specie exported? Simply because it is 
cheaper here than in Europe, and we import more of it 
than we want, It is cheaper here than in Europe, for 
the same reason that it is cheaper at the mines than at 
the Mexican mint, and cheaper at the mint than at Vera 
Cruz, This country is the great entrepot between the 
countries which possess mines and those which do not; 
and, in consequence of the commodities which we sell to 
the mining countries, payment for a part of which we 
receive in the precious metals, and of the great use we 
make of paper money, we import more specie than we 
want. Like any other commodity, therefore, which is 
brought into excess, the surplus goes out again, 

We have been threatened with an unfavorable balance 
of trade for the last ten years at least. It is variously 
estimated at from five to twenty millions of dollars, and 
we are told that we are annually drained of an immense 


would raise cotton, tobacco, &e. The notion of any ad- 
ditional demand being created by the home market for 
our cotton, is still more illusory. “If the domestic manu- 
facture was cheaper, as it would enable the whole popu- 
lation to consume more of it, an additional demand for 
the raw material might be created; but as the domestic 
article is dearer than the foreign article, which, by force 
of the protecting’ duty, it excludes, consumption is dis- 
couraged, and the demand for the raw material de- 
creased. The price in England is reduced; this has 
already been shown, and as that is the principal market, 
the price there regulates the price here, so that the do- 
mestic manufacturer actually gets our cotton cheaper 
for the tariff. 

But we are asked, what are the people engaged in 
manufactures to do? How are they to find employment? 
I answer, what did they do formerly? They found em- 
ployment before the tariff existed ; they will find it after 
the tariff is repealed. Some will continue to pursue 
manpfacturing occupations at a diminished rate of wages, 
for which they will be indemnified by the fall in their 
sugar, their clothing, their salt, and every thing the 
consume; others will engage in roducing those arti- 
cles which must be given in axehanye for the foreign 
product, which replaces, at a cheaper rate, the domestic 
manufacture, None will be idle, and all will receive 
the highest wages in the world without any injustice to 
their neighbors. I have been thus diffuse in my exam- 
ination of the American system, from a firm conviction 
that it is false in principle, and in practice injurious to 
the whole country. Next to free Government and freo 
religion, I look. upon free trade as the most important 
of mortal concerns, and the greatest of human blessings, 
And now, above all other periods, it is of the greatest 
consequence that right notions respecting commercial 
intercourse should prevail, Free institutions are spring- 
ing up every where. Reform and revolution are on 
their march.” Public sentiment will soon be omnipotent, 
and if on this subject it continues so ill informed, what 
are we to expect! Universal prohibition. Every na- 
tion shutting up itself; an anti-commercial, anti-social, 
Chinese system, ending in poverty and barbarism. 
What a reproach to us as a free people, if, instead of aid- 
ing the progress of liberal opinions, we lend our voice and 
practice to support exploded errors. Have westruck off 
shackles from conscience and the press, only to impose 
them on commerce?—Commeree, the great engine of 
civilization; the true caduceus of Mercury. Though but 


tive gold. In all, one hundred and one millions, Dur- 

ing the same period, we exported about seventy millions 

of coin and bullion; and, in 1830, by Mr. Gallatin’s es- 

timate, we had thirty-two millions of coin in the country, 

that is, twenty-two in the banks, and ten in circulation. 

We have, therefore, exported rather more than we have 
Vol, VIIL—219 


corn, beef, pork, or other articles of food. But some | 


z 
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a wand of hazel, it unites those whom the deadliest | Ship bread, eas - - 451,000 

hatred had divided, and hostile nations, like rival ser- | Leather boots and shoes, - - 564,000 

pents, twine themselves-around it. t Skins and furs, - - -` - 2,631,000 

But free trade, I shall be told, isa mere Utopian vision. | - . nee 

I shall be asked, where does it exist? Among what peo- $29,207,000 


ple is commerce-unrestricted by law? Jask, in my turn, 
where is perfect freedom? Is not natural liberty every 
where limited by municipal regulation? The advocates 
of free trade do not understand by those terms a com- 
merce entirely unrestrained; but one merely which is 
_ subjected to no other burdens, regulations, or prohibi- 
tions, than such as the public revenue and public health 
require, This state of things, it is admitted by many, 
would be most desirable if it could be universal; but re- 
strictions are held to be necessary as measures of de- 
fence to counteract the commercial jealousy and hostility 
of foreign nations, particularly Great Britain. 

Let us inquire, then, what we gain by retaliatory re- 
strictions ; but, first, it may be worth while to see what 
are the complaints made against Great Britain, and how 
far they are just. It is said she refuses our breadstuffs, 
fish, beef, and pork; and loads our tobacco, rice, timber, 
and ashes, with heavy duties. It may be thought absurd 
to ask whether there is any particular evidence of un- 
friendliness in this, Yet all we have a right to ask of 
any nation is, that she should pursue the dictates of an 
enlightened self-interest, That she should buy from 
us whatever we can sell her cheaper than others. 

With respect to our breadstuffs, the exclusion of them 
by her corn laws is in a great degree nominal. A free 
trade in corn with Great Britain would be of little use 
to us in time of peace. If those laws were repealed, she 
would be supplied from Poland and Prussia. It is noto- 
rious that wheat is cheaper on the continent of Europe 
than in the ports of the United States, Indeed, if the 
corn laws, which have been made one of the pretexts for 
our restrictive system, were repealed, it would be bene- 
ficial to the British, but ruinous to the American manu- 
facturer. Even from Chili she would be supplied cheaper 
than from this country. The Chilian wheat, of a quality 
superior to ours, sells at sixty-two and one-half cents a 
fanega, of about two bushels. 

With regard to timber, when the temporary timber 
duties in favor of Canada are abolished, as there is every 
reason to believe they will be, Great Britain will be sup- 
plied from the Baltic. It is her natural market. Salt 

rovisions she has from Ireland. Fish from her own 
sheries. . 

Our tobacco is, indeed, subjected to heavy duties ; but 
that is for revenue. It is not allowed to be cultivated in 
the British islands. Like the Regie in France, therefore, 
the regulations, though injurious to us, are merely fiscal, 
and not unfriendly. Besides, tobacco and rice are South- 
ern products. If we do not complain of the duties on 
them, it is no one else’s concern. We do not ask for a 
retaliatory tariff; and the pretence of employing one to 
retort on Great Britain for her duties on our rice and to- 
bacco is something worse than our attempt to redress 

“Eastern grievances by the embargo. 

Then our ashes, They are admitted at a duty of 6s. the 
cwt., which is about twenty-five per cent, ad valorem, 

Now, as to the extent of our exports to this country, 
which will take nothing from us. 
` The exports of Northern produce to Great Britain and 
‘her colonies, from 1824 to 1880, seven years, were: 


Flaxseed, _ - - - - $1,573,000 
Flour, - - - - 10,859,000 
Lumber, —~ < - - - 3,632,000 
Pork, bacon, and lard, - - - 2,064,000 
Ashes, ~ - : - 8,866,000 
“Indian corn, = - - - 1,308,000 
Cattle, tallow, hides, : - - 1,924,000 


Oak bark, ş _ 381,000 


To all other places, during the same period, about fifty 
millions. Part of these fifty millions, no doubt, found 
their way to the British West Indies, but. how much, 
cannot be accurately estimated. : 

How is it with the grain trade? The quantity of 
foreign grain imported into Great Britain, according to 
the returns laid before the British Parliament, was, 


In 1827, - - 2,600,000 quarters, 
1828, - - 1,246,000 do. 
1829, - - 2,562,000 do, 


independent of meal and flour. 

The quantity of foreign grain actually consumed in 

England only, was, in the year ending 5th of January, 
1830, - - 1,260,000 quarters, 
1881, - - 1,494,000 do. 

By our statement of the commerce of the United States 
for the year ending 30th September, 1830, the exports 
of flour to England and her dependencies was two mil- 
lions and a half of dollars; and if we include that which 
cleared out for Swedish and Danish islands, but found 
its way to British ones, three millions of dollars. Of this, 
the export to England alone was more than one million 
five hundred thousand dollars. In 1829, it was as much. 
In 1831, the account stood thus: 


Wheat. Flour, 
England, - - - $466,332 $4,850, 257 
Seotiand, - - - 9,705 26,495 
Ireland, - ~ - 16,653 55,199 
Gibraltar, - - - - 168,926 
British West Indies, - - - 557,534 
British American colonies, - 12,266 176,118 
British African ports, - - - 1,980 
British East Indies, - - - 11,945 
i Total, 6,442,514 
Indian corn - - - - 216,844 
. $6,658,858 
The total export to all parts of the world was, 

Wheat, - t 528,270 

Flour, - - 9,938,458 

Corn, - - 396,617 

$10,858,345 


So that Great Britain takes three-fifths of all the grain 
we export. As to the effects of retaliation by restriction, 
if Great Britain will not take our commodities, we cannot 
take hers. She must either exchange her articles for 
ours, or give us hers for nothing, or keep them. You say 
she will not exchange. She certainly will not give usher 
woollens and hardware; then she must keep them. No, 
say the advocates of the restrictive system, she would 
deluge us with her goods, and take our money. If we 
could get the money to give her, what would be the con- 
sequence! Some twenty or thirty millions annually in 
specie must flow from the United States into Great Britain. 
English prices would rise; American prices would fall. 
The exports of England would diminish, on account of her 
high prices. The exports of the United States would in- 
crease, on account of her low prices. The bills on Eig 
land in the United States would increase. The bills.on 
the United States in England would diminish. It would 
be impossible, under such circumstances, she could retain 
the specie; it would flow out in every direction. In 
reality, such a trade could never be carried on, Except 
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mining countries, no country can take twenty or thirty 
millions of goods annually from another who will take 
nothing from her, aid pay for them in specie, 

~ It has been suggested that the English praises of free 
trade are insidious, and intended only to prevail on other 
nations to adopt that which they themselves reject. 
There seems to me no reasonable foundation for this sup- 
position. I do not stand here as the apologist of Briti 
policy, or eulogist of British statesmen, but I will bear 
my humble testimony to the truth wherever it may be 
found, and will say, that, in relation to free trade, I be- 
lieve their enlightened public men to be earnest and 
sincere. Look at their tariff since the changes madè in 
it by Mr. Huskisson; compare it with ours. 


Cotton manufactures - - - 10 per cent. 
Woollens - - es - 15 . do. . 
Ion -~ - 6 66-100 per ton. 


For years, most of the distinguished men of England 
have been the advocates of free trade. They still con- 
tinue so. I refer to the debateon the timber duties, in 
1831, and that on wine duties in the same year, and 

articularly to the speech of the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, because the effect of the restrictive sys- 
tom in France is there adverted to. Nor are opinions 
favorable to unrestricted commerce confined to their 
statesmen or men of letters. . A large body of the British 
merchants, distinguished as well for their liberality as 
their intelligence, have petitioned Parliament in favor 
of free trade. 

Mr. W. said he would ask for the reading of their 
petition, (which he sent to the Clerk’s table,) because it 
was a model of sound reasoning, expressed in admirable 
language. [Mr. W. sent to the Clerk’s table the peti- 

‘tion of the London merchants to Parliament, which 
was read.] These, said Mr. W., are the opinions of 
practical men. ‘hey can scarcely be thought insincere, 
since they invite Parliament to practise upon them in 
relation to subjects touching their own immediate in- 
terests. 

I had intended, continued Mr. W., to say something on 
the condition, moral and physical, of a manufacturing 


population, but the extent to which I have trespassed |’ 
‘tion was excluded, there would arise a ruinous competi- 


on the time of the committee already admonishes me to 
refrain. Iwill content myself, therefore with a refer- 
ence to Dr. Kay’s pamphlet on the subject. Nothing 
could add force to the facts it contains, 

It was true our manufacturing population had not yet 
reached such a depth of depravity and wretchednes; yet 
no one who saw them would believe they were a healthy 
or a happy people. Indeed, it appeared they were far 
from satisfied with their condition, and described some of 
the evils to which they were subjected in pretty strong 
terms, He held in his hand what purported to be the 
copy of a petition from the operatives and working men 
of Pawtucket to Congress, complaining of the treatment 
they received from the master manufacturers, Such a 
petition he found had not been presented. Means had 
probably been taken to prevent its arrival. ` 

[Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, interupted Mr. W. 
with an inquiry whether he meant to intimate that the 
representatives from Rhode Island had suppressed any 
petition addressed to that House. ] : 

Mr. WILDE replied. He did not suppose that any 
gentleman of the committee, not even the gentleman 
from Rhode Island himself, could imagine he had any 
such meaning. He was going on tosay that it was obvi- 
ously the interest of the master manufacturers to prevent 
such a petition coming forward atthistime. He had in- 
tended to read it, or extracts from it, but, in consequence 
of the length to whieh he had already extended his re- 
marks, would only take one of its allegations, The pe- 
titioners alleged as one of their grievances that the labor 
of the factories was exacted by the discipline of the lash. 
[Here Mr, BURGES again interupted Mr. W. with the 
inquiry whether he vouched for the truth of this asser- 


tion:] Mr. W. informed Mr. Burexs that he had not 
said, and did not pretend, he had any personal know- 
ledge of the facts. The petition was printed in a New 
York paper entitled the “Working Man’s Advocate,” 
and purporting to be devoted to the interests of work- 
ing men. A copy of this paper had been sent to him, 
and, he presumed, to every other member of Congress, 
most probably, he supposed, for the purpose of attract- 
ing their attention to this petition. He presumed such 
a paper would hardly venture to publish a falsehood of 
such a character, and therefore he had quoted it. [Mr. 
BURGES intimated that, by so: doing, Mr. W., gave au- 
thority to the statement, and he.would hold him: re- 
sponsible for it.] Mr. W. rejoined, that what he had as- 
serted as true, was true. Fofthe rest, with the explana- 
tion he had given, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
might hold him responsible as long and as often as he 
pleased. He had not seen the statements of the peti- 
tion contradicted any where. If they were true, they 
gave rise to many grave reflections. _He would indulge 
himself but in one. They had heard much of the dis- - 
tinction between free labor and slave labor, from géntle~; 
men on that floor. He begged leave'to ask if labor èn- 
forced by the lash was entitled to be called free labor. 
It was not for any purpose of irritation, however, that 
he had referred to this petition, though he-had been in- 
duced, perhaps he should say provoked, to make this 
observation, by the repeated interruptions of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. It was with a far different pur- 
pose. He meant to illustrate by it the utter futility of 
the power of protection by duties or prohibitions, with- 
out the power of also governing the police, as it might 
be called, or internal regulations of the manufactories. 
This argument struck him with much force, and he did 
not remember ever to have seen it urged before. He 
begged leave, therefore, to add a few words upon it. 
As yet, he supposed no one would pretend Congress had 
any authority to regulate the number of hours’ work in 
factories in each day, the age before which children 
should not be received, the provisions requsite to ensure 
the payment of wages in money, &e. de. f 
But was it not obvious that, after all foreign competi- 


tion, against which Congress could not guard? If Mas- 
sachusetts limited the working hours to twelve, while 
Rhode Island extended them to fifteen, was it not evident 
that, so far as labor entered as an element into the manu- ` 
facture, Rhode Island could afford it twenty-five per 
cent. cheaper than Massachusetts? So, if the one State 
required children to have attained the age of twelve be- ` 
fore they should be received into factories, while the 
other admitted them at ten. In like manner, of the pay- 
ment of wages, The truck system, as itis called in Great 
Britain, had repeatedly attracted the attention of Par- 
liament, and various efforts had been made to suppress 
it. They had all failed; and, in a recent debate there, 
it was stated that the manufacturers who had paid their 
workmen in goods, could afford to sell their manufac- 
tures at cost, on account of the profit they derived 
from their mode of paying their workmen; and, of course, 
as they undersold those who paid wages in money, if 
the one mode was not puta stop to, the other must 
soon cease. : 

It was said this mode of payment in goods was subject 
toagreat many abuses. The workmen got not what they 
wanted, but what their employers chose to give them, aud 
were often obliged to sell if again at a reduced price. It 
might be said that such a system could never obtain a 
footing here, But on reference to the evidence taken be- . 
fore the Committee on Manufactures of the House of Re- 
presentatives in 1828, he found that some of the master 
manufacturers then swore that they paid their workmen , 
in goods, and derived all their profits from that source ; 
(pages 30, 79.) Jf one manufacturing State permitted 
this, while another forbade jt, all the legislation of 
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Congress could never maintain an equality of protec- 
tion. : 

We havé heard much in the course of this debate, of 
the violation of public faith, and the pledge of protec- 
tion which, it. is alleged, this Government has given to 
the manufacturers, If this matter had not been so 
gravely insisted on, it would be enough, perhaps, to say 
that there could be no vested interest in a public in- 
jury... But let us look into it a little. Iam not going 
back with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Davis] to 1789, who chose (how happily it becomes me 
not,.tosay) the first tariff to.exemplify protection, by duties 
of ten per cent., as he had chosen the previous period of 
exhaustion, discord, and conflicting State regulations, as 
a fair example of the effects ef free trade, 

The restrictive system is more plainly to be traced to 
the embargo, non-intercourse, non-importation, war, and 
double duties: When peace came, these duties were 
about to expire. A new system of revenue was to be 
devised, and the manufacturers, threatened, as.they be- 
lieved, with ruin; earnestly and humbly entreated that 
the amount required as revenue should be so imposed 
as to enable them to bear the shock. It was under such 
circumstances that the fourteenth Congress assembled. 
At that time I had the honor to be a member of this 
House. It was an honor then. What it is now, I shall 
not say. It is what the twenty-second. Congress have 
been pleased. to make it. I have neither time, nor 
strength, nor ability, to speak of the legislators of that 
day as. they. deserve; nor is this the fit occasion. Yet 
the coldest or most careless nature cannot recur to such 
associates, without some touch of generous feeling, 
which in quicker spirits would kindle into high and 
almost holy enthusiasm. 

Pre-eminent—yet more proudly than humbly pre- 
eminent—among them, was a gentleman from South 
Carolina, now no more; the purest, the calmest, the 
most philosophical of our country’s modern statesmen. 
One no less remarkable for gentleness of manners, and 
kindness of heart, than for that passionless, unclouded 
intellect, which rendered him deserving of the praise, if 
ever a man deserved it, of merely standing by, and letting 
reason argue for him, The true patriot, Incapable of all 
selfish ambition, who shunned office and distinction, yet 
served his country faithfully, because he loved her. He, 
I mean, who consecrated, by his example, the noble pre- 
cept, so entirely his own, that the first station in the 
republic was neither to be sought after nor declined— 
a sentiment so just and so happily expressed, that it 
continues to be repeated, because it cannot be improved. 

There was also a gentleman from Maryland, whose 
ashes now slumber in your cemetery. Itis not long since 
T stood by his tomb, and recalled him, as he was then, 
in all the pride and power of ‘his genius. Among the 
first of his countrymen and contemporaries as a jurist 
and statesman, first as an orator, he was, if not truly elo- 
quent, the prince of rhetoricians. Nor did the soundness 
of his logic suffer any thing by a comparison with the 
richness.and classical purity of the language in which he 
copiously poured forth those figurative illustrations of 
his argument, which enforced, while they adorned it. 
But let others pronounce his eulogy. I must not. I 
feel as if his mighty spirit still haunted the scene of its 
triumphs, and, when I dared to wrong them, indignantly 
rebuked me. 

These names have become: historical. There were 
others of whom it is more dificult to speak, because yet 
within the reach of praise or envy. For one who was, 
or aspired to be, a politician, it would be prudent, per- 
haps wise, to avoid all mention of these men. Their 
acts, their words, their thoughts, their very looks, have 
become subjects of party controversy. ut he whose 
ambition is of. a higher or a lower order, has no need of 
such reserve, Talent is of no party exclusively; nor is 
Justice. 


Among them, but not of them, in the fearful and soli- 
tary sublimity of genius, stood a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, whom it was superfluous to designate. Whose 
speeches were universally read? Whose satire was uni- 
versally feared? Upon whose accents did this habitually 
listless and unlistening House hang so frequently with 
rapt attention? Whose fame was identified with that 
body for so long a period? Who was a more dexterous 
debater, a riper scholar, better versed in the politics of 
our own country, or deeper read in the history of 
others? Above all, who was more thoroughly imbued 
with the idiom of the English language—more com- 
pletely master of its strength, and beauty, and delicacy, 
or more capable of breathing thoughts of flame in words 
of magic, and tones of silver? 

There was, also, a son of South Carolina, still in the 


republic, then, undoubtedly, the most influential mem- 
ber of this House. 


With a genius eminently meta- 
physical, he applied to politics his habitsof analysis, ab- 
straction and condensation, and thus gave to the pro- 
blems of Government something of that grandeur which 
the higher mathematics have borrowed from astronomy, 
The wings of his mind were rapid, but capricious, and 
there were times when the light which flashed from 
them as they passed glanced like a mirror in the sun, 
only to dazzle the beholder. Engrossed with his sub- 


ject—careless of his words—his loftiest flights of elo- 


quence were sometimes followed by colloquial or pro- 
vincial barbarisms. But, although often incorrect, he 


was always fascinating. Language with him was merely 


the scaffolding of thought—employed to raise a dome, 
which, like Angelo’s, he suspended in the heavens, 
Itis equally impossible to forget, or to omit, a gentle- 


man from Kentucky, whom party has since made the 
fruitful topic of unmeasured panegyric and detraction, 
Of sanguine temperament, and impetuous character, his 
declamation įwas impassioned, his retorts acrimonious, 
Deficient in refinement rather than in strength, his style 
was less elegant and correct than animated and im- 
pressive. But it swept away our feelings with it like 


a mountain torrent, and the force of the stream left you 
little leisure to remark upon its clearness. His estimate 
of human nature was, probably, not very high. It may 
be that his past associations has not tended to exalt it 
Unhappily, it is, perhaps, more likely to have been lower- 
ed than raised by his subsequent experience. Yet then, 
and even since, except when that imprudence, so na- 
tural to genius, prevailed over his better judgment, he 
had generally the good sense, or good taste, to adopt a 
lofty tone of sentiment, whether he spoke of measures 
or of men, of friend or adversary. On many occasions 
he was noble and captivating. One I can never forget. 
It was the fine burst of indignant eloquence with which 
he replied to the taunting question, “what have we 
gained by the war?” : 

Nor may I pass over in silence a representative from 
New Hampshire, who has almost obliterated all memory 
of that distinction, by the superior fame he has attained 
as a Senator from Massachusetts. Though then but in 
the bud of his political life, and hardly conscious, per- 
haps of his own extraordinary powers, he gave promise 
of the greatness he has since achieved. The same vigor 
of thought; the same force of expression ; the short 
sentences; the calm, cold, collected manner; the air of 
solemn dignity; the, deep, sepulchral, unimpassioned 
voice: all have been developed only, not changed, even 
to the intense bitterness of his frigid irony. The piereing 
coldness of his sarcasms was indeed peculiar to him; 
they seemed to be emanations from the spirit of the-iey 
ocean, Nothing could be at once so novel and so pow- 
erful; it was frozen mercury becoming as caustic as red 
hot iron. 

I might enumerate among the ornaments of that body 
a venerable patriot from Massachusetts, honored with 
the friendship of Washington ; . conspicuous gentlemen 
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from Pennsylvania, (Messrs. Sergeant and Hopkinson ;) 
two eminent Virginians, (Messrs. Barbour and Sheefey ;) 
a highly gifted son of North Carolina, (Mr. Gaston,) and 
a gentleman from Louisiana, strongly marked in his 
character and in his phraseology, as his speeches and 
his letters from Paris will hear witness, (Mr. Robert- 
son.) I might, perhaps 1 ought toadd a distinguished 
fellow-citizen, townsman, and personal friend of my 
own, to whoin nature has been prodigatof all her boun- 
ties, and who, for grace of manner, felicity of style, 
sweetness and flexibility of voice, well chosen arguments, 
and courteous yet scornful retort, has left behind him 
in this House no superior, and few equals. This much 
of him must have been said by any but a false chroni- 
cler. More I might have added with perfect truth. But 
I will not be suspected of partiality ; besides there would 
be arrogance in supposing there is any one in this coun- 
try to whom he is not already advantageously known, 
save those who have never heard, and never will hear, 
of me. 

Such were the men to whom this question was sub- 
mitted, and from whom the celebrated pledge of pro- 


tection is attempted to be derived. What was that 


pledge? How far did it extend? This will be best 
seen by an examination of the public documents and 
speeches of that day. 


manufactures was as well known as his abilities and 
urbanity, presented a report, in which he divided the 
American manufactures into three principal classes, First 
class, 
ly established, and which wholly, or almost wholly, sup- 
plied the demand for domestic use and consumption. Se- 
cond class. Manufactures which, having been recently or 
artially established, did not, at that time, supply the 
demand for domestic use and consumption, but which, 
with proper cultivation, were capable of being matured 
to the whole extent of the demand. Third elass. Manu- 
factures which were so slightly cultivated, as to leave 
the demand of the country wholly, or almost wholly, de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for a supply. ` 
In the first class the Secretary placed cabinet wares, 
and all manufactures of wood, carriages, cables and 
cordage, hats of all kinds, and straw bonnets, iron cast- 
ings, fire and side arms, cannon, muskets, and pistols, 


window glass, leather, manufactures of leather, paper of 


every description, blank books and printing types. 


In the second class he included only cotton goods of 


the coarser kinds, woollen goods of the coarser kinds 
generally, and some of the finer kinds, metal buttons, 
plated ware, iron manufactures of the larger kinds, 
shovels, spades, axes, hoes, scythes, and nails, large and 
small, powter, tin, copper, and brass manufactures, 
alum, copperas, spirits, beer, ale, and porter. 

In the third class were embraced cotton manufactures 
of the finer kinds, muslins, nankeens, chintzes, stained 
and printed cottons of all deseriptions, linen of all 
descriptions, linen cambries, lawns, hempen cloths, sail 
cloth, Russian and German linens, silk goods of all 
sorts, woollen goods of many descriptions, worsted 
goods of all kinds, stuff, camlets, blankets, carpet and 
carpeting, hosiery of all descriptions, gloves, hardware 
and ironmongery, excepting the larger articles, cutlery, 
pins, needles, china ware, earthen ware, porcelain, glass 
of all kinds, except window glass and phials, 

With respect to the first class, they were considered 
so firmly established that duties might be freely imposed 
upon the importation of similar articles, amounting, or 
nearly amounting to a prohibition, without endangering 
a scarcity in the supply; while the competition among 
the domestic manufactures alone would sufficiently pro- 
tect the consumer from exorbitant prices; graduating the 
rates of the market generally by the standard of the fair 
profit upon the capital and labor employed. The pro- 


The then Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, (Mr. Dallas,) whose zeal for the protection of 


Manufactures which were firmly and permanent-. 


hibitory duty recommended on this class was thirty-five 
per cent. 


The second class was admitted by the Secretary to 


present some embarrassment in the formation of a tariff; 
but he thought it to be in the power of the Legislature, 
by well-timed and well-directed patronage, to place them, 


within a very limited period, upon the footing on which 
the manufactures included in the first class had been so 


happily placed, by the lapse of a few years, and the per- 
severance of a comparatively few individuals, He ex- 


pressed an opinion that encouragement to domestic man- 
ufactures should be affordéd rather by protecting duties 
than by bounties; and maintained that, although some 
indulgence should always be required, for any attempt 


so to realize the national independence, in the depurt- 
ment of manufactures, the sacrifice could not be either 
great or lasting. The inconveniences of the day would + 
be amply compensated by future advantages. The duties 


he recommended for protection were from twenty-eight 
to thirty-three and a third pee cent. 

In regard to the third class, he admitted that ‘they 
did not require any further attention than to adjust the 
rate of duty to the amount of revenue required. They 
had not yet been the objects of American capital, indus- 
try, and enterprisé, to any important degree; and the 
policy of the Government was then directed to the pro- 
tection and not the creation of manufactures. 

Now it will be remarked, in relation to the principal 
items in controversy, that protection was claimed and 
pledged only for cotton goods of the coarser kinds ; 
woollen goods of the coarser kinds generally, and some 
of the finer kinds; iron manufactures of the larger 
kinds, such as shovels, axes, spades, scythes, de, That 

rotection was proposed to be afforded by duties rang- 


ing from twenty-eight to thirty-three per cent., and by 
a minimum on cotton goods, the solé and avowed effect 


of which was to prohibit the introduction of East India 
cottons, In the bill as ultimately passed, a small 
reduction in the rates of woollens and cottons was 
made. Iron was proposed to be admitted at fifteen 
dollars a ton. Sheet, rod, hoop and rolled iron, in bars 
or bolts, and anchors, at thirty dollars a ton. Cotton 
bagging at twenty per cent.; sail cloth at the same; 
which in the act was reduced to fifteen per cent. On 
brown sugar two and a half cents per pound, which, 
during the passage of the bill, was increased to three. 

This, construe it as you will, is the full extent of the 
celebrated pledge of protection said to have been given. 
This is the tariff, for voting in favor of which some of the 
the Southern gentlemen, and, indeed, the whole Southern 
States, have been praised for their magnanimity, or 
taunted for their inconsistency, just as it suited the tem- 
per or the interest of their opponents. On this point, 
I am a disinterested witness. I have no part either in 
the blame or commendation. My colleague (Mr. Forsyth) 
and myself vainly endeavored to reduce the duty on 
cotton and woollen manufactures to twenty per cent. 
Upon our motions for that purpose, Mr. Lowndes, who 
is now claimed as a patron of protection, voted with 
us; and when we failed, my colleague and myself voted 
against the passage of the bill. 

Now, sir, 1 totally deny that any one can acquire a per- 
manent right to the continuance of taxes on his fellow- 
citizens unless he is a public creditor. If the higher duties 
are injurious, unjust, or unnecessaty, no one čan claim 
their continuance asa matter of right. But, waiving 
that point, I say, if there was any pledge given by our 
legislation in 1816, that pledge has been amply redeemed. 
If faith has been broken, it has been broken not by us, 
but by the manufacturers. If the compromise of interests 
then made has been violated, we did not violate it, but 
they themselves. Sir, I for one Southern man am willing 
to go back to the tariff of 1816. Will the representatives 
of the manufacturing States go with me? You know they 
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will not! Sir, I repeat it, the compromise has been de- | of the Committee on Commerce and Manufactures, these 


parted from by our adversaries. Now for the proof. 
Under the influence of their repeated clamors and solici- 
tations, the duty on cottons has been increased, and the 
duty on woollens and iron more than doubled. I might 
say, indeed, the duties have been advanced upon every 
thing which any manufacturer in this country made, or 
said he could make, if he had adequate protection ; thatis, 
if you loaded the foreign article with a prohibitory tax. 
Now, sir, let me particularize. The pledge was in favor 


of coarse cottons. Have they not excluded the East India 


fabrics? Have they not entire possession of the home 
market? Is it not ostentatiously repeated, usgue ad nau- 
seam, that they need no protection, even by those who 
insist on its continuance? Very well, sir. What is 
now asked? Why, we must protect fine cottons, chintzes, 
ealicoes, and printed goods, Sir, I can find no pledge for 
that. 1 return to Mr. Dallas’s report, and find these 
enumerated among the third class: cotton manufactures 
of the finer kinds, muslins, nankeens, chintzes, stained 
and printed cottons of all descriptions; and he tells us 
that these are subjects for revenue merely ; that they are 
not the objects of American capital, industry, and enter- 
prise, and that the policy of the Government is to protect 
and not to create manufactures. ` Now, sir, in 1824, at 
the instance of the manufacturers, the duty on cottons 
was raised, so as to enable them to make finer goods. 
In 1828, they wanted further protection on finer goods, 
and on calicoes, &e.; and the duty necessary to afford 
them protection upon printed fabrics was stated by one 
of their number, before the committee, on oath, at 
seventy per cent, In 1832, we are to give whatever is 
requisite upon this pledge of 1816. This one example 
may serve forall. Sir, the obvious truth is, that as 
soon as the profits of the manufacturers were reduced in 
the class of articles which were fully protected, such as 
coarse cottons, to a fair average with other profits, they 
began to devise the meuns of escaping from the effects 
of domestic competition, by manufacturing a finer article, 
which Congress in turn were adjured, almost required to 
protect, in the sacred name of public faith, and upon the 
stale pretenceof the pledge of 1816. I might enumerate 
several articles that in 1816 were subjected to a revenue 
duty because they did not enter into competition with 
our manufactures, which in 1824 and 1828 claimed and 
obtained protection or prohibitory duties, now proposed 
to be continued or increased. Among them, besides 
cotton and woollen goods, are manufactures of hemp, 
china ware and glass, hardware and ironmongery. I 
will not trouble the committee by naming the articles. 
They embrace almost every thing te which protection 
was not pledged in 1816, and include all that the citi- 
zens of the South feel particularly oppressive—the iron, 
the manufactures of iron, which they use on their farms 
or plantations, their cotton bagging, and the clothing 
for themselves and their slaves. I may not, however, 
omit to. notice another curious departure from the com- 
promise of 1816, on the part of the manufacturers. The 
pledge of protection, then, if any, was to the coarser 
woollen fabrics, and a few of the finer kinds. It has 
since been found that, in the coarser fabrics, our manu- 
factures cannot compete with the cheaper wool and 
cheaper labor of foreign countries; and it is proposed, 
as a great boon to the South, to give up the dutiés on 
plains, costing not more than thirty-five cents a square 
yard, and on blankets costing not more than seventy- 
five cents each; that is to say, upon such elothing as no 
Southern planter would give his slaves, unless he in- 
tended to be indicted for cruelty to them; and such 
blankets as are called saddle blankets, intended for 
horses, not men; provided we will consent, in return, to 
increase the duty upon other woollens to eighty per 
cent. | f ` . 

“But what further were we told in 1816? Sir, we were 
told, and I refer to the report of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who sits near me, [Mr. Newron, }-then chairman 


great interests had not yet been divorced ; to the mem- 
‘bers of this House who were in Congress then, and to 
the speeches of the manufacturers’ friends at that time to 
prove it: we were told that, in a very few years, manu- 
factures would require no protection; they would sup- 
ply the country, and even pay internal taxes if necessary, 
Accordingly, the duties of 1816 were upon a progres- 
sively diminished scale. Notone of them, however, has 
been allowed to diminish, while those on every im- 
portant manufacture have been greatly increased. Have 
i not a right then to say it is not us, but the manufac- . 
turers, who have violated the pledge and compromise 
of 1816? 

As to the taunts which are thrown out against South- 
ern gentlemen who voted for the tariff of 1816, I might 
disregard them, as personally they concern me not; but 
so far as they concern the argument, what are they? 
With whatare the Southern-men reproached? They 
voted for a tariff, partly for revenue, partly protective, 
intended to operate for a limited term, and progressive- 
ly diminishing. They have seen it increased, and de- 
clared perpetual. They have borne the evil for sixteen 
years: and now, those who have reaped the benefit 
during the same period upbraid them with their 
generosity | 

As to the charge of inconsistency, they might well 
retort i. How many of the most eloquent and able 
friends of free trade from the East and North, at that 
day, are now among the advocates of restrictions and 
prohibitions? Sir, it were an unprofitable inquiry, and 
I will not pursue it. 

Sir, it has beensaid again and again, that it is impossi- 
ble the inequality of taxation and expenditure should 
be so great and shocking as it is represented, or its ef- 
fects so desolating as they have been described ; and it 
is urged that no population would have submitted thus 
long to a system so pernicious. Sir, such a cóndition 
of things never would have been endured, for any 
length of time, by a people among whom slavery did 
not exist. But where it does, the pressure of excessive 
taxation and unwise restrictions are first felt by the 
master, not by the slave. The latter must receive sub- 
sistence in return for his labor, and can seldom receive 
more. In countries which employ free labor, distress 
falls first and heaviest on wages. But the slave receives 
no wages. Where slavery exists, therefore, the first 
shock is on capital. Oppression, therefore, may be en- 
dured longer, because it bears upon a class who have 
further to fall. But the moment it begins to affect the 
slave, the ruin is utter and irremediable. 

But we are told, and we have heard it more than once, 
that the South have altogether mistaken the cause of their 
distress; it all arises from over-production. The doctors 
who feel our pulse, shake their heads, and thus learnedly 
name our disease, remind one of the political quacks so 
facetiously described by the witty poet in his Odes on 
Cash, Corn, and Catholics. But to be serious: the pro- 
position involves a curious parodox. We hear, and there 
is scarcely any one who doubts it, that the sufferings of 
the old world arise principally from an overcrowded pop- 
ulation. Philosophers tell us that there is a tendency 
in population to increase faster than food, and consequent- 
ly in process of time it presses against the means of sub- 
sistence. This law, so clearly and elaborately developed 
by Mr. Malthus, is now generally received as a funda- 
mental truth, if there be any such in political economy. 
If there be none, then our adversaries can never convince 
us that taxation is a blessing. Well, sir, there are too 
many people in Europe. Over-population is their evil. 
How isitin America? Here we have too much cotton, rice, 
flour, tobacco, sugar, coffee, cocoa, fish, beef, pork, and 
every thing else. Over-production is our evil. Thats 
to say, there are in the aggregate of Europe and America 
too many mouths, and too much to putin them; too much 
to wear, and too many backs to put it on, Do not gen- 
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tlemen perceive that inereased production is the natural 
cause of increased demand? ‘That, though there may 
be too much of one article, there cannot be an-over- 
production of every thing? Is there any doubt that 
every one would have double as much'of the comforts 
and ‘luxuries of life if he could? Is there a laboring 
man in this country who would not wear a broadclotlt 
coat if-he could get it? Is there an English laborer 
who would not have half a dozen calico gowns for his 
wife, and a dozen cotton shirts for himself, if he could 
affordit? Would he not smoke his pipe, if tobacco was 
within his reach, every night, and eat a rice pudding, 
if it was in his power, every Sunday? Would he not, 
in like manner, consume more coffee and sugar, if he 
could, just as we would consume more cotton, and linen, 
and woollen goods, and hardware and cutlery, if we 
could? How is it, then, that where there is abundance 
of all the necessaries of life, a superfluity of agricultural 
roduce in one part of the world, and an excess of popu- 
ation and manufactures in another, the one should not 
be allowed to exchange the products of his cheap labor 
for the products of. the other's rich soil? Sir, it is not 
over-production that afflicts the new world, or over- 
population the old, so much as the folly and wickedness 
of rulers and statesmen, excessive taxation, and unwise 
restrictions on industry. Too much is taken from thé 
` fruits of labor, and too little liberty left to it. The reme- 
dies are free trade and cheap Governments, One can- 
not help remarking in this, as in many other instances, 
how much the order of Providence, beneficent and beau- 
tiful in itself, is thwarted by the ingorance and way- 
wardness of man! 

On fresh soils one man can make food for six; there 
will, therefore, be surplus food for five: At the same 
time, from the imperfect state of manufactures, it may 
take three or four to make clothes for six. As the best 
lands are taken up, and the worst are brought into use, 
it will take five men to make food for the same number. 
But, owing to the increased power of machinery by this 
time, one man can make clothes for six; and in this 
way the improvements in machinery tend to support 
population, by aiding it to overcome the difficulty of 
extracting subsistence from poor soils, 

` Sir, I regretted to hear the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Davis] say that he never read books of politi- 
caleconomy. Even that gentleman might be very much 
improved by such studies. He, it seems, however, pre- 
fers trusting to common sense. Sir, common sense is a 
guide which no man of common sense follows, except in 
the absence of scientific knowledge. Thus, to borrow 
the admirable illustration of Dr. Wheatley, a sailor will 
talk of curing a disease according to the treatment pre- 
seribed by common sense; but he would laugh at any 
one who imagined a ship might be navigated in the 
same manner. Sir, a lawyer, if he pleases, may consult 
common sense in matters of political economy; but if 
any one advised with him who insisted that he would 
manage his lawsuit himself, and with a total disregard 
of technical science and forms, assuredly he could not 
avoid telling him he would have a fool for his client. 
Sir, if the gentleman ever did, or could be persuaded to 
read books of political economy, I would recommend 
him to read Torrens and Senior, where this matter is 
ably and clearly treated. To return to it, sir, what are 
the results of the extravagance and unwise intermed- 
dling of Government? In consequence of exorbitant 
taxation and foolish restrictions, we hear the manufac- 
turers of Europe lamenting their ruin by the invention 
of machines which increase their productive power a 
hundred fold, and the agriculturists of America exclaim- 
ing against over-production, unrewarded labor, and the 
glut of markets. Both parties would desire nothing 
petter than to exchange their respective commodities ; 
but the perverse legislation of man interferes, and re- 
fuses them permission. 


I beg leave, in this place, to say a word or two in re- 


lation to the bill reported by the Committee of Ways 


and Means. Asa member of the committee, that. bill 
received my assent. It proposed to raise the sum re- 
quired for the expenditures of Government, by an equal 
and general ad valorem duty. Gentlemen will bear in 
mind that it was reported asa revenue measure. No- 
thing but the question of revenue was referred to that 
committee. All that regarded the protection of manu- 
factures went to another. Now, the committee may 
have erred in their estimate of revenue or of expendi- 
ture. They may have been too profuse, or too parsimo- 
nious, in their allowance to some or all the objects of 
disbursements. ‘Chis is matter of opinion, and there is 
ample room for every one to indulge hisown, Butthey 
have been blamed for reporting an equal ad valorem 
duty. On this ground I am ready to vindicate them. — 
Considered merely as a revenue measure, I am ready to 
maintain a uniform ad valorem duty to be the fairest 
and most equal method in which an impost on imports 
can be collected. For example, if a heavy duty is im- 

sed on manufactures of leather, while raw hides are 
admitted free, the shoemakers and saddlers have a mo- 
nopoly of the home market. On thatpart of their man- 
ufacture which they consume themselves, they pay no 
duty. On that which they sell they may charge a part 
or the whole of the duties which they pay on other con- 
sumable articles. The consumer of shoes or saddles can- 
not avoid paying this enhanced price, because he must 
pay more for the foreign article, loaded as it is with the 
heavy duty. They are, indeed, enabled to charge their 
own price, except in so far as that price is kept down by 
domestic competition. But, if leather and raw hides are 
admitted only at an equal ad valorem duty, the shoe- 
maker pays tax on what he consumes of his own com- 
modity, and he cannot charge on what he sells, in the 
shape of an increased price, the taxes he pays on other 
dutiable articles which he consumes: for, if he did, his 
domestic manufacture would be dearer than the foreign 
one, and the consumer would of course prefer the cheap- 
er foreign article. The consumer, therefore, would be 
secured against all unjust and unequal impositions. He 
would pay only his own share of the tax. There is ano- 
ther advantage of ad valorem duties. They adapt them - 
selves to the rise and fall of prices. When goods fall, 
the duty falls with the goods, When they rise, it rises. 
This is not the case with specific duties. Nor is the 
distinction unimportant. So great and rapid are the 
changes of price, particularly of manufactured commo- 
dities, that a specific duty, moderate when imposed, in 
the course of a few years may become excessive or pro- 
hibitory. 

This brings me to the consideration of the fall of prices, 
to which I promised again to recur. The manufacturers 
and their friends have literally stunned us with repeated 
asseverations of the wonderful fall in the prices of domes- 
tic manufactures since 1816. This fall is cited as conclu- 
sive evidence of their perfection and utility. Now, it so 
happens, sir, that there has been a much greater fall of 
prices in England. It may not be generally known, be- 
cause the goods, many of them being subject to prohibi- 
tory duties, do not come in; but our merchants know it. 
The reasons of this fall are, first, and slightest, a small de- 
crease in the quantity of precious metals. Next, and by 
far the most important, the vastly increased quantity and 
power of machinery. The power of the five millions of 
working adults computed to be engaged in the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, aided by their machinery, is esti- 
mated by the chairman of the Committee on Mannfac- 
tures, [Mr. Apams,] in his report, to be equal to the un- 
assisted labor of two hundred millions, and by Mr. Owen 
to that of four hundred millions of people. Before the 
introduction of the spinningjenny, the consumption of 
cotton wool in England did not amount to one hundred 
thousand pounds, In 1829 it amounted to one hundred 
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and ninety millions. Since the power-loom came into 
use, the quantity of cloth manufactured there for home 
consumption inereased from two hundred and twenty- 
seven millions of yards, the average annual amount be- 
tween the years 1816 and 1820, to four hundred mil- 
lions, the annual average froin 1824 to 1828. Very 
satisfactory proof of the decline of manufacturing prices 


in Great Britain may be found in the documents on that, 


subject sent to us from the treasury. But, as the state- 
merits of merchants in such cases are represented as 
interested, and, therefore, not entitled to implicit faith, 
Ihave supplied myself with other evidence still more 
conelusive. It is known that returns are made to the 
custom-houses of Great Britain of all the exports of 
the kingdom. Their official and declared value are 
there stated. The official value is that fixed by law in 
1695. Itno longer answers, therefore, as a statement 
of present value, but it serves as a sufficiently correct 
measure of quantity. The declared value is the actual 
market value at the time of entry. This the merchant 
seldom or never has any particular inducement to ex- 
aggerate or diminish. On these data I have constructed 
the following table, showing the depreciation since 
1816. The statements are extracted from the returns to 
Parliament. 


COTTON GOODS, 


Official value. Declared value. 
1816 £16,835,124 £18,072,747 
18380 81,810,474 13,420,536 


The quantity of £31,810,474 ought, at the prices of 
1816, to have been worth, in 1830, £25,518,667 ; they 
were only £18,420,536; depreciation ninety per cent. 
What cost one dollar in 1816, cost only ten cents in 
1830. 

WOOLLEN GOODS. 


Official value, Declared value. 
1816 £5,586,564 £7,844,855 
1829 5,860,777 4,656,800 


The £5,360,777 official, ought, in 1829, to have been 
svorth, at the prices of 1816, £7,509,878 actual value ; 
instead of that, they were worth only £4,656,800: de- 
preciation thirty-seven and a half per cent. 


HARDWARE AND CUTLERY. 


Official value, Declared value, 
1816 £782,896 £1,987,082 
1829 165,787 1,389,515 


The depreciation twenty-eight and a half per cent. 
The £765,757 should, at the prices of 1816, have been 
worth £1,943,851. 

IRON AND STEEL. 
Official value, Declared yalue.} 
1816 £1,060,668 £1,095,637 
1829 1,081,281 648,023 
The £1,081,281,iin 1829, should have been worth 
£1,115,971, at the prices of 1816. It was really worth 
only £648,033 ; depreciation forty-one and three-fourths 
per cent. i 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] de- 
clares that a law to diminish the protecting duties is a 
law to reduce the wages of free labor, and to produce 
poverty and misery. This proposition gives room to 
many serious reflections. 


In the first place, then, I ask, when wasit ever heard |. 


that a diminution of the taxes paid by a people reduced 
their wages, and brought them to poverty and misery? 
It is said the free laborers pay an equal portion.of these 
taxes. If they do, how are they to be injured by their 
repeal? Jf they desire the continuance of these taxes, 
therefore, it is clearly because they are receivers and 
not payers; it is because they operate to keep up their 
wages, at the expense of others. a 

Again, if a law to lessen taxation is a law to reduce 
the wages of free Isbor, then the existing laws are laws 
to raise the wageafof free laborers. 


| must be tl 


I might ask, where did Congress acquire the power 
to regulate wages of labor by their legislation ; to raise 
those wages in one quarter of the cousitry, and to de- 
press them in another? But I will not enter inte any 
constitutional discussion ; I have not time or strength. 
But this I will ask, if the wages of free labor are raised 
by existing legislation, at whose expense are they raised? 
Certainly not at the expense of the manufacturing eapi- 
talists. 

Will any one contend for a proposition so absurd upon 
its face, as that the wages of free labor are raised 
through the instrumentality of the tariff, at the expense 
of the free laborers? If not, what follows? Either that 
the wages of free labor are raised, and nobody pays the 
increase, or that these enhanced wages are paid by the 
citizens of the Southern States. 

i wilt not insult your understanding by the question, 
Is this just? I will not ask how long it ¢an be endured, 
But I will ask if it does not force upon us this most 
grave reflection. If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is correct in his argument, he has established an irrecon- 
cilable difference of interest between the manufacturing 
and planting States; and, instead of vainly endeavoring 
to conciliate what can never be reconciled, we should 
be better employed in making arrangements fora peace- 
able separation ; in saying to each other, like the patri- 
arch, “Weare brethren, let there beno strife between us.” 

There is another consideration well worthy of some 
thought by the manufacturing States. 

If, indeed, the wages of free labor are regulated by 
the tariff, then the effect of the tariff is to render the 
free laborers of the country entirely dependent upon 
Government for employment and subsistence. While it 
inereuses the affluence of the wealthy capitalist, and les- 
sens the comforts of the poor consumer, it holds free 
labor (whut a solecism to call it free!) in the chains of 
absolute dependence. 

So long as the operatives ean be fed at our expense, it 
is all well; but what if we refuse them pasture? Whatif 
they must look elsewhere? Are gentlemen aware of the 
application they may make of the lessons taught them? 

“When the poor have nothing to eat,” said Citizen 
Rousseau, “they feed upon the rich,” Having taught 
them to live upon us, they will next insist on living 
upon you. 


“Tn peace “tis fair to Hive upon one’s frionds.” 


This is what Athens taught her citizens, when she 
paid them for attending the public assemblies This 
the populace of Rome learned, when accustomed to their 
daily donative of bread and shows. 

This is the tendency of all Governments which eor- 
rupt the people with their own money, or whose demas 
gogues buy power by sacrificing one part of the popula- 
tion to the cupidity of the rest. 

The approved method of doing this, in modern times, 
is by laws cramping and fettering industry, under the 
plea of protecting it from foreign competition, Surely 
and silently they proceed, making the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer, until at last comes anarchy, with the 
plausible pretext of restoring natural equality; Agr 
rian laws, and dreams of freedom; the thousand ty- 
rants, and the last sad shelter of a single despot. 

Sir, the epitome of modern history is written in the 
titles of modern statistics: war, taxation, debt, pensions, 
sinecures, restrictions, annfactures corn laws, banks 

aper money, overtrading, insolvency, pauperism, crime, 
ee lution. What, in eat is he T opnaition of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? I say it without offence 
to any one. Js it not that the manufacturing papuls- 
tion being paupers, who cannot support themselves. by 
their labor at its natural market price, the deficiency 
must be made up by our legislative provisions; and, if 
we destroy this additional supply, poverty and suffering 


e consequence? 
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Sir, I cannot yield my assent to either of the conclu- 
sions that result from the argument of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis] If Idid I should de- 
apair of the Union. But it is precisely because I.do not 
believe there is au irreconcilable hostility between the 
interests of the North and South; it is because I do not 
believe the manufacturing laborers are dependent upon 
the parish relief which our. legislation ma j afford, that 
L entertain hopes of ultimately adjusting this pernicious 
controversy, with the aid of time and mutual forbear- 
ance. I do not think that keeping up the money price 
oftabor, by an artificial system of restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, is of any real benefit tothe laborer. You 
nominally raise his wages, to be sure; but as every 
thing he eats, drinks, and wears, rises also, he is no 
better off. On the other hand, if you repeal all duties 
not intended for revenue, the money wages of manufac- 
turing may, for a short time, undergo some depression ; 
but as all the articles of consumption will fall to a like 
extent, the laborer will be enabled to command just as 
many necessaries and comforts as before. i 

Thereis no irreconcilable hostility, therefore, in the 
interests of the two. great divisions of this country. 
Properly understood, they are alike. The most odious 
feature ofthis system is its inequality. Bad laws may 
indeed be passed, by mistaking the interest of a few for 
that of the whole. But will gentlemen take my word 
for the consequences of persisting in them? Or, ifnot 
mine, Cicero's? “ Qué autem parti civium consulunt par- 
tem negligunt, rem perniciosissimam in civitatem inducunt, 
seditionem atque discordiam.” 

Sir, I have attempted a free, but fair examination of 
the principal grounds upon which restriction, under the 
name of protection, is supported. I have endeavored 
to show that it did not contribute to the national 
wealth; that it does not aid the national defence; that 
there has been no pledge of the publio faith to the sys- 
tem now sought to be established, 

Why, then, I may be asked, would you agree to any 
modification of a principle so objectionable? Why not 
wage a war of extermination againstit altogether? Be- 
cause its abolition is not-now practicable. The public 
mindis not prepared for it. Because, in the next place, 
I believe less mischief will be done by a moderate and 
gradual, than by a sudden and violent change. Many 
manufactures may be preserved. It is true they have 
been a long time learning to go forward of themselves. 
But some of them are now undoubtedly able to stand 
alone; they should be made to doso. The annual in- 
erease of capital, the gradual diminution of wages, and 
progressive improvement of machinery, will enable 
others, after a few more years, to stand the shock of 
foreign competition. To'the rest, which cannot be pre- 
served exoept at a greater cost than they are worth, 
time, through the instrumentality of a stock slowly de- 
preciating in successive hands, will give all that it were 
wise to ask—a happy Zuthanasia. 

For these reasons I would not hesitate to vote for any 
bill, although it imposed some duties higher than were 
required for mere revenue, if it would restore, to any 
material extent, equality of taxation, diminish the re- 
venue, and tranquillize the country. This bill, in my 
opinion, is not calculated to do either, and therefore un- 
less it is greatly improved, I cannot support it. . 


WEDNESDAY, June 18. i 
Mr. RANDOLPH’S ACCOUNTS. 


The following resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Stang, came up for consideration, viz. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be di- 
rected to communicate to this House a detailed statement 
of the allowances which have been claimed or made on 

. account of outfits, salaries, and contingencies, to John 
Randolph, late envoy, &c., to Russia, and to John Ran- 
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dolph Clay, late Secretary of legation to said’ mission, 
stating therein the time when the salary of each .com- 
menced, and when that ‘of the said minister terminated: 

Mr. SLADE said that be had offered the resolution in 
consequence of having been unable to obtain the infor- 
mation it called for, by a personat application at the 
tr ; the answer to such à application having been 
that the statement could only be given on a call from 
one of the Houses of Congress. — 

Mr. SPEIGHT rose to ace of the gentleman from 
Vermont what object he could possibly have in view in 
calling for such a statement as that mentioned in the 
resolution. Every body knew that Mr. Randolph had 
received the salary and outfit usually paid to our minis- 
ters to foreign courts. The House had now (as his friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] had observed) enjoyed 
peace and tranquillity for a fortnight past; but now a 
resolution was introduced, the object of which seemed’ 
to be to impress the public mind with a belief that there 
was in Mr. Randolph’s case something kept behind the 
curtain. Every body knew that when that gentleman 
had been appointed minister to the court of St. Peters- 
burg, hehad had permission, if the state of his health 
should require it, to leave that court fora milder cli- 
mate. He had done so, and, in consequence, the whole 
army of opposition prints had teemed with such ator- 
rent of abuse upon that minister, and those who sent 
him, as never had its equal. And now this resolution 
was brought forward at the time when, in all proba» 
bility, the individual assailed was breathing his last ; 
for, according to the latest accounts, it was but too 
probable that Mr. Randolph now existed no more. If 
the gentleman would amend his resolution so as to make 
it general in its application, Mr. S. would have no ob- 
jections to it; and even as it was, he did not know that 
he should vote against it ; but he should like, at least, to 
hear some’ reason alleged in ita favor. 

Mr. CARSON said he did not wish to hear the re- 
sponse of the gentleman from Vermont, or tó hear any 
thing more said upon the subject; he therefore moved’ 
to lay the resolution on the table, 

. On this motion, Mr, SLADE demanded the yeas and 
nays; which, being taken, stood as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, 
Allison, Anderson, Angel, Ashley, John S, Barbour, 
James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
‘Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, 
Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, 
Clayton, Coke, Conner, Craig, Crawford, Davenport, 
Dayan, Doubleday, Fitzgerald, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, 
Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, W. Hall, Harper, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Ihre, Irvin, 
Isacks, Jarvis, Jewett, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, 
C. ©. Johnston, Kavanagh, Kennon, Jobn King, 
Henry King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, 
Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, William McCoy, 
McKay, Nuckolls, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, E. C. Reed, 
Rencher, Roane, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, 
Speight, Standifer,. Stephens, Stewart, P. Thomas, 
Wiley Thompson, Ward, . Wardwell, Weeks, Ed- 
ward D. White, Campbell P. White, Wilde, Worthing- 
ton.—94. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Appleton, Archer, Arm- 
strong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes, Barber, Barn- 
well, Barringer, Barstow, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, 
Burges, Cahoon, Chandler, Choate, Collier, L. Condict, 
E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, _ 
Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, De- 
wart, Dickson, Drayton, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua 
Evans, E. Everett, H. Everett, Felder, Foster, Grennell, 
Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, Kendall, 
Adam King, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert MeCoy, , 
McDuffie, MeKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Patton, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, 
Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Slade, Southard, 
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Spence, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, F. Thomas, John 
Thomson, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, 
Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, E. Whittle- 
sey, F. Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Williams, Young.—92. 


BANK. OF. THE. UNITED STATES. 


The: bill for rechartering the bank of the United 
States coming up for consideration, © ` í 
Mr. WAYNE withdrew his motion to postpone the 
consideration of the Dill to the first Monday of July 
next, whéreupób, ° 5 7" Tia: a 
“Mr, McDUFFIE moved that the consideration of the 
bill’ be postponed to Monday next. He was desirous to 
keep thé bill within the control of the House. Gentle- 
men would have évery opportunity of offering amend- 
ments which they would have if the bill were in com- 
mittee ; and the House would have it in its power to 
closé the debate within any reasonable time, so as to pre- 
vent the necessity of putting off the day of adjournment. 
He, therefore; thought that gentlemen on both sides, the 
opponents as ‘well ‘as the advocates of the bank, who 
were, as he'was, favorable to an early adjournment, 
should of course be, in favor of the motion he had made. 
~ Mr. WAYNE objected to the motion of the gentleman, 
[Mr McDurriz,] because, besides being calculated to cre- 
ate an expectation abroad that the bank bill would cer- 
tainly be acted upon on Monday next, or at some time 
in this session, he thought the interests of the bank and 
thosé of the country at’ large required such a reference 
of the bill to-day, as would indicate to the public and 
to ourselves the direction which would be given to it for 
discussion. The proper reference would be to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, as that 
was the course given to all bills of importance. In all 
bills not originating in this House, but sent to it from 
the Senate, it was the uniform course; and when they 
were important, the reference to a Committee of the 
‘Whole House on the state of the Union was usually pre- 
ceded by a reference to a select or to some one of the 
standing committees of the House, that the contents and 
principles of bills might undergo that cautious scrutiny 
which experiencé has shown was necessary to correct 
legislation. 


Mr. W. knew if the motion ‘prevailed, that 
it would be in his power whenever the bill came up for 
consideration, to move the reference of it as he had sug- 
gested, and which was according to the usual course of 
business; and he would do so, because it was only by 
such a direction of it that amendments could be offered 
and be fully discussed. By any other reference, though 
amendments might be offered, as the gentleman had 
said, yet, in the present temper of all of us to close this 
session, he apprehended that some one favorable to the 
bill, might, by a call for the previous question, cut off 
all amendments and a full discussion of the subject. If 
the supporters of the bill, however, chose to take a 
course to-day which would leave it uncertain what was 
to be done with it, and a course hereafter which would 
enable them to use the power of calling the previous 

. question to force the bill through the House without full 
discussion, Mr, W. regretted that having the power, which 
they think they have, they will not use it at once to set- 
tle the public mind as to what their intentions were in 
regard to the bill at this session ; and if the latter course 
should be ‘pursued, which'he had intimated must be, 
his consolation was that it could tiot fail to be followed 
by a reaction, which would be favorable to the views he 
entertained upon the subject. However, apart from the 
uncertainty which will exist in the publie mind as to 
what this House intended to do during the session, if the 
gentleman's” motion” prevailed, hé was indifferent as to 

what might be its result, Mr. W. concluded by saying 
that having withdrawn the motion he had made yester- 
day, he had only taken the occasion to express his wish 
that this bill might take the ordinary course of all bills 
of importance, and he would himself advocate the ref- 


erence of it to a select committee, or to the Committee 
of Waysand Means, which had always been done before 
when a bank charter had been applied for, if the advan: 
ced stage of the session did not admonish him that the 
usual course, rigidly pursued at this time, might be eon: 
sidered an indirect way of getting rid of the subject. If 
will be remarked, however, by the public, that any de: 
parture’ from our uniform course of legislation will be 
eaused by a want of time, and the correct inference fron 
that will be, that we are not ina situation to consider 
the subject as it deserved. ie i . 

Mr. R., M. JOHNSON said he was unwilling that any 
proposition should succeed which might interfere with 
the discussion of the tariff question. He hoped the dis- 
cussion of this subject would not be protracted beyond 
Saturday next; and he desired to ask of the gentleman 
from South Carolina whether the postponement of the 
bank bill tö Monday next would interfere with the tar. 
iff discussion, should that discussion continue till then, 

Mr. McDUFFIE replied, that ‘should. the tariff not 
have been disposed of by Monday, it was his purpose to 
move for the postponement of the bank question from 
day to day, until the tariff debate should close. Noth: 
ing, not even the bank question itself, should, by his 
consent, postpone the settlement of that all-important 
subject. eee 

In making the motion he had done, Mr. McD. said that 
he had the decided approbation of most of the enemiea 
of the bank: because, should the bill get into commit. 
tee, any minority, however small, might, by perpetually 
multiplying amendments, keep off the final question, 
and the adjournment of the House as long as they pleas 
ed. He desired to keep the subject in the hands of the 
whole House. Should the majority abuse their power 
over the debate, it would then be time enough for gen: 
tlemen to complain. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, said he hoped the motion 
of the gentleman from South Carolina would prevail. 
He believed that every gentleman in the House had 
made up his mind upon the bank question; however 
long the debate, he presumed that not a vote would be 
changed. It was his hearty desire to get a decision on 
the bill. He was prepared now, and at all times, to vote 
against the bank, and he desired an opportunity to do 
so speedily. He hoped the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina would prevail. 

Mr. McDUFFIE modified his motion so as to make 
the bank bill the special order of the day for Monday; 
and, after some farther consideration, it was so ordered, : 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on Publie 
Lands, having some days since reported a bill from the 
Senate to grant the right of pre-emption to settlers on 
the public lands, with an amendment proposing to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and insert a different 
bill, 

Mr. IRVIN moved the following addition to Mr. Wiar 
LIFFE'’S amendment: 

Szo. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Register 
and Receiver of the proper land district shall each be 
entitled to receive a fee of fifty cents from all persons 
securing rights of pre-emption under this act, and under 
the act passed on the 5th of April, 1882, entitled, An 
act supplementary to the several laws for the sale of 
public lands. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the proposed amend- 
ment had the approbation of the Committee on Publie 


Lands. . 

Mr. VINTON said he wished to have the amendment 
modified, by inserting, as a guard, the same provision 
as had been in the pre-emption law of 1830, viz. that 
all assignments of the right of pre-emption made before 
the issuing of the patent for the land should be null and 
void. : 
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Mr. IRVIN did nót accept the modification ; and the 
testion being taken, his amendment: was adopted. - 
Mi. VINTON then offered an atnendment, proposing 
the insertion of the clause he had before mentioned; he 
said it was aliteral transcript from the act of 1880." 

Mr, WICKLIFFE observed that this was the very 
clause which the House, during the present session, Had 
repealed, It had produced ‘no good effect, and only 
placed the nian who had settled on the public lands: and 
paid-the money for his improvement, in. a worse condi- 
tion, if he degired to sell, than the purchasers at public 
duction, He might be prevented from-selling: for ‘years, 
while the other would be able to sell his land the very 
day after he purchased it. Ifany other guard could be 
devised for accomplishing the object he had at heart, 
Mr. W. would be very willing to adopt it. He was act- 
ing in this matter bona-jide. He had no wish to further 
the designs of speculators, but, on the contrary, wished 
to'guard the rights of the honest housekeepers, . 
Mt. VINTON said he had no doubt that, should the 
proviso be inserted, the gentleman would ‘have influence 
enough to get it repealed, But when it had been re- 
pedled before, My. V. had received information from the 
most authentic sources that the repeal: had operated 
very beneficially to the speculators, who had thereby 
been enabled to avail themselves of many bad titles 
that they otherwise could not have converted to their 
. purposes. That clause had been the only guard which 
prevented them from abusing the law. Tt was well 

nown that they located individuals as their agents 
all over the country, who claimed the benefit of the 
law, as if they had been bona fide settlers, , 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he had no desire for ù long de- 
bate, and would withdraw his opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

:- Mr. VINTON resumed, and proceeded to describe the 
opérations of speculators in getting their agents located 
upon the most valtable spots, and advancing the money 
which was to be paid. The effect of tlie amendment 


would be, tliat, in such cases, the individual settling | 


might hold on upon the land, and ‘the speculator would 
be unable to dispossess hirn; his title being good in law, 
there would be no resort. but to a court of chancery ; 
but as. the transaction was fraudulent in its nature, that 
resort would be unayailing. The practice would, there- 
foré, be abandoned. 

The aihendment was agreed to. f 

The. question now being on the amendment of the 
committee as amended, 

Mr. VINTON hoped that it would not be adopted, 
and that the House would retain the bill from the Sen- 
ate in its original form. The pre-emption@aw of 1830 
had passed on one of the last nights of the session, al- 
most without debate, and notwithstanding the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office had sent a communi- 
cation to the House to show the inconvenience that must 
follow,“and had submitted a plat to make them the 
more clearly apparent. The effect of. the law must of 
necessity be to suspend the sales of the public lands; 
for as it enabled a man who had put a house upon one 
tract of eighty acres to take up any one of all the tracts 
around him, it remained uncertain which he would take, 
and no patent could issue for any one of them until that 
was determined. Since then a bill had been framed extend- 
ing his privilege to tracts of forty acrés, and the effect of 
the present amendment would be to allow the -settler 
to take his choice..of three other ‘forty acre tracts, 
besides that on which he had located himself, out 
of twenty-five or thirty such tracts which Jay around 
him, The result of this must be a suspension of the 
sales of the public lands. The Senate's bill simply 
proposed to extend to persons who had, without their 
own fault, been unable, in consequence of the mistake 
of the Government's officer, to present the proof of their 
possession and improvement within the time prescribed 

y the act, the right to do so within a longer period 


than that act had provided. It had been objected to 

the law of 1830, that it would be equivalent to passing“ 
a perpetual law of the same kind, and would operate as 
a perpetual encouragement to this class of ‘people to rùn 


-| over the public lands, aud then. to come to that Hoüsé 


with “endless applicati 
cates of the last pre-em 
that if they would: onl 
never again be troubled wi 
now an amendment was off 
system far beyond ‘any thing 
1830. 


8 for pre-emption, © The ad'vo- 
tion bill had assured thie House, 
ass that Jaw, they should 
& similar application. But 

d which went to carry the 


had given no such pledge. i 


Mr, ISACKS said’ that he was ‘probably one of the 
persons alluded to, as something he had said ‘at that 
time might have been construed into a pledge such as 
the gentleman had mentioned; but it had not had re- 
spect to the pre-emption law of 1830, but to the bill 
passed at that time for the relief of the. purchasers of 
the public lands. He had stated it was the last relief 
law. he hoped ever to see before Congress. ` 

Mr. VINTON now went into an enumeration of all 
the laws making grants or giving rights of pre-emption 
to settlers from 1808 to 1880. ee 

Mr. WICKLIFFE explained the object of the Senate’s 
bill as only extending the period within which the proof 
required under the act of 1880 might be rendered, but 
contended that there were many cases for which that 
law did not provide. ` He insisted on the unanimity with 
which the Comiiittee Gn Publie Lands had agreed to 
the amendment. |The only exception had been the late 
gentleman from Verniont, who had éntertained views of 
the whole pre-emption policy very similar to those’ én- 
tertained by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vintow.] 
That gentleman had applied to the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office while this amendment had been 
before'the committee, and he had received from him a 
communication of a very different character from that 
which had now been read, and in which the com- 
missioner recommends the adoption of the amendment, 
a copy of which had been submitted to him. If he had 


which he might deem injurious to the publie in resti, 
operating te 
supersede the salé of the public lands, the idea was un- 


vest the auction sales of those very abuses of which the 
gentleman complained. 
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Mr. IRVIN said that, in relation to the fears enter- 
tained by his colleague [Mr.. Vinton] that speculators 
would go in advance of the population, and secure to 
themselves valuable mill sites, he would state that there 
was a law passed in 1800, giving to every person who 
should commence the building of a mill on any part of 
the public lands, a pre-emption right to 160 acres around 
the spot... Nothing was more essential to the comfort of 
new settlers, and the prosperity of new settlements,’ than 
the erection of mills in their neighborhood. Mr. I. re- 
quested that the law might be read to which he alluded, 
and it was read accordingly. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, obtained the floor, and was 
commencing to reply to Mr. Vinton, when the hour as- 
signed for taking up the subject of the tariff arrived. 

Mr. VINTON hoped the gentleman from Alabama 
would be permitted to proceed. It had been his own 
fate, whenever he said a word on this subject, to bring 
down a whole battalion upon him, and he hoped the 
gentleman from Alabama would be allowed to pour in 
his fire. 

The further consideration of the subject was however 
postponed, and the House thereupon went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and resumed the consideration of 
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Mr. WILDE concluded his argument, as given above. 

Mr. CHOATE, of Massachusetts, then rose, and said 
he did not intend to engage in a general discussion. of 
this truly boundless subject. Such a discussion, extend- 
ing over the whole ground of debate, in imitation of the 
able examples which had been set, would be, within 
the limits of time which he had prescribed to himself, 
superficial and commonplace. Lengthened far enough 
to be at once comprehensive and thorough, if he were 
capable of conducting such a one, it would consume 
more time than the committee could spare, and demand 
more physical energy, if nothing else were wanting, than 
he possessed, 

I wish only, sir, said Mr. C., to submit some considera- 
tions upon a single one of all the topics which belong to 
this delicate and complex deliberation. I wish to pre- 
sent one reason only why you should not abolish, or 
substantially alter, the existing national protecting sys- 
tem. Much has been said for the producers \of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, and the consumers of imported Brit- 
ish goods. . I beg your indulgence while Isay something 
in behalf of that portion of the American people whom 
your legislation and word of honor have invited or com- 

elled to become manufacturers, or to connect their 
abor, their capital, their fortunes, their calculations for 
life, for themselves and for their children, remotely or 
directly with manufactures, and who are now menaced 
by an abandonment of that policy which has made 
them what they are, and placed them where they are. 

The question at this moment pending before the com- 
mittee, upon the amendment offered by my colleague 
[Mr. J. Davis] to the bill reported by the Committee on 
Manufactures, is, perhaps, a decisive question. If you 
adopt it with such modifications, and such further less 
important amendments as are understood to be matured, 
and in readiness to be presented, you decide to preserve, 
substantially unimpaired, the American system as now 
established, Something you will also do, I hope it may 
be thought to be much, for conciliation and concession. 
You reduce the revenue to the needs of the Government, 
or at least you efficiently, and in good faith, begin. the 
business of reduction. . From one, perhaps from. two 
articles, exclusively of Southern. consumption, and of 
great importance to the South, negro clothing and cot- 
ton bagging, the protecting duty: will, by exemption or 
drawback, be taken wholly away. But the general sys- 
tem of protection will remain untouched. ime 
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If, on the other hand, you reject this amendment, and 
pass the bill submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or that submitted by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
you prostrate that system. Looking at the rate of 
duties, and the mode and place of valuation therein pre- 
seribed, consulting with men in whose practical opin- 
ions I ought to have confidence, and judging as well as 
I may for myself, I am compelled to believe that each 
of those bills withdraws, and intends to withdraw, 
from our immature and springing manufactures, whatever 
of certain and substantial protection they now enjoy. 
The real question pending, therefore, is the broad one 
which gentlemen have discussed—Shall the existing pro- 
tective system be maintained, or shall it be overthrown, 
either by direct abolition, or by compromise? 

I have listened, sir, to this discussion with great inter- 
est. The magnitude of the consequences which all ad- 
mit depend on it, and the ability with which it has been 
sustained, have made it to me a memorable and instruc- 
tive occasion. Butin all that I have heard there has been 
only one plausible reason suggested for the abandonment 
of the protective system, That reason is, that the sys- 
tem operates with a local and partial severity upon the 
planting States. It is true that other considerationsare 
pressed in argument. The gentleman from Georgia, who 
has just resumed his seat, | Mr. ‘WiLpr, } does not confine 
himself exclusively to the sectional objection. Else- 
where, as well as in the South, there is hostility to the 
aystem. Elsewhere, as well as there, there are political 
economists and politicians who maintain that it rests 
upon an unsound theory of the wealth of. nations ; that 
it unduly depresses and unduly fosters individual inter- 
ests; that it is aristocratical and anti-republican in its 
tendencies, and that it produces, in the long run, national 
loss and national immorality, Elsewhere, as well as 
there, it produces some good and some evil, like all 
other contrivances of man ; and it divides public opin- 
ion, to some extent, like every other subject which ad- 
dresses itself to the reason and passions of man. Butl 
am sure I speak the sentiments of nine in ten of the 
committee when I say that, were it not for its alleged 
severity of pressure upon the South, there would be no 
plausibility whatsoever in this formidable attack upon it. 
But for this we should utterly reject the suggestion so 
often reiterated here and elsewhere, that the extinguish- 
ment of the national debt affords a fit opportunity for 
overthrowing it. We should see nothing at all of that 
crisis which inspires so much newspaper eloquence. 
What, but for this, should we do? Why, as a matter 
of course, as fast as we could, we should reduce the 
revenue to the wants of Government, but we should 
do this without so much as touching the principle of 
the protective portions of the tariff. Its details we 
might, now or hereafter, no doubt, re-examine. We 
might insert an item here, or strike out another there; 
we might restore the true value of the pound sterling; 
abolish the mysteries and abominations of minimums; 
alter the place and mode of appraising goeds; substi- 
tute cash payments of duties for credits; and if any 
interest affected by the general system should be found 
to suffer more or gain less than others, we might relieve 
it by exemption or drawback; but the system itself, 
in its general principle, grand outlines, and substantial 
construction, nobody would dream of tampering with: 

I repeat it, then, the only plausible ground of attack on 
this policy, here. assumed, is this, that it oppresses. the 
States. of the South; that it blights their harvests, 
blasts their fields, and causes the grass to grow on the 
wharves, andjin the great thoroughfares of their commer- 
cial cities ; that it enhances the prices of all they buy, 
and depresses the prices of all they sell. : 

To this argument of the South, various answers may be 
given. I shall. confine myself, as Ihave said, to one, and 
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a. plain, practical, and intelligible answer. It is 
E, that the iojuy which the abandonment of this 
policy will do. to the individuals, and to the interests 
and sections remotely or directly connected with, and de- 
pendent on, manufacturing and mechanical industry, and 
to the country, will outweigh, immeasurably, any ra- 
tional estimate of the good which it will do to the South. 

I take it, sir, if the fact be so, this is a proper argument 
to be addressed to the committee. -It-is a question of ex- 
pediency we are debating. “The greatest, good of the 
greatest number” is the turning consideration, is it not? 
If the act to which gentlemen urge you so zealously. will 
occasion more evil than good, in a large and comprehen- 
sive estimate of its consequences, will you be persuaded 
into it? 

It is true, certainly, that a different doctrine has been 
insinuated, if not openly pressed, in this discussion. It 
has been argued that this is not a question of expedi- 
ency, but of right, justice, and principle. It has been 
- argued that, no matter how great may be the amount of 
the pecuniary, economical, individual and national sac- 
rifice on the one side, occasioned by the subversion of 
the protective policy, or how trivial the compensation on 
the other, our Southern brethren may demand its sub- 
version as a matter of clear right and justice, It is ar- 
gued, or it follows from what is argued, that they may 
put a cotton plantation, or a tobacco field, against a 
thousand millions of dollars of manufacturing values, 
against the occupations and property of seventeen States, 
and against the wealth, power, enjoyments, and hopes 
ofa whole nation ; and demand, as a claim of mere right, 
that the greater should be sacrificed, not for the bene- 
fit of the less, but on a groundless expectation of sueh 
a benefit. That “great interests” on which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Bourpry] laid such signifi- 
cant emphasis, should prevail against small interests, 
and that the majority, in a matter within their con- 
stitutional competence, should prescribe rule to the 
minority, is vehemently denounced as unjust and in- 
tolerable. 

Sir, I am afraid that this language conveys no useful 
meaning, nor any meaning at all, for the direction of 
our duty as legislators in this exigency. Observe that 
it is not the constitutional power of the majority in Con- 
gress to make a protecting tariff which gentlemen deny. 
out mean something more and something else than this. 
Probably they do not doubt that you have the constitu- 
tional power to collect a necessary and given amount of 
revenue, in such a manner as incidentally to extend pro- 
tection to domestic industry. Atleast they do not very 
distinctly deny it. Observe. too, that they do not conde- 
scend to say that the majority ought to weigh this ques- 
tion deliberately and dispassionately, asa grave and dif- 
ficult question of policy, with a liberal indulgence to- 
wards the opinions of the minority, and with a determi- 
nation if possible to reconcile rather than sacrifice the 
smaller interests, and the subordinate good to the great- 
er. This is not the language of the gentlemen. They go 
a great way beyond and above this. They mean to say, 
or they say nothing to the purpose, that, in this particu- 
lor case, the majority of this nation, acting according to 
the forms of the constitution, upon a subject within the 
Jurisdiction of the General Government, have no right to 
determine the national policy, or have no right to de- 
termine it as the. greatest good of the greatest number 
shall in the judgment of the majority require, but as the 
minority shall dictate. They assert a moral right, or 
some sort of right, not a constitutional one, to have 
the protecting system forthwith abandoned without 
reference to consequences. Fiat justitia, ruat celum, 
soy they. Sir, the ardor of debate has hurried 
gentlemen into exaggerated expression or confusion of 
thought. Let us, to use the language of a distinguished 
individual, one of that Congress of which the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Wro] has just furnished us 


so many interesting recollections, and whose great 

names he has praised with so much candor and discrimi- 

nation—“let us seek for clear ideas.” I suppose myself, 

upon the general question of continuing or withdrawing 

protection, to be one of the majority of this Legislature. 

The constitutional power to continue or withdraw pro- 

tection is conceded to us, By what principle of politi- 

cal morality ought we to regulate the exercise of this 

power? For all legislation which is admitted to be au- 

thorized by the constitution, the people of the United 

States are one people. The confederated character of 
the Government and the separate existence of the States, 

for all such legislation, are of no importance. The pow- 

er of the majority, and therule of political morality which 

should control its exercise, are precisély the. same for 

such legislation, as if the Government were consolidated, 

and our people “ one, indivisible, and Homogeneous,” as 

the report of the Committee of Ways and Means. de- 

scribes the Government and the people of England. Lo- 

cal interests, pursuits, and opinions there are, of course, 

different, conflicting, almost irreconcilable. The South, 

the North, the West, have each their qwn. We are 

called to deliberate. upon a policy which affects them all; 
some favorably, others unfavorably, or less favorably. 

What is the rule of our right and our duty? Sir, we 

ought, if we could do so, to adopt a policy which shall 
reconcile and harmonize all these interests, and promote 
the good of all, and of all equally, But that is impossi- 
ble. What then are we to do? Consult the greatest good 
of the greatest number; regardless where or on whom 
the particular hardship which all general policy must 
produce shall fall, but regretting that it should fall on 

any body, and lightening it as well as we may. The 

moral right of the minority is that the majority shall 
exercise a sound discretion in good faith. The moral du- 
ty of the iinority is acquiescence. If they are subjected 

to loss and hardship, and it be direct, specific, measur- 

able in money, or such as the customs of eivil societies 

recognise as a fit subject of compensation, they must be 

compensated. If not so, it is what the gentleman from’ 
South Carolina calls damnum absque injuria, Extreme 
cases provide for themselves, and are a law unto them- 
selves, All this, Jeremy Bentham and the Westminster 
Review, to which we have been sent, in the course of 
this discussion, to learn political economy, would say is 
too clear for argument. I agree, certainly, that it is a 
very grave question of expediency, whether we shall per- 
petuate a system which is supposed to distribute its good 
and its evil sectionally ; its good over one region, and its 

evil over another. I should hesitate a little longer per- 

haps upon a measure which was opposed by the entire 

people of a single State, than upon one which was op- 

posed by an equal number of persons scattered through 

the twenty-four States. If the navigating interest of 
this country were confined to South Carolina, and her 

whole population were concerned in that interest, gen- 

tlemen might not think it expedient perhaps to burden 

it as they burden it now. The power and right of the 

majority, and the duty of the minority, would, however, 

remain the same. 

Then, sir, to pass on. If the injury to other sections, 
interests, and individuals, and to the nation, will exceed 
the benefit to the South, the measure recommended is 
inexpedient, and must be rejected. Take, then, as well 
as you can, the dimensions of the evil of all sorts, which 
you will do if you overturn this system. Consider first 
the magnitude and character of the interests which it 
shelters, and their claims upon your care. -I could not, 
in an hour, enumerate the various agricultural products 
and branches of mechanical and manufacturing industry, 
which make up the vast aggregate and congeries, so to 
speak,of your protected interests. It would bestill less easy 
to express their value in ‘moneys numbered,” or to gauge 
the height, depth, length, and breadth of the mischief 
which is meditated. You know, in general, that this in- 
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terest hàs'swollen to many hundred millions of dollars. | remind him that civil Government is instituted maiely 


You know that it comprehends many agricultural pro- 
ducts to which the wisdom of all civilized nations has 
ascribed the first. importance, and the whole circle of the 
plain, substantidl; and uséful arts, trades, and branches 
of -manufactaré, which characterize the judicious and 
practical industry of the, Anglo-Saxon. race of men, 
wheresoéver upon éarth they are found. You know 
that it ig no local or subordinate interest. Viewing it 
merely asia business which is pursued, and a property 
which is holden by individuals, it is pursued and holden 
in the East, in the central States, in the West, in the 
South, and in the Southwest; and thousands of those 
classes of our citizens whom the legislator would. most 
wish ‘to favor, laborers, mechanics, farmers, capitalists of 
middling fortunes, their own acquisition, have connected 
themselves inseparably with its prosperity and its de- 
cline. I might impress perhaps a more vivid and just 
conception of its importance and character, by entering 
into some details, But it is needless. I speak to states- 
men who hold the fate of the whole national industry 
in their hands, who are now deliberating upon a meas- 
ure pregnant with its fate, and they have surely prepared 
themselves for such a duty by a careful survey of its 
particular employments, as well as its grand aggregate 
and magnitude. | 

Remember now the claims which this industry has 
upon you, Sir, had these interests sprung spontaneously 
up amongst us, had they grown by your neglect, instead 
of having flourished by your care, no statesman would 
sacrifice or tamper with them. They are too vast and 
precious to be thrown away, “asa drunkard flings his 
treasure from him,” and too complex and delicate to be 
subjected to bold theories and untried experiments. But 
to pass a bill in two sections, such as this of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, dooming the whole body of 
them to ruin, utter and immediate, no Government which 
God ever suffered to stand one hundred years upon the 
earth ever did such a deed. However they may have 
grown up, whencesoever they came, every Government 
deserving the name of a Government, every statesman 
aspiring to the character of a statesman, would regard 
them as a vast addition to the wealth, capacities, enjoy- 
ment, and power of the nation, and would cultivate 
them accordingly. ; 

FI had almost forgotten what fell from the gentleman 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Becu] He said, I think, that these 
interests were only a low concern of property and wealth, 
almost beneath the transcendental dignity of American 
statesmanship. He told us that the solicitude which the 
people of the Eastern and central States feel on this sub- 
ject, springs only from their avarice, The anxiety which 
shakes the cold, calm, and iron frame of Pennsylvania 
like an ague, is only a convulsive spasm of alarmed rapa- 
city. When your free citizens come up hither by thou- 
sands, (I have myself presented petitions of a thousand,) 
as in a great procession of trades,and remonstrate against 
this measure of comprehensive terror and desolation, why, 
itis the lowest and basest of all the human passions 
which moves them! Labor cannot ask you to.leave him 
undisturbed the occupation which is all he has to be- 
queath to his child, but he is rebuked on this floor, by 
statesmen.and gentlemen, for his avarice! Sir, repressing 
altogether what I was about to say, I submit.that South 
Carolina on one side, and the mechanical, and manufac- 
turing, and free agricultural industry of the country on 
the other, have a right to move this great question here 
or elsewhere, without being subjected. to such injurious 
imputations as these. , I do not admit that the sentiment 
which excites these large masses.of the community upon 
a subject so engrossing as that of their occupations and 
property, is a low ov degrading sentiment. Let me tell 
the gentleman from Tennessee, too, that the wealth of 
this nation, its safe tenure, its undisturbed enjoyment, 
its steady and honest accumulation, are beneath. the 
notice of no American statesman, in any crisis. Letme 
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for the care of property. He remembers how broadly 
this sentiment is asserted by Cicero, in the best treatise 
of morality that was ever written. “Hanc ob causo 
maxime, ut sua tenerent, respublice civitatesque conti. 
tute sunt.” The promotion of-a property interest, com- 
merece, and public credit, we know historically wag 4 
leading inducement -to the formation of this constitution 
itself. - While, therefore, I would fain deem as highly as 
the gentleman from Tennessee, of the office. and duties 
of an American statesman, and appreciate fully the 
beauty and eloquence of his appeal to us to raise our- 
selves above avarice and ambition to patriotism and 
union, I say still that this great question is substantially 
a question of individual occupation, and property, and 
national wealth, and äs such is to be discussed and set- 
tled. I resume, then, and repeat, had these mechanical 
and manufacturing interests, and associated ‘agricultural 
interests, grown up without any agency of yours, their 
preservation and prosperity would be now, in all the 
circumstances of this time, a leading object with every 
American statseman. : 

But their claims upon you stand on stronger ground 
than this. Sir, the relation of this Government to there 
interests is peculiar and responsible. It isa parental rela- 
tion. Your legislation created them, You invited this 
property into this investment. You enticed these labor- 
ers into this vineyard. You called this capital from the 
land and the sea; you sought it out, and found it where 
it lay safe, diffused, and dormant, and embodied and fixed 
it in establishments and occupations from which it can- 
not be extricated without ruin to its confiding owners, 
This consideration, in a great degree, determines the 
duty of this Government. You have plighted your 
faith, and the people have trustedin it. Henceforward 
your original perfect freedom of choice is in some sort 
taken away. You may have doubted about the politi- 
cal economy of this question at first, and you may doubt 
now. You may have doubted about its constitutionality 
and expediency, then and now. The difficulty is, you 
heard all this matter fully debated ; it was disromed b 
the press; in the primary meetings of. the. people all 
over the country, and on this floor by. the first talents 
and the purest patriotism. You heard all, deliberated 
long, weighed carefully, and decided to adopt a perma- 
nent protective policy, and the whole people have acted 
upon your decision, You have put your hand to the 
plough, and how can you turn back? 

Sir, this conduct of this Government, coupled with 
the subsequent investment of capital, or the continued 
employment of capital before invested, constitutes a sort 
of legislative pledge to those who have relied on it. It 
is a reasonable assurance of the permanence of this sys- 
tem, holden out by the Government, on which confiding 
and intelligent men have embarked all their fortunes 
and all their hopes, and might judiciously do so. . The 
distinguished author, however, of the report of. the 
memorial of the Free Trade Convention, holden in Phila 
delphia in September last, denies this. He observes, 
“after having given the fullest consideration to this 
important subject, your memorialists have not been 
able to perceive.any other objection to the immediate 
adoption of their plan, than that which arises. from 
vested interests; these are entitled to respect only be- 
cause they do exist, and not on accountof any presumed 
legislative pledge which no Legislature could give, and 
which, if so intended, your memorialists altogether 
deny to be in any degree binding upon subsequent ‘Le 
gislatures.”. Sir, without intending any disrespect:to 
the distinguished author whose abilities and services are 
fully appreciated, this doctrine seems to be as nosound 
as it is cold and severe. Properly explained and: pro 
perly qualified, the protective legislation of this. Gò- 
yernment is a pledge to the people, which is sacred, and 
which ought to be redeamed at the hazard of all things 
but honor and union. 
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purposes. The amount to be raised is first to be fixed 
y 


Sir, I limit and qualify this legislatiye pledge still more 
strictly. I agree ‘that, if after the adoption of the pro- 
tective policy by this Government, after capital had been 
invested, and manufactures had begun to spring up be- 
neath that policy; if, after all this, a new state of facts 
substantially should present itself; if it should be ascer- 
tained either that no further protection was necessary, 
the manufactures having outgrown that necessity, or that 
all further protection was unavailing and inexpedient, it 
being discovered to be impossible to introduce or sustain 
them by such means, or that unforeseen and great mis- 
chiefs to other paramount interests would attend their 
successful introduction by such means, then the pledge 
would be no longer obligatory, and Government might 
abandon the policy of protection without staining its 
honor, or impairing confidence in its justice. To this 
extent also the manufacturer takes his risk, 

This brings us, sir, to the great question upon which 
this deliberation, in the view of a practical statesman, 
mainly turns, Has a state of facts, substantially new and 
material, arisen since the year 1824, or the year 1828, 
which discharges you of your pledge, and renders it 
honorable, expedient, and honest to abandon the protect- 
ed interests, and change the policy then deliberately 
adopted? Sir, the Congress of 1824, and that of 1828, 
had their duty to do, and we have ours. They had their 
responsibilities, and we have ours. In the discharge of 
that duty, under the whole weight of that responsibility, 
they settled this policy, and, in view of the vast interests 
now, embarked in it, we are to assume that it was rightly 
settled. Our business is to inquire whether, in the eight 
years which have since elapsed, matter ex post facto has 
arisen, requiring us to undo what they have done. Has 

‘it been ascertained, then, that no further protection is 
necessary, manufactures having outgrown such necessity? 
Nobody pretends this. It is admitted by every one who 
has debated this question here, and by the whole anti- 
tariff press, that continued protection to some extent is 
indispensable, if the object be to retain the manufactur- 
ers in their business, and keep up the wages of labor. If 
the object. be to drive them out of their business, or to 


reduce the wages of free labor to a level with the wages | 
of European pauperism, it is a different thing. Has it! 


been ascertained, however, let it be further demanded, 
that the protected manufactures have reached such a 
point that the rate of duties proposed. by the bill sub- 


mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury will afford them | 


adequate protection? In other 


ness, and from frauds upon your own custom-houses, is 
there any new light upon these subjects? Have you exam- 
ined witnesses? Have you so much as read an affidavit? 
Have you taken an observation? or do you go by dead 
reckoning? And, either way, do let us look over your 
day’s work! Sir, they who are striving to overturn the 
system of protection, act intelligently and consistently 
in voting for this reduction of duty, if they can obtain 
no more, regardless of its extent and consequences, But 
I entreat the majority of this House, the friends and 
framers of the system, to be cautious how they receive 
the delusive, or, at the best, doubtful proposition, that a 
duty of one-half will as effectually protect the interests 
to which they are devoted, now, as the whole duty pro- 
tected them when it was first imposed. They may vol 
untarily renounce protection, if they think the times de- 
mand the sacrifice. But let them not be deluded out of 
it; nor attempt to soothe the country by the pretence 
that it has been preserved, when they know it has not, 
or do not know that it has. i 

Upon the whole, sir, I submit that it has not been as 
certained, since 1824 or 1828, that no further protection 
is necessary, nor that the proposed degree of reduced 
protection is all which is necessary. , 

Well, sir, has it been ascertained that protection is un- 
availing and inexpedient, it being now discovered to be 
impossible to introduce domestic manufactures by such 
means at all, or at least without great.and disproportion- 


words, is it ascertained | ate expense? Let it be premised that it is only four years 
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since the system was consummated. Even if you date 
back from 1824, it is quite too short a time to develop 
the fair action of a complex policy like this. He isa 
bold statesman, and that is a bold party and a bold ad- 
ministration which will say that the result of such an 
experiment has demonstrated that this kind of industry 
cannot be engrafted upon the stock of the masculine 
morality, energetic habits, the skill, perseverance, and 
frugality of this people. However the system had ope- 
rated, nobody could say it had failed on a fair trial, and 
therefore should be abandoned. But I go further. I 
ask every member of this committee, if even the brief, 
and in some respects unfavorable experiment which has 
been made, does not prove conclusively that this seed is 
sown on good ground, and that, although it is yet but 
in the blade and the green ear, it will shoot higher, and 
bring forth of full corn in the ear a hundred fold. You 
shave not overrated the capacities of your country, nor 
erred in your vision of her greatness. We see far enough 
to know that whatever of wealth, power, enjoyment, 
andeggrandizement, a diversified, persevering, rewarded, 
intellectual industry will bestow upon a nation, is al- 
ready within our grasp. We see far enough to know 
that the same great power of the social world, which 
reared and which upholds the strong columns of Eng- 
land’s ocean throne, will carry us up also to the same 
dazzling elevation, and cover us over, in the fulness of 
time, with the same brightness of glory. Sic tit etiam 
itur ad astra! 

Gentlemen say, however, that they. admit you can 
introduce and establish manufactures by a protective 
policy, but it will cost too much. The price paid by 
the consumers of the country is too high, and the re- 
muneration which we anticipate is too remote and too 
inadequate. Sir, this does not come to the point. You 
expected it would cost something thus to introduce 
manufactures, when you adopted this policy. You ex- 
pected a temporary enhancement of prices to the con- 
sumers, and you looked forward to a great ultimate 
national compensation, overbalancing this sacrifice, 
“ casting your bread upon the waters toreceive it again 
after many days.” 

The true question is this: Has it been proved, by the 
experiment of these eight years, that it will cost more 
than you expected to establish manufactures by a pro- 
tective policy? Do prices stand Ingher, or is domestic 
competition ‘less enterprising and successful, or have 
manufactures thriven moreffeebly than you anticipated, 
rendering it probable that you will be forced to give, not 
too much for the whistle, but more than you meant to 
give? Sir, the reverse of all this has happened. The 
friends and foes of the system have been alike disappoint- 
ed by its splendid and quick success. Prices have fallen, 
from some cause, competition is crowded and bold, and 
manufactures have multiplied themselves, if it so pleases 
the gentleman from Tennessee, “beyond the dreamsfof 
avarice,” or of enthusiasm. 

Has the experiment proved that the successful intro- 
duction of manufactures, by aid of this kind of legislation, 
works out in any way an overbalance of national injury ? 
Does it operate to diminish revenue, or to depress trade, 
navigation, commerce, and agriculture, and the wages of 
labor? Do the great cities wither under this curse? Does 
the country wither under it? Does it begin to develop 
anti-republican and aristocratical influences in our socie- 
tył- No, sir; the gentleman from Tennessee himself ad- 
mits that the eye of man never reposed upon a more 
soothing spectacle of general enjoyment and prosperity 
than that which this whole land—exeepting only, what 
E do not except, the Southern region of misery—this 
moment presents. “Thrice happy, if we but knew our 
happiness!” : 

Will it be said, however, that public sentiment has at 
length declared against the system, and that this is a new 
fact, relieving you of your pledge, and requiring you to 


retrace your steps? Sir, it should be borne in mind that 
the Government settled this policy against a very divided 
publie opinion, and therefore the continuance of such a 
divided opinion ought to be cautiously received, asa 
reason for receding from it. I do not know that in 1824 
the weight of opinion was not against the protecting 
tariff, The literary press of this country and of England, 
the professed and perhaps sincere sentiments of British 
statesmen given out in Parliament about that time, the 
whole navigating and commercial interests, the united 
East and South, some of the first abilities of the day in 
Congress, encountered by great abilities, it is true, on 
the other side; these were against it, and yet it was 
adopted. Was any body so weak as to suppose that a 
trial of eight years would convert all this body of oppo- 
sition over to the tariff? Can you then honorably urge 
this anticipated continuance of hostility, supposing it 
were undiminished, asa reason for giving up a system 
with which so many interests have since been intertwin- 
ed, and which you adopted in defiance of that hostility? 
But, sir, this is not all. Every candid man who hears 
me, will admit that public sentiment is more favorable 
to the preservation of the tariff, than it was to its pas- 
sage. The press, the elections, the voice of the Northern 
States, M aryland, of East Tennessee, every thing proves 
it. 

Will it be said, finally, that although opposition has 
diminished upon the whole, it has however assumed an 
anomalous, organized, semi-belligerent form in one State; 
that South Carolina will secede from the Union in five 
months, if you do not abandon the protected interests? 
Igthis anew and material fact, which requires us to aban- 
don them ? 

This is a topic of great delicacy. The less perhaps I 
say about it, the better. It may appear presumptuous in 
me, after the solemn asseveration of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. McDurri,] whose great talents and 
energetic and persevering character so well fit him for 
fulfilling his own prediction, if he should be so minded, 
(T do not think he will,) to express the opinion that South 
Carolina will neither nullify nor secede; yet such is never- 
theless my prevailing opinion, and certainly my hope, 
One thing I take leave to say, with the freedom which is 
the privilege and duty of the humblest in this body. She 
has no more right, and no fairer pretext, to leave the 
Union, if you continue this policy, than Massachusetts 
has to go, if you abandon it. No casuistry can distinguish 
between the two cases. In 1816, Massachusetts resisted 
the adoption of the policy, and South Carolina favored it. 
In 1824 and 1828, they stood together in opposition. It 
was adopted. Massachusetts acquiesced in the declared 
and constitutional general will, withdrew her capital 
from the sea, and with no good grace at first began to 
manufacture, South Carolina stood out against the law. 
She asks you to repeal it to-day, because it. does her & 
great injury. Massachusetts asks you not to repeal it, 
because that will do her a great injury. Where is the 
difference? But the gentleman said that it is a great 
principle South Carolina contends for ; that her cause is 
glorious, commending her, whether she succeed or fail, 
to the approbation of the world and posterity. : 

Sir, there is no more principle on the South Carolina 
side of this controversy, than there is on the Massachw-’ 
setts side of it. She would repeal the law, to benefit her’ 
cotton planters. We would retain it, to benefit our cotton, 
woollen, and glass manufacturers, and keep up the wages 
of free labor. It does no discredit to either State-to ad- 
mit that it is a matter of property and interest which isin 
dispute. I think Burke says that all the great contests. 
for liberty in modern times have turned chiefly upon 
questions of taxing. But I cannot allow that one State 
has, in this particular, any advantage over the other. ` 

Now, sir, I will judge other States by my own State. 
When I return to my constituents, and they ask me if 
this vote which I am to give will not help to drive South 
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commercial regulation. They are a great good, only you 
may give too much for it. But they all admit that mav- 
ufactures, however unphilosophically introduced and 
sustained, when established, are a perennial spring of 
resource and energy to a State. They all admit that it 
is the industry of England, helped forward perhaps by 
a hundred foolish laws of Edward‘or Elizabeth, which 
has placed her at the head of modern civilization, and 
put into her hands more than the sceptre of the sea, i 
Why, the gentleman from Virginia himself [Mr. Bovrpny] 
agrees with Alexander Hamilton in his estimate of the 
national importance of manufacturing industry. Now 
ou choose to begin by forcing this species of industry 
y a protecting tariff. Grant that you started wrong, 
It is better to go through than to go back. It iş: more 
economical to do so. Do you not see that the country 
has grown to your laws? Occupation, capital, hope, . 
which is the life of the world, are they not rapidly ac- 
commodating themselves to’ this policy? The first bad 
effects, the disturbance and derangement which mark 
the moment of its introduction, are disappearing. Con- 
sumers of all classes. feel the benefits of a full domestic 
competition. A great body of skill is generated, worth 
more, in the contemplation of philosophical statesman- ` 
ship, than a thousand mines of barbaric gold, I suspect; 
therefore, that if Adam Smith were to come into this 
Hall at this moment, he would tell us that to be sure we 
had started foolishly ; that we had set at naught his 
wisest counsels, and were rather an unmanageable set 
of pupils in political economy ; but that we had gone so 
far in, that it was better to wade through than to wade 
back. He would say, Timagine, that although it was a bad 
calculation to prepare this ground and sow this seed, at 
so much expense of time and money, and against all the 
theories of husbandry, it would be a still worse one, now. 
that the season is so far advanced, and the crop is half 
leg high, to throw down the fence, and turn the cattle 
in, and wait through another long and dreary winter, in 
the dream of witnessing a spontaneous crop of American. 
wheat, But whatever he might say, sure Iam the stron 
common sense of the people of this country will tell you 
this, : 
I observed just now that all men admit the value of 
manufactures to a nation, although they do not admit 
that it is expedient to force their growth by legislative 
stimulants, It escaped my recollection at the moment, 
that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BELL] seemed to 
argue not merely against the protective system, but 
against manufacturing industry itself, as dangerous or 
undesirable. He argued that European feudal policy 
regarded it with favor, because it threw great masses of 
property into few hands, depressing and impoverishing 
the body of the people; an aristocratical arrangement, 
having a tendency to uphold a privileged order, and 
furnishing reservoirs and cisterns, whence princes and 
barons might draw the pecuniary means of foreign or 
domestic war, Our policy was different, he argued, and 
would regard manufacturing industry differently. Sir, 
without intending to go out of my way to discuss this 
interesting topic, I will say that the gentleman’s theory, 
however ingeniously supported, contradicts the whole 
history of the middle ages, and the whole history of 
European politics and industry. That history tells us 
that the small commercial and manufacturing’ corpora- 
tions which grew up by the seashores of all the feudal 
kingdoms of Europe, from Italy to England, and from 
Spain to the Hanse Towns, were the first seats of popular 
liberty in modern times. They were the first, and they 
were long the only spots where any thing like a free 
people existed, after the wane of the republican glory of 
Greece and Rome; and it was the intelligence and spirit 
of this very population which rent the gorgeous and 
bloody trappings, and beat down the castle walls of feudal 
aristocracy, and gave to the world its first idea of repre- 
sentative, popular government. Modern European li- 


Carolina out of the Union, I shall answer no; that South 
Carolina is as patriotie as Massachusetts. I shall remind 
them that if this great question had gone against us; had 
Congress in good faith and in the exercise of its best dis- 
eretion decided to abandon the protective system altoge- 
ther, and thus had swept the “sweet and cheerful sur- 
face” of Massachusetts as by the fire of judgment; I shall 
remind them that she would not secede, and that South 
Carolina is no less nor more patriotic than Massachusetts. 
Of course the press will be, as it is, inflammatory ; tur- 
bulent conventions will be holden ; lofty, passionate lan- 
guage will be uttered ; rash overt acts even may be done. 
But I trust still that her statesmen and men of head, 
talent,and education; her moral and religious men; her 
men of weight, property, and character; and, above all, 
the old South Carolina rank and file, will stand steadfast 
for union, as they were once foremost and first for inde- 
pendence. In this all of us nay be mistaken. But, at all 
events, I do not recognise, in the position of South Car- 
olina, that new and unexpected fact which I demand as 
the condition upon which this pledge may be disregarded 
and these interests sacrificed. 

Look then, sir, at the evil which you will do. You 
violate in some sort the plighted faith of the nation. 
You inflict an injury upon those who have expected 
every thing from your honor, beyond estimate and be- 
yond compensation. Sir, nobody can certainly foretell 
the manner or the degree of the effect which the bill re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means will pro- 
duce, The deluge will sweep over the whole land, and 
swell up to the tops of the mountains. How many may 
escape drowning, what new formations may grow, and 
after what interval, upon the ruins of that old and fair 
creation that will have perished in the flood? Sir, this 
is a speculation into which I have no means or spirit to 
enter, Some consequences, however, of passing such a 
bill as that, are manifest. That vast mass of property 
in manufactures on hand; buildings, machinery, stock in 
all stages of the process, fabrics unsold, wool, sheep, and 
the rest, would fall at once, and irrecoverably and in- 
caleulably in value. Wheels will stop, operatives will 
be dismissed, bankruptcy will follow ; and sudden and 
violent transfers of property, and great speculations on 
great sacrifices, A shock will be given to industry 
through all its thousand employments. After some in- 
terval, perhaps, of depression and apprehension, capital- 
ists would resume the business with diminished confi- 
dence, reduced and unsteady profits, and the wages of 
free labor at nine pence a day. Sir, whether manu- 
facturing industry desk or does not survive this blow, 
the statesman, the party, the administration, which in- 
flicts it has a great deal to answer for in this world. 

But this is hot half the evil. The statesman who does 
this deed is guilty of prodigally squandering away a na- 
tional property worth more than the public domain, He 
flings from him, like a spendthrift heir, all that has yet 
been done for the establishment of domestic manufac- 
tures, He turns the shadow upon the dial many degrees 
backwards: and now, after so much skill has been ac- 
quired; and so much capital turned in; just when the 

rst evils and sacrifices which attend the introduction 
of thistindustry by legislative aid, are beginning to be 
compensated ; just when prices and profits are fallen to 
their lowest desirable point, and wages are steady and 
reasonable, and competition eager ; just when that which 
was sown in weakness is rising in strength, he throws it 
all as a useless thing away. Sir, I do not believe that 
Adam Smith or Mr. Huskisson, if they were alive and 
here to-day, would give you such counsel? All men ad- 
mit, and free trade theorists as fully as any, that manu- 
factures are indispensable to the higher attainments of 
national greatness, and consideration, and wealth, and 
enjoyment. Nobody has demonstrated this proposition 
80 wel] as Adam Smith, What they contend for is that 
you shall not force manufactures upon your people by 
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berty. was literally the daughter of manufacturing and 
commercial industry and riches. “These pursuits gave 
men wealth, and wealth gave them leisure, and leisure 
reflection, and reflection taught them the knowledge 
and the worth of-social right.” The manufacturers and 
merchants of Europe, two hundred: years before Ame- 
rica was discovered, Almost in every feudal State, had 
compelled? the prince and the nobles to erect them’ and 
their representatives into a third branch of the national 
Parliament; and Robertson . observes, “that all the 
efforts: for. liberty, in every country in Europe, have 
been made by this new power of the Legislature.” It is 
quite. remarkable, that in the time of James L, as the 
accomplished ‘historian of his reign informs us, “the 
puritans of England, the framers of the English consti- 
tution, and the founders of the free. republics, andun- 
defiled religion of the new world, were of the middle 
class, wealthy traders, substantial shopkeepers, me- 
chanics, journeymen, and manufacturers ; and that they 
resided chiefly in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, in London, and the clothing towns of Gloucester, 
the most populous and most civilized quarters of Eng- 


land, the principal seat of manufactures, the asylum of 


foreign protestants, and the scene of a large proportion 
of the, martyrdoms of Mary.” Let me read to the gentle- 
man a. sentence or two from an article, in perhaps the 
ablest of the British tory journals, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 


reform which at this moment shakes all England like an 
earthquake: “The two great powers operating on hu- 
man affairs; which are producing this progressive in- 
crease of: democratic influence, are the extension of man- 
ufactures, and the influence of the daily press. Manu- 
factures, in every age and quarter of the globe, have 
been the fruitful source of democratic feeling. We need 
not appeal to history for this eternal truth; its exempli- 
fication is too manifest in the present time to admit a 
moment’s doubt. The manufacturers reside in small 
towns. The members whom they return to Parliament 
will be the faithful mirror of their democratie opinions. 
Every successive year brings one of the rural boroughs 
within the vortex of manufacturing wealth, and the 
contagion of manufacturing democracy. Look at Preston 
and others, and an idea may be formed of the democratie 
tendency of small manufacturing towns.” I really do 
not think it necessary to say. more to prove that the in- 
dustry. which we ask you to protect.is not hostile to the 
genius of our institutions, and the. spirit of our civil 
olicy. 

j Toa see the evil which you will do. Who now will 
show us any good to compensate for so much evil? This 
brings me to the interesting question: is.the tariff pro- 
ductive of real, considerable, uncompensated injury to 
the South? Ido not intend to discuss the question at 
length. I have examined: it as well as I could; not for 
the purpose of debating it here, because I thought my 
duty to the Soutb, my own constituents, aud to the 
country, required: it. The opinion which Ihave formed, 
andon whieh I shall act, I ask leave briefly to de- 
KEF without. troubling you. with the grounds of it at 
arge. . 

Tdo- not; think, then, that it is made out, either as a 
doctrine. of pana, economy by reasoning, or as a pro- 
position of: fact by. proof, that the existing protective 
system does produce evil in the South. Four of the 


sever Southern States, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and 


Mississippi, are as prosperous as any Statesin the Union. 
Inthe other three; Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, there is:no decline, or distress, or decay, but 
there: is. probably. a diminished or retarded growth of 
prosperity. “Even. there, population advances more ra- 
pidly: than. in the tariff States of New Hampshire, Con- 
nectigut, New Jersey, or Delaware, and very nearly as ra- 
pidly:as inthe tariff State of Massachusetts. The attempt 
to trace the cause of this diminished prosperity, what- 


Tt. was written in 1831; and the writer is at- 
tempting to trace the origin and causes of that spirit of 


ever may be the degree of it, to the tariff, has been - 
total failure. Other facts, notorious, and admitted, ex 
plain all the appearances. 'Fhe over-produetion of the 
great staple of cotton, and its consequent fall in price; 
the superior ease and cheapness with which it can be 
raised in Alabama and Louisiana, compared with South 
Carolina; the advantage for commerce possessed by 
New York over Charleston; the fall of all prices and 
profits, and the wages of labor all over the world; the 
preat change of times within a few years requiring to 
met, but not yet met by a corresponding change of 
economy, and the habits. of the South; these causes, and 
others, including the peculiar character of the great 
body of Southern labor, explain every thing which is 
here relied on as indicating the bad effects of the tariff, 
To the argument, that the tariff enhances prices to the 
congumer, there are three answers. The first is, that if 
this be so, the evil is not sectional, but thrown impar- 
tially upon the whole consumption of the United States 
The second is, that there is no proof, and no reason to 
believe, that prices would stand permanently lower if 
the protective policy were now abandoned, than they 
will permanently etand under the steady operation of 
that policy. And the third is, that if there is sectional 
grievance, there is sectional compensation also. .The 
enhanced value of slaves as a marketable article to sup- 
ply the povin demand in the Southwest, the with- 
drawal of capital from cotton to sugar in Louisiana, the 
increasing demand for cotton and flour in the North, the 
increasing ability of the Northern population to consumo 
generally, are an enlarging demand for all sorts of 
foreign goods, and an enlarging correspondent demand 
for Southern exports to pay for those goods; in all these 
ways, if there is sectional grievance, there is sectional 
compensation too. To the other argument, that the 
tariff affects the producer of Southern staples, over and 
above its effect on him. as a consumer, I cannot yield ag- 
sent. It is said, by Voltaire, I think, that no man is 
obliged to believe what he does not understand; and I 
confess Ido not comprehend how the tariff lessens the 
price or the demand for cotton; and whether its proceeds , 
come home in goods or specie, and whoever brings them, 
I see no clear and certain. unfavorable effect upon South- 
can productive labor or capital. But having said this, 
I am willing to admit that it does not fully meet the 
difficulty. Be it that there is no ground of complaint 
on the part of our brethren of the South, Be it that 
there is no real evil produced by the tariff, and remova 
able by its repeal, There is evil, nevertheless, occasioned 
by it, which it is most desirable to remove. There is 
excitement which ene would wish to allay. There is 
alienation which one would wish to win back to its first 
love. It is not quite enough to refute the reasoning, 
and explain away the evidence of the South. Tt is nob 
enough. to taunt her with the recollection of that long 
series: of hostile policy with which she pursued the im 
dustry of New England when she held the power. Tis 
not enough to show, as surely it can be shown, that she 
was herself the author of the very policy which she now 
reprobates. Still the difficulty recurs, There is a great 
sectional excitement; and that, whether groundless or 
not, is; perhaps, per se, a case to act on. It is desirable 
to allay the excitement. Yes, certainly. But how? Sit, 
my humble scheme is this: I think, in the language of 
medical men, that the case requires topical treatment, 
local applications: Search out the sectional: grievance, 
if you van find it. Find what are the articles: exclusively 
of Soughern consumption, and important to the. economy 
of: the: South, and relieve them of all protecting duty: 
Strike-them out of the statute. For so much let:there 
ba. no: tariff; and let them be fabricated in England, 
that the American. Union may be preserved:; and Jet all 
othersbe, as they now are, effectually: protected. There 
is negro clothing; gentlemen intimate that this. s-am 
unimportant concession. Why, sit, æ distinguished 
member of the other branch of: this Legislature from 
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South. But he eontemplated all this with exultation, 
not fear. He saw in this diversity of pursuits ahd in- 
terests, not the seéds:of: dissolution, but the ties of unión, 
“stronger than links-of iron”—~“‘a triple cord which no 
man can break.” In his farewell address, written ‘in’ 
1796, after these different, not adverse tendencies of ta- 
bor and capital had.developed themselves; after it was 
pláin-that the East would manufacture, and the South 
raise cotton, rice, and tobacco, through all time; after 
Alexander Hamilton, his bosom friend, had unfolded the 
national uses and value of manufacturing industry, and 
had recommended all sorts of. protection, and prohibi- 
tion, and bounty, to introduce.and-sustain it; after Con- 
gress had passed an act expressly for the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures, thus making it: plain to his 
foresight that national legislation would ‘be brought: in 
aid of the great object: after all this, he expresses him- 
self, not with apprehension, but with confidence, .or, 
rather let me say, with joy. He says :.“ In your interest, 
every portion of our country findsi the most commanding 
motive for carefully guarding and preserving the union. 
of the whole. The North, in an unrestrained’ ‘inter- 
course with the South, protected by the equal lawi’ of 
a friendly Government, finds in the prodiiction iof ‘the 
latter great additional resources of maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise, and precious materials of itianufac- 
turing industry. The South, in the same intercourse, 
benetiting by the same agency of the North, sees. its 
agriculture grow, and its commerce expand.” Sir, the 
condition of our coasting trade and internal commerce, 
at, this moment, is the best possible commentary on the 
wisdom of this seripture. 

What then is there, sir, so very terrible in the signs of 
these times? What is this great. crisis upon which gentle- 
men are so eloquent? Whatif there be some excitement 
of feeling, some harsh words, and some lowering looks 
between the brethren of this wide household? What 
if South Carolina, and Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, 
do feel strongly, and express themselves strongly, on 
this question? All these things must needs be, and 
may very safely be. They are only part of the price— 
how inadequate the price!—which every nation pays 
for greatness and liberty, All signal and durable na- 
tional fame and empire are reached, if they ever are 
reached, through such occasional and temporary tribula- 
tion as this. The history of every free State which ever ex- 
isted, filling space enough to leave a history, is an un- 
broken record of internal strife, and sharp civil conten: 
tion, and the collision of interests and feelings which the 
good men of the time thought utterly irreconcilable, but 
which were yet harmoniously reconciled ; the appointed 
discipline, by means of which they severally ascended to 
their places in the system of the world. Instead, then, 
sir, of anticipating with the gentleman from Georgia the 
time when, in pursuance of the pathetic suggestion of 
the patriarch which he has just repeated, we shall di- 
vide our flocks and herds, and take each our several way, 
“that there be no more strife between us;” instead of 
looking with so much apprehension upon this diversity 
of pursuits and interests, let us adopt a more cheerful 
theory. Let us agree to see in it, as long as we can, 
“merely that combination and that opposition of inte: 
rests, that action and that counteraction which; in ‘the 
natural and the political world, from the reciprocal 
struggle of discordant powers, draws out the harmony 
of the universé.” This is the language of one of the 
wisest men and most accomplished minds that ever lived. 
I hopė our example may illustrate its truth. 

Mi. BURGES next rose, but, as the hour wag late, he 
moved for the rising of the committee. 

The motion was negatived—~yeas 68, nays Tl. 

Mr. BURGES then proceeded a short time, when -he 
gavé way to a motion by Mr. STEWART for the rising 
of the committee: But the committee refused to riso 
yeas 61, nays 64, ` 


Virginia, said these words in debate in that body duxing 
the present session: “I urged the is relating a conver- 
sation with another United States’ Senator) the aban- 
donment of duties on negro clothing. I said it will ‘be 
kindly taken at the South, and go far to produce harmo- 
ny.” Let it be given then to kind feeling and harmony. 

There is cotton bagging too. The duty on this anti- 
cle ought not to be yielded ; but yet. perhaps the same 
object may be differently effected. Perhapsa drawback 
of the amount of the duty on all foreign and all domestic 
cotton bagging actually exported might adjust and har- 
monize the interests of the South and the West. This 

= proposition was made on this floor two years since by a 
gentleman from Massachusetts. If those interested in 
the manufacture should renew it, it shall have my vote. 
The gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Cuay,] after the 
glowing representation which he has just given us of the 
importance of this article to the producers of cotton, 
will hardly deny the value of this concession. 

Jn this way, by this mode of practice, perhaps some- 

thing may be done. There is no hope in any other: I 
do not call that a proposition of compromise of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bers,] which begins with 
an eloquent rebuke of both the contending parties, ac- 
cusing one of avarice and the other of ambition, and 
both of want of patriotism, representing each as equally 
in the wrong, and ends with an elaborate argument to 
prove that the protective system ought to be rased to 
its foundations. And I do not call that a proposition of 
compromise which comes from the Executive; which re- 
duces the duties on the whole circle of protected articles, 
leaving some, but not leaving enough for the great New 
England interests, (Pennsylvania fares better !) forget- 
ting that inadequate protection is no protection; and 
forgetting, too, that a duty may be too high to be de- 
fended as a revenue duty, and yet not high enough to 
avail for protection. That is not a compromise; or if 
80, it is inadmissible. 
. One remark, sir, suggested by the impressive eon- 
cluding observations of the gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Witpx,] who has just resumed his seat, and I will 
relieve the committee. I confess that I have more than 
once during this diseussion been led to fear, with the 
gentleman trom Georgia, in a moment of despondeney, 
that the diversity of employment growing up in the 
oppagite extremities of this country; manutactures, and 
what you may call the agriculture of manufactures in 
the East, and that which may be called the agriculture 
of commerce in the South; the consequent diversity of 
habits, opinions, and supposed or real interests which 
this may produce; the occasional struggles in which the 
two parties may be involved to get control of the na- 
tional policy, and wield that to their several advantage ; 
the eternal and inherent hostility which exists between 
free trade doctrine and measures and protective doc- 
trine and measures; and that still deeper, still more 
unappeasable hostility which the gentleman fears may 
grow up between free labor and the employers of slave 
labor—I say, sir, I have thought it possible, as he has, 
that these causes may sever this Union. There seems 
to be, I have feared, ground laid for a separation of the 
States, not so much in the faults of man, as in the na- 
ture of things, 

But. this feeling is all allayed and rebukedgby the re- 
collection (I hope the gentleman from Georgia may de- 
tive consolation in the same way) that Washington Jong 
ago foresaw all these imaginary causes of disunion, and 
regarded them very differently. He foresaw, in his life» 
time, that the East would be the seat of manufactures, 
and the South the region of agriculture, to the end of the 

world. He foresaw, too, that national legislation would 
beoceasionally invoked to protect the domestie indus- 
try of the East against foreign regulation and foreign 
competition, and thus be made to press, perhaps with 
severity, upon the agriculture and commeree of the 
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Mr. B. thereupon resumed, and had continued to 
speak for some time; when 
_ Mr. DAVENPORT observed that the gentleman was 
in feeble health, and much exhausted, and renewed the 
motion for the rising of the committee. But it was 
again negatived—vyeas 51, nays 58 

Mr. BURGES now declined to proceed. [His remarks 
to-day are embodied’ with those he delivered on the 
16th, when he again addressed the committee. ] 

Mr. BURD addressed the committee, and spoke till 
near eight o'clock. f 

Mr. CLAYTON, 6f Georgia, obtained the floor, and 
moved for the rising of the committee; but the motion 
was lost—yeas 82, nays 68. 

No quorum having voted, the committee rose and re- 
ported the fact to the House; ‘and 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved a call of the House. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE advocated, and Mr. CLAYTON op- 

osed the motion. = i 

Mr. DAVIS, of Soùth Carolina, moved an adjourn- 
ment—yeas 68, nays 74. 

{Lights were now brought into the Hall.] 

The House again went into committee. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed great reluctance to address 
the committee at this late hour; whereupon, 

Mr. CRAWFORD moved that the committee rise; 
but the motion was refused—yeas 59, nays 64. 

Mr. CLAYTON declined speaking; whereupon, 

Mr. KERR again moved for the rising of the commit- 
tee, and the motion at length succeeded—yeas 61, nays 
60. ; 

Mr. REED then moved an adjournment. 

Mr. VERPLANCK demanded the yeas and nays; 
which being ordered and taken, stood as follows: yeas 
45, nays 55. 

So the House adjourned at eight o'clock. 


in danger of being purchased out of house and home; 
but no such effect would follow, unless the Government 
was at the same time benefited. 

Mr. W. concluded by saying that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr.Vinton] had desired him to state to the House 
that that gentleman was quite unwell and confined to 
his room, and requested that the subject might be post- 
poned. He therefore moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ment on the table, but withdrew the motion on request; 
and a desultory discussion arose as to the propriety of 
postponing. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, said it could not be necessary, 
after the very satisfactory explanation of the principles 
of the bill under consideration, by the chairman of the 
committee, to the House yesterday, for him to occupy 
much of its attention at this late period of the session. 
He could not, however, in justice to his constituents, who 
were so deeply interested, allow the occasion to pass 
without presenting some views which had not been ad- 
verted to by others in the debate. It is now too late, 
continued Mr.W. to question the pre-emption policy. It 
is true, that for ten years prior to 1826, it had been aban- 
doned ; but its abandonment had brought no adequate 
consideration to the public treasury for the individual 
oppression it produced throughout the new States and 
Territories, I assert it as a fact sustained by the history 
of the country, that there has never been a period so pro- 
lifio in fraud and speculation as between the years 1816 
and 1826—the former the period of the first report 
against this system, and the latter the revival of the po- 
licy in favor of occupants in the Territory of Florida, I 
will hazard another general remark, and that is, that the 
land system has never been so prosperous to the coun- 
try or to the Government, as since the renewal of the 
pre-emption rights to settlers on the publie lands. As 
some gentlemen here have never before had seats on this 
floor, and may not have turned their attention to the 
subject, I trust I shall be pardoned for a brief explana- 
tion of the provisions of the bill and the amendment 

The original bill, as it passed the Senate, was the one 
introduced into that body last year, the object of which 
was to place those settlers on the public lands who were 
prevented from availing themselves of the provisions of 
the act of 1829-30, in consequence of the public sur- 
veys not having been made prior to the period fixed in 
that law as the limitation for the presentation andgproof 
of the claims. This provision is one of such obvious 
justice and propriety, that it is presumed there is not 
a member of this House who will object to it. 

The amendment gives a pre-emption to all bona fide 
occupants up to the Ist of January, 1832. Iam in favor 
of the amendment, as well as the original bill; and as 
the amendment will supersede the bill, and is more ben- 
eficial in its character, I trust it will be adopted. 

This right of pre-emption, as the word imports, gives 
to the occupant the privilege of entering the quarter 
section of land on which he has erected a house, and 
made improvements, at the minimum price, These set- 
tlers are the pioneers of the forest, the bold adventurers 
who venetrate the wilderness, open roads, establish fer- 
ries, and bridge creeks for the accommodation of the 
larger purchasers who follow them, and take up larger 
portions of the public domain. 

If theregis any one here who can so far forget what. 
is due to this enterprising class of our fellow-citizens, 
as to make an estimate of dollars and cents in the sale 
of the small tratt upon which his humble cottage 8 
established, I would ask him to look at the returns of 
the land sales of all the new States, and particularly 
of the Territory of Florida. He will find that the 
sales of public lands, upon an average, do not exceed 
five cents upon the acre the minimum price.: What, 
then, is the result of the refusal to pass. this. billt 
The little cabin and small field of the poor. man 
is offered at publie auction;.and if it sells for 
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PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill from 
the Senate, granting the right of pre-emption to settlers 
on the public lands, . The question being on concurring 
with the amendment of Mr. Wickiirrs, as modified by the 
amendments submitted by Mr. Irvin and Mr, Vinton, 

Mr. CLAY said that he had risen, not to enter into the 
general debate, but merely to correct a misstatement of 
the gentleman from Ohio, in reference to facts. The 
amendment proposed by the committee was confined to 
settlers upon land which had not been offered for sale, 
and which was not. subject to private entry. This could 
not suspend the sales of the public lands. On the con- 
trary, the amendment expressly provided that the Pre- 
sident. might sell at any moment he thought expedient, 
‘and the settler claiming the benefit of the law must pay 
the money for the land at least two weeks previous to 
the day fixed by the President for the public sale. The 
single question presented tothe House was, whether the 
Government. would sell its land to a man who had im- 
proved it and built a house upon it, on as good terms as 
it would to another person. The difference in the ave- 
rage amount of public lands sold at.auction, above the 
minimum of one dollar and twenty-five cents, at which 
the settler was to get it, did not amount to five mills on 
an aere; which was not sufficient to pay. the expense of 
survey and the salary of the register and receiver. 

Mr. WILLIAMS doubted the policy of passing such a 
bill at all. The Government had a general law forbiding 
squatters.to settle on the public lands,- Either thatlaw 
should be repealed, or this not passed; for this went to 
invite these citizens to do the very thing which the other 
law prohibited. The arguments for the amendment, if 
carried out, would go to abolish the public sales of the 
national domain entirely, and to let the whole be settled 
under pre-emption laws. Gentlemen said the settler wes 
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more than the Government price, the additional value 
has been given to it by his improvement, which no just 
or liberal Government would ever avail itself of. This, 
however, as.far as my experience goes, is not the usual 
course. The occupant is left at the mercy of unfeeling 
and heartless speculators, who live upon the distresses 
of the poor. A land sale is advertised; the purchasers 
attend; the poor-settler has seraped together just 
enough to purchase at one dollar and a quarter per acre. 
The Shylocks and speculators say to him, give me one, 
two, or three hundred dollars, or I will buy your im- 
provement, and turn your wife and children into the 
woods. The money is not to be had, and a note, horse, 
gun, or cow, is given, and the land at last sold at the 

rice proposed in this bill. The Governmentis not bene- 
fited, and one of its citizens who would, at any moment, 
hazard his life in its defence, is oppressed and defrauded. 
This is no picture of fancy; it is of daily occurrence, I 
have even heard of instances in which the last cow has 
been taken from a poor man, and the small sum of five 
dollars, not to bid for the improvements of an occupant 
upon the public lands. The object of this law is to put 
an end to this vile and infamous traffic. Poverty has 
evils enough, without adding to if petty oppressions and 
frauds of this sort. 

The worthy gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Witu1ams,] for whose opinions, generally, I have great 
respect, has told us that there is a law prohibiting set- 
tlements upon the public lands, and that this bill is in- 
tended to reward the violators of that law. 

Thad occasion some years ago to examine this ques- 
tion, and to debate it in this House, in opposition to a 
ee are from Ohio, who has steadily (since Ohio has 


ad all the benefit of these laws) opposed the extension |. 


of the policy to other portions of the Union, or to its 
provinces. I then maintained, to the satisfaction of every 
gentleman, friend or enemy to the bill, that there was 
no such law now in force as that referred to by the hon- 
orable gentlemen from North Carolina. I have not now 
time to go into this question again. I will only remark 


that there was such a law passed in 1807, the object: of 


which was to prevent settlements on’ the public lands 
without a permit from officers of the Government. That 


law was designed for a-class of floating Spanish and 
French concessions, and was intended to prevent their 
location and possession, under them, after the cession of 


Lonisiana, 

That provision was local in its object, and was prac- 
tically repealed in 1814, and has never been considered 
by the Government, nor the occupants, in force since. 
The settlers provided for in this bill are not trespassers 
and violators of law, as some gentlemen suppose. 

I will not detain the House by continuing this argu- 
ment. It is well known that in the year succeeding the 
pre-emption law of 1829-30, -the sales of the public 
lands increased more than a million of dollars, It is the 
truest policy of this Government to encourage the exten- 
sion of our settlements to the borders of the confederacy ; 
and to give to our poor, enterprising citizens an interest 
in the soil which they will be called upon to defend 
whenever it shall be invaded, 

Messrs. SPEIGHT and ISACKS spoke on the same 
side; when i : 

Mr. WILLIAMS renewed his motion to lay the bill 
and amendment on the table. Negatived. 

The question recurring on agreeing to the amendment 
of the committee, 

Mr. TAYLOR advocated the postponement until the 
gentleman from Ohio should have had an opportunity of 
further expressing his views on the bill, : 

. Mr. CLAY said the gentleman had made something 
like forty speeches on the subject, and the House was 
fully aware of his views. ; 

Mr, WHITTLESEY advocated the delay, as did also 

Mr. CARR, though he was in favor of the amendment. 


Mr. SEVIER opposed the postponement, and 
Mr. MERCER advocated it, when the question being 


taken, the subject was postponed until to-morrow. - 


VIRGINIA CLAIMS. 
The bill on the subject of the Virginia claims next 


coming up, 


Mr. BARBOUR read some extracts from the report of 


Mr. Secretary Hamilton in reference to the allowance of 
claims in cases where the General Government had had 


the services of troops raised by the States, and argued to 
show that if.the evidence had been weady in 1790, the 
claims in the bill would have been allowed and settled, 
together with others ofa similar nature, at that time. He 
pressed the equitable consideration, that as the Govern- 
ment had received the services of the troops in question, 
the Government, and not the State of Virginia, was 


bound to remunerate their services, 


Mr. ROOT took the floor in opposition to the bill, and 
spoke until the expiration of the hour, 


THE TARIFF. i 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, 
and resumed the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, addressed the commit- 
tee in support of the amendment moved by Mr. Davis, 
of Massachusetts, in reference to the duty on woollens, 
and confined his argument almost exclusively to that 
branch of the subject, which he illustrated by putting a 
variety of cases to show the effect and the propriety of 
protection. 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, followed. In rising, he 
expressed his intention to offer an amendment to the bill, 
in effect as follows: 

lst. After the 1st of January, 1835, all duties should 
be ad valorem, and for no other object but revenue. 

2d. That for the first year all duties above should. be 
reduced to thirty-five per cent.; for the second, twenty- 
five; and after that they should be regularly fifteen per 
cent. until altered by law. i : 

8d. That, for the purpose of constitutionally and 
equally protecting manufactures, Congress should freely 
give its consent to any State that chose to manufacture, 
to lay such duties as it might deem necessary to en- 
courage that business, within its own limits, upon any 
imports or exports to or from any foreign nation what- 
ever; provided said duties were paid into the federal 
treasury. ; 

Mr. CLAYTON then proceeded to say that almost 
every gentleman who had addressed the committee had 
pronounced this a most grave and serious question. 
Judging from the extraordinary apathy which seems to 
prevail in this body, said Mr. Č., it would not’ be so.con- 
sidered by me; and I should much svoner take it for a 
farce than a tragedy. It isa remarkable fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I doubt whether due credit will be given to 
its relation, that while this country, from its centre to 
its circumference, is under the tremor of deep anxiety ; 
when all eyes are directed to this very point for safety 
from the impending storm; when in all quarters there 
is one general expression of concern, prompted by. a sen- 
sibility which has received its last increase from the pe- 
culiar urgency. of the crisis; nosuch feeling pervades the 
representatives of the people assembled in this Hall. So ` 
indifferent have members been to this discussion, that 
speakers have been compelled to address empty 
seats, Five times during this debate have you 
been obliged to descend from your chair, and re- 
port to the Speaker that there was not a quorum in the 
House. What a fact to communicate to the American peo- 
ple! And, sir, those who have generally remained, have 
either been franking documents or dozing over newspa- 
pers. [Here Mr. C. was called to order by a member as 
improperly reflecting upon the members of the House. 


Mr. C. observed that the gentleman ought to remember 


that the present company is always excepted. He hoped 
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they would take nothing of his remarks to themselves ; 
if they did, he would barely say they were made with a 
view to get their attention, and having succeeded in what 
most had failed to obtain, he would proceed to the sub- 
ject.] Mr. Chairman, the question beforé us is an impor- 
tant one, andif appreciated in the degree of its profound 
interest, and the still more absorbing character of its 
probable results, it involves a responsibility too big for 
utterance, To my mind, admonished by facts, and 
warned by the feelings of the country, I am almost 
tempted to predict that, unless an auspicious issue at- 
tends the present deliberations, they are the last that 
‘will ever again engage the attention of this body within 
these walls, It is not now a question of dollars and 
cents, but of liberty and equality. Every thing done on 
this occasion will soon be delivered over to history, and 
he who now stands by the cause of freedom, posterity 
will stand by him. A fame of enduring honor awaits 
the firm, and a name of as lasting infamy shall follow 
the faithless. 

Before I proceed further, it is proper that I mention 
the great disadvantage under which those who oppose 
this system are compelled to labor; but it is precisely 
such as all minorities in all Governments are doomed to 
encounter. They cannot be credited in the statement of 
their suffering. Their complaints are treated as the off- 
spring of delusion. They areeither reproached with the 
suspicion of misrepresentation, or, what is worse, insult- 
ed by the insinuation of ignorance. Either is an inso- 
lence not to be borne by ordinary tempers, but when 
united, presents an aggravation beyond the most sub- 
dued forbearance. While the memorials of petty meet- 
ings of the manufacturers, and their unthinking depen- 
dents, gotten up from motives of sheer personal consider- 
ations, unconnected with objects of State, or uninfluenced 
by principles of patriotism, are poured in upon this 
House, and demanding its implicit faith to all their sug- 
gestions, the remonstrances of whole States aggrieved by 
these operations are pronounced delusions! The South 
has held town meetings, and petitioned, but it is all a 
delusion! The South has held county meetings, and 
memorialized, but this too is a'delusion! The South, by 
its Legislatures, has remonstrated ; this also is a delu- 
sion! It has expostulated by its representation on this 
floor, actuated by not only a common interest with their 
constituents, but the higher incentive of their approving 
voice and continued confidence; but this is all delusion! 
It has protested, and had that solemn warning entered 
upon the archives of the Senate, the place where States 
speak their sovereign will; and yet all this is delusion! 
Even the honorable gentleman who opened this debate, 
and who’ has recently given to some gentlemen* such 
proof of a higher quality than even ability, cannot be 
believed on this question, though hisstatements are made 
under the solem sanctions of testimony, and are doubtless 
made in the utmost sincerity. No! the truth is, that 
virtue of his “which is something better than talent,” 
receives its proper regard when it suits a purpose, but is 
no better than other people’s honesty when it ceases to 
be useful. 

‘Jn the name of every thing that is sacred, how are 
grievances to be redressed that are denied all credit, 
against which every avenue of conviction is closed? Of 
what avail is reasoning with that individual whose eye is 
blindto the truth, whose ear is shutto the evidence, whose 
mind is imbued with prejudice, whose heart is locked 
against justice, and whose verdict is sought against him- 
self? I confess, Mr. Chairman, it is a hopeless undertak- 
ing, and thus far all argument has proved as useless as it 
is hopeless; but, sir, we have arrived at a crisis when 
debate must cease, and this matter will, perhaps, have to 


, *. Mr, Adams, in alate speech, highly emplimented the talents of 
Mr. McDuffie, and added, he had, on a late occasion, witnessed in 
him “something better than talent,” evidently alluding to the 
bank investigation. 


be referred to some other arbitrament. It is extremel: 

desirable, therefore, that we lay our manifesto before the 
world, and there is no better place from which it shall 
issue than the Halls of Congress, the great seat and source 
ofour‘injury. To speak to the people of the South, through 
the high privilege of the freedom of debate, is now all 
that is left to us, and it is my intention on the present 
oecasion to use that right to the utmost of my ability, 

I propose to consider this great question under a two- 
fold aspect: first, as to its constitutionality ; and, second, 
its expediency. 

First. I have many reasons for troubling the commitee 
with my views on the constitutional point. The people 
of the South have always opposed this objection to the 
tariff system; and though it has been ably argued and 
most triumphantly maintained by our writers at home, 
yet our speakers in Congress have never seriously and 
fully discussed the subject on this ground. Contenting 
themselves with the mere assertion of the fact by way 
of protestation, our opponentshave nearly taken it for 
granted that the point was yielded. If ever the people 
are driven to the necessity of redressing their own 
wrongs, as I verily believe they will shortly have it to 
do, it must be upon constitutional principles ; to be well 
fortified in the matter, is, therefore, allimportant. There 
is another ground which will justify the interposition of 
self-redress. Nations, as well as individuals, cannot ad- 
mit of oppression. This always implies the violation of 
natural law, which cannot be restrained by human regu- 
lation so as to prevent the repulsion of cruel or unneces- 
sary suffering. I shall maintain that both these grounds 
exist in the present condition of the people, as resulting 
from the tariff system, and that, under either one or the 


- 


other, or both together, they will have the undoubted - 


right to resist its intolerable exactions. 

Though I am aware that all constitutional objec- 
tions are, of late days, treated with contempt in 
this House; that they furnish materials for ridi- 
cule, food for the wit of punsters, and merriment 
for still lower jesters; yet there are places out 
of this chamber, of searching acumen and penetrat- 
ing wisdom, where they will receive a more sedate con- 
sideration.” 

When Great Britain acknowledged the independence 
of the colonies, they were as independent of each other 
as they were of the world. There was an individual mo- 
ment of time, and perhaps the brightest of their exist- 
ence, when they were left to their own exclusive self- 
government, Their confederation was altogether volun- 
tary. If, at the termination of the revolution, their debt, 
produced by that struggle, had been discharged, and if 
all wars could have ceased from that eventful period, 
every one perceives there would not have been any 
earthly reason for the Union, The States individually 
could have regulated all the concerns necessary to mu- 
nicipal government. The honest discharge of their 
debt, and the dread of intestine and foreign wars, were, 
therefore, the sole motive to the confederation; any oth- 
er inducement is idle and ridiculous. It was physical 
and not moral force, it was strength and not intelligence, 
needed and sought by the States. Even under their 
connexion with the parent country, they were always 
competent to their own self-government, without the aid 
of each other’s councils, 

Notwithstanding the “ articles of confederation”. car- 
ried us successfully through the war, doubtless by virtue 
of the great cause which it was serving, and the common 
dangers and sufferings of the people, yet they were found 
too weak for astate of peace, and General Washington 
procured the Congress of that day to propose to the States 
the adoption of asystem, the avowed object of which was 
“to obtain from the States substantial funds for fonding 
the whole debt of the United States.” This was the see 
that was cast upon the bosom of the States, and from 
which has sprung|that tremendous growth witnessèd'in 
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resent power of the Union, So jealous, however, 
ae the States that some mischief would ensue. if the 
articles of confederation were disturbed, that, for a long 
time, they refused this and other similar propositions. 
At length they yielded to constant and urgent impor- 
tunity, and a convention metin May, ’87, not to frame 
. a constitution, for they had no such powers, but, once 
assembled, they took upon themselves to produce that 
giant that is now striding over the States, and crushing 
at every step some oftheir invaluable rights. They 
avowed, however, at the time, to have breathed into 
that instrument nothing more than the spirit and capa- 
city “to protect and secure the States from foreign 
danger, and give them peace and harmony at home.” 
(Luther Martin.) And ahother member, after the con- 
stitution was adopted, informed his State that it wasin- 
tended ‘‘as a shield against foreign hostility, and a firm 
resort against domestic commotion.” Refusing, how- 
ever, to sign it, he gave as a reason that he “ feared 
more from inaccuracies in a constitution, than from gross 
errors in any other composition, because our dearest 
interests are to be regulated by it ; and power, if lovely 
given, especially where it will be interpreted wi 
great latitude, may bring sorrow in its execution.” 
(Gov. Randolph.) Since the Government has gone into 
operation, the Federal Court has pronounced the fol- 
lowing intrepretation of its constitutional powers : “It 
isthe genius and character of this whole Government, 
that its action isto be applied to all the external con- 
cerns which affect the States generally ; but not to those 
which are completely within a particular State, which 
do not affect other States, and with which it is: not ne- 
cessary to interfere for the purpose of executing some of 
the general powers of the Government.” (Marshall.) 
Intention is every thing in all human compacts; and 
here we have it indicated as clear as the sun at noonday. 
Before I proceed further, I lay down the following pro- 
ositions, which, however they may be received in this 
all, dare not be denied at home, and es ecially at the 
ballot boxes. That every perversion of law isa viola- 
tion of law; in other words, to violate its intention, is 
‘to violate its letter. That taxation is the main spring of 
Government, without which it cannot proceed ; that alt 
taxation must be exelusively for the objects of Govern- 
ment; and being, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, a 
part of the honest labor of the people, justso much, and 
no more, asis honestly necessary for that purpose should: 
be exacted, They yield a part of their property to pro- 
tect: the balance ; any thing required beyond this is a 
fraud upon their rights, Does any one dispute this 
doctrine? I suppose not. Then’let us apply it to our 
Government. In order, Mr. Chairman, that the mem- 
bers of the committee may fully comprehend what I am 
about in laying down these premises, I would beg them 
to go with me, in their imaginations, right to the hall 
of the convention, and look upon those worthies as they 
are framing and putting together that noble structure. 
Let them imagine, for a moment, that they see them 
cautiously proceeding, trying its proportions here, and 
squaring its dimensions there, until they get to that ex- 
act and critical point when it becomes: necessary to in- 
vest the new Government with the taxing power, the 
main spring of this great machine: Suppose, for a mo- 
ment, you see a grave and venerable member risein his 
place; and soberly inform the president that they have 
arrived at that part of their work where the utmost skill 
is required, Listen to him for a moment. He says, 
“Mr, President, the taxing power isthat which makes a 
people feel their Government; it brings them nearer to 
if; it makes them watch its operations ; it enlists their 
affections; and when improperly used, excites their re- 
sentments ; its binds them to its movements; in fine, it 
is that great preservative and animating principle which 
upholds and sustains all its useful functions, { propose, 
therefore, sir, in order to make the people feel and know 


this new Government, that we clothe it with : but. the 
single power of direct taxation—to levy a tax on per- 
¡sons and property—so that they may know what’ they 
‘give, and of course how itis spent.” Well, now- sup- 
pose, for a single moment, you discover another member 
rising from his seat, and by the time he is erect, he says: 
“Mr. President, E entirely accord with that proposition; 
but I-would offer'an* amendment: I propose to confer 
upon the new Government the additional power to lay a 
tax upon persons and property, to protect manufactures; 
that is, (do not misunderstand me,)to compel the people 
to contribute, not only to the support of Government, 
but to moneyed men, for the purpose of making a pro- 
fitable investment of what is called capital.” 

Does any man believe that such a principle would for 
an instant have been tolerated ? Does any man believe 
that such a proposition would have succeeded? Then, 
where is the difference between direct and indirect tax- 
ation? The latter is not variant in its purpose from the 
other, and has precisely the same object in view. Being 
levied upon the consumption of the country, it is in- 
tended to permit the citiżen to tax himself just as he 
-Pleases, and to whatever extent hé thinks proper. This- 
“being one of the only two modes of taxation for the súp- 
portof Government, it cannot be used for any other 
purpose, any sooner than the other mode, to wit, direct 
taxation; and if, as I have shown, no member of the 
convention would have dared to tax the people directly 
for the purpose of encouraging manufactures, they could 
not doit indirectly. But, Mr. Chairman, I will show 
that this very thing was attempted, and positively re- 
fused ; and surely when the reasoning and the fact con- 
cur to reject this power, it must be matter of great and 
just complaint to exercise such right. 

I do not pretend to the refinement necessary to inter- 

pret constitutions, but I refer every candid and honest 
mind to the plain common sense construction of indivi- 
dual contracts; and I would: ask any one, without: re- 
garding the character of his intellects, or even excepting 
to the violence of his prejudices, if, in deliberating upon 
certain propositions made with an express view to com” 
‘plete a particular agreement, one of those propositions 
should be clearly rejected, no matter from what cause, 
whether it would be just or reasonable that this selfsame 
discarded proposition should afterwards become a part 
of the contract, and stand in full force and dignity with 
the other acknowledged stipulations. How stand the 
facts in reference. to the federal constitution? On the 
18th day of August; ’87, the following additional powers 
were proposed to be vested in Congress, viz. 

“To establish a university. To encourage, by pro- 
per premiums and provisions, the advancement of useful 
knowledge and discoveries. To establish seminaries for 
the promotion of literature, and the arte and sciences.” 

Here, then, are three distinct propositions looking to 
the promotion of knowledge, literature, discoveries, and 
the arts and sciences, I wish the committee to mark 
well these particular subjects, as I will presently show 
the useI intend to make of them. On the same day 
this other as distinct proposition was made, viz. __ 

“To establish public institutions, rewards, and im- 
munities, for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, 
trades, and manufactures.” On the next day but one, it 
was further proposed that there should be a “ secretary 
of domestic affairs. It shall be his duty to attend to mat- 
ters of general police, the state of agriculture and manu: 
factures, the opening of roads and navigation, and the 
facilitating communications through the United States ; 
and heshall, from time to time, recommend such meastres 
and establishments as may tend to promote those ob- 
jects.” (Jour. of Con. from p. 259 to-266.) Here, then, is 
the subject of manufactures, by name, brought to the 
consideration of the convention. We have now the two 
great objects of science and manufactures distinctly sub - 
mitted to the framers of the constitution. These several 
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propositions were referred to what was called the Com- 
mittee of Detail: and afterwards, on the 31st of August, 
were referred, together with some other reports which 
this same committee had partially made, to a grand 
committee composed of one member’ from each State. 
On the 5th of September this committee reported, among 
other things, the following proposition, which is now 
found standing in the constitution, to wit: “To promote 
the progress of science and the useful arts, by securing 
for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries.” Af 
ter having the whole subject before them; after discuss- 
ingit as thoroughly as they did every thing else; after 
submitting it to two committees, behold, the above 
clause was all that could be produced from the unequi- 
vocal propositions to grant the power to the Federal Go- 
vernment of protecting manufactures. And what is 
it? The question is addressed to candid men. Why, 
simply to promote science and the useful arts. Under 
the first, no one will contend that the power results. It 
must then be under the last. The term useful arts, as 
distinguished from fine arts, is a broad and comprehen- 
sive expression, and no one doubts that it. would fully 
include agriculture and manufactures. All persons will 
readily agree that no arts can be more useful than these. 
At the very first glance every one will admit that if the 
clause had stopped at the word “useful arts,” the power 
to promote manufactures would have been full and com- 
plete beyond all cavil. But does it stop there? Is ita 
general or limited power? And if a limited power, how 
isit limited? Let common honesty answer the question 
—not by protecting duties—not by imposts on foreign 
exports—not by premiums and bounties. How then? 
«By securing for limited times, to’ authors and invent- 
ors, the exclusive right to their respective writings [in 
science] and discoveries,” [in the useful arts] “Now,” 
saysan able advocate of State rights, whose profound 
reflections I am proud to acknowledge the benefit: of on 
the present occasion, “if a power to promote a specific 
object, by a prescribed mode, does not exclude the 
power to promote it by a different or other mode, then 
there is no truth in a universal maxim, (alike applicable 
to law and logic,) that ‘the expression of one thing is 
the exclusion of another.” The restrictive words upon 
the power to promote the useful arts must have meant 
something ; and is any one so uncandid as not to own 
that it was merely to secure to ingenious men patents for 
their inventions, and exclusive privileges for their writ- 
ings? Writings and inventions would alike benefit all 
the States: being general, they would have an equal 
and impartial operation over the whole Union. Not so 
by encouraging the fabrics that resulted from these in- 
ventions ; for some States might possess greater means, 
both moral and physical, to produce them. The in- 
ventor of the plough might be rewarded; but no one 
will contend that it should entitle the ploughman to an 
exclusive privilege over the weaver. Nor would a pa- 
tent for a steam loom authorize a peculiar indulgence to 
its cloth over the hard-earned bread of the planter. 
These being all local and partial operations, would sub- 
ject: the States, if submitted to the legislation of the 
Federal Government, .to the most unequal effects, and 
wholly subversive of that principle already mentioned, 
“that the action of the General Government is to be 
applied to all the external and internal concerns which 
affect the States generally and equally, but not those 
which are completely within a particular State.” Man- 
ufactures had been urged more than once, and in difer- 
ent shapes, in the convention, and so had the sciences ; 
and all that could be possibly obtained for either was the 
provision we have just explained. Every one must 
believe that if more had been intended, more could have 
been given; for never was a subject so entirely before 
a deliberative bedy, as was thatof manufactures and 
acience before the federal convention. 


But, Mr. Chairman, how does it happen that the right 
to promote manufactures is drawn within the control of 
Congress, and not the right to promote science and lite- 
arture? No one believes that Congress can erect uni- 
versities, academies, and free schools, patronize learning, 
and knowledge, any other way than that specially pre- 
scribed in the constitution, to wit, “by securing to 
authors,for a limited time, the exclusive right to their writ- 
ings;” and yet science and the useful arts stand con 
nected in the constitution, and subject to the same limita- 
tion. How does it happen, then, I repeat, seeing that 
both these subjects were presented at the same time, and 
rejected in the same manner, that Congress can encour- 
age the one and not the other by taxation? If, however, 
there is any one who yet doubts on this question, what 
will he say, what can he say, when he comes to learn all 
the facts connected with the adoption of the tenth sec» 
tion of the first article of the constitution, which Ihave 
made the basis of my proposed amendment to encourage 
manufactures? Itisin the following words: “No State 
shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and 
the nett produce of all dutics and imposts laid by any 
State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of the Congress,” 
Will the committee give their serious attention to this 
clause of the constitution, and will they suffer me to ask 
them what is the object of it? Let me ask them, and 
they can answer the question to their own minds, what 
does it mean? The States may lay duties for executing 
their inspection laws, but for any other purpose they 
must obtain the consent of Congress; and this is not all: 
if the consent is not granted, the duties must be paid 
into the federal treasury! Again, the constitution de- 
clares that Congress shall lay “no taxor duty on articles 
exported from the States,” and yet gives Congress the 
right to permit the States to do it! What does all this 
mean? Take the whole clause together, and let us repeat 
the inquiry, for what purpose is it designed? What pos- 
sible advantage are the States to derive, or do they pro-» 
mise themselves from this, at present, inexplicable provi- 
sion? What is it doing in the constitution? As it stands, 
it has no meaning ; itseems to be perfectly isolated, idle, 
and useless, It has never been acted upon, and never 
will, unless the present Congress adopts my amendment. 
But it must mean something. That it had an object when 
placed there, every body must believe. Such wise men 
as those who framed the constitution, must have had some 
rational motive for this wonderful clause. Cui bono? It 
is certainly intended for the benefit of the States; and 
for their benefit beyond a mere provision for the execu- 
tion of their inspection Jaws: for this they are permitted 
to do without the consent of Congress; and that benefit 
is clearly not revenue, for that is to go to the federal 
treasury. Then what is it? Has the mind of the com- 
mittee yet settled upon any object? No! Nor never will, 
until some clue is given to an explanation. Where is 
that to be found? Of course in the Journal of Debates. 
in the convention. And what do we find there? Listen 
to Luther Martin. “By this same section (says he ins 
letter to his own Legislature) every State is also pro- 
hibited from laying any imposts or duties on importsand 
exports without the permission of the General Govern- 
ment. It was urged by us that there might be cases in; 
which it would be proper, for the purpose of encourag- 
ing manufactures, to lay duties to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of raw materials; and even, in additiou to the du- 
ties laid by Congress for the sake of revenue, to lay 
duty to discourage the importation of particular arti- 
cles into a State, or to enable the manufacturer here to 
supply us on as good terms as they could be received 
from a foreign market. But the most we could 
obtain, was, that the power might. be exercised by 


‘same or similar facilities for that business, and, conse- 
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every candid mind; and, in order to feel the full force of 
it, just let me reverse the matter for one moment, and 
suppose Georgia was seeking by legislative restrictions 
to compel Massachusetts to give up her commercial pür- 
ayits and turn into cotton planting, how would such a. 
procedure be relished? Does not every one believe that 
Massachusetts should have no greater advantage from 
the Union than Georgia? Ought she not to be content 
if she enjoys as great privileges in the Union as she 
would out of it? Ought she to desire more? If not, then’ 
what would she have done if she had never gone into 
the Union, or what would she now do; if separated to 
herself? Would shenot, if shé wished to encourage manu- 
factures, lay such duties on the foreign <artielés, such ag 
she wished to manufacture, as would exclude them from 
her State? Then, what hinders her from doing it now? 
The very provision of the é¢onstitution contained in my 
amendment is open to her; it was intended for that 
ddentical purpose. And, sir, if she now refuses it, it 
will prove to the world, and I know it will to the South, 
that they are not honest in this matter; that they want 
to carry on their business at our expense: yés, they ‘will: 
manufacture, but we shall pay for it. People of the 
South, how long will you bear this? naan . 
But, sir, there is even a large portion of her own peó- , 
ple opposed to this system; and, surely, if they complain 
of its oppression, how much more ought we to detest such 
robbery? They have a right to rile their minority ; 
but have they a right to rule their minority and our 
majority both together? This shows the odioushess 
of the system, and the complete futility of the idea 
that the General Government has any right to concern 
with these local matters ; for if the minority of Massachu- 
setts could be united to the great majority of Georgia, 
they could put down the system in Massac usetts ; but 
such is the structure of the Federal Goverment, that the 


the States with, and only with, the consent of Congress ;: 
and so anxious were they to seize on every shilling of 
our money for the General Government, that they insist- 
ed even the little revenue thence arising should be paid 
into the treasury of the United States, and “accordingly 
it is so determined.” (Secret Debates, page 71.) 
The difficulty is now all explained, and the committee 
will perceive the reason for this otherwisé mysterious 
rovision. They will now see why itis that Congress 
itself cannot lay duties on exports, and yet have the 
power to permit the States to do it. Exports, consisting 
generally of “raw materials,” are all important to be 
kept within the country, as our present tariff system 
will incontestably show, if manufactures are to be en- 
couraged. But, surely, if the constitution intended that 
the Federal Government should protect manufactures, 
it would have conferred directly the power to lay a 
duty on exports; but, instead of that, it only permits 
Congress to give its consent tò the States to do it, evi- 
dently showing that to the States, and to the States alone, 
the right to protect manufactures should belong. It is 
inconceivable how the convention, if it intended to in- 
vest the General Government with the power to encour- 
age manufactures, should restrain Congress from impos- 
ing duties on exports, and yet allow that privilege to 
the States. 
The States were very wisely left to the encourage- 
ment of manufactures, It is a local interest, and cannot 
be made common to all the States. "They have not the 


quently, no system can be applied to all’ alike, the re- 
sult of which must be the most ruinous inequality. They 
have other interests which better suit their people, their 
soil, and their climate ; and, in the name of every thing 
that is just, why may they not be permitted to pursue 
their own business in their own way? If any one State 
wants to protect manufactures in preference to any 
other interest in that State, let her collect the sense of 
her own people on that subject, and avail herself of the 
provision of the constitution contained in my amend; 
ment; but, for heaven’s sake, do not let her promote her 
wild projects at the expense of the vital interest of her 
neighbors, without their consent, and who may not wish 
to break up a long train of settled plans and operations, 
involving millions of money, merely to pleasure the new 
designs of a sister State. No unprejudiced or disinter- 
ested man can for one moment believe the convention 
ever intended that Congress should regulate the labor of 
the country, or that the States would so foolishly yield 
such a principle. Take an illustration. Suppose there 
were but two States confederated, and the principle is 
precisely the same as to twenty-four, viz. Massachu- 
setts and Georgia; and suppose, instead of the land 
that now separates them, the space petween was oceu- 
pied by an ocean, does any one believe the same system 
of internal regulations would suit alike the people of 
both? Does any one believe that Georgia would have 
consented at the time of the confederation that Massachu- 
setts, knowing she had a majority, should regulate and 
control her labor, and for her exclusive benefit? Im- 
possible I Massachusetts, we will suppose, is a highly 
` commercial State, (which was the fact at the time of the 
confederation,) and Georgia is a very important plant- 
ing one; both have millions of capital vested in their re- 
spective pursuits, Allat once Massachusetts takesit into 
her head that she will change her commercial into manu- 
facturing capital. Georgia wishes to remain at her old 
business; indeéd we will suppose (for itis the case with 
some of the States being greatly deficient in water power) 
it would be almost as impossible for her to manufacture, 
a3 it would be for Massachusetts to make cotton. Now, j 
how is this change to be brought about? Ought Massa-} When the first revenue bill ever passed by the Federal 
chusetts to do it herself, or ought she to compel Georgia | Government was under discussion, Marshall, in his Life of 
to do it, or even to assist in doing it, at the sacrifice of Washington, states that it produced warm debate in con- 
her great planting interest? I put the question fairly to | sequence of the very unequal effect which the duties 
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minority of one State can.never assist the majority 
another in redressing a grievance ; the conséquence of 
which is, a minority rules,and ab clearly shows that the 
action of the Government is by States and not by the’ 
people in a mass, as is now contended for by the Federal 
Court; the result of which is, thére is great probability 
that the whole tariff system, by reason of this exercice 
of federal power, is fixed upon the Union by a minority 
of the people, though by a majority of federal repre. 
sentatives, : 

The view I have just taken is confirmed by that cele- 
brated work called the Federalist, of high authority as 
a contemporaneous exposition of the constitution, even in 
the Supreme Court. Speaking of ‘the very clause of the 
constitution I have been discussing, it says: * A State 
may impose duties on imports or exports, with the con- 
sent of Congress:” (No, 32, p. 169:) and then, advert- 
ing to the chief sources of expense in each State, these 
remarkable expressions are found: “ The expenses ariš- 
ing from those institutions which relate to the mere do- 
mestic police of a State, to the support of its legislative, 
executive, and judiciary departments, and the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and manufactures, which will com- 
prehend almost all the objects of State expenditure, are 
insignificant in comparison with those which relate to 
the national defence,” (No. 84, p: 179.) 

Here we see, evidently, that the encouragement of agri- 
culture and manufacturés was to be a matter of “State 
expenditure,” as distinguished from national defence.’ 
Again: as every construction of the constitution at the 
beginning of the Government is much relied upon, and 
particularly what occurred at the passage of the first 
revenue law, where something is said about the en- 
couragement of manufactures, let us see what was said 
in Congress on that occasion, _ i . 
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were likely to create in the different sections of the 
Union. He says, “in proceeding to fill up the blanks 
with the sum taxable on each article, it was soon per- 
ceived that gentlemen had viewed the subject in very 
different lights. The tax on many articles was believed 
to press more heavily on some States than on others 
and apprehensions were expressed, that, in the form of 
protecting duties, the industry of one part of the Union 
would be encouraged by premiums charged on the labor 
of another part.” (2 vol. n. ed. 157.) 

Now, every one must perceive, that if the Congress 
had the right to lay duties to encourage manufactures, 
they certainly knew it must produce an inequality in 
the burdens of the country, and they, therefore, would 
express no apprehensions about it; but, in attempting, 
on that occasion, to aid that object incidentally, as no 
one has denied they have a right to do, they soon found, 
if carried to any extent, taxes, “in the form of protect- 
ing duties,” would be to encourage the industry of one 
part of the Union at the expense of another; and if this 
effect would result from mere incidental encouragement, 
in the name of sense, what would it not do when resolved 
into an open and direct system? 

What are the simple and sober inferences to be drawn 
from these stubborn facts? Imagine for a moment that 
the constitution, instead of being a compact between 
thirteen independent States, is a contract between two 
individuals of equal rights, but, unfortunately, not of 
equal strength; and the strongest should assert and‘ac- 
tually proceed to exercise all those powers previously 
discussed, well understood between the parties, and fi- 
nally re en does not every one believe that such an 
act would constitute the very essence of power in the 
naked sense of that term, and bespeak the presence of 
tyranny in iis worst shape? If, then, under the strong 
conviction of injustice, and the still more distressing 
sense of oppression, the voice of complaint should be 
raised, who is there can deny to the sufferer this mise- 
rable privilege? But, exhausting the suing efficacy of 
supplication and remonstrance, and rising away from 
these weaker feelings, if the virtue of forbearance should 
be sunk into the stronger passion of resentment, with all 
its ungovernable agitations, such as have sometimes 
fanned the flames of the most bitter discord, and should 
occasion a struggle to throw off at once the wrong and 
the oppressor, where is the spirit that could denounce, 
or even the prudence that would condemn such an effort 
at self-redress? 

I proceed now, sir, to consider the constitutional pow- 
ers upon which it is said this system is founded, and by 
which it can be justified. They are two: first, under 
the power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises; to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States ;” 
and, second, “ to regulate commerce.” 

The first ground is taken by the Committee on Manu- 
factures in their report lately submitted to this House. 
The long and short of the argument is this: Congress 
can lay duties for the common defonce and general wel- 
fare; to protect manufactures is to defend them against 
foreign manufactures, and this is for the general welfare; 
ergo, Congress ean protect manufactures. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, mark what will be the consequence of this 
logic, first calling your recollection to the fact, that to lay 
and collect “taxes and duties” is, in the identical same 
section, lying side by side in the same grant of power. 
Whatever, then, you can lay duties to do, you can lay 
taxes to do that same thing ; consequently, if you can lay 
duties to protect manufactures, you can lay direct taxes 
to.do the same. There is no getting round this conclu- 
sion. If to protect manufactures is for the common de- 
fence, which the laying of duties may be made to sub- 
serve, then that same common defence may be promoted 
by a direct tax; and, sir, I confess I should like to see 


this experiment tried. In my humble opinion, it would 
wind up. the system in short order. 

But, sir, I thought this doctrine had long since been 
exploded. I have been taught to believe it was a thrice 
refuted fallacy, and that no federalist ever deserted from 
his own party, and broke into the republican ranks, who 
was not obliged to repeat his credo, and therein this he- 
resy was openly disclaimed. J find, however, I am mis- 
taken : I shall therefore proceed to adduce the argument 
which I trust will once more put it to rest. The first 
step in the process is an authority from one of the fram- 
ers of the constitution; and I am greatly confirmed in 
the belief of its weight, as well as the hope of its accept- 
ance, from the fact that it comes from no other than the 
distinguished pen of Mr. Madison, a name that must ar- 
rest attention, if not from its own intrinsic worth, at 
least from the late popular doctrines on constitutional 
points which it has been made triumphantly to subserve, 
Mr. Madison says: “ Whether the phrases in question 
be construed to authorize every measure relating to the 
common defence or general welfare, as contended iby 
some, or every measure only in which there might be 
an application of money, as suggested by others, the ef- 
fect must be substantially the same in destroying the 
import and force of the phrases in the constitution: for 
it is evident that there is not a single power whatever 
which may not have some reference to the common de- 
fence and general welfare, nor a power of any magnitude 
which, in its exercise, does not invoke or admit an aj 
plication of money. The Government, therefore, whic) 
possesses power, in either one or the other of these ex- 
tents, is a Government without the limitations formed 
by a particular enumeration of powers, and, consequent-, 
ly, the meaning and effect of this particular enumeration 
are destroyed by the exposition given to these general 

hrases. ‘The true and fair construction of this expres- 
sion, both in the original and existing federal compacts, 
appears too obvious to be mistaken. In both, the Con- 
gress is authorized to provide money for the common 
defence and general welfare. In both is subjoined to 
this authority an enumeration of the cases to which their 
power should extend. Money cannot be applied to the 
general welfare otherwise than by an application of it to 
some particular measure conducive to the general wel- 
fare. Whenever, therefore, money has been applied to 
a particular measure, a question arises whether the par- 
ticular measure be within the enumerated authorities 
vested in Congress. If it be, the money requisite for it 
may be applied to it. If it be not, no such application 
edn be made. ‘This fair and obvious interpretation coin- 
cides with, and is enforced by, the clause in the constitu- 
tion which declares ‘that no money shall be drawn from, 
the treasury but in consequence of appropriations by. 
law.’ An appropriation of money to the general welfare 
would be deemed rather a mockery than an observance, 
of this constitutional injunction.” “What reasoning cat 
be more convincing? And, as to the testimony, how ost 
it be rejected? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr 
Crawrorp | has, in this very debate, quoted the authori: 
ty of Mr. Madison. Will the friends of liberal construc: 
tion use this same witness, on account of the part he- 
took in the formation of the constitution, from his ae. 
knowledged talents and integrity, and from a long life 
of faithful services to the country, to support constitu- 
tional principles, when it serves their purpose, and then 
discredit his-evidence when it operates differently? For- 
bid it, candor; forbid it, every thing! S 

Congress never has, nor ever will pass a law with no 
other title than an “ act to collect or appropriate money. 
for the common defence and general welfare.” Such. 
law would rouse the jealousy of the people, and they 
would naturally demand the objects of common defence 
and general welfare contemplated by the act. And sure- 
ly when those objects come to be made known, this same 
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people would immediately refer to the list of powers as: 
enumerated in the constitution, to ascertain whether the 
law ranged within those granted and limited objects be- 
yond which, if defined powers be nothing more than a. 
name, it dare not wander. If the expressions in the con- 
stitution, that the “enumeration of certain rights shall 
not, be construed to disparage others retained by the peo- 
ple,” and the “powers not delegated, are reserved,” are 
not idle and unmeaning sayings, intended more to lull 
suspicion than to protect the States, then it must be ob- 
vious to every mind that the general welfare principle 
was intended to be restrained and circumscribed within 
the “enumerated” and “ delegated” powers. 5 

If to such an act, whose caption should be like the 
one just mentioned, the people should be told the money 
was to be applied to the building of churches all-over 
the Union, to the suppression of duelling, gambling, 
drinking, indeed, vice and immorality of all kinds, to the 
erection of colleges and universities in each of the States, 
the promotion of religious societies for christianizing the 
Indians within the limits of States, and colonizing the 
negroes on the coast of Africa, the establishment of 
poor-houses and hospitals, and, finally, the manumission 
of slaves, there is scarcely any man, in the exercise of 
the most limited reflection, who would for one moment 
contend that such an appropriation is within the letter 
or even the spirit of the constitution. And yet they 
surely belong, in as high a degree, to the general wel- 
fare, as the protection of manufactures, If then, these 
great and public interests, so interwoven with the frame 
of society, and identified with its vital prosperity, can- 
not be promoted by an application of money from’ the 
General Governntent, who is so bold as to urge that, 
nevertheless, the other object can be drawn within the 
principle? Can any one believe that the framers of the 
constitution, with all their accuracy in the use of lau- 
guage, with all their precision in the definition of 
terms, and all their caution in giving and guarding pow- 
ers, should have left so fluctuating a feature in that in- 
strument, as that Congress might appropriate money for 
the general welfare, but that all objects of the general 
welfare were not alike subject to its. care and control, 
and still have furnished no criterion by which a selection 
could be made, or upon which the power might or 
might not operate? No! the truth is, such uncertainty 
was never designed; the idea is. wholly incompatible 
with the wisdom and integrity of the convention. They 
fixed the proper limits for the exercise of this right, and 
they were none other than the schedule of enumerated 
powers found in the constitution, This was a certain 
and unerring guide; the other is all uncertainty, is to- 
tally without bounds, and sweeps from the constitution 
every thing like limited power. 

When the convention commenced the work of the 
constitution, it is well known several plans were pro 
posed upon which to raise the structure. The people 
never intehded that their delegates should do any thing 
more than amend the old articles of confederation, and 
with such intention many of them assembled, and long 
retained that inclination. But, after an interchange of 
various Views, a new Government was resolved upon, 
and Mr. Randolph’s and Pickering’s plans were submit- 
ted to a committee to report a constitution. Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s proposition contained fifteen resolutions, the 
sixth of which contained these words, and formed the 
foundation of the enumerated powers found in the pre- 
sent constitution: “ Resolved, That the National Legis- 
lature ought to possess the legislative rights vested in 
Congress by the articles of confederation; and, more- 
over, to legislate, in all cases, for the general interests 
of the Union ; and, also, those to which the States are 
separately incompetent, or in which the harmony of 
the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of 
individual legislation” : 

Now, here is the great corner-stone of the Seventeen 


The Tariff. 
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powers contained in the eighth section of the first article 

of the federal constitution. “The general interests, of- 
the Union ” is an expression found in the articles of con- 

federation, and is there used synonymously with the. 
phrase general welfare, and meant nothing more in that 

instrument, as all will agree, than the interests therein: 

specially enumerated, in which. all the States were 

equally and directly concerned ; not general intefests 

which one section of country might hold in opposition 

to other interests possessed by another, but such as af- 

fected the whole sisterhood precisely alike. 

What were these general‘ interests which were alike. 
applicable to every part of the confederation? They 
were those of war, peace, Indian trade, and foreign ne- 
gotiation. Now, whatever was added to these general 
interests, and the regulation of commerce, was the prin- 
cipal accession; was placed precisely under the same 
condition in the new constitution, which they held un- 
der the articles of confederation; for no one can believe 
that the general interests of the States, as a confedera- 
tion, could ever be changed'in character, or different in 
purpose, from being transferred to the new constitution.’ 
A mere enlargement of general powers, and not an al- 
teration of the objects of the Government, was intended. 
They remained the general interests still, in which all 
the States were alike and equally concerned, and were 
to be managed as before. It is true the powers were’ 
increased in number in the new Government, but not 
altered in purpose, and their regulation was to remain 
the same; so that whatever meaning the term general 
welfare, or, which was the same thing, general interests, 
received under the old confederation, was exactly the 
same in the new Government, 

Now, it is well known that these phrases, the “general 
welfare,” the “general interests,” the “general affairs ” 
of the Union, found promiscuously in the articles of con- 
federation, all meant the same thing, and were not in- 
tended to be such uncertain interests as a majority of the 
States (for that Government voted by States) might, in. 
their discretion, consider general in opposition to the 
interests of the minority of the States; but they were 
circumscribed by the specific and defined powers therein 
mentioned, and never in any instance were designed to 
convey unlimited power. In these well described and 
cautiously expressed powers, both in the articles of con~ 
federation and the federal constitution, the minority find 
their only security. They were intended to be the bar- 
riers to the capricious will of the majority. Break down 
these, and the Government becomes one vast eonsolida- 
tion, destroying the State boundaries, and subjecting the 
federal rights of the minority to the most arbitrary con- 
trol of the majority. Why should these phrases assume 
a different import when transferred to the constitution ? 
If they were confined to the enumerated powers of the 
articles of confederation, what good reason is there for 
giving them an unlimited effect in the constitution, 
when connected with the power to collect or appropri- 
ate money? And does not every one perceive that, if 
this be its true interpretation, the new constitution could 
have been despatched to the nation with a solitary arti- 
cle, and in a single hour, viz. there shall be a General 
Government with power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises, and to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare? -Every thing else was. 
perfectly unnecessary’; and the convention, instead of 
receiving so much eredit for their wisdom, deserves the 
everlasting execration' of all posterity for fixing upon 
them a Government of such gigantic and all-absorbing 
powers, under the specious and insidious appearance of 
safely marked metes and bounds. anaes 

But, sir, to return to what shall be considered objects 
of general welfare. Perhaps I may be told that the rea- 
son why Congress cannot appropriate money for thebe- 
nevolent objects which I have just mentioned, is because 
they form:the peculiar concern of State legislation. Then, 
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I answer, I am contented with this test, and it reduces 
the matter to the only reasonable certainty, save that 
which, as I contend, belongs to the enumerated powers 
already explained; and by it I am willing to be governed. 
Let us now reason the point upon this rule. No one as 
yet denies but that the General Government is entirely 
one of derivative powers. From whence does it derive 
then? All must answer, from the States. Then, all 
the power was once in the States: this, I apprehend, is 
beyond all dispute. A certain portion has been parted 
with, and to that extent the States are the grantors, and 
the Federal Government the grantee; the balance of 
power not granted certainly resides in the grantors. Can 
any possible objection be made to the proposition that 
each of these parties is supreme in the exercise of the 
powers thus separated and belonging to each? The 
Federal Court has declared that the General Govern- 
ment, to the extent of its granted powers, is sovereign, 
and over them it is supreme. Then I assert for the 
States, from whom these sovereign and supreme powers 
were originally obtained, that their reserved powers are 
equally sovereign and supreme. A part of the same 
whole cannot be different from the other part. It must 
follow, then, that the grantors have as much right to 
judge of the powers conferred as the grantee; and to 
say that the latter has the exclusive right to determine 
how much the former has granted, leaves no security 
for the reserved powers, and they are delivered over to 
a discretion, which, like all other discretion, has no 
bounds but its interest or inclination. I affirm, then, 
that if each party is supreme over their respective 
powers, no act of the legislation of the one can interfere 
with the other, for the exercise of such a right would 
ineyitabiy destroy each other’s purposes, and thereby 
involve their proceedings in the most inextricable dis- 
cord and confusion. With the solitary exception of taxa- 
tion, which is the only concurrent right, as Alexander 
Hamilton himself declares, possessed equally by the 
States and the General Government, and obviously 
different from all other powers, (it being the power, or 
rather the means for carrying all other powersinto effect,) 
there is no other actually conferred upon the General 
Government, which the States can, in the smallest de- 
gree, exercise, and they only claim for their reserved 
powers the same respect, from that Government. The 
contend, in the language of an elegant writer, “that 1t 
is a manifest absurdity to maintain that the same people 
could. desire to exist. as one nation for an especial or 
designated object, and, at the same time, to exist as 
twenty-four distinct nations for the selfsame object.” 
Now, let us apply these principles to the case submitted 
to the consideration of this committee. Where, in the 
constitution, is any power given to Congress to legislate 
on the subject of manufactures; or where is it taken 
away from the States? No one will contend that the 
States may not. protect manufactures, for it is conceded 
they can grant, towards that object, and have often 
done it, bounties, premiums, privileges, and exemptions, 
and.this cannot be done by the General Government. 
Now, this plainly shows that the whole right is not 
parted with by the States, and if not, I defy an instance 
to be shown in the federal. constitution where the States 
have. divided any one power between themselves and 
the General Government; in other words, retaining a 
part. and granting a part. ‘That each. Government 
possesses, concurrent, jurisdiction over a part only of a 
certain power, is .an absurdity so glaring, that it can- 
not, for one moment, be believed. Therefore, if the 
States have the right, the General. Government has not; 
for I have already shown that, in the nature of things, it 
is impossible ‘for. both'Governments to entertain supreme 
control over thesame subjects; and whatever power is ex- 
erejsed. by either party, must be supreme and exclusive 
over, the ee ee which they. have a tight. to. act. 
Any other: 


forces 


than to be encouraged, fostered, all 
means which the united energies of all the States could, 
exert. In the power to regulate commerce, no one could. 
possibly conceive there was contained a lurking principle. 


loatrine, from the most common principles ofj} * Mr. Verplanck’s. 


philosophy, implies a destruction of the power, for equal 
estroy one another ; and indeed it is not too much 
to say, and it is said with great reverence, that even 
Deity, to remain consistent with himself, cannot enforce 
two opposite laws without producing a monster. All 
that could be contended for by the General Government, 
is so much of the right, and no more, as the laying of 
duties on foreign. imports conveys “ incidentally,” and 
only incidentally. This has never been denied. But it 
is not every incidental power that confers the. right to 
use that power directly, For instance, the General 
Government has the power to. declare war, and, as inci- 
dental to that power, it may demolish houses and en- 
closures to affect an enemy; but no one would be so 
idle as to contend that they could exercise this right in 
time of peace, or declare war merely for the sake of 
destroying private property. Therefore, whatever con- 
sequence flows from a direct power, will not make the 
incident a substantive power, to be acted upon in like 
manner with the one of which it is a consequence. The 
intended object of the direct power should alone be 


honestly consulted, and then all incidental results will `- 


be perfectly harmless, 

These reflections are intimately connected with, and 
naturally lead us to, some concluding remarks on the 
other ground which is said to justify the tariff system, 
viz. the right to regulate commerce. The expression in 
the constitution is “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States.” It has been 
urged, in a late popular essay,* that, from the meaning 
of the term “ to regulate commerce,” before the adoption 
of the constitution, and the practice of the colonies in 
relation to that subject, the right not-only to restrain, 
but even to suspend commerce indefinitely, belongs to 
that expression. What would be the consequence of 
such a construction? If Congress can restrain or sus- 
pend commerce with foreign nations to protect manu- 
factures, it can certainly do the same thing “ among the 
several States,” for they are both in the same grant of 
power. Theright way to test the legality of a power 
is to carry it out in all its consequences: whatever, 
therefore, Congress can do in relation to commerce with 
foreign nations, it can do that same thing among the 
several States. Now, let us see how an act of this kind 
would be received among the States, to wit, “An act to 
restrain or suspend all commerce among the States for 
the purpose of protecting manufactures in the State of 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts.” Does any one believe. 
such an act would go down among the people? Now, 
apply a similar law to the suspension of commerce with 
foreign nations for a similar object: who is there that 


will be so uncandid as to say that this is a faithful,” 


honest, and legitimate construction of the clause of the 
constitution I have just read? Such interpretation would 
be a departure from the spirit and true intent of that 
instrument; and a breach in this regard, according to 
all sound exposition of law, is not less illegal than a vio 
lation of its most express provisions. If commerce was: 
one of the prime causes of the Union, with a view. to 

pay the public debt, and to prevent the wars ever meir 
dent to is regulation, and of which it is the most fruitful. 
source; if it was the source to which each State looked. 
for its prosperity, it surely was the intent and interest of 

the whole to have itso regulated by the General Govern- 

ment as to be productive of the greatest possible advat- 
tage to the confederation. That each State would give. 
up this most valuable source of wealth to be destroyed, 

can hardly be credited by the most infatuated manufac. 

turer. No onecan believe it was for any other object: 
and promoted by.all. 
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2. Its dangerous effect upon the harmony of the Union. 

On the first. point, suffer me, Mr. Chairman, to present 
one serious reflection before I proceed to the argument. 
It is by close thinking we sometimes get upon the track 
of truth which leads to the most fortunate results, This 
system commenced, and is continued, by petitions for re- 
hef. Mr.*Chairman, has any one ever considered where. 
relief comes from? No one will be so credulous as to be- 
lieve that relief is manufactured in this Hall, and sent. 
out to the supplicating sufferers; if not, where does it 
come from? Certainly from some other quarter of the 
country that does not complain. Now, does not every 
one perceive, that whencesoever the relief is taken, just. 
precisely in proportion to the amount withdrawn must 
that part suffer? And would they not have a right, and 
be entitled to respect, too, to turn round, and petition. 
for relief also? What right has Congress to rob one por- 
tion of the country to bush the mouths of another? If the 
North suffers, is it right to make the South, against her 
will, relieve that suffering? No; the truth is, when the. 
‘South petitions for relief, they are told “you lie,” you 
do not suffer, or, if you do, if.is greatly less than you 
imagine;. at all events, you must submit to. the will of a. 
majority; and, notwithstanding tle Federal Government. 
was framed to take care of the interests of the whole, 

et some portions of the country must suffer, and there 
is no help forit, Is this the kind of reply that a free 
people ought to submit to? You may think so, but de- 
pend upon it, a very short time will find you in a woful 
mistake, This reflection brings me to the assertion of a 
principle, which, if any man pretends to controvert, I 
wish to hear from him before proceed any further, I 
confidently lay down this position, that Government . 
cannot make one freeman work for another without. his 
consent. It cannot take the property of one and give it 
to another. That whatever would be wrong in the acts 
of Government, as. between man and man, is equally 
wrong as between ten or ten millions of men, Does any 
one deny this? None! Then I proceed. If any casualty 
should, in the ways of Providence, reduce the four uar- 
ters of the Union to but one man apiece, and he of the 
East should be a shipbuilder, of the North a cotton spin- 
ner, of the West a hemp weaver, and of the South a cot- 
ton planter, in what condition would the tariff system 
find these four individuals? Mark well, I beseech you, 
Mr. “Chairman, their exact relative situations, for this 
very picture is a faithful illustration of the bill on your 
table, and I pronounce thereis no getting away from it. 
Your bill, as plain as a bill can talk in vernacular lan- 
guage, says. to. the hemp weaver, and pointing at. the 
same time to the cotton planter, youmay make him pay 
you, besides a fair price for your bagging, five. cents a 
yard asa bounty for your labor. It is true he works 
as hard as you do, but you are a man of capital, and, 
therefore, must be protected. He shall wrap his cotton 
in your bagging, or pay higher price to some one else. 
for that. article, Your bill says also to the shipbuilder, 
that same cotton planter shall pay you a bounty for car- 
rying his cotton to the spinner. To the spinner, it says 
he shall sellit to you, and buy your cloths; or, if he 
dares to carry it to any other market, he shall pay youa 
taxof eight cents a yard for every yard of cottons he buys 
elsewhere, Now, Task you, Mr. Chairman, is this just? 
Would the Government dare to put its law into this kind 
of language as between one laborer and another ? And, 
if it would not, how can it do.so as between whole com- 
munities ?- Would the principle be changed from the case 
I have put, if the laborers and their pursuits were multi- 
plied to ten thousand? And if that single cotton planter 
could not bear the draughts of the other three taskmasters, 
will the whole-class of planters be in any better situation: 
from the multiplied classes of manufacturers constantly 
preying upon his labor? No, sir; they cannot.and will. 
not bear it; and, I repeat, they are preparing to signify 
it to you in a way that cannot. be misunderstood. 


to destroy it; yet every one must admit that the direct 
tendency of the protection of manufactures is to produce 
that effect. And, in proof of this assertion, commercial 
men, commercial cities raise their hands and voices in 
niost earnest opposition to this singular method of regu- 
lating commerce by promoting manufactures, 

The most rational way to consider the expressed pow- 
ers of the constitution is to take them separately. The 
eighth section of that instrument contains seventeen enu- 
merated powers, all general and applicable alike to. all 
the States of the Union. One is not more beneficial than 
another, and this is what is meant by the general inte- 
' rests in the old confederation, and the general welfare in 

the new constitution. Now, suppose the States, instead 
of confederating for these seventeen objects, had only con- 
federated for one single purpose, and it might just as well 
have been for one as seventeen; and suppose that that 
one had been “ to regulate commerce ;” does any one be- 
lieve that the agricultural and planting States, for whose 
especial benefit commerce was to be regulated, because, 
exports are as much the peculiar concern of commerce 
ag Imports, meant to give up their commerce, to have a 
system of manufactures founded upon it, by which it 
would be destroyed? And can it be imagined, for a mo- 
ment, that, upon this single power to regulate commerce, 
Congress would have dared to build their immense struc- 
ture commonly called the American system? ` No one 
believes it. Now try all the other powers in the con- 
stitution, one by one, in the same way, and see whether 
there is any one of them that will authorize this intole- 
rable system of legislative plunder. J 

But there is a view of this branch of.the question 
that seems to my mind to be conclusive. Itis a univer- 
sal principle, which no one will controvert, that what is 
directl forbidden cannot be done by indirection. Now, 
the federal constitution, in granting the power to regu- 
late commerce, was so fearful that the regulation might 
be made to operate partially upon the States, to the 
benefit of some and injury of others, that it e ressly 
declared “no tax or duty shall be laid on articles, ex- 
ported from any State. No preference shall be given by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State over those of another.” If, then, no regulation 
of commerce or revenue could directly be made to act 
unequally upon the States, how happens it that a regu- 
lation concerning manufactures, bottomed upon the pow- 
cr to regulate commerce, can lawfully have that effect? 
In other words, if a law compelling Georgia to pay du- 
ties to Massachusetts for the protection of her commerce 
would be unconstitutional, how does it happen that a 

recisely similar law to protect manufactures, derived 

rom the right to regulate commerce, is not equally 
so? 

I haye now done with the constitutional point, and I 
make no apology for the great length of the argument 
employed on this head, for I readily own, if the subject 
of protecting manufactures depended alone upon the ques- 
tion of expediency, unless it was carried to a state of 
manifest oppression, of which I shall speak hereafter, I 
should have nothing to say, for that is a matter legiti- 
mately within the power of Congress; and although I 
should greatly deplore the adoption and continued pro- 
secution of a policy obviously grinding down the resour- 
ces of one class of the States, to build up and advance the 
prosperity of another of the same confederacy, yet it 
would be ours to. submit under the terms of the com- 

act. All argument is vain against cupidity supported 

y power; but ifit is unconstitutional, it is our right, 

nay, it is our duty, to resist, and to use every. Weapon in 

our power, from the voice of reason up to the still hoars- 
. êr tones of rebellion, ` 

_ L proceed now to examine the question in reference to 

its expediency; and under two aspects this branch will 

be considered. 

1. The great inequality and injustice of the system. 
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The remarks I have made naturally conduct me to an | have to Pay half my produce to the Government? He 


examination of the burdens we think we bear, though 
the manufacturers think it is all delusion. When the 
pill of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDur- 
Yws] was réad, and I found it proposed to lay a -duty 
of twenty-five per cent. on all foreign articles, J asked 
myself, is it possible that any thing more could in con- 
acience be demanded? When I reflect that twenty-five 
per cent. was tax of the fourth part of a man’s in- 
come, for nine men out of ten spend all their income, 
and when I recollected, also, that most men of money 
are contented with twenty-five per cent. interest, I won- 
dered if it were possible that the manufacturers were 
in the habit of receiving this amount, and were yet 
anxious to get more. There is hardly one man in a thou- 
sand believes he pays twenty-five cents on every dollar 
that he lays out; and yet, sir, what will be his aston- 
ishment when he comes to learn that he pays the double 
of it! The rejection of the bill just mentioned proves 
that the tax is over twenty-five per cent., or they would 
have taken it. Then, whatis it? The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his calculations submitted to this House, 
places it at forty-seven and a half per cent., other calcu- 
jations make it a fraction over fifty. Now, I demand, 
if it be less than either these sums, that some friend of 
the tariff immediately rise in his place, and state what 
itis. Finding no opposition to this statement, I set it 
down as granted, that the duty is somewhere in the 
neighborhood of fifty per cent, upon an average, on all 
the usual articles of consumption, such as cottons, wool- 
lens, iron, salt, sugar, coffee, and all kinds of tools and 
farming utensils. I shall, then, for the sake of easy cal- 
culation, place it at fifty. This point being adjusted, I 
proceed to state another, which is necessary to my pur- 

se, and in which there can be little or no dispute. It 
is this; the price of an article is increased the amount. 
of the duty. The establishment of this position will be 
pestponed until I come to answer the argument of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Srewarr] on that 
subject. One other point is also admitted, viz that the 
consumer pays the duty, and this for the present is 
enough for my purpose, though I think Ishall hereafter 
be able to sustain the views of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, thatthe producer pays the tax. These three 
things being settled, to wit, first, that the duty is fifty 
per cent. ; second, that articles purchased are increased 
in price the amount of the duty; and, third, that the 
consumer pays the duty, I proceed to present an illus- 
tration of its burdensome effects upon the planters of 
the South. Suppose, Mr. Chairman, instead of the At- 
lantic Ocean, a straight, narrow river, running from Maine 
to Mobile, divided us from the old world; and suppose 
all the different factories in the United States, instead 
of being clustered in groups in the Northern and Mid- 
dle States, were strung, at suitable intervals, all along 
on this side of this dividing stream; imagine similar 
and corresponding factories on the other side, exactly 
opposite to those on this; aud that a convenient bridge 
leads from one to the other : here, then, we have pre- 
sented not only two similar places of supplies, but two 
markets for the produce of the planters. Instead of 
sending their produce to these markets, as is usual, 
through the agency of merchants, each planter becomes 
his own merchant. Now, sir, suppose one presents him- 
self with his cotton at a woollen factory, and desires to 
purchase a bale of blankets, he is told the price is fifty 
dollars, but that, on the other side of the stream, a pre- 
cisely similar bale can be had for twenty-five. Having 
an easy and convenient bridge, every one perceives he 
would have no hesitation in selecting this cheaper mar- 
ket, But when he arrives at the foot of the bridge, he 
is met by a custom-house officer, who: informs him that 
if he buys his blankets on the other side of the river, he 
will have to pay one-half of them to the Government, 
so that he might as well lay out his money with the 
factory man on this side. He inquires, why is it that I 


is answered, all the owners of factories strung up and 
down this river have united and made their poor work- 
men believe they ought to be protected by Government, 
and they have been artfully put up to clamor for relief, 
until the Government has compelled you to pay half 
your blankets to me for her use, or half your money to 
them, and now you may take your choice. Of course, 
he puts himself to no further trouble, returns, makes the 
purchase, and loses twenty-five dollars, which the man- 
ufacturer pockets, That this is the precise operation of 
the tariff system upon every afticle which a planter 
purchases, is as certain as death; and I defy any one to 
detect a fallacy in the statement. And, sir, here is the 
proper place to exhibit the effect which this system has 
upon our produce. Admit for the sake of argument, as 
stated by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Drayroy, | that a repeal of the tariff would not affect 
the price of cotton, yet is it not obvious that if the price 
of cotton is eight dollars per hundred, and half that 
‘amount is paid in tax, whenever laid out, it cannot be 
worth but four dollars to the planter? Now, take off 
this tax, and though the price might not rise, yet no 
one can doubt the cotton is worth four dollars more to 
him, in the additional necessaries which it will com- 
mand. 

But it is said the Northern people consume as much 
as the Southern, and consequently pay as much tax as 
they do. Now, sir, this is a very fallacious’ doctrine, 
and I hope to prove it by a variety of arguments, Ilay 
down this position, that the man, woman, or child, that 
is without employment, and has to depend upon his or 
her daily labor for support, as a hireling, is often driven 
to the necessity, which no man laments more than I do, 
of giving more for articles of consumption than those 
whose means enable them to make a choice of markets. 
Those who exchange their immediate labor for the means - 
of clothing and support, are compelled, I own, impro- 
perly to give more for their necessaries than those 
whose money or exchangeable commodities enable them 
to purchase where they please. The people of the South 
make immense quantities of produce for exportation ; 
they are the most valuable staples in the world, and, as 
every one knows, constitute the wealth and exports of 
this country, and which cannot be consumed at home. 
The people of the North are divided into laboring classes, 
those who till the soil, and those who work at the fac- 
tories: the first produces, doubtless, valuable agricul- 
tural articles, which are intended to supply the last. 
The manufacturing system was gotten up for the express 
purpose, first, of enabling capitalists to vest their im- 
mense wealth in profitable employment, and to live upon 
the labor of the poor; and, second, to afford a market 
for the agricultural productions. It follows, then, that 
the farmer who gets a market for his pigs and potatoes, - 
his onions and leeks, and a thousand other things that- 
cannot be carried to Europe, is well able to bear the tax 
upon consumption on what little he does not make him- 
self, because he has an increased means of supply, by 
reason of this market, erected immediately at his door. 
It follows, also, that the laborers at the factories can 
willingly bear the tax of consumption, because, with- 
out this employment, they would. be cut off from the 
means of support. ‘Without this business, they would 
have to fall back upon the agricultural pursuits; and 
having no market for their productions, they would 
have to experience finally a loss of labor from a glutted 
country. Indeed, the whole system is-an artfully dé 
vised plan to find a market for small productions, and 
employment for paupers. Well may they ery out for 
more taxes, for more taxes give them more bread.. Does: - 
any man so abuse his own understanding or reflect” 
upon the uhderstanding of others, as to suppose. that 
if the Northern people paid as much ‘tax. asthe 
Southern, by consumption, they would. so repeated- 
ly clamor for an increase of faxes, and so violently 
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oppose a reduction as to say “a million of tousket-bear- 
ing freemen” will keep up the taxes at the risk of every 
consequence? Who ever heard of a whole country’s 
crying out for burdens, if they either feel, or were not 
benefited by them? As to the manufacturers them- 
selves, and they constitute an immense class of wealthy 
consumers, no one, I presume, will doubt that they are 
willing to bear the taxes for the sake of the benefits de- 
rived from the. system; and yet, though their profits 
may be greater, their interest is precisely like that of 
the other two classes I have just described. 

Permit me, sir, to present the difference between a 
Southern and a Northern consumer, by an apt illustra- 
tion drawn from the ease I have already supposed. 
Imagine a Southern planter and a Northern day laborer 
entering one of those factories on the stream I have 
before mentioned, at one and the same time;. the first 
with a bale of cotton, and the other with nothing, The 
first understands he can get goods cheaper on the other 
side: he carries over his produce and trades as he 
pleases: the other, having nothing to export, willingly 
engages to labor for what he wants, and gives the price 
demanded on this side. Is not the reason apparent for 
this outery for taxes? Does not every one perceive that 
this day laborer now becomes identified in interest 
with this factory; and if he can compel the Southern 
planter to trade there, and there alone, his prospect for 
continuance in business, and an increase of wages are al- 
most inevitable? This, sir, isthe true reason why con- 
sumers at the North do not suffer like the Southern con- 
sumers, While, however, there are certain circles 
around these factories that are flourishing, and demand- 
ing their continuance for the reasons stated, there are 
intermediate spaces between them that are as withering 
as famine, and cold as the grave, and will, like the 
South, one day or other rise to redress their wrongs. 
The word American igdustry has been repeated upon 
this floor, until I am heartily sick of it. Nothing I 
shall hereafter dread.so much as an industrious man, for 
fear he may be just fresh from a Northern manufactory, 
or from one of the pumpkin gardens that surround those 
famous establishments; for those avocations seem to 
possess the true and only claim to the title of American 
industry, while all the immense planting staples, con- 
stituting the great exports of the country, are regarded 
as matters of no consequence. But, sir, [too am a manu- 
facturer, and have some precious facts to communicate 
through this House to the nation, What Isay may, perhaps, 
like all southern testimony, be considered untrustworthy, 
but the people of the South will believe it, and, in be- 
lieving it, will act upon it in throwing off the yoke of 
the manufacturers. Mr. Chairman, finding that the 
tariff system had completely sapped my planting in- 
terest, Í resolved to transfer the capital there employed 
into a cotton manufactory, believing and hoping it 
might be instrumental in putting down the burdens of 
the South. I did so, and found it to succeed beyond all 
expectation. I believe I am within bounds of truth, 
when I say the capital doubled itself in two years. 
From these facts permit me to draw a few inferences as 
to the great imposition which this whole system inflicts 
upon the planting interests of the country. 

Ist, It is acknowledged that machinery saves manual 
labor to a most enormous extent. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania says that the machinery of England, with 
one million of hands, performs the labor of two hundred 
and fifty millions, What fact! I know this to be true, 
for each of the small hands which was carried into the 
Georgia factory had his labor immediately multiplied 
forty fold; and yet, Mr. Chairman, will you believe it, 
the tariff system makes my neighbors, who are left in 
the fields to work in rain and sunshine, with nothing but 
the muscles which the God of nature has given them, 
contribute to my labor, increased as it is, forty fold by 
the aid of machinery, I, who have multiplied my force 


| 


to so great. an. amount, cannot get along without aid, 
and therefore must cry help, more help, or I-perish * 
The people that-can bear this, can bear any thing; and 
if they do not rise in their majesty and put down this 
system. of. legalized. robbery, they do not deserve. the 
blessings of freedom. ; ; 

2d.. If the capital invested by the company to which 
I belong, say somewhere about. $30,000, has doubled it- 
self in two years, what is the consequence? The gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] who so eloquently 
painted the exactions and influence. of wealth, and the 
miseries which the sudden and rapid accumulations of 
money mustcreate in any community, spoke truly when 
he said some one loses when another gains. Now, sir, 
apply this truth to the fact I have related. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars in two years have been. soaked up, as with a 
sponge, within a certain circumference, : While we have 
gained it, our neighbors have lost it; and though they 
are too generous to complain of us, knowing that 
neither our motives or feelings so enter into the system 
as to desire its continuance at the expense of principle, 
yet this is its true effect throughout-this whole country. 
And, Sob yheanclng it must be helped from the hard- 
handed labor of our honest planters, to those fruits all 
other trades and professions must look for support. 

3d. The moment our factory went into operation, 
there was a small circle around it which became imme- 
diately identified with its interest; those who supplied 
us with such articles of food as we wanted, such me- 
chanics as were necessary to the establishment in various 
branches of business, such supplies of materials as were 
needed for buildings and repairs; and, finally such la- 
borers as were required to conduct the internal opera- 
tions of the institutions. Now, who does not perceive 
that all these interested individuals, as well as myself 
and the rest of the company, were better able to pay the 
tax of consumption than our surrounding neighbors not 
within the circle I have just mentioned? . It matters not 
whether the factories are in Georgia or Massachusetts ; 
this is a fair picture of their effect and influence, be they 
where they may. à f 

4th. Suppose, when I changed my planting into a 
manufacturing interest, I had left three of my neighbors, 
who had just the same kind of land, and exactly the 
same amount of capital, and our crops had been pre- 
cisely the same, still employed in that business. And 
suppose, which is true, that I make not only what I 
made before, and, consequently as much as my afore- 
said neighbors, but fifty per cent. more; is there any 
reason that these same neighbors should contribute 
to my new and more profitable business? This must, 
beyond all question, be the case if the systemis kept up, 
and the South be forced to manufacture. For every 
man cannot become a manufacturer, and those who are . 
left to till the ground, except that class who furnish the 
factories with supplies, must become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the monopolizing lordling. 
Down, down with this system of taxation for the benefit 
of afavored class, or, depend upon it, down go your li- 
berties, If all the factories of the United States be- 
louged to one person, and that person was a monarch, 
(and what is wealth but a monarch, a eruel, tyrannical 
monarch?) and he was solely deriving all the advantages 
of the system at the expense of the sweat and labor of 
the people, every body would sce it in all its horrible 
odiousness, and it would be demolished by the fury of 
an indignant people. Yet, because it is in the hands of 
afew who have contrived to delude their hirelings into 
the belief that it has been founded purely for their 
benefit, this abominable scourge is permitted to exist, 
The day is coming, and I trust rapidly, when it will 
have to undergo a reckoning before the tribunal of a 
long abused and insulted community, whose award will 
consign it to its merited infamy. . 

These are the oppressions of which I promised to 
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speak, and which rise.superior to all law, and would, of | to the price of his own. Now, what is the effect, nay 


themselves, though they violated no written principle of 
the constitution, justify a people, “in the pursuit of life, 
liberty, and happiness,” to provide themselves with new 
forms of Government, I stated in a previous part of 
this argument that an admission, on the part of our ad- 
versaries, that the consumer pays the tax, would be 
sufficient. for my purpose in establishing the great in- 
equality of the burdens, and that it rested upon the 
Southern people. I think I have made out the case. I 
will now attempt to show, whatis very much disputed, 
that the producer pays the tax, or that the coincidence 
- between the producer and consumer is so little variant 
as to make no sensible difference in the two characters. 
I shall show it in three relations; first, in that of an 
individual, secondly, as a family, and, lastly, as a whole 
country ; and I shall select the article of cotton for the 
illustration. If all the cotton of the South, which is 
said to be one million of bales, was made by one indivi- 
dual, and he were to carry it to Liverpool, sell it for 
cash, say $30,000,000, lay it out in goods, and bring 
them to this country, he would have to pay one-half in 
duties. This, however, it is said, returns to him when 
he sells out his goods to the various consumers. But as 
money, which is the only free trade article in the world, 
is as much property as goods, and as liable to taxation, 
suppose, instead of bringing back goods, the individual 
should bring back the proceeds of hiscotton in cash, 
and should find a duty upon that as well as goods ; does 
no’ évery one perceive that his fifteen millions of taxes 
would go into the public treasury without the hope of 
any future recovery, and consequently, as producer, he 
will have paid the tax on the whole of that article? 
Now, that same result would run through the sales of all 
the planters if they sold their cotton themselves, and 
paid the tax on their money, instead of paying it on the 
articles they consume. 
2d. I contend that the consumption of a family, whose 
head is a producer, extends to all persons that draw 
upon his produce for any services rendered him. That 
is to say, his blacksmith, tailor, carpenter, schoolmaster, 
shoemaker, physician, and, indeed, all whose labor he 
has employed, are as much his family as if they lived in 
the same house with him, and to the extent of their 
several demands against him, are, with him, not only 
consumers, but producers, for his production constitutes 
a part of their production, and with it they purchase 
their articles of consumption. By reason of this con- 
nexion, unless the producer has a balance left after de- 
fraying the expenses of his family, he isthe payer of all 
the taxes to which his crop has been applied. And 
who, I would ask, in any part of the South, is able, un- 
der such a burden of duties, to meet all his engage- 
I know I am as economical and saving a plan- 
ter as any of my neighbors, and I declare to this House, 
if it were not for other resources, which it has been my 
good fortune to enjoy, my planting interest would not 
have supported my family, and this, I can safely say, is 
the condition of thousands upon thousands. 
3d. The tariff system proceeds upon the principle that 
the Northern manufacturer cannot labor as cheap as the 
English manufacturer. And what is thought to be the 
difference? Surely this is indicated by the-average per 
cent. of duties laid upon the articles which the last fabri- 
cates, and that we have seen is fifty percent. Then we 
say the difference between manufacturing labor in the 
North and in England is fifty percent. Every body per- 
ceives the American manufacturer cannot compete with 
the European. What is to be done? The former looks 
away to the South, and there finds a people who make 
the raw material that supplies the latter, and for which 
they receive his manufactures. The Northern manu- 
facturer immediately sets about a contrivance to cut off 
the trade between these two parties, Whatisit? By the 
‘artful device of legislation, he imposes a duty of fifty per 
cent, on the foreign manufactures ; this at once raises them 


what is the real motive of this measure? Ts it not, first, 

to divert the trade from the European, and second, to 

direct the raw material to the American manufacturer } 

Suppose, then, it should sueceed to the extent of the 

wishes of the friends of the tariff, that the trade with 
Eriropè should cease altogether, and every pound of cot- 
ton should go to the North, is there any man so blind 
as not to see that the producers of this article have not 
only lost their former market, where they were in the 
habit ofgetting what they wanted at half price, but 
have been compelled to exchange it in another market, 
at a loss by way of bounty, of halfits exchangeable 
value? By this process, the English manufacturing la- 
bor is raised to the price of the American, and actually 
done at the expense ofthe Southern planter, Then, as 
producers of the article of cotton, they do most un- 
equivocally throw into the lap of the Northern the fifty 
per cent. which raises the labor of the English manu- 
facturer. Then I have shown, as an individual, as a 
family, and as a country, the producer pays the taxes of 
imports, But I will repeat, itis enough for us, and more 
than we can bear, to pay it as consumers. 

It is needless for me to say that this is the effect pro- 
duced upon all our valuable staplesin the South; and’ 
we have now a new article of production which will be 
subjected to its ravenous appetite: I allude to the im- 
mensely valuable gold mines stretching from Virginia 
to Alabama, Every dollar that is raised by the gold 
digger, and surely no one works harder for his money, 
willbe immediately divided with the rapacious manu- 
facturer. Because it is gold, and almost money itself, it 
will not escape the fate of cotton, rice, and tobacco ; for 
they are taken from the earth by the same hard labor, 
and quite as convertible into money. Little does the 
hard-working miner dream, that, while standing in 
water to his knees, with a scoMhing sun blistering his 
back, every stroke which is applied to the unyielding 
rock presents a case in which one is for himself, and the 
other for a Northern master. 

Before I proceed to consider the other ground of ex- 
pediency, it is proper that I notice an argument or two 
advanced from the opposite side. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. STEWART,] whose whole speech was 
cordially approved by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Apams,] advanced the singular notion that 
high duties made cheap prices. I hope, Mr. Chairman, 
I may be permitted to answer this chimera—for surely 
it is nothing else—from the report of the gentleman 
who has thus approved this doctrine by approving 
the speech. I find in that report the following po- 
sition: “The doctrine that duties of impost chcapen 
the price of articles upon which they are levied, 
seems to conflict with the first dictates of common, 
sense.” I am sorry that the particular case in which: 
I am compelled to use this remark, makes it not less. 
severe than true; but, coming from the opposite side 
of the question, it may rest where it properly be 
longs. But this same report continues: “The duty 
upon the article imported from abroad enabled the. 
domestic producer to enter into competition with 
the importer from abroad. So long as this competi- 
tion continues, the duty operates as a bounty or pre 
mium to the domestic manufacturer. But by whom is 
itpaid? Certainly by the purchasers of the article, 
whether of foreign or of domestic manufacture. The. 
duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of 
thearticle in the market. Itis substantially paid upon the 
article of domestic manufacture as well as upon thatof fo- 
reign production. Upon one itis a bounty ; upon the other. 
a burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an. 
equivalent reduction of the price of the article, whether 
foreign or domestic. We say, so long as the importation, 
continues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of the. 
article.” This doctrine is further confirmed by much bet- 
ter authority; it is none other than that of Doctor Franklin, 
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wanted to make the Northern free laborers slaves to 
their free negroes.. For the reason just mentioned, I will 
pass over this come-by-chance piece of wit, and examine 
his doctrine as to the great. difference between free labor 
and slave labor. Mr. Chairman, this distinction has been 
mentioned frequently. on,this floor, and I confess it has 
excited my supreme disgust every time. What do they 
mean? Does the offspring of that very ancestry who 
made not only their livelihood, but the very fortunes 
which now constitute the capital of the American system, 
by trading in human flesh—who robbed fathers of their 
children, children of their fathers—husbands of -their 
Wives, and wives of their husbands, and carried them to 
be suld in the Southern States—now dare’ to reproach 
me with the sin of slavery? Oh no, sir, it. cannot. be! 
They greatly mistake the matter, if they think we feel 
the slightest emotion at such a censure. The only won- 
der is how it can be made without a blush. ; 
But, sir, I have lately been as far as Philadelphia, for 
the first time in my life—that city of brotherly love; and. 
I wish gentlemen to explain some things which I saw. 
there, first asking them if they make any difference there, 
between free negro labor and free white labor, for these 
two classes seemed to perform promiscuously all the me- 
nial services. If they do, then I would beg to have these: 
difficulties solved, In the tavern where I stayed, a free 
negro waited on my table, and a white man cleaned my 
boots; which of these was the free labor? They were 
both equally polite, and they both made the same foot- 
seraping bow when I gave them a quarter of a dollar, I 
saw in the same city a free negro mounted on the box of 
a coach, and a white man behind it; the latter let out 
the grandee, which it contained, at the door, while the 
former sat like.a lord on his seat, Which was the free 
labor in this case? This is one class of service. Now, sir, 
I happen to know something of the free labor in cotton 
factories. When the factory in which I am concerned first, 
started, we had a good old honest gentleman from the 
North connected with us, and we commenced chiefly 
with white hands. He happened to bring with him a 
printed copy of rules und regulations, such as are used. 
in Northern factories, and which he wished adopted 
in ours, They had a striking analogy to penitentiary 
regulations, They required that the poor little hands 
should be at their work by light, should have three- 
quarters of an hour to eat their breakfast, an hour at 
dinner, should labor in the winter till seven o’clock at 
night, should have a portion of their wages remitted for 
every part of the machinery which they broke or injured; 
every skein they tangled ; every five minutesithey were 
absent; indeed, just enough of pains and penalties to 
take all their wages. Besides the strap was to be used if 
necessary, It isscarcely necessary to say, Mr. Chairman, 
such rules were scouted from our establishment, We soon 
told our friend the free people of the South would not 
bear that kind of regimen; indeed, it would hardly do 
for our slaves. Now, sir, where is the difference between 
this kind of labor and slave labor? I can tell you, sir, it 
is only in the color of the skin, and the duration of the 
service. The same capital that buys a slave for life, can, 
hire one for a day ; and during these respective periods 
the quality of the service is exactly the same. But, sir, 
this very distinction serves to show what power will fi- 
nally doin this matter. If, under the present tariff sys- 
tem, it is boldly claimed for free labor, as it is called, a 
legislative privilege over slave labor, what will they not 
do when we begin to manufacture with our slaves? If we 
should be driven to this business, which I verily believe 
we can more profitably conduct at the South than it is 
at the North, will not the same power which sets up the 
right of preference now, exact it hereafter by some. dis- 
criminating tax upon slave labor productions. over 
those of free labor? No doubt of it. So that if this 
distinction is to last, I boldly affirm we cannot live 


In his examination before a committee of Parliament pre- 

vious tothe revolution, he stated that “ an external taxis 

a duty laid on’ commodities imported ; that duty is added 

to the first cost and other charges, on the commodity, and, 

when it is offered for sale, makes a part of the price.” 

It is, indeed, amusing to see authority like this attempted 

to be overturned, at this day, merely to justify, or rather 

to cover over the villainous frauds of the American. sys- 
tem. But I feel a disposition to examine this argument of 
the gentleman, He says, by way of proving his position, 

“see how low cotton goods are.” Now, sit, this is ex- 
actly the way the great mass of the people have been 
deceived. Itis true cotton goods have fallen, but the 
tariff is no more the cause of it than that itis the cause 
of the fall of coffee, one grain of which is not made in 
the United States. Has the gentleman forgotten that 
coffee used to sell at fifty cents a pound, and can now be 
got for fifteen? Has he forgotten that almonds and rai- 
sins once sold for the same, and now sell for twelve cents? 
Does he not know that every thing which is not pro- 
duced in this country has had a corresponding fall with 
those things that are? Why has this secret been -kept 
from the people? No, that would be the truth; and that 
is an article which enters into no part of the American 
system. Imposition both of duties and falsehoods, be- 
longs entirely to that matter. If its friends had candid- 
ly told the people that goods have fallen, but it is owing 
to the increase of specie, the still greater increase of food 
and laboring facilities, the improvement of machinery, 
and many other causes now not necessary to be men- 
tioned, instead of ascribing it to the tariff, they would 
have dealt fairly with them, but they have essayed to 
filch from them their [rights through an ungracious ap- 
peal to their avarice. 

The gentleman has said such has been the improve- 
ment of machinery in England, that one million of hands 
can perform the labor of two hundred and fifty millions, 
Then, sir, just mark the consequence; if labor is multi- 
plied two hundred and fifty fold, an article must. be 
cheapened almost in the same ratio. But, sir, if-high 
duties cheapen articles, there must be a point to which, 
if the duties are raised, the goods will come at nothing; if} 
the gentleman will sit down, and with his immense pow- 
ers of calculation, just demonstrate that exact point to my 
satisfaction, from that moment Iam a tariff man ; Igive 
up my opposition, and fall into the ranks. I greatly fear, 
however, that it will turn out like the case of the stoves. 
You have all heard of the Yankee, who, in describing the 
great advantages of his stove to an Irishman, said, among 
other things, (not that high taxes cheapened the article,) 
but that they saved half the firewood; then said the 
Irishman, “ twill take two of them and save the whole.” 

Why is it, Mr. Chairman, if high duties cheapen arti- 
cles, that so many Jetters from different manufacturers 
have been read upon this floor, stating that their business 
will be utterly ruined if the duties are reduced? That 
must be a bad rule that does not work both ways, One 
would suppose that, if you raised a duty from a giyen 
point, and the price of the article fell in consequence of 
it, it would surely rise up to the same price if you took 
that same duty of. This is a very curious matter, Mr. 
Chairman. Would you believe it, the country presents 
this singular aspeet—one portion is crying to be relieved 
of their taxes, without which they must be ruined; while 
the other part bitterly complains that if you take off 
their taxes, they will be prostrated! I would rather 
guess, Meaning no offensive allusion, that this fact points 
to the quarter where live the tax-paying consumers. 

This same gentleman made another remark at which 

I should have felt, if not contempt, at least indignant, if 
Thad not believed that just at that moment he became 
greatly shortened of ideas; and that he did not know ex- 
actly what to say, for every body saw he was evidently 
stumped. I mean his saying that the Southern people 
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together; and the sooner we part the better. The gen- | fruitful plains or mineral mountains, what, I repeat, will 


tleman has said, let the South go; they will soon want 
to get back; and, sir, an idea is thrown out that our 
slaves will force'us to return, Now, sir, once for all, I 
say gentlemen ‘aré-grossly mistaken; if they think we 
labor under any such apprehension, it is a most childish 
infatuation. As there is a God in heaven, I had rather 
live, so far as security of person and property is con- 
cerned, among the slaves of the South, than to live in 
the heart of such a manufacturing country as Manches- 
ter, in: England, or Providence, in Rhode Island. What 
coutitry has more insurrections than Great Britain? 
Among whom do they originate? Is not that Govern- 
ment obliged to keep a standing force to overawe the 
turbulence of the manufacturing operatives? What peo- 
ple display greater fury when aroused? What lives or 
property are spared when the insurrectionary storm is 
up? Does the North expect to escape these commotions, 
when they shall have arrived at the same degree of 
manufacturing? Have they done it? No: let gentle- 
men look well to this matter. A slave is a slave; the 
color of the skin does not relieve oppression ; and depend 
upon it, white slaves are as dangerous as black ones, and 
all experience hath shown they are quite as ungoverna- 
ble. As to the condition of the South, in relation to the 
common comforts of life, it has no possible dependence 
upon the North. With its forty-five millions of exports, 
if that immense sum could be permitted to circulate 
among themselves, it would, in reference to the conve- 
niences of living, and the facilities of subsistence, become 
one of the happiest regions of the earth. It would give 
life to commerce with its thousand connexions. It would 
give a new spring to agriculture, and fresh energy to 
our various artisans; and, instead of decaying villages 
and towns, the whole country would smile with tokens 
of the most extended prosperity. And, sir, this brings 
me to the consideration of an idea advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. Caawrorp, | who contrast- 
ed the past and present situation of the North, while it 
was without the aid of Southern taxation. Then it was 
drooping under the wasting malady of poverty, now it 
is flourishing in all the bloom of invigorating activity ; 
then it presented one wide surface of stagnant employ- 
ment, now all was a living current of plenty and glad- 
ness; then doubt and dejection hung upon every coun- 
tenance, now confidence and animation beam from every 
eye. Sir, I could not but say to myself, how selfish is 
man—that man, too, who should be a brother, and that 
brother who should feel for a brother’s woes. Did it 
never occur to the gentleman, while glowing with the 
emotions of joy at the elysian happiness of his immediate 
home, that, peradventure, some other section of his coun- 
try was yet groaning under that condition which formed 
the dark shade of the pleasing picture of prosperity 
which he has just portrayed? Mr. Chairman, if some 
stranger to our land, accompanied by a Mentor who 
knew all its varied relations, should enter it in the North, 
and pervade it from Maine to Mobile, having all its mi- 
nute parts and characteristics explained by his guide, 
what would he behold? Through the cold region of the 
North, amidst its bald and barren hills and sterile ridges, 
he will discover cheerful hamlets, glistening villages, 
flourishing towns springing up as by magic, and crowd- 
ed cities, displaying, by their marble columns and gilded 
balustrades, the most gorgeous wealth—throughout all 
the country, until he reaches. the river that flows by 
this hill, will he perceive full employment for labor, well 
rewarded; contentment shining on every face; riches, 
in all their gayést profusion, ministering their luxuries 
to some, competency distributing her milder comforts to 
others, and sufficiency dealing out its more moderate 
supplies to all; but, sir, when he crosses the Potomac, 


what will he discover? In this land of fertility—of most: 


propitious soil and genial climate, where every valuable 
production of nature is reared, where the earth teems 
with a perpetual golden harvest, springing from its 


he behold? Farms whose orchards have decayed, whose 
houses are tumbling into ruins, whose fences have rotted 
and sunk into the bosom of briers—villages whose grass- 
grown footways are choked with weeds, whose habita- 
tions on the outskirts have been left to the slumbers of 
some strolling flock, whose once smiling gardens, in the 
beautiful language of the poet, present nothing now 
“But matted shrubs, where birds forget to sing, 
And silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.” 

And, sir, this is the picture that belongs, but with a 
few exceptions, to all the towns and cities of this once 
flourishing country. I could give you a most feeling ac- 
count of a city in my own State, once the pride of the 
South, the busy mart of one of the greatest staples of the 
earth, the source of wealth, the seat then and now of hos- 
pitality, and every generous virtue ; but what is the fate 
of Savannah? Let her withering commerce and her sink- 
ing dwellings tell the story; and, sir, to your American 
system will she point you for the cause of all her misfor- 
tunes, Why is it, this stranger would naturally inquire, 
that I pereeive such a difference between these two great 
sections of country, especially when such a mysterious 
contradiction is exhibited as to their natural advantages? 
On one side, every thing that could make a country 
prosperous, while, on the other, there seems to be no- 
thing that would prevent the exact reverse. His direc- 
tor would be compelled to answer, it has all been done 
by the singular device of legislation, The mere opera- 
tion of haman law, actuated by the selfishness of human 
nature, has done this foul deed of mischief; has drawn, 
secretly and insidiously, all the resources of the South 
to the Northern and Middle States. We have generali 
been instructed to believe that man alone, in his individ- 
ual character, is disposed to be a despot, but a regula- 
tion of a whole community is sometimes as great a ty- 
rant, and we are often deceived and lulled into security 
under the tame belief that it is intended to protect, and 
not to destroy, when it often happens that some combi- 
nation of robbers or usurpers have artfully transferred 
their power into the form of law, and, in that way, as 
effectually accomplished the purposes of fraud and am- 
bition as if achieved by the dagger or the fagot. And 
in all the country of the South, from Virginia to Geor- 
gia, it may be truly said— 

“ Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green.” 


Before I take leave of the arguments of our opponents 
I must say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Srewart,] that his attempt to convict the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrie] of inconsistency, 
and thereby break down the force of his reasoning, was 
as unsuccessful as it was vain, and seemed, in the opera- 
tion, to resemble that kind of impuissance which should 
attempt to storm the rock of Gibraltar with a pocket 
pistol. The sentiment he read from that gentleman's 
speech will never be disavowed by him; I venture to 
say he is ready again to repeat it, and, if he is not, I am. 
I will endorse it, and, as far as my credit extends, will 
give it fresh currency. i 

T come now to the second ground of expediency, that 
the system “is dangerous to the peace and harmony of 
the Union.” Mr. Chairman, this country was never, 
perhaps, except in time of war, in a higher degree of ex- 
citement. We hear of meetings at the North; indeed, 
very large ones have lately been gotten up to dictate to 
the House the course it must pursue; we hear of Legis- 
jatures pursuing the same course, and saying the rotect- 
ing system shall not only not be repealed, but it shall not 
þe relaxed; we hear of the presses saying that even the. 
measures of compromise suggested, with the best inten- 
tions, by the administration, for the sake of peace, willbe 
resisted by “ a million of musket-bearing people.” Now, 
sir, when the South acts or talks thus, it is treason! She 
must suffer, and if she complains in a tone any thing 
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rain of supplication, she is rebuked for inso- | the General Government now is to. the States, The 

pee erpai witha design tó dismember the Union, | latter is our federal head. Great Britain maintained 
Mr, Chairman, this people cannot bear every thing, and | that she had a right “to. tax the colonies in all case: 
a portentous sign has lately appeared in the South... Two | whatever.” - The colonies denied it, and contended. thas 
States have met together, and told to. each other the | she had only the right to tax them. through the regulat 
story of their wrongs in a temper that cannot be mis- | tion: of commerce as revenue, and for their benefit; 
taken, Take care how you trifle with a people strug- | that such taxes could not be taken and applied to any: 
ling for liberty, you live but one generation removed | other parpose whatever ; that no direct tax at all could 
from a case, which I shall presently show you, that | be laid upon. them without their consent, and then only 
affords the lesson.of how much an injured people can | for. the use of the colonies, and to be granted. by their 
suffer, and exactly at what point they, will avenge their | own Legislatures. The General Government maintaing 
insults, Two thousand people, burning with a just | that she bas a right to “tax the States in all cases what- 
sense of their sufferings, have recently declared of a fever.” The States deny this right, and contend that it 
yallant son of the South, whose. chivalry and patriotism | can only tax them, through the regulation of commerce; 
feserved the sentiment, in view of a determination to fas revenue, for the single purpose alone of supporting 
ê the Government, and consequently for their benefit gen- 


resist oppression, if not relieved, that he was “a patriot en 
without fear and without reproach. He has generously | erally and equally; and that, as Great Britain could 
( not tax the colonies for her own benefit, at home, or 


devoted himself to the defence of Southern rights ‘and 
carry their money out of the colonies. to be spent: on 


Southern interests, and is qualified for every crisis. And J > s e 
Southern people will support him in the great cause in objects unconnected with their colonial condition, so the 
every peril, and at every hazard.” Mark well this feel- | General Government cannot tax the States for the-bene- 
ing! It stirs a spirit that will never flag, until it warms | fit of manufactures, a distinct interest from that of the, 
and swells every bosom from the Potomac. to the Government; in other words, it cannot take;money, by; 
Mississippi. f way of taxation, from one portion. of: the'States,: to :be 
Mr. Chairman, history is full of instructive admoni- spent in another, to support an individual. interest. dif- 
tions on the subject of invaded. liberty, and how certain | ferent from that of the Union, where: all. are alike con« 
the resentments of a free people will be roused im de-|cerned. The proposition is now fairly made, Let.any: 
fence of that most, precious of all Heaven’s best gifts to superficial reader examine the causes which led to: the: 
man. While the few are insidious, the many are patient; | revolution, and he will find that the colonies, though; 
while tyranny is secret and crafty, democracy is open, | as States they are now greatly more oppressed in some. 
generous, and forbearing; but there is a crisis in every | quarters, yet then they flashed like lightning at the 
thing, and a point beyond which even slavery will not | s ightest invasion of their rights. Great Britain in two, 
hundred years, with all her power and ingenuity, and 


suffer. We should learn wisdom from experience, 
Our own annals present the most illustrious case of hu- apparently with tenfold more right, was, never able, in 
the internal regulations of the colonies, to drive: the. 


man persecution, resisted by the most consummate cour- 
age.and daring. We have a lesson, not yet sixty years | first entering wedge into what, they. considered: uncon- 
old, replete with a moral that can never be too often | stitutional taxation; nor. in that time did she accom 
consulted; it is a counsel that cannot deceive; itis a plish what the. General Government: has. done: in- the 
monitor that will not betray; it possesses a feeling that | short space.of eighteen years. Various’ were. the acts, 
touches the heart without anguish, though it is connect- | and at various times.and under various. states: of feeling’ 
ed with a story that must forever bear upon our re-| were they urged, to establish: the principle that. the 
grets, It is this struggle for liberty, this memorable | mother country had the right “ to bind the colonies in alir 
contest for principle, I shall this day invoke in behalf of | cases whatever.” The result of such an unnatural: and: 
a people subjected to the same unholy oppression. It is | abhorrent experiment must be fresh upon the recollec- 
ashining light that cannot be extinguished; and, before | tion of every one, save, perhaps, the misguided and. ine 
Heaven, in favor of my suffering countrymen, will I| fatuated rulers of the General Government. Long and 
suatch this torch of the revolution, and snuff it and | ardent were their opposition. against the. attempts of 
flash it in your faces, ' the British Parliament to rivet upon them her port laws, 
In speaking of the causes which led to the revolu- navigation acts, admiralty regulations, new modes of 
tion, a distinguished orator,* just after its happy ter- | trial, of appointing officers, stamp acts, and tariffs for: 
mination, brilliantly observed: “It was not the quan- | regulating their trade, Opinions, resulting. from. their: 
tity of the tax, it was not the mode of appropriation, but | oppressions, stimulated them to unmitigated: resistance,, 
it was the right of the demand, that was called in ques- | which spread through America, were intrepidly. main- 
tion, Upon this the people deliberated: this they dis- | tained against the usurpations of the mother country, 
cussed in a cool and dispassionate manner; and this they | and finally: terminated in their acknowledged indepen- 
opposed, in every shape that an artful and systematic | dence. f l 
ministry feould devise, for more than ten years before! I proceed to present the promised: comparison, and: I 
they assumed the sword. This single circumstance, | hazard nothing in saying I shall be:able:to show that the: 
aside from the magnitude of the contest, will stamp a | sufferings of the South are not- only similar:to.the colon-: 
peculiar glory on thè American revolution, and mark it ies, but, in a very great degree, more intolerable. I hold in: 
as a distinguished era in the history of mankind.” my hand the first tariff act that was ever passed. by Great: 
We ,are not, only questioning the “right of the. de- Britain, intended to operate against the colonies for-the 
mand,” but we have the peculiar aggravation of not | double purpose of taxation, and to restrain their trade: 
only an intolerable “quantity” of tax,” but that tax | with all nations, except through the mother country: 
is transferred from the bosom of our people, and.“ap-| The act which I. have. just: referred to, and- which: iat 
propriated” in other countries. Before I proceed to the | here ready to be seen, contains eighteen different sub=- 
comparison. which it is my intention to make, it is ne- jects upon which duties were laid, and they. are upon; 
cessary distinctly to state the exact, principle in both | all such. articles as were produced south of. Gape Finis- 
cases, and then show. with what remarkable fidelity the | terre, because north of that point they were. prohibited: 
facts will sustain the analogy. The colonies were, as | to trade, except, as before stated, with the mother coun: 
the States are now, independent of each other; and | try. These articles were such as Great, Britain did. not: 
Great. Britain, the mother country, constituted their} produce, such as coffee, indigo, wines, East, India silka,: 
federal head. To them the mother country was what | East India calicoes, French linen, and cambries imported: 
through the mother country, pimento, sugar, and molas: 
ses, and, finally, the.celebrated stamp act.. This:memo-' 
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rable act passed on the 10th of March, 1764, and on the 
20th of April, thereafter, just forty days, the General 
Assembly of New York raised their remonstrating voice, 
and immediately approved of a memorial, prepared by 
the merchants of the city of New York, to be laid before 
Parliament, at the same time instructing the agent of the 
colony “to give all possible opposition to the continu- 
ance of said act.” 

The memorial was followed up by other strong remon- 
strances from nearly all the other colonies, holding a 
language of the following character: ‘That an exemp- 
tion from the burden of ungranted involuntary taxes 
must be the grand principle of every free State. With- 
out. such a right vested in themselves, exclusive of all 
others, there can be no liberty, no happiness, no security, 
it is inseparable from every idea of property; for who 
ean call that his own which may be taken away at the 
pleasure of another? No history can furnish an instance 
of a constitution to permit one part of a dominion to be 
taxed by another, and that, too, in effect, but by a branch 
of that other part. Andif such an absurd and unequal 
constitution should be adopted, who, that considers the 
natural reluctance of mankind to burdens, and their in- 
clination to cast them upon the shoulders of others, can- 
not foresee that while the people on one side of the Atlan- 
tic enjoy an exemption from the load, those on the other 
must submit to the most insupportable oppression and 
tyranny?” The committee thus far will begin to perceive 
the temper and spirit of a people suddenly aroused to a 
sense of legislative oppression, and they may plainly 
discern a firmness in the assertion of theirinjury worthy 
of all praise, The colony of New York resolutely eaid to 
Parliament, “ what can be more apparent than that the 
State, which exercises a sovereignty in commerce, can 
draw all the wealth of its colonies into its ownstock? And 
has not the whole trade of North America, that growing 
magazine of wealth, been, from the beginning, directed, 
restrained, and prohibited, at the sole pleasure of the 
Parliament? And whatever some may pretend, his 
Majesty’s American subjects are far from a desire to in- 
vade the just rights of Great Britain in all just com- 
mercial regulations. They humbly conceive that a very 
manifest distinction presents itself, which, while it 
leaves to the mother country an incontestable power to 
give laws for the advancement of her own commerce, 
will, at the same time, do no violence to the rights of 
the plantations.” And then, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, they assert the right of free trade, unincumber- 
ed with taxes; say they, “the freedom to drive all 
Kinds of traffic, with an exemption from all duties, is 
humbly claimed by the colonies as the most essential 
of all the rights to which they are entitled.” Without 
the exercise of this right, they considered themselves as 
slaves, that submission to burdens upon their trade 
would lead to impoverishment, and that nothing would 
so effectually drain off not only their wealth, but the 
very means of subsistence; they declared that “since all 
impositions, whether they be internal taxes or duties, 
paid for what we consume, equally diminish the estates 
upon which they are charged; what avails it to any 
people, by which of them they are impoverished? 
Every thing will be given up to preserve life; and 
though there is a diversity in the means, yet the whole 
wealth of a country may be as effectually drawn off by 
the exaction of duties, as by any other tax upon their 
estates.” Can any doctrine be miore apposite to our 
present situation? and are not the Southern States sub- 
jected to precisely such a course as that which called 
forth this unanswerable truth? If the maxim be true, 
that like causes produce like effects, no two events can 
be more similar than the suffering of the colonies and 
that of the Southern States. The present exactions of 
the Government have not only aimed a blow at our 
subsistence, but it has vitally” affected the peace and 
happiness of the country; it has produced hot blood 
and divisions among our people; it has sundered the 
strongest ties of interest ; alienated the endearments of 


strongest friendships ; overturned the courtesies of 
society; and even infused its poison into the very affec- 
tions of kindred. No people were ever more united 
than the people of South Carolina, and none go signally 
characterized by those public and private moralities 
which confer upon a community the most enduring con- 
cord. But where has it fied? The much respected 
gentleman to my lefi [Mr. Drayton] can tell you, and 
tell you in accents that would arouse your deepest sen- 
sibility ; for he himself, and many of his former asso- 
ciates and compatriots, are instances of how little the 
long tried friendships of life can withstand the strifes of 
political contention. To the most unexampled unanimity 
of sentiment, sympathy of feeling, and purity of attach- 
ment, there has succeeded a want of confidence, distrust 
of patriotism, suspicion of motive, and jealousy of ac- 
tion, which has uprooted all the charities of that so- 
ciety; and, strange to say, without the least difference 
of opinion as to the force and reality of their oppres- 
sions, This was the case with the colonies. They told 
the mother country, you are invading our rights— 
“rights established in the first dawn of our constitu- 
tion, founded upon the most substantial reasons, con- 
firmed by invariable usage, conducive to the best ends, 
never abused to bad purposes; and, with the loss of 
which, liberty, property, and all the benefits of life, 
tumble into insecurity and ruin. Rights, the privation 
of which will dispirit the people, abate their industry, 
discourage trade, introduce discord, poverty, and 
slavery, or, by depopulating the colonies, turn a vast, 
fertile, prosperous region into a dreary wilderness.” 

We, too, have remonstrated, and time after time told 
you that you were departing from our original agree- 
ment, and that such departure was working the most 
ruinous consequences to our peace and prosperity. And 
how have they been answered? Listen to the answer 
of the King of Great Britian to his supplicating colon- 
ies, and see how much yours and his response has been 
alike. In addressing his Parliament he sternly says: 
“The experience which I have had of your former con- 
duct makes me rely on your wisdom and firmness in 
promoting that obedience to the laws, and respect to 
the legislative authority of this kingdom, which is es- 
sentially necessary for the safety of the whole.” 

This cold and unfeeling answer of the King soon 
taught the colonies to understand that, as in our case, 
a deaf ear was turned to their complaints. All quarters 
of the country sprung from their lethargy ; meetings of 
all descriptions were had ; town meetings, county meet- 
ings, legislative remonstrances, and, finally, a meeting 
of the colonies, by delegates, ensued, for the purpose of 
testifying their discontent, anda determined resolution 
not to submit tofsuch, as they said, unconstitutional and: - 
oppressive measures. We, too, have gone through all 
this process. Is less expected of us than of our foré 
fathers? Is there much calculation placed upon our 
eowardice? Is there a hope indulged that ours are 
grievances that can be healed by talk? Tke care that 
you do not fall into a fatal mistake. Your once most 
gracious King, whom you so ungraciously imitate, 
found, when it was too late, that he had reckoned, 
“without his host.” But, perhaps, it would be amusing 
if not instructive, to know what our unflinching ances- 
tors, bold as they were brave, said on that occasion: 

The State of Massachusetts, whose lead, like that’ of 
South Carolina at the present day, can never cease to 
claim our gratitude, addressed the King and Parliaments 
second time, in which they affirm “that the colonialas- 
semblies possessed all the powers of legislation not sut- 
rendered by compact, and were bound by no laws to which. 
their representatives had not consented ; that acts of Par: 
liament possessed only an external obligation, and they 
could regulate commerce, but-not the interior affairs of - 
the colonies.” (Marshall.) They further asserted, and this — 
was done at a time, too, when their temper and judgment. 
were cool and collected, “ that this assembly is, at all times 
ready to recognise his Majesty's high court of Parliamen 
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aa the supreme legislative power over the whole empire, 
so far as its superintending authority is consistent with 
the fundamental rules of the constitution.” And so are 
wa in relation to the Federal Government. ‘Take but the 
constitution for your honest guide, and we are contented, 
because we know we are safe; for, in the cautiously ex- 
pressed provisions of that well-meant instrument, the 
minority find their only security. They conclude their 
address with this invaluable sentiment: “There are fun- 
damental rules of the constitution which, it is humbly 
presumed, neither the supreme Legislature nor the su- 
preme Executive can alter. In all free States the consti- 
tution is fixed. [tis from thence the Legislature derives 
its authority; therefore it cannot change the constitution 
without destroying its own foundation.” And, in a circu- 
lar from this same magnanimous State to the other colo- 
nies, communicating the address, and sounding the alarm 
of British encroachment, they declare “that it is an 
essential, unalterable right in nature, and ever held 
sacred and irrevocable, that what a man hath honestly 
acquired is absolutely his own, which he may freely give, 
but cannot be taken away without his consent. That the 
Americans may, therefore, exclusive of any consideration 
of charter rights, with decent firmness adapted to the 
character of freemen, assert this natural and constitu- 
tional right.” This circular, says Marshall, “was ex- 
tremely well recefved in the other colonies;” and, in 
anawer to it, Virginia, the old dominion, the pride of the 
Union, the nursery of republican statesmen, the land of 
free principles, the mother of the South, and, I trust, the 
fature strong defender of free trade, said, on that 
occasion, “That his Majesty’s most liege people of this 
his most ancient colony have enjoyed the right of being 
governed by their own assembly in the article of taxes 
and internal police, and that the same has never been 
forfeited, nor in any other way yielded up, but has been 
constantly recognized by the kag and people of Great 
Britain; and that every attempt to vest such a power in 
any persan or persons Whatsoever, other than the Gene- 
TA Assembly aforesaid, is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
unjust, and has a manifest tendency to destroy British 
as'well as American freedom,” Is any language of the 
South plainer or stronger than this? And who is there 
among us will dare pronounce such sentiments treason- 
able? The town of Providence, in giving instructions 
to their deputies in the General Assembly of Rhode 
Island, repeated these identical sentiments of Virginia, 
and added, “that the inhabitants of this colony are not 
bound to yield obedience to any law or ordinance de- 
signed to impose any internal taxation whatsoever upon 
them, other than the laws of the General Assembly.” I 
have been induced to quote this little clause from the 
little town of Providence, in the little State of Rhode 
Island, merely to show that it is the first clear and dis- 
tinct germ of nullification which afterwards as distinctly 
unfolded itself in that same State, and never ceased its 
influence and progress until it nullified the British Go- 
vernment in the colonies of America, That same As- 
sembly to which these instructions were sent, concluded 
its session by adopting, with many other very strong 
and unequivocal resolutions, the following: ‘That the 
'. officers of this colony, appointed by the authority there- 
f of, be, and they are hereby, directed to proceed in the 
< execution of their respective offices in the same manner 
as usual; and that this Assembly will indemnify and 
save harmless all the said officers, on account of their 
conduct, agreeably to this resolution.” Here, then, is 
nullification without disguise. Turn and twist this as 
you may, it is a.determined resolve not to obey the law 
of its federal head—the no less formidable power of 
‘Great: Britain; and it is the more to be admired beeause 
itis the daring ofa pigmy against a giant, the very 
breath of whose nostrils might have blasted it in the 
noble assertion ofa right that utterly contemmed all con- 
sequences. Let the oppressed of all nations who think 


a 
a 


they can no longer bear their injuries, go to the history 
of Rhode Island for the spirit to act, and to her records 
for the form of proceeding. ; 


What said’ the State of Pennsylvania on that, trying 


occasion ?—the State that now says she will have a bank 
and the protective system, cost what it may, even the 
Union itself: and that ifsheis compelled to give up one 
or the other, let the Union go.” “Then, she said: “It is 
the opinion of this House that the restraints imposed by 
several late acts of Parliament on the trade of this pro- 
vince, at a time when the people labor under an enor- 
mous load of debt, must of necessity be attended with 
the most fatal consequences.” Does she hold this lan- 
guage now while she is “imposing” on the “trade” of 
her sister States “restraints” ten times more burden- 
some? But listen further to the language of this State, 
whose city of brotherly love has lately sent. usa message 
to continue the serew of the American system hard down 
upon the South, even if it burst the band that binds itto 


the Union. Then, it said: “That this House. think it 
their duty thus firmly to assert their inherent. rights, 
that their posterity may learn and know that it wasnot 
with their consent and acquiescence that any taxes 
should be levied on them by any persons but their own 
representatives, and are desirous that these their resolves 
should remain on their minutes as a testimony of the 
zeal and ardent desire to preserve their inestimable 
rights, and to transmit them to their latest posterity.” 
Such declarations as these, on the part of the South, are 
held to be treasonable, and are said to betray a restless 
and seditions spirit, as emanating from a deni Aging 
temper, whetted by political disappointments, continue 


by the agency of design, and increased now by the force 


of delusion. “I cannot leave the State of Pennsylvania 
without one more quotation; for, of all the States, her 
conduct is more inexorable, more uncompromising, and 


less magnanimous than any of the States. in reference to 


this selfish and destroying system. It was but the other 
day the citizens of Philadelphia, ten thousand in num- 
ber, it is said, met and resolved that sooner than relin- 
quish their grasp upon the property of the South, they 
would give up the Union. Now, mark what their fore- 
fathers said in the year 1765: ‘The merchants and trad- 
ers of the city of Philadelphia, taking into their conside- 
ration the melancholy state of the North American com- 
merce in general, and the distressed situation of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania in particular, do unanimously 
agree that the many difficulties they now labor. under, 
as a trading people, are owing to the restrictions, pro- 
hibitions, and ill-advised regulations made in the several 
acts of the Parliament of Great Britain, lately passed to 
regulate the colonies, which have limited the exporta- 
tion of some of our country produce, increased the 
cost and expense of many articles of our importation, 
and cut off from us all means of supplying ourselves 
with specie enough even to pay the duties imposed on us, 
much less to serve as a medium of trade.” What lan- 
guage can better express the condition of the South ? 
The State of Connecticut declared, in relation to these 
British tariff acts, “ that the consent of the colonies was 
not given to them personally, or by representation, actual 
or virtual, in any sense or degree, that at all comports 
with the true intendment, spirit, or equitable construc- 
tion of the British constitution; that, in the opinion of 
this House, an act for raising money by duties or taxes dif- 
fers from other acts of legislation, in that it is always con- 
sidered asa free gift of the people, made by theirlegal and 
elected representatives, and that we cannot conceive that 
the people of Great Britain, or their representatives, have 
the right to dispose of our property.” ‘This is precisely the 
language we hold: take what taxes you please from us 
to support the Federal Government, but do not take our 
property to be crammed into the alreay overstuffed 
pockets of the federal manufacturers. ~ ae: 
The present State of New Jersey, now leagued in the sis- 
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terhood of filchers, then said: “That all supplies being 
free gifts for the people of Great Britain, to grant to his 
Majesty the property of the people of this colony with- 
out their consent, is unreasonable, and renders useless 
legislation in this colony in the most essential point; 
that as the tranquillity of the colony hath been interupt- 
ed, through fear of the dreadful consequences of the 
stamp.act, therefore, the officers of the Government who 
goon in their offices for the good and peace of the pro- 
vince in the accustomed manner, will, in the opinion of 
this. House, be entitled to the countenance of the legisla- 
ture.” : Nullification, again! Next comes the State of 
South Carolina, then and now the firm unwavering adyo- 
«ates of liberty; then and now the consistent defenders 
of free trade; then and now the bold supporters of the 
constitution of their country; and may they never cease 
their manly exertions, until they bring back the Gov- 
ernment to the true principles of the great charter of 
our Union. Listen to their memorable declarations from 
which they have never departed; “That it is insepar- 
ably essential to the freedom of the people, and the un- 
doubted right of Englishmen, that no taxes be imposed 
on them but with their own consent, given personally, 
or by their representatives, and then for no other use 
but that of their own Government.” 

«That the people of this province are not, and, from 
their local circumstances, cannot be, represented in the 
House of Commons of Great Britain. And, further, the 
several powers of legislation in the colonies were consti- 
tuted upon the apprehension of this impracticability. 

“ That all supplies to the Crown being free gifts of the 
people, it is unreasonable, and inconsistent with the 
principles and spirit of the British constitution, for the 
people of Great Britain to grant to his Majesty the pro- 
perty of the people of this province.” 

Mr. Chairman, you have only to alter the phraseology 
of this last resolution, and you have the whole complaint 
of that gallant State, South Carolina, viz, “ That all the | 
supplies to the Federal Government being free gifts of 
the people, in their constitution, it is unreasonable and 
inconsistent with the principles and spirit of that con- 
stitution, to grant to their majesties the manufacturers 
the property of the people of South Carolina.” If such 
sentiments produced a revolution in 1775, what is to 
-hinder the same feelings from producing a similar event 
in the year 1883? South Carolina concluded her re- 
monstrances to the mother country in the following in- 
telligible language, which may this Government mark 
and remember: “That the restrictions on the trade of 
the people of this province, together with the late du- 
ties and taxes imposed on them by acts of Parliament, 
must necessarily greatly lessen the consumption of 
foreign importations.” 

“That the inerease, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people of this province depend on the full and free en- 
joyment of their rights and liberties, and on an affection- 
ate intercourse with Great Britain.” On the enjoyment 
of theirrights and liberties every thing depends ; without 
this, Government is a curse. But, in an especial manner, 
isan affectionate intercourse with our sister States all- 
important; without this, who could desire we should live 
together? It was affection that brought us together. De- 
stroy this, and what inducement remains for the con- 
nexion? Shall we live together merely that one part of | 
the Union shall prey upon the other? that the labor and | 
hard earnings of the South shall be annually transferred 
to the North? Was this the motive for the Union? Is 
‘this the-affection that is to keep us together? Forbidit 
justice! Forbid it freedom! 

`. Itis unnecessary to give further extracts from the re- 
solutions of the General Assemblies of the colonies. Suf- 
fice it to say, they all sent forth their complaints in a 
language breathing the same spirit of resistance and de- 
termined opposition to British-oppressions, levelled at 
their peace and prosperity, through the instrumentality 


of illegal taxation, and still more odious restrictons of 
their trade. The State of Georgia was, alone, the only 
State who did not resolve on that eventful occasion, but 
it was because she could not, for she was under the con- 
trol ofa royal Governor, as unfeeling as a Northern manu- 
facturer, who refused to call the Assembly together, not- 
withstanding they earnestly entreated him to that effect, 
For they, too, wished to signify, with their sister States, 
their abhorrence of British usurpation ; and so determin- 
ed were they that their voice of resentment should mingle 
with that of the other complainants, that they voluntarily 
assembled themselves togetherin the town of Savannah, 
expressed their decided disapprobation of the late mea- 
sures of the British Parliament, and assured their sister 
colonies, by letter, that, at their regular session, “they 
would take under consideration the grievances so justly 
complained of, and transmit their sense of thesame to 
Great Britain, in such way as may seem best calculated to 
obtain redress, and so as to convince the sister colonies of 
their inviolable attachment to the common cause.” l 
Besides these remonstrances by the people in town 
meetings, by their legislative bodies, precisely such. as 
have characterized the proceedings of the South, and, 
as one would think, furnish matter for solemn warning, 
the General Assemblies passed non-intercourse laws; 
the people refused to trade with Great Britain, resolv- 
ed to make their own clothing ; in fine, manifested their 
horror of British oppression, in every possible shape 
which human discontent could devise; and, sir, by way 
of showing you the spirit of the times, and as an in- 
stance of patriotism outvying any thing on the records 
of past events, I must beg leave to make one more quo- 
tation. It must forever remain an isolated moral pro- 
digy of the love of country. It is headed “ Daughters 
of Liberty,” and then proceeds: “On the 4th instant, 
eighteen daughters of liberty, young ladies of good re- 
putation, met at the house of Doctor Ephraim Bowen, 
(Providence, Rhode Island,) in this town, in consequence 
of an invitation of that gentleman, who hath discover- 
ed a laudable zeal for introducing home manufactures, 
There they exhibited a fine example of industry, by 
spinning from sunrise until dark, and displaying a spirit 
for saving their sinking country, rarely to be found 
among persons of more age and experience. The Doc- 
tor provided an elegant plain dinner, and other re- 
freshments for the fair company; but they lost but 
very little time, and cheerfully agreed to omit tea, to 
render their conduct consistent. Besides this instance 
of their patriotism, before they separated, they unani- 
mously resolved that the stamp act was unconstitutional ; 
that they would purchase no more British manufac- 
tures unless it be repealed: and that they would not 
even admit the addresses of any gentleman, should they 
have an opportunity, without they were determined to 
oppose its execution to the last extremity, if occasion 
required.” This is nullification with a vengeance. It 
strikes at the very root of the evil, and saps not only 
the foundation of the Government, but even the ver 
existence of society, and manifests a determination, ifit 
could be done in no other way, to end the ravage by 
ending the race. Sir, there is a similar enthusiastic 
feeling in the South. In Charleston, the females are all 
alive to the injuries of their country; and, on all occa 
sions, by writings, nay, by word and deed, animate their 
fathers, husbands, and sons, to rise and assert at-every: 
hazard, though the land should be left with none bub 
widows and orphans, the rights which were purchased 
by the best blood of theirfathers, and which they have in- 
herited from that deathless ancestry. Witness the senti- 
ments* of the women, sent in the shape of toasts to the 


usual festivities of the country, to cheer and encourage - 


*Toast sent by the ladies of Mongomery, Alabama, to-&.very 
splendid celebration of the 4th of July, 1831. “We had rather. be 
the: widows of State rights men, than the wives of men who will 
not defend their rights,” Pirnes AOR aS Seay 
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their countrymen in their onward progress to.a recovery 


of that liberty, which usurpation, for a moment, seems 
auccessfully to have invaded. f EE R MIR D 
"Before T close this branch of the subject, I must refer 
the committee to a part of Doctor Franklin’s examination 
before a committee of Parliament on the subject of the 
aiscontents in the colonies; for it is so pertinent to the 
Gase of the South, that it were treacherous in me to omit 
it. Among the vast variety of questions that were asked 
him, all of which he answered with great wisdom, and 
the most unusual promptneas, were the following, viz. 

“Do not you think they would submit to the stamp 
act, if it was modified, the obnoxious parts taken out, and 
the duty reduced to some particulars of small moment? 
No; they will never submit to it. 

“Fave you not heard of the resolution of this House 
aad of the House of Lords, asserting the right of Parlia- 
ment relating to America, including a power to tax the 
people there? [For the manufacturers.] Yes, I have 
Keard of such resolutions. f 

“What will be the opinion of the Americans on those 
resolutions? They will think them unconstitutional 
and unjust. an 

-“But who is to judge of that, Britain or the colony? 
Those that feel can best judge.” 

Yes, sit, and we who feel will judge, come what will! 

Said this same committee to the American sage: “Ifthe 
act is not repealed, what do you think will be the conse- 
quences? A total loss of the respect and affection the 
people of America bear to the mother country, and of all 
the commerce that depends on that respect and affec- 
tion.” And I, too, will answer for the South, if your tariff 
aétis not répealed, away goes all the respect and affection 
which can alone make this Union any longer desirable. 

What was the issue of all this, Mr. Chairman? Need 
I tell you? It must be fresh in the recollection of every 
man present. Indeed, if it were not from à knowledge 
of the history of that day, which some, perhaps, care not 
to know, and others strive to forget, yet there is an 
occasion once a year when it is brought to their remem- 
brance by a sacred political observance which is designed 
for that especial purpose. I hold in my hand the homily 
that is used on that sabbath of our independence, a part 
of which it is my intention to read on this occasion, as 
containing my doctrines, and I care not for the name by 
which it is called, for names are nothing, against tyr- 
anny and usurpation; and under these titles I rank every 
thing that violates the constitution of thecountry. What 
Tam about to read perhaps was never read before but 
with feelings of delight, except as to those against whose 
despotism it was levelled, and whose oppressions it was 
intended to blast. It may now, for aught I know, en- 
counter another exception. “ We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that amongst these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of Government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish 

if, and to institute new Government, laying its founda- 
. tion on.such principles, and organizing its powers in such 
, form, as to. them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. Prudence indeed will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be changed for 
i light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experi- 

ence hath shown that mankind are more disposed to 
` suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
E But when a long train of abuses and usurpation, pur- 

Suing invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
¢ reduce them under absolute despotism, itis their right, 
i itis their duty, to throw off such government, and to 
* provide new guards for their future security.” 


Wo man an object to this doctrine. If there be sucha 
one, let him stëp forth before the democracy of America, 
and I will ventaré to predict he will stand ont confessed 
an American monopolist. Among the enumeration ‘of 
grievances published to. the world in that memorable 


instrument, part of which I have just read, the follow- 


ing dre to be found: Baek a 
“For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 
«For imposing taxés upon us without our consent, ` 

- ü Jn every stage of these oppression, we have petition- 
ed for redress inthe most humble terms; our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by repeated injury.” 

Now, sir, listen to the catastrophe, and may if'sink deep 

into the hearts of those who are rushing. to a similar 

destiny, not only deaf to all entreaties, būt blind to 
those dire consequences from which the land is not yet 
relieved, and the blood of which has searcely céased 
smoking to heaven. “A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is un- 
fit to be the ruler of a free people.” ee 
Enough of quotations! Can principlés be plainer, or’ 
language more explicit? Who misunderstands this dod- 
trine? Will it be said that ours isa case different from’ 
the colonies? That we are represented in Congress, 
and, consequently, whatever taxes are imposed, are im-' 
posed by our representatives? Sir, this is solemn mock- 
ery, it is adding insult to injury! What, sir, break down 
the clear distinctions in the constitution, prostrate the 
limits of power in that sacred instrument intended to 
form boundaries around the will of the majority for the 
safe protection of the minority, let in the unlimited and: 
uncontrollable discretion of that majority to do what 
they please, and then say we are represented, and must 
submit! Oh! insolent and insufferable position! Sir, 
I pronounce that the Southern States could not be more 
insulted and abused if they were separated from the 
rest of the States, and the river that runs by this city 
was widened to thé breadth of the Atlantic Océan, aiid 
the majority which now wields their destiny was to: 
retire to Philadelphia, and there, without a single mäi 
of the minority, pass the system that now grinds them’ 
to the dust, and attempt to carry it into effect over that’ 
then distant people. Does mixing a feeble, powerless, 
handbound minority among a reckless majority, wlio 
are resolved to overleap the entrenchments thrown: 


or madness is alike applicable to either. | j 
have been thought of an individual who should thus have 
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acted?.. We have here, then, clearly indicated the mo- | 
tive of the revolution. It was nota change of tyrants. 
It was to secure.and preserve unimpared that separate 
and exclusive independence which belongs to the States, 
not in their joint but several capacity. Having triumph- 
ed in their. perilous undertaking, not, however, with- 
out encountering the most unspeakable difficulties, which 
left in their train jealousies they could never appease, 
and burdens they could not discharge; which exposed 
them to dissensions from within, or invasion from without; 
they were willing to transfer, and nothing more, the 
right of protection which had just been forfeited by the 
mother country to the more tender and parental care of 
the Federal Government. It was physical and not 
moral force; it was strength and not intelligence, need- 
ed and sought by the States. Any thing more than this 
never was intended. 

One word, sir, on the subject of the Union, and I 
have done, We have been accused of a want of attach- 
ment to the Union. Such a charge I fling back in the 
teeth of our accusers. What! the South disaffected to 
the Union! ‘Che South, that suffered so much in the 
revolutionary war from the common enemy, from sava- 
ges on ber frontier, and tories, worse than savages, in 
her very heart! The South, that so gallantly opened 
her purse and shed her blood in the last war with the 
British.and Indians, when in another quarter——. But 
I forbear. It cannot be believed that the South is dis- 
loyal. Who were the supporters of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe? And who, more than Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe, were the defenders of those republican 
principles which moved, directed, and consumniated the 
revolution of 76, and were happily laid at the founda- 
tion of the Federal Government? Did the South keep 
back when the North refused to give up a sacrifice right- 
fully necessary to support and defend the principles of 
the'constitution? No, sir; itis aslander to whisper the 
slightest suspicion of disloyalty against the South, We 
are attached, warmly attached, to the Union; not, it is 
true, for its money, for we pay all, and get nothing; 
but it is for those free and liberal principles so dear to the 
rights of man; those principles that form the best se- 
curity for his life, liberty, and property, without which 
neither union nor any thing else is worth preserving. In 
the words of a great man, give us union, but give us 
liberty first. Do not deprive us of all our blessings 
under the empty sound of union. Do not steal from us 
our senses under the bewitching charm of union. Do 
not, like the Madagascar bat, suck us to death while 
you are fanning us to sleep by the cooling breezes of 
your wide-spread wings of union. We begin to under- 
stand all this delusion, and we are awake to the suffer- 
ings you have insidiously inflicted upon us by the talis- 
man of union.. If you will not withdraw your exactions, 
if you will not live with us upon the terms of equal rights, 
I tell you in the language of plain truth, to which, per- 
haps, you are unaccustomed, we shall certainly part 
from you, and. part, I hope, in peace. Then you may 
hng to yourselves your darling American system; then 
you may. tax.your people to your heart’s content; and 
then, if you choose, you may take to yourselves other 
gods; but, as forme and my house, we will serve the 
Lord of Liberty, and all the people of the South shall 
cry amen. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND took the floor in reply, and spoke 
with much earnestness until the hour of adjournment, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15. 
MOUNTED REGIMENT. 
Mr. DUNCAN moved that the House proceed to the 
consideration of the amendment made by the Senate to 
the amendment of this House to the bill for raising and 
equipping a corps of mounted volunteers for service on 
the Indian frontiers. The bill was then taken up. 


-| of time which had already been employed: in the discus- 


Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, said he did not 
rise to detain the House with a speech ; but to say that 
the amendment of the Senate was approved by the 
friends of the measure, and expressed a hope that. it 
might be adopted by the House. 

Mr. DUNCAN said his friend from South Carolina was 
mistaken when he supposed that the friends of this mea- 
sure approved the amendment proposed by the Senate, 
or preferred it to the bill which had passed this House, 
He, for one, had determined to accept the bill in its pre- 
sent shape, only because of his great anxiety that the 
troops mightspeedily be brought into service. He should 
not have said any thing now of the defects of the Se- 
nate’s amendment, but for the remarks of Mr. Draytoy,. 
which might imply that he approved a thing which he 
considered a gross absurdity. He said the bill as it pass- 
ed the House of Representatives was to raise one thou- 
sand men to be received into service, and organized by 
the President of the United States. He considered the 
proper organization of this corps as indispensable to its 
efficiency, which ought, and could most safely have been 
trusted to the President and Secretary of War. 

The Senate’s amendment limited the force to a little 
over six hundred, which he considered at present insuf- 
ficient; but the organization proposed by this amend- 
ment, which gave one hundred and ten men and four 
officers to a company, and six hundred and eighty-four 
men and officers to the command of one major, without 
a staff officer even to assist him, or surgeon to attend the 
sick, was too absurd, he thought, to meet the deliberate’ 
sanction of any military man. Bad as it was, however, 
it was better than the ridiculous scheme of mounting’ 
the United States’ soldiers; and he hoped it might pass 
without further delay, as the defects could soon be reme’ 
died by a supplement, or an amendatory act. 

The House then concurred in the amendment, 

The bill for the liquidation of the Virginia claims com- 
ing up, the question thereon being on ordering it to a 
third reading, f 

Mr, ROOT addressed the House in continuation, and 
had not concluded his remarks when the hour of twelve 
o'clock having arrived, the House went into Committee 
of the Whole, and resumed the consideration of i 

THE TARIFF. : 

Mr. SUTHERLAND resumed the course of his argu- | 
ment commenced yesterday in support of the protective 
system, which he insisted had had its origin in Virginia. 
In support of this position, he made large quotations 
from the Richmond Enquirer and the writings of Mr. ‘ 
Jefferson. He adverted to the part taken by Georgia at’ 
the time the constitution was adopted, and contrasted it’ 
with the course taken by her representatives on thé’ 
present occasion. He commented upon the amount of’ 
protection enjoyed by Southern commodities, and aj 
plied the arguments advanced by the opponents of the 
system to this branch of legislative protection, insisting’ 
that if they would consent to remove the protecting duty 
on cotton, the Northern manufacturers could get thë 
Pernambuco cotton in abundance and on very advanta 
geous terms. He inveighed against the positions taki 
by Southern gentlemen as not going to modify, but ut: 
terly to destroy the protective system, and with it the - 
entire mass of manufactures atthe North. As to asecés+” 
sion of Georgia, he would not ask the gentleman from’, 
that State [Mr. Crayton] to stay in the Union, because” 
he knew he would stay, and could not do otherwise con 
sistently with his own interest. He closed his remark 
with a strong expression of his own attachment-to the 
Union, and determination to abide by it to the ut- 
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Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama,next rose,and said it was with’ 
greatreluctance that he,at any time,addressed the House 
but that reluctance was at present increased by the length- 
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sion, and. the anxiety which the. committee evidently 
felt to be relieved from any further debate. .. Sir, said. 
Mr, L, nothing but considerations -of paramount. duty 
could induce me to, add ‘to the trespass which has been 
committed on the patient indulgence of the House... If 
it could be ascertained:in dollars and cènts, I venture: to 
say that the constituents of. no gentleman.on this floor 
are more vitally interested. in the result of this question 
than those which I have the: -honor. to. represent... The 
section.of country which has honored me with a. seat 
‘on this floor; is essentially an. agricultural country, pro: 
ducing within itself none of those commodities which 
ave bountied by the present tariff laws, and irrevocably 
destined to farnish those staples which must enter into 
the foreign trade of the country. A crusade upon the 
foreign trade is, a direct. invasion of the rights and 
interesta of my constituents, which I feel bound toresist 
stall times and at every hazard.. 

‘From the indications already given, I almost despair 
of producing, in this House, any practical effect. from 
what I may say; but as I view the decision of this ses- 
sion of Congress as conclusive on this momentous ques- 
tion, as this may, perhaps, be the last. time this subject 
may. be open to discussion, I. feel encouraged in pre- 
senting to the committee frankly, but, I hope, in.a con- 
ciliatory temper, the results of my best judgment, after 
much and painful reflection. Whatever consideration 
the remarks of Southern gentlemen may receive on 
this floor, there is.a portion of this Union which watches 
the progress of this discussion with the most intense 
and painful solicitude. Sir, the slightest whisper- utter- 
ed.within these walls in relation to this all-absorbing 
question will be heard thoroughout the whole Southern 
country. We are on the eve of a great crisis in the 
affairs of this Government. We are treading in the 
broad light of history, and posterity will hold us re- 
sponsible for the transactions of this day. Under these 
imposing responsibilities, I approach this question, de- 
termined, in a spirit of frankness, to abate none of my 
opinions or feelings on this great subject; to characterize 
theaystem of which we complain in terms as strong and 
as decided as I may. think it deserves: but, anxious, atthe 
same time, to avoid giving personal offence to any one of 
its advocates on this floor, 1 concede to every gentleman 
who differs with me, honesty of purpose and patriotism. 
While, judging by the character of the laws of which 
we complain, I should be induce to suppose that they 
could be dictated by no other than a feeling of indis- 
criminate hostility to the whole Southern. country, my 
observation teaches me that the control of interest is often 
absolute over the soundest heads and purest hearts. . 

Bir, the prosperity of Alabama has frequently been al- 
luded to in this debate; and for what other purpose 
than to detach her from the great and suffering anti- 
tariff interest of the South, I am at a loss to imagine. 
Without admitting that prosperity to the extent assert- 
ed; Lam free to confess that the withering blasts of 
federal legislation have not yet produced in Alabama 
that desolation which has swept over the more exhaust- 
ed:States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia; that, compared with these States, Ala- 
bama may even be- called prosperous; but, sir, that 
prosperity has been in despite of the most exhausting 
process of taxation and. exactions. She is indebted for 
it to a: power much higher than this Govérnment—to a 
beneficent Providence, which has blessed her with a rich 
virgin soil, a genial climate, and one of the most valu- 
able staples which ever rewarded the industry of man 
Because she is yet able to stand up under the repeated 
¿+ blows which have indiscriminately fallen on the whole 
“Southern country, shall she basely desert the cause of 
her-suffering sister States, and add strength to the arm 
of the common oppressor? Because federal injustice, 
has-not.yet taken from her citizens the means of com- 
ortable subsistence, shall she resign.the prospects of 
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that bright estiny. which must. hereafter.await her, ur 
Jess the -choicest resources with which God ~has ‘ever 
blessed any people shall be destroyed by the legislative 


restrictions ofthis Government?:, Sir, 1 will not calcu- 


late; here or elsewhere, the relative suffering of any of 
the oppressed States; .. I-will-not even discuss this great 
question of Southern wrongsis an Alabamian, Bút asia 
Southern. man, completely ‘identified in feeling: and 
interest with that oppressed-portion.of the Union south 
of the Potomac, 7% 2. sue Ph ges : ; 

As anxious, Mr, Chairman, as: Lam: to. see-a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of this perplexing question; I feel it'a 
duty I owe to. those whom: I-represent, as. well as a 
candid course.to those with whom.I differ, to state fully 
the real grounds of difference which’ divides ‘the..coun- 
try on this subject. The complaint of the South-is-not 
that this or that article pays a duty of fifty ora hun: 


‘dred: per-cent. for the exclusive benefit:of, the manufac- 


turer, but, that the principle should be recognised. under 
our-freé:constitution, that bounties, to. any extent, should 
be levied.on the industry of. one section of the country; 
for the sole ‘benefit of another.-.:The.-people: of 
Southern States, with a unanimity mmexampled, ; 
that this Government: can tax them for no other purpose 
than for the support:of the Government; and that: the 
manufacturer is entitled to no -other protection that 
what results naturally from a: fair and just. system ‘of 
revenue from imports. Entertaining precisely the same 
opinion, I shall attempt a defence of it, at the risk of 
inflicting on the House a constitutional argument... Sir, 
I know the reluctance, and, .I may add, even the con- 
tempt, with which constitutional arguments are heard 
on this floor. It is not. at all surprising: constitutions 
are formed for the protection of minorities; itis to them 
a shield of defence. Majorities want. no, constitution, 
beeauseit is to them a fetter and resttaint; and. the 
slave is not more impatient of the chain and the hands 
cuff, than are majorities’ ofa: constitution. When: has 
power ever been patient’ of restraint?’ When: has. it 
ever willingly received the curb and the check?: The 
history of all countries governed by constitutions will 
present the unvaried struggle of the minority insisting 
on a strict observance of the charter, and of the major- 
ity substituting.in its stead their own discretion as. the 
only limit of their own power. . Who has not witnessed 
that struggle for the last ten years in this House? Gen- 
tlemen North of the Potomac seem to-regard our conati- 
tution as prescribing nothing. but the forms of the Goy- 
ernment, and not intended as a limit to.its.power. Sir, 
for the three sessions I have had the honor of a seat in this 
House, I have scarcely seen one of.them at all.at a-loss to 
exercise any power which may conduce:to the: interest 
of his own section of the country. If there be. no. ex: 
press grant of the power, a license is. usually found in 
the right “to provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare,” and that constriction which makes the 
constitution nugatory is readily adopted.. I do not in: 
tend, in this assertion, to charge Northern: gentlemen 
with a want of intelligence or patriotism ; but, sir, they 
are governed by that universal and controlling impulse 
of interest, which has placed. the Northern sections of 
the Union in an attitude of hostility. to, and defiance of, 
the restraints of the constitution. tan 
The nearest:approach I have ever witnessed to any 
thing like a constitutional argument on this floor, by any 
gentleman coming from the North of the Potomac, is 
what we have to-day heard from- the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsyvania, [Mr. SurgerLanD.} Even he; 
sir, has not deigned to give us his own argument, but 
has quoted the opinions of Mr. Jefferson and. other: dis- 
tinguished. politicians of the South, in favor of the policy 
of establishing domestic. manufactures throughout the 
country. The period at which these manifestations 
of sentiment originated, was about the year 1808, when 
our commerce was the subject of alternate depredation 
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by two of the most powerful ‘nations: of Europe. We | of the constitution a grosser outrage upon the rights of 


were without the means of naval defence, and many 
believed that- our maritime weakness would of necessity 
destroy ‘out foreign: trade; and hence not only publie 
feeling, but publie opinion, was strongly directed to the 
establishment óf- domestic manufactures. ‘I will not 
deny that this state of things wight not have inclined 
tbe mind of Mr, Jefferson to afford legislative aid to the 
establishment of manufactures. Sir, as much as I rever- 
ence the opinions of Mr. Jefferson, he was but a man; 
aðan is more or less the creature of circumstances. 
He lived long enough to witness the progress of this 
system of manufacturing monopoly, and died protesting 
against both the right and the expediency of encoura- 
ging one branch of industry at the expense of another. 
‘But, sir, the feelings which governed the politicians of 
1808 were such as naturally resulted from the commer- 
cial contests of that period, The embargo was one of 
the consequences of the then state of things ; and wheth- 
er that measure be considered wise or unwise, there are 
but few at this day who will not say that, as a measure 
of countervailing legislation, and as a substitute for war, 
it was not constitutional. 
^ The gentleman from Pennsylvania has quoted many 
proofs of a kind feeling in the South to domestic manu- 
factures, to show that the present tariff policy originat- 
“ed in that section of the country. ‘Sir, the same feeling 
still: exists, and I hope will continne to exist, in the 
South. A's much as we are opposed to the system of 
forced contributions to that. branch of industry, and 
amidst all the conflicts and excitements which have 
grown out of that opposition, I trust there is not a single 
individual who cherishes an unkind feeling to the man- 
ufactures of the country. We look upon them as a part 
of the great whole of individual wealth; but, sir, what 
we complain of, and what I trust we shall never admit, 
is the right of the Government to tax us to add to the 
profits of manufacturing industry. 

Sir, the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cxraytoy,] in 
his able argument of yesterday, stated an historical fact 
which would be considered conclusive against the con- 
stitutionality of this system of protection, before any 
disinterested tribunal ‘on earth possessing equal inteli- 
gence with this Congress, He read from the journals 
of theconvention which framed the constitution, and 
proved that it was repeatedly proposed to give Congress 
the power to encourage domestic manufactures, and was 
as repeatedly voted down. The proposition was at last 
submitted to a committee, who, instead of granting the 
power claimed, reported that provision of the constitu- 
tion which “secures to authors and inventors the exclu- 
sive right, for a limited time, to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” If the law maxim is worth any 
thing—" expressio unius est exclusto alterius’—then is 
the power of Congress limited by this provision. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in the face of this historical fact, 
the power “to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
has: been relied on as justifying the imposition of duties 
for'the protection of manufactures. Sir, this is a perver- 
sion of a reventie power to purposes wholly inconsistent 
with. the spirit of justice and equality in which the 
constitution was formed. That great conception of 
English liberty—-that whatever is grossly unequal and 
unjust is therefore unconstitutional, is strictly applicable 
to our own constitution, which is based on equality. In 
the very clause which confers the power “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” it is specially 
provided that “all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.” Congress can- 
not tax one section of the Union more than another; 
and-yet it is gravely argued that one branch of industry 
ean be taxed for the exclusive benefit of another. Who 
does not perceive that the collection of duties for any 
other purpose than revenue is a perversion of a consti- 
tational power, for objects totally at war with the spirit 
of the constitution? And is not a violation of the spirit 


lane? 


the people, than a bare abuse of its letter? There is 
no violence done the constitution, unless through a per. 
version of its spirit and its obvious intent. pie 

By the constitution, Congtess is prohibited from ereat- 
ing titles of nobility. Do we not violate this intended 
principle of equality more grossly by creating a ptiyi 
leged order in fact, than in name? Are not the manus 


‘facturers, to all intents and purposes, a privileged class 


of men, as much so as the nobility and clergy of Eng 
land? Iask gentlemen to point out the difference. If 
special favors created by law, if exemption from taxa- 
tion, if exactions wrung from the hard hands of labor, 
can constitute a privileged class, then, indeed, do the 
manufacturers of this country enjoy that distinction. 
There is not a shadow of difference, except that, in Eng- 
land, they are called dukes, bishops, earls, and barons, 
while in this country they bear the appellation of man: 
ufacturers and capitalists, In both countries, the labor- 
ing people are their tributaries. Contributions are 
levied here in the name of duties; in England, under 
the apellation of tithes and taxes. In England, where 
the system has worked longer, the classes are separated 
by the extreme of wealth and poverty. While the fav: 
orites of the Government are revelling and feasting in 
all the splendor and magnificence of wealth, the half 
naked and half starved population are forced into fac: 
tories, and compelled to work sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four for the-bread which will sustain and pro: 
tract their wretched existence, Already, in this infait 
country, with millions of acres of rich uncultivated land, 
are we approaching the same extreme of national 
wretchedness and misery: while those who live directl 
on the Government, and those who are cherished by its 
bounties, are fattening on the labor of the plundered. 
ploughmen and beggared yeomanry of the country) 
Attack this system of privileges and monopolies in this: 
country or in England, and yon hear the same cry.of 
vested interests; ay, a vested right to plunder the com: 
munity. This is the system which, in the language of. 
Mr. Jefferson, sends the European laborer supperless. to 
bed, and which, in this country, taxes the poor man's: `. 
blanket, his salt, his iron, even the implements of his. ; 
industry, for the benefit of some privileged capitalist... 
But, Mr. Chairman, there are some points of view in). 
which this comparison will be found greatly against ts, ©- 
The manufacturers in this country are vastly more: 
numerous than the privileged order in England, and are: 
therefore more burdensome and intolerable. We can: 
clothe the backs and feed the mouths of a favored few, 
but who can glut the cormorant appetites of the greedy. 
thousands who are enticed into manufacturing pursuits: 
by the bounties held out by this Government? Agai 
the House of Commons in England, the popular brandl: 
of the Government, can check the exactions of the” 
privileged classes, by withholding from them, the: 
people’s money in the shape of supplies, but here the: 
manufacturers measure out, by their own strength im: 
Congress, their own exactions on the people. Sir, have 
we not seen those who were directly interested iùn mat- 
ufactures, with unblushing effrontery, fixing the amount 
of their-own contributions upon the labor of the South? 
Have not the tariff laws been passed by the votesof 
those individuals interested in the bounties which they 
hold out to themselves ! And yet gentlemen. -content 
that these laws are in accordance with a constitution 
based on equality and justice: and those who denotnëe 
them as too oppressive to be borne, and are. branded ts 
disunionists and nullifiers, and threatened’ with exter- 
mination by the bayonets of “ millions of “niusket-bear: 


freemen.” ingen ghs : 
Bat; Mr. Chairman, the power to regulate. eorhmercé 
has been relied on asa constitutional authority to protect 
manufactures, This argument wasurged st greatilength, 
during the last summer, by the honorable gentlemantrom 
New York, [Mr. Venrtanes,] witha view, no doubt, to 
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convince the Southern: people that Congress had.a right. 
to impose burdens on their commerce, for the purpose: 
of ereating a bounty in favor of the manufacturers of 
the North, . Sir, the power to regulate commerce is. a 
power to preseribe the rules under which it shall-be car- 
ried on between two nations, It does not amount to the 
power of annihilating, lessening, or interdicting com-, 
merce. The physician cannot rightfully kill his-patient 
to. cure him of his disease. Our commercial negotiations 
and treaties, and the laws.made in pursuance thereof, 
are the constitutional regulations of commerce. While 
I have admitted, and still admit, that Congress can 
eountervail foreign: restrictions by similar restrictions 
iù this country, I contend that it is a perversion of the 
power to regulate commerce, to impose such counter- 
vailing restrictions for any other purpose than to force 
the foreign country. to an abandonment of her restric- 
tions, There is not a grant of power in the constitution, 
which may not be perverted to unconstitutional purpo- 
ges, Suppose, under the power to raise an army, Con- 
gress were to levy.a military conscription of ten thou- 
sand. men, by a law purporting, on its face, to be for. 
the purpose of raising an. army; suppose this conscription 
was levied for the notorious purpose of exacting from the 
free citizens of this country fifty days of servile labor for 
the personal and individual benefit of members of Con- 
gress; would any one say that because the law purport- 
edon its face to be for the legitimate purpose of raising 
an army, therefore, it-was constitutional? What slave 
would not resist sọ gross a perversion of constitutional 

ower, as a usurpation, the more flagrant, because, while 
in obedience to the forms, it is in direct. violation of the 
spirit of the constitution? 

Sir, the outrage on the constitution is scarcely less pal- 
pable, when, under the power to regulate commerce, 
Bongress undertakes, by duties levied on the trade of 
the.cotton grower, to reimburse the manufacturer for 
what the corn grower has lost by the English corn laws. 
The restrictions of foreign countries do not even consti- 
tute:a plausible pretext for the tariff laws. What mea- 
sure of foreign legislation was attempted to be counter- 
vailed by. the tariffs of 24 and ’28?: What nations was 
ib intended to drive from their restrictions, by giving 
the manufacturers an average bounty of forty-five per 
cent, at the expense of the growers of rice, tobacco, and 
cotton? Arethe exporting States. to. be held responsi- 
ble, and to be punished for the restrictions of foreign 
countries? It reminds me very much of a story of an 
affectionate old lady, who was so. kind as to send a ser- 
vant to. school with her child to. be whipped whenever 
the child misbehaved. Yes, sir, it is a cruel policy to 
punish the South, because England persists in her corn 
laws; and to give to the manufacturers of the North a 
right to exact from the Southern people what the corn 
growers would otherwise have made by selling corn. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, a new doctrine has been lately 
advanced, from a source not less respectable than the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
[Mr Avams,] that under the power to provide for the 
common defence, Congress ean shield the domestic man- 
ufasturer from foreign competition. Sir, I would ask 
that gentleman how are. we to shield the domestic man- 
ufacturer from foreign competition, except by thrusting 
the consuming and exporting’ sections of the country 
between. him ‘and his foreign rival? The gentleman 
admits: this to be the only. process; when he eoncedes 
_ thatthe effect of duties-on the consumer is to raise the 

price of the article on whicb- the duties are levied. 
Now, sir, would not this operation,” at the expense 
ofthe. consumer, be as unjust, as- for ‘one portion of an 
atty. to provide for their defence, by making a breast- 
work of the living bodies of the other? Yes, sir, the gen- 
flonan tells us that we must interpose a shield between 
thé mantfaéturer and his foreign tival, and that shield 
must bë'the consumer, who, under our constitution, is 


entitled to equal rights, equal privileges, and equal: 
tection with the manufacturer. op Ea 
But, Mr. Chairman, from whence does the-honorab! 
gentleman from Massachusetts derive the idea that there- 
‘is a hostility in the operations of commerce, which -re-) 
quires, on the part of the Government, a preparation of. 
defence, as against an invading army? . i 
Sir, I have been taught to regard-commerce as an ex-. 
change of equivalents: between. nations, mutually benefi- . 
cial, as an act of kindness rather than’ of hostility, and . 
conducive not only to the general prosperity, Intelli- 
gence, and happiness of the humanj.race, but as the. 
bond of peace and friendship, which can: be forfeited 
only under the heaviest. penalties. I confess. my sur- 
prise, when I saw, from the pen of. the honorable gen- 
tleman, what I must consider an anti-social, and, I may. . 
almost add, a semi-barbarous view of. commerce, un- i 
worthy of the age in which we live. According to the. 
idea of the honorable gentleman, the destruction of the.. 
mariner’s compass, and the freezing of the ocean, would. 
be the most perfect state of national defence, - Robinson: 
Crusoe, in his goat skins, has alone: realized the fulk. 
measure of national defence; and the Chinese policy, S0: 
Jong derided and contemned, is the only standard. of 
political wisdom. : ; ee ec A 
But, Mr. Chairman, if there is, according to the opi-. 
nion of the honorable gentleman, and obligation-on the. | 
part of the Government to defend the labor of one por- 
tion of the Union against foreign competition, the same 
obligation extends to the industry of every portion of. 
the common country. I would ask the provident. chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufactures what protection 
he will throw around the cotton of the South when car- 
ried to Liverpool. While the labor of our manufacturers 
requires protection at home, is the cotton planter to en~. 
counter abroad the hostile competition of: the cotton-.. 
growing countries, without any of that beneficent: aid... 
from the Government of which the gentleman:.speaks? 
Sir, until the gentleman can throw the panoply of. the. 
Government over every branch of industry, bis conimon: : 
defence is but partial defence, unless, indeed, the cotton’ 
planter is not to be treated as part and parcel of the: 
country. He isto be denationalized; and, while used’ 
as a shield to protect the domestic manufacturer from: 
his foreign rival, he looks in vain for that: protection -: 
from his Government, which it so kindly dispenses to` 
another class of its citizens. Could the gentleman from 
Massachusetts have devised a more efficient scheme to - 
break down the interest of the cotton grower, than to. 
throw upon him the burden of that contest which the 
home manufacturer wages with his foreign rival, and at 
the same time to require him to compete in. foreign 
markets with producers whose trade is free and untram- -’ 
melled? And yet the honorable gentleman: insists ‘that.’ 
these enormities upon the rights of the cotton planter - 
are obligatory on the Government, as a measure of de- 
fence to the manufacturer. fk 
Mr. Chairman, I will not search further among thé : 
enumerated grants of authority in the constitution, for + 
the exercise of a power which all admit is not expressly 
granted, and which I will now say can be exercised by 
no Government under the sun claiming to be free, An 
examination of this proposition will show that this is not 
a mere question of dollars and cents, but a gréat qu 
tion. of liberty, and as important in its results to hu 
freedom, as any other which has ever engaged the at=” 
tention of a deliberative body. ae at 
In admitting the right in Congress toforee manufactures ; 
into existence; or to protect them when in existence; by 
bounties, either direct or indirect, I ask gentlemen what 
powers do they necessarily concede to this Government? - 
The very object of all such laws‘is to give, by legislation, * 
a direction tò the pursuits of Individuals, to hold out to « 
the citizen inducements, either in penalties’ or bounties, ` 
to invest his labor or capital in one byanch of business, 
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rather than another.: Sir, the choice of labor and occu- | vernment can take it-from me at discretion, and give it 


pation is one of the natural'rights of man. It is the fiat 
of eternal wisdom, that by the sweat of the brow shall 
man earn his bread, and no Government hasa right to say 
to him, that, by penalties or bounties, he shall be com- 
pelled tò change any pursuit. not incompatible with the 
rights of others. God has given mé the right not only- 
to select’:my own pursuit, but to trade with whomsoever 
I may think proper, to buy where I can buy cheapest, 
and to.séll where I can seil dearest. These rights Ihave 
yielded'to no Government on earth, and the Government 
which‘restrains the free exercise of them, commits the 
grosséest usurpation upon privileges which I inherit from 
my Maker. Sir, I do not speak of the folly of a Govern- 
ment presuming so far as to dictate to individuals what 
pursuit is most compatible with their own interests, but 
I say the Government which exercises this power con- 
vērts the citizen into a slave. What is it but the power 
of a master over his slaves, working for his benetit and 
not theirown? Under the operation of this principle, 
does not the citizen become a mere machine in the hands 
of the Government, to be worked according to its own 
will and diseretion? Already have the agents of manu- 
facturing labor received the appellation of operatives ; 
a term which can scarcely be attached to humanity, and 
which designates that patient endurance of fatigue and 
labor which belongs to a machine, rather than a human 
being. Sir, it has been reserved for modern despotism 
to apply to our species‘a term still more degrading than 
sláve. ; 

“My friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Davis, } not long 
since, gave the best illustration of the practical exercise 
of this control of Government over the pursuits of indi- 
viduals, in the Pacha of Egypt, who, by a single edict, 
forced all his subjects into the cultivation of cotton. A 
more striking proof of absolute power on the part of the 
sovereign, and of unconditional slavery on the part of 
the people, cannot be found on the record of human op- 

vession; and yet, a former Secretary of the Treasury, 

Mr. Rush,) in advocating the encouragement of domes- 

tic manufactures, urged upon Congress, in the omnipo- 
tence of its power, toimitate the Pacha, by “ organizing 
the whole labor of the country ” in order to produce “ the 
greatest aggregate of national wealth,” by imposing such 
bounties as would force the agriculturist into the work- 
shop.) =e 

: Siy Iwill not only say that this power of controlling 
the. labor of individuals does not belong to Governments, 
but that:no authority short of that inspired by Divine 
wisdom, justice, and mercy, can safely be entrusted with 
such powers, 

But, Mr, Chairman, the right of the Government to 
force manufactures into existence, or to sustain them 
by. bounties, either direct or indirect, involves not only 
a power to control the pursuits of individuals, but is, 
in itself, a transfer of the property of one man to an- 
other without compensation, Sir, if there was any 
power in legislation to, create wealth, there would be 
a corresponding right to transfer and distribute it. 
When. Governments shall discover the art of giving to 
one’ man, or to one section of the country, without 
taking from another, then will they have the right to 
dispense bounties and gratuities. But, sir, there is no 
such legerdemain : in legislation. i- No Government on 
earth can.put-.a dollar in:my pocket without -first tak- 
ing it from the pocket.of some one else. - Government 
favors must necessarily be attended with. Government 
exactions ; andit has been. well observed. by a late Eng- 
lish; writer, that when.a;Government becomes parental, 
it ceases to. be just: -E ask, then, in. the name of com- 
mon:-honesty, from -whenee.does this Congress derive 
the right of directly or indirectly transferring my pro- 
perty,.in the shape-of bounties, inte the hands ‘of the 
mi 


ery Fight of property in individuals? Can I be said. to 
have property, to call my own mine own,” if this Go- 


turer? Is not the principle subversive of the! 


to another—can wrest from me the labor of my own 
hands, and bestow it on some privileged favorite? Our’ 
ancestors were so jealous of any interference with the 
rights of property, that they restricted even the right 
taxation and appropriation to certain specified object: 
The citizen has a right to inquire whether the money he: 
pays in the shape of taxes has been appropriated to those” 
objects for which he agreed to be taxed under the coni 
stitution ; and yet how futile are all limits to taxation if 
the Government has the power of transferring his pro-; 
perty to another, without compensation, and without 
his consent! But, sir, I will ask if this principle does not’, 
presuppose all property to belong to the Government; 
and its enjoyment to: be held completely atthe mercy of: 
that despotic majority which controls the Government?’ 
Can any thing short of an absolute right of property in 
the Government give to it the power of transferring pro-* 
perty at pleasure? The cardinal principle of our politi-* 
cal institutions is, that all power belongs to the peoples 
but the principle for which gentlemen now contend is; 
that all power, and all property, and even the people, 
and the people’s labor, belong to the Government. » Si 
no despotism on earth is more complete ; and the tyra 
in his wildest frenzy of power, could not picture to him-* 
self a more perfect reality of oppression. The verieat:: 
despot that ever disgraced humanity levies his contribu-s 
tions on his people to reward his pimps, panders, and: 
parasites, because they are connected with the royal: 
presence, and constitute a partof the royal households. 
but who ever heard of his plundering one sectional por- 
tion of his dominions to give to another? Sir, the master’ 
who has a complete property in his slave, and in the 
property of his slave, will not capriciously take from 
one the earnings of his extra labor, and give to another’, 
I ask gentlemen to answer me the question, whether; 
under the operation of a system which levies an averagé: 
contribution of forty-five per cent. on Southern labor. 
for the avowed benefit of Northern manufacturers, the’ 
Southern people are not converted into slaves and tribu- : 
taries. Sir, I do not, at this time, realize an amount. 
equal to forty-five per cent. of the real labor of my 
slaves. That labor 1s worth forty-five per cent. less to: 
me, because of duties levied to that amount on thosear-. ; 
ticles which I purchase with such labor; and ten per. . 
cent. will not cover incidental necessary expenses: ; 
It has been well remarked that the right to-tax at: 
pleasure slave labor is worth more than an absolute pro- 
perty in those slaves. I will go further, and ask gentle- 
men what better property they can ask in the Southern 
people, bond or free, than the right to take from them 
the proceeds of their industry in such quantities as th 
themselves shall prescribe. The villein service extorted 
by feudal barons from their serfs was fixed by contract’; 
but the exacfions of the manufacturers are limited ont: 
by our ability to pay, and their insolence to demand, 
Mr. Chairman, I beg to ask whether a system. sou 
just, so unequal, and so oppressive in its operatid’ 
can be consistent with the spirit and intent of what, has: 
been called our free constitution. Could any people: 
have deliberately and knowingly forged for themselves; 
and their children, such galling chains? . Sir, one of: 
the great objects in forming, not only our own, Gover 
ment, but all other Governments, is to protect the ei 
zen in the free choice of labor, and in the peaceable: 
possession of. property, the proceeds of labor.:: Thasd k 
who contend fi : 


or the constitutionality of. this-syste 

concede: to our Government the power to commit: ih 
very outrages on private property and individual-right: 
which, Governments are intended to. prevent lhem- 
deed, our constitution confers such powers ‘on- out Gow 
vernment, I care not how free it may bein form, 
infact, adespotism. . Our ancestors. have doomed.us-to-a: 
-servitude more complete and intolerable then they.them 
selves endured as British subjects. - ‘To borrow. the Janse: 
guage of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina, 
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| ment is to restrict. the trade of the South to New Eng- - 
Jand: ‘The: dnlydifference in the parallel’ is, thatthe 
‘colonies were’ confined to the best market on- earthy 
while itis attempted to cònfine-the Southern States to's 
market which requires: of:them a discriminating duty; 
averaging forty-five “per: cent., to make it equal to the 
other markets of the world." :- < $ 
Mr. Chairman, it would-be a ‘matter of surprise to one 
who has witnessed the patience with which the Southern 
States have submitted to the. heavy and increasing ex- 
actions of the tariff Jaws, to be ‘informed that their im- 
mediate ancestors, not more’ than fifty-odd years ago, 
had resisted, with their lives, an inconsiderable tax on 
stamped paper, and a threepence duty on tea. Sir, the 
amount of these oppressions was indeed trifling com- 
pared with those under which the Southern States have 
submitted for the last twelve years. Tea was a beverage 
drank only by the rich; and ‘the duty. imposed was of 
the lightest revenue: character. What is our present 
condition? We are taxed on every: article of necessary 
consumption, imported from abroad, not’ three pènte; 
but to an average of forty-five per cent. ; not on the lux- 
uries of life, which are used by the rich, but upon the 
sugar, the salt, the iron, the fiannels, the blankets, even 
the implements of labor with which the industrious poor 
earn their bread. Sir, is there any difference in prin- 
ciple which conseerates the oppressions which we now. 
endure? None. Every Southern State has declared 
them unjust and unconstitutional, and, therefore, a 
palpable usurpation of their rights; and it remains to 
be seen whether they will disgrace their fathers by 
eventual submission to unauthorized oppression. : 
It has been well remarked that it was not the amoun 
of the tax, nor the manner of its expenditure, but the 
right to demand it, which produced the revolution, . Sir, 
the principle is equally sacred: at this day; and I trust 
in God we shall not place.a lower estimate on our rights 
than our ancestors did on. their own, while subjects :of 
the British: Crown. The taxes on tea and. stamped 
paper were imposed for the purpose of supporting the 
Government. Our oppression is Aa e fe the fact 
that we are taxéd, not for the support of the Govèrn- 
ment, but of a privileged class called manufacturers; 
who are bountied to the precise extent that they impose 
their exactions upon us. And sir, we have been gravely 
asked to compromise this question. What, sir, com- 
promise and sanction the right of the manufacturers to 
nearly one-half of the proceeds of our honest labor! 
What representative of the South can go home to his 
plundered constituents, and tell them. that he has-com- 
promised their rights, by yielding one-third or. one- 
fourth of their hard earnings to the unrighteous: demands 
of their Northern taskmasters? What was the-point of 
compromise which our brave fathers proposed to the 
mother country? Nothing short of the abandonment of 
the right and the claim-to tax them. Even the repeal, 
of the stamp act, with a reservation of the preamble, 
was treated with the contempt it deserved. A reduc- 
tion of the duty on tea, from three pence to two pence 
a pound, would have been considered as adding insult to 
injury; and yet we have been gravely told that we 
ought to be satisfied with a reduction of duties on such 
articles as. are. not manufactured in this country, while 
the amount. of bounties on those articles which ‘are 
manufactured in this country shall remain without re~s 
duction. Sir, whenever the Southern States shall, by 
any compromise, recognize the right to be taxed for the 
sole object of encouraging manufactures, they sign. the 
death warrant of their liberties. Admit but the prin: . 
ciple, and not only they themselves, but their, chil- 
dren, and theirgchildren’s children, are slaves through 
all time, completely at the mercy of their. task 
masters, ; EE eee 
Mr. Chairman, the great principle: which.produced the 
revolution, whatever modification it. may. have assumed. 
in the different acts of British oppression. was a denial 


[Mr Drayron,] “H these things are consistent wi th 
tha’ constitution, then words haye lost their meaning; 
then is our independence but a phantom: ‘then the pa- 
inota of the revolution toiled and bled in vain; and it 
would be better to returii to our former ‘colonial vassal- 
age; when, if unjustly taxed, the burden was imposed 
Without discrimination on all our countrymen ; ‘and if 
oppressed, we were guiltless of forging the chains our- 
selves with which ourliberty was manacled.” 

Mr. Chairman, in this examination of the constitution- 
ality of the tariff, I feel bound to vindicate our ancestors 
from the charge of authorizing, in’ the constitution, a 
modification of the very principle which produced the 
revolution. Who can witness the present struggle of the 
Southern States for their constitutional rights, without 
being struck with the identity of the contest which the 
Atnerican colonies waged with Great Britain? Sir, the 
history of the two periods may be written in almost the 
same words—unconstitutional oppression on the part of 
both Governments; inereasing discontent among the 
oppressed portion, first manifested in petitions, after- 
wards assuming the bolder language of remonstrance. 
How long have the Southern States, in their devotion to 
the Union, begged and implored their rights? They 
have petitioned. and remonstrated, until their remon- 
strances have been “treated with contempt.” So far 
from producing any effect, their burdens have been in- 
creased; ‘and while the majority are buying up the 
different sections of the Union by the plunder of the 
South, and are gradually extending the circle of their 
power, we are eaultingly told we must submit to their 
oppressions because they are a majority. Sir, the unani- 
mity of the British Parliament in passing the stamp act 
was greater than that which has imposed on us our 
burdens, There were but two or three individuals who 
had the courage to vote against the passage of that bill, 
and yet our ancestors dared to think it unconstitutional, 
and, in. the face of “an armed tyranny,” to resist its 
execution. 

Sir, there is an infatuation in power which makes it 
insensible to the signs of increasing discontent which 
are every where gathering around. Gentlemen on this 
floor believe that the excitement, if not the opposition, 
to. this system in the South, is confined to South Caro- 
lina; and that it has been produced there by disaffected 
politicians, ` Sir, this is the very language of the royal 
proclamations in relation to “Massachusetts. She was 
denounced for her disaffection, and the loyalty and 
fidelity of the other colonies was played off in contrast 
with what was.called her “rebellious spirit.” It was 
considered and treated as a Massachusetts excitement, 
until the whole. continent was in a blaze. The feeling 
of old Fanueil Hall became the sentiment of all America: 
“That the British Parliament had no right to tax the 
colonies for the benefit of the mother country; and if 
the colonies once abandoned the right to tax themselves, 
andsuffered Parliament to tax them at discretion, they 
were no longer free.” Let gentlemen not deceive them- 
selves into a belief that the other Southern States can or 
will separate from South Carolina in the common struggle 
for their common rights, whatever apparent difference 
there. may be as to. the manner in which this struggle 
shall commence, : 

i Sir, the first cause of offence to the colonies was the 
imposition of a duty, or, as.the gentleman from Georgia 
has well expressed it, a. tariff on West India produce 
coming iuto the colonial ports. This was resented as an 
attempt to force the colonies to carry on their trade with 
the:-West Indies through the mother country. It was 
denounced as a measure which would make the com- 
merce of the States tributary to the ecommerce of Old 
England. We denounce the tariff on the very principle 
that-it. makes the Southern States tributary to the 
manufacturers. of New England. ..The object of the 
British Government then was to restrict the trade of 
the eolonies to Old England: the object of this Govern- 
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of the right, asserted by the British Crown, of taxation 
without representation. The denial meant nothing more 
nor less than the assertion of that great conservative prin- 
ciple of English: liberty, that taxation must be by the 
consent. of. those: who-pay the taxes, or, in other words, 
that. the supplies can be voted only by those who pay 
them. Sir, that single principle is worth, in practice, 
more than all the constitutions under the sun. I defy 
the. tyrant’s power, if you give me the right to withhold 
his supplies, What are his armies, his navies, his dun- 
geons, his guillotine, without money, which has been 
called.the sinew of war, and which is equally the sinew 
of. oppression? Cut it in twain, and the arm of power 
isunnerved. Withhold the supplies, and you put a 
check on the most determined oppression, by teaching 
the tyrant his absolute dependence on the people. It is 
this, and this only, which has, through so many ages, 
wrested English liberty from the iron grasp of her kings 
and her nobility. Our ancestors believed they had em- 
bodied this fine conception of Anglo-Saxon liberty in our 
constitution, by providing that all revenue bills shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, the popular 
branch of our Legislature; and to guard against op- 
pressive sectional taxation, they provided that all du- 
ties, imposts, and excises should be uniform through- 
out the United States, By a perversion of the spirit: of 
this, last mentioned provision, even under a most rigid 
and jesuitical adherence to its form, the principle that 
those who pay the taxes shall vote the supplies, has been 
completely, and to all practical purposes, inverted ; and 
those who pay no taxes, but who are bountied by tax- 
ation, exclusively exercise the right of imposing the tax- 
es. Sir, E would ask what agency the Southern States 
have had in passing a revenue bill since 1816. Have not 
the representatives from those States, almost “ en masse.” 
voted against every revenue measure since that period ; 
while the representatives from the Northern States, to 
whom, by their own admissions, the collection of taxes 
by imposts operates as a bounty, have forced their reve- 
nue laws on the South without her consent? Has not 
each successive tariff been in the nature of a new and 
direct contribution, levied by one section of the Union 
on the labor of the other? Sir, is not the South practi- 
cally unrepresented on this floor, on all questions of tax- 
ation? . Do: not the tax receivers, instead of the tax 

ayers, fix the amount of the taxes? Of what avail have 

een. the. speeches, the remonstrances, and even the 
votes. of Southern members against the determined ef- 
forts. of a majority, who were intent in imposing bur- 
denson the South? Has the presence of Southern mem- 
bers had any other effect, during this solemn mockery 
of Southern rights, than to give the semblance of de- 
liberation to predetermined injustice, and to make them- 
selves instrumental, in appearance, to their own oppres- 
sions? -:Sir, the British Parliament, to cloak their in- 
justice, offered, through Dr. Franklin, to give the colo- 
nies a representation in proportion to their numbers. 
That sagacious statesman had the good sense to reject 
the proposal; telling them that such representation 
would be a minority in Parliament, too weak to resist 
any scheme of injustice, and thus delusion would be ad- 
ded‘to oppression. I ask if the Southern States, with 
their present- representation on this floor, are not in pre- 
cisely the same situation in which the colonies would 
have been placed with their nominal representation in 
Parliament. ` 

- But, Mr. Chairman, the British Parliament claimed the 
power. of binding the colonies in all cases whatsoever. 
They. assumed, like this Congress, to be the exclusive 
judge of the- extent of their own powers, and that every 
act of theirlegislation was binding onthe colonies. Dr: 
Franklin was asked, in his examination before Parliament, 
who had the right to judge of the constitutionality or the 
oppressiveness of a law, the British Government, or the 
colonie: 
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: “His. answer was, “ Those who feel the opprées 


sion ean best judge.” Sir, I leave it to every one’s. own 
feelings to give this reply its proper application, in thé 
present condition of the South. ae 

Mr. Chairman, I propose, very briefly, to take a finan- 
cial view of the amount of burdens imposed on the 
Southern States, and of the unequal expenditure of the 
revenue collected by imposts. Sir, by an examination” 
of this proposition, we shall be enabled to estimate the 
relative amount of freedom which, we enjoy under. the 
present action of thisGovernment. Personal rights are 
at this day secure throughout the whole civilized world, 
and. taxation is the only true measure of liberty. In, 
ruder ages, the whip, the chain, and the dungeon, were. 
the instruments of oppression; but the tyranny. of mod-. 
ern times. consists almost exclusively in an invasion of. 
the rights of property, and not the rights of person. Taxas 
tion is the subtle process which increases power, while, 
it destroys the means of resisting it. Complete slavery. 
consists in the right, on the part of the master or the, 
Government, to the whole Jabor.of the slave, and the; 
degrees of slavery can be fixed only by the relative 
amount of contribution levied upon the labor of the ins; 
dividual. Sir, measure the rights of the Southern plants: 
er by this standard, and what superiority of freedom de. 
you asign him over the subjects of the English, French, : 
or Spanish monarchies? It is true, the whip is not on‘, 
our backs, nor the chains on our arms. The English, 
French, or Spanish subject can say as much, and mores; 
Each of them can exault in the declaration that his’, 
Government levies a smaller contribution on his. yearly: 
income, than the joint action of the State and Federal, 
Governments levies on the income of the Southern plant. 
er.. Sir, I invite a comparison between the amount: of, 
taxes paid by the Southern planter, and the amount 
paid by the population of Great Britain, France,’ or: 
Spain. If we consider the taxation of the South in the. 
twofold aspect of the quantity collected, and the small. 
portion returned to them in the shape of Government 
expenditure, the history of the world does not present an 
instance of such a perpetual and exhausting drain. The 
resources of no other country on earth could have borne. 
it half the time. The reason that we are not reduced to. 
the condition of beggars and lazaroni, like a portion of; 
the population of Europe, is not that we are less tax-rid- : 
den than the most oppressed of them, but because of. 
the abundance and fertility of our lands, and the inex- 
haustible value of our staples, which give a larger in- 
come to our labor than is enjoyed by any other people! 
under the sun. 

Mr. Chairman, if all sections of this Union contribut- 
ed their equal portion to the revenue, and the money’ 
so collected was expended almost exclusively in one; 
section, that favored section would be benefited by 
taxation; while the other portions of the country“ 
would experience the most fatal- exhaustion. Suppose: 
the whole revenue of the United States to be twelve’! 
millions; of which, under an equal system of taxation; 
eight millions were collected north, and four millions® 
south of the Potomac; suppose eleven millions expend-* 
ed in the North, and one million in the South; would’ 
not the North receive three millions more from the: 
treasury than it paid, and the South precisely. three” 
millions less? The effect of this would be exactly what“ 
we have witnessed on this floor for the last twelve years. 
The favored section would vote for increasing the-reve~- 
nue to. the highest possible amount, for the purpose: of” 
increasing “its treasury dividend; the other would-be“ 
for decreasing the amount of taxation, for the purpose’ 
of léssening the amount of its contribution. High taxes” 
and profligate expenditure would be the policy-of one; > 
low taxes and ‘economy would be the watchwords of the: 
other. Sir, as unjust as the operation of the wd sae cage” 
would be, it falls far short of the inequality: of -Govern-* 
ment expenditures, which the South has: experienced for” 
the last twelve years. During that period, the average - 
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aanual retenue has beén about twenty-three millions. | 
a ome ago, the gentlenian from South Carolina (Mr. ° 
McDorme] challenged any gentleman to show an ‘annual 
expenditure of’ore million ‘south of Norfolk, including 
the six Souther States. again callon gentteren for the 
game purposes. Sir, it was lately ‘proven, upon the äis- 
éussion of thè pension bill, that, in proportion to popu- 
Jation; five ‘dollars were expended in pensions to the 
North where one dollar was expended in the South. 
The other iteris of federal expenditure would exhibit a 
still more unequal distribution. 

But, Mr. Chairman, how does this inequality of ex- 
penditure swell into a mountain of oppression, when we 
donsider facts as they are; that the section recéiving so 
small a portion of the expenditure pays two-thirds of 
the whole revenue of the Government? Sir, to sum up 
the wholo suffering of the South, I would hot confine it 
either to the tariff or to internal improvement; ‘but to 
the joint action of collecting and disbursing the revenue, 
by which the Southern States pay five dollars into the 
treasury, ahd get one out; while the Northern States 
pay one in, and gét five out i 
< Mr. Chairman, under an impost system; where the re- 
venue is collected by a tax on foreign trade, the amount 

aid by each section must be in proportion to its share 
in the foreign trade, The whole exports, which are the 
basis of the foreign trade, may be assumed to be equal 
to sixty millions of dollars. The productions of the 
ataple-growing States is but little, if any, short of forty 
millions. Under a duty of forty-five per cent., suppos- 
ing the imports to be equal to the exports, the wholo 
revenue would be twenty-seven millions, eighteen mil- 
lions of which would be collected from the forty millions 
of imports taken in exchange for Southern productions ; 
while the other nine millions would be collected from 
the remaining twenty millions of exports taken in ex- 
ehange for Northern productions. If every portion of 
the Union, except the South, were annihilated, her forty 
willions of exports would, under duties of forty-five 
pét-cent., yield a revenue of eighteen millions, equal to 
two-thirds of the whole revenue of the Government. 
While the whole trade of the South is subjected to this 
heavy tax, what do the millions of capital invested in 
manufactures, which enjoy the protection and defence of 
the law, pay to the support of the Government? So 
far from paying any thing, they exist, avowedly, by the 
taxes imposed on the foreign trade of the country. To 
the extent, then, that the South is taxed, are the manu- 
factures bountied; not can the burden of impost duties 
be shifted from the South to the manufacturing States. 
The manufacturer may pay a higher price for the foreign 
goods he consumes, on account of the duty; but he is 
indemnified for the inereased cost of consumption, by 
the increased value given to his manufacturing labor, 
under the very system of duties which increases the 
eoat of the foreign goods he consumes, 

A single illustration will prove the whole proposition. 
Suppose the cotton planter imports cloth in exchange 
for his cotton, upon which he pays a duty of fifty per 
cent; if he uses all this cloth in his own family, he 
shifts the duty on no one, and of course bears it himself. 
If he sells it to his lawyer, his doctor, or his blacksmith, 
at cost and charges, including the duty, he shifts the 
burden on them; but if he sells it to the manufacturer, 
in’ exchange -for his home productions, the price of 
Which is raised fifty per cent. by a similar duty, the 
planter, in exchange for his foreign cloth, and fifty per 
cent, duty, gets an article from the manufacturer en- 
hanced fifty per cent., and has still to bear the burden 
in the enhanced price of the ‘article he gets from the 
manufacturer, although the manufacturer may consume 
the imported cloth. “Has the manufacturer suffered at 
all, as a consumer, On account of the increased price of 
the foreign cloth, when, by the very system of duties 

which raises to him the price of the foreign cloth, he 


i 
preciated to the precise extent of the duties. The w 
burden of the system must rest on those who pay 'é 
higher price for the goods ‘they consume, while they 
receive no better price fot their labor on account of the 
duties. So far from the manufacturers bearing any pór» 
tion of the inconveniences resulting from this system; 
they would not relinquish the protection it affords, if 
the Government could be supported without a dollar of 
expense. Protection is, in their estimation, a much 
more substantive and valuable consequence of duties 
than revenue. The report of the late Tariff Convention 
at New York has gone so far as to-assert that the en- 
couragement of manufactures is the only bond of our 
Union, and, without it, the Union would be of bo valie. 
How enlarged and expansive is that patriotis which 
loves the Union only for its exactions, and as'n instru- 
ment of plunder! According to this standard, the Hart: 
ford: conventionist becomes a unionist to the precise èx- 
tent that he invests his capital in manufacttires, i Sir, af 
such are to be the only benefits resulting from’ out 
Union, it is io longer a Union of liberty and equal tights, 
but a Union of oppression ‘too intolerable to be bop: 
Mr. Chairman, as zealous as @ majority of gentlemen 
on this floor are to sustain the principle of protection, 
in reference to those pursuits in which their own consti: 
tuents are interested, I venture to say not ona of them 
is willing to extend it to every class of productive inż 
dustry in the country. If every occupation and every 
section of the country received equal bounties, no one 
would be in favor of protection. If would be like put- 
ting every one on the pension list, until at last each in- 
dividual would pay his own pension. As bounties càn- 
not be given to one man without taking from another, 
and as the encouragement of one branch of industty is 
to an equal extent the discouragement of. all: other 
branches of industry, it follows that the cirele ‘of pro- 
tection must be limited to certain pursuits, or else thé 
universality of protection would destroy all protection: 
Each class is clamorous for the system, so long ‘as they 
get more than they give, or, in other words, so long’ ag 
the bounty they receive in their own pursuits is greater 
than that which they pay to the pursuits of others. A 
community of manufacturers living alone, would not bë 
benefited by an equal protecting duty of fifty per cent. 
on all their pursuits. The very reason that the manu- 
facturing sections are benefited by this system of boun: 
ties, is because the South, a large consuming portion ‘of 
the Union, pays bounties without receiving them: in 
return. Gentlemen say the farmers of the North “are 
benefited by new markets for their breadstuffs. Be it - 
so; but what new market or what value is given to the 
labor of the Southern people, to compensate them for 
an average loss of forty-five per cent. upon the whole 
of their consumption? So far from giving them an ad- 
ditional market, the restrictions on foreign trade grad: 
ually exclude them from their valuable foreign markets; 
and draw them into a more limited and inferior market 
at home. Our complaint is, that the relative value of 
our labor and production is destroyed by the. very 
act of conferring an artificial value on the labor of 
that section in which we are forced to effect our princi: 
palexchanges. This is the truesecret of the wealth aid 
prosperity of the North, compared with the gradual 
decay and desolation of the South. With all theadvan* 
tages of soil and climate, and with a redundancy of 
rich vacant land, producing the choicest staples: oñ 
earth, the average pride of labor in ‘thé Southern 
States is not more twenty-five cents a day; while, 
in the more inhospitable regions of the North, among 
the barren hills and rocks of New England, with 
a redundant population, the average price of labor is, at 
this time, fifty cents a day. Could this effect have been 
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produced but by the most refined tyranny? But for the 
operation of the tariff- laws, in enhancing the price of 
Northern. labor, the. state of things would have been 
completely the reverse of what it now is,and a day’s labor 
in the cotton field would have commanded two days of 
Northern manufacturing labor. What is true of labor is 
equally. true of the productions of labor. In the natural 
course.of things, the Southern country ought to be even 
more prosperous now than in 1818, when cotton was sell- 
ing at thirty cents a pound. Itis true that our cotton 
has fallen in price, but every cause which has produced 
the fall in the price of cotton ought to have produced a 
still.greater fall in the price of those articles for which 
we exchange our cotton. The fact that manufactures are 
not, like cotton, confined in production to any particular 
climate, the immense improvements in machinery and in 
manufacturing arts, added to a consumption in cotton 
increased beyoud calculation, ought to have enabled the 
planter at this time to purchase more comforts with a 
bale of cotton than he could have done in 1818. If such 
were. the case, no matter what may be the money price 
of his cotton, he would be more prosperous than he was 
at that period ;-but the fact that his cotton now will buy 
Jess than it did in 1818, proves that his labor in making 
cotton has. declined in value more than the labor of the 
manufacturer, with all the improvements in machinery. 
This is owing entirely to the fact that the planter has 
been.taxed to keep up the price of manufacturing labor, 
and to prevent a decline in the price of the very arti- 
cles which he himself is compelled to consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MoDurrre] has, I think, conclusively 
proven, that a duty of forty-five per cent. upon those 
articles which we take in exchange for our cotton is 
equivalent to an export duty of forty-five per cent. on 
our cotton. This proposition has been denied, but not 
disproven, Gentlemen on the other side have not even 
attempted to meet the argument, nor can it be met. 
Sir, it is not contended that we receive forty-five per 
cent. less in money for our cotton than we would have 
received if there had been no duty ; but that our cotton 
loses its relative value in the markets of the world, by 
the very fact that, by duties, you add forty-five per cent. 
to the price of those articles which we take in exchange 
for our cotton, Sir, this is a consequence which the 
cotton planter cannot avoid. Tis cotton will purchase 
fewer of-those articles which are enhanced in price by 
a forty-five per cent. duty. If he sells his cotton for 
money, that. money will purchase forty-five per cent. 
Jess on account of duties to that amount on the articles 
which he wishes to purchase. Sir, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Government had just as well take forty-five 
out of every hundred bales of my cotton, and make a 
present of it, before my face, to the manufacturer, as to 
compel me, by an impost duty, to pay him forty-five per 
cent, more for his manufactures than I should have 
given. bim but for the duty; or to pay forty-five per 
cent. at the custom-house for his benefit, when I import 
such articles'as he manufactures. An injustice is shared 
by the whole population of the South, whose consump- 
tion is made dearer by duties, while the price of their 
labor is not enhanced in a corresponding degree. 

We have been told that the effect is diametrically the 
reverse in the manufacturing sections, and that all classes 
partake of the prosperity resulting from thissystem. Sir, 
this result can be readily imagined, though the effect be 
to increase prices to the consumer. Every Northern 
consumer may, be more than indemnified in some shape 
or other.. If a manufacturer, by the increased price of 
his productions; if a farmer, by the new demands for 
his breadstuffs; if a professional man, by the general 
prosperity of the prevailing interest, and the artificial 
transfer of money throughout the country. Sir, a con- 
tinued artificial drain of eighteen millions per annum 


from the planting to the manufacturing States, will be 
felt, beneficially, by all classes of industry, though, 
perhaps, in unequal degrees. But to the extent. that 
gentlemen prove the beneficial operation of this system 
to one section, they prove its injurious operation to an. 
other.. The whole effect has been produced by giving 
an artificial value to Northern labor and Northern. pro- 
ductions ; and the loss to the Southern States has been 
in the exact proportion of the prosperity of the Northern 
States, with whom they have been compelled to effect 
their exchanges, paying a bounty of forty-five per cent, 
Mr. Chairman, we have been told that a repeal of this 
system will prostrate the productive labor and capital 
of the North. Sir, is not this an admission of the abso- 
lute dependence of the North upon the bounties which 
they are permitted by this Government. to levy on thë 
South? Ifthe manufacturers cannot live without these 
contributions on Southern labor, can we be expected to 
sustain ourselves under such perpetual exactions? Sir, 
at the formation of this Government, the South was 
rich and the North poor. Now the scene is changed; 
and while the North is prosperous beyond example, the 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, present the appearance of so many conquered 
and plundered provinces. ae 
But, Mr. Chairman, we have been told by the honor- 
able gentleman from Pennsylvania, that high duties are 
imposed on the importation into this country of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco; and that there is not a Southern pro- 
duction which does not receive full and ample protec: 
tion. Sir, I deny the fact, and assert that, while t 
productions of the North are protected by an average 
duty of forty-five per cent., not a single article of South: . 
ern production receives any protection at all. Cotton, - 
rice, and tobacco, so far from receiving or requiring any | 
protection at home, have to seek their principal mar 
abroad. Will the gentleman say that we receive 
need any protection for our cotton in Boston wher 
have to compete with the Brazilian and Egyptian co 
in Liverpool? He asks why we do not call for a rep 
of the duty on cotton. I answer, because it is inopera: ` 
tive; a mere dead letter. We have not considered it of. 
sufficient importance to require either a uotice or are)” 
peal. It was imposed thirty-odd years ago for revenue, — ` 
when the little cotton then made sold for thirty cents.a 
pound; since that time, it has served no other purpose | 
than to be cast into our teeth as an instance of protec: 
tion to Southern industry. I heartily give my consent ©’ 
to its immediate repeal. Sir, if the gentleman is truly 
in favor of giving protection to all branches of national 
industry, why does he not give the South a bounty ; ay, 
a substantial, not a nominal bounty of forty-five per cent. 
on her cotton, rice, and tobacco? Why does he taun 
us with an obsolete, inoperative duty on these articl 
and refuse us that protection which he contends is di 
to all the productions of Northern industry? Sir, we 
ask for no favors which we are not now extending to the. 
manufacturing industry of the country. If itis right for... 
the North to receive an average bounty of forty-five per 
cent, on her iron, her woul, her cotton and woollen goods, >< 
is it not equally just that the South should receive:ab 
equal bounty on her cotton, rice, and tobacco? ERT 
The agricultural interest of the South is, at this time, 
much more depressed than the manufacturing interest of 
the North. If this be not a system of sectional plunder: 
let gentlemen play out their own principles, by giving fo. : 
others what they claim for themselves. Sir, are not the 
rights of the cotton planter as sacred as those of the. 
nufacturer? Is he not equally entitled to the protectio 
of a Government, one-half of whose revenue is-collected : 
upon the cotton trade alone? Has he not been for.years 
tributary to the manufacturer? And would the forty-five 
per cent. bounty on cotton be any thing more than the. 
contribution he now furnishes to the manufactu T Sir, 
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if gentlemen refuse to place’ the cotton grower on a 
footing with the favored interests of the country, they 
need not be surprised if:a sense of injustice and oppres- 
gion should drive him to withhold from this Government 
that contribution which it has so long and so unjustly 
levied. on his:industry. oy aie 

Mr. Chairman, the crisis has at length arrived when 
this-question must be settled on a permanent basis. . ‘The 
Southérn: people: have. looked with delight to the -pay- 
ment‘of the public debt, as a period. when they might 
expect: some alleviation of their burdens There is no 
longer an excuse or pretext for. continuing the present 
rate-of duties, except for the single. purpose of making 
the South tributary to the North. We have. borne, pa- 
tiently, our unequal burdens in discharging a debt. in- 


curred in our common defence, and we now demand of 


you to lessen our taxes to the amount annually paid in 
the discharge of that debt. Partaking in the common 
fecling of our countrymen, in satisfaction at an event 
which has freed the Government from pecuniary obli- 


gation, we call upon you to adjust your revenue to the 
This great nation- 
al jubilee, which is hailed with joy by the lovers of free- 
dom. throughout the world, and which will be cited in 
aftertimes to the honor of republican Government, brings 
no relief to usif our exactions are to be continued. Sir, 
dowe ask too much in calling for a reduction.of our 
taxes to the fiscal demands of the Government? The 
subjects of European despotism would have at least this 


legitimate wants of the Government. 


elaim on the humanity of their sovereign. We are wil- 


ling to.contribute our due portion of revenue to support 


the Government, This we will yield in no niggard or 
reluctant spirit. Should any portion of cur common 
vountry, even that portion of which we have most cause 
of complaint, require our defence, it will be furnished 
without. calculation of cost or consequences. The same 
vate which united our fathers and led them to. victory, 

all animate their sons, and in the common cause we 
will, forget. our past differences: But, sir, with these 


feelings, which I know pervade the whole Southern 
country, I should be acting uncandidly, did I not: state 
that nothing short of a practical abandonment of the 
principle of protection can or ought to satisfy the wound- 
ed feelings of the South. The repeal of the duties on the 
unprotected articles which forms the basis of the present 
bill, will never be considered a fair adjustment of this 
question, It has been no part of our complaint that. re- 
© venue duties should be.levied on those articles which 
< are not manufactured in this country. Such articles are 
; mostly luxuries. consumed by the rich, and are the most 
legitimate subjects ‘of revenue, because the duties on 
them are borne equally by all who consume them. Our 
complaint has been that protecting. duties have been 


levied on those articles which are manufactured in one 


ties: operate as a tax on the South, they operate as a 


bounty on the North. This is the sum and substance of 
; the whole controversy; and if you take the duties off of 


. wines, silks, teas, spices, and such other luxuries, and 
'. throw the whole burden of the revenue on salt, iron, 


life.as are consumed to the South and manufactured to. 
the North, you. not: only relieve that section from the 
= whole burden of taxation, but you make the labor of the 
South tributary to the North. 

Sir, we concede much to the manufacturing interest, 
», When we. concede the collection of the whole revenue of 
thé: Government. by a regular ad-valorem duty on im- 
> ports. Under any modification of imposts, thé principal 
widen must always fall on the South, whose produc- 
tions enter mainly into. the foreign trade of the country. 
_ By-the Bill reported from the. Committee of Ways and 
Means, we propose to give you a permanent protection, 
arising from the revenue duty of twelve and a half per 
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portion of our country, for the purpose of raising the 
price of manufacturing labor; and that, while those du- 


cotton, and woollen. goods, and such other necessaries of 


cent. on all your manufactures, besides the protectio® 
you, enjoy in the expense of transportation and: commis- 
sions. on the foreign article. Sir, thirty years ago, when 
your manufactures werein their infancy, six and eight 
per cent. were considered a sufficient tax on the rest of 
the community for their support. Twelve and a half 
per cent. protection at the expense of the South is more 
than any Southern planter realizes from his capital. It 
should be recollected, in adjusting this compromise, that 
we take no account of the millions of dollars which have 
already been wrung from the impoverished South, to 
build up the manufacturing industry snd prosperity of 
the North. Strict and rigid justicé would require that, 
in returning to a fair system of revenue, the manufac- 
turers should contribute as. much to the South, as they 
have heretofore exacted from her. ee i 

Mr. Chairman, it has been urged that any reduction 
of duties should be gradual, so as to injure, as little as 
possible, the interests of those who have vested their 
capital in manufactures, under the implied faith of the 
Government to:continue its policy-of protection. I cheer- 
fully yield to this suggestion, although my constituents 
havo large interests invested in agriculture, under: the 
pledge from this Government that their rights of proper- 
ty should not be violated by appropriating any part of 
its proceeds to any other purpose than to carry into ef- 
fect the constitutional powers of the Government. No 
one hag. proposed, and I hope no one from the South will 
propose, a sudden reduction. If gentlemen require it, 
Jet them take three, five, or even seven years, provided 
they will at last come down to the legitimate wants of 
the Government. Let us, however, see through this 
long vista of time some prospect of returning liberty and 
justice; some period in the distant perspective, at which 
they will restore to us our long lost rights. The Phila- 
delphia Free Trade Convention, speaking in the name of 
the South, have assumed the ground that, under a grad- 
ual reduction, the system of protection must ultimately 
be abandoned. While I profess myself willing to'vote 
for any real and bona fide reduction, I must be allowed 
to say that, if the Southern people abandon the position 
assumed by that convention, they are not only the élaves, 
but the willing slaves of manufacturing avarice and op- 
pression. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to discuss this subject 
with that freedom which its importance demands, I 
should not have acted with candor, had I characterized 
the oppression of which we complain, in terms of more 
measured indignation. Sir, I have not intended to give 
offence to any one on this floor by any thing that I have 
said. How mach soever I may differ with gentlemen, my 
associations here have given me a feeling of personal're- 
spect and kindness towards many with whom I shall, 
probably, always disagree in opinion on this question. 
Such geatlemen will give me credit when I say that the 
Southern people value the Union as much as any other 
porticn of our common country; but they value their li- 
berties still more. They will abandon the Union only in 
the last struggle for their rights; and when it is gone, they 
will have no cause to upbraid themselves. They have not, 
asked, nor will they ask, any favors, or bounties, or privi- 
leges at your hands; they claim but theright to enjoy the 
proceeds of their honest labor, In their name, I invoke 
you, by the blood of our common ancestors, by the:inde~ 
pendence which they struggled to achieve, by the em- 
blems of liberty: which surround us, by the stars: and 
stripes of our national banner, suffer us to remain in the 
Union, not as: slaves; but as freemen, paying no other 
tribute than that which we owe to our common countrys 

Mr. YOUNG, of Connecticut, followed, in a very: tem- 
perate speech, on the side of the protecting system: He 
went into a deseription of the manufacturing interest in 
his own State and his own district, and adduced anumber' 
of facts in reference to the improvements and the astonish- 
ing powers of machinery. He accounted for the reason 
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why the experiment made by Mr. Crayton, in the manu- 
facture of cotton, had proved so very profitable: but-in- 
sisted that, at the North, the business was hazardous, 
had proved ruinous: to very many, and that its profits, 
-at the present time, were barely such as to afford a 
living to most.of those who were engaged in it. 

Mr. Y. having concluded, the question was stated by 
the Chair, on the amendment before the committee, (viz. 
Mr. ‘Davis's in relation to woollens,) and seemed about 
to be taken, : 

- Mr, ADAMS inquired of the Chair whether the ques- 
tion before the House was not on an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Craxron.} That 
gentleman had favored the House with a long and elo- 
“quent:speech, in. which the gentleman had referred to 
some amendment he intended to offer. Mr. A. had not 
heard it propounded from the Chair, and was desirous 
to know what was its nature. 

The CHAIR replied that though the gentleman from 
Georgia had referred to an amendment, he had not actu- 
ally offered any, and of course the question was on the 
amendment previously offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. JEWETT now offered an amendment to Mr. Da- 
vis's resolution, striking out its proviso, which reads as 
follows : i 

. Provided, however, that the duties levied as afore- 
said on manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a 
component part, shall be assessed on the current whole- 
sale. market value thereof in the principal markets of 
the United States, to be ascertained by the apprai- 
ser,’ a 

Mr. CLAYTON explained. It had been his intention 
to offer the amendment which he intended at the time 
he had his speech; but, owing to the fatigue and ex- 
haustion occasioned by its delivery, he had, through 
inadvertence, omitted to present it. He would now 
send it to the Chair. 

The CHAIR said that the amendment could not now 
be received, inasmuch as there was already an amend- 
ment to an amendment before the committee, [Mr. Jew- 


ETT’S.] 

Mr. ADAMS thought that as the gentleman from 
Georgia had made his speech professedly in support of 
an amendment he intended to offer, and had read the 
amendment to the House, that amendment ought to take 

recedence of the one now offered by the gentleman 
rom New York. 

The CHAIR replied that no amendment had actually 
been offered by the gentleman from Georgia. ‘That of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York was, therefore, 
in order. 

Mr. CLAYTON, at the request of Mr. Apams, then 
stated the substance of the amendment. he designed to 
present. 
~- Mr. ADAMS now said he was satisfied, and ready to 
hear the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JEWETT declined making any speech in support 
of his amendment, 

Mr. STEWART stated that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Davis] was detained from the House by 
indisposition, He understood, however, that it was the 
intention of that gentleman to withdraw the amendment, 
and modify it; and he remonstrated against taking the 
question upon it in Mr. Davis's absence. He therefore 
concluded with a motion that the committee rise. 

. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said that it was import- 
ant to his colleague that he should have an opportunity 
of submitting his views in support of the amendment 
he had offered. His modification of the amendment 
was conditional, and suspended upon the previous ac- 
tion of the House, The duty he should propose on wool- 
lens would depend upon the duty the House should 
agree to put upon wool. But, if the question must be 


put on the amendment, Mr. B. would assume the liberty 
of withdrawing it. Pe 
-The CHAIR replied that that would not be in order, 
No one could withdraw it but the gentleman who had 
offered it. 3 o: ag 
Mr. R. Mf JOHNSON now made a conciliating fre 
monstrance to the House, reminding them of theim- 
possibility that the committee should listen to a speech 
from every member, and pressing the propriety of short 
ening the debate. He had himself a strong desire to 
express his sentiments on the general subject, but had 
sacrificed his own wishes, and he urged other gentle 
men to the same course. To those who were urged by 
such a sense of duty as could not be resisted, or whose 
situation compelled them to speak, he would listen pa- 
tiently. But he hoped that gentlemen would not avoid 
voting, even though the House might not be as full ag” 
they could desire. 5o 
Mr. BULLARD, of Louisiana, then took the floor. He: 
said he was equally anxious with the gentleman from. . 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] to ascertain what was th 
precise question before the committee ; but he though 
he might follow the example of others who had preceded 
him, and go for a few moments into the general princi: 
ples ofthe bill. Neither on this, nor on any otherse- 
casion, said Mr. B., shall I inflict a long speech upon 
the committee or the House, nor, indeed, should I have 
risen at all, but for the peculiar attitude in which I anv 
placed.. I am myself a cotton planter, interested in thet 
branch of industry to the full extent of my means, atid’. 
completely identified with the great planting interestof : 
the South, At the same time, it is but fair to mysdf 
and to the House to say, which is indeed already knownj' : 
that I am acting in obedience to certain resolutions of ` 
the Legislature of Louisiana, adopted some years: ago. 
almost unanimously, approving the general principles 
of the protective policy of this country. Let it not bë 
understood that it is merely in obedience to those réso} 
lutions I give my support to the system: I do it from: 
the conviction of my own mind, strengthoned by my. 
own observation and experience. poe es 
I owe it to myself further to premise that I am not in: . 
terested, to the amount of one farthing, in sugar, nor the 
culture of the sugar cane, no more than any other menè: 
ber of this House. I live on the border, on the line.of 
separation, which divides the great cotton and suga 
interests, where they are in close juxtaposition; to usé 
a military phrase, en presence. My constituents are: 
partly cotton planters, and partly sugar planters, One 
would be apt to suppose that my position was a delica 
one in relation to this subject. And yet, sir, would'yo 
believe it, the cotton planters of my district, thoug 
they differ among themselves in opinion on the subje 
of the tariff, do not differ to the extent they do in othe 
parts of the Southern country, if I may judge io 
the extraordinary proofs of it which have been exhibited 
here. They differ about it as they do about other speculi ` 
tive questions of polities and political economy. «Buti. 
sir, they do not think of quarrelling about it, and they’ 
do not fee nor complain that they are oppressed, griév: 
ously burdened by its operation; on the contrar 
that section of country is prosperous, highly prospero 
and contented. et, 
` There is no propensity of the human mind more strong’, 
than that of attributing effects to doubtful or nadeqaate 
causes; of setting up a certain theory of system, and then: , 
seizing upon every fact which can render. it plausible. 
Sir, I am wedded to no such theory: I have endeavored,’ 
during the last eighteen years that I have resided in the 
cotton region, to observe facts, to treasure them up, 
classify them; to notice all the phenomena of production - 
and consumption, under all the phases of-yourlegislation. ` 


I have not been satisfied with one fact or-with two, bùt 


have observed again, and waited for what- I think Lord. 
Bacon calls the instantia crucis; before made upmy opr 
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nion a8 to the .op 
bring some of. thes i : 
without contradicting the statements: or combating the 
opinions. of: others; and, more particularly, those. facts 
within my own knowledge, which, compared with the 
statements of others, go to exhibit the comparative pro- 
ductiveness of the two. great. subdivisions of the cotton 
region. . S : ioare ; a 
: ia the section of country where I reside; and in some 
places in: the. vicinity, particularly on- the-alluvial soils 
of: the Mississippi, on the adjacent: Lakes ‘Concordia, St. 
Joseph, Providence, and: Washington, and-on the Yazoo, 
the cotton planter makes, on an average, from five to 
sìx bales; of four hundred pounds, to the hand ; planters 
will understand. what.I mean by hand, not every negro 
on the estate, but able-bodied slaves.. I putitdown at an 
average of two. thousand pounds of clean cotton to the 
hand, besides the corn which is raised and consumed on 
the estate. In some parts of the district it may be less, 
and in some parts certainly a great deal more. I have 
often known as many as ten bales to the hand raised on 
many plantations in my district; and the amount.I have 
stated above is certainly rather below than. above. the 
truth, Ido not now speak of. Alabama, of which I. know 
very. little, except that it is considered as prosperous, and 
soadmitted to be byone ofitsrepresentatives,{ Mr, Lews, } 
who, haa, just addressed the committee. I am assured 
by. gentlemen from North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, that their average crop does not exceed three 
bales to the hand, of three hundred pounds, making 
nine hundred pounds. Of that I know nothing, and 
if I err in this statement, I beg gentlemen to set me 
right. I desire to assure gentlemen that I do not make 
these. comparisons in an invidious spirit, but merely to 
exhibit the difference of production in the-two sections 
of country. The latitude is nearly the same: our ex- 
penses the same: we depend. upon a common market, 
and live under the same system of laws: and yet how 
different the rewards of industry! No, constituent of 
. thine will dispute these statements, and I am ready to 
answer for them at the ballot box. It is notorious that 
We are prosperous, getting rich. The planters are 
every year adding to their stock of slaves, extending 
their plantations by opening and clearing lands, or-by 
purchases, The price of land is rising rapidly in that 
cotton district. 1 ask gentemen to account for this. 
Can it be that the same system of laws under which we 
are so prosperous, is the sole cause of the depression 
of the, same. interest in other parts of our common 
country | = : 
Sir, It is generally estimated by us that the outlay of 
the planter, viz. the expense of overseer, provisions, 
. medicines, and clothing, amounts to about three cents 
per pound of his crop. The cotton costs him an ad- 
vance of about three cents; and whatever he gets above 
that is the interest on his capital invested in land, slaves, 
and'stock, Ihave before me an authentic statement of 
the crops of four different plantations, for the two suc- 
eessive years 1829 and 1830, which gives the following 
results.: 

Average product per hand for the two years: Of No. 
1, eight bales; of No. 2, five bales; of No. 3, seven and 
a half bales; of No. 4, five and a half bales. 

The general average of the.four plantations for two 
yours waa therefore six bales and a half, of four hundred 
pounds, to the hand ; and the average expense of each 
effective hand from forty-five to fifty dollars, I vouch 
for the correctness of these statements, With these facts 

: before the committee, it is hardly necessary I should re- 
eat that the people in the part of the country where 
-Lreside, and which Iin part represent, are prosperous 
and contented. Indeed, the stream of capital flowing 
mithat direction, and seeking investment in that same 
branch of industry; is constant and increasing. As I 
entered-this. Hall I learned, from good authority, that 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars are now on their way to 
Virginia, from a single county in my district, to pur- 


eration ‘of this system, - I -intend. to | chase additional slaves. If we are oppressed, and ground 
o facts to the notice.of the: House, | down by taxation, wè have the singular good fortune 


never to have. discovered: it, never to have felt it, and 
people. are very apt to.feel what affects their pockets, 
Sir, when philosophy tells you that the human body 
sustains constantly. a weight of more than thirty thou- 
sand pounds from.atmospheric pressure, the mind is ‘at 
first startled at the proposition, ` But, by a:simple and 
beautiful experiment, ‘she. demonstrates this truth. I 
should be thankful to gentlemen for. similar demon- 
stration when they assert. that the: whole planting in- 
terest is crushed uader the intolerable burdens of taxa- 
tion... When I say that we are not conscious of being 
burdened by the tariff, I do not-mean-to.say that there 
is no difference of opinion on that: subject... Many are 
of opinion that cotton. would sell better if we had no 
tarif, Indeed, sir, I have heard some singular opinions 
about it, I remember one very honest man, s warm 
partisan of the President, who was very much enraged 
at the General’s voting for the tariff of 1824, and: par- 
ticularly for the duty: on.cotton bagging.. What concep- 
tion do you think, sir, he had: formed. of a tariff! He 
had got into his head that it.was.a kind of new-fangled 


. Government gin that:had been sent round to New Or: 


leans, and that.every planter was obliged -to have his 
crop ginned over, and that. the Government retained a 
toll. Ilaughed at him; and as to.cotton bagging, (I 
intended to say something on that subject, and. it may 
as well be in connexion with this anecdote,) I reminded 
him that cotton bagging had sometimes been as high as 
forty, fifty, and even seventy cents. the yard, for want 
of asteady domestic supply, and that if the effect should 
be to give us a regular supply at a steady, moderate 
price, it would be much better. for us; and that, when 
that article rose'to seventy cents, we paid a greater tax 
to Scotland, in a single year, than we would to our own 
Government in twenty years. under: the tariff After an 
experience of eight years I believe Iwas more than half 
right: and so much for cotton bagging, o o c o 0s. 

With. these facts, before us,.while it is shown: that in 


_certain portions of the Southwest at least, we: make: so 


much more to the hand than they do in South Carolina 
and Georgia, permit me to ask whether the. difference. 
of soil and cultivation ought not to come in for a share 
of the blame of the depressed condition of the agricul- 
ture of those States. Whether it is attributable al- 
together to the protective system. The: production, it 
would seem, is in the proportion of two. thousand to 
nine hundred. Without looking beyond this single fact, 
is it extraordinary that, while we are prosperous, the 
business there should be hardly worth pursuing... Not 
only is that interest in a. flourishing. condition. in my 
section of the country, but the cotton planters are ‘in a 
more prosperous. condition, less. embarrassed, than the 
sugar planters, and we have been compelled-to. sustain, 
for many years, their competition in.the slave market. 
In common with may others, I once had the folly. to 
think of making sugar, but I abandoned it at consider- 
able loss, in order to prosecute the more lucrative busi- 
ness of making cotton, and ploughed up nearly seventy 
acres of cane, = : ee ge 

After these minutiz, sir, relative to. the productive» 
ness of the fresh and more fertile lands- of the. Souths 
west, compared with that of the Southern Atlantic States,: 
permit me to look at the results on a great scale: and 
here I depend not on facts within my own knowledge, 
but on authentie returns, and Jet us see whether we.are. 
not brought to the same conclusions. The cotton erop, of 
1830 is known to have amounted to three hundred and 
seventy-six millions of pounds, in round numbers. Ot 
this, the Southern Atlantic States, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, produced one hundred and 
forty-eight millions; and the Southwestern States, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and the 
Territory of Arkansas, two hundred and twenty-eight 
millions. According to the census of the same year the 
Southern Atlantic States contained seven hundred and 
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geventy-nine thousand ‘five hundred and ninety-seven 
glaves, and the Southwestern States four hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand ‘five hundred and forty-four, that 


is to say, three undret and forty thousand and fifty- 


thiee Jess than the former. Allowing, as I am assured 
by gentlemen, that two-thirds only of the slaves of Ten- 
hessee ind North Carolina are employed in the culture 
of cotton, they may, like equal quantities, be thrown 
out-of the calculation. ‘Let us suppose that the culture 
of rice in South Carolina equals that of sugar in Louisi- 
ana, and in this, perhaps, I am not making a good bar- 
‘ain, and if I err, gentlemen can correct me; but if cor- 
rest, then it follows that an equal proportion of labor is 
applied, in each of those divisions of the cotton region, 
to the production of the article. And yet it is seen that, 
with three hundred and forty thousand slaves less, the 
Southwestern States produced eighty millions of pounds 
more than the Southern Atlantic States. I state this as 
an existing fact, for the consideration of gentlemen who 
are desitous of attributing effects to their legitimate 
causes; I submit it to their consideration, whether the 
superior productiveness of the Southwest may not have 
contributed in some measure, by its powerful competi- 
tion, to depress the prosperity of the Southern Atlantic 
States, which some gentlemen seem to attribute exclusive- 
ly to the legislation of the country. It is certain that 
Wwe can produce cotton much cheaper than they can, and 
while we are prosperous even at the present prices, it 
may be 4 losing business to them. I appeal to them, 
whether, in candor and good faith, they ought not to 
take this important element into their calculations. 
` This simple statement presents, indeed, an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon. In 1819, the whole export of cot- 
tons from the United States was less than eighty-eight 
millions of pounds. In twelve years it has nearly quad- 
rupled, The Southwestern States alone produce an 
excess over that of the other cotton-growing States, of 
nearly the amount exported at that period, and equal- 
ling the amount manufactured in France in 1817. I de- 
sire to be understood distinctly that I contradict no 
statement of facts: I quarrel with no opinions of others, 
advanced during this debate, and particularly by gen- 
tlemen who represent other parts of the cotton region. 
I owe it to myself, to the State which I in part represent, 
and to the House, at this interesting crisis, to be expli- 
cit, as well as fair, in the statements which I make. My 
constituents will judge of them, though I do not mean 
to intimate that i am manufacturing a speech for their 
exclusive tise, as some gentlemen have avowed in the 
course of discussién. : 

Whether, therefore, you examine this matter in de- 
tail and minute analysis, bale by bale, and hand by 
hand, or whether you look at it in its great and visible 
results, it is most apparent that the average production 
of the Southwest vastly exceeds that of the Atlantic 
border; I will not hazard an opinion as to the exact 
proportion, but, if the statements I have had from 
gentlemen from those States be correct, it must be 
in theratio of two thousand to nine hundred. When 
I made these statements to a distinguished and gifted 
gentleman from the South, his remark was, “you will 
drive us from the cotton market.” Sir, I will not say 
that his answer réveals a great secret, but certainly it 
is worthy of-serious and anxious reflection. Indeed, 
as Competition brings down the price of any agricultur- 
al products, inferior soils are necessarily abandoned. I 
see this illustrated in my own immediate neighborhood; 
in some parts of it, cotton is hardly worth raising, and 
ae people are trying whether sugar will be more profita- 

e 

I did not intend, sir, to have detained you so long 
with these dry details, and I proceed, without pretend- 
ing to answer, simply to examine and analyze the theory 
that the producer pays all the taxes imposed by this sys- 
tem, Let us state it in the words of the Committee of 


Ways and Means: “The burdens imposed upon the 
planting States by taxation, prohibition, and disburse- 
ments of the Federal Government, are more than equal 
to the amount of taxes levied upon those imports which 
are obtained inexchange for the three great: agricultural 
staples of cotton, tobacco, and rice.. That a duty upon 
import is equivalent to the same amount of duty upon 
the export which has been exchanged for it, is but 
a self-evident proposition to all who correctly compre- 
hend its import. The planter is as injuriously affected 
by the one as by the other, without any reference to his 
own consumption.” In other words, the theory seems to 
be that the planter, merely as producer, suffers a loss 
equal to the average of duties on the imports, which 
is said to be forty or forty-five per cent. Let us look 
a little into this doctrine. If it be true that the planter; 
independently of his consumption of imported articles, 
suffers a loss on his crop equal to the average rate of 
duties at the custom house, it must be imposed and 
suffered either in the sale or in the diminished produce: 
tion ; that is to say, it must affect either the price or 
the quantity produced. I cannot conceive of any other 
operation, any other mode in which such a burden tan 
press on the producer. Now, sir, when I go to market 
with my crop, I receive the market price in money. I 
do what I please with the money. I can take it in 
spocie and bury it, or employ it in the purchase of 
slaves and additional lands, or in paying the expenses 
of my family. I meet, as competing purchasers, the 
English, French, and American manufacturers; the de- 
mand and the supply at the time establish the price 
Does the French manufacturer pay you twenty per cent: 
more because the cotton goes to France to pay for articles 
which pay a less duty on their importation? Does the 
English purchaser deduct forty-five per cent. when he 
makes his bargain with you, because English cloths or 
cutlery are subjected to that rate of duty? After the 
sale, the fluctuation of price, or the ultimate destination 
of the cotton, does not affect the planter. To him it is 
of no importance whether his cotton is sent to Europe, 
as a remittance to pay for importations, or coastwise, tö 
be manufactured or consumed in the United States. If 
by any juggling, there is a deduction of forty or fifty 
per cent. from the price, at the moment of the sale, no 
farmer has ever yet had the sagacity to discover or de: 
tect it. The farmer feels that, when he has received his 
money, he has no longer an interest in the destination of 
his crop. It has been mingled with the great mass of 
national commerce, and has passed beyond his control © 
and beyond his care. With this supposed loss of nearly: 
half their income, the planters of my district have been 
getting rich even at the reduced prices. Can this be 
one of the laws of trade? How happens it that so im 
portant an element of price has not sooner been dis- 
covered? : 
Let me suppose a case. My neighbor has purchased 
in England $5,000 worth of broadeoths, which paid: on 
their importation a duty, we will say, of fifty per cent, 
I have purchased books for the same amount, which 
came in duty free; we both remit an equal quantity of 
cotton ; it sells forthe same price; he pays for his cloth, 
and I formy books; has he lost fifty per cent. of his erop, 
as producer, compared with me? if he sells his cloth 
with the duty added, he -loses nothing; if he keeps his 
cloth, he loses as consumer and not as producer, of the 
value which he exchanged for it. It was perfectly vo- 
luntary on his part; he might have Teceived the money 
or books. i 
Again, sir: If it be so in relation to cotton, the-same © 
law must apply to all the productions of the country which 
find their way to Europe, as a remittanee to pay for the 
importations of thecountry. The gold which 1s dug from 
thé rich mines of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, is as much a product of industry as the cotton 
that grows on thesurface of the earth. Botharethe pro- 


duct of labor and capital. 
ed by the miner, andthe cotton balesiof the planter, are 
precisely alike. The only difference is, that the gold 
has amore fixed-valué. Now L-ask the miner of North | 
Carolina, whether it makes the. slightest difference to | 
him whether his bullion goes to Hamburgh, to be work- 
ed up into jewelry, to Geneva, to be used in making 
watches or to England, to pay for imported manufac- 
tures, And yet Iwas surprised to hear the honorable 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crarron] say that the 
Southern gold mines also were to be more than deci- 
mated ‘for the benefit of the manufacturers and the 
treasury. : - 7 

Jf then, the producer, as such, is not-directly taxed 
in the sale of his staple, it must follow that the only 
operation of the tariff injurious to the South is either 
fhe burden it imposes.on consumption, or by paralyz- 
ing the. powers of production. One would suppose, sir, 
that its effect in the last sixteen years, if it had discour- 
aged production, would have exhibited itself somewhere. 
How has it operated! At the date of the tariff of 1816, 
the producton of cotton in the United States was 110, 
956,289. lbs., of which about twenty-seven millions were 
manufactured at home, and the balance exported; and 
in'1880, as I have shown you, the production had risen 
to. three hundred and seventy-six millions, of which 
seventy-sevén millions are manufactured in the United 
States, Here you have, in fifteen years, an increased 
production of about two hundred and sixty-five millions 
of pounds, One would think this fact alone would go 
far towards accounting for the fall of prices, and cer- 
tainly proves that production has not been discouraged. 

-I have thought myself called on to make these state- 
ments of undoubted facts, without pretending to obtrude 
any poor opinions of mine upon the committee. The 
facts will speak for themselves. It has been said that 
this system offers us no compensations—no offsets to the 
burdens which it imposes. Sir, we are foolish enough 
to think otherwise. Whatever may have been thought 
of this policy originally, we think that we begin to 
feel its wholesome reaction. In the first place, it has 
given us a new market and anew customer. It keeps 


the price steadier, Merchants in New Orleans will tell 
you that the. presence of the American manufacturers 
keeps up the price about two cents in the pound higher 


than it would be without them—perhaps not more than 


one cent in the pound. Another thing; fabries of cotton 


have been introduced, which are peculiar to this coun- 
try, for example, sheetings, shirtings, and cotton duck; 
and our cotton is begining to be sent abroad in manu- 
factured forms. Mixtures of cotton with wool, also, 
such as satinets, are largely manufactured, and partially 
supersede the use of wool, as sheetings and shirtings do 
that of linen. In short, sir, we are not prepared to lose 
a customer who takes about a fifth of our crop, without 
some certainty of gaining by the experiment. I am 
disposed to do aby thing for conciliation, but sacrifice 
the great interests of this country to reduce the duties 
on articles which do not come into competition with 
your domestic industry, and to have only that measure 
of protection which is necessary to save from ruin those 
branches of industry which have grown up under the 
faith of our legislation. f 

Much has been said, sir, in the course of this debate, 
upon the comparative prosperity of the North and the 
South. Here again it seems to me gentlemen overlook 
some important considerations. It cannot have escaped 
the notice of the most careless observer, that, if the 
North be much more prosperous than the South, there 
is also an important difference in the labor of the two 
sections. In the planting States, where nearly all the 
labor is employed ia. agriculture, and consequently in 
the-field, all rainy days, inclemént weather, and nearly 
two months of the winter, are a dead loss to the owner. 
The slave is dozing in his cabin, Qn the contrary, in 
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the North, where they unite farming with manufac- 
tuareg iú addition to the increase of efficient and produc- 
tive labor. derived from. machinery, there is. no’ cessa- 
tion ; no ‘matter what may be the season or the weather, 
the steam engine never sleeps, and the water-wheel‘is 
forever on the flutter: .The elements become the pët- 
petual slaves of man. On-the contrary, with us, eved 
the fertilizing shower, while it invigorates the erop of 
the planter, drives the laborer from the field; and all 
that time is a dead loss, I repeat it, to the owner and to 
the nation. In a long series of years, Lask gentlemen 
whether this simple cause might not be expected to pro- 
duce visible results. I submit itto the candor of gen- 
tlemen who represent, as I do, Bouthern interests, 
whether, with these facts before them, the diminished 
prosperity of the South is attributable exclusively to 
the tariff. : ; 


But, Mr. Chairman, I should not. have risen’ at all, 


had it not been for the interest of the sugar planters, 
inenaced by this bill, which proposes to take off one half 
cent from the duty on brown sugar, and two-thirds from 


white. Permit me to premise that some gentlemen 


seem to have mistaken the state of the question. Tt is 


not whether we shall abolish altogether the protective 
system, but how shall we adopt it to the existing state 
of things? We are discussing a revenue measure, and 
we are bound to adopt such a course as will save; if 
possible, all the great interests of the nation, all- brati- 
ches of domestic industry, and bring down the revenue 
to the wants of the treasury. Loo 
The present duty on sugar, sir, hasexisted since 1816. 


Since that period sugar has fallen in price from fourteen 
cents per pound to five. 
extended and flourished; it has become. confessedly a 
great and important national interest. In 1829 we 
made eighty-eight. millions of pounds, and the whole 
consumption of the United States is estimated at one 
hundred and fifty millions. 


The culture of the cane has - 


It is true the two last-crops 
have been somewhat less in consequence of the extraor- 
dinary severity of the seasons; but arè you prépared 
to abandon the experiment after such signal sucéess, or 
to hazard this great interest by reducing the duty at 
this most unpropitious moment? faa pees 

Mr. Gallatin, in the free trade memorial presented to 
this House, after stating it as unfortunate that the duty 
had ever been raised to its present rate, goes on to say: 
“There is net the slightest probability that the quanti- 
ty wanted for the consumption of the growing popu- 
lation of the United States can at any time be supplied 
by Louisiaga and the other districts where the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane can be forced.” Sir, I apprehend 
that distinguished gentleman would not have hazarded 
so sweeping an assertion if he had examined that mat- 
ter with more attention and more in detail. He ‘has 
entirely overlooked one most important and decisive 
fact—ihe introduction, within a few years, of the ribbon 
cane; a variety of the plant more hardy, more easily 
acclimated, and believed to be more productive. ` I have 
seen that cane growing in latitude thirty-two degrees, 
and ripened to such a degree, in the middle of Octo- 
ber, as to be capable of yielding two hogsheads to the 
acre, I have not the slightest doubt that, any where 
south of latitude thirty-one degrees thirty minutes, we 
can make, one year with another, twelve huidred 
pounds to the acre. How many acres will be required 
to supply the present consumption, allowing oily ote 
thousand pounds to the acre? And gentlemen- can tal- 
culate as well as I can how many millions of acres there 
are in the United States south of that parallel; and ow 
many slaves there are in the south who might be employ- 
ed in that part of agriculture more profitably than they 


are now employed. It is calculated, I believe, that-each 
able-bodied hand can cultivate five acres. 
land in abundance, and slaves that must be employed 
in agricultural pursuits; and where is the impossibility 


We have 
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of supplying our own consumption? Under such an 
impression, shall we abandon the business, and depend 


on the slave labor of the: West Indies for our supplies}. 


An honorable member from Alabama [Mr. Cray] has 
been pleased:to:read:to us a passage from some obscure 
pamphleteerin' France, on the subject of the manufac- 
ture of -beet sugar. The author treats as an absurdity 
the making ‘of beet sugar, at an expense of forty cen- 
times per pound, (about eight cents,) when it could be 
bought inthe island at twenty centimes. Sir, auch was 
not the opinion of Chaptal, one of the fathers of modern 
chemistry, who did more than any man of his age to 
demonstrate the practical application of that science to 
the-useful arts; who was a most able Minister of the 
Interior, and carried into the cabinet the practical wis- 
dom of the workshop. In his account of French. -in- 
dustry, he tells you that one acre of beets would make 
six hundred pounds of sugar and an equal weight of 
molasses; that France could supply her own consump- 
tion; and that it would be a clear gain to the agricul- 
ture of the country, and console her for the loss of her 
colonies; and not only the beet pays the farmer as good 
a rent as wheat, but, as the manufacture is carried on 
in the winter, it does not interfere with agricultural 

ursuits, and gives rise to a new branch of industry at 
ome; that even the refuse, the fibrous part of the 
‘root, after.the juice has been expressed, serves as fodder 
of the best kind for sheep, and that more than a million 
of sheep.were, at the time he published that work, ac- 
tually fed upon it through the winter. This is not all, 
sir; the tops are also good fodder; and as an interealary 
crop, it is found that the beet enriches the land, and 
- prepares it-for a more abundant harvest. of wheat the 
ensuing year. Compare this with the productiveness 
of the cane in our latitude, which yields from 2,500 down 
to 1,000 pounds per acre. If, before the planters have 
erfeeted themselves in the art, before the experiment 
has been fairly tried, we are forced to abandon the 
business, what shall we do? Shall we go to making 
cotton? The business is already overdone. 

It is proposed to reduce the duty one half cent per 
pound. For what? Who is to gain by it? Sir, it will 
raise the price in the West Indies, by creating an in- 
creased demand, and the consumer will get the article 
no cheaper. The price of sugar is now below the cost 
of production in the West Indies. When it comes into 
our market in competition with our own sugar, the 
foreign producer is burdened with the whole duty. Re- 
duce the duty, and you relieve the foreign planter, with- 
out benefiting your own citizens. An honorable member 
from South Carolina [Mr. Mircuxii] told us, the other 
day, that an ad valorem duty was a beautiful thing ; that 
there was no deception about it ; that a purchaser of the 
dutiable article could always tell exactly how much he 
contributed. in ‘the shape of a tax to the government. 
Sir, I have before me the -note of the sale of General 
Hampton’s crop of sugar last year, in Philadelphia: 
first choice'sold at four and three-fourths cents, second 
at-three cents, and last at two and a half cents. Now, 
Twill suppose that the gentleman had purchased his 
year’s supply at two’ and a half cents at the sale; will 
che have the goodness to tell us how much he paid in 
duty? How much cheaper he would have bought it, if 
the duty had not existed? Is it not apparent, sir, that 
if. you.reduce the duty at this moment, that reduction 
will operate as a bounty to.the West India planters? 
It-is admitted on all hands that the sugar estates in the 
British islands. are entirely unprofitable; that they are 
now generally cultivated for the benefit of mortgagees. 
What causes have brought the price of the article so 

low. I will trouble you, sir, with no poor opinion of 
my.own on this point. A late number of the Edinburgh 
Review: assigns several. eauses which have co-operated 
in-preducing this-effect ; among others, the breaking up 
of:the-colonial policy of Spain, and opening: the free 
ports of Cuba and Porto Rico; and the extended and 
increasing cultivation of the cane in Demerara, Mauri- 


tius, and Louisiana. f&How could it be otherwise, when 
our produce is already equal to two-thirds of our con. 
sumption ? ` ng 
I have said, sir, that we make already nearly one 
hundred millions of pounds. What becomes of it? How 
is it disposed off It is true it does not figure in ont 
foreign commerce; but it enters into, and swells. the 
mighty stream of your domestic trade. Forty thousand 
hogsheads, it is estimated, go up the Mississippi and 
Ohio, to be consumed in the great central valley. How 
is it paid for? ‘Sir, the people of the West understand 
it perfectly well. It is paid for in horses, corn, flour, 
whiskey, castings, steam engines, bacon, pork, lard; 
every thing, in short, which we can consume, and they. 
can produce. The balance is sent round coastwise, giv- 
ing activity and vigor to your. coasting trade, and is 
paid for in- slaves, rice, cotton fabrics, woollens, shoes; 
ploughs, hoes, axes, chemicals, saddlery, and even wheel- 
barrows, lime, nails, hay, and onions. In short, sir, it 
is essentially a barter trade. Our sugar is paid for in 
an infinite number of articles of domestic product and 
manufacture, which could not be sent to the great sugar 
market of the West Indies, I ask gentlemen from every 
section of the Union whether they are prepared to sae- 
rifice this great home trade. Will the people of the 
West ever consent to depend exclusively on foreign la- 
bor for their supply of this important article of food; 
subject to all the vicissitudes and fluctuations incident 
to our foreign intercourse, and the rigid restrictions of 
foreign legislation? Is the South ready to give up a 
trade which undoubtedly keeps up the price of their 
slaves much higher than is justified by the profits of 
the business they are now engaged in?’ Nor is this all. 
A sugar refinery, recently established near New Or.. 
leans, in which nothing is used but the domestic article, 
has been attended with extraordinary success ; and it is 
not now so extravagant to predict that our sugar, in its 
refined form, with ultimately find a market up the 
Straits and the Baltic, as it would have been, twenty 
years ago, to have predicted, what has really happen- 
ed, that our domestic cotton goods would find their way 
to India and China, In short , sir, is this the proper period 
to try this hazardous experiment, when the price is much 
depressed, when the planters are embarrassed in conse- 
quence of unfavorable seasons, and when, instead of 
lightening the burden of taxation, you might increase 
the revenue which you are seeking to diminish ? , 
In addition, sir, to these arguments against any reduc- 
tion of the duty on sugar, and hazarding, if not thé 
existence the extension at least of this great national 
interest, considered merely as such, there are other con- 
siderations which I thinkit my duty to suggest to the com- 
mittee. Louisiana formed part of a territory acquired 
from a foreign power. The culture of the cane existed: - 
at that time, and was protected by the colonial policy of ` 
Spain. It had been introduced by the Jesuits; and by the ; 
gradual acclimation of the cane, it had become firmly. es... 
tablished, though perhaps not very productive, but it ex: 
isted. That is not all. The very land which they culti. 
vated had been reclaimed, by the persevering labor of thé 
ancient inhabitants of the province, from the annual over 
flow of the Mississippi. Yes, sir, a swamp, which nature. 
semeed to have destined for the perpetualjhaunt of reptiles, 
had been literally:conquered from the dominion of the 
great tryant of Western streams. The artificial embank: 
ments, erected-with so much labor, and maintained to this 
hour at:such enormous expense—those battlements which: 
yet protect that great conquest, are among the moststrik- 
ing mionuments:of human enterprise. and ‘perseveratice.:. 
They strike every stranger with admiration, andare ex: 
celled only by the mighty bulwarks of: Holland, which 


| hold the ocean at bay. I wish to God thatany gentleman. . 
| who now hears me, and who may bé inclined by his wote.. 
| to jeopardize this great interest, could accompany: meat- 


this season of the year, ay, sir, the middleof June, to 
that part of Lower Louisiana. Borne down, on the 
highest flood of that majestic river, on the deck of one of 
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those moving miracles of art, what a spectacle would he 
behold! That mighty stream subdued and hemmed in, 
yet. looking over those embankments with envy on. his 
Jost domain. On the right and on the left, as far as the 
eye can réach, above and below, are stretched out those 
extensive fields; far below: the level of the river, and 
waving in all the rich, rank luxuriance of the tropics. 
A sudden change of policy might blast. the lovely land- 
scape before you; and you might as well order out the 
militia of Georgia to dig down our levees, and. restore 
those fair fields to their native morass. : 

But, sir, there is still another consideration, which 
you ought not to disregard, while deliberating as to 
what extent of protection you are willing still to hold 
out to the peculiar interest of Louisiana. When you 
acquired that province from a foreign Power, you.ac- 
guired by purchase not only the free navigation of her 
rivers, but the public works and armament, and an.im- 
mense extent of unappropriated domain. -But there was 
one thing which you did not purchase—the allegiance 
of its ancient population. That allegiance, sir, was the 
spontaneous offering of generous and loyal hearts: The 
inhabitants of the ceded country were weary of. being 
treated as a mere make-weight in European diplomacy. 
—~of being thrown, first into one scale, and then into the 
other, to adjust the balance of treaties in which they 
had not the slightest interest; and they rejoiced when 
their country became an integral part of this great and 
flourishing republic. They considered their destiny, and 
that of their posterity, irrevocably fixed. They rejoiced 
that at last they would enjoy the protection of just and 
equal Jaws—laws which, so far as related to them, would, 
if not favor, at least protect their interests; a steady 
aystem of popular legislation, looking to the interests of 
all, and of every part. They exulted at the thought of 
becoming partakers of your great renown. Sir, at the 
date of the treaty of cession, what was the amount of 

jour national debt? Sixty, seventy, eighty millions? 

‘ask for information. I have not recently examined. 
Mr. ADAMS replied, one hundred millions.] Iam told, 

y a distinguished gentleman, it was a hundred millions 
of dollars. Now, sir, were the people of that province 
bound to pay any part of that debt—your revolutionary 
debt? And yet the first laws that reached her were 
your revenue system: the firet institution of the Union 
on the Mississippi was the custom-house. Yes, sir, the 
people of that country have contributed largely, by in- 
direct taxation, to pay the price of your independence. 
The vacant lands, which, according to the liberal policy 
of Spain towards that province, at least would have 
been gratuitously distributed to meet the wants of a 
growing population, have been brought under the ham- 
mer, and the proceeds applied to the extinguishment of 

our debt, Ido not utter this in the tone of complaint; 
bat I ask whether Louisiana is not, under all these cir- 
cumstances, entitled, not merely to niggardly, calculating 
jastice, but to liberal protection, in her most important, 
and, at this time, suffering interest. 

‘There is one topic, Mr. Chairman, to which I did not 
intend to allude at all. I should have abstained from 
doing so, had it not been for the tone of some gentlemen 
who have preceded me in this debate. Little did I ex- 
pect.that, in the first six months of my public life, I 
should have heard, in this prosperous country, in this 
Hall, from the respresentatives of the people, the ery of 
disaffection, secession, disunion. Little did I expect to 
hear the. bold menace, that, unless you abandon your 
protective policy, the Union itself would be severed. 
Let me tell you, sir, this ery will find no response among 
the loyal people whom I have the honor to represent. 
They are determined to adhere to the-Union, whatever 
may be the result of your deliberations, They will ac- 
quiesce in the will of the majority, Though you may 
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suddenly and. improvidently change your policy ; though 


that change may be fatal to their prosperity, -yét. will: 


they cling to the Union:as the last hope of: permanent 
liberty and independence. I feel myself authorized.to 
make this solemn declaration, in the name of the whole 
people of Louisiana. . And, sir, I will go further, and. 
tell you, let the original parties to this great confederacy. 
regard it as they may,.as-relates to them; let them 
mutually menace a separation of. the States; Louisiana 
claims, at. the hands of you-all, the blessings of this. 
Federal Union, by virtue of a treaty. stipulation; she 
holds your solemn guaranty, and demandsit as her right. 
You cannot break up the Union without the deepest 
stain upon your national faith. But, sir, L:hope for 
better things. I trust that this great question will be 
settled; that we shall be able to modify our, system in 
such a way as to save all the great interests. of the 
country from any essential sacrifices; and. that. the sober. 
counsels of moderation and conciliation will prevail. 
But I cannot forbear reminding you again, as relates: to 
Louisiana, that, while your policy heretofore: has, as-it 
were, thrown her. between the tropics, any, sudden: 
change might drive her to the arctic eirelen i4. fx 

Nors.—The following statement. exhibits the number, 
of effective hands, the crop of cotton, and the expenses. 
of the owners, or outlay; not including of course. the: 
expenses of his family; and will show the cost. of éach 
pound of cotton on the three plantations for two differ- 
ent years. It will be found to be less than stated by me.. 


ised 


1830 


No. 1. 
44 full or effective hands, j 
295 bales, of 400 lbs, == 118,000. lbs, 
Expenses, $2,100. 
Same hands, 
484 bales, 
Expenses, $2,245. 
- No, 2. 
fai effective hands. 


== 173,600 Ibs, 


1829 4 240 bales, 
Expenses, $2,480. 
Same hands, 

435 bales, 


Expenses, $2,645. 
No. 


== 96,000 Ibs. 


1830 = 174,000 Ibs. = 


88 full hands, 
210 bales, 
Expenses, $1,840. 
Same hands. $ 
190} 881 bales, === 152,400 Ibs. 
Expenses, $1,890. hoon 
The above is from an authentic source, and inay be 
relied on as correct. Asimple calculation will show the 
cost of each pound of cotton on those plantations. What ` 
the planter receives over and above this outlay, is the 
interest he receives on his capital invested, making allow- 
ances for the wear and tear of his stock. i i 
The whole slave population of the parish of Rapides,’ 
Louisiana, was, by the census of 1830, five ‘thousand: 
three hundred and twenty-nine, The cotton crop of the: 
same year was twenty-two thousand bales. i 
Mr. CARSON commented with some warmth on the 
speech of Mr, Burzarp, attributing it to the. effect: of 
interest, inasmuch as Louisiana enjoyed a benefit: tó the: 
amount of two millions of dollars from the existing sys- 
tem. All men had their prices, and so had all. communi- 
ties, and he thought that two millions of dollars’ might - 
be a pretty fair price for the support of Louisiana. The 
gentleman had represented his State as.so strongly attach 
ed to theUnion, that no legislation could dissolve thebond,: 
But he believed that there had been a period in 1814; 
when their attachment had not been quite so strong.’ A’ 
British army then lay in her neighborhood, and the con- 
nexion of the State with the Union ‘had been preserved, 


1829 == 84,000 Ibs. 
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not by her own Legislature, but by the exertions of an 
individual who now- resides at the other end of this city. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. remonstrated against longer con- 
tinuing the debate on general topics, without so much as 
an approach to ‘the details of the bill, He believed no 
conversions ‘had been made on either side. If there was 
so muchas a single convert, he should be glad to take 
him by the hand, But he knew of none. He adverted 
tothe Jate period of the session.: He did not exactly 
know'the day of the month, for he took no note of time 
but by its loss. He thought that if gentlemen would 
leave off preaching for a little while and go to voting, 
it would be a great relief. ‘Very long speeches had 
been made, chiefly to empty benches, and the com- 
mencement of every new speech operated very much 
like an adjournment of the House. He hoped gentlemen 
would consent to sit late to-night, and if they must speak 
he would endeavor to listen as well as he could, though 
in truth he was very tired. 

Mr. BURGES obtained the floor, and expressed his 
earnest wish to address the committee, but his entire in- 
ability to do so at that hour. His infirm state of health 
did not admit of his being out in the evening, and he 
protested against coming to a decision by votes on so 
great a question, until the friends and enemies of the 
syatem had had a further opportunity of expressing their 
sentiments, He compared the protecting system to the 
Jewish temple. It had been forty’ years in building, and 
exhibited a finished work of wisdom, and it was now 
proposed to burn it down in anight, 

After a rather sharp reply to Mr. Wicxtirys, Mr. B. 
concluded by moving that the committee rise, but with- 
drew the motion to allow Mr. Wioxtirve the opportunity 
of rejoinder, which that gentleman did not lose. 

The motion was then renewed and carried—yeas 89, 
nays 66. 

hereupon, the House adjourned. 


Sarunrpay, June 16. 
WHITNEY’S MEMORIAL. 


Mr. HORN obtained leave of the House to present a 
memorial from R. M. Whitney, an ex-director of the 
United States’ Bank, which he (W.) offered in some de- 
gree asa vindication of his character from the imputation 
cast upon it in the report presented by the minority of the 
committee for investigating into the affairs of the bank. 
Mr. H. wouldmot ask the reading of it, but he moved that 
the memorial be laid on the table, and printed. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if he understood the gentleman 
who presented it as pledging himself that there was no- 
thing improper in the language, or any thing disrespect- 
ful tọ the House.in the memorial. 

Mr. HORN replied that he had read it, and he could 
say there was nothing contained in it, to. which excep- 
tion should be taken by any gentleman. It was couched 
in vespectful language, and was presented to the Honse 
by. the memorialist, in self-vindication, as a matter. which 
he felt to be his right, and as the right of every Ameri- 
can citizen, to vindicate himself inthe place where he 
considered that he had been assailed.. And in the exercise 
of this.right which he claimed, as he had not, nor did 

: not, contemplate making any improper reflection upon 
the conduct of any member, he trusted there would not 
be any objection made to allow him the opportunity 


which he desired. ee fede 3 

Mr. CRAIG said that the circumstances under which 
the memorial was, presented, involved, in.some degree, a 
principle which he could not sanction, :: He, therefore, 
demanded a division of the question, so as.to take it 
separately on laying on: the table and ọn printing, 

"Lhe question was then accordingly divided, and the 


first part of the motion, viz. for laying the memorial on + 


th table was agreed to. 


The question then recurring on the seeond part of the 
motion, viz. to have the memorial printed, 005" 
Mr. GRAIG objected altogether to the House taking 
such a course. If it was taken in this instance, they 
would be acting as if they were bound to take eogniz. 
ance of all other cases of alleged public slander. -He con- 
sidered that the publie press of the country was this 
medium through which the memorialist should seek're- 
dress; and that, as far as the House was concerned, ‘it 
was enough for the memorialist that the document 
he had presented had been received and laid on their 
table, and was a matter of record for him to refer to. 

Mr. HORN said he did not wish for more than a tim- 
ited number of copies to be printed, which he hoped, 
under the cireumstanees, the House would direct. 

- Mr. H. EVERETT wished to know if there was any 
thing in the memoriel which appeared to require’ any 
action on the part of the House. : 

Mr. WATMOUGH said he regretted. that’ he had not 
heard the grounds upon which his colleague had assumed 
the responsibility of asking this House to consume the 
time and the money of the nation, at thisimportant crisis, 
in printing a document so voluminous, and irrelevant in 
its character, as the one now presented to this House must 
necessarily be. He asked the House if it were proper 
that the facts and testimony, adduced under oath, by which 
the character of this individual had been so grossly com- 
promitted, should be met’ here by vague statements, not 
confirmed by an oath. He asked if honorable geütte- 
men meant to sanction à course so evidently improper in 
itself. I think, sir, said he, it cannot be; if the individual 
propose to re-establish his reputation, this certainly is 
not the means he ought to adopt. I shall vote against 
the printing of this document, and I trust, sir, that ‘the 
objections to it will be sustained by the House. ub 

‘Mr. ALEXANDER, of Virginia, expressed some as- 
tonishment that in sucha case as this any objection should 
be made to printing an unexceptionable paper presented 
tothe House ; but, when he observed the quarter whence 
the objection came, it was not a matter so very strange, 
when he saw that it came from those who— 005 iiS 

Mr. WATMOUGH. Does the gentleman allude to met 

The SPEAKER here interrupted Mr. W., and asked if 
the gentleman from Virginia had yielded the floor. 

Mr. ALEXANDER replied in the negative, [Mr. W. 
having resumed his seat,] and said that the. gentleman 
from Pennsylvania had taken exception to the character 
of the individual, as some justification for withholding 
his assent to the motion for printing. Ife, [Mr. A.] how- 
ever, was disposed to yield to him such protection aa 
would enable him to vindicate himself from the asper- 
sions cast upon him in reports made to this House. ‘Thé 
manner in which his testimony had been brought to the . 
notice of the House, commented on in speeches, and anit 
madverted on in the several bank reports, rendered i 
incumbent on the House to hear what he had to- say fi. 
his defence. He knew nothing of the contents ‘of the 
memorial, but he thought after the: statement of the. 
gentleman, that it was couched in respectful terms, that: 
the House could not reject the motion for printing ‘the 
memorial without giviig him just cause to complain’ of 


injustice being done him. sf 
Mr. E. EVERET? thought that the subject was hardly 
worth their wasting farther time in discussing it... He 
therefore moved to lay the motion for printing the me~ 
morial on the table, : Ain dioii 
Mr. MANN demanded the yess and nayson tha 
tion ; which being ordered; Ee ere 
Mr; ADAMS moved that the memorial should be ead. 
It-wasa voluminous document, and several nembers 
having objected, the question for ‘the reading was put, 
and negatived—yeas 49, nays Tai oo ee 


"Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, then suggested that, to 


‘save the time of the House, both the motion for the print-) - 
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ing, and for the laying that motion on the-table, ‘should 
be respectively. withdrawn. arena Bos E 
Mri: E EVEREST assented on his part; and withdrew 
his motion to lay the motion on the table. = 0 = 0 2 5o 
Mr, HORN, however, rose, and persisted in his mo- 
tion,.and took. the’ opportunity to say, in reply to the 
question of Mr, H. Evzerrz, that the memorial contained 


not alone matter. which was intended as a vindication 


of the memorialist, but it contained other matter of facts 
in rélation to. the Bank of the United States, which, if 
it had been read, might have thrown valuable light on 
those subjects in which the character of the memorialist 
was implicated ; and he urged that the printing would 
lead to: no evil but the expense, which cotild not, how- 
ever, be very great. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, begged to know from 
the last speaker if the facts alluded to in the memorial 
were. verified on oath. . ; 

Mr. HORN could not say that they were. 

Mr. W. then said the subject appeared to be of a much 
more grave, character than he had at first apprehended. 
The House were asked to have documents printed by 
authority of the House, which went to exculpate a wit- 
ness who had been: examined once under oath, and yet 
this exculpatory. testimony now offered was not on oath. 
This was a proceeding the House could not sanction ; 
and, with a view to justice, and because his expectation 
(that the subject would have been withdrawn by the 
pentteman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hors, ] asit had been 

y the gentleman from Massachusetts) was not realized, 
he felt bound to renew the motion to lay it on the table. 
-~ On this question Mr. E. EVERETT demanded the yeas 
and nays; which being ordered, the question was taken 
accordingly; and the motion to lay the whole subject 
on the table was carried—yeas 74, nays 69. 
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‘Mr. E. EVERETT, from the Library Committee, of- 
fered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the order of this House for a subscrip- 
tion for the first three volumes of Gales and Seaton’s 
Register of Debates, be extended to the volume which 
has since been published, and to the volumes which may 
hereafter be published of the aforesaid work. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, moved to amend the reso- 
lution by striking out so much of it as referred to the 
volumes to be published hereafter. He thought the 
resolution had at first been’ adopted in rather a hasty 
and precipitate manner. . It appeared, however, that 
on the faith of if the publishers had gone on to print 
another volume of debates. He did not wish that they 
should be losers, and he was willing to go as far as the 
volume which had been printed. But he was opposed 
to granting fifty or one hundred thousand dollars a year 
to any body. 

Mr. EVERETT stated that when the original resolu- 
tion had been moved, it had been understood by some 
menibers of Congress, and among them a very distin- 
guished member, now in the other House, as amount- 
ing to:a standing subscription for this work, as it should 
come out from year to year. There had, however, 
been some doubt on this subject on the part of the Com- 
mittee of Accounts, in consequence of which the last 
volume of the work had not been taken, and remained 
on the hands of the publishers. Mr. E. observed that 
the work was, in its nature, continuous. The debates 
in the House proceeded; and if it was proper that a 
record of them should be preserved at all, the record 
ought to continue with the debate. It was important 
that the people should have an opportunity of knowing 
what had passed in that House, and that they should 
have some record of its proceedings to turn to. The 
amount of the subscription was not large, and as 
the resolution had been passed almost unanimously, 
(many gentlemen had voted in its favor, whom Mr, E. 
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never knew to. vote for any other of the kind,).the.:pub- 
lishérs had made preparation to go further, and. had 
printed another: volume of their work. He hoped there 
would .be no objection to adopting the resolution, <5; 
. Mr. FOSTER said he was glad that the present reso-. 
lution had been- brought forward. Doubis, it seemed, 
had. been félt respecting the extent and proper construe: 
tion of the original resolution, and that now offered was 
intended to remove all doubt.on the subject. This was 
very right. He had not been a member when the first 
resolution passed, but if the interpretation of gentlemen 
was correct. he could not but think that a former Con- 
gress had gone very far in committing this Government 
to all ages for the support of a work of this description. 
The faith of the nation Was said to have been pledged, 
and the House committed for all future time, This was 
the proper occasion for the House to say whether it so 
understood the resolution. -If the subscription was to be 
stopped, now was the time. to stop it. The gentleman, 
however, had observed, that the resolution had -beem 
passed almost unanimously. Yes: no doubt. The House. 
seldom refused to: subscribe for any publication,. be. it 
what it might, which was intended for the accommodation: 
of itsown members. If a work was for somebody. else, 
they would consider, and might possibly have scruples; 
but if it was for themselves, all scruples were at an end, 
and a motion to subscribe would pass almost unanimously., 
Mr. POLK said that, on learning that there had been: 
some doubt as to the proper construction to be given to 
the resolution originally passed, he had requested of the 
Clerk to see the words of that resolution, and on read- 
ing them all doubt vanished. There was no room on 
which a doubt could rest. [Here Mr. P. read the reso- 
lution] The resolution extended tothe debates of two ses- 
sions only. It contained no pledge, nor any thing like a 
pledge. The question was perfectly open, and, unless 
some other resolution has passed, it was impossible that 
the publishers could have supposed that the House was: 
in any manner bound. Mr. P. said it was his opinion: 
that the resolution ought not to pass, but that, if it did 
pass, the amendment ought first to be adopted. . He 
concluded by moving to lay the resolution and amend- 
ment upon the table; but withdrew the motion, at the 
request of ; 
Mr. ADAMS, who observed that with respect to ther 
original resolution he had nothing to say, as he had not 
then been a member of the House. _He was, however, 
extremely glad that such a resolution did pass. From 
the language of the resolution, it certainly appeared to 
him to contain no pledge for any future subscription. 
But he wished that the present resolution.might pass 
upon its own merits, It was fit and proper that mem- 
bers of the House should have an opportunity to know 
what had been done heretofore. He believed that there 
was scarcely a member of the House who had not, on 
the occasion of the debate which at this time occupies 
the House, and whichse deeply agitates the nation, re- 
curred to this record of the former discussions in Con- 
gress on the same subject, particularly those on the ta- 
riff of 1828. This work may be considered as the- best, 
if not as the only parliamentary, or rather congressional 
history of this Union; for, in time of peace at least, the 
record of the proceedings in the two Houses of Con-: 
gress is in a great degree the history.of the nation.. In: 
Great Britain, a recent publication of the parliamentary. 
debates formed a work occupying nearly two hundred: 
volumes, each as large as those of the work now in ques: 
tion. In Great Britain, whose people were sometimes 
accused here of not feeling the same powerful interest 
in the concerns of their Government which we -did, 
so much interest was excited by this work, that 
the publication sustained itself, although documents 
of a similar kind were now in a course of - publica- 
tion, under the sanction of Parliament, and at the ex- 
pense of the nation, Of the magnitude, and extent, and 
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expensiveness of this publication, ‘any member of the 
House might form an idea’ by visiting our-own library, 
to which he believed, by the liberality of the printer of 
the compilation itself,-a present of a. complete set of it 
had-very recently been made. aes 
. Surely if there was any thing in which the example of 
England; and the example of the British: Parliament, 
should: have weight with us, it was this. The publication 
referred to in the present resolution was one of the same 
kind ‘with that of the parliamentary debates; but with- 
out thé-aid of this House, it must fail. The publication 
would‘continue, if the country was to continue with its 
present Government, as he trusted: in God it would, and 
then; hereafter, these very volumes would be looked 
back to by posterity as a record of the acts and opinions 
ofthat House. He hoped that any. sum of money that 
might be required to secure such an object: would not be 
looked to as a reason for rejecting it. He hoped gentle- 
men would rather look to their posterity, and provide 
the means which should enable them to learn what their 
forefathers had said and done. The work was important 
as an aid to the history of the country. Much of the 
national history must, of course, depend on what passed 
in that House. l 
What is the meaning, Mr. Speaker, of that beautiful 
marble statue over your clock (pointing at the statue) at 
the entrance of this Hall.. Sir, it is the Muse of History 
in her eat, looking down upon the members of this House, 
and reminding them that, as the hour passes, she is in 
the attitude of recording whatever they say aud do upon 
this floor; an admonition well worthy of being remem- 
bered. ‘The reporters at their sides, in the rear of your 
chair, are the scribes of that Muse of History; and this 
- publication, for which the resolution before you proposes 
a subscription, is the real, I might say the living record 
of that historic Muse. The publication is well known to 
bethe best and most accurate report existing of the de- 
bates in Congress; and so long as it shall be continued, 
and, especially, so well executed as it has been hitherto, 
T most earnestly hope that the subscription for the vol- 
umes, as they succeed each other, will not be refused. 
Mr, SPEIGHT said that if the question to be settled 
had been whether the state of knowledge in the country 
should be improved, and whether the nation should have 
the méans of knowing what passed in that House, he 
should cheerfully agree to the resolution. But the ques- 
tion was; whether Congress should have the power to 
tax the people of this country, and appropriate their 
money to buy books for themselves to read. And he 
solemnly protested against their having any such power 
in respect to his constituents for any such purpose. The 
practice had been carried to a considerable extent during 
the present session, and the evil began now to be looked 
upon by the people, as it ought to be looked upon, with 
horror and disgust; ‘There was not an individual in the 
House who would go to'a greater extent with a view to: 
enlighten the people of this country than he would, but 
he'ealled upon the House to look at the precedent they 
were setting. ‘They were appropriating the money of 
the yeomanry-of this land to` buy books for themselves 
to read! and, not content with this, they were binding 
@ongress to-do the same thing in all future times. He 
agreed with the gentleman from Tennessee in the excel- 
lent sentiment’ he had ‘expressed, and he renewed the 
motion of' that gentleman to lay the resolution and 
amendment upon the table. ‘On which motion he asked 
the yeas and nays. He withdrew the motion, however, 
to-oblige > octo i So : ee eas an 
Mr, SUTHERLAND,..who said he was in. favor of 
these booke—[Here Mr. SPEIGHT, speaking across, said 
“buy them ”]—and he was in favor of buying them, and, 


` therefore, he was in favor of the resolution. This ques~ 
tion had been discussed. when Mr. S. had first come into, 
Congress: Mr, Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, was in the 
House at that time; and strongly advoeated the measure; 


‘the same consequences. 


Jay 
EVERETT demanded the yéas-and nays. 


The gentleman from Tenvessée [Mr. Pork] oppee 
he [Mr. SUTHERLAND] defended the résolution. The rea 

sons he had given at that time, he thought them suffici- 
ent then, and he thought them sufficient now. -Ihasmuch 
as some gentlemen would not buy the books and take 
them home, and show them to their constituents; toin- 
form them of the state of public affairs, some means showld 
be adopted of having them sent. How elsé would they 
find their way into the distant parts of the country? 
Who would buy these books to carry them out into Åt 
kansas? - The gentleman from North Carolina, he would 
venture to say, had not carried them into his part of the 
country. ` nie 


[Mr. SPEIGHT made some explanation, which was not 


heard, but it was believed to be that he did not take the 
books.] f a 


Mr: N. resumed. If the gentleman had not taken the 


books, he was a rare exception to a general rule; for he 
had long observed that, in all these cases, however zeal- 
ously gentlemen might oppose 
they took the books notwithstanding. Thus. they 
double advantage: they got both the books and the 
credit of refusing them. Mr. S. wished to see them sent 
abroad, and placed in the libraries of the country.: Sf, 


such a resolution as this, 
hada 


on arriving at home, any gentleman’s conscience should 


rebuke him for having taken the books, all he would 
have to do would be to put them into a publie library, 
and let the people have the benefit of them. This-was 
the very thing Mr. 
sirous of ‘it, because, 
would beable to see both sides of every disputed'question. 
A gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CLAYTON] had lately told 
the House that he was manufacturing a speech which he 
intended to publish and distribute at the 
he should have certain documents appended thereto. 
Now, Mr. S. wished that this book shou 
South, with certain documents appended thereto. 
was for sending the argument employed ‘in the present 
debate, on both sides of the question, all over the Union. 
Let them go forth side by 
tariff-horse a little ahead. 


S. desired, and he was the morede- 
by consulting such a work, they 


South, and that 


d also go to the 
He 


side, neck and neck, with the 
The gentleman wanted, ‘very 
much, to enlighten the nation; let him. send this. book 
abroad; let the people of the South hear: what those of 
the North had to say. And, on the other hand, let.those 
in the North hear the arguments and complaints of their 
Southern brethren. It was a great question, and the 
people ought to understand it. And it was said that the 
Union was in danger; he believed no such thing; but 
he wanted the people to hear both sides of the argument. 
Gentlemen must have found it very convenient to have 
books to refer to. If, for instance, they wanted to con: 
sult the Richmond Enquirer, to see where the tariff dog 
trine commenced, they could have au opportunity. of 
doing it. The copy which he had consulted for that pùr- 
pose, and out of which he had read such interesting ex 
tracts, was, however, the only complete file of that paper 
to be found. It had been preserved by Mr. Jefferson, 
and but for that the House might have lost the whole of 
what he had read to them. But had a Register of De 
bates been at that time published, what a flood of light 
would it have poured upon the whole subject. Sueh-s 
record tended to preserve the purity and consistency.of 
legislation. What: was it, for example, that kept thej 
diciary of this-country so pure, and. in such. high: esteem! 
It-wasthe publication of their decisions. The court; then, 
could not-leave the ground it had once taken, without 
having its previous decisions held up before its face, ‘This 
rendered the court cautious, and obliged it-to ‘pa consist 
ent... ‘The purity of that tribunal depended: more pon 
the publication of its decisions than any. thing else. The 
same principle would operate here, and, be followed. by 


_ Mr. THOMPSON, of. Georgia, renewed the motion -to 
the resolution upon the: table: Orn which motion Mr 
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The. question: was taken, accordingly, by yeas and nays, 
and stood: as follows: er ae ee TR 

YEAS;—Messrs.: Adair, 
Bates, Bethune, John ‘Blair, Boon, J 
C.. Brodhead, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clay- 
ton, Coke, - Conner, Daniel, Davenport, Dewart, Double- 
day,. Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gor- 
don, Griffin, {Thomas H. Hall, William ‚Hall, Hammons, 
Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Heister, Hoffman, Hubbard, 
Isacks, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Lamar,: Lecompte, Lent, 
Lewis, Lyon, Mardis, Mason, William McCoy, Mclntire, 
McKay, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Polk, Roane, Soulé, 
Speight, Standifer,. Stephens, Francis .Thomas, . Wiley 
Thompson, John Thomson, Tompkins, Wardwell, Weeks, 
Worthingto’ 


Alexander, Barnwell, James 


m—-65. : i > ° 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton. Allan, Allison, An- 
derson, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, 
Noyes Barber, J. S. Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac 
CG. Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Branch, Briggs, Bucher, Bul- 
lard, Burd, Burges, Cambreleng, Collier, Lewis Condict, 
Eleutheros: Cooke, . Bates Cooke, - Cooper, Corwin, Craig, 
Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Warren: R. Davis, Dayan, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, Drayton, Duncan, Ellsworth, 
George Evans, Edward, Everett, Horace Everett, Ford, 
Gilmore, Hodges, Hogan, Horn, Hughes, Huntington,: 
Ibrie,. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Jewett, Richard M. John- 
son, Charles C. Johnston, Kavanagh, Kendall, Kennon, 
Adam King, John King, Henry King, Kerr, Lansing, 
Letcher, Marshall, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, McKennan, 
Milligan, Newton, Pearce, Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, 
Potts, Randolph, J. Reed, Edward C. Reed, Root, Rus- 
sel,” Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Southard, Spence, 
Sutherland, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, Tracy, Vance, 
Verplanck, Washington, Watmough, Wayne, . Wilkin, 
Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, C.. P. 
White, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, 
Young.-—106. f 

So tho House refused to lay the resolution on the 
table. - : 

Mr.. EVERETT said he had no wish that the House 
should do, any thing which might be considered as binding 
it to take this work in all future time, and if the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Georgia should, as 
he trusted it would be rejected, he should then offer an 
amendment adding the words, “till otherwise ordered 
by:the House.” This would leave the House an opportu- 
nity of stopping its subscription at pleasure, 

Mr. POLK said that the adoption of such an amendment 
would have no effect to alter. the case, the House might 
at all times withdraw its subscription; but if gentlemen 
held that, because the publishers had put themselves to 
expense in advance of any action of the House, the House 
was bound to take the book, it was manifest that the 
publishers could continue the obligation as long as they 
pleased. The proper course would be that indicated by 
the gentleman from Georgia, to strike out the last part of 
the resolution. 

Mr.. McDUFFIE said that it was he who had introduced 
the original resolution for a subscription to this work. He 
believed the work to be a very valuable one, and he was 
very sure the publishers would not and could not under- 
take it without the support of Congress. He hoped, 
however, that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Evrrerr| would consent to the amendment. He thought 
it would be better that the publishers should rely on the 
discretion -and liberality of future Congresses, than that 
the House should enter into an obligation which had no 
respect to the manner.in which the work proposed should 
be ‘executed. He thought they might with great confi- 
dence rely on future Congresses. to continue the support 
of the book, if it should.continue to be executed as well 
a it-had been hitherto. : A proof of which was to be found 
hi'the fact, that the original resolution had been introduc- 


John Brodhead; Jobn j 


ed, and adopted by.so large a majority, in a period.of the 
very. highest political. excitement, when parties rai as 
high as they éver-had done since we were a nation. io- 

Mr. ELLSWORTH hoped. the amendment would: not 
prevail, with the modification proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evererr;] the House would. 
havejthe matter within its: control. The object was not 
that individual members. might get these books. The 
gentleman from North Carolina: had not been correct in 
the view he had taken; the object was that the nation at 
large might have.the benefit. The people never would 
get. these books in any other mode; nor could they be 
better disseminated than by being placed in every con- 
gressional district in the Union. . If the House was satisfi- 
ed that the work was valuable, (and none denied that it 
was,) the better mode would be to give the publishers 
some assurance to go upon: The subject would still be 
within the control of the House; and should the book be 
badly executed, they need not take it. o 

Mr, IRVIN said he had no objections to vote for the 
subscription, but‘he must.object to: pledging the. House. to 
take whatever. the-compilers.of this book might choose. to 
put into type. He should: prefer to: let. a committee ex- 
amine the.-book, and pass on fits merits. He therefore 
moved to strike out the latter clause. 

[Mr. I. had not heard the motion of Mr. Fosrsr. ] 

Mr. SPEIGHT further insisted on his opposition to the 
resolution. If there was a proposition to grant to each 
member of the House a bonus of $1,000, would any gen- 
tleman be found to vote for it!? This was a motion to ap- 
propriate money to buy a book for their own use; where 
was the difference? He contended for principle; but to. 
contend for principle in these times,'seemed like rowing 
against wind and tide. He was glad to perceive, however, 
that nothing like a. spirit of party actuated gentlemen on 
this occasion, As to carrying the book to spread informa- 
tion in their districts, it-might do very well for the gentle- 
man from Philadelphia [Mr. Suruertanp] to talk of thats. 
but how would it apply in his district, and that of his -col- 
league over’ the way, [Mr. Carson, ] whose districts. were 
of much larger extent? Placing the book in their libraries 
would convey no information to the people. He insisted 
that the House had no constitutional right to pass any such, 
resolution; but, if they were determined to proceed, let 
them do so. 

Mr. CRAIG proposed to limit the subscription to the 
fourth and fifth volumes of the work. This would be 
going far enough into the future, and would obviate the 
objection of the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Fosrrn,] 
which was not-without force. As to the parallel stated. by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, it did not apply. It 
would be mean and base, indeed, to vote a bonus. of money 
into their pockets; but it was wholly another matter to 
vote money for the means of transmitting ‘our national 
history to posterity. Did the gentleman suppose it was 
the object of those who voted for the resolution to enlarge 
their fortune by the important sum of five dollars? He 
trusted they all had higher motives. : i 

Mr. DANIEL said that he coincided in opinion with the 
gentleman who had just spoken; but he never could vote 
for a resolution of. this kind. The gentleman’s argument 
was very good; but he thought the dissemination. of the 
laws was of more importance than disseminating gentle- 
man’s speeches. However, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia spoke very often, he supposed -he would like {to see 
his own speeches put upon.record; but when a proposition 
was brought forward to place a copy of the Jaws.in every 
clerk’s office in the country, the gentleman was opposed 
to it. He would vote a book for his own. library, but 
when a book was to be sent. to his constituents, that-he 
was opposed to. He treated the argument of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina about money, with contempt, 

[Mr. CRAIG here interposed. It was not true that he 
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had treated the gentleman from North Carolina with 
contempt; he had no such ‘thought. Mr. SPEIGHT 
said it was no matter; heshould take care of that. 

Mr. D. resumed. -He had not said the gentleman 
treated any one: with: contempt. As to treating ‘the 
gentleman from: North Carolina with contempt, it was 
impossible; the two gentlemen were too good friends 
for that; and besides, they seemed to {have taken the 
House jointly into their care. None, surely, would 
venture to treat either of them with contempt ;,it was 
out ofthe question. As to the honorable gentleman 
froni'‘North Carolina, he had told the House that he did 
not-carry these books home. 

~ [Mr SPEIGHT said he had not.] 

Se we are to suppose that he did not take his books. - 

[Mr. SPEIGHT said he had not taken them into his 
district; they were in this city.] 

Oho! This is news, indeed. Sothe gentleman was 
not against taking the books, but only against carrying 
them to his constituents, A very extraordinary dis- 
tinction, indeed; much like the difference between 
“come out here McCarty,” and “McCarty come out 
here.” Mr. D. said he liked to see consistency. He did 
not charge the gentleman from North Carolina with in- 
consistency in his votes, for he had always voted against 
every proposition of this kind; the gentleman was for 
keeping out every thing that was to enlighten his con- 
stituents, ‘The gentlerean’s district was.so large that he 
thought information could not get to them. Mr. D. had 
been uniformly against voting books for themselves ; 
but when information was to be provided for the peo- 

le, that he was in favor of. Ifthe proposition was to 
put this Register of Debates in every clerk’s office inthe 
country, he would vote for it; on the same principle, he 
would place there a copy of the Jaws. It was as neces- 
sary for the people to know the votes of gentlemen as 
to know their speeches. But it often happened that 
their votes did not tally with their speeches. Thus the 
worthy gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Crare] made a 
speech in favor of giving all information to the people ; 
yet, when a proposition was made to furnish them with 
the laws, he voted againstit. The gentleman’s speech 
looked one way, and his vote another. Mr. D. conclud- 
ed by saying he was now ready to hear what the 
gentleman from North Carolina had to say. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he had nothing to say. The gen- 
tléman had acknowledged that his course had been con- 
sistent. He had not voted for printing a new edition of 
thelaws, because he was of opinion that the country 
had already a sufficient supply. He believed all the 
House understood the meaning of what he had said. 
‘As to contempt, he had meant none; but if the gentle- 
man from Virginia thought that any thing of that nature 
applied to him, he was at liberty to take it. 

Mr. EVERETT said he wished to amend the amend- 
ment, so asto meet the suggestion thrown out by the 
gentleman from Virginia, so as to extend the subscrip- 
tion of the House only to the next volume of the De- 
bates, “Perhaps the gentleman from Georgia would ac- 
cept it as a modification. l 

Mr. FOSTER said he could not do so. No construction 
of the constitution would authorize such an application 
of the publie money. A gentleman had said that the 
publishers had gone to the North to get type for print- 
ing this work, and therefore the House was bound to 
take it, He could not subscribe to such doctrine. 
this work was sovery important, let the Clerk of the 
Plouse advertise for proposals to publish it. Mr. F. re- 

ferred to a former period, when the House had been so 
gorupwlous with respect to this class of expenditure, that 
it had inserted in the appropriation bili a proviso, re- 
straining the application ofthe contingent fund; but 
now it seemed they had forgotten all their seruples. One 
work after another was to be subseribed for, and the 
money was all to come out ofthe contingentfund. They 


if 


had ordered work after work for their: own personal use, 


He was against the whole proceeding. : 

_ Mr. DEARBORN said it began to be considered.:ao 
important to disseminate information through the coun- 
try, that gentlemen opposed to this practice complained 
the practice was increasing daily. . Mr. D.: consideréd 
this. as a favorable omen. What had the Ameriony: 
Congress yet done for science and the arts? -Wher 
were the libraries or great publie institutions it had s: 
dowed or established? Had we not’still to depend on 
foreign literature?.. What subject could: be discussed 
but we had to go to foreign libraries for what we need: 
ed?. There were more books in a single library in Paris 


than could be collected in the whole United States ;:yè 

gentlemen objected to subscribing for this one mii 
Þook—a book immediately connected: with their own 
proceedings and the history of the country... Mr.: D 
was, however, confirmed in the belief that the work 
would be encouraged, and that that House would take 


measures to transmit to posterity some. correct’ know- 
ledge, not only of its acts, but of the grounds of them; 
so that their children and descendants might. examine 
them, and, where they had erred, might correct the error, 
The question was now put on Mr. Fogrer’s amend- 
ment, and decided by yeas and nays as follows—yeas 
106, nays 68. So the amendment was agreed to.. 5.) 
Mr. EVERETT now moved to amend. the resolution, 
by adding. the words “and to the next succeeding 
volume ;” which was agreed to. oe pages aud 
Mr. BOON moved to proceed to the orders of the day, 


but the motion was negatived. 


Mr. CRAIG briefly replied to Mr. Seienn, retorfing 


what he had said about contempt. 


Mr, DANIEL denied that there was a complete copy 


ofthe laws of the United States to be found iw any 
clerk’s office in Louisiana or Alabama, and scarcely oné 
in any other part of the Union. He would venture: to 
say that even in Virginia, and the gentleman’s own dis- 
trict, no such thing could be produced. Taking. the 
gentleman, therefore, upon his own principles, he was 


perfectly inconsistent. 


The question was at length put on agreeing to there- 
solution as. amended, and carried in the affirmative. 


THE TARIFF. 


The house then went.into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Sreicnr in the ehair, and re- 
sumed the consideration of the tariff. FA 

Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, took the floor. He 
commenced by saying that Government and laws were 
established in aid of human labor; and that these aids: 
were given to labor, that, by its operations, human, 
wants might be supplied, and the condition of the human 
race improved. Not only laws and Government, -he 
said, but institutions, for defence, for health, and for in. 
struction, as well as machinery and land, were all- ine 
struments in the hand of labor; and all men, whether 
employed in furnishing or in using all these, were alike 
working men, fellow-laborers together in. the great field 
of national toil, where every man is interested, and each: 
one expects to be asharer in the harvest, whether abun- 
dant or scanty, ofnational production. They all labor; 
not merely that they may accumulate, but that. they 
may consume; not by avarice to store up, but, by the 
blessing of God, to enjoy the fruits of their labor. i: 

Consumption is, then, said Mr. B., the great-purposé. 
of production; and nothing can aid the one, unles4 
give aid, at the same time, to the other. . All our-legis: 
lation relative to production must, therefore, havefor its 
great purpose the preservation or the improvement! 
the national consumption, The vigilance of counsel, atd, 
the diligence of enactment, required of us, are sugha 
will prevent a worse, or obtain a better condition for 
the people, in relation to food, clothing, shelter, and 
household or other accommodations. é 
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“Tt is for purposes like these, the time and attention of 
this committee on the state of the Union are now called 
to the momentous question under debate. Sir, you will 
permit me to bring your attention to the interest of the 
consumers ‘in our country. Be careful that they are 
chéaply and abundantly supplied. For the production 
ofthe country can take care of itself, if we do but hon- 
estly and efficiently take care of its consumption. We 
are told “that domestic peace is in danger.” Would you 
secure it: by destroying domestic comforts? Better au- 
thority has informed us that when poverty walks in at 
the door, love flies out at the window. Men cannot give 
patriotism to their: country in exchange for hunger and 
nakedness, Would you reconcile men to men, attempt not 
to do it -by cutting down institutions, under the shade 
of which, either as men or boys, they have sported to- 
gether, and worked together, and fed together, for al- 
most fifty years. You will never give tranquillity to the 
nation. “by taking bread from the mouth of labor.” 
Tell not that labor; tell not the workingmen of our 
country; tell not those who, by the instrumentality of 
land, and capital, and all our various institutions, are 
toiling, that all may be fed, and clothed, and sheltered ; 
tell them not they are degraded by the mean spirit of 
avarice or the disturbing spirit of ambition. 

If the demon of avarice be in our country, he.has pos- 
session not of them, but of those who would win wealth 
without labor and by the legerdewain of power. Is the 
fiend of ambition walking to and fro in our land? You 
will not find him in the corn-field or on the plantation; 
in the workshop, or factory, or on the exchange; but you 
will find him at the levee, and among the partisans of 
power, where there be men such as would set a world at 
wat, that they might pluck down bright honor without 
having ever earned that once, the glorious meed of 
merit alone. . 

The gentleman from Tennessee would represent the 
whole people. Without questioning his patriotism, it 
may be said the constitution can have but one represen- 
tative of the whole people. When our greatest men be- 
come more numerous than our greatest offices, we must 
provide for them, as Rome did, by making more than 
one Cesar. Would the gentleman represent the consti- 
tuents of me and my colleague? They would, I think, 
say tohim: “Now isnot the time for such arms.” Would 
he forget all sectional interests? I will not doubt his 
candor, He indeed seems to have succeeded in doing go, 
in regard to.at least seventeen of the twenty-four States. 
Let every gentleman in this Hall, as I doubt not he will, 
faithfully represent the interests of his own constituents, 
and so take care of them as to injure the interests of no 
others so represented here; and our legislation will 
equally affect all those interests, and equally secure the 
consumption, the market, and the production of our 
whole country. 

Let us then consider what is now proposed to be done 
in regard to these interests, by alterationsin our scheme 
of revenue and taxation; how taxation has been borne, 
and how those interests have been affected, under the 
present system of revenue; and how the proposed alte- 
rations will operate on these interests. It is every way 
important, and especially so, because, as it has been said 
by the gentleman opening the debate, it may be the last 
time that the people of one of the States will be repre- 
sented in this Hall. . 
itis agreed: by all that the revenue may be dimin- 
ished, so soon asthe national debt is paid, Men differ in 
their estimate of the amount of this diminution. This 
difference seems to be measured by their opinions of the 
powers and purposes of the Government. Those who 
consider this Government asinstituted for no other pur- 
pose'than to enable the several States in this Union 
to-act-as a nation in reference to: foreign nations, will 
entertain the opinion that no more revenue will be re- 
quired-than so much as will annually support the forms 


of a domestic Government, and supply the expenditure 
occasioned by-dur foreign relations, and required for the 
security of our foreign commerce. Other statesmen, bet 
lieving the Government was established for purposés of 
“general welfare,” as well among the States, as in refe- 
rence to. other nations, would require a considerable rev-. 
enue, in addition-to the former. amount, to the intent that 
travel and transportation throughout the whole country 
may be improved, for the benefit of domestic trade in 
all parts of it. I would gladly know that this Govern- 
ment would expend as much to improve the condition 
of commerce among the several States, as it has already 
expended for a like purpose on foreign commerce. All, 
or the most of that amount of revenue, it is agreed, must 
be raised by impost on imported commodities, : 

It is agreed that taxation should be equal, that for the 
benefits of Government all should pay ; first for the pro- 
tection of their persons which must be equally valuable 
to all, Second, for the protection of: their means of per- 
sonal enjoyment; that is their property, which differs 
greatly in value. We feed and fare differently at theen- 
tertaiument of life. Should not-each man pay according 
to what he receives} The poor man receives coarse food, 
coarse clothing—hard labor, and.rainy, cold shelter... The 
rich man is “clothed in purple and fine linen, and fares 
sumptuously every day,” enjoys a learned or luxurious 
ease, and lives in a palace. $ 

Sir, when pressed for revenue, and importation: is cut 
off by war, we have resorted, and must resort, to direct 
taxation, On what! On nothing? On no property, as 
between State and State? In this taxation, how does 
each State pay? By the poll, and not by possessions. 
By the number of men, and not by the amount of prop- 
erty. Dives pays no more than Lazarus. What. do Isay} 
It is not so: two-fifths, or one-half of South Carolina, and 
of the South, pay nothing. Do you say this is property; 
and should not be added to numbers? What honest man’ 
will say property should not be taxed? It has not-been 
done. Do the protection States complain ?, No—because 
they agreed that two-fifths of $300,000,000-$120,000,000: 
in the anti-protection States, should not be taxed... y 

The principle of equal taxation excludes taxes on the, 
necessaries of life, because they must be very. nearly 
equally consumed by the poor who have nothing, and 
by the rich who have much property, Notwithstanding 
this, the poor, the labor of the protection States, have, 
for forty,years, paid such taxes without complaint; and 
that, too, when the labor of the protection States, consu- 
ming none of those taxed necessaries, had paid none of 
those taxes. This has been done in the hope that the 
protecting system would ultimately be made perfect. 
taxes be removed from imported necessary food ; neges- 
sary clothing be furnished by their labor; revenue be 
raised by impost on luxuries; and the. weight of taxa- 
tion pass from Jabor and rest on wealth. 

Sir, it is proposed by the anti-protection States now 
to raise $10,000,000 of revenue, by a uniform twelve 
and a half per cent., or some-other ad valorem duty. In 
this: scheme, food, clothing, furniture, equipage, neces- 
saries, luxuries, rich and poor must, in many respects, 
all pay alike. Will this impost raise this amount-of rev- 
enue? Our average importation is $68,000,000. This. 
will yield, at twelve and a half per cent., but $8,400, 000,. 
It is said we shall import 12,000,000 more, when. we: 
shall pay $12,000,000 less revenue. How may. this «be. 
done? : Shall we produce more commodities, annually, 
because we cease to pay annually so much. revenue? 
Shall we have a greater number of the. instruments.of 
production, or of laborers to employ them?. . Our sege. 
sons cannot be more propitious, our lands. more fertile, 
our labor more skilful, or our machinery more perfect, 
or better adapted to production. . The. . plantation 
States. cannot expect, by a reduction. of impost next 
Spring, to make greater crops of sugar, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco; nor will the Northern forests, fish- 
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eries, fields, or manufactories be thereby rendered more | twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem alike. on “all 
productive. If we produce no greater quantity of com- i imports.-was proposed as equal, but with a protesta: 
modities, how. can we export a greater quantity? If|tion that it may be changed. Changed for what?: 
not how can otr‘iniportation be increased. Direct taxation, when it may. better suit South Caro- 
If it be admitted. that when our 68,000,000 of imports | lina.: Should we come down to this equal ad-valorem, 
pay $12,000,000 less. impost, those imported commodi- | the next menace will demand a per capita tax on the- 
ties may:be- circulated by $12,000,000 less amount of | three-fifths, as. the only constitutional scheme of. taxa: 
currency, because they will be made cheaper by that | tion. Sir, we cannot determine the amount of reduc~ 
amount,’ can that currency be exported to purchase and | tion in the revenue, a primary object of the proposed. 
import:12,000,000 more foreign ‘commodities for home | change, unless by either reducing impost so low that: ims; 
consumption? What is that currency? It is bank bills; | portation shall bring no revenue, or by raising duty-so, 
and;if not wanted to exchange our cheaper commodities, | high that under such duty there shall be no importa: 
willbe called in, and taken out, of circulation. The | tion. There can be no tax paid upon importation, when: 
whole. 12,000,000 of paper was sustained, and kept in| there is no duty on any thing imported; neither can: 
circulation by about 3,000,000 of gold and silver in the | there be. any tax payable, when, whatever the duty: 
bank vaults.’ This amount may be sold by the banks, | may be, there is no importation. . . yes 
and used as merchandise by importers. Thissum can-| The American system is the principle of one proposal, 
not fairly be used, to increase our-next year’s importa- | to reduce the revenue; and this will ‘certainly reduce, 
tion; because more than seven times that amount is | it on all importation without duty, and on all commodis; 
now required to pay the cash balance outstanding | ties excluded from importation by duty.. The American: 
against us for the excessive importation of the last year. | system must reduce the revenue; the South Carolina 
We shall not be able to discharge that. balance in pub- | and other systems may increase it, The South Carolina 
lic stocks, as in former years we have done. The na- | and other schemes promise a formal, but cannot secure: 
tional debt is nearly paid; and the stocks will soon be | a substantial reduction of taxes. The protection States: 
cancelled, and no longer be on hand as a medium of ex- | object to this scheme. First, because it continues the 
change. ` Besides, sir, ifour reduced revenue aud cheap- | system of unequal taxation. Second, because it destroys 
ened consumption might enable us to grow more raw | protection, for which that inequality has been long en-. 
materials for exportation, what country will purchase of | dured. The scheme under the American system must: 
us.the next: year more than they took of us the last? | reduce a portion of taxation, and must equalize the re~ 
Not all which might.have been spared the last year | mainder, and must preserve’ protection: South Caro: 
from our own consumption was exported; but all was | lina objects to this scheme, and opposes it because it. 
exported which foreign nations would purchase of us; | equalizes taxation, and because it preserves protection; 
and we now owe to them a balance, payable in money, | First, we are told that it raisesone tax for revenue}, 
of more than $22,000,000. second, it raises another tax, to be paid. as a bounty to: 
“Who ean. believe that our production would not be | the producers of protected commodities; and, third, it: 
diminished, by a reduction of all impost duties, to one | taxes the anti-protection States to the amount of. forty 
level ad valorem rate of twelve or fifteen per centum? | per cent, on all exports grown on their soil. -vii 
Exposed to foreign competition, and unprotected by | Let us first consider the old scheme of revenue, andits 
any duty which might check or restrain importation, | inequalities. The anti-protection States, Virginia, North: 
two-thirds of all the productions in cottons, woollens, | Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
sugars, and many other manufactures, would be destroy- | and Tennessee, are, by South Carolina, denominated tax 
ed. Not: less than $60,000,000, now brought to market, | paying States. By tax paying, it is presumed they mean 
would no longer be produced. This amount of com- | paying more than a fair rate of taxes,. South. Carolina 
modities, if in our market at‘ all, must be placed there | alleges that these States pay more taxes than, by that 
then by the labor and capital of other nations; while | fair rate, they ought to pay; and, therefore, that State 
the capital of our own country would be left unused, | would abolish the system of protection, which, as: they: 
and its labor out of employment. Our exports are but | say, brings this oppressive inequality of taxation “and 
the'surpluses of our production left uneonsumed by our- | payment upon them. This allegation, so weighty in it: 
selves; and whatever lessens our domestic production | self, and made, as it has been, in terms so reproachful,: 
must diminish the amount of our commodities for ex-|should be proved by evidence leaving no reasonable. 
portation. ‘The ruin, by this policy, spread over our | doubt of its truth, before it can fairly be made the cause. 
country in all directions, East, North, West, and South, | of such complaint, or held out in support of any claim, ` 
would render us too poor to produce for ourselves, or | for such a remedy. I eall for this evidence. - Taxes ate’ 
to :purchase and pay for the production of other na- | matters of record, and those who pay them can produce. 
tions: N otwithstanding this, sir, the revenue would, | some trace of the pen, some written memorandum: of 
in’ all- probability, be increased. This would not be|that payment. Ifthey have overpaid in any direct tax, 
done by any of the several ways set down in the South | let them produce the unequal: apportionment. “Has ine 
Carolina theory ; neither by purchase, by plunder, nor | justice visited them through the internal revenue, in the 
by donation; Importation would flood your communi- 
ty with foreign commodities. These must pass through 
your custom-house, and augment your revenue; but 
they would not be immediately brought into your mar- 
ket; for they might as well, and more cheaply, be 
stored here, than in other countries, where they are 
now; and never will be, wanted for consumption. Re- 
ducé ‘your duties, according to the South Carolina, or 
the treasury scheme, and, so` soon as. this policy is 
known to‘ foreign nations, they will exclaim, “such a} 
wiadness cannot-last more than two years; let us rush} 
inwhile the gate is open.” The stored up and refuse 
_ surpluses of former years, of all kinds and qualities, will 
bethrown inte our country from France, Holland, Ger: | 
Wany, and England. It-would be no wonder’ if two | 


uhdred:-millions: were thus imported; -and<your. re- 
véilie; dustead of being reduced to ten, should be raised 
to” twenty-five millions of dollars, This proposition of 


for all the purposes df ‘this argument “A” 
sent from this House to the Treasury Department, when 
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his allegation was first made, 7 
placed these records on your table: They would be 
roof, We have a right to demand, we do demand, the 
light. of these, records, to be spread: over this ques- 
tion. Why have they not been produced? Because 
their produétion would have put this allegation, and 
the clamorous obloquy with which it lias been made, to 
everlasting silence, and the makers of it to everlasting 


shame >> > 
Why, sir, here is one partner in à great concern, who 
has, for three or four years, been filling and abusing the 
public ear with accusations against others engaged with 
him in the copartnership, and telling all mankind that 
hie has become entangled with a gang of sharpers, who 
have carried away all the profits of the business, but 
Teft him to pay all the expenses of it. They come 
together, at last, to settle their affairs, and agree to do 
i before men ready and capable of adjusting and de- 
ferwining their controversy, He opens his čase; he 
makes his statements of long continued and cireumstan- 
tial injury; he argues it from point to point, with all 
the colorings of advocacy, with all the ardor of interest 
and passion. His evidence is called for; his books, his 
vouchers ; the written testimonials of his disbursements 
for the concern. He has them, he is known to have 
them. They are locked up in his own chest. 
not producethem. What would the referees say in such 
acase? Just what the law and common sense would 
compel them to say—that those books and papers which 
he might produce, which he is called upon to produce, and 
which he refuses to produce, would, if produced, over- 
throw his complaint, justify his associates, and establish 
his own delinquency. Nay, sir, if books and papers may 
not he had, some witness, some living man, may be forth- 
coming, who has paid or received these overcharged 
taxes, and some account of what was so paid and received, 
‘By whom, by what man, and to whom, to what man, 
were these excessive payments made? Were these op- 
ressive exactions levied in cotton, rice, or in tobacco? 
et these men testify concerning these matters and 
things, and tell us at large what they have done and 
suffered. Are these men all dead, or gone out of the 
country? Then bring some witness who has heard 
them tell the story of their grievances. If there be no 
record, no voucher in writing, no living witness, give 
us'hearany, or some shadowy evidence, more substantial 
than mere clamor or crimination. 
< Unfortunate, indeed, is the condition of that orator 
who builds a system of accusation and complaint, in 
large: discourse, on a foundation of facts stated; but 
when « call is made for his proof, he must remain as 
mute as the audience of St. Anthony, when he preached 
to the fishes. In this matter of tax paying, abstrac- 
tions, metaphysics, political economy, and free trade are 
not evidence. Say, and McCulloch, and Adam Smith, 
and Ricardo are not witnesses; they make out no proof. 
Give us some record, some written testimonies, or some 


fair and logical inferences from admitted facts, In place! 


of all such evidence, South Carolina calls our attention, 
and points to her abandoned navigation and exhausted 
lands as proof that she has heen oppressed and ruined 
by excessive taxation. The fields of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, or any other of these tax paying 
States, have not, by way of evidence, been put into the 
case. The navigation of South Carolina, as we are told, 
is done—elean gone forever. The last ship was sold in 
Charleston, the last year. If this be so, and Ido not 
question the fact, is it a proof of a declining condition ? 
If it be such proof, how is it proved that such decline is 
the effect of excessive tax paying! Navigating capital, 
with or without its former owners, easily migrates in 
‘quest of more profitable localities. New Orleans and 
New York are drawing to themselves almost the whole 
foreign navigation of the United States, Besides, sir, 
navigation is not only changing places, but it is likewise 
changing’ owners. 
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sail ships cheaper than merchants ean do it.’ Two -or 
three sailors, who perhaps are brothers, will unite their 
stock, the'savings of years of hard but prosperous labor 
and peril. By such means, they are enabled.to purchase 
and own a ship. - This ship is furnished with a master, 
with officers and men, from the brothers, sons, andap- 
ptentices of the same family. Freighting is the object 
of their voyages. We have, in New England, an old 
household proverb, which, in's few words, discloses the 
whole system of their economy: they “do all within 
themselves.” | Their father may supply much of their 
provisions; these are to be paid for, or not, as the 
voyage-may be more or less prosperous; and their hooks 
and lines, and good fowling pieces, furnish much of 
what more is wanted. Their own perpetual labor keeps 
their ship, her tackle and apparel, in perfect repair ; 
and nothing is, at their return, in a worse condition, ex- 
cept by the inevitable wear of the corroding elements. 
They have no portage bill to pay, and all, or much of 
the ship’s earnings goes to increase their capital: Such 
combination of men are fast getting into possession of 
the navigation of our country.- Merchants are’ encont- 
aging this course of things, for they have ‘discovered 
that such ship owners can sail vessels, and freight goods, 
cheaper than they themselves. This change is one of 


He will | the great causes which has sustained the navigation: of 


our country. Mariners and ship owners of this deserip- 
tion may set the competition of the maritime world’ at 
defiance. This, sir, but not paying taxes, is one of the 
causes which has brought the ships of South Carolina 
and other States to this exchange of owners, 

Have the people of South Carolina sold their naviga- 
tion? Have they exchanged their ships for cotton fields? . 
Does this prove that navigation is a better business than 
planting? Capital, it is said, always seeks the most 
profitable investment. If South Carolina has sold her 
navigation, she has done it because her capital will be 
more productive in raising cotton, as Northern merchants 
have sold their navigation because their capital canbe 
more productively employed in commerce. This shows 
that, in the South, navigation is less profitable than 
| commerce, and that- planting is more profitable than 
either of them, It discloses no diminution of capital or 
profit, and proves no payment of taxes either less. or 
more excessive A oH 

There is in South Carolina another cause, a cause pecu- 
liar to the South, for this exchange from navigation to 
planting. Planters hold the firet rank. in Southern 
society. No matter what may be the cause of this fact, 
it exists, and must have its effect; nor can the owners of 
ships or the merchant ever reach the rank of the planter, 
unless by exchanging his ships and. his merchandise fer 
plantations and slaves. What man would continue to 
feel himself and his family degraded in condition, when, 
by a change in his employment, he might place them 
and himself in the first rank of community? This prin- 
ciple has had its effect in‘other parts of the world. © In 
France, commerce has never been the most honorable 
calling. The merchant, no matter how meritorious, was 
ever in a degraded condition. England has established 
a contrary policy. English merchants hold: the most 
| honorable vocation in their country. From this, among 
other causes, the English merchant is as a prince among 
i the nations; while the French merchant feels himself 
degraded both at home and abroad; and commerce, in. 
France; is pursued with less eagerness, perhaips less hon- 
orably, and is by far less flourishing than in England. 
This change, therefore, of capital in South Carolina‘from 
ships to plantations and slaves, and of employment 
from navigation and commerce to planting and. growing 
cotton, is but a change of that capital from a less to a 
more profitable investment ; and this change of employ- 
ment is but the leaving a less for a more honorable-con- 
dition in society. It proves no deterioration or waste 
of capital, and assuredly gives not the least evidence of 


It is discovered that mariners can ' any payment of oppressive taxes. 
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It is said the lands in. South Carolina are exhausted, 
and some of them are left desolate and uncultivated. If 
we admit the facts, they afford no proof that payment of 
taxes has produced: these disastrous effects. The warm, 
free lands. of that State had been hard driven by Indian 
corn, wheat, and tobacco, before the culture of cotton 
was introduced. Almost all corn-bearing plants wither 
and diein ripening their fruit. The land, left unshaded 
while:the crop in. maturing, becomes greatly exhausted 
bythe production, Tobacco and cotton exhaust the 
fertility of land by another cause. They are oil-bearing 
plants, and these, more than any others, destroy the 
principle of fertility. Cotton, after Indian corn, wheat, 

and tobacco, has, in some places, scourged the lands of 
South Carolina down to barrenness. What has induced 
planters thus to ruin their lands? Was it because cot- 
ton has been a losing or a profitable crop? Profit, and 
the ease and cheapness with which new lands might be 
acquired, have produced these appearances of desola- 
tion. When, by migration, mén cau have fresh and rich 
lands for one hundred and twenty-five cents the acre, 
they will never confine themselves to the old and ex- 
hausted, unless for the sake of a market ; nor give them- 
selves the trouble and expense of a systematic rotation 
of crops or costly manure, to restore their departed fer- 
tility. Great. profits induced the planters of South Ca- 
rolina to press the culture of cotton ; and a repetition of 
cotton crops urged by these profits, not the exactions of 
the tariff or the payment of taxes, has produced whatever 
barrenness may be found in their fields, or whatever de- 
solation may have been caused by a migration of their 

eople. Their rich, low, alluvial lands, they tell us, are 

esertéd, and without culture or inhabitants. Is this the 
effect of taxation, or of a pestilent air, which renders 
them ‘uninhabitable? In passing from Charleston to the 
highlands, in the summer months, the traveller cannot 
sleep, during a night, in these marshy regions, without 
hazard of his life. Have the exactions of the American 
system produced this mischief? Has tax paying breath- 
ed this malaria over these lands, and rendered them un- 
inhabitable ? : 

The campania of Rome, once the richest. and most po- 
pulous part of Italy, isnow in the same condition, asare 
these lowland regions of South Carolina, Has paying 
taxes spread the malaria over the campania and into the 
very gates of Rome, under the bright and healthful sky 
of Italy. Why, sir, that region has been the seat of a 
power which has exacted and received taxes, from more 
of the human race, and for a longer duration of time, than 

“any other power ever established on the earth. From the 
day when Romulus thrust his spear through the heart of 
his brother, because, in derision of his city, he leaped over 
the new built wall of Rome, until the time when “Cesar 
Augustus sent out a decree that all the world should be 
taxed,” the wéalth of that world had been, in a less or 
greater stream, flowing into “the Eternal city.” At that 
time this wealth had overflowed, and spread out, on the 
surrounding country, so that the Appian way was scarce- 
ly less populous than the streets of the city itself; and the 
whole campania was studded with noble villas, and hte- 
rally covered with riches. The ecclesiastical, which fol- 
lowed the temporal power of Rome, instituted and estab- 
lished a system of taxation more productive of wealth 
than any of those known or operated by any of the Cæ- 
sars. By this system a price current was established for 
every kind and quality of human transgression ; and no 
man could obtain the profit of commivting any sin, or 
the comfort of having it forgiven, until he had first paid 
the regular tax of indulgence for.the one, or the no less 
regular tax. for the absolution of the other. Nearly all 
Europe, for centuries, paid these and other taxes to the 
Roman. Pontiff, and, to this very hour, the city of that 
Sovereign isa tax receiving city, though at this time, 
‘much more limited in amount than when in the zenith 
‘of Sts:power and splendor. A diseased atmosphere has 


rendered that region and much of that. city uninhabita. 


ble. Was taxation the cause of this malady? Has.pay- 


ing taxes exhausted the wealth of the papal dominions, 
and rendered the people there unable to employ the 
labor necessary to cultivate and restore health to the aig 
and the lands of that region? Are we then prepared to 
believe that in South Carolina the lowlands, the: cain, 
pania of that State, are suffering all the evils of; 
Italian malaria, from the exactions of the tariff and 
payment of exhausting taxes? p ty 
The cause of malaria in the neighborhood of Rome 
has hitherto, I believe, eluded human research; andin 
South Carolina, where politicians have but one canse; 
the American system, for all, all evils, moral or physica) 
the true cause of this mischief will, if ever ioe pn 
be found in connexion, not with the ruin but the cheap 
rate of lands in our country. Migration gives. to the 
planter that great instrument of production at a much 
less cost than could restore fertility to exhausted, of 
soundness to deserted lands. Like the Asiatic herdsmen 
and shepherds, we, when the herbage of one region is 
consumed, do not wait for a new growth, but remove to 
fresher valleys and more verdant and abundant pastures, 
South Carolina exhibits to us the low price of Jaborin 
that State, and offers this, in evidence, as another proof 
of excessive and grievous taxes, long paid by the planter, 
in that part of the Union, We are told that the laborer | 
there can earn but twelve and a half cents per day.” In 
that State, if the laborer be owned by the planter, labor 
is capital. If he earn twelve and a balf cents per day, 
he will earn forty-six dollarsa year. It is admitted that. 
he supplies, over and above this amount, his own ‘food’ 
and clothing, or what is fully equal to them. Ata value. 
of two hundred dollars for such laborers, their annual 
earning is equal to twenty-three per cent. If he be 
estimated to live and work thirty years, then six dollars: 
a year will more than furnish a fund to insure his life, 
and replace the capital at the end of that time. Allow- 
ing nothing for natural increase, which more than dou- 
bles this capital in twenty-five years, we find a rate of 
profit of twenty per cent. per annum on laboring capi: 
tal in that State. If the value of the land and other 
parts of the capital necessary for any kind of cultiva. 
tion be equal in amount to the labor, there will bes 
clear profit of ten per cent. annually.on the whole: Is” 
this a low rate, or a lower rate than is received in States 
which, by the South Carolina theory, pay no taxes, but 
receive bounties? Is this any proof of exhausting taxes. 
paid by South Carolina ¢ E, 
If you regard this labor as the instrument by which. 
capital is employed, in which State of this Union ean 
this instrument be so cheaply obtained? Where, on this. 
side of the Atlantic, can the human machine be kept in, 
full work, at a per diem cost of twelve and a half centst > 
In what other part of our country is capital kept in ope: ` 
ration, at an expense so very inconsiderable? Thee 
ton manufactories of this country produce commodities,’ 
annually, of about. the value of $32,000,000. Of this 
amount $12,000,000 is paid for human labor, and. te: 
ceived and appropriated by free working men, The: 
machinery of these establishments requires a great: cost 
to keep them in a working condition. This last-itemis 
probably about equal to the working cost. of those. he 
man machines by which planters. operate their inanis 
mate capital. The cost of keeping capital in productive 
operation, is probably four or five times greater inthe 
manufacturing than in the planting States... High 
makes low profits. Shall the low rate of labor in. 
Carolina, then, be viewed} as a proof. of excessiv 
paying in that State? Pah tha eh 
nthe anti-protection States, white men, aswe are (old, 
do not work. Work isthe employment of slaves in those 
States, and itis, therefore, degrading; for, as South Cant 
lina tells of New England, “none. but: sisves W 
These States are peopled by about-two million. 
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thousand white people, and by about one- million 
get ade thousind slaves. What amount do- these 
one ánd-a half million of slaves produce annually, in 
those States where none but slaves work? First, they 
produce: all their own food. Second, they make all, or 
nearly all their own clothing, and pay for the remainder. 
Third, they furnish all the food of the white population, 
except such parts of it as may be imported from foreign 
countries; Fourth, What moret- They grow about 
$5,000,000. in yalue of cotton, rice, tobacco, which the 
white people of those States sell to the Northern. pro- 
tection States. Fifth, they do*more than this, sir, do 
they? Yes, they do over and above all this; they annual- 
ly draw from the lands of those States cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, amounting, in value, to $20,000,000. What 
must be the exuberance of soil, what the benignity of 
climate, what the productive powers of labor, which 
enable fifteen hundred thousand persons of all ages and 
sexes, men, women, and children, to feed and. support 
four. millions of people; and, over.and above all this,.to 
foraish a surplus of $25,000,000 to their, quiet, uncom- 
plaining,į“ right good masters!” 
+- Look, sir, at ten of the protection States; Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and ‘the other 
aix’in “the pale, unripened region” of New. England. 
What can they do, after supplying their hunger: and 
fencing out the cold? Their whole surplus for the foreign 
market was, in 1830, no more than $22,190,935, and this 
too was produced by a population of five million six 
hundred and thirteen thousand six hundred and thirty- 
nine persons, and in States where to be idle isto be de- 
graded, where to work is honorable, where all work. 
How guiet, how satisfied is labor; how restless, how 
gomplaining is idleness! Do you find in these things my 
roof of oppression and unequal tax paying in Sout 
arolina, or in any other of these anti-protection States? 

‘We are told that villages spring up in the North as if 
by enchantment, while in South Carolina areno villages. 
It.ig because South Carolina pays taxes, and New Eng- 
land: receives bounties. It is, sir, because in New Eng- 
land labor. receives so large, and consumes so small a 
portion of production, that the working men in that re- 
gion can build and choose to build houses; but in South 
Carolina labor is capital; all production goes to the own- 
er; and he does not choose to build, except for himself, 
and that may be a palace; while for his laborer, if he 
build, he builds a cabin. In New England (I know it is 
$ò in Rhode pera labor can lay up one-fourth part of 
its earnings.. The high rate of labor gives a low rate of 
profits to capital, and the low rate of cost for consump- 
tion preserves this high rate of surplus to labor. 

‘Here is the source of New England prosperity. The 
surplus of production over the cost of consumption which 
goes into the hands of tens of thousands of working men, 
has those tens of thousands of vigilant, careful keep- 
ers; and is preserved, therefore, with much more 
success: than if it all went into the hands of a few 
owners of capital. This. reduces profits on stock, and 
prereits the accumulation of excessive wealth in the 

ands of the few; but this also prevents the poverty of 
the many, and brings working men to: be middling inte- 
rest men; to be the people, the great source, and the 
great object of power. Hence, sir, the village, the vil- 
lage school-house, the village meeting-house, and all the 
accommodations of Northern prosperity. It is not be- 
cause labor and capital produce more profits there than 
ia South . Carolina ;- but because those profits are there 
tore diffused, more carefully preserved, and shared and 
enjoyed by more persons. In South Carolina, you have 
the few rich—the many poor. You have the palace of 
the master; the huts of his slaves. You have the 
delight of unquestioned dominion. over unquestioning 
submission. You have more, even more than the baron- 
age ‘and-vassalage of feudal dominion. In the North, 
every village is alittlerepublic. In South Carolina, every 
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plantation ‘is-a: barony, governed by one-will, and:that 
the will of the proprietor. 3 


| Sir, these planters call aloud for the free trade. of an- 


-cient Europe, and telkus that the restrictive system of 


England was produced in:an age of barbarism. ` It was; 
but England owes fo itall her advancement in arts, in 
wealth, in freedom, and in-civilization. This system in- 
troduced villages, boroughs, and towns, in a country of- 
mere plantations, mere baronies; of. feudal lords, and 
serfs, their white slaves. In these towns, the peasant be- 
came a burgess, a free citizen; and men of that humble 
name, protected by those laws which restricted the free 
traders of foreign nations, and the lawless sovereignty 
of baronial power in England, have, at length, reduced 
the whole realm to the dominion of law; and the hum- 
blest working man there is now as free under this whole 
system of protection, as the baron of a thousand tenants. 

Sir, it is not the anti-christian, but the anti-baronial 
protection which calls down the anathema of South Ca- 
rolina, It is not because no villages now adorn: that 
State, but the apprehension that these little republica 
may, unless the protective system can be overthrown, 
grow up there, and call the white population of-that 
goodly region froma condition of semi-vassalage to the 
condition of working men, endowed, as.then they. will 
be, with all the attributes of industry, intelligence, and 
independence. Sir, well may the destruction of the 
protective system in England and in the United States 
be looked for by South Carolina as a glorious era, It 
would be a jubilee to all little tyrants in both countries. 
It would restore to the barons of England more than 
their ancient vassalage, and relieve the planters of South 
Carolina from all fear that their white might ever be- 
come more free than their coloredslaves. Sir, the states- 
man of the South may now be unborn, who shall ‘at 
some future time build in those States this manufactur- 
ing refuge for the white population of that delightful 
region, 5 Certi 
After all, not only is there no evidence of payment of 
these excessive taxes by the anti-protection States, but 
there is not the least proof that even South Carolina: is 
not in the most. prosperous condition. Why do not the 
people of these States place their wrongs on paper, and 
send us some evidence of them? It seems to me that “a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind,” if they had 
none for the other seventeen States, might induce them 
to remonstrate, before they declare war. 

Perhaps we shall be told that this remonstrance was 
made, the last autumn, by the great Free Trade Con- 
vention. . Their remonstrance has long been on our 
tables; and, in that paper, all the benefits of the 
South Carolina theory, and all the evils of protection, 
are set out in grievous complaint and minute. detail. 
Who appointed the forty-six members of ‘that conven- 
tion sent from South Carolina? Was the appointment 
made by. the people at large, or by a select few of 
the great planters? Rhode Island was represented 
in that convention by a very able man, but not b 
a man chosen by the people; or, though all very meri- 
torious, by more than ten of that people. Sir, that con- 
vention, formed, as it was, of very distinguished gentle- 
men, was neither called, nor were those men selected b 
the voice of the people, either in the protection or anti- 
protection States. . Their- remonstrance sent to us is not 
the voice of the many, the labor, the people; but it is 
the voice of the few, of some part of the capital. em- 

loyed in foreign importation and in domestic plant- 
ing; and to this voice was added the loud and‘ earn- 
est outery of many fiery, clamorous politicians, ‘The 
nation is not, and will not be deceived. by: that 
few, and be thereby betrayed into an overthrow and 
destruction of the great interests of the many in all 
parts of our country. Sir, by one , under the South 
Carolina theory, it is contended that the whole exported 
production of these anti-protection States does, when it 
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OT 
leaves this country, pay an export duty of forty out of | cause the people of New England pay annually into the 
every one hundred bags of cotton, casks of rice, or hogs-' treasury of the United States not less than forty-one per 
heads of tobacco, equal to forty per centum on all these | cent. a head more tax than is paid by the taxing people 
exports, It is contended by another party, a disciple | of South Carolinas. I put it home to them here in this 
of the same school, that when this production is export-| House, or before the whole nation, the Christian world, 
ed, sold in a foreign country, invested in other commo- | the human race. Let them deny or disprove, if they 
dities, and imported into the United States, the tola can, any part of this statement. © URAR 

exported-amount pays a duty of sixty per cent. on im-| Will not this relative state of taxation satisfy them 

portation. So long, therefore, as forty and sixty make! No, sir; for we are told by the South Carolina theory, 
one ‘hundred, these doctors in the science of political | “manisa plundering animal.” Solong, therefore, as 
economy will find no part remaining of their whole cot-! there is a village, a village school-house, a village 
ton, rice, and tobacco. Notwithstanding all this, these meeting-house spire; sò long as there is one enjoyment 
same philosophers do positively maintain that after these | of this world, or one hope of another in that devoted 
States have paid out all to the Government in these two : region, South Carolina will proclaim this ernsade in the 
taxes, their good people do shoulder another stout load, | South, and pursue this system of plunder against all 
in the form of a third tax, equal to one or both the} which labor has acquired, or use and occupation en- 
others, and do carry and deliver this last and most griev-| deared to us, in New England. May Heaven forgive 
ous burden over to the manufacturersof New England, | me if I do not retort upon this people in terms some 
in payment of a bounty secured to them by the provi- | thing like the diction by them put in the mouths of their 
sions of the protective system. One gentleman tells us; own representatives, and by them poured out from their 
that the great evil of the protective system is, because | tongues upon us in this Hall. Not satisfied with revil- 


the life-blood of the South is drawn from the people 
those States by the silent operations of the laws, whic 
few understand, fewer feels, and, he might have added 


ng, while they plunder us, let us see what more these 
poilers have done; and we shall be the better enabled 
o understand what further they now intend to do. -The 


much fewer believe! i protection system which has now been established ‘in 

Perhaps South Carolina intends to say that these! our country for more than forty years, is by them de- 
States pay a duty of forty per cent. on their twenty | nounced as the oppressive, plundering despotism of à 
millions of exports, not directly, but consequentially; | majority ; as that among all tyrannies the least to‘be 


not in fact, but because those exports are exchanged in 
foreign countries for commodities which, when imported, 
pay that amount of duty. Do these States consume | 
the whole amount of these imported commodities? If 
so, they purchase no manufactures from New England ; 
for their whole twenty millions of domestice production 
will have been consumed on imported commodities. 
Their pretence that they pay one tax by impost to the | 
treasury, and another of equal amount to manufacturers, 
is therefore idle and unfounded. If manufactures do in| 
truth receive a bounty, it must be paid to them by the! 
seventeen protection States; and these anti-protection | 
States will not surely require the system to be over- 
thrown for any benefit or relief to those States, 
Let us first consider the question concerning their: 
tax of impost, and, after that, examine this doctrine of 
the payment of bounties; a thing which never has been | 
done, nor can any thing like it be exacted, unless the | 
protective system shall be overthrown by the bills now | 
‘mder consideration. Let it be admitted that these | 
seven States import twenty millions because their ex- | 
ports equal that amount. One sixth-part, or nearly that 
amount of all imports, is, and long has come into the 
country duty free. If these States consume all they 
thus import, they really do consume imported commo- 
dities paying duties equal in amount to sixteen and two- 
thirds millions of dollars. The average amount of duty 
is about thirty per cent. ad valorem. These States then 
pay about five millions. These States will not pretend 
that the other five millions of this production are ex- 
pended on imported commodities, The whole revenue | 
from imposts is about twenty-two millions. These States | 
are very nearly one-third of the whole population of. 


the United States: and they should, at a fair rate of | 


taxation, pay one third of the tax on that importation | 


from which this revenue is derived. But they do, if 
they expend all their ve tallies imports, actually pay 
about five millions, and leave about seventeen millions | 


to be paid by the: other two-thirds of the American | 


eople. The anti-protection States pay one dollar 

and twenty-five cents a head; while the protection 

Satos pay: two dollars and twelve and a half cents a 
ead. : 

Can the adversaries of the protection system make out 
for themselves a stronger case? I defy them to do it, 
Here is the bottom line of their manifesto, The people 
of South Carolina will go to war with New England, be- 


endured—the tyranny of the people. Let us examine 
this administration of the people of the majority, to 
which South Carolina with go much decency gives the 
nickname of “ King Demos ;” because, I presume,’ the 
word which means “the people” is, in Greek, Demos, 
We shall then learn whether this majority, tyrant as 
they say he is, has not patiently borne by this system a 
heavier load of taxstion than that under which this 
oppressed minority has suffered so long and sogrievously. 

Exclusive of the public lands, we have had ‘three 
great sources of revenue ; the poll tax, usually called the 
land tax; the excise and other internal taxes; and im: 
post or duties on commodities imported and. consumed 


! in this country. About $12,700,000 have been raised 


from the poll tax or tax on land. ; 

It is here called a poll tax, because it was propor 
tioned among the several States according to the census, 
but excluding from taxation two-fifths of all slaves. The 
anti-protection States, with a population of one million 
five hundred thousand slaves, and two million five hun- 
dred thousand whites, and, in all, of about four million 
polls, paid $630,000 less than any other equal number 
of people. 

Generous, high-minded, chivalrous South Carolina de 
mands of New England that two-fifths of her black, 
equal to two-tenths of her black and white population 
shall pay no tax. Doubly more avaricious than ancient 
papal priesthood, the South Carolinians exact not oi, 
but two tithes. Yes, sir, and they get them, too, out‘of 
the pockets of the hard working, close trading Yankees 
We agreed to this, you will say. Wedid. We have 
kept covenant with them. We have paid the money. 
Have we ever complained of the hardship? Never} 
nor do we now; we only caution South Carolinians'tet 
to swear so many more times than once that they theis- 
selves have paid. it. a 

About twenty-two millions have been raised by inter- 
nal taxes; by. excise on domestic distilled spirits, taxes 
on household furniture, and on pleasure carriages, cobi- 
prehending in the number one-horse light wagons: This 
equals about one dollar and eighty-four cents a head-of 
our present population. : a 

What amount of domestic distilled spirits did the anti- 
protection States produce? What amount did the labor 
of those States consume? Those States produced none, 
ornext to none ; and their labor consumed none:of those 
spirits, produced eitheir from. grain, fruit or molasses. 
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ey paid no part of this excise. Unfortunately for | ported products. This duty is paid on exports, and 
Northen labor, Ta those days, it not only produced, but | therefore it is paid by the exporter, and not by the con- 
consumed also much of those spirits; -and, therefore, | sumer, but. by- the-producer. If this South Carolina 
paid’ much of this tax, collected by excise. ~- -| theory be true, then the -consumers of these commo- 
Let it be admitted: that the wealthy were assessed for | dities brought to these. States coastwise do not pay the 
their: furniture equally'in all the States; but was there | duties. On the contrary, if these States do pay duties 
not-a ‘striking difference in the furniture; and therefore | on their coastwise importation, then this South Carolina 
in the tax of the labor in the protection and anti-pro- | theory of export duty..is without foundation—a mere 
tection States? Look into the house of the poor man in | fiction, the invention of some demagogue, got up and put 
thé Northern States, who labors daily for the:support of | into report with intention to abuse, deceive, and destroy 
himself and family. You see, it is true, no rich or | the people. Serie : : o 
costly furniture ; but, as it is the humble abode of com- | Sir, it cannot be doubted.that these States do receive 
fort, every little instrument of accommodation will be | from the others a great number of commodities, both 
found, and found in the best condition, either to be | foreign and domestic. They: produce for foreign expor- 
used by the family, or to.be valued by the assessors of | tation about twenty millions; but as they import from 
taxes; What will you find like this in the hut of the | foreign countries no more than about two millions, so it 
Southern slave? Nothing, sir, on which the finger of | must be a fact that they themselves export and sell to 
taxation could fix a mark, and show that it might have | foreigners no more than about that amount. For theex- 
aniy value in any human market. . Was any tax paid for | ports of a country must be nearly equal to its imports; 
the: furniture of Southern slavery, Southern labor? | or, if they fall short in amount. of such imports, they 
None; sir, literally none. The labor of the protection | never can. for any length of time exceed. them. «- The 
States was compelled to use the small one-horse wagon, | other eighteen millions produced by these States for ex- 
which, though rather a working than a pleasure car- portation are sold by them to.the protection States, and 
riage, paid a heavy tax. ‘This was the vehicle in which | by them exported to make. up the balance of their im- 
the poor man of a few acres of land sent his few surplus | portation account. These States also sell to. the North- 
fruits or vegetables to market, in which he sent his} ern Protection States another amount of about five mil- 
grain to mill, and in which he and his family rode to| lions in cotton, rice, and tobacco, which are purchased 
meeting on the Sabbath day. For which of all these | and carried coastwise into those States for domestic 
purposes was it in use by the labor of the anti-protec- | consumption. 
tion States? How do the protection States pay these anti-protec- 
. Sir, the labor of the protection States was heavily | tion States for this great amount of cotton, rice’ and 
taxed by excise, by assessments on furniture, and by a | tobacco? The whole $23,000,000 is paid in money—in 
special tax on carriages, while that of the anti-protection | gold and silver, or in bills of the local banks, or bills of 
States felt no part of this burden ; and this exemption | the United States’ Bank, or drafts which, when payable, 
of. one million five hundred thousand people from these | are paid in gold and silver, or in such bank bills as may 
taxes saved to those States not less. than $2,760,000. | satisfy the holders of these drafts, The whole is a money 
In this, and in the land tax, these States have paid less | transaction ; and the growers of cotton, rice, and tobacco 
by three and one-third millions of dollars than their fair | dispose of their money in what part of the great do- 
ratable share of taxes. mestic market they may choose. They buy either for- 
eign or domestic commodities just as it may best suititheir 


Impost has been the great source of revenue, and, 
therefore, this item is the most heavy in our schedule of | wants and convenience. On the domestic, they pay no 
duties; on the foreign, they pay the amount of duties 


taxation. What amount of imposts have these States 
assessed upon them when imported, and paid by the im- 


paid iu any fiscal year? Take the year 1830, and their 
whole importation from foreign countries was, during porter, and reimbused to him when he sells them; and, 
in like manner, reimbursed to every seller by every 


that year, $2,109,609. The whole amount did not pay 

duties, for about one-sixth part of all our importation | buyer, until they finally come to the consumer, who 

is made free of duty. If they consumed all which they | finally days the original impost duty. 

imported, ‘then they paid impost on $1,758,206; and|. Permit me to offer a statement of the several amounts 
and various kinds of commodities purchased by. these 


this, at the average of thirty per cent, is equal in 
amount to $627,491 80. The whole amount of money | growers of cotton, rice, and tobacco. They go into the 
market with $23,000,000, South Carolina has often 


paid that year into the treasury for impost was $21, 
922,000. These seven States are about one-third of the | said, on this floor, that she annually pays to the Western 
States for droves of live stock, - + - $3,000,000 


whole people ; and it is seen by this statement that they 
paid about one-fortieth part of the tax raised by impost. | Georgia and Alabama produce annual ex- 
South Carolina will make war on New England, because | . ports, equal in amount to South Carolina, 
she paid,so much and we paid so little tax, and are, in habits of production and con- 
This, sir, is the record evidence. This is all which| - sumption, very much like their sister 
these tax. paying States “threw into the treasury” in| State, and, therefore, doubtless purchase 
the-year 1880, Let them examine their collectors and| as many and as costly droves as South 
their custom-house books. They really did pay during| Carolina. Let the amount, then, be 

that: year half a million, about twelve and a half cents] equal, and set it down at - - © - 3,000,000 
a head,.on imported commodities. They did this, not- | These States likewise purchase domestic 
withstanding some of them deny that the importer pays} manufactured fabrics, It may not be 
the duty, and. declare, and perseveringly adhere to the| possible to name them all, but the value 
of all may be included in hats, 1,000,000, 


declaration, thatthe duty is paid on exportation. l si 
These States will doubtless tell us that many commo-|_ at the average value of $1, | - 1,000,000 


dities imported by merchants in other States are brought | Do. 500,000, at $2, - - - - + 1,000,000 
te-them coastwise, and that the duties paid by such | Shoes,1,000,000 pairs,average value 75 centa; 

merchants are charged upon the price of their commo-| _ and boots, 1,000,000 do., average,$1 25, - 2,000,000 
dities, and paid by these States as the consumers. of| Wagons, other carriages, nails, domestic ; 
them. How can this be done if the South Carolina| glass and glass ware, and cabinet were, - 1,500,000 
theory be true? By that theory, all exported products | Other manufactures of leather, domestic 

pay aduty equal to the duty on those imported com-| cottons, satinets, and woollen cloths, _- _ 4,500,000 
modities. which are obtained in. exchange for those ex- =. $16,000,000 
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The balance will be-invested in foreign commodities 
of all kinds. Their whole amount will be $7,000,000. 
On this amount they will, as consumers, pay the average 
rate of duty, about thirty per cent., equal to $2,100,000. 
The duty paid by them on their own foreign importa- 
tion, of about $2,000,000, was $527,491 80. The whole 
impost paid by these seven States in 1830, therefore, was 
$2,627;491 80. It has been seen that the whole impost 
of that ‘year was $21,922,000, and that these seven States 
make ‘about one-third of the whole American people. 
They should, therefore, pay one-third of the impost, or 
about $7,307,000. What do they pay? $2,627,491 80, 
öra fraction less than one-eighth part of the whole. 

“ Do they say this statement is erroneous? Is a greater 
amount brought to them coastwise? I deny it. Let 
them show it. The custom-house records are open to 
them, and, by a resolution of this House, they may call 
on the Secretary of the Treasury to procure and place a 


transcript of those records on your table. This will, for | 


every common purpose, settle the question. South Caro- 
lina complaints of overpayment of taxes. Let her pro- 
duce the record; for, by every fair and reasonable state- 
ment and inference, she is greatly in arrears. And will 
she, in such a case, make war on New England? 

Let us look at these tax paying States from one other 

oint of view. The whole amount of revenue paid by 
all the States for impost duties on imported commodi- 
ties, from September 30, 1789, to September 30, 1830, is 
$542,219,388 28. Notless than one-third of this amount 
has been paid on articles of food imported into this coun- 
ty, and consumed by the people of the United States. 
These articles are tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, molasses, 
spices, fruits, wines, and spirits. One-third of the whole 
amount is $180,739,796 09. 

Will it be pretended that the slave labor of the anti- 
protection States has consumed any considerable part of 
those articles on which this vast weight of money has 
been paid and collected? Let it be allowed, however, 
that so much as $10,000,000, in cost, has been consumed 
by this labor, and on which has been paid a duty of 
$2,500,000. Do not suppose that any question is here 
made concerning the sufficiency or the quality of food 
furnished to this labor. No one doubts, I surely do not, 
that it is both abundant and wholesome; but no one 
pretends that any considerable part of it is imported. >: 

The population of these States, being about one-third 
of the whole, should have paid one-third, or somewhat 
more than $60,000,000 of the whole amount of impost. 
Their slave population, being fifteen-fortieths of the 
whole, and having consumed none of these articles im- 

orted for food, has exempted those States from fifteen- 
‘artieths of this tax. This amounts to $22,500,000. If 
we admit that this part of their population has consumed 
ten millions of these articles of food, paying twenty-five 
per cent, ad valorem, still these States will have escaped 
the payment of twenty millions of the tax on this part 
of our importation. Is South Carolina, for this cause, a 
tax paying State? Will she, for this cause, make war 
on New England? l 

Other imported commodities, on which duties are 
paid, are fabrics for clothing, for household furniture, 
for instruments of labor, and raw materials. 

Which part of our country, the Northern or Southern, 
has used and consumed the greatest part of those foreign 
fabrics which have been imported for clothing and dress? 
These constitute quite one-third of our whole importa- 
tion ; and, since the establishment of the present Govern- 

ment, not less than $180,000,000 have been drawn from 
impost duty on these imported fabrics: If we admit all 
comparison of dress used by the wealthy in the North 
or in the South, and confine our inquiry. wholly to the 
consumption of imported fabrics, by the labor only of 
these two great regions of our country, we shall find an 
immense difference in the amount of tax paid by the one 


and by the other. It isa mistaken opinion that mann. 
facturers wear no cloths but of their own making, . If 
however, this were true, sailors always purchase their 
garments. With sailors it is, in regard to dress, always 
winter; and the storms and rains of the equinoctial re- 
quire woollen cloths quite as much as those of the polar 
seas. From what partof your country are the mariner 
drawn to supply your mercantile marine, aud your whole 
naval establishment? Why, truly, sir, from that region 
which furnishes those men who carry on your fisheries 
against the competition of the world. The North hag 
been called “the land of ships,” and it. is, indeed, the 
land of seamen: a 
Another class of Northern and Western labor, much 
akin to sailors, in personal exposure, hardihood, and 
daring, are the- trappers and hunters who traverse eve; 
ry forest in pursuit of peltry. : 
By what agency is produced the immense quantities 
of shingles, boards, and timber, which you see crowding 
every lumber yard in all the Atlantic and other cities! 
By that of the woodsmen, who literally live in your for. 
ests, and whose amusement is labor, is swinging the 
axe, rolling the log, or driving the saw. fen 
Do not all these men, in Northern regions, and dpring 
their long winters, wear clothing? Ay, sir, and any one 
of them, from the very nature of his trade and business; 
wears out and consumes more clothes in any one year, 
than any five plantation laborers wear out during a 
year in that hot region where, under the broiling: sun, 
the skin itself is a covering almost too heavy to be worn. 
Whence have those men of the seas and the forests 
drawn their clothing? It is not fifteen years since all our 
cottons were imported from India; no more than eight 
years since all our coarse woollens were drawn from Eu- 
rope. Europe now supplies all our coarse linens, A few 
years ago the whole of this labor was clothed from for- 
eign looms; more than half of it is so clothed at ‘this 
time; and each individual annually consumes more than 
any five, and, therefore, pays more tax than is paid for 
any five plantation laborers. Besides, sir, more than 
three-fourths of the plantation labor is, and always has 
been, clothed in fabrics produced on the plantation. 
The ordinary clothing of agricultural labor in the pro- 
tection States is of domestic production ; but the dress, 
on all other occasions, of people in this branch of em- 
ployment, is, very much of it, drawn from importation. 
Mechanical labor takes more than agricultural, while 
the manufacturing labor, most of all, receives the accom: 
modations and ornaments of clothing and dress from 
fabrics wrought in the foreign loom. 3 
Do not let me be misunderstood; for I do not intend to 
say that people employed in either of these great depart 
ments of labor expend their money and attempt to adorn 
their persons in the gauds and tinsel of foreign ornaments 
These people are not the mere instruments by which 
capital is moved and made to produce profit. They. have 
read and thought, and they can act and converse likers- 
tional beings. It is not material to say at what time oflife 
the two sexes are first influenced by a wish to recommend 
themselves to each other. We know this wish does, ina 
great degree, control the mind, the manners, and their 
ersonal appearance. People employed in manufactur 
ing labor in the Northern villages, and especially young 
people, cannot be censured if they devote. some part 
their earnings to decency of dress and personal ornanient. 
They certainly do so, and they: have not been re ronthied 
for doing it. “There is no wish there to fix on labor the 
badge of slavery. ‘Their condition is not a degraded con- 
dition; they are the sons and daughters of: respectable 
landholders, mechanics, and freemen. They are.not.ex 
travagant; their habits like those of their parents arefra- 
gal, but not sordid. They lay up most of their earnings 
to aid those parents, or to better their own -¢ tion. 
The humble homestead-is often ornamented with things 
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purchased by their labor ; and not unfrequently, in. the 
same way, a mortgage, not of great amount, but distress- 
ing.in its effects, is-lifted from. the land, and the little 
patrimony thereby.secured. The young people, like 
their. seniors, employed in some one of the great depart- 
ments of labor in our part of the country, during six 
days in the week: are clad in plain clothing -suited to 
their toilsome vocation. The seventh is a.day of rest, 
of friendly intercourse, and social devotion. They go to 
meeting, not always dressed in the plainest homespun, 
but almost. universally, in -a less or greater. degree, in 
imported fabrics. No.one appears without something on 
which a tax has been paid. If a young man wear no- 
thing else foreign, the tie.of his shoe, the binding and 
ribbon of his hat, his vest, and the ornaments at the 
bosom of his shirt, and the handkerchief around his 
neck, are all imported. The material for the dress of 
women is, ina much greater degree, of foreign fabric. 
Hose: from England, silks from France, Italy, China, 
with ornamental combs, Leghorn bonnets, and parasols. 
These are, all of them, worn on such days by women 
whose working day employment is labor. You will see 
these women with their fathers, brothers, or husbands, 
at our annual festivals, adorned not. more by their be- 
coming dress than by that modesty which is the chief 
ornament of beauty, youth, and womanhood. We have 
two of these festivals annually in Rhode Island; one on 
the 4th of July, and the other at the commencement of 
Brown University. -At this literary anniversary, which 
crowds the city of Providence with the best people of 
Rhode Island, and the adjacent parts of New England, 
the thronged assemblies, though especially careful of per- 
sonal appearance, do not come together merely to gaze 
or to be seen, but to enjoy the intellectual entertainments 
provided for that season by those who have devoted 
themselves to science and letters. Among these, all 
highly distinguished by that personal appearance for 
which Rhode Island has long been famed, you may see 
great numbers of those women, who, like Andromache, 


* When at home, . 
“ Conduct the spindle, and direct the loom.” 


It would, sir, be an act of fair and full retribution for 
that fabled whip of factory discipline introduced yester- 
day by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wis] in de- 
bate, if some one of my youthful constituents could pre- 
sent that gentleman to one of those assemblies, that he 
might then and there receive the full benefit of that 
discipline which a liberal mind never fails to inflict on 
itself when once made conscious of its own injustice. 

Sir, this account of dress in New England, and the pro- 
tection States generally, is no digression. It offers facts 
for estimating the amount of consumption in those States, 
regarding that particular; and shows thecharacter of that 
consumption, whether it be of domestic or foreign manu- 
facture, and. whether it be of free or of taxed commodi- 
ties; The labor of those States has and still does consume 
abundantly, and therefore they have and do pay a heavy 
amount of impost duty on. imported fabrics used by them 
for clothing and :dress. Look at the labor in the anti- 
protection States; what kinds of- foreign fabrics, and to 
what amount has it heretofore consumed, or does. it now 
consume? On the whole quantity of those coarse cloths 
imported since 1789, and which, in those States, take 
their name from the color of their labor, an impost has 
not been paid equal’ in amount to four millions of dol- 
lars... More. then ‘half. these cloths, so imported, have 
been worn ; and more than half: the impost duty paid 
by the hunters, foresters, and seamen of the more North- 
‘ern States.’ Not two millions; cértainly not two millions 
and a half of dollars have ever been paid for impost on 
imported clothing for the labor in those seven States. 
Here, then, sir, is another exemption from taxation, en- 
Joyed by the planters of those States, equal, in amount, 
to more. than $20,000,000. on is 


About- oné-third.-of the revenue drawn from. impost 
has been derived from. duties paid on commodities im: 
ported, for furniture, for instruments of labor, and raw 
materials. Let us examine the consumption of the pro- 
tection and the anti-protection States, under these three 
divisions.- Which part.of our country, the Northern or 
Southern, the free or the enslaved labor, has paid most 
tax on imported furniture? The house of each man em- 

loyed in the several departments of our Northern labor 
is decently, but not expensively, furnished. You may. 
look intoit, Mr. Chairman, no disgusting sight will meet 
your eye; step over the threshold, no vulgar rudeness 


‘will tell you that the visit is unwelcome, in this little 


abode of neatness, industry, comfort, and- humble hospi- 
tality. The chairs, table, bedsteads, are of native wood, 
and plain domestic workmanship; but the feathers of 
the beds at this time, and the cases which contain them, 
until within a few years, were imported; and. he who 
sleeps upon those feathers has paid a tax for this ‘ac- 
commodation to himself- and family... His table cloths 
are now manufactured in the country; but ten years 
ago they were imported. The dishes, plates, knives, 
forks, glasses, cups and ‘saucers, are all importeds.and 
he who daily or nightly uses them has paid a tax upon 
them all. You will not unfrequently see in the cup- 
board of such a house a neat and beautiful tea-set of 
china, the gratifying present of that son of the family 
who ploughs the waves, and looks to the ocean for his 
harvest. This memorial of affection could not reach the 
mother or sister on whom it was bestowed until it had 
passed through the custom-house, and paid a tax to the 
revenue as onerous as if it were intended to adorn the 
china closet of the wealthiest planter. : 

Now, sir, let the statesmen and political philosophers 
of South Carolina, who, in the atyle of complaint. and 
menace, allege that the anti-protection States are em- 
phatically the tax paying States of this Union ; let’them 
tell us what furniture used by the labor of those States 
is imported from foreign countries; and what amount of 
tax is, or has been, paid into the revenue. on that far- 
niture. Sir, the whole revenue, drawn from’ the 
whole labor of these States, for impost paid on. all its 
imported furniture during forty years, would not raise 
a fund large enough to pay the little stipend due 
to the boy who has just handed to me this glass of 
water. : 

- Instruments of labor are another class of commodities 
imported, and taxed by impost duty to those who use 
them. Perhaps agricultural labor in the North and South 
may equally use such instruments, and, therefore, equally 
pay such impost tax. In another department of labor, in 
these two parts of our country, can any such equality be 
found. The tools used by mechanical labor are, or until 
within a few years, were, almost all imported. In which 
part of the Union do these mechanics most numerously 
reside In the North, Cotton planting in the South, a 
more profitable, a more honorable employment, has com- 

elled these people to lay down their trades, or to migrate 
in quest of labor. By. this cause ship carpenters hayè 
left Charleston, where, before cotton culture was so Inera: 
tive, they were encouraged, and could earn their bread: 
The very house carpenters of these States in the South 
have their houses in the North, and migrate to: these 
States in flocks for winter employment, like those. birds 
which change their climate With each change of thé 
season. In the North, too, and there only, are found:thée 
cabinet maker, the carriage maker, shoe and boot-maker; 
and hatter. Here also are found those machine makers 
who are continually employed in shaping wood’ with 
the saw, the axe, the chisel, the plane, or in forging out 
iron, steel, and brass with the hammer, or in finishing 
them with the file. What quantity of all these import- 
ed instruments is used by the labor of the South? ‘What 
amount of impost, of tax, is annually paid for them ‘by 


the labor of these tax paying States? 
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The raw materials imported and paying impost duty 
at our custom-housés, are, iron, steel, hemp, flax, cord- 
age, chain cable, sail cloth, oils, and dyeing materials. 
Where are these used and consumed, and in aid of what 
production of our country? Jn the culture of cotton, 
rice, or tobacco? . No, sir, not in labor of that kind, or 
in the tax paying States; but in ships, in steam vessels, 
in manufactories, or in sugar plantations, and in those 
States which, to encourage and protect domestie pro- 
duction, have willingly paid nearly the whole amount 
of those'taxes placed on the raw materials imported into 
our‘eourtry during the last forty years. 

“Sir, in any comparison made between the labor of these 
States, in relation to household furniture, to instruments 
of labor, and to raw materials imported to be used in 
various manufactures, the labor of the protection States 
las used- aud consumed very much; while that part of 
the anti-protection States has used and consumed very 
little of these imports. The labor of the North has, 
therefore, paid much impost, much tax, on these commo- 
dities; while the labor, the slave labor of the South has 
had the benefit of almost an entire exemption from any 
payment atall. Sir, without making any reference to 
the condition of the wealthy, or the greater wants of a 
cold than a warm region in any of the necessaries of 
life, these States have, in this other third part of impost, 
paid less, by at least 28,000,000, than any like number 
of people in the Northern agricultural and manufactur- 
ing States. 
‘Phe statement which I now make, if incorrect, may 
be refuted. South Carolina can ‘show by the custom- 
house records what these States import, both from for- 
eign countries and coastwise from the other States in 
this Union. Before going to war, because they have 
paid more than their quota, let them produce these re- 
cords, and thereby stand either confirmed or confuted 
before all nations. I put it to them before any human 
tribunal, and that too in Divine presence, that, by every 
pane of fair reasoning, these anti-protection States 
ave paid ratably less than the seventeen protection 
States, 
In direct and internal taxes, 
In impost duties on commodities imported 
for food, 
In impost duties on commodities imported 
for clothing and dress, 
In like duties on commodities imported for 
„furniture, for instruments of labor, and 
¿raw materials, 


$3,890,000 


20,000,000 


20,000,000 


23,000,000 
$66,890,000 
- Thüs, in-a revenue of more than $577,000,000 paid by 
these United States, and when not less than one-third, 
or. more than $192,000,000, should have been paid by 
thoseso. often called the tax paying States, it appears 
that they have paid but little more than $124,000,000 
of the whole. These States, with all their complaints of 
oppression, all their menaces of war and disunion, have, 
by the course of events, and under the established policy 
of the nation, escaped the payment of thirty-five per 
cent..of their fair ratable share of these taxes. 

-Will not South Carolina consider this? If she scoff at 
the award.of every-human tribunal, will she set at naught 
the avenging wrath of God’s eternal justice? : Deluded, 
self-abused people, can. you :forget the oaths we have 
taken in this Hall, the constitution you have sworn to 
support, the. sisterhood ‘of:States which has cherished 
you,, borne your burdens. for you, redeemed you from 
captivity by the prowess of their bravest brothers? Will 
not the Tiesa of these. brothers, shed for your own de- 
fence, in your own fields, ery in the ear of the. Eternal 
against your injustice and ingratitude? Shelter your- 
selves a little longer under Divine merey and forbear- 
ance ...Bring not, by. madness and audacity, bring not 
the-blood of two races of our fellow-men, the unatoned 


| $25,000,000. One- 


wrongs of two worlds; bring them not, I adjure you, 
bring them not on this generation. eee 
In reply to all this, we are told that the paramount 
injury done to the anti-protection States by the Ameri 
can system has not yet been mentioned. ‘These States’ 
as they tell us, are the great staple States, and produce 
the whole raw material of. all the commerce and all the 
manufacture of the whole United States. Let this, fof 
the purpose of the argument, be admitted, although no- 
thing can be more distant from the true state of the facts, 
in this respect. The raw material, the cotton, rice, and 
tobacco produced by these States, amounts to ‘about 
fifth part is sold to the Northern and 
Middle States for domestic consumption, and the other 
four-fifths are exported. : iz 
At what kind of market do the planters of these seven 
States sell this fifth part of their products? It is the do: 
mestic market of the United States; but from this market 
the cotton, rice, and tobacco of all the world are ex: 
cluded. The American system gives’perfect protection 
to these great staples of these States. No other product, 
of any other State, is so much favored by the provisions 
of the tariff. Where do you see the cotton, rice and 
tobacco of other countries in the domestic market of the 
United States, brought into competition with the cotton, 
rice, and tobacco of those seven States? Nowhere, This 
is not all; for these States enjoy, in the production, a 
monopoly, or very nearly so, of these products. Tobacco, 
it is true, may be grown north of these States, but notin 
quantities sufficient to govern the market price, That is 
forever regulated by Southern tobacco. What State north 
of the Potomac can bring cotton and rice to the Ameri- 
can market? Their genial suns, and our rigorous cli- 
mate, protect them against the competition of the North- 
ern States; and the American system, sustained by the 
generous spirit of those same States, protects them 
against the competition of all other countries, 
Nor are these all the benefits secured to these States 
by nature, and by our great national policy. They are 
secured, not only against any diminution of price by 
foreign or domestic competitors, but that price is contin- 
ually enhanced by foreign and domestic competition. 
Purchasers of their productions, from France, England, 
and the United States, are continually in their market, 
selecting the best samples, and bidding against each 
other, to obtain the best qualities of their staples, The 
most eminent merchants of our country have told this 
House that this competition enhances the price of South- 
ern cotton not less than one and one-half or two cents 
in the pound. The domestic market, protected by the 
tariff, excluding the cotton, rice, and tobacco of all the 
world, secured by a native monopoly of soil and èli 
mate, and enhanced in price by the competition of other 
nations, is, therefore, the best market in the world. for 
those productions of the anti-protection States.. They 
can never complain that the cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
sold in this market for 5,000,000 dollars, are sold at. 
price reduced by the tariff. $ 
It is a burden placed on exportation, of which they 
complain. They insist that they pay a tax on. the. ex: 
portation of their cotton, rice, and tobacco, because 
they exchange these products in foreign countries: for 
such commodities, as, when brought into the. United 
States, pay a tax on importation. iF this reasoning were” 
true, why do they not sell their products, their. cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, in England. or. France,. for gold: and 
silver, coin or bullion, and import them? These might. 
be.imported without any tax on importation.:..These: 
are exempted from duty. by the tariff: They: tellus 
this cannot be done without greater: loss, for. the im- 
portation: of $20,000,000 of ` gold. and’. silver’ would 
render money plentier by one-third in. thè- United ; 
States, and. thereby. diminish -its value; and- enhance 
the money price of. all: commodities <in- this eountry. 
Thus their money would be so:reduced in-value,-that 
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they might buy for one dollar before the importa- 
kitai S tham one dollar and fifty cents: after 
that event. ae = Rey 

Is not this the-veriest idle tale that. evér moved. the 
tongue of mortalman? Money, in the commercial world, 
cannot be accumulated ; cannot, any more than water, 
be heaped up, in one place, or one country. It will come 
toa level, The stone of Sisyphus could not be made to 
lie-still on the mountain. Could you make it up or down 
hill, in crossing the Atlantic, by taking twenty million 
tons of water from the European or American side of 
that ocean? Would taking $20,000,000 out of circula- 
tion in England have no effect on the circulating cur- 
rency of that country? Would it not render money 
more. scarce, and thereby enhance its value? Would 
not gold and silver rise there on exportation, on the 
same principle on which it would lower here on impor- 
tation? This must be, in both countries, in the propor- 
tion which the amount exported or imported bears to 
the whole amount in circulation. 

It is found in all commercial countries, that the cur- 
rency necessary to circulate the products of the labors 
of the people bears a direct proportion to the numbers 
of the people in each country. Great Britain, exclusive 
of Scotland and Ireland, has about sixteen millions of 
people; and the United States haye somewhat more 
than three-fourths of that number. The amount of cur- 
rency in this country is probably about three-fourths of 
the amount of currency in that country. If, therefore, 
the importation of twenty millions into this country 
would diminish the value of our money one-third, the 
exportation of a like amount from that country would 
augment the value of money there not less than one- 
quarter, If dollars were at a discount of thirty-three 
and a half per cent. here, the same dollars would be at 
a premium of twenty-five per cent. there. Should such 
astate of things ever take place, Southern planters might 
easily relieve themselves, and the two countries, by 
sending back their dollars to England in the same ships 
which brought them out, and thereby realize the whole 
benefit of the premium. 

It has been said this does not remove the difficulty, 
because they must, at last, receive goods in payment for 
their gold and silver. This by no means is the fact. 
Let them leave their credits in the hands of their English 
factors, aud draw the amount out of their hands, by 
bills sold to American merchants, who are really the 
importers of English goods. These bills nearly always 
sell at a premium, and this premium is always realized 
by planters whenever they, in fact, export their own 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, if the planters of these States 
really export their own cotton, rice, and tobacco, they 
must receive the amount of sales by drawing and selling 
bills for it; because twenty millions are annually ex- 
ported to foreign countries; but not much above two 
millions is annually imported from those countries into 
these States. If it be true, then, that Southern planters 
export for themselves, it must be true that they receive 
nine-tenths of their exports by bills sold them at a 
premium, and it therefore cannot be trie, on their own 
theory, that they pay a duty on the exportation of these 
nine-tenths ; because, instead of paying a duty, they 
receive a bounty on the proceeds of these nine-tentha, 
when brought back to this country. Deplorable must 
be the condition of men who have so much disposition 
„And so little cause to complain, 

Let us, however, for the sake of 
yield this fact. Let it be granted that exports pay a 
duty, because a duty is paid by imports purchased by 
the sale in foreign countries of those exports. The ex- 
porter, whoever he may he, must pay that duty. He 
must pay it, unless the amount of it be deducted trom 
the price of the products bought by him, for exportation, 
in the domestic market. He pays the same price in the 
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domestic market, as the domestic consumer pays. . There 
is one price only in Norfolk, in Charleston, in Savannah, 
and in Mobile, for cotton, rice, and tobacco, whether 
they may be-sold to the merchant for exportation, or tò 
the manufacturer for domestic consumption. : 
No complaint can be fairly made. that the domestic 
consumer does not pay a full price for these products‘in 
these markets. He must buy them in these markets from 
Southern planters only, who hold a monopoly of produe- 
tion by climate, and an exelusive control of price by the 
protecting provisions of the American system. This price 
might be reduced, but never could be raised, by remov- 
ing that protection; unless. importing. cotton, rice, and 
tobacco from foreign countries could. diminish the quan- 
tity, and thereby lower the price in our own.: While the 
markets of all the world are open to the products of 
these Southern planters, the domesti¢ consumer, the 
manufacturer of these great staples, is confined to their 
market, and must give their price. That price: the 
American merchant also, who buys for exportation, must 
pay. If, therefore, a duty must be paid on exportation 
of cotton, rice, and tobacco, and no deduction has. been 
made from their price when purchased by the merchant, 
he alone, as exporter, must pay that duty. s 
Has any such deduction ever been made? What plant- 
er, what overseer, what field slave, ever proposed to sell 
cotton at a lower price because there was a demand for it 
in other countries, and merchants wished to purchase it 
for exportation? What merchant was ever found who 
could dream that he could buy cotton cheaper for exporta- 
tion, than manufacturers could buy it for spinning; and 
that, too, by telling the planter that he should have a 
duty of forty per cent. to pay upon it, before he could 
send it abroad for a market? It never was the fact pit 
never could have been; and; therefore, so long asa dut, 
shall be paid on exportation of any commodity from this 
country, it must and will be paid by the exporter alone. 
If, then, the anti-protection States export and import 
twenty willions, and pay a duty of forty per cent. on the 
amount of such exportation, because a like duty is paid 
on the imported commodities purchased abroad by the 
sale of those exports, then whatever may be exported 
from the protection States must pay a like duty on éx- 
portation, because the commodities purchased by them 
in exchange for their exports pay a like duty on importa- 
tion. No matter where, or by whom produced, expor- 
tation pays the tax, because, as these sages of South 
Carolina tell us, importation pays it, Be it so; and 
what may be the consequence? “Let us see, i 
The forests and the seas, the fields, and the manufacto- 
ries of the North, produced, in 1830, various commodities 
for exportation, amounting to twenty millions of dollars, 
All these were purchased by American merchants, and by 
them exported to foreign countries, and sold in foreign 
markets. The proceeds of these sales were expended in 
the purchase of other commodities, which were import- 
ed into the United States, and paid the ordinary rate of 
impost duty on such importation. On these twenty 
millions, therefore, these merchants paid the export duty, 
if ever such duty were paid. Have the anti-protection 
States done more? It cannot be pretended. This burden, 
if there be any, is, therefore, equally borne by the North 
and the South. Will South Carolina go to war with 
New England for this cause? va 
Equally borne, do I say? No, sir, not so. For four- 
teen millions in foreign commodities were, during that 
year, exported and sold for others which were imported 
and paid duty on importation, An export duty must, 
by the South Carolina theory, have been paid.on these 
exports. This was done by these same exporting mer- 
chants. Here, then, is thirty-four against twenty mil- 
lions. Equality of burden is gone. The pack-saddle is 
as usual thrown on the Kew England horse.. 
Is this all? No, sir; far from it. Do these anti-protec- 
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tion States really export and send abroad cotton, rice, 
and tobacco, to the amount of twenty millions of dollars? 
If s0, in what do they receive their pay for these pro- 
ducts? For the treasury account of our commerce and 
navigation, the record of all our exportation and- impor- 
tation, sets down the amount of their imports in 1830 at 
a little above two millions of dollars. What States im- 
ported the other eighteen millions, the balance of the 
exports from those States? The more Northern States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and New England, as it 
may be seen by the same treasury record, made this 
importation ; forthey imported about thisamount more 
than their exports. How did these States purchase this 
balance of eighteen millions? Hither they purchased 
‘and exported the cotton, rice, and tobacco; or, if the 
planters themselves exported these products, amounting 
to eighteen millions of dollars, they sold bills to those 
Northern States, and so received this balance of eighteen 
millions of dollars in cash in this country. If they sold 
their bills and received their money for this great 
amount, then they paid no duty on the exportation of 
these eighteen millions; for we are told, by the South 
Carolina theory, that exportation pays a duty, because 
importation purchased by exports pays a duty. They 
paidno duty on their money received for their cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, and therefore they paid no duty on 
their exportation of these products. 

If these planters did: not export these eighteen mil- 
lions; but sold their cotton, rice, and tobacco to those 
Northern States, then these products were exported by 
those States, and export duty was paid by them. ‘These 
eighteen millions ofexports are to be taken from the 
Southern and added to the Northern exportation. So 
then it appears that those Statesjexported two millions 
only, and Pennsylvania, New York, and New England 

. exported fifty-two millions. 

What is the export duty by the South Carolina theory! 
They tell us it is at least forty per cent. It therefore 
appears that these anti-protection States export two 
millions, and pay an export duty of eight hundred 
thousand dollars ; while those other States export: fifty- 
two millions, and pay an export duty of twenty million 
eight hundred thousand dollars. Here is equality of 
burdens—here is South Carolina justice. For this mag- 
naninious cause, this State; high in the roll of chivalry, 
would make war on New England. 

“The other exportation is made by Maryland and Lou- 
jsiana, It should not be forgotten that the whole of this 
business is done by merchants, So, then it will appear 
that the merchants of the seventeen protection States 
export sixty-eight of the seventy millions sent abroad to 
purchase commodities to be imported into the United 
States, and which pay a duty on importation. It has 
‘been demonstrated that the export duty, if any be paid, 
‘inust be paid by the exporter, and is not paid by the 
_producers; and, therefore, these merchants pay that ex- 
port duty. If they cannot reimburse themselves out of 
their customers abroad, they must lose the whole 
‘amount, as we are told the planters of the seven States 
now really do on their exports. Thus the Southern ex- 
-porters of the-anti-protection States risk the loss of eight 
Pandred thousand dollars on their exports of two mil- 
lions; while the exporters in the protection States risk 
the lossof twenty-seven millions on their sixty-eight 
millions. What a scourge is unequal taxation? The 
Ameriean is ‘What an exhausting pestilence to the 
South? For this, South Carolina is even now preparing 
to'wage war with New England. i l 
“Weare told by the sages of South Carolina, or at least 
“by one of them, that he who, by @ sale of his own com- 
` modities, purchases those of others, is truly the producer 
“of these eommodities. It has been gravely stated in this 
House that the Southern planter is a manufacturer of 
‘hardware, cotton, and woollen cloths, whenever he ex- 
ports his cotton, rice, and tobacco to Liverpool, and ex- 
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changes. them for those fabrics. These planters are 
thus manufacturers to the amount of twenty millions of 
dollars; because they are growers of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, exported to the amount of twenty millions of 
dollars. They complain of the American system, be- 
cause it does not permit them as Southern manufacturers 
to bring their hardware, cotton, and woollen cloths into 
the American market free of duty ; but does permit the 
Northern manufacturers to bring their fabrics into that 
market free of duty. : 

What a scheme of piracy and plunder is disclosed by 
this doctrine? The clods of this earth to whom acei 
dent may have furnished wealth, can easily purchase 
the works of genius and labor, either mental or bodily; 
and ther, by this purchase, become the producers of 
whatever may have adorned human ingenuity or effort 
in all the walks of science, letters, and art, whether use 
ful or ornamental. Can we, by the vile incantation of 
money, call down from their splendid mansions, and 
enwrap ourselves in the beams of the glory of those 
men who, beginning with Moses and Homer, have risen 
age after age on the admiring eyes of mortals, and now 
adorn and irradiate the whole firmament of the intél- 
lectual world? For if we can, by purchase, appropriate 
to ourselves the skill of the humblest artisan, so may 
we, in like manner, purchase the ingenuity of the 
most distinguished artist. The mere man of acres 
and slaves, because he grows cotton, can, therefore, 
by his own skill, build palaces or temples, adorn 
them with paintings and statuary, and fill his libra- 
ries with ‘the science and literature of all ages, 
from the fertile and abundant resources of his own 
plantation. et 

Surprising discovery! Wonderful man who haa 
“ sought out so many inventions!” Has he purchased 
the orations of Cicero, of Demosthenes, or the divine 
rhapsodies of Homer, Virgil, Milton? ‘Then is he truly, 
according to his own showing, the producer of these‘in- 
comparable works. One-sixth part of the annual labor 
of some faithful slave, a single bag of cotton, has made 
this man of miracles the great author of all those works 
which have given immortality to men, both in the an- 
cient and modern world. Did any one of us, while at 
the schools, admire any of these once the divine pro- 
ductions of antiquity ; and are we now at times lighted 
up by scintillations from their holy fires; why, sir, all 
this is mere darkness, before the brilliancy of this won- 
der of our age; who, by the simple agency of a solitary 
slave, has really become the very incarnation of all the 
poetry and eloquence of all time. 

This new potency of bargain and sale is truly a sub- 
lime discovery. All relations heretofore on earth seem 
to dissolve under it. The very mules of the West, sent 
down in droves, and sold in South Carolina, acquire & 
new paternity by that sale, and thenceforth are the 
production of those planters who purchase them. Still 
more wonderful, has this very man, who achieved this 
discovery, made cotton and exchanged it not for books 
but for slaves ; he would not bea maker of poetry and 
orations; but, in the place of literature, he would do no 
more than make slaves. ; : 

If glory can be gained by purchase, it may be lost by 
sale. Should any man buy himself into an architect, a 
painter, sculptor, poet, or orator, he might, by some of 
the accidents of life, be compelled to sell himself again 
into a very ordinary man. Should he, however, escape 
all these accidents, and go through life with all his honors 
thrifty and flourishing upon him, they could not remam 
to him, either to adorn his memory, or to ornamenthis 
monument. For this character for art, science, or litera- 
ture, acquired by his wealth, must, with his ands and 
chattels, go to his heirs or administrators ; and whoever 
might take his books, his buildings, or ‘their ornaments, 


must take his character and all its honors, either by de- 


scent or purchase, and in either way doubtless become 
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geniuses, equal in acquisition, and equal in fame with 
himself, It is useless te reason against such a theory. 

Let it be admitted. If it be true that he who pur- 
chases a commodity is really the producer, grower, or 
maker of it, then the merchants who purchase the cotton, 
rice, and tobacco of the anti-protection States are really 
the producers, growers, or makers of those products; and 
these so proudly called plantation States are really the 

roducers, growers, or makers of money only, and that 
Peano they receive itin exchange for them, These 
plantation States thus annually make eighteen millions 
of money out of the merchants, and might, if they chose, 
by selling the other two, make twenty millions out of 
them. They would then cease to be manufacturers, they 
would be merely makers of money; and merchants who 
become planters, when they buy cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and manufactures, when they sell these products for 
hardware and cloths, would then pay the whole, as 
they now pay nine-tenths of the duty on importations. 

These planting manufacturers can have but little cause 
to complain of a burden which they may so easily shift 
from their own to other men’s shoulders. They have al- 
ready done so with nine-tenths of this business, this fabri- 
eating of hardware and cloth for the American market; 
-  andif they now continue to do the other tenth, it will 

' be equal to no more than two sixty-eighth parts of what 
isnow done by the merchant manufacturers of the other 
States. Should Southern manufacturers, to relieve them- 
selves from the labor of fabricating cloths and hardware, 
place this decimal of their burden upon the same backs 
which now bear the other parts of it, they might secure 
to themselves the easier employment of making money, 
and fix upon these Northern merchants the more toll- 
some task of making cotton, rice, and tobacco. Men of 
their industry would not cease from that labor, until the 
world should cease to consume those products. 

These American merchants, by whose enterprise, pro- 
bity, and intelligence their country has been so much 
benefited, might wish to make their business of grow- 
ing cotton more secure and productive. Should they, 
for these purposes, induce Europe to send into America 
a colony of manufacturers so numerous that the whole 
crop might be manufactured in the United States, would 
the plantation States thereby suffer? Would less cotton 
cloth be worn by the human race, or less cotton wool be 
wanted to make it, because a greater part of it would be 
made in America, and a lesser in Europe? If the de- 
mand for cotton wool were not diminished by this change 
of the location of labor, how could the price be dimin- 
ished by it? Would any injury come to those plantation 
States, because all their products might be sold in the 
domestic market? In truth, nine-tenths of these pro- 
ducts are sold at this time in that market. Five mil- 
lions are sold there for domestic consumption ; and 
eighteen millions are sold in the same market for export- 
ation, Ifthe other two millions were sold at the same 
price, and in like manner paid for in cash, where would 
the loss be to the planter ? 

The change of country by so many people of Europe 
must produce some change in the branches of produc- 
tion of the United States, other than those of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. By the prohibitory laws of Europe, 
they cannot now be fed by the land and labor of our 
country, but when escaped from those prohibitions, and 
settled here among our farmers, their wants would call 
loudly on the annual production of those farmers. A 
demand for lands would be made, and the clearings of 
our forests must be more widely extended. For a great- 
er want"of bread, meats, fruits, vegetables, must multi- 
ply pastures, meadows, corn-fields, orchards, vineyards, 
and gardens in our country. 

_ One fifth part of the cotton crop is now manufactured 
in the United States, and produces fabrics worth about 
$32,000,000; but then the whole would be wrought up; 
and the whole production, being five times as large, would 
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be worth $160,000,000. Such a change must produce. a 
corresponding change in the commerce and navigation 
of our country. Sales and purchases must be multi- 
plied, both among ourselves and with foreign nations; 
and the transportation among the States, by rivers, ca- 
nals, and coastwise, together with the exportation to 
other countries, must greatly multiply the tonnage and 
navigation of our own domestic commerce, and trans- 
portation might be increased more than foreign ; for the 
moving of raw materials, of a given value, requires more 
power, and more tonnage, than the moving the same 
value in finished fabrics. The bale of cotton, which is 
now exported in all its bulk, would then go-out to for- 
eign countries in the form of cloth, packed in a compass 
much reduced, but augmented five-fold in value. Al- 
though the great staple necessaries of life, the food, 
clothing, shelter, and furniture of the people, would be 
abundantly furnished at home, yet the immensely in- 
creased exports of the country might be brought back, 
partly in commodities necessary for the currency, for 
the manufactures, and for the general improvement of 
the country; and partly in those luxuries which, brought 
from afar, and at a great cost, were once awarded to one 
sex only, but are now sought after as ornaments by that 
human vanity which seems common to the wealthy of 
all the human race. What harm shall come to the na- 
tion from the indulgence of this vanity? Why may not 
the imported apes and peacocks of foreign regions grat- 
ify the Solomons of our times, as they seem to have 
gratified those of antiquity ? 

What injury, I repeat the interrogatory, what injury 
could be suffered by these plantation States from such a 
condition of our country! Nay, sir, would not the de- 
mand for every other product of land call much labor 
from the culture of their staples; and, by diminishing 
their quantity, ænhance their price? Would it dimin- 
ish their commerce? They claim the whole commerce 
of the country now as their own, because, as they tell 
us, their products furnish the material for it? and with- 
out these products, they say, we could neither import 
from other countries, nor draw a revenue from that im- 
portation. Beitso. Would not their products then be 
the material, not only of our increased commerce, but 
also of our greatly augmented manufactures? No in- 
jury, therefore, can come, no loss can happen, to these 
plantation States, from that system of policy which could 
bring the consumption of all their staples within the 
limits of our own country. 

Does this commerce all appertain to the South? Is 
it, as we are so often told on this floor, the gift of God to 
them alone? Let us admit that it is truly so. What has 
the protection of this commerce, this gift of the Creator 
to the plantation States, cost the whole nation? A fair 
answer to this question might induce those States, if 
justice now have any influence among them, to consider 
what claims other States might have on this nation for 
the protection of their staple productions. 

What, then, has this commerce cost the nation? For 
what'purpose do we keep a navy in every sea and on every 
ocean? Surely it cannot be that we may exhibit the 
emblem of our Dae to the eyes of foreign nations. No, 
sir, it is, that when the stars and stripes arise on the 
ocean and spread over the fleets of our commerce, those 
fleets may move on the great highway of nations with per- 
fectisecurity. This navy has cost, since the establishment 
of this Government, somewhat more than $108,000,000- 

-` What was the cause and the object of the last war? 
It was not made because our territory wgs invaded. It 
was not for the protection of our agriculture or manu- 
facture: it was for our our commerce ; for the freedom 
of the seas; for the protection of that commerce which 
the plantation States claim exclusively as their own. No 
man can fairly estimate the cost of that war, for the pro- 
tection of that commerce, at a sum less than $200,000,000. 

The causes of the revolutionary war- were of a mixed, 
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” character; but one of them was for the right to regulate 
our own commerce. The cost of that war never can be 
estimated, because a small part only of that cost can be 
reduced to dollars and cents. The victory was won, 
not by. treasure, ‘but by suffering, by privation, by toil, 
valor, noble daring, and by profuse effusion of blood. 

So much has been done for the protection of com- 
meree; for that commerce which those States, so hostile 
tothe protection of the labor of all other States, claim 
. and-call their own; that commerce, truly, without 

whieh most of their labor must have been useless, and 
most of their rich staples have perished in their fields. 
Who, in the protection States, has opposed this system 
for their protection, defence, and security? Who does 
not regard our navy not only as the ‘protection of this 
commerce, but as the boast and glory of our country? 

Is the navy the only arm of our defence which is 
stretched out to protect the great interests of these 
plantation States? Where are the several portions of 
our army? Who are protected by our troops? Notthe 
landholders or the manufacturers of the North. I for- 
bear detail. I might call up -reminiscences which no 
American ever can realize, without the most agonizing 
sympathy and horror. Who has questioned the consti- 
tutionality of this employment for this protection? 
Who has intimated that this Union was not formed that 
standing armies might not be furnished to guard the 
capitalists against the insurrectionary spirit..of their 
own labor in any part of our country? No man—no 
man, sir, in any one of those States which require for 
their capital and their labor the protection of laws only, 
but not of enlisted troops and public arms. What, 
then, can be more anomalous in any nation, where so 
pany millions have been and continue to be expended 
by the whole for protecting the industry of some part 
of the twenty-four States, and yet any of those States 
so protected should be so hostile to a system of laws for 
the ck deg of commerce, calculated and fitted, with- 
out other expenditures, for protecting equally the in- 
dustry of the whole? 

We are told by the South Carolina theory that this 
regulation of commerce, that impost duty on commodi- 
ties imported into our country, is a flagrant violation of 
the eternal rights of foreign commerce given by God 
himself to all mankind. Let us for a moment examine 
this theory. Is not the territory of every nation exclu- 
sively its own; and ean foreigners enter that territory 
without permission? Individual territory is sacred, 
Enter the field of any man and you trespass. The 
knocker on of every door warns men not to go into the 
house without permission, Is national territory less 
sacred? State territory, while lands, waters, and high- 
ways, would not have been common to all the citizens of 


any of the other States, had not the people, by their’ 


constitution, made them so. 

Eternal right of commerce? What isit? The eternal 
right of all men to do what no man cav do but by the 
consent of some other men. Adam Smith says, “man is 
atruckling, trading animal ;” but he never pretended 
that any one man had the eternal right to trade away his 
saddle for any.other man’s horse, until the other man 
aret, consented to the trade, and agreed to the terms 
of it. : 

All commerce is, therefore, conventional. Every indi- 
vidual of the human race has.a rightto consent to make 
any exchange ; he can, therefore, refuse to make it, or fix 
the terms on which alone he will make it. Have nations 
less power than individuals? Has the one the right to 
eonsent or refuse to trade or make the terms on which 
he will trade; and can nations be compelled to trade 
whether they will or not? Is the territory of a nation’ 
sacred, and can no foreigner enter it without permis- 
sion? Can such foreigner enter the ports of such na- 
tion without such permission, provided he carry with 
him a gargo of cotton and woollen cloths, or hard-. 
ware 
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Tf there can be no commerce between nations, without 
the consent of both, then either may refuse, or may fix 
the terms of such commerce. If the United States be a 
nation, they can consent to commercial intercourse with 
other nations, and can, therefore, refuse such consent, or 
fix the terms of it. This nation can moreover Consent, 
and agree that foreign nations may send their commo. 
dities to our market, if they will pay an entry, aspecific 
or ad valorem duty. It was so agreed by the law of 
duly 4, 1789, : 

So it can disagree to intercourse with any nation, ss 
was done by the non-intercourse Jaw with Great Britain, 
So it can withhold its consent to citizens of the United 
States to go abroad with their ships for commercial in- 
tereourse with any foreign nation. This was done by 
the fifteen months’ embargo of 1807. If this nation ean 
interdict all exportation, by prohibiting the departure of 
ships from our ports, or can prohibit all importation, by 
interdicting the entry of ships at those ports, then it 
can exclude the importation of any commodities by any 
other regulation of commerce. It can exclude the. cot- 
ton wool of all other countries, to promote the growth 
of it in our own; or the cotton cloth of any country, to 
encourage the consumption of our cotton wool, and the 
manufacture of cotton cloth in these United States, 
Both of these were done by a regulation of impost in. 
1816. 

The United States as a nation, and because they area 
nation, may prohibit a whole branch of commerce. Thus 
the whole foreign slave trade was prohibited, The 
power to do this was not derived from the nature of this 
trade, but from that constitution which made these 
United States a nation. Men may say that this trade 
was immoral, and so prohibited by the laws of nature, 
and the United States did no more than affix a punish- 
ment to a violation of natural law. I do not stand here 
to speak in defence of that nefarious traffic, or to remove 
one shade from the color of a commerce which has for 
so many centuries darkened the character of the chris- 
tian world. If the foreign slave trade was not prohibi- 
ted by the laws of the United States because God him- 
self had, before that law was enacted, placed his pro- 
hibition upon it, under the great moral laws of the uni- 
verse, then, if the domestic slave trade should ever be 
practised in our country, what law, either sacred or 
civil, could sanction or sustain the traffic? No, sir; the 
prohibition of the-foreign slave trade was made by the 
United States as a nation, and, because they are a nation, 
they had the power to make that prohibition. Where 
then is this eternal right of foreign commerce? ‘This 
right of all men to trade when, and where, and with 
whom they please? a 

The new race of statesmen in the anti-protection 
States regard the United States as a kind of semi-nation, 
a quasi community not endowed with power to make 
the terms'on which foreign nations shall come into this 
country, and vend their commodities in our market. If 
the United States be such a non compos mentis gover 
eignty that they cannot make even one side of this bar- 
gain with nations, they have no power to consent that 
the citizens of other nations should enter the ports òf 
the United States, or that ships laden with foreign tom- 
modities should enter them; nor can they do this any 
more than an infant or an idiot eould consent that hs 
neighbor might plough up his meadows, or cart chip 
stone from his quarry on to bis garden. © 0 0455 

It will not be pretended that the right to agree to the 
intercourse of foreign commerce is among the reserve: 
rights of the States or of the people; or that any.of these 
States can make any such agreements, or that they can be 
made by the people individually. If, therefore, States 


have not this power, there can be no foreign commercial 


intercourse with this country, unless it be such intercourse 
as may be had between two individuals, when one petty 
only makes all the contracts... Putthe question in what 
shape you will, it comes to this at last. If the United 
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pay to thema like bounty whenever they purchase those 
fabrics? for truth will not be changed to falsehood by 
crossing the Atlantic. If protecting systems of laws give 
a bounty to manufacturers in one country, then must 
they give a bounty to them in all countries wherever 
such systems are establishéd. - What nation of the earth 
‘does not by such laws protect the labors-of its own peo- 
ple? What fabric of the human hand, aided by the axe, 
-the saw, the chisel, the spindle, the loom, the forge, can 
we import, and from what country where human laws 
have not, and do not protect human industry? If these 
laws give a bounty to the producers of these fabrics, no 
man who buys and uses them can escape the payment of 
it. Go thou, lord of a thousand slaves, and purchase 
thine apparel, thy furniture, thy équipage, from the Rus- 
sian, the German, the Frenchman, the Englishman; let 
these foreigners share'thy wealth and enjoy thy bounty; 
but give thy own countrymen, whose labors, whose arms: 
protect thee and thy fortunes; yes, give them thy bit- 
ter execrations, and carry in thy dreams War and devas- 


States be a nation, then, as a nation, they can consent-to 
foreign commerce; but, if they be not a nation, they can- 
not consent, and then there ean legally be no-such com- 
merce. If the people of this.country: be not a nation, 
ships cannot be cleared out from our ports, our flag is 
no lawful protection, the ships of our navy are mere 
corsairs, and: we ourselves are but a nest of pirates. 

By the theory of South Carolina, all the foreign com- 
meree of the United States does, of right, belong to the. 
plantation States, because they produce cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, equal to I know not how much, for the exporta- 
tion of that commerce. It has been seen at what, and 
whose cost, this commerce has been obtained, and at 
what expense it is now annually protected and preserved. 
Do not these facts place these States under some little 
obligation to be at some cost to aid the commerce, and 
to furnish a market for the other agricultural States in 
this Union? This commerce and this market must be 
in this country., For the protection systems of Europe 
exclude from their markets all which either their colo- 
nies or their countries can produce for their own con- | tation into their fields and up to their very firesides. 
sumption. They cannot, and will not, starve their West | Sir, protection, so far from giving a bounty to produc- 
Indies to feed sugar planters in the United States, By | tion, is the only system by-which the consumption of any 
high duties foreign sugar and molasses are excluded from | country can receive the full benefit of a fair competition. 
France and England. Louisiana can sell no molasses or | Let us then inquire what is intended by bounty, what 
sugar. in those markets, ' is protection, what are some of the effects of it, and what 

Neither the farmers, landholders, nor statesmen of Eng- | will probably follow the repeal of all laws enacted in aid 
land, will ever permit the people of that country to be | of it. i . 
dependent on this for bread, or any other necessary of| Bounty is a bestowment of something of value, over 
life. The farmers of the protection States can sell no | and above wages, on any person, for doing any certain 

roduct of their land to England. Themanufacturers of | service, Soldiers receive bounties at times in addition: 
England will certainly never, while they buy their bread | to wages. Agricultural and other societies offer and 
from the farmers of that country, permit those farmers to | give bounties for extraordinary productions, It is 
buy their clothing, and the instruments of their labor, | needless to make further illustration. By what law, 
from the manufacturers of the United States. The great | then, have the United States ever offered or bestowed: 
markets for the products of the land, labor, and capital | a bounty on the manufacturers of this country? It 
of the protection States must be, therefore, the domestic | has been affirmed on this floor, and elsewhere, with so 
market, This market cannot be open to the produce of | much appearance of sincerity, that the American sys- 
the seas, the forest, the cornfield, the manufactory, and | tem gives such bounty, that Ihave been inducéd to: 
not at the same time to that of the plantation. It al- | look through all the laws composing that whole system, 
ready absorbs $10,000,000 in cotton, rice, and tobacco | to find, if possible, the obnoxious section which’ has 
from the plantation States. This market claims what is | made this odious bestowment, and raised all this out- 
given to the foreign market—protection ; the protection | rageous clamor against that system. You will, sir, I 
of laws, not of arms; the protection which shall not cost, | hope, excuse me, if I detain the committee while I run 
but save millions; protection which shall bring the pro- | over these laws, and state truly from them the several 
ducer and consumer together in the same country, place | purposes of their enactment. I may be forgiven for this 
the plough by the loom, the spindle in the neighborhood | labor, because any man might apprehend there was, in- 
of the'cotton field, and relieve the consumption of our | deed, some blaze, some embers, some spark somewhere, 
country from the immense cost which must otherwise | when so many voices were at their highest note with the 
fall on the great staple necessaries of life by the impor- | cry of fire. 
tation of them three thousand miles, Permit me then to look at these statutes, The first is 

Commerce will be equally relieved and extended. In | the law of July 4, 1789: 
place of the raw material, it will export the finished | “ Whereas. it is saat for the support of Govern- 
fabric in a bulk perhaps half as large, and of a fivefold | ment, for the payment of the debts of the United States, 
greater value. Not the necessaries of life, but whatev- | and the encouragement and protection of manufactures 
er is rich in foreign regions, would be brought back in | that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
less onerous but more costly cargoes; and the impost | ported.” Then follows a law laying certain ad valorem, 
ad valorem charged on these importations might, by and specifie duties on certain commodities when import- 
supplying abundant revenue, exempt all needful im-|ed into the United States, and giving a drawback on 
ported commodities from duty, and relieve labor from | dried or pickled fish or salted meat, equal to the duty 
all taxation. ` Sir, the consumption of the country | on the salt eonsumed on such fish or meat. In this law, 
calls aloud for a full market. By labor so relieved | no bounty is given to any manufacturer, 
your home market will be'supplied, will be filled with | |The next revenue law passed August 10, 1790, en- 
all fabrics; with ships, machinery, manufactures of | titled “An act making further provision for the pay- 
leather, of fur, of wood, of wool, cotton, hemp, | ment of the debts-of the United States.” This act de- 
iron, The greatest market is always: made the cheap- | clares the former great preamble “to encourage’ and 

, St by the greatest competition, Men will sell cheap- | protect manufactures.” It-increasés the rate of duties, 
er, rather than export their productions. to foreign | pledges the revenue for the payment’ of the debts of 
countries, 6 the United States, but offers no bounty to any manufac- 

To all this we hear from the-anti-protection States the | turer. ue 
cry of bounty paid to New England manufactures by this} The next law of impost was passed May 2, 1792, “to 
system of protection. It must never be forgotten that | raise a sum of money for defence of the frontiers, and for 
protection to the producer is protection to the consumer. | other purposes.” Duties were increased; appropriation 

gland gives protection to her manufacturers. How has | made for protection of the frontiers, but no bounty giv- 

her commerce extended under it? Do Enghsh consumers | en to manufacturers, f 
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June 5, 1794, an act was passed, “laying certain du- 
ties on snuff and refined sugar.” Here was no bounty 
given to manufacturers. On the ‘th of the same June, 
a bill passed, “ laying additional duties on imports.” It 
increased duties ad valorem as well as specific, but gave 
no bounty to any manufacturer. The revenue derived 
from this act, and all the others, is pledged to the sink- 
ing fund. 

Additional duties were laid by an act of. January 29, 
1795; by another, March 3, 1796; another, March 3, 
1797; another, July 8, 1797; another, March 2, 1799; 
another, March 7, 1800; another, March 23,1804; ano- 
ther, March 27,1804; another, March 8, 1807; another, 
March 4, 1808; and another, adding one hundred per 
cent. to all existing impost duties, was passed July 1, 
1812. The revenue arising from all these laws is, by 
them, or by other laws, pledged to the support of Gov- 
ernment, or payment of national debt; but not a cent 
of it is offered or promised as a bounty to manufacturers. 

In 1816, when the war was ended; when the South, 
deeming it needful to encourage the consumption of 
their cotton, excluded that of the East Indies from the 
United States; when the word tariff was first introduced 
into our revenue laws; when the South first introduced 
the minimum principle into “a bill to regulate duties 
on imports and tonnage ;” even then no bounty was re- 
quested or proposed to be given to manufacturers; no, 
not then, nor by the law of 1824, or of 1828. 

Sir, by no law in your statute book is any such bounty 
given; by no petition, ever offered to Congress, was a 

rayer for such a bounty ever made, Why, then, are 
Souther planters told that they pay a tax of forty per 
cent. on all their cotton sent abroad to market, and that 
Northern manufacturers receive this tax in a bounty 
paid to them on their products by the provisions of the 
tariff? Sir, a man who knows but as much concerning 
our revenue and appropriation laws as Balaam’s ass 
knew concerning the mysteries of prophecy, would 
never make such an allegation, unless he intended to 
agitate his country by the propagation of falsehoods. 
Do men wish to understand the true effect of the reve- 
nue system on the labors of the nation? They may 
easily learn what is meant by encouragement, what by 

rotection; and how utterly different they are from 
bounty or taxation. 

Impost is a duty, a toll placed upon foreigners, when 
their productions are brought, either by themselves, 
their agents, or the purchasers of them, into our market 
for sale. This toll the foreigner. pays for the privilege 
of coming to our market; and such tolls, to a greater or 
lesser amount, are exacted from all foreigners when they 
go into the markets of other nations. If the demand for 
his products be great in the market, or the supply be 
not abundant, he may add this toll to the price of his 
product, and thus be reimbursed for that expense. 
Otherwise it will be, if the supply be abundant, or the 
demand small; for he may not then be able to sell if he 
add the toll or duty, and, therefore, he must abide by 
the loss of it, 

When the American citizen goes into our market with 
his cotton, rice, tobacco, breadstuffs, provisions, or manu- 
factures, no impost, no duty, no toll is exacted of him for 
this privilege. This. is precisely the condition of the 
foreigner and the citizen.in our. market, as marked out 
by the provisions of those laws which are called the Amer- 
ican system, You exact a toll from the foreigner, you let 
the native go in freely. It is a tax on the one, but who 
can call ita bounty to the other? The native comes to 
the market without paying or being paid for coming. 
By a bounty, he would not only be exempted from a 
toll, but he would be paid for coming to market. 

This toll on the foreigner is an encouragement to the 
native to come to the market; because he comes there ina 
better condition, by the full amount of the toll paid by the 
foreigner. For they must both sell at the same price, if 


their commodities are of one kind, and of equal ality 
This encouragement will continue so long as the for- 
eigner can reimburse himself. by his sales in our market 
for the amount of the toll of bringing his commodities to 
market, and of their original cost. This state of en- 
couragement was begun by the law of July 4, 1789: 
it continues now, in respect to many commodities sup. 
plied to our market, in part from foreign and in part 
from domestic production. 

It will be said that this duty, or toll, is a quasi bounty, 
because it may raise the price of the domestic, which 
pays no toll, to an equality with that of the foreign com- 
modity, which pays a toll on entering the market. A 
very short review of the history of manufactures in our 
country will satisfy all men that no benefit from this 
cause has, till very lately, if ever, accrued to those who 
have established them, I will, sir, call your attention 
to no other branches than the production of cloth by 
machinery moved by steam or water power, This mode 
of manufacture was invented in England during our re- 
yolutionary war, and was brought into the United States 
ata time not much different from the law of July 4, 
1789. No man will suppose that cloth made by the 
wheel and distaff could be sold in market with that pro- 
duced by the new machinery, Both in theold and the 
new method of manufacture, England, for many years 
after this period, brought to our market cloths with 
which nothing produced in this country could come 
into any competition. If, since 1816, our coarse cottons, 
or, for the last seven years, some of our woollens, have 
equalled English fabrics, we have, in price, lost ten or 
fifteen per cent. by an overwhelming partiality in our 
own country for foreign produetions. If then, foreign 
fabries have sold in our markets at a price increased in 
amount, by a sum equal to the duty or toll paid on bring- 
ing those fabrics into market, the domestic manufacturer 
took no benefit from that augmented price, because his 
fabrics, though of the same kind, were of inferior quality; 
and the excellency of the foreign, by comparison, en- 
hanced the inferiority of the domestic fabric, and there- 
by diminished, not increased the price. In addition to 
this, when, after years of toil and competition, the domes- 
tic production has arrived to some degree of excellence, 
the forcigner puts him behind in the race, merely be- 
cause his fabric is “ homespun,” while that of the other 
is “ boughten.” 

For another reason, the home manufacturer has rea- 
lized no pecuniary benefit from this encouragement, this 
“ quasi bounty.” The first invented machinery was im- 
perfect, as wellin the pattern as in the finishing, When 
it was introduced into this country and into France, the 
course of competition began; and from that time to this, 
human invention has been tasked for new and improved: 
models, These, when found more perfect and produe 
tive, have thrown all former machines out of use: and 
the profits of years have thus been consumed in carrying 
the art forward to perfection. 

Nor has this been all; the spirit of enterprise and ad- 
venture, produced by this system of production, has 
often engaged in collateral speculations or in over-pro- 
duction, both alike ruinous to a sound, healthy, and 
prosperous condition of trade and business. What are 
all the benefits resulting to manufacturers from imagi- 
nary bounties, compared with the losses which seem, as 
if from necessity, to fall upon them by the inherent 
perils of this gigantic system of production, by the ageney 
of steam engines and waterfalls? ae 

Notwithstanding all the losses, obstructions, and em- ` 
barrassments, encountered by American manufacturers, 
they have so perfected their skill and machinery, that 
they can now piace in our market some fabries of no 
greater original cost, and of perfection, in both texture 
and other parts of workmanship, equal. to: those placed 
there by the foreigner. In this condition of the trade; it 
is admitted that when thesupply and demand in thehome 
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fairly adjusted to each other, and that sùp- | has been shown; and it remains to illustrate what is 
eae ate part from foreign, and in part from | meant by protection. What was intended by that word, 
domestic production, each part of that supply will com-| when it was used in the great and original impost law 
mand the same price. So long, therefore, as the duty of July 4, 1789? What did they intend to do for the 
or toll is kept by the provisions of the law at.a rate industry of our country, when they proposed to place 
which does not exclude the foreigner from the market,.| duty or toll on foreign products, so as to give protection 
the American manufacturer will save in the sale of this | to that industry, or any branch of it? Sir, they intend- 
fabric the amount of the duty or toll which the foreigner | ed to give the domestic market to: that industry, and 
must pay. If the market price fully reimburse the toll | to give the home producers entire protection against 
to the foreigner, then will the American receive a grea- the competition of foreigners; and to the? whole con- 
ter profit than the foreigner, by at least the whole| sumption of the country entire protection against the 
amount of the duty or toll. This greater profit is no burden of encouragement, ; .. 
bounty, though it may be as great a benefit tothe man-| Do, sir, but take the trouble to examine the condition 
ufacturer. It is that encouragement, offered by the laws | of our market, in respect to all such domestic products 
to every branch of American industry, where they have | as alone supply that market, because all foreign pro- 
placed such a duty on foreign products of the same kind, | ducts of the same kind are excluded from it by protec- 
as permits them to be brought into market, and sold at tion, and we shall then more perfectly see the true nature 
at a price which will reimburse that duty or toll to the | of this protection. The whole domestic market is given 
foreigner. This encouragement is, therefore, not pecu- | to the cotton, rice, tobacco, breadstuffs, and provisions 
liar to manufactures, It extends to cotton, rice, tobacco, | of our own country.. Here is no competition with fo- 
sugar; to every product by which the market has been reigners; no augmented price by encouragement; and 
go supplied by the domestic and foreign producers, that | no burden upon the consumption of the country, in 
one has been reimbursed the duty or toll, and the other | consequence of such encouragement. The same market 
received an equal price for his products, This encour- | is also supplied with domestic nails, shoes, boots, hats, 
agement is, in this state of any trade, a burden to the cabinet ware, carriages, coarse cottons, steam engines, 
consumption of the country; and it is, in some condi- | and many other products, Competition in our market 
tions of the market, a burden equal to the amount of | with foreigners has ceased on all these ; there is no aug- 
the duty or toll placed by the law on the foreign pro-| mentation of price by any duty or toll paid by them; 
duet. and consumption is relieved from the burden of such 
Would you remove this burden, this encouragement, augmentation, which once might have given encourage- 
this quasi bounty, by reducing the duty, the toll, on the | ment to these various producte. Protection has secured 
products of foreigners to twelve and a half to fifteen per | the market to domestic production; but it has taken 
eent. when brought into our market? You may, by | from it encouragement, and thereby relieved consump- 
doing so, diminish, you cannot remove the burden ; but | tion from that burden. It should never be forgotten 
ou will the more certainly fix it upon the consump- | that protection, instead of placing a burden upon our 
tion of the country. Will not the foreigner, who pays consumption, removes one from it, and, in place of 
fifteen per cent. toll only, be more likely to obtain such | continuing to domestic producers the benefits of foreign 
a price in our market, as will repay to him the amount, | competition, brings in domestic competition to the relief 
than he would be to reimburse himself if he paid a toll | of domestic consumers, Before requesting attention to 
of thirty per cent.? In which case, too, would the do- | any illustration of the effects of protection, it may be 
mestie produce be most likely to sell, in the same mar- | proper to inquire how it may by impost laws be secured. 
-ket, at a price equal to that obtained by the foreigner, e rate of duty which will give protection to some 
and thereby to realise the encouragement of quasi products, will give none to others, Such heavy bulky 
bounty? Truly, sir, those politicians who tamper with | products. as are of costly transportation, and are abund- 
this subject, will find that, by diminishing the duty or | antly produced in our own country, may be protected, 
toll, they cannot remove the burden or the encourage- | and have the domestic market exclusively secured to 
ment. them, by a low rate of duty or toll placed on foreign 
They can be removed by two methods only, The one | products of the same kind when brought to the same 
is, by repealing all laws which impose a duty or toll on | market. Such are’ breadstuffs, provisious, cotton, and . 
those products which are supplied to our market by both | tobacco. The duty on these runs from fifteen to forty 
foreign and domestic production. This would, at once, | per cent.; but aided by our own soil and climate, and 
end the encouragement and the burden, and stay the | their nature, they would be perfectly protected, and 
strife of tongues concerning this bounty and taxation. | exclusively hold our market, under a much lower rate 
This, however, was not the purpose of the statesmen of | of impost. If, however, the region of Texas be rapidly - 
July 4, 1789, when they, by impost enactments, institu- | peopled, under the present laws of Mexico, that coun- 
ted a system not only of encouragement, but of protec- | try, cultivated by the owners themselves of the soil, 
tion, They must have foreseen that, under the progres- might, grow cotton at a much cheaper rate than the 
sive operation of these laws, a condition of the market | United States, and a higher rate of duty thereby would 
would soon arise in many things, and ultimately in all, be required to exclude their cotton from our market, 
very different from that of encouragement. They must | and secure it by perfect protection, as it is now secured, 
have known that, when duty or toll should be raised so į to the cotton growers of the United States. 
high that the foreigner could have no expectation that} Products grown in this country only are protected by 
he could ultimately reimburse himself for the original | soil or climate, or peculiar atmosphere. Such are sea isl- 
cost of his commodity, together with the cost of carry- | and cotton, : 
ing it to our market, and the duty or toll paid for en- The products of other countries, not requiring great in- 
tering the market, he would relinquish all further at-| dividual capital, or joint stocks, must be excluded from 
tempt to supply that market, and leave the whole sup- | our market, and our own products of the same kind pro- 
ply of it to the industry of our own country, and the tected by a higher, but they do not for this purpose re- 
competition of our citizens, In this condition of the | quire the highest rate of duty or toll. Of this kind are 
market, the duty or toll would cease to be encourage- shoes, boots, hats, leather, saddlery, cabinet ware, and 
ment to domestic industry, and, by securing the whole | carriages. 
market to that industry, would be what those states-| Tt should never be forgotten that the labor of different 
men intended it should be, protection. This is the other | countries could rarely come in competition, unless by the 
method in which the burden and benefit of encourage- | instrumentality of capital. The wars of trade are the 
ment can be removed. wars of capital for the markets of the world. Merchants 
What then, sir, is protection? What encouragement is, | seldom engage in these conflicts, because, when com- 
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mercial regulations exclude them from one kind of trade, | and genial climates of our country, 


they can easily turn their capital to another. It is not so 
with the manufacturers, who employ great capitals, for 
it is difficult, if not ruinous, for them to change their 
capital from one trade to another—from cloth to hard- 
ware, or from hardware to cloth. et 

The products of other countries, therefore, requiring 
great capital, or the union of great capital for their man- 
ufacture, require the highest rate of duty. or toll for ex- 
eluding them from our market, and giving the possession 
of that market to our own domestic productions. Of this 
kind are cottons, white or printed, woollen cloths, hard- 
ware, and cutlery. Of the manufactures of England, an- 
nually produced, amounting to £128,000,000, not Jess 
thar 80,000,000 are of these great staples. The owners 
of capitals employed in these branches of production 
can, by annually sacrificing a very small per centage in 
a war for markets, ruin the productions: of other coun- 
tries. The surplus products of these capitals now on 
hand are immense, and if thrown into our market to be 
sold at any price, for they must be sold or deteriorate, our 
domestic productions must be utterly overthrown. It is 
true some of these fabrics are more, some less perishable. 
Woollens and eutlery are most so; for, in respect to 
these, it may truly be said, “the moth and the rust cor- 
rupt.” Linens and cottons are more durable, and might 
lie in our market for years. You recollect, sir, the old 
Scotch proverb—the Saying of a people wise in all mat- 
ters of human thrift: . 


“ He who lays up wool, lays up sand; 
But he who lays up flax, will buy land.” 


What amount of impost duty or toll will give protee- 
tion to the domestic industry of our country? In general 
it will be true that the market may be secured to our 
own production by such a rate of impost as, when the 
foreigner shall have sold his fabrics in our market, and 
paid the cost of importation and the cost of entry, he 
will have nothing left to cover the cost of production, 

` This rule is founded on the principle that no man will 
send his goods to any market with the certainty of a 
total loss. To this rule, however, there is one well known 
exception. The rich and powerful cloth manufacturers 
of England have waged a war against the much less 
wealthy manufacturers of the United States. It is a war 
for the market of our country. It is a war of extermina- 
tion. They intend to give no quarter. If, by aid of their 
friends on this side of the water, they triumph, either by 
mining through the custom-house, or, after a breach is 
made in our old walls of protection, by rushing in 
by storm, they will not fail to reimburse them- 
selves by levying what taxes they please on our un- 
defended consumption. Such is the state of supply in 
our market by England and by the United States, and 
such also is the amount of capital owned by the English 
and by the American manufacturers respectively, that 
these foreigners can, in a few years, and by the sacrifice 
of a small part only of their capital, exhaust the entire 
capital vested in the manufactures of this country. They 
can, unless—yes, sir, unless we have the wisdom and the 
patriotism to preserve our country, by establishing such 
laws as shall secure perfect protection to every part of 
“our national industry, : aes 

Let this be remembered. The labor of the nation must 
be protected as a whole. It will never be endured by 
the American people, that one portion of industry in our 
country sliall securely enjoy the market undisturbed by 
foreign competition; while other parts are continually 
exposed to invasions from abroad, and compelled to fight 
for mére existence. In the South, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
sugar, are surrounded and secured by protection. The 
iron market is, in the middle States, guarded, and their 
iron masters secured, as if by a wail of iron. Why 
should the same system of laws secure the cotton fields 
of one region, and sacritice the flocks of another? Why 
should the raw material, the great staple of the blan 


be perfectly: protec. 
ted, and the cotton and woollen fabrics of New Backes 
be left exposed to the perpetual inroads of foreign im- 
portations? 

This protection is not demanded for the sole benefitot 
domestic producers, but equally for the benefit of the 
consumers. It secures to the one a steady market, at 
home, and to the other all the advantages of a steady 
competition in that market. What, then, we may in the 
next place inquire, are the effects of. protection on the 
production and on the consumption of any country} 
What have they been, what must they continue to be, 
in our own? Domestic competition is the great effect: of 
protection, of securing to the home producers the home 
market. Competition secures the consumption of our 
country against any increasing price, made by adding to 
the domestic product that amount of impost, duty, or 
toll, by which the market is protected from the products 
of foreigners. This has hitherto been the effect of com- 
petition in regard to every domestic product perfectly 
protected. Raise, if you please, the tonnage duty on 
foreign ships in the coasting trade from fifty cents to fifty 
dollars a ton, would the shipbuilders of the. United States 
be enabled thereby to add that amount to the prices of 
that fabric, sò useful in its nature, so indispensable to 
T maritime country? Add five hundred per cent, to 
the duty on coarse cottons, on cotton wool; on nails, hats, 
shoes, boots, window glass, satinets, cabinet ware, car- 
riages, and no addition could be made tothe price. Wh 
not? Adam Smith tells us, and the South Carolina 
philosophers tell us, that “ every addition to impost, 
duty, or toil, on any foreign product, enables the home 
producer to add an equal amount to the price of his pro- 
duet.” If this cm be done, why is it not done? The 
duty is in some things equal to the selling price in our 
market, Is that duty a part of that price? If 80, cani ` 
the production be any part of it, when the duty is equal 
to the whole? The truth is, in a condition of encourage- 
ment, when foreign goods are fairly imported and fairly: 
sold, duty may be a part of the selling price; but ina 
condition of protection, when all fair importation has 
ceased, duty is not any part of price. Why isit not? 
Competition does and Forever must and. will prevent all 
such addition. 

Competition will not only exclude any such addition 
to price, but its direct tendency is to reduce, and it has 
reduced, the price of all protected products to perhaps 
the lowest rate at which they can be produced. and 
brought to any market: This competition not only re- 
duces the price when numerous producers come into the 
market together, but it has given birth to all those in- 
ventions which have diminished the cost of production. 
By these not only is much labor saved, but the rapidity 
of fabrication is increased, and useful products abundani- 
ly multiplied. . i 

Some of the wisdom of South Carolina has told us that 
manufactures have not been reduced in price since 1816: 
Money, they say, is not half so plenty as it was in that 
year, and therefore it is of twice as much value. Thus, 
when we sell nails for five cents a pound, and coarse 
cotton cloth for six cents a yard, this oracle pronogn+ 
ces. it a deception, and assures. the world that we sell: 
nails at ten and the cottons at twelve. Let it be.86;- 
since we have so heard it from the tripod of the South: 
The currency we know is now uniform and of equal: 
value in the plantation and in the manufacturing 
States. We buy and sell nails, cloth, and cotton, with’ 
dollars and cents of precisely equal value.. If then 
when we sell onr coarse cotton eloth for six; wereally 
get twelve cents, it must be true that when thë planter, 
as he may now, sells his cotton wool for ten‘ cents- a 
pound, he really gete twenty. His staple-lias: not Been 
reduced in value or real price. It js a pecuniary delusion. ` 
Money has doubled in value, and he gets.as-much for his 
cotton at this time as he did in 1816, when Mx: Lowndes: 
and Mr. Calhoun introduced and’ established: the’ gréat 
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; wool annually equals nearly thirty millions; and the 
cloths wrought in households, and in manufactories, 
amount in value to not less than sixty millions of dol- 
lars. f 

Such an interest must not be-lost in a country like 
this. It must be protected. England and the coadjutors 
of England have devoted it to destruction. It seems in- 
tended that it should follow in the wake of the West 
India trade; and, according to one of the bills on our 
table, perish by the same hand. Has not that his first 
exploit earned fame enough for one man? It will never 
be forgotten, “while the sea rolls a wave.” Must he 
also sacrifice our sheep, together with our ships, to this 
his own god of the ocean? 

He did not learn this in the Kinderhook school. That 
he found there no estimation of national honor, is not 
wonderful ; for men seldom keep a price of current 
commodities in which they never deal. He must, never- 
theless, have fourid there a great regard for sheep. The 
master of that school had a special care for his own 
flock, if not for the fleeces of other men; and it is well 
remembered how anxiously he urged the holding of the 
Harrisburg convention, for the purpose of protecting 
that flock? Would he have permitted this treasury 
knife to be put to the throat of that flock? No sir, not 
until he had been well paid for it. Was that done at 
Baltimore? Not unless Virginia shall duly honor his 
Albany draft. 

Sir, the treasury tariff is more than a knife. It isa 
consuming sword, whetted for the slaughter, and will, 
if by our enactment of it, put into British hands, destroy- 
ing more than one hundred milions of property, earned 
by hard labor, preserved by careful economy, and now 
used for the most needful purposes, by the very best men 
in the nation. I know this House must and will reject 
this treasury tariff; but that is not enough; for nothing 
short of perfect protection can preserveit; and none but 
bad men can dream, much less believe, that such men will 
live satisfied in a nation which refuses that protection, 
when it costs nothing, and at the same time gives a pro- 
tection to others, at the annual cost of many millions. 

Why, after all, sir, do we stand here debating the ex- 
pediency of any system of Jaws? Has not the same 
oracular sapience who has in this Hall brought into light 
so many “splendid miracles” of wisdom, finally and tiat- 
ly told us that we cannot create wealth by legislation? 
Jt is, ] presume, because. we cannot legislate cotton, rice, 
or tobacco; or enact grass, corn provisions, or manufac- 
tured fabrics. Sir, fences will not cultivate the soil; 
but, nevertheless, most farmers build them. That little 
island, in the quiet waters of Narragansett bay, which # 
has given its-name to the State honoring me with a seat 
in this Hall; that island,so dear to all dwellers upon it, 
and so lovely in the eyes of all travellers; that island, 
I say, sir, is by walls so separated into highways, and 
farms, and lots, that these fences have cost more than 
the soil itself, with all its abundant fertility. The farm- 
ers ofthat island never, as I presume, imagined that the 
building of those stone walls would, without other la- 
bor, make fields of corn, or pastures, meadows, orchards, 
or gardens, They were intended fora protection to 
all the various products which might be cultivated on 
the several parcels of those lands. Could that island 
have been cultivated so as it has been, and is now, or in- 
deed in any profitable manner, without these fences 
for uty of the whole and all parts of the produe- 
tion 

Let it be admitted that legislation cannot create 
wealth; can the same source of wisdom inform us how 
much wealth would have been produced in the world had 
the whole science and art of legislation never been intro- 
duced into it? Legislation, truly, cannot create land, 
or life, or liberty, or any physical production of human 
labor ; but it can and does give that protection without 
which none of these could exist to any useful purpose. 
For we have from the same source received this very 


cotton tariff of that year. The whole clamor excited by 
that oracle is then false, delusive, and an insult to the 
common sense and common honesty of the nation. 

Nay, sir, cotton wool has really increased in value 
since the enactment of that tariff. A pound of cotton 
wool would then exchange for but one yard of coarse 
cotton ; but it will now exchange for one yard and a 
half. Neither ought the planter to complain when his 
staple has, in relation to cloth made from it, advanced 
fifty per cent. in value; he, I say, ought not to complain 
because labor has, in the protection States, advanced in 
relation to the same fabric somewhat more in value. In 
1816, a laborer could obtain for his day’s work four 
yards only of coarse cotton cloth ; but he can now ob- 
‘tain for it from twelve to sixteen yards. : 

Money, Adam Smith says, may vary as a standard of 
value, but labor cannot; its value is uniform and eter- 
nally the same. Competition has doubtless reduced the 
market price of cotton; but the same cause has much 
more reduced the value of the fabrics manufactured from 
that product. i 

It thus appears that the effects of protection are not 
only an entire removal from our consumption of all duty 
or toll imposed on foreign products to secure that pro- 
tection, but also a great reduction in price, necessarily 
resulting from that competition which arises from secur- 

ing the whole domestic market to the productions of our 
own country. Nor is this all; for both facts and rea- 
sonings are abundant to show that this market is sup- 
plied with all protected commodities at a cheaper rate 
than it could, without impost, duty, or toll, be supplied 
with like commodities from any foreign production. 

Where, then, shall we find in our market those cases 
of outrageous imposition, so boldly and so unjustly on 
this floor attributed to our domestic manufacturers? 
When and where have they charged and received the 
Liverpool price for domestic cloths with the duty added 
to that price? Do those planters, who have made alle- 
gation here until the very echoes have learned the lan- 
guage of insolent abuse ; do they, when they sell their 
cotton to those manufacturers, demand the Liverpool 
pries, with the duty of thirty-eight per cent. added? 

o they, when they sell their mannfactured tobacco, 
exact the Richmond price, with the duty of one hundred 
and thirty-eight per cent. added? Why do they accuse 
others of doing what they themselves could never do, 
although they might be knaves, unless their customers 
were at the same time fools? : Sir, does competition 
among planters prevent their adding the amount of the 
protecting duties to the price of their cotton, rice, and 
tobacco; and will not the same competition take from 
the manufacturers the power to add the like duties to 
their fabrics ? g 

The war of the anti-protection planters against the 
American manufacturers of that staple is unjust, unna- 
tural, and, if attended with success, must prostrate and 
destroy an interest more productive than their own. 
The whole cotton production of those seven States does 
not equal twenty millions of dollars annually ; while in 
that time more than thirty-two millions are produced by 
the cotton manufacturing establishments of our country. 
These interests have in themselves no hostility, but na- 
turally travel together, and mutually aid and support 
each other. Do the planters highly prize their cotton 
fields? So do the manufacturers regard their looms, 
spindles, waterfalls, and villages. The South enjoys 
perfect protection of her great interest, but is moving 

eaven and earth to destroy the great and kindred in- 
terest of the North. Be assured, sir, that an interest 
s0 important to the nation must not, will not, cannot be 
sacrificed to Southern cupidity or ambition. 

Sir, in our anxiety to preserve the cotton, we must not 
overlook the woollen trade, This trade is already im- 
mense, and, if protected, must in time rival that of any 
European nation. Already the sheep in our country are 
of a value not less than forty millions of dollars. The 
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civilized aphorism: “Man is a plundering animal.” | lions by domestic manufactures, it is evident that this 
Whether he himself be more or less than one of the race, $60,000,000, at fifteen per cent. for importation, and ff. 
he must admit that against such an animal the protection | teen per cent. for duty, will come into the market a 
of laws is not only just, but absolutely necessary. $18,000,000 over its original cost. 

_ _ Let:us, then, inquire what will be the effects of remov-| At what price will the $80,000,000 furnished by do. 
ing all protection. I do not say all protection by fences on | mestic manufacture come to the consumption of the 
lands, or by laws to preserve life, liberty, and property; | country? If it be admitted, and it is not controverted 
all protection of domestic production by commercial | that our manufacturers can furnish cloth, either cotton 
regulations is here intended. Nor wili I request gen- | or woollen, at as small a cost for fabrication a3 the 
tlenten from the anti-protection States to consider the foreigner, our fabrics do now, and they will then, be 
hundreds of millions of property which must be des- originally no more costly than those of the foreigner. 
troyed, or the utter ruin of some, if not all, the other England would soon take care, by export or other uty, 
States. For, by the South Carolina theory, this is a | that the raw material-of her woollen manufacture should 
question of justice, not of preservation ; as if any thing | not come to our unprotected consumption, as that of 
in a nation could be just which does not intend the pre- | the cotton does not come to it at a lower cost than that 
servation of all, f of our own. ` : 

Suppose the South Carolina project, or some other of | If a yard of English cloth which cost for material and 
the same character, were adopted, and a law were en- | fabric in Yorkshire one dollar, be sold at the New York 
acted, reducing impost duty, or toll on foreign commo- | market for one dollar and thirty cents, then will a yard 
dities admitted into our market to twelve or fifteen, or | of American cloth, of equal material and equal fabric, 
any other per cent. clearly below the rate required for | bring in that market one dollar and thirty cents. There 
the protection of any domestic manufactured fabrics; | can be but one price at the same time for commodities 
what effects would follow? First of all, such a tide of | of the same quality, in the same market. The foreigner 
foreign manufactured importation would rise, and rush | will fix that price; and the domestic manutacturer can- 
into the home market. as would sweep all home produe- | not, if he would, reduce it to the consumer, For the 
tion and home producers out of it. Prices would imme- | merchant ever does, and ever must, sell at the market 
diately fall beow the cost of production in any country. | price, let the cost have been what it may. He cannot 
It is admitted, and therefore intended, that two-thirds, | sell goods of the same qualities at different prices, at 
at least, of all the manufacturers, and perhaps all the me- | different ends of his counter. 
chanics of our country, would be overwhelmed and! The consumption of the nation will, therefore, pay 
ruined by this torrent of importation. Rich men, great | for its domestic supply thirty per cent. above its cost, 
capitalists, could withstand the deluge; for a minor | It will be said that so great profits will call capital to 
part only of their property is vested in these establish- | the trade, and soon reduce them. Do you believe that 
ments. Small men, those of a few spindles; middling | American capitalists, warned as they would be by the 
men of some thousands; and rich men of many thou- | disasters of the last war, will not be cautious of involv- 
sands, but of no other property, must go down with the tor- | ing themselves by disastrous competition in another? 
rent, Whoever has kept alive competition in your mar- | Do they not know that if the foreigner be driven from 
ket, and been satisfied with small profits, will be seen | the market, competition would soon reduce prices and 
no more in that market, Rich men, the foundation of | diminish profits? Admit, however, that profits so great 
whose massy wealth is settled and fixed below the level | would call loudly for capital to join the trade; where 
of any thing which moves in the current of human events, | would it be found? $150,000,000 will have been con- 
would stand on theirown rock unmoved, while hurried by | sumed by the last conflict. This was the savings pa- 
them, men, and buildings, and machinery, and goods, | tiently accumulated by forty years of toil and economy, 
“ Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” If, after such another length of time, there should be 

Perhaps at the end of three years this commercial | another sum accumulated equal to another conflict, then 
war might terminate. In whose favo}? In the com-| another manufacturing war may be waged, if the men 
plete triumph of the foreigner. For, although a frag- | of those times are no more prudent than their predeces- 
ment of our manufacurers would remain, and the great | sors, The victory will be settled, doubtless, as it was 
capitalists who own manufactories might then begin again | before, unless the Government of those times shall be 
to work them, yet foreigners, being in full possession of our | much wiser than it is intended the present shall be. 
markets, would furnish at least two-thirds parts of the} The capitalists will then really receive what they 
supply of those markets. American capitalists, the sur- | could never obtain under a protection of the consump- 
vivors of the war, might supply the other third part. | tion, as well as a protection of the production of the 
These combatants would soon forget their belligerent | country ; and what, to avoid the imaginary payment of 
feelings, and becoming firm friends, look out together | to middling interest men, you will have tru y fixed on 
for reimbursement of their expenditures in the conflict; | your own shoulders, in favor of the opulent. You will 
and thus would draw. from the consumption of our pay to them nine millions.a year, and call it a bounty, 
country which they were then mutually to furnish with | till your heart aches, In God’s name you may be as- 
necessary commodities. The foreigner would supply | sured no man will contradict you. The $90,000,000 of 
much the greatest part, and, therefore, his products | cotton and woollen fabrics consumed by our country 
would govern the market price. To what would that | will then come to its consumption at a cost of twenty- 

rice amount? What would be the elements composing | seven millions over and above the cost of production. 
it? First, the full amount of all the original cost in the | Nine millions will be paid to the United States; nine mil- 
foreign country; second, the commissions, freight, inter- | Jions must, to the mortification of South Carolina, go to 
est, and insurance expended on importation; third, the Old England; and, to balance that calamity, the other nine 
impost duty, or toll, charged for entry of the market, | will, I think, come to New England. This, or a greater 
and selling there. The cost of importation could not burden, will be placed on the consumption of our country 
be less than fifteen per cent., and the duty would doubt- | by destroying protection. A greater will it be, for you 
Jess equal fifteen more, will overwhelm the trade in leather, hats, shoes*and 

The amount of our whole cotton consumption is now boots, glass and cabinet ware, carriages, salt, molasses, 
not less than $40,000,000 annually, and our woollen | and sugar. This might be endured if it did not cosie m 
equals about $60,000,000. -By the South Carolina the- | conflict with our present glorious and progressive system 
ory, we are to grow rich under `a‘ system of making | of equalizing the ownership of the products of labor 
little. for ourselves, and because foreigners can make | and capital. A greater, if any can -be greater, .a pal 
cheaper, importing much from abroad. Suppose, how- | amount evil would fall on our country. A greater Im- 
ever, we import sixty millions, and suppy thirty mil-’ portation of manufactured fabrics must be sustained by 
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xportation of raw material. The cost of the 
ATA of such material abroad for fabrication, 
or to pay for that fabrication, and the foreign duty, if 
any, must all be paid by us who consume these fabrics, 
and paid, too, in addition to the cost of our own duty 


or toll, and of importing them into our own country. | 


For in all exchanges of raw produce for manufactured 
fabrics, made for mutual consumption, between agricul- 
tural and manufacturing nations, the ultimate consumer, 
the agricultural nation, doea, and forever must, pay all 
the expenses of auch exchanges. : . 

This, sir, is the great secret of excessive wealth and ex- 
cessive poverty among different nations. This, sir, fixes 
anew curse, in addition to “ briers and thorns,” upon na- 
tions whe are mere “tillers of the ground.” He, who, in 
pursuit of any fanciful scheme of free trade, or corrupt 
ambition, shall bring this consuming curse upon our coun- 
try, shall be as long remembered in the annals of it as he 
has been who, by-his delinquency, first brought the burn- 
ing blast of God’s indignation upon the earth. Be he the 
Cooper, or any disciple of that English renegade of the 
South, there will be retribution for the deed. 

Once more: whenever the markets of the world, 
pressed by the increased amount of our raw material, 
will not absorb the whole, or will not return: a value 
equal to the amount of our imported fabrics, in what 
shall we pay the balance? In United States stocks? 
That was our resource in former years, but that must 
fail when those stocks are discharged and cancelled. 
Shall we pay in United States Bank stocks, or bank bills? 
The bank is denounced by the same power which sent 
the anti-protection law from the treasury. We must, in 
future years, pay the balance of our over-importations in 
money—in our current coin, or that coin in our banks 
which is the basis of our currency. One dollar in silver sent 
abroad will take out of circulation four dollars; one 
million, four millions; twenty millions, eighty millions, 
When circulation is full; when money is plenty, and 
prices high, imported goods will be sold, and sold by 

ritish prudence on a long credit. As dollars ‘are with- 
drawn from banks to export for payment of foreign ba- 
lances, circulation will shrink, money become scarce, 
prices fall, and payment must be made in a currency at 
twenty-five or fifty per cent. above the contract price. 
A skilful management of this cash balance of foreign 
trade by the nation on which we must be dependent for 
the necessaries of life, will lick up all the small dust not 
before swept away by that trade, and leave the land 
bare, and the people slaves to a few opulent men in this 
and other countries. If any blight more destructive 
than this system of exportation and importation can be 
spread over our country, it must be brought upon us by 
this mildew of extortion. We shall feel the full mean- 
ing of inspiration: “What the caterpillar has not con- 
sumed, the canker-worm shall destroy.” 

The siren song of the agitator has filled the too 
eredulous ear of the South with notes of delusion touch- 
ing diversities of interests in our country, despotism of 
majorities in our Government, and the more than millen- 
nial glories of free trade. 

Sir, in the name of our country, the endeared mother 
of us all, I demand what diversity of interests calls for 
any diversity of protection against foreign nations. One 
great system equally protects all. Like the sunshine, it 
warms every field; like the rain of heaven, it cherishes 
every growth. Who cannot fish, or sail the seas, and 
be protected in his labor? What man choosing to hunt 
or fell the forest may not, under protection, do it in 
safety? Will not the same system of commercial regu- 
lation protect the workshop, the farm, and the. planta- 
tion? Do not the same laws equally fence around by 
protection, and thus secure the whole domestice market 
to the different products of the North and the South, 
and alike spread the bright zodiac, the stars and zones 
of national protection, over whatever portion of those 
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products either may choose to send to the markets of 
other countries? : : oh 

Talk not of a bounty given by protection to. the pro” 
ducts of labor-saving machinery, but look to your own’ 
water-falls; yoke the mighty power of their streams'‘to 
such machinery of your own, and this bounty, if the 
laws give one, will certainly come into your own ‘hands. 

“Who dares to tell the people of the South that they 
cannot do this “ without a long train of disastrous experi- 
ments?” -New England has, at her own cost, made all 
those experiments. Thousands of men there, who, b 
unceasing toil and expenditure, have perfected the whole 
machinery, will give to you the patterns, or will set up 
the works for you, and will be either your partners or 
the instructors of your people, or your laborers, just as 

ou may choose. In five years the white manufagturing 
labsr of the Sottth may compete with that of the North ; 
and then no diversity of production will have left to ag- 
itators the bewitching cant of a diversity of interests; for 
if no war be made on New England by the political econ- 
omists of South Carolina, because the winters of the- 
Sotth will not permit them to make ice and snow storms, 
no war will be threatened against South Carolina by the 
working men of New England, because'the eummers of 
our region will not permit us to grow cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. ae 

For the evis of a republican Government, a Govern- 
ment by the people, by the majority of which, with so 
mighty a pathos, andin terms so just and becoming, they 


‘complain, there is, I do confess, very little probability of 


any adequate remedy. We cannot palter on such a ques- 
tion.. No power on earth can absolve us from the obli- 
gation of those oaths by which we have sworn to sup- 
port the constitution of that republican Government ; 
that Government of the majority which the people of 
the United States, in all their capacities as men, as citi- 
zens of those United States, and as citizens of each State, 
have established for themselvesas a nation, and by which 
they have bound themselves as a nation to guaranty: to 
each portion of themselves, as citizens of each |several 
State,-a like form of republican Government. 

This Government is the model at which the nations of 
the world are looking with admiration and hope.. Most 
Governments in other ages have been, and most Govern- 
ments in other countries now are, minority Governments; 
and men in those regions are now struggling, sword in 
hand, to change the depository of power from one, or the 
few, to the many—-to the majority ; while we, who seem 
to have been sheltered by the visible arm, and directed 
by the audible voice of God himself, would now, like the 
perverse Hebrew, give our worship to the abominations of 
those countries where our fathers were holden in bondage. 

What can we do for the discontented spirits of South 
Carolina? If the people of the United States, regard- 
lesa of the solemn guaranty to secure to every citizen, 
in each State, the benefit. of a Government by the ma- 
jority, should permit any part of the people of that 
State to put themselves under a minority Government, 
would'the other part of those citizens of that State be 
compellable to submit to such Government? Could those 
who-might choose to leave this Government, and make 
themselves a kind of annexment to some minority Go- 
vernment of Europe, if they were a majority, Lsay, how 
could they, by their own principles, compel the minority 
part of the State to go with them? © For the majority 
they say, is a tyrant. 

Should they establish a minority Government of their 
own, call that minority a king, and elect for their mo- 
narch a James the First, and do it by a majority of at 
least one, could that king, with any face of justice, or 
any hope of. success, call on the minority of that State 
to take the oath of allegiance at the foot of his throne, 
or in any other place? Would not that minority name 
that majority a tyranny, and call on the people of the 
United States to fulfil their guaranty ? 
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Tt is not material to ask what response would be made 
to this call; for how, how could South Carolina, thus 
divided. and at war against herself, escape utter ruin? 
I will not, I cannot look at the forms of utter desolation 
and horror. covering ‘her whole region; a region of war, 
a universal battle field. No thought of flight or submis- 
sion; And the last father, who, in the last onset, might 
cleave down his own son, would be left alone in the land 
to do the rights of sepulture to a whole people. Sir, one 
of the-brightest zones is rent from our political zodiac. 
A star of the first magnitude is not in our constellation. 
Let the statesmen of our times well and long deliberate, 
before they fix any principle in our Government, or 
make any issue under it, which eannot be tried other- 
wise than by battle. : 

If any majority do that, urder the forms of the con- 
stitution, which the constitution does nót warrant, and 
the interest of any man or any number of men be there- 
by injured, the people have by that very constitution 
provided a tribunal, than which none can be more in- 
dependent, none is more upright, by which all questions 
touching all such abuses of power, raised between the 
majority and minority, the many and the few, may be, 
must be, peaceably, constitutionally, and justly settled. 
Leave then, sir, leave brute force to brute beasts or to 
barbarous men; but let all men, where christianity and 
civilization are found, adjust and determine their con- 
troversies by the arbitrament of law and justice. 

Of all the claims made by the minority against the 
majority, the most unjust, the most cruel, is the claim 
on them for free trade, - 

Not until all lands, in all climates, yield a return alike 
valuable to human labor; not until that labor shall be 
equally productive in every country; not until all coun- 
tries are equally advanced in the arts of production, and 
equally in possession of the instruments required for 
that production, can the world, without ruin to nations, 

` adopt that system of trade which the Utopian fanatics 
require the majority of this nation to establish. 

God separated the human race into families, tribes, 
nations ;- and that all parts of the earth might be peo- 
pled, he gave to each the great. principles of individu- 
ality, self-preservation, self-defence. 

Free trade is at war with all these principles, and 
would teach: men to look to the labors of other nations, 
in other regions, for that support which God intended 
each ‘nation should draw from its own labor, in its own 
country. ie 

‘Commerce among nations will still have material 
enough for its operations, without any exchange between 
them of the great staple necessaries of life. What na- 
tion could prosper, or remain in a condition of political 
independence, if made dependent for bread, or clothing, 
on any other country? 

. Had England drawn one-half her bread from the 
United States, from the peace of 1793 up-to the com- 
mencement of the long embargo, what would have been 
her fate under the operations of that measure? Precise- 
ly, sir, precisely what the projectors of it, both in this 
country ‘and elsewhere, intended—the subjugation of 
England to France. England never will, and never can 
draw her bread from ours, or any other country, without 
the peril of her political existence. Semi-statesmen in 

- Europe and demii-semi-politicians in other countries may 
curse her corn laws, but English patriots know their 
own interests; and the fanatics of free trade will sooner 
hear that the island is cut adrift and pushing out to sea, 
than that her great system: of protection is repealed. 

“Will you open your ports to all the world, while the 
ports of all the world are closed against you? How can 
you buy more from England unless England will buy 
more from you? Already she buys less of your cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, than you buy of her manufactures; 
and you have a balance annually to pay to her in money. 


Let the maniac spirit of free trade throw open your 
ports, and this balance would grow to a fearful magni- 
tude, and fall on the country like an avalanche. i 

Perfect your system of protection, and it will soon 
melt down and disappear against you; and a new one 
will rise up on your side of the ocean, and against Ev. 
rope. Free trade, sir! it is the meretricious libertine of 
commercial intercourse; protection is the pure matron, 
the chaste mother of domestic comforts. 

What heresy we are doomed to hear! | “Free trade” 
is, under the South Carolina theory, “the true spirit of 
christianity.” To such doctrine we may justly reply in 
the language of one who understood the principles of 
that sublime system quite as well as Dr. Cooper, or his 
disciples. “He who doth not take care of his own, and 
especially of -hig own household, hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.” 

Let not this House deny that faith; let not the repre 
sentatives of this people destroy that protection by 
which alone due provision can be made for that great 
household. Sir, the people claim the right to their own - 
market; the right to be supplied by that market; the 
right to supply it themselves with the products of their 
own industry; and the right, for that purpose, to regu- 
late the admission, or to exclude the entrance of foreign- 
ers and their products, ` 

The revolution was achieved for this. The constitu- 
tion, for these purposes, was established ; -and all the fis- 
cal legislation under that constitution, during forty years, 
has been so contrived, as that it might ultimately pro- 
duce a system of perfect protection to the domestic in- 
industry of the whole country. ` 

Sir, the laws proposed by the several committees and 
by the treasury, unless greatly modified, seem ‘to me, 
some more, some less calculated to repeal the legislation 
and destroy the labors of forty years. They do, for all 
its essential benefits, abolish the constitution, and ren- 
der all the toils and perils of the revolution a useless 
waste of wealth and blood. 

Protection was the great purpose of our fathers in the 
colonies, in the confederation, and in the Union. Pro- 
tection, not from the violence of war or the fear of losing 
blood, not protection from the sword anid of life, but 
protection of their labors, and that they might, under 
the shade of their own institutions, quietly eat the bread 
of toil and contentment. i 

Let not men vainly dream, whatever we of this House 
may do, let none vainly dream that the sons of such fa- 
thers will now, for any fear of what never appalled 
those fathers, and from whom they “inherit no trem- 
bling;” let not, I say, political projectors, or political 
philosophers, vainly dream that those sons, disturbed by 
the “thick coming fancies” of any men, will give up that 
protection so purchased, so sustained, so cherished. 

The evils threatened are well considered; men will: 
not fly from them, who never fled from any thing. They 
will not, certainly they will not, fly from these evils, 
which are told to them, and which they can measure, to 
ills which, accumulating throughout all future time, im- 
agination itself can neither measure nor estimate. > ` 

The evils so fiercely complained of are, as it seems to 
me, not evils of our body politic. The ministry of our 
legislation can give to them no remedy. In them “each 
patient must minister to himself.” In that ministration, 
be assured, they may, from all others, ever command 
the best services of men, the most efficient aids of psti 
otism, and a sympathy as pure and undying as, Ttrüst 
in God, our Union and brotherhood may be imperish- 
able. W 

Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, having next obtained the floor, 
expressed his willingness to give way, if he thought the 
vote on the question would be taken forthwith ~ 

Mr. E. EVERETT said that he wished to hear what 
Mr. J. could urge, but at that late hour, (then six o'clock, 
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and after a sitting of eight hours, it was not to be ex- 
pected that he could do justice to the subject. He there- 
fore moved the committee to rise. > 
The motion was negatived—yeas 60, nays 84. 
Mr.{McDUFFIE observed that it must be obvieus to 
the House that he felt it incumbent on him to reply to 
the various arguments made on the subject before them; 
yet he would forbear doing so, in the hope that the ques- 
tion would be this day disposed of in the committee, 
and, when the subject was brought into the House, he 
would go into details, as other gentlemen would have a 
like opportunity given them, and he entreated the com- 
mittee to come to a speedy decision on the amendments 
before them. 
Mr, JARVIS then again took the floor, but waived his 
right to accommodate so 
Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, who expressed his desire 
to make some explanation in defence of the State of 
which he was a representative, His colleague [Mr. 
Butta] had yesterday stated that Louisiana was a 
republican State, and that, come what would, she would 
stick to the Union. Mr. T. said he rose to confirm what 
his colleague had said, for he had spoken nothing but 
the truth. But, however republican the State really 
was, his friend from North Carolina [Mr. Carson] had 
endeavored to deprive her of her republican character, 
and charged that her Legislature had, in 1814, departed 
from republican principles. Such a charge had been 
heretofore made against the Legislature, but had been 
most improperly made, and had originated altogether 
in miseonception of a cireumstance occurring at the 
time the British army was besieging New Orleans, Mr. 
T, proceeded at-length to detail the circumstances of 
the restraint of the Legislature by the orders of General 
Jackson, by posting sentinels at the door; and he vindi- 
cated, with force and feeling, the people of New Or- 
leans from the reproach that was cast upon them, that 
they were willing to give up and make terms with the 
enemy. He allowed all possible merit to the militia of 
Tennessee and Kentucky for their assistance, but he 
maintained that, only for the neglect that had -been 
committed in not having a depot of arms in New Orleans, 
the people of Louisiana felt so much their own situa- 
tion, that, they were capable and willing to defend 
themselves. He scouted the idea that any people would 
be thought mad enough to contemplate a surrender 
to an enemy, between whom and the town their own 
army lay, whom they could not hope to persuade 
into their measures. The whole charge had originated 
in the misconception of a message delivered by General 
Jackson, who, hearing of such a thing from one of his 
aids, sent a message to Governor Claiborne to inquire 
into it; instead of which the message for inquiry was 
construed into a positive order, and the Legislature had 
a guard placed over them, General Jackson no doubt 
did what was right, in desiring Governor Claiborne to 
have the matter inquired into; and, further, if true, as 
was said, in that event, to blow them all up. He would 
have said the same; for if the charge had been true, 
they could not have been too soon blown up from this 
world into the land of spirits. He knew every man in 
the Legislature, and almost in the State, and could testi- 
fy that the charge made to their prejudice was alto- 
gether undeserved; and he felt it his duty to make this 
explanation at once, as we all know, from experience, 
troth seldom travels such a distance after falsehood. 
After a lengthened explanation into the local affairs of 
the State during the war, Mr. T. said that, with respect 
to the tariff subject, he did not consider it at all as a 
party question. ` 
General Jackson, he said, was, as he [Mr. T.] himself 
was, in favor of a judicious tariff. To promote this ob- 
ject, Mr. T. called on the committee to lend all their aid, 
to bend somewhat to each other, and not even in their 
thoughts to have ideas, much less to speak the language 


in daily utterance in ‘the House, about a. disolution of 
the Union. That was a sentiment he never expected to: 
have heard from any American citizen who enjoyed the 
protection of a constitution which was the envy of the 
world.. Least of all, could he have expected to. hear 
such language in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was too grave a subject for him. It could 
cause no smile upon his lips. On the contrary, it filled 
him with horror and disgust... He hoped, therefore, to 
hear no more about it, and he would conclude by ex- 
pressing his trust that every man would prepare him- 
self for a satisfactory adjustment of the important sub- 
ject, by giving away on the one side all that could be, 
‘and taking on the other what they could get, &e. But 
any thing sooner then even talking about a dissolution 
ofthe Union. Whatever grievances the States, or any 
of them, labored under, could be remedied hereafter by 
conventions, until, finally, all matters would ‘be. made 
right. With these views, he once more entreated mem- 
bers to meet one another.on the subject like honest, sen- 
sible fellows, and not have even.in thought the bursting 
asunder of the bands of this glorious: Union, whieh 
had been attained by the blood and exertions of their 
fathers. 

Mr. CARSON rose, and, in reply to the observations 
of Mr. Tuomas, expressed his satisfaction that the -cir- 
cumstances detailed by him had: placed the conduct of 
the Legislature of Louisiana altogether in a new light. 
He had pleasure in acknowledging that the explanation 
was entirely satisfactory. so much so as to remove the 
impressions which had been made upon his mind as to 
their conduct. 

Mr, JARVIS having obtained the floor a second time, 
gave way in order that the question on the amendment 
might be taken without debate. ; 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, rose, with respect to 
the amendment of Mr. Davis, in his absence, and in his 
name withdrew it. As he knew it was his intention to 
modify it very much, it would be an injustice to have _ 
the question taken on it under these circumstances. | 

Leave being given, the amendment of Mr. Davis was 
withdrawn; thereupon, as the former amendment offer- 
ed by Mr. Jewerr to that amendment fell of course, 

Mr. JEWETT proposed the following, viz. ie 

“In the fifth line of the second section, after the word 
‘whereof, strike out the words ‘at the;’ and in the 
sixth line, strike out the words ‘ place of exportation,’ 
and insert the words ‘in the principal markets of the 
United States ;’ and in the eighth line of the second see- 
tion, strike out the words ‘at the place of exportation,’ 
and insert the words ‘in the principal markets of the 
United States.” 

[This amendment refers to valuations. ] 

The question being taken thereon, the vote stood, 
yeas 46, nays 56. [No quorum.] 

A second count being demanded, . 

Mr. STEWART wished the gentleman from New 
York to give some explanation of his views. 

Mr. JEWETT ssid that his object in introducing the 
amendment was to prevent various. frauds which had 
been committed under the former bill, and which would 
still be perpetrated under the provisions contained in 
the bill from the Committee on Manufactures, which 
directed that the valuation upon which the duties were 
to be rated should be taken at the place of exportation. 
His amendment, if adopted, would render the valuation 
more certain. ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG briefly remarked that there would 
be one practical inconvenience sure to follow from the 
adoption of such an amendment, viz. that the duties on 
the several articles to be imported would be as variable 
as the places were numerous from which they were 1m- 

orted, . ER 
j After some further debate, in which Mr. MARSHALL, 
Mr. STEWART, and Mr, BOULDIN took part, 
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The question: on: the amendment of Mr. Jewett was 
put, and negatived—yeas.76, nays 85. 

Mr. WILKIN, of New. York, then proposed the fol- 
lowing: . 

“ In the second section, strike out from all the fifth to 
the eleventh line, inclusive, and insert the following: 

“On wool unmanufactured, four cents, and, also, in 
addition thereto, fifty per centum ad valorem; and all 
wool. imported. on the skin shall be estimated as to 
weight and value, and shall pay the same rate of duty 
as other. imported wool.” 

-The question on which amendment being taken, -it 
was lost—yeas 48, nays not counted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN urged the committee to proceed and 
take the vote on the amendment offered by Mr. Srew- 
art If that was to be acted on, as it was a substitute for 
the bill of the Committee on Manufactures, it would save 
much time for them to know it. If it was not to be acted 
upon, then the committee. might proceed with the bill 
from the Committee on Manufactures, and discuss its de- 
tails, and thus have some prospect of bringing the sub- 
ject toaclose, If the committee did not adopt this course, 
he thought they were laboring to little, if any purpose. 

M. INGERSOLL rose to propose an amendment, but 
gave way to 

“Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, who, having come into 
the Hall, submitted the following, as a modification, and 
in lieu of his former amendment, which had been with- 
drawn: ; 

“Strike out from line twelve to line twenty-eight, in- 
clusive, and insert— 

“On all milled and fulled cloths, made wholly of wool, 
and known by the name of plaius or kerseys, the value 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-five cents the square 
yard, and on all blankets made of wool, the value 
whereof shall not exceed one dollar each, five per cen- 
tum ad valorem, 

“ On worsted stuff goods, ten per centnm ad valorem. 

“On worsted and woollen yarn, four cents a pound, 
and fifty per centum ad valorem. 

“On hosiery, mits, gloves, bindings, and blankets, ex- 
cept as above, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

_ “On Brussels, Turkey, three-ply, ingrain, and Wilton 
carpeting, seventy cents the square yard. 

“On ingrained and Venetian carpeting, forty-five 
cents the square yard. 

“On all other kinds of carpeting of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. - 

“On all other manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
is a component part,and on ready-made clothing, fifty 
per centum. 

“ Provided, however, that the duty.on flannels and 
baizes shall not be less than twenty cents the square 
yard; and provided further, that the duties levied as 
aforesaid ou manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component part, shall be assessed on the current 
wholesale market value thereof in the principal markets 
of the United States, which value shall be ascertained by 
the appraisers; and it shall be the duty of each and every 
‘collector, where any such goods shall be entered and ap- 
praised, to cause the time and place of entry, the valuation 
made by the appraisers, and the number of yards, to be 
permanently marked on each piece of goods, in such man- 
ner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct.” 

‘Upon this amendment a desultory debate arose (it 
being past eight o'clock, P. M.,) of which the following 

‘ia a brief outline. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON supported the amendment, insist- 
ing on the great Value of the woollen manufacture to the 
eountry, and the necessity of protecting it: Those who 
were now engaged init had invested their capital against 
their own original wishes, in consequence of a tariff) 
forced upon them by others. It would be cruel now to 


destroy their interests at a blow, without any compen- 
satory advantage to any other interest in the Union, 
He referred to the extensive manufacture of satinets, 
which was now in danger of total prostration, and 
warmiy remonstrated against the course that seemed 
to have been resolved upon. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG observed that he had not trou- 
bled the House on this business, although it was known 
he ‘vas against the protective system altogether. But 
if the proposed plan for valuation in our own ports was 
better than the one we had at present, he would willingly 
concur in it. He, however, did not consider it so, and 
proceeded to instance the inconvenience and difficulty 
that would arise to the merchants from its adoption. 
He contended that great inequality would ensue; that 
a variable rate of duty, arising from a variable valuation 
in places distant faom each other, must be productive of 
injustice. He saw no way to avert. the prejudicial con- 
sequences of sucha state of things, and believed it would 
create individual injustice to the merchant, of much 
greater importance than any fraud that had been alleged 
tohave been perpetrated on the revenue could possibly 
bring. Mr. C. maintained that, in effect, the valuation 
was made here by the present law, and which gave to 
the appraisers full power to increase the duties to ten 
per cent. on the transportation charges; that, as the ap- 
praisers had always a variety of invoices from different 
foreign ports, they would afford to them as sure a guide 
to fix their valuations as any that could be found. The 
Secretary of the Treasury had been anxious, in conse! 
quence of the clamor which was made as to frauds on 
the revenue, to adopt the system. of home valuation; 
but he was forced to give it up, after due examination 
of the subject. in all its bearings, as altogether impracti- 
cable. r. ©. had a further objection to. this amend- 
ment, By it the duty was raised upon the duty and 
the charges previously paid on the importation of the 
article, in effect, to ninety-five per cent, and which 
alone must operate as a prohibitory clause. 

Mr. DAVIS denied that there was any force. in the 
objection that the duty contemplated could operate aa 
a prohibition. ` 
: Mr. ADAMS rose to express his hope that the amend- 
ment now submitted by his colleague, [Mr. Dayis] would 
prevail. He would state, in reply to the observations of 
the gentleman from New York, |Mr, CamsreLENG, ] who 
stated that the Secretary of the Treasury had given up 
the plan now proposed by his colleague as impractica- 
ble, that he [Mr. A.] did not so understand it to be the 
fact. He had many deliberations with the Secretary 
on the subject, and; from all that passed, he had no 
doubt that if they, or either of them, had then sup: 
posed that the abandonment of the graduation of duties 
by minimum could have been accomplished, that the 
valuation of the duty at home, and the abandonment 
would have gone together, and a provision to that ef- 
fect would have been found in the bill reported to the 
House, They both agreed that many gross frauds had 
been perpetrated under the former system, by valuation 
abroad, where the parties were interested in making 
false returns, and the change was not adopted by the 
Committee on Manufactures, because it}was understeod 
that the manufacturers were then generally. averse to 
such change; but since it was ascertained that the mm- 
imuin system was to be abandoned, he had learned that 
they now preferred that the valuation should be. made 
here, where, with proper care, every fraud might bepre- 
vented. He therefore was warranted in saying, that if 
this had been known, it would have formed part. of the 
bill reported. He, at least, would have advocated. it... 
After some further replies to the objections of Mr.C, 
Mr. A. concluded by saying that there could not possibly 
exist such a material difference in the price of such. a 
great staple as wool, or, in fact, in the price of any at- 
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tha various cities of the Union, as could lead to 
the gentleman apprehended. If it did 
Le owing to some management or 
fraud by intereste speculators. As a certain princi- 
ple, the trade and price of every commodity in: cities 
however apart, under the same Government and laws, 
would always equalize. and regulate each other. . He, 
therefore, saw nothing impracticable in the amendment, 
and supported it the rathér that, as the manufacturers 
had been previously dissatisfied with the bill, they would 
now be satisfied with this amendment. to it. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG contended against its adoption, 
and said it would now appear that, instead of a reduc- 
tion of the duty being'made, they were actually making 
an increase; in fact, he knew no better plan could be 
adopted to prohibit imperts altogether, and thought it 
was so palpably so as to be too monstrous a, proposition 
to be debated hy reasonable men. 

Mr, HOFFMAN rose again to remind the committee 
of the necessity that existed for making some progress 
in the bill, if it was contemplated ever to get through 
with it. If the amendment was rejected, no obstacle 
could arise to prevent its being offered and discussed in 
the House. But if it was once added’ to the bill, it 
might not be in their power to strike it out. He con- 
tended that by the adoption of this amendment, instead 
of bringing down the revenue to the legitimate wants 
of the Government of the country, it appeared to be the 
object to increase the revenue. It added nearly one 
hundred per cent. to the duty, more than was in the bill 

from the Bearctáry of the Treasury, and that its practi- 
' cal effect would be, what seemed to be the prime article 
in the creed of the present time, viz. prohibition, ‘The 
groans put forth by the manufacturers of the present day 
were not new to his ears, they were just the same that 
had been put forth in 1828 ; but he did not see there was 
cause for them. He opposed this amendment in conse- 
quence of its large increase of duty beyond what the bill 
from the Secretary of the Treasury required to bring the 
revenue down to the wants of the country ; and because, 
if it should be carried, the same reason urged in its favor 
will be followed in other articles, and there will be, iu 
fact, no reduction of duty whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said, from the difference of opinion 
that existed as to the effects of this amendment, he 
thought there was no likelihood that the committee 
could then come to any proper understanding on it. 
With a view to have the subject fully discussed, how- 
ever anxious to make progress in the bill, he felt it his 
duty to move that the committee rise. 

The question thereon was put, and negatived—yeas 
69, nays 81. 

Mr. ROOT argued against the amendment, and 
thought that it would be better at once to pass a direct 
law to prohibit the importation of the articles, than 
have it done in the indirect manner which this amend- 
ment undoubtedly would cause. To be sure, it might 
be urged that to do this was unconstitutional, but they 
might as well do it directly as indirectly. They might 
even, possibly, better revive the continental system of 
Bonaparte, and burn up all foreign manufactures, than 
proceed the lengths to which gentlemen now wished to 
earry out their views. i ` 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, urged that the gmend- 
ment should be disposed of pro forma, that there might 
be some prospect of getting the bill into the House. 

Mr. STEWART enlarged upon the great value of 
the woollen manufacture to this country: he maintained 
that it was of more general importance than all others. 
The committee ought to recollect there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven millions of the people’s money 
embarked in it. Was this a light matter to be hurried 
through the committee? If gentlemen choose to con- 
sider it lightly, and- vote against the interest of their 
constituents, they might do so; but the yeas and nays 
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-would show such persons in their true colors. Mr. 8. 
argued at. some length, and contended that if the mini- 
mum system was to be abandoned, and the valuation 
system not.adopted, it would be idle for any man to say 
that. any thing whatever had been done to protect. the 


wool grower. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, with a view to get some action 
on the subject, proposed that each amendment should 
be voted upon in the committee forthwith, subject, how- 
ever, to an understanding that they would be indulged 
with the yeas and nays afterwards on such of the amend- 
ments as, if rejected, should be again offered in the 
House. When the bill was there, they might come to 
a regulation that one person ‘only should speak on each 
side on the several amendments. He really saw no 
other way to get on with the subject. 

Mr. REED objected to this suggestion, and moved 
that the committee rise, but withdrew in favor of 

Mr. ADAMS, who observed that the amendment of 
his colleague was misunderstood in a most important 
part; otherwise, gentlemen would not have imputed 
consequences to arise from it, which did not followfrom 
it. Mr. A. did not at all understand that the duty was 
to be calculated as alleged on the duty paid artiċle, and 
read, in support of the valuation being made at home, 
an extract from a report, made on the subject, in which, 
amongst other things, was stated, at length, the extreme 
inconvenience which prevailed from the foreign valua- 
tions hitherto in practice, which opened the custom- 
houses to the most atrocious frauds, and recommending 
a change in the system, which Mr. A. said was in fact 
the very proposition then before the committee. Mr. A. 
felt so strongly the importance of that provision being 
made, that, if it should be rejected, he would propose a 
similar amendment to the bill from the Committee on 
Manufactures, This he was induced to do, from the in- - 
formation given him that the proposition would begene- 
rally aceeptable to the parties interested. Mr. A. re- 
monstrated against the efforts which were making to 
get these amendments hurried through the committee. 
But they appeared to have forgotten that, until within 
the Jast hour or so, there had been scarcely any dis- 
cussion upon any of the amendments, although there 
had been speeches enough made upon all the subjects 
generally connected with the bill: whilst no attention 
was paid to the details of the amendments, they were 
then urged to vote without discussion. So that now, 
when they had at length got to the substance of the 
bill, whilst the House was downright tired, and wearied 
out, they were called on to reject every amendment.one 
after the other, that the bill might be got into the 
House. This was not the object for which a bill was 
entrusted to a Committee of the Whole. No, it was 
there, and there, principally, all: matters pertaining 
thereto should, of right, be discussed. The com- 
mittee should take care how they acted, for if the bill 
was once taken into the House, it was very apparent 
how soon the screws would be put on, how soon the 
previous question would be sprung upon the bill, and it 
be passed in a ernde state. He must protest against 
such haste, particularly on a subject of such vast im- 
portance, and which would, in his opinion, if not tho- 
roughly considered, instead of allaying insurrection, be 
the most calculated to provoke it, more indeed than any 
other measure that could be devised. He moved the 
committee to rise. ; 

The question thereon was negatived—yeas 76, nays 80. 

Mr. POLK remarked that his anxiety to get the Dill 
through the committee arose fror the conviction that if 
it was not acted on that night, they would be just in the 
same state next Saturday night. It appeared to him that, 
although there had been no petition presented from the 
woollen manufacturers, the principle that was now sanc- 
tioned by the amendment, if adopted, went to inerease, 
not to reduce, the protecting duty. He trusted the eom- 
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mittee would not lose sight of the object with which 
they had set out—a fair compromise to all the interests 
of the country. 

Mr. DEARBORN restated the opinion that the amend- 
ment was altogether misunderstood ; and he denied that 
it was the intention of his colleague to increase the pro- 
tecting duty. He contended that the minimum system 
being to be: abolished, it was absolutely necessary to 
have the valution of the duty made on the articles here: 
no chicane was contemplated. His colleague had ex- 
pressely stated he did not deem it expedient then to go 
into. details as to the rates to be fixed on the manufactur- 
ed article, until the duty on the wool itself was regulat- 
ed. Ifthe ad valorem should be left as it was, to be 
fixed in England, and the minimum abolished, there 
could beno doubt that ruin would be brought upon 
every mannfacturer in the country. It was altogether 
erreonous to say that the woollen manufactures were in 
a flourishing condition, for he could assure the commit- 
tee that they were now in such a condition, that, if the 
system was not followed up, the manufacture of cloth 
would be destroyed altogether. He knew at this very 
moment, in consequence of the high price of wool last 
year, the manufactured article did not bring, in the 
neighboring city of Baltimore, the price of the wool it- 
self. Mr. D. had not hitherto troubled the House, 
knowing that the subject was in so much abler hands ; 
put he could not sit still and see this numerous and valu- 
able class of men swept down at one fell blow, without 
making their case fully known to the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked, from the conflicting statements 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Potx,] and of the 
other gentleman from Massachussetts—this, that the 
amendment will not increase the duty on woollens ; and 
the other, that it will—how it was possible for any 

` member at that hour (then nine o’clock) to have a right 
examination of the subject. He asked again, who could 
then reconcile the difference? He, for one, was not 
able to determine, yet they must settle it, in order to 
regulate the very important question involved. There 
must, therefore, be more deliberation, not so much haste; 
and with this view, in order to give full and necessary 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts to go into the 
details he was so anxious togive tothe House, he would 
renew his motion for the committee to rise; and, as it 
was go all important a question to settle, he hoped that 
gentlemen would recollect that, even if ‘the fsubject 
should be kept open until Saturday, the time would be 
well spent, . 3 

This motion was carried by a majority of one vote, 
(76 to 75,) and the House adjourned, after a laborious 
sitting of eleven hours. 
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Mr. E. EVERETT reported, from the Committee on 
the Library, a bill authorizing a subscription for one 
thousand two hundred and fifty copies of the Documen- 
tary History of the American Revolution, proposed to be 
published by M. St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force; 
which was read twice; and the question being put on 
ordering it to be engrossed for a third reading, it was 
negatived—yeas 56, nays 67. 

{Mr, SPEIGHT subsequently moved a reconsideration 
of the vote, to enable Mr. E. to give some information 
insupport of the bill to the House. The motion for re- 
consideration was agreed to, and the further proceed- 
ings on the bill were postponed until Friday] 

PENSION DUTIES. 

The joint resolution from the Senate to transfer the 
“performance of certain duties enjoined by the late pen- 
sion bill from the department of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury to that of the Secretary of War, coming up for 


a second reading, 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, objected to it, and said 


that he considered it not a little extraordinary for the 
House, after having so lately passed a law, with the dis- 
cussion of which they were so long occupied, now to be 
called on to change it in an important feature by means 
of a resolution. He, however, had understood, as some 
reason for the change contemplated, that a variety of 
books and returns in relation to pensions were at present 
in the War Department, which it would be necessary 
to incur some expense to havé copied, or to have trans- 
ferred to the other department. But he had made some 
inquiry into the matter, and he learned, that so far from 
that being the case, it was the reverse; and the War 
Department, if the resolution should be adopted, would 
have to incur the expense, &e. of getting those things 
from the treasury, or they would have to send into. the 
several States to get books, without which it would be 
impossible for them to perform the duties named in the 
pension bill. But were it otherwise, he might appeal’ 
to the House, and ask if there were not many existing 
complaints against the War Department, or the person 
having charge of the pension business there, or the 
manner in which their duties under other pension bills 
were performed. In saying so, he had no reference 
whatever to the highly estimable person (Mr. Cass) who -~ 
was the Secretary of War and head of the depart- 
ment. No man held his character for diligence, intelli- 
gence, and honor, higher than he did. He had known 
him since 1812, and, as much from that knowledge as 
from the report of others, he would say there was no 
officer of the Government, nor any man in the nation, 
in whom he felt more perfect confidence. For his career , 
since he came into office was only a verification of a 
prediction made by Colonel McKenney long since as to 
his efficiency in every respect for that office. This also 
would be found in the files of the National Intelligencer 
of 1825, where he was strongly recommended for the 
vary office he now so creditably fills. He mentioned 
this, because, being opposed to the proposed transfer of 
duties, he wished it to be understood that that opposi- 
tion was not on account of any fears he entertained as 
to the Secretary himself not performing the duties pro- 
perly. It was not so, and he repeated that, if he per- 
sonally was to examine into these matters; if it was his 
duty, or if it could be expected that he himself could 
attend to the passing individually upon the numerous 
applications that would be made under this:bill, there 
was not aman inthe nation whom he would prefer, 
Having said so much, he felt bound to disclaim that he 
had any thing to urge, personally speaking, against the 
chief of the bureau, (Mr. Edwards,) through whose office, 
and by whose superintendence, wf the resolution was 
adopted, the duties would be performed. His objection 
arose solely from the loud and numerous complaints 
against the manner in which applicants under the pen- 
sion laws of 1818 and 1820 had been treated. These 
complaints were bruited every where, and were such as 
to warrant him in saying, notwithstanding all the care 
that had been bestowed by the House on the pension bill 
of this year, its benefits would be in a great degree un 
felt, as he was confident at least one-half of the. appli- 
eations for relief, under it, would be frustrated. If ex- 
pense was urged as an argument against this duty being 
performed by the Treasury Department, then he mat 
tained*that it could not be so, for he had been informed 
that if even the War Department were to transact the 
business, there must be additional clerks employed. 
The same additional force might, therefore, be employed 
by the treasury. The House had an additional fact be- 
fore them, on which they could judge of the necessity 
and propriety of this transfer; and that was, that it 
would appear that the application for it came from Mr. 
Edwards himself, from the very individual who wished 
to execute the duties under it. ; peta 

Mr. HUBBARD handed to the Clerk several letters 
from the Secretary of War, Mr. J. L. Edwards, and others; , 
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which ‘having been read at his request, (which urged 
the propriety of the change,) he said that the recent 
ension-Bill was an extension of the principles of the 
Pa of 1818, the duties under which had been properly 
assigned to the War Department; and he Justified the 
present transfer, for the reason that the military rolls 
for the Continental line were to be found in the War 
Department, and in that line most of the objects of the 
ension had served. Itwas therefore incorrect for the 
‘member from Ohio to state that expense would accrue from 
the transfer to that department. In other matters, Mr. H. 
said he had no doubt the gentleman had been equally mis- 
informed; for he could state that information on almost 
every subject connected with this bill would be found on 
record there, and nowhere else. The other objection urged 
by the gentleman from Ohio would not stand the test. 
Every gentleman knows that, however the chief of any 
bureau in the War Department might feel disposed to 
thwart or delay the pensioners, admitting for argument’s 
sake that the individual was so inclined, he could not 
originate any one of the rules by which the conduct of 
one and all these officers was prescribed. It was noto- 
rious that the acts to be done in the department were 
under the control of the personage (Mr. Cass) upon 
whom Mr. W. had so deservedly passed an eulogium ; 
by the rules originated and prescribed by him, all their 
acts were to be done. This was the practice of the de- 
partment since the present Vice President was Secretary 
of War. Whatever, therefore, had been the conduct of 
Mr. Edwards in that department, and however hardly in 
many instances the operation of some of the rules bore 
upon individuals, it was wrong to censure Mr. E. for 
having acted upon those rules, which he was compelled 
to do by his instructions; and notwithstanding all that 
had been said against him, Mr. H. requested permission 
to bear testimony to the fact, that there did not exist 
„any where a more faithful, efficient, and meritorious 
officer, or one who more deserved the confidence of the 
public, than this same Mr. Edwards, He would now 
add that he had no doubt the duties would be equally 
well performed by the Treasury Department, but he 
did not consider that they could be performed there 
with the same publie convenience and economy as at 
the other. 
Mr. WHITTLESEY, in reply, said he thought it sur- 
prising that, after so long a period being spent by the 
honorable member [Mr. IL] who had the management 
of this pension bill, the knowledge with which he now 
favored the House, that these rolls, dc. were inthe War 
Department, had been withheld until now. The eulo- 
gium passed by that gentleman, too, on Mr. Edwards 
still more surprised him, for he [Mr. W. ] must have 
grossly misunderstood him, if in a recent private conver- 
sation he had not expressed himself as dissatisfied as 
himself with the official conduct, of Mr. E. For this 
change of opinion on the part of the honorable member 
there was, however, a secret history, which he had 
learned, which he would not then disclose, but which, 
when known, would no doubt explainitall. The gentle- 
man had said that Mr. Edwards acts by rules prescribed, 
and that he cannot go out of these rules. This was not 
so. He [Mr. W.] knew more than one case in which 
that gentleman had acted, and upon which, with a view 
to bring the subject before the House of Representatives 
for its action, he felt it his duty to make inquiry from 
Mr. Calhoun as to the practice of the department. Mr. 
C. told him there was no such rule as had been alleged 
by Mr. E., and the fact was so; for very soon thereafter, 
a similar case coming up, the application was passed by 
Mr. Edwards. So much for the rules prescribed, and 
action thereon of that gentleman. He could name a 
dozen other cases, equally extraordinary, He wasin fact 
s0 extremely scrutinizing and unpleasant in his manage- 
ment to the poor pensioners, that he knew a case in 
which a man was kept out of his money for two years, 
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because he had neglected to obtain a certificate of the 
clerk that all the necessary proofs had been made to en- 
title him to his persion. There were, as he said before, 
tov many cases of very great hardship arising to the 
pensioners from the conduct of the gentleman into whose 
keeping and management these pensions are now to 
be entrusted. If the gentleman from New Hampshire 
wished for further particulars, they shduld be given. 
Mr. W. maintained that it was a delusion to say that 
there would be any such transfer of books, dc. required 
from the War Department, as was alleged, and his infor- 
mation on the subject was derived from a person who 
was perfectly cognizant of the whole business. 


Mr. HUBBARD, in explanation, said that the neces- 


sity for having those duties performed by the War Depart- 
ment had longsinee been made known to the Pension Com- 
mittee, They, however, in the state of the business of 
the House, &e., although inclined to insert an amendment 


to that effect in the bill which has become a law, were 
deterred from making any alteration in the bill, lest it 
might lead to other amendments, and thence, in all pro- 
bability, to a discussion which might endanger the bill. 
With respect to what the gentleman had said as to the 
secret history, he did not know what the gentleman 
meant; and, if the gentleman knew any thing deroga- 
tory to him, he called on hin: at once to come out with 
it, and give his authority for it, whatever it might be. 
He had no secret history that he was afraid of. His 
publie conduct was actuated by a regard to what he 
believed would prove of benefit to the country, and he 
denied that he had ever said aught which was inconsis- 
tent with the character he had felt it his duty to bestow 
on Mr. Edwards. 

After some further brief remarks from Messrs. TAY- 
LOR and ROOT, in opposition to the resolution, Mr. R. 
M. JOHNSON obtained the floor, and moved the pre~- 
vious question; which having been ordered, and the 
main question put, the resolution was read a second 
time, and then ordered to a third reading. : 

The subject again coming up, Mr. ROOT addressed 
the House in continuation, and in opposition to the bill 
for liquidating certain claims of the State of Virginia, 
untill twelve o’clock, when the House went again into 
committee, and resumed the consideration of 
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Mr. WARD, of New York, said it was not his inten- 
tion to detain the committee with any remarks of his, 
either upon the details of the bill under consideration, 
or upon*the several amendments which had been pro- 
posed to it, nor with any remarks touching the general 
policy or expediency of the tariff question. But, said 
he, my object in rising at this time is barely to implore 
gentlemen to reflect seriously upon the late period of 
the session at which we have arrived, upon ghe neces- 
sity of drawing our labors speedily to a close, and upon 
the importance of an immediate determination of the 
great, solemn, and momentous question now under con- 
sideration. Certain I am, sir, that, did I feel ever so 
much inclined to dwell upon these topics, or to discuss 
the general merits of the question, it would not be in 
my power, after what has been said by the gentlemen 
who have already spoken at length, and with so much 
ability, upon the subject, to present any new facts for 
the consideration of the committee, or to throw any 
new light upon the question. a 

` But, sir, said he, I feel, for one, that we are impe- 
riously called upon to do something at this time in the 
way of a compromise, which shall have a tendency to 
quiet, if possible, the present agitated state of the pub- 
lic mind, and to brighten the chain of’ our mutual inter- 
ests, 

We have been gravely told on this floor, by gentlemen 
of high character and standing, that, unless something is 
done at this session of Congress to effeet an arrangement 
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of the tariff question on suclfprinciples as shall be calcu- | could be done, it will enable us, by the experience it 


lated to allay discontent and restore harmony through- 
out the Southern section of our country, our Union will 
bein danger, However much, sir, we may lament that 
it should be supposed that a state of things exists in our 
nation which should constrain any American citizen te 
hold such language: here, yet such language has been 
deliberately uttered, and it is much to be regretted that 
it cannot now. be recalled. Similar declarations, too, 
have been made by several of our distinguished citizens 
who are not members of either House of Congress. 

. I would, therefore, ask whether these things do not 
prove to us that there has never been a moment since 
our independence when it was of more importance than 
now for the people of this free and happy country to 
show that they possess the capacity as well as the de- 
sire for investigation. : : 

The threatening aspect of affairs in Europe at this 
moment should admonish us that we are not free from 
danger at home. Indeed, it isto be apprehended that 
the mania of change has been for some time past shed- 
ding its disastrous mildews over our.own favored land. 
And shall we, sir, shut our eyes to all this, and turn a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of our Southern brethren? I 
hope not. Let us, then, as patriots and as friends to 
our common country, show to them that we who come 
from the north of a certain line, of which there has been 
so much said, do not feel disposed to oppress them as 
they seem to think we do; that we do not come here as 
the representatives solely of any particular section of 
our country, or of any particular interest, but, on the 
contrary, as the representatives of the whole Union, 
partial, it is true, with respect to the interest of a por- 
tion, but anxious to encourage and to sustain the pros- 
perity of the whole. 

. Ihave so much confidence, sir, in the intelligence, vir- 
tue, patriotism, and good sense of our countrymen, that 
I firmly believe that there is not a citizen, of whatever 
station in life, who, if he could be divested of all indi- 
vidual interest in the question under consideration, 
would hesitate for a moment in deciding in favor of a 
compromise, Satisfy him, sir, that our beloved country 
(which cost our distinguished sires so much blood and 
treasure) was in danger of a dissolution unless a com- 
promise could be effected, and his feelings would be 
found to harmonize with the sentiments expressed by 
the father of our country, and he would recommend 
such a concession as would enable us to transmit unim- 
paired to our posterity the rich legacy of freedom and 
unexampled prosperity bequeathed to us by out sires. 

And now, sir, shall we, the representatives of the 
people, with all the light we have upon this subject, 
derived from the public declarations of the members 
from the South, as also from the private, earnest, and 
repeated @arnings which they have addressed to us from 
time to time during the session, longer hesitate? I 
trust not. It seerns to me that the spirit of conciliation 
is not only abroad among the people whom we have 
the honor to represent, but I trust in Heaven that when 
the question shall finally be taken, it will also be found 
to exist in this House. 

Let us then meet the question manfully and fearlessly. 
If we cannot, without hazarding the existence of our 
manufacturing interests,(which I, for one, am not willing 
to do,) grant to our Southern brethren all they ask, let 
us then concede to them, in the spirit which consummat- 
ed our Union, all we consistently can. 

If nothing is now done, every thing that belongs to the 
honor and welfare of the country; nay, more, every 
thing that is to show that a free Government can be 
sustained, is put to hazard. But if a spirit of concilia- 
tion shall put down selfish and local feelings, and we do 
something in that spirit which shall show that each 
local interest will surrender something of its own to 
the great common cause of the whole country, then, 
although what we may do may not be the best that 


will afford hereafter, to do better. If it shall be seen 
that what we may now do shall bear unjustly upon any 
portion of the country, the same spirit of conciliation 
and compromise will be looked to with confidence asa 
sufficient remedy, and the country will be calm, and: 
strong, and prosperous in that confidence. mas 

It js admitted, sir, on all hands, that, as: the national 
debt will be paid off in the year 1833, a modification of 
the tariff has therefore become absolutely necessary. 

And, sir, although the revenue of our country is now: 
drawn by an indirect tax from our citizens -on foreign 
articles consumed by them, it is nevertheless-a tax as 
much so as if it were levied and collected upon their 
lands and tenements: the amount of taxes thus collected 
from a family whose expenses equal two thousand dol- 
lars a year, may be estimated at near two hundred 
dollars, and in that ratio in proportion to the amount 
of foreign articles consumed by each individual; con- 
sequently, should this bill, which reduces the revenue 
thus collected nearly one-third, and that, too, upon many 
articles which require no protection, become a law, it 
will afford relief to our citizens throughout every sec- 
tion of this wide extended country. And if we should 
be so fortunate, in settling the details of the bill, as 
measurably to meet the wishes of our Southern brethren, 
we shall then show to the world that our nation will 
be capable of sustaining itself, and enjoying a greater: 
share of prosperity than has ever fallen to the lot of any 
other nation of which we have any knowledge, that of 
existing without a national debt. It is, sir, with nations, 
as it is with individuals, that, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, they can stand adversity Tetter than pros- 
perity. Our government having sustained itself under 
the former through many trying periods, the latter now 
only remains to be tested. Let us, then, cherish the 
hope that a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
which now surround us may be effected, and then, 
under the blessing of favoring Heaven, our beloved 
country will still continne to flourish, when tyranny is 
forgotten, when kingdoms shall have crumbled into des- 
olation, and despotism is no more. 

Mr. W. wassuceeeded by Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, 
in support of the amendment submitted by him on Satur- 
day, but which he modified so as to reduce the duty pro- 
posed by that amendment “on all manufactures of wool, 
or of which wool is a component part, and on ready 
made clothing, from fifty per cent.” to “forty percent. ad 
valorem.” Mr. D. argued to show that if a duty of fifty 
per cent. should be laid on wool, and the same amount on 
woollens, the protection on woollens would in fact amount 
to no more protection than twenty five per cent., because 
wool constituted one-half of the value of a yard of cloth. 

Mr. BRANCH followed, and insisted that, according: 
to the gentleman’s own statement, as the expenses of 
manufacturing a yard of cloth worth a dollar was but 
fifty cents, andes onthis the duty was twenty five cents, 
the manufacturer received a protection of fifty per cent. 

After a few words of explanation from Mr. DAVIS: 

Mr. DRAYTON took the floor, and addressed the: 
House at length in opposition to the bill and amend- 
ments, which he considered as not amounting to a com- 
promise such as the South had a right to demand, He 
greatly preferred the bill from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, though even that did not go as far. as he 
thought it ought to have gone, Mr. D. then went into 
the general subject, and spoke for a considerable time, 
though in a voice so feeble that rendered it difficult, , 
amidst the confusion of the House, to hear correctly the 
arguments he advaneed. eine 

Mr. HOFFMAN, of New York, spoke in reply:to Mr 
Davis,and in opposition to that gentleman’s amendment. 
He also preferred the bill from the Secretary of the Trea” 
sury. He spoke very much at large on the-protective 
policy, to which he professed himself to be friendly. He 
thought, however, what those who were the advocates 
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forget that if we were able to export our own manufac- 
tures, we must, of necessity, import to nearly the same 
amount. 

‘Mr, INGERSOLL insisted that Mr. Horrman had per- 
verted the design of Mr. Davis's amendment, which had 
not been to put woollens on a footing more favorable 
than that of other protected articles, but only to give 
them their due proportion of the advantages conferred 
on other branches of manufacture.” He protested with 
some warmth against those who. professed friendship for 
the protective system, and yet deserted it af the most ex- 

osed poitit where its enemies were attempting a breach, 
in which, if they succeeded, the entire system must 
eventually be given up. Mr. L insisted on the great 
reduction of duty whigh was proposed on articles of 
Southern consumption; a concession which gentlemen 
feom that part of the Union did not seem duly to esti- 
mate, 

Mr. H. EVERETT, of Vermont, offered the following 
amendment to the ameiidment proposed by Mr. Davis è 

“On manufactured wool, exceeding in value’ eight 
cents pet pound, four cents per pound, and per 
cent, ad valorem.” sE, 
` After the words “component parts,” in line twenty- 
two, insert “and on unmanufactured wool.” . 

Mr. EVERETT said he had intended, at some period 
of the discussion, to have submitted his views of the 
protecting system; but the desire of the committee to 
progress in the details of the bill would induce him, at 
this time, to confine his remarks to the branch of the 
object immediately under consideration. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from’ Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] 
presents two propositions in relation to woollens, for the 
consideration of the committee—the substitution of a 
home valuation for the foreign, and the amount of duty 


to be adopted in consequence ‘of the change. He was’ 


desirous that the principal question, the change of the 
valuation, should be determined on its own merits, with- 
out being connected with the amount ofthe duty. Ifthe 
committee should adopt the home valuation, they would 
then adopt such rate of duty'as should be deemed a 
proper protection. He regretted that the rate of duty 
had not been left in blank, so that the question of valua- 
tion might have been distinctly presented. He could, 
perhaps, attain his object, by the amendment to the 
amendment, which he should offer before he took his 
seat. He wished that the home valuation should be 
adopted aa well in relation to wool as to woollens, The 
rate of duty he had left in blank. On his amendment the 
single and sole quéstion presented was the change of 
valuation, If this was adopted, he should then be pre- 
parod to move a rate of duty, such as he believed would 
be a protection to the wool-growing interest. - This in- 
terest was greater, in the State he represented, in pro- 
portion to its extent or population, than in any section 
of the Union. It was not, however, a distinct interest ; 
thete was no class of farmers who were wool growers 
exclusively ; but sheep were a part of the stock on 
almost every farm. The attachment of his State to the 
protecting system was not, therefore, founded solely on 
the benefits derived from the protection on wool, though 
that had now become a leading interest. The State of 
Vermont was the first, and, for a long time, the only 
New England State that supported the tariff, It gave 
lts vote for the tariffs of 1816, 1824, and 1828; and 
whether for good or evil, that State claims no exemption 
from the responsibility of the adoption of the protecting 
system. Through the talents and zeal of one of her 
delegation, [Mr. Marzary, | she has had her full influence 
in perfecting it. As yet she has had no cause to regret 
it. A very large proportion of his constituents and the 
people of that State were farmers. They were in favor 
of the system, because it protected their interests as 
farmers, 

It was not for the profit of capital, that will usually 
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as far as prohibition, seemed to{ take care of itself, but to render capital profitable to the 


farmers; and the process was very simple and perféctly 
well understood. - Accumulated capital, while dovmant, 
contributes nothing to the general wealth, and is’too 
often used to take advantage of the necessities ef others. 
It then is for the interest of the farmers that this capi- 
tal should be distributed, exchanged for the productions 
of agriculture and for labor. ‘Jn converting this capital 
into a factory, the farmers ‘and mechanics furnish the 
materials—stone, brick; lime, lumber, nails, glass, ma- 
chinery, &e. &e. ; the labor of the mason, carpenter, mill- 
wright, blacksmith, &e. dic. in exchange for capital; and 
the result is that the iron chest is emptied, its contents 
distributed among the people, ‘andits owner in exchange 
becomes the owner of a factory. Nor do the benefits 
stop here. The factory is to be sustained by the pro- 
ducts of agriculture, provisions, and the raw- material, 
and these are paid for by capital thus brought into ac- 
tion. The raw material of wool alone, in the State he 
represented, was of thé-dunual value of at least a'mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars. eee S 
~ The number òf sheep might be rated ata million; of 
these, three-fourths were full-blood merinos, or of high 
crosses, requiring half a million of acres of land for their 
sustenance; thé value of both making the amount Of 
capital invested in this branch of agriculture at least 
eight millious of dollars; and this, he was prepared to 
show, might be, extended to three ‘times the amount. 
He would not, however, take up the time of the com- 
mittee by reading the detailed: calculations from which 
these conclusions were drawn. The protecting system 
created not only a home market for wool, but for every 
agricultural ‘production. It gave value to that which, 
without this home market, would have no exchangeable 
value. Wemight wear our wool, and eat our provisions, 
but we should not be able to-exchange them for the 
other necessaries of life.’ TheState he represented was 
extensively interested in manufactures. They were 
springing up in every direction, Their extensive and 
numerous waterfalls afforded facilities not surpassed in 
any section of the country. He regretted that the 
statisticat information lately procured by the Secretar 
of the Treasury had not been collated and published. 
When published, it would exhibit a much greater 
amount of manufacturing capital in that State than she 
had credit for. This interest, though extensive and ex- 
tending, was subordinate to the great, the leading in- 
terest of agriculture. Yet the two interests were indis- 
solubly connected. The adequate protection of manu- 
factures “vas absolutely necessary to the prosperity of 
agriculture. No process of reasoning was necessary to 
prove it, It is obvious to every farmer that he cannot 
sell his wool unless the manufacturer can buy it; that 
the manufacturer cannot buy it unless he make a profit 
by making it into cloth. Every protection, then, that is 
given to the manufacturer is for the benefit of the wool 
grower; every yard of foreign cloth that is excluded . 
makes a market for American wool; and every yard that 
is imported takes the place of American wool. A liberal 
protection produces another and important advantage to 
the farmers; it induces capitalists to make further in- 
vestments; to increase the number of manufacturers, 
thereby increasing the number of purchasers of wool. 
The competition among the purchasers will ensure fair 
prices to the wool grower. And this same competition 
will react on the manufacturers themselves, and force 
them to sell at the lowest rate of profit; and thus both 
are enabled to exchange the products of their labor at 
home, which otherwise could not be exchanged any 
where. Firm and steady prices are maintained, inde- 
pendent of the events of peace or wai. ‘The people thus 
maintain one another instead of contributing one-half 
of their labor for the support of foreigners. $ 
He had said that the wool-growing was the leading 
agricultural interest. The amendment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr.Davis] had for its directobjectthe 
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protection of the manufactures of wool. It was scarcely 
necessary to repeat that all protection of that character 
was an indirect protection of the growing of wool. That 
gentleman has remarked that it was necessary to settle 
the amount of protection on wool before it could be de- 
termined what. protection was necessary on woollens. 
My. E. admitted its correctness. He considered the wool- 
growing as the base of the whole woollens interest. 
The wool growers, as such, have no interest in the 
protecting system, other than the creation of a market 
for their wool. It is their object to promote the manu- 
facture of their own, not foreign wool. As general 
agriculturists, they have an interest in the promotion of 
all manufactures ; but, as wool growers, their sole inter- 
est is to provide a steady market for their own wool. 
The question then presents itself, what protection is ne- 
eessary for the wool grower? And the answer is, such 
rotection as shall enable him to receive a fair profit 
from his sheep, his land, and his labor. This fair profit 
must be such as to enable him to sustain himself and 
faniily according to the habits of life in the country in 
which he lives, and to accumulate property in propor- 
tion to the profits of other branches of labor. What may 
be ample fora serfor aslave, would be poverty and want 
toa freeman. The comforts of living to which he has 
been accustomed, the education of his children, and a 
reasonable accumulation for old age or adversity, are 
among his necessaries, Regard also should be had to the 
existing relation between debtor and creditor. . The 
profits should be such as will sustain that relation, A 
debt of one thousand dollars, contracted when wool is 
fifty cents a pound, becomes, if payable when wool has 
fallen to twenty-five cents a pound, in effect, a debt of 
two thousand dollars, This effect, and more, would be 
produced by the treaty bill—the judicious tariff! 

On these principles, what should be the price at which 
protection should, at this time, sustain the American 
wool? On this subject, Mr. E. said he had taken some 

ains to inform himself, by the opinions of practical men 
in his own State: and he would now state, as the re- 
sult, that, to give a fair agricultural profit, full-blooded 
merino wool should be sustained at fifty cents a pound, 
and Saxony wool at sixty. The difference in price 
would arise from the difference of the weight of fleece 
being as two and a half to two, from the difference of 
increase, difference in chance of life, and difference in 
value. He confined himself to the fine wools, because 
the flocks in his State were already of a high grade, 
and that ultimately no coarse wool sheep avould be 
there raised; the difference in profit being nearly as 
the difference in value of the fleece. Taking, then, these 
prices of wool as the basis, he would state the difficul- 
ties with which the American wool grower had to con- 
tend, and against which he had to be protected. During 
the last year, there were imported over three and a 
quarter millions of pounds of wool, which came in direct 
competition with American wools; and nearly two and 
a quarter millions of pounds of coarse wools, Of the 
finer wools, there were imported from 


cluding all costs and charges, at the price of thirty-three 
cents; and those from England, consisting of Spanish, 
German, and the fine English wools, at thirty-two cents, 
How is it they can grow wool at so low a rate? One 
reason, which applies to all the countries of Europe, is, 
the cheapness of labor. Throughout these countries the 
wages of labor are scarcely above subsistence. The pau- 
per of England and theserfs of the continent may be con- 
sidered as little above that of slave labor. In this coun- 
try we can work as cheap, if we will consent to live as 
abject and as poor as they live. Who would desire to 
see the farmers of New England brought down to that 
condition? In those countries, most of the poor lands 
have been brought into pasturage; with us, they yet 
belong to the forest. X 

Mr. Parry remarks, in relation to England, “that the 
price for pasturage of sheep on Skiddan forest, is five- 
shillings per score, or three pence per sheep; that, on 
many of the fells of Westmoreland, the liberty of keep- 
ing ten sheep may be hired for sixpence. a year; and 
that, supposing six acres to be sufficient for ten sheep, 
the rent of such land is a penny an acre. ‘From these 
and similar accounts, (he says,) it appears that such 
wastes, amounting to not jess than 3,500,000 acres, are 
principally employed in the support of sheep, whose 
‘chief or only return is wool.” As the sheep are not 
foddered in the winter, he allows two and a half sheep 
to be “starved” on an acre; giving 1,400,000 sheep, 
yielding 8,550,971 pounds of raw wool, or (deducting 
five sixteenths loss in weight for cleansing) 3,550,971 of 
cleansed wool. In Spain and Portugal also, the sheep 
are kept at pasture the whole year. In the Northern 
States they are kept up from four to five months. In 
those countries, as well as in Germany, the flocks as 
well as the lands are owned by the clergy and nobility 
in large estates, who, receiving all the profits of labor, 
as well as of the land, can be content with smaller pro- 
fits on the whole. Indeed, at present European prices, 
they receive greater profits than they would at our 
prices, if the laborer there received the same profit for 
his labor that is necessary for him here. There, all the 
accumulating profit goes to the prelate or the baron; 
here, tothe laborer, to the freeholder. 

In Europe, especially in England, the mutton market 
is a considerable ifnot a principal object for profit, In 
the North, except in the vicinity of cities, this is no 
source of profit; thousands have been slaughtered for the 
sole profit of the pelt and tallow. In addition to all 
this, it may be added that the price of wool in Europe 
has been affected by the supply produced here. The 
same cause has produced the same depression in foreign 
woollens. We have, however, one advantage now, 
which will remain but temporary—a profit on the in- 
creasing flocks; in a few years they must become limit- 
ed, and the only value of the increase will then be in 
the meat market. 

The rate of protection should be such as to secure 
the home market at a reasonable profit, and such 
as to keep the price firm and steady against the fluctu- 


England, 2,062,000 lbs. average at 32 cents per Ib. | ations of foreign markets. The wool is already ahead 
Germany, 678,000 do. 39 o. of the manufacturer: more, it is apprehended, is pro- 
Spain, 227,000 do. 33 do. duced, than is sufficient to supply our manufacturers. 
Portugal, 254,000 ` do. 15 do. If this is the fact, the manufacturer could not be injured, 
Prussia, 101,000 do. 32 do. even were the rate of protection on wool higher than 
Sweden, 23,000 do. 18 do. was absolutely necessary; as they would give no more 
British America, 28,000 do. 18 do. for wool than their profits would warrant, Various 
France, 14,000 do. 55 do. projects for protection are presented—to retain. the da- 
Netherlands, only 952 do 38 do. ties of 1828; to adopt. the rate proposed by. the Com- 


The wools from England, Spain, Germany, Prussia, and 
France, are understood generally to have been cleansed 
wools; and those from Germany and France to have 
been Saxony cleansed wool, and perhaps also stapled 
wool, 

From this the fact appears that Spanish cleansed me- 
rino wool, of which a pound is the product of a pound 
and a quarter of fleece wool, is landed on our shores, in- 


mittee on Manufactures, or that reported by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; or to charge the valuation with a 
lesser rate of duty. Mr. E. said he would compare the 
different projects with each other. on 

The act of 1828 lays a duty of four cents per pound, and 
fifty per cent. ad valorem. The result of both duties on 
the importation of fine wool during the year 183] -has 
been equal to a nominal duty of sixty-two and one-fifth 
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rcent. The real protection, however, has been one- 
Ffth less on Gescat ot the foreign wools being cleansed, 
and, in that: operation, losing at least one-fifth of their 
weight ; (Spanish wools lose five sixteenths or thirty- 
one per cent. ;) so that the average protection as against 
our fleece wool was only forty-nine and a half per cent. 
In addition to this, there have probably been the same 
frauds in the undervaluation of wool as of woollens. 
The English wools imported in 1831 are there refer- 
red to by the Secretary of the Treasury ‘as competing 
with American wool. i ; 
They were entered at . R 
Specific duty 


82 cents. 
a ‘ o 4 
Ad valorem duty of fifty per cent., 


16 


52 
Deduct one-fifth for loss of weight 


in cleansing, . z 10.4 


These wools then com ete at - 41.6 


r 


The Tarif. ; [H. of R. 
The Treasury will give this result: 
English wool imported at. ` 32 cents. 
Ad valorem duty of twenty per cent., 6.4 
3 ; 38.4 
Deduct one-fifth . ° . - A 
Instead of forty cents, only . 80.7 


The farmer is, then, to be beat down from fifty to 
thirty cents. But it will be said the English wools are 
most all equal to merino wool,- The calculation may 
then be made on Spanish wool at thirty-three cents per 
pound, with this addition, that Spanish wools are 
atapled into three sorts—superfine, fine, and thirds; 
and that but a small proportion of thirds are imported, 
It may also be said that the importer’s profit should -be 
added. But as a return cargo, it will be brought on 
terms that make it equal to cash, especially as freights 
in return are wanted. What is the measure of protec- 
tion under this bill ? i 
- 82 cents. 


English wool imported at- i 
Duty at twenty per cent., _ 


with our merino fleece wools without a profit. And this 
will nearly agree with the actual prices of wools for the 
four years including the year 1881. While our factories 
were embarrassed, they did not bear that price; and, of 
course, foreign wools were not extensively imported 
until the last year. (And this fact illustrates the posi- 
tion that over-protection will not increase prices unless 
the demand is increased.) The average price from some 


6.4 
38.4 
ves 


Deduct one-fifth for cleansing, 


Cost, including all charges to put it 
on board ship in England, 30.7 


good flocks was short of forty-two cents. This state- 
ment is made from actual sales. 
factories were extended. This gave a rise to wool in 


1831 ; and the rise was increased by speculation, not of 
manufacturers nor wool growers. And when the prices 
rose above fifty cents, the importation of the surplus of 


European wool commenced; the consequence of which 
has been a depression to mere nominal prices. The un- 
settle state of the tariff question has also had a full 
share in increasing the depression. 


will give this result: 
“oglish wool imported at. . 82 cents, 
Specific duty, : . © 4 
Ad valorem duty, 3 11.2 
47.2 
Deduct one-fifth, . r 9.4 
37.8 


Wool, equivalent to a pound of merino fleece, might, 


under this protection, be imported within a profit at 
87.8. And to this, as if in anticipation of the adoption 


of the bill, the price of wool is now brought down. 


The Secretary of the Treasury states that the protec- 
tion under this bill will sustain the price of wool at forty 
cents, And it would seem that he refers to our wools 


of inferior quality. In a note he mentions that not only 
the wool from England and the Netherlands comes in 
competition with ours. He was aware that we im- 
ported merino wool from Spain, and Saxony wool from 
Germany ; yet neither are mentioned as coming in com- 
petition with American wool. It would seem also that 
he was not aware that both Spanish and German wool 
was imported from England. These errors probably 
arose from an impression that has had some currency in 
this place, that the fine wool could not be raised in the 
Northern States. This impression is contradicted by all 
experience. The merino and Saxony sheep imported to 
this country were selected from the finest flocks in Spain 
and Saxony; and the wool has, since their introduction, 
improved in the fineness of the pile, Mr. E. said, that, 
of a million of sheep in Vermont, more than three- 
fourths were full-bloods, or high crosses of merino and 
Saxony: and of the remainder, from native to a quarter, 
rising in grade from native to half-blood. And he pre- 
sumed there. were nearly the same proportions in the 
eastern sections of New Hampshire, 


In 1880, the woollen 


Mr. Apams’s bill 


Under this bill, wools from England, including Spanish 
and German, might bé landed here at the average price 
of thirty-two cents, On all these calculations the freight 
and profit may be added as additional protection. Re- 
turn freights from Europe, however, are low. But all 
that the Secretary promises is, that his bill will sustain 
our wool at forty cents. The treasury project must be, 
and is considered by the wool and woollen interests, as 
destruction itself. That reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means would, on one account, be preferred: 
it would save us the misery of a lingering death. 

Mr. E. said it was not his object, in the amendment he 
should propose, to change the character of the bill as to 
coarse wools under eight cents, but to attain the single 
advantage of a change of the place of valuation. The 
coarse wools might be a subject for future consideration, 
If this amendment should be adopted, we should then 
be prepared to name the rate of duty with which the 
blank, in his opinion, ought to be filled. Though the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts pro- 
poses the home valuation of woollens as a substitute 
for the nfinimums, he thought it should be adopted in 
relation to wool, The relative proportions of protec- 
tion should be preserved. ` The value of the wool being 
considered as one-half the value of the cloth, whatever 
protection is given to wool becomes a charge on the 
cloth. And on the other hand, whatever frauds are 
practised to evade the duty on cloths, affect the wool in 
the same proportion. It is therefore important to the 
interests of both that the valuation should be uniform. 
On the foreign valuation we are subject to the frauds and 
perjuries of aliens. On the home valuation, the execution 
of the revenue laws will depend solely on the judgment 
and fidelity of our own officers, not of foreign importers. 
And when the foreign manufacturer is the importer, there 
is no criterion of the foreign value. If the home valuation 
is adopted, a much less rate of duty will be sufficient. The 
wool grower and the manufacturer and the consumer will 
then know the exact amount of protection received. 

Should the change of valuation be adopted, Mr. E. said 
he should not consider himself as precluded from voting 
for the minimums, as proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewarr.] He considered that system 
as affording the most efficient protection, with the least 
burden on the consumer. The operation of that system 
had been misrepresented. He had been surprised to hear 


gentlemen affirm that it levied duties of one hundred, one 
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committee to leave untouched, would be affected. To 
prevent which, additional acts would be necessary, un- 
less the amendment should be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; i 

Mr. McKENNAN offered an amendment to the first 
section of the bill, which provided that if any imported 
wool should have been sọ mixed with dirt or other 
material, as to reduce its value to eight cents per pound, 
the appraisers should appraise the same at the value 
which in their judgment the wool would have if not so 
adulterated. Agreed to. Yeas 68. _ : 

Mr. MeKENNAN proposed further to amend the bill 
in the following clause: . 

“On wool unmanufactured, the value whereof at the 
place òf exportation shall exceed eight cents, shall be 
levied four cents per pound, and thirty-five per cent. ad 
valorem,” by striking out thirty-five and inserting forty 
per cent. ‘ 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend this amendment by 
striking out forty and inserting fifty. _ . : 

Mr. 8’s amendment was rejected, but that of Mr. Me- 
Kesnay was carried. 

Mr. NUCKOLLS moved to amend the first clause of 
the second section by striking out the words “four cents 
per pound.” Mr. N. said that the section proposed to be 
amended contained a complex and twofold duty, by levy- 
ing first a duty of four cents per pound, and then thirty- 
five per cent. ad. valorem. Mr. N. thought that in a 
Government constituted like ours all duties should be 
ad valorem. Whatever duty might be imposed should 
be single and uniform, so that every man might know 
the operation and bearing of the law, for in a free coun- 
try, one of the vital principles of liberty was for. the 
people to know how and to what extent they are taxed. 
The clause under consideration contained both an ad va- 
lorem and specific duty, the latter of which, varying in 
amount with the variations in the price of the article, 
was calculated to delude and mislead. Besides, in those 
qualities of wool costing a few cents more than eight, the 
specific duty of four cents per pound amounted to nearly 
fifty per cent. on its cost, so that both duties combined 
would amount to nearly ninety per cent. on the prime 
cost of the article. Mr. N. called on some gentleman 
advocating this compound duty, to give a reason why 
the four cents per pound should not be stricken out, so 
as to make it purely ad valorem. 

Mr. ADAMS, in reply, stated the manner in which 
the entire section had been agreed upon item by item in 
committee. It had been resolved as a general rule, that 
the principle of protection was not to be impaired, and, 
in endeavoring to apportion the reductions proposed 
by the committee in a manner as just as possible, it 
had been concluded, with respect to wool, to reduee 
the ad valorem duty only, leaving the specific duty only 
unaltered, 

Mr. BOULDIN remonstrated with great warmth 
against this arrangement, and warned the wool growers 
that they would be disappointed in the effects they ex 
pected from this protection. The planters had neither 
part nor lot in this matter, but only to sit there and be 
tortured by amendments on every side, the profits of 
which were to come mainly out of their pockets... 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, though representing no 
agricultural interest, could not subscribe to the sentiment 
that he had neither part nor lot in this matter, Many of 
his constituents were engaged in the whale fishery, and 
they consumed more cloth in proportion to their num- 
bers than almost any other citizens. He was desirous 
of seeing both the wool grower and manufacturer duly 
encouraged and protected. Great Britain totally exeluded 
their oil, because she knew that they could furnish it 
on. better terms than herself. pateu Spe 

Mr. McKENNAN said the gentleman. from, Virginia 
[Mr. Bourpi] had used this argument in favor of strik- 


hundred and fifty, and even two hundred and twenty- 
ve per cent. A yard of cloth costing one dollar pays 
orty-five cents, and a yard costing one dollar and one 
cent, it is true, if imported, would pay one dollar twelve 
and a half cents, which would be at the rate of one hun- 
dred and twelve per-cent.; so a yard costing fifty cents 
would pay twenty-two and a half cents, and a yard 
costing fifty-one cents, if imported, forty-five cents, being 
at the rate of ninety per cent. ; so cottons costing thirty- 
five cents. per, yard pay a duty of eight and three- 
quarters,cents, and a yard costing six cents, if imported, 
would pay the same duty, being at the rate of one hun- 
dred and forty-six per cent. E 
-But what was the fact? No cloths chargeable with 
these high duties were imported. The importations were 
confined to cloths valued at or a little under the mint- 
mums. And no. doubt more of an over-value were 
fraudulently entered under the minimums, than were 
honestly entered below them. The effect, then, was 
rohibition of the importation of most of the cloths 
eltween the minimums. Under the dollar minimum, 
cloths costing, say from seventy-five to one hundred 
cents, and under the next minimum, from one dollar 
and seventy-five cents. to two dollars and fifty cents, 
would be imported, and the rest excluded. The greater 
part of the importations will be as near the minimums 
as possible, Of those excluded, the cloths of the inter- 
mediate values, the. American manufacturer will have 
the entire market, But with this important consequence, 
that he, cannot raise the price beyond their intrinsic 
value, as. compared with imported cloths, the minimums 
become the standards of value and regulate the price 
of the domestic cloths. A yard of domestic cloth of the 
intrinsic value of one dollar and one cent, and placed 
in the market with a yard of imported cloth of the in- 
trinsic value of one dollar, cannot be sold for more than 
its intrinsic value, viz. one dollar and one cent. ; if more 
is asked, the purchaser will prefer the cheapest. All 
that is necessary for the consumer is, that the minimums 
should be so near each other as to furnish a sufficient 
number for comparison. Thus, while the minimums give 
the domestic manufacturer the exclusive market, they 
deprive him of the usual advantage of a monopoly—that 
of raising his prices beyond the actual value: the pro- 
tection is exclusion, of the foreign article. Every yard 
of cloth we manufacture takes the place of the foreign 
cloth that, is excluded. The wool grower has gained 
nothing by excluding foreign wool, unless the manufac- 
turer has such protection as will enable him to purchase 
it.. And he has. gained but little by the protection of 
the manufacturer, unless he is protected against foreign 
wools. ‘Though the prosperity of the wool grower 
depends on that of the manufacturer, yet the manufac- 
turer is not thus dependent on the wool grower. Hence 
the necessity of his insisting that the wools shall be first 
protected. "Then their interests are united in the pro- 
tection of woollens. _. i 

The. question being taken on Mr. Evzrzrt’s amend- 
ment, it was rejected—yeas 53, nays 63. 

The. question, then recurring on Mr. Davis’s amend- 
mient, that also. was rejected—ycas 57, nays 72. 

Mr. CRAWFORD now offered an amendment, the 
effect. of. which would be to strike out the duties on 
iron proposed. by the Committee. on Manufactures, and 
retain the duties as at present existing. Negatived. 

Mr. ADAMS now proposed to modify the first section 
of the bill so as to make it read, “that from and after 
the 3d day of March, 1833, so much of the act entitled, 
An act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties 
on imports, approved the 19th of May, 1828, as is here- 
in otherwise provided for, shall be repealed.” 

.Mr. A. stated, as the reason for this amendment, that 
the duty on several articles, especially those on lead and 
on foreign spirits, which it had been the intention of the 
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ing out the four cents specifie duty on wool exceeding in 
value eight cents, that, in the same proportion as the duty 
was raised on the raw material, would the duty on the 
manufactured article be increased. He has, therefore, 
called upon his Southern brethren, with a view of re- 
lieving themselves from this burdensome and tyrannical 
system, (as he is pleased to term it,) to aid him in re- 
ducing to the very lowest point the value of agricultu- 
zal products. He said he perfectly understood his ob- 
ject; it was to make the wool grower, the industrious 
farmer, the scapegoat in this attempt to prostrate and 
destroy the home industry of the country, and he re- 
gretted to find that the projet of reduction which. had 
been presented to the nation by the Secretary. of the 
Treasury was bottomed upon the same principle. The 
official ‘organ of the administration had, in fact, dis- 
tinctly avowed that the principal sacrifice was to be 
made by the farming interest. That seems to be con- 
sidered a trifling, unimportant interest, which ought to 
be yielded up as a victim to appease the South, and to 
put a stop to their complaints, and there. could. not be 
a doubt that, if the scheme of the treasury should re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, no more effettual plan 
of injuring, essentially injuring that most. important 
branch of industry, could be devised. He hesitated not 
in saying, and he had the best authority for making the 
assertion, that it would cut the throats of all the sheep 
in the country; and it was demonstrable that as the in- 
terests of the wool grower are affected by the policy of 
the Government, in the same proportion will the whole 
agricultural labor of the country be affected. Convert 
the land which is now covered, and which will be here- 
after covered with sheep, if the system in all its parts 
continues to receive the fostering care of the Govern- 
ment, to the raising of grain, and the blasting effect it 
would have upon this branch of agricultural industry is 
palpable and plain. He said, touch this great and im- 
portant interest, and my word for it, before one year 
the complaints of millions of the substantial yeomanry 
of the country will be heard in a voice that will make 
those who have contributed to their destruction tremble. 
But he said the gentleman from Virginia had very kindly 
tendered his advice to the wool growers, and urged them, 
asa matter of interest to themselves, to permit the duties 
on the raw material to be reduced, and, by way of bring- 
ing them to his terms, he had threatened that if this op- 
pressive system was continued, the mountains of Virginia 
were capable of being converted into good pastures, 
and that they would be whitened with sheep, the great 
increase of which must necessarily produce.a diminution 
of the wool groweyr’s profits, He said, whilst the gen- 
tleman wou!d pardon the agricultural part of the com- 
munity for declining to accept of his good advice, inas- 
much as it would be subverting the very order of hu- 
man action to look to an enemy for counsel, he need not 
think to alarm them by the threats he had uttered. They 
know well that the mountains of Virginia could be con- 
verted to a good purpose of industry, and it would rejoice 
the hearts of the friends of the system to see their hills 
and their valleys covered with sheep, and their country 
filled with workshops and factories, Then might they 
hope that their prejudices and their modern theories 
would yield to facts and observation ; and knowing and 
feeling the benefits and blessings of the American sys- 
tem, they would become its able and zealous advocates 
and admirers. They would not despair that even the 
gentleman himself would then give the aid of his talents 
and industry in support of a system to which he is now 
so devoted an enemy. 

But, sir, he asked, upon what grounds can this House 
be called upon to make the proposed reduction ? Is there 
any evidence before the committee which would justify 
itt Is there any in possession of any of the members, 
which will satisfy us that the present duty is too high 
for an ample proteetion! for half protection, an inade- 
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quate protection, is no protection at all. The rate of 


uties, as they now exist, was imposed in 1828, after a 


most thorough and laborious examination—witnesses, 
manufacturers, wool growers, and merchants were ex- 
amined on oath before the committee. 
their labors was presented to the House, and received 
the sanction of Congress. The system which was then 
established, was a matter of experiment; it has thus far 
been successful. 
ed. 
and permanent, and members ought to be cautious how 
they now undertake to touch it, for fear of prostrating 
the fair fabrié which has been raised under its provi- 
sions. 


The result of 


Every branch of industry has prosper- 
It has not yetehad sufficient time to become fixed 


Where, he repeated, is the evidence that the present 


duty on wool is too high for protection! We are asked 
to reduce it, but are furnished with no facts, no proof, 


to justify its reduction. We are.asked to take a leap in 


the dark. We have no means of acting understandingly 


on the subject. ` If there was any evidence which satis- 
fied the mind of the Secretary of the Treasury that a 
duty which now (according to the calculation of the 
gentleman from Virginia) amounts to eighty-two per 
cent. could, with safety to the interest proposed to be 
protected, be reduced to twenty per cent., and this too 
in the face of the fact that under the present duty 
six millions of pounds of wool were imported during 
the last year, he could only say it had not yet been 
spread before the House or the people for their examina- 
tion, 

Believing that the protection proposed by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would be totally adequate, 


and that, if he should be successful, prostration to the 


wool-growing interest must be the inevitable conse- 


quence, he expressed a confident hope that it would be 
rejected. $ 


Mr. H. EVERETT said that the object of laying the 


specific duty was tọ protect the native wool, by a higher 


rate of duty than was imposed on the fine wools, and 
which should have relation to the protection given to 
coarse and fine cloths. While satinets were protected, 
it was necessary to have a corresponding protection on 
the wool of which they were made. The gentleman 
from Virginia, he said, had made an appeal to the wool 
growers, and had given them warning that they would 
receive no permanent benefit from the protection ; that, 
in two years, competition among themselves would . 
lower the price of wool below all foreign competition. 
Mr. E. was glad to hear, from a gentleman from the 
South, the admission that the effect of protection was 
to lower prices, and said he hoped he would apply the 
same principle to manovfactures. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE thought that if the duty on wool 
was to be increased, that upon woollen yarn ought to be 
raised aiso, and proposed to strike out the duty of thirty- 
five per cent. ad valorem on woollen yarn, and insert 
forty per cent. 

Mr. ADAMS stated that the duty: in the bill was al- 
ready inereased from what it had formerly been. 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out thirty-five and inserting fifty; and, also, 
by raising the specific duty on yarn from four cents to 
six cents per pound. ; 

, The motion being divided, the first part of the amend- 
ment was agreed to—yeas 60, nays 55. 

The question being then taken on raising the specific 
duty to six cents, it was negatived—yens 50, nays 61. 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the fol- 
lowing clause of the second section: 

“On manufactures of wool, or of which woolis a com- 
ponent part, not otherwise specified, the value whereof 
shall not exceed forty cents a square yard, five per cent. 
ad valorem,” by striking out nearly the whole of it, and 
inserting, “on all milled woollen cloth, denominated 
plains or kerseys, of which wool shall be the only materi- 
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al, the value whereof shall not exceed thirty cents a 
square yard, five per cent: ad valorem. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, said that the object of this 
amendment was to save the satinets. It was only one 
of those tricks which were exhibited every half hour. 

Mr. Bates was called to order. 

Mr. STEWART then proceeded to explain his amend- 

‘ment, and argued to show that thirty cents would be 
sufficient to protect the plains, without reaching the 
satinets.. But if the clause was suffered to stand at for- 
ty cents, the entire amount of capital vested in the 
manufacture of satinets must be sacrificed. 

Mr. ADAMS hoped that the amendment would be 
moet, He thought that it would be an exceedingly 
good “ trick” if it should be. : 

Mr. BURGES made some remarks, which, owing to 
the confusion of the House, were very imperfectly heard. 
(For, during the debate, it had been frequently com- 
plained by gentlemen on the outer seats that they could 
not hear one word of what was, passing, and did not 
even know upon what amendment they were called to 
vote.) He was understood as advocating Mr. STEWART'S 
amendment. 

Mr. STEWART again warmly remonstrated against 
ruining so large a branch of manufacture; one so useful 
to the citizens, and which consumed so large a propor- 
tion, of all the wool raised in the country. If satinets 
were to be brought down to a: protection of five per 
cent. ad valorem, the manufacture must be abandoned. 
Why would Southern gentlemen, when they had their 
negro clothing at this light duty, insist upon a measure 
which must be so ruinous? 

Mr. DRAYTON said that he had been under the im- 
pression that thirty-three and one-third cents would be 
sufficient. But, on inquiry, he had been informed 
that less than forty cents would not cover all the negro 
cloths. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that he was satisfied, from the 
most authentic sources of information, that Scotch plains 
did not cost over thirteen pence sterling for twenty-six 
cents, while some were as low as ten pence sterling, or 
twenty cents. 

Mr. H. EVERETT said that if the amendment should 
be rejected, the bill would not get a single vote from the 
wool growers. (Mr. E. was very imperfectly heard, and 
his remark may perhaps have been mistaken.) 

Mr. HORN remarked that forty cents was over the 
mark, and thirty cents as much under it; and suggested 
to his colleague the propriety of fixing the value at 
thirty-five cents. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said, if ‘the [valuation remained at 
forty cents, the bill would be fatal to the satinet manu- 
facture, of which two-thirds of the wool manufactured 
by his constituents consisted. 

Mr. ADAMS read a circular from the Pennsylvania 
Society for the encouragement of Manufactures and Me- 
chanie Arts; which stated that the manufacture of sati- 
nets consumed two-thirds of all the wool in the country, 
and employed a capital of more than $12,000,000. 

Mr, SEMMES moved to amend Mr. Stewart's amend- 
ment, so as to fix the value of the square yard at thirty- 
five cents. 

Mr. CLAY called for a division of the question, so 
that all the words previous to the valuation might first 
be passed upon. 

The clause was so divided accordingly, and the first 
part of it adopted—yeas 86, nays 71. 

The question was then about to be put on Mr. Sem- 
mess amendment; when 

Mr. CAMBRELENG inquired what need there was of 
reducing the valuation if satinets were not to be includ- 
ed in the reduction. 

Mr, WICKLIFFE considered Mr. Stewarts amend- 
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ment as violating a pledge he had given to let the South 
have negro cloths almost for nothing. ; 

The question was then put on thirty-five cents, and 
negatived. : 

It was then put on thirty cents, and negatived—yeag 
80, nays 90. ` 

_ Mr. ADAMS moved thirty-three cents; but the mo- 
tion was negatived—yeas 77, nays 86. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, moved thirty-four cents, 
but withdrew the motion, 

Mr. BURGES now proposed.to amend the bill in the 
clause which lays a'duty of ten per cent. ad valorem on 
worsted stuff goods, by adding the words “made of 
combed wool.” Negatived. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to insert after the words “ worst- 
éd goods,” these words: “Merino shawls, and other 
manufactures of silk and worsted.” Agreed to. 

Mr. BURGES submitted, pro forma, an amendment in 
reference to hat bodies, the necessity of which he ex- 
plained, but afterwards withdrew the amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to alter the graduation of carpet- 
ings in the bill, so as to make it read, “on mits, gloves, 
bindings, blankets, hosiery, and carpets and carpeting, 
twenty-five per cent., except Brussels, Turkey, three-ply, 
ingrain, and Wilton carpeting, which shall be at sixty- 
three cents the square yard; ingrain and Venetian car- 
peting, at forty-five cents the square yard; and on all 
other carpeting twenty-five per cent. ad valorem.” 

In support of this amendment, he read a letter from a 
manufacturer of carpets. f 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the amendment, contend- 
ing that there was not any article better protected than 
that of carpeting. He wished Mr. A. to state at what 
rate ad valorem the duty would stand, should the 
amendment be adopted. 

After some conversation between Messrs, INGERSOLL 
and CAMBRELENG, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ADAMS now moved another amendment in this 
clause of the bill, viz. ‘On flannels, baizes, coach laces, 
thirty-five per cent. ; and upon all other manufactures of 
wool, or of which wool is a component part, and on rea- 
dy made clothing, fifty per cent.,” by striking out the 
words “ thirty-five per cent.,” so as to leave all these ar- 
ticles under an equal rate of duty. 

Mr. DRAYTON wished to amend the amendment, by 
striking out the last words of the clause, so as to leave 
all the articles at thirty-five per cent. But this amend- 
ment could not be received, as being out of order. 

The question was then put on Mr. Apams’s amend- 
ment, and it was rejected—yeas 66, nays 88. 

Mr. STEWART now moved to strike out the word 
“flannels.” He supported his amendment by a short 
but very earnest speech, in which he adverted to the 
large amount of capital invested in this interest, the 
complete success of the manufacture, which had by its 
excellent quality and low price entirely banished the 
foreign article from our market. The effect of the pro- 
tection had been to reduce the price from forty-five to 
thirty-two cents, and this for a better and stronger ar- 
ticle than was formerly imported. Would the commit- 
tee prostrate such an interest at'a blow? ; 

The question being put on Mr. Srewarr’s amendment, 
it was rejected. 

[Lights were now brought into the Hall.] 

Mr. now moved to amend the third section 
in the following clause: ‘On all manufactures of cotton, 
or of which cotton shall be a component part, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorum,” by adding a proviso that-all côt- 
ton goods, not exceeding twenty cents per yard, should 
pay an ad valorem duty of ten per cent., and no more. 

The motion was negatived. ae 

Mr. SUTHERLAND moved a long amendment at the 
end of the third section, which was rejected... i 
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Mr. BOULDIN moved to amend the-third section of 
the bill by striking out the whole of the proviso. He 
objected to it as unnecessary, and as imposing a duty of 
from ninety to one hundred per cent. on a species of thin 
muslins largely imported, and which cost six pence ster- 
ling a yard. 

The amendment was negatived. : 

Mr. APPLETON moved an amendment respecting cot- 
tons, to add after the words “if dyed, colored, or print- 
ed, or stained,” the words “in whole or in part,” but 
withdrew it; when, : : 

On motion of Mr. VANCE, the committee rose, and 

The House adjourned. 


Tuzspay, June 19. 


Soon after the House met, 

Mr. BOULDIN, of Virginia, rose, and said that it was 
his melancholy task to announce to the House the death 
of one of its members, Mr. Cuarres ©. Jounsron, his 
colleague, who departed this life (as it was said) on 
Sunday last. In communicating this fact to the House, 
none who had known the deceased, and had been ac- 
quainted with the terms on which Mr. B. stood with 
him, need to be told how deeply the loss was deplored 
by him. He had known Mr. J. when he was a youth, 
and had witnessed the promise of all those things to come 
on which a parent's heart dwelt with such fond hope 
and anticipation. Mr. J.’s after-life had filled the pic- 
ture which seemed then to be portrayed in the bud and 
_ in promise. Could Mr. B. present to the House that 
image which each member of that little band among 
whom he dwelt had cherished of him in his bosom, the 
exhibition would show a union of all the social virtues in 
their most eminent degree. Of all that little band Mr. 
J. had been the idol, and he had deserved to be so, He 
promised talents and virtues fitting him to do much 
good to that country which no man in it loved more 
purely or more warmly than he loved it. He was just 
coming forth to comply with all the promises which 
his parents (now no more) had indulged respecting him, 
when he was thus suddenly cut off. He had left two 
children, who had now no parent; butno man who had 
known the father they had lost, could or would do aught 
but kindness to the children he had left behind him. 
Mr. B. said he came to tell the tale of sorrow ; a deplor- 
able tale, most deeply deplored by him. Mr. J. had 
been to him a friend “meet for him” in‘all particulars. 
He had been so to all the little mess with whom he as- 
sociated—of whom there was not one but felt as he did, 
and as he believed that every one must feel who knew 
any thing of the friend whom they had lost. Mr. B. then 
offered resolutions— 

For attending the funeral at four o’clock in the after- 
noon ; 

For wearing crape on the left arm during the residue 
of the session ; 

For a committee to superintend the funeral; and 

For a message announcing the event to the Senate. 

The House then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20. 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 


Mr. HOWARD stated that, in consequence of the in- 
formation which had been made public of the existence 
of a contagious disease in the British territory border- 
mg on the United States, he was instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to report a joint resolution, for 
taking steps to check the progress of the disease, and 
which he meant to ask the House, from its importance 
generally to the public, to have now passed through all 
n stages. The resolution which he submitted was as 

ows: 


“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 


&c. “That the sum of $50,000 be, and the same is here- 
by, appropriated, out of any money not otherwise ap“ 
propriated, and placed at the discretion of the President 
of the United States, to be expended under his authori- 
ty in endeavoring to preserve the people of this country 
from the prevalence of the disease known by the name 
of Asiatic Cholera, now raging in Canada.” 

The resolution was read, and there not being a quo- 
rum present, ` 

Mr.- ADAMS moved a call of the House, which was 
ordered; and the roll having been apparently gone 
through, a number of members having in the mean time 
come in, sufficient to make a quorum, thé further pro- 
ceedings were suspended; and ° 

Mr. HOWARD then moved that the rule should be 
suspended in order to take up the joint, resolution re- 
ported by him, and that it then might have its second 
reading. 

The motion to suspend the rule was rejected— yeas 
59, nays 62. (It required two-thirds.) 


ADMISSION OF LADIES. 


The resolution offered some days ago by Mr. Tuomas, 
of Louisiana, for the admission of ladies to the privileged | 
seats in the Hall, coming up for consideration, 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table; but the motion was negatived: when 
Mr. T. demanded the yeas and nays on the passage of 
the resolution. They were ordered. 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped that the resolution would 
pass; he thought it would be a very ill compliment to 
pay the sex, to whom they were all attached, to exclude 
them from seats within the Hall. From the short expe- 
rience the House had, during the time in which they 
were admitted to the privileged seats, the effect had, in 
his opinion, been decidedly favorable. All who had ad- 
dressed the House in the presence of that portion of the 
human race, had done it, he believed, more to the satis- 
faction of themselves and others, than they could have 
done in their absence. The House, he observed, had 
had a resolution offered to it, proposing to exclude one 
individual as a punishment for an offence committed 
against the House. But what sort of punishment would 
that be, when the best portion of the human race were 
all equally excluded ? 

Mr. TAYLOR said he hoped that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would do him the justice to believe that 
his opposition to the present resolution did not arise 
from any want of respect to the persons embraced in 
it—very far from it. But he was ‘convinced that its 
adoption would add to the already too great noise, con- 
fusion, and interruption of business, All those who, 
by this resolution, would be admitted to the privileged 
seats, would, of course, receive those attentions due to 
them in all places, whether in this House or out of it. 
The House had all witnessed the assiduity with which 
such attentions were paid them when admitted here be- 
fore. If the ladies were admitted, the gentlemen ac- 
companying them must be admitted also, or a very 
awkward and unpleasant separatioN must take place. 
The result of Mr. T.s observation had, he said, been 
different from that of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
On all occasions, when ladies had been admitted, the 
disorder in the House had appeared to him to be great- 
ly increased. This was the only possible motive which 
he or any other man could have for opposing the reso- 
lution. He did it from considerations altogether of a 
public nature; and under the conviction which he had 
expressed, he must now repeat the motion to lay the re- 
solution on the table. On which motion he demanded 
the yeas and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered by the House, and, 
being taken, stood as follows: yeas 88, nays 74. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill from 
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the Senate, to provide for the liquidating and paying 
certain claims of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Pe concluded his remarks in opposition there- 
ound? © T” ; 

Mr. MASON having obtained the floor, after a few 
brief remarks in reply to Mr. Roor, : 

The House, on his motion, proceeded to the orders of 
the day. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, went into 
Committee of the Whole, and resumed the consideration 
of the bill for the regulation of i 


THE TARIFF. 


‘Mr. APPLETON proposed to insert in the third item, 
line thirty-eight, the words “in whole or in part,” in 
order to render thë description of dyed, ce. cottons 
more definite; which was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill in the section 
which reads as follows: “ On oil cloth of all kinds, other 
than that usually denominated floor cloth, twelve and 
a half cents the square yard,” by striking out twelve 
and a half and inserting fifteen; and, in support of the 
amendment, referred to a memorial from Essex county, 

` New Jersey; which was read, : 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, objected to the testimony as 
coming from an interested party. 
` Mr. ADAMS combuatted dhis objection as going to shut 
out all testimony on the subject of manufactures. ` 

Mr. CLAY replied, and insisted upon his objection. 

Mr, PENDLETON said, if such testimony was object- 
ed to, the objector ought to furnish some which was less 
exceptionable. 

Mr. WATMOUGH protested against the principle as- 
sumed by Mr. Cray, and said that he held in his hand 
memorials from persons who had no personal interest 
in the matter. Similar testimony was before the com- 
mittee from all parts of the State of Pennsylvania, The 
manufacturers of his district had not moved in the 
matter; they were sunk in the apathy of fear; but the 
farmers had dictated to him his course. He had waived 
his privilege of addressing the committee, but when the 
bill came into the House, he should claim the right of 
expressing his sentiments on the general subject. 

Mr. WAYNE thought that if the manufacturers of 
this article in Pennsylvania and Maryland, although 
acquainted with the terms of the bill, had not moved in 
the matter, it was to be taken as a presumption that 
they had no objections to it. 

Mr. WATMOUGH said that there were statements 
before the committee from his own constituents as strong 
as any from Maryland or New Jersey. ` 

Mr. CAMBRELENG suggested that the amendment 
was useless, since the duty already amounted to seventy- 

_ five per cent., and operated to exclude the foreign 
article. f 

Mr. DENNY opposed the principle of the objection, 
and reminded Mr, Cray that when questions were be- 
fore the House in relation to the public lands, gentlemen 
from the manufacturing districts always relied upon the 
statements made by that gentleman and others who 
were largely interested in those lands. Ought not the 
gentleman to reciprocate the confidence? 

Mr. BURGES reminded the gentleman from Alabama 
of the maxim of law, that every man was to be credited 
in matters of his own profession. Lowering the duty 
would operate to let in the foreigner, and at the same 

. time increase the revenue. 

Mr. L. CONDICT said that the committee had re- 
eeived another memorial from a large manufacturer of 
this article in Philadelphia, representing that the re- 
duction proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
would operate to destroy the manufacture. He pre- 
sumed the gentleman, when about to build a house, did 


not apply to a tailor for an estimate of expense. If, 
however, the gentleman had any iniportant information 
from the Committee on Public Lands upon the tariff, he 
hoped he would bring it forward. : : 

‘Mr. CLAY said he had not objected to the compe- 
tency of the testimony, but to its weight. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said the testimony was not under 
oath, nor had the committee examined the books of this 
manufacturer to ascertain whether his representations 
were correct. If the committee should proceed to in: 
crease taxes rather than diminish them, they would end 
in destroying the bill, and the result would leave the 
country under the tariff of 1828. 

Mr. HOWARD said that the gentleman, by naming 
his State, had made it necessary for him to explain why 
he should vote against the amendment. Whether the 
manufacturers in his district assented to the duty as it 
stood in the committee’s bill, he did not know, as they 
had addressed no communication to him, But he should 
vote against this aud every other departure from that 
bill which the chairman might propose. It had been 
promulgated to the country, and public expectation had 
in a great measure been based upon it. He had come 
to the determination if possible to pass a bill that should 
effect a compromise. But if they altered the commit- 
tee’s bill, item by item, in the manner now proposed, 
they would end in passing no bill at all. As to the me- 
morial from Philadelphia; had it been presented since 
the committee’s bill-was published, and did it specify 
any particular amount of duty? They ought to remem. 
ber that. they were not framing a bill to increase the 
protection of manufactures, but, if possible, to allay the 
discontent of the country, and effect.a compromise be- 
tween the different sections of the Union. He thought 
the worthy chairman had steered with much skill be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. But he need not remind 
that gentleman that in that strait navigators were sub- 
ject to the Fata Morgana, a deceptive appearance, 
which often led them to the most fatal consequences. 

Mr. ADAMS reminded the committee that the reduc- 
tion of duty on this article, as proposed in the bill, was 
much greater than that on most others. The present 
duty amounted to twenty-five cents; the bill reduced it 
to twelve and a half. The manufacturers asked that it 
be not reduced to less than fifteen, The committee had 
laid it down as a principle that the reduction on the 
different articles should be proportioned upon all as 
nearly as possible, 

One word to the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Howarp.] That gentleman seemed to assume that the 
bill as reported from the committee was like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, and was not to be altered 
in any respect. And he appeared to suppose that 
because Mr. A. had reported the bill, he was bound to 
consider it so too, Mr. A. wished to disabuse the 
gentleman and such others of the committee as might 
be.under the same impression. If the gentleman would 
take the pains to read the report of the committee 
aswell as their bill, he would find in many respects 
the bill and the report were not conformable to each 
other. Mr, A., when he reported the bill, had expressly 
stated to the House, that as a whole it had not received 
the sanction of any one member of the Conamittee on 
Manufactures, and that the report accompanying it did 
not contain the views of the committee, but those of 
its chairman alone. The report was his; the bill was 
theirs. “It did not in all its parts meet the views of 
any one of the committee. But it was the only one 
they could agree upon, and they must either report 
that, or ask to be discharged, and separate without 
performing the duty ‘assigned them. But Mr. A. had 
expressly said that the only hope in which. theyre- 
ported it was that the bill would be so. modified by the 
House, and by the other branch of the Legislature, as 
might render it generally satisfactory.. Express notice 
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d been givén that 
Should the prescùt amendment be adopted, Mr. A. had 
others to offer founded qn similar representations from 
persons engaged in the manufactures, to. which they.would 
severally refer. e G - : 

Mr. BURGES, though he ‘agreed that: the. object of 
this bill was to lessen revenue, denied it to be a conse- 
quence from that position that it must lessen. taxation, 
and argued to show that by lowering. the duty the re- 
venue was more likely to be increased, than the placing it 
at such a point as would give efficient protection. . He 
said he had examined the Secretary’s bill, and his con- 
clusion had been, that if it did not destroy the power of 
protection in the country, it would raise the revenue. 

The committee’s bill, if it should be so formed as to 
diminish the product of home manufactures, and let in 
the foreign articles in their room, would be in practice 
worse than that of the Secretary. If the object sincerely 
was to reduce the revenue, the bill from the Committee 
of Ways and Means had been the only sensible one re- 
orted. 
£ After a few further remarks from Mr. WAYNE, the 
question was put; and the amendment was rejected—yeas 
66, nays 80. 


:Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the fol- | - 


lowing clause: “ On iron in bars or bolts, not manufac- 
tured in whole or in part by rolling, ninety cents per one 
hundred and twelve pounds,” by striking out ninety cents 
per one hundred and twelve pounds, and inserting in lieu 
thereof one cent per pound, (se as to restore the duty to 
its present amount.) 

Mr. S. stated that, by the tariff of 1828, the existing 
duty on bar iron amounted to twenty-two dollars and for- 
ty cents a ton. The bill went to reduce it to eighteen 
dollars a ton. He said that even under the existing duty 
the importation during the last year had amounted to two 
millions of dollars. What would it be, should the duty be 
reduced to eighteen? It would doubtless be vastly greater, 
and the revenue thereby increased. Mr. S. dwelt upon 
the value and importance of the iron manufacture, its ne- 
‘eéasity for the independence of the country, and the Ex- 
ecutive recommendation in its favor. The effect of the 
increased duty had been to reduce the price in the fo- 
reign market precisely to the extent of that duty, which 
proved that the tax fell upon the foreigner. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROOT proposed to amend the bill by making the 
hundred weight consist of one hundred pounds instead of 
one hundred and twelve, and the ton to consist of two 
thousand pounds only. This had already been done by 
the laws of several of the States. He therefore moved to 
strike out the words “ and twelve,” and instead of ninety 
cents to insert eighty. 

: The first of these amendments was rejected, and the 
second withdrawn, 

Mr. DENNY moved to amend the bill in the following 
clause: ‘On bar and bolt iron made wholly or in part by 
rolling, thirty dollars per ton,” by inserting seven, making 
it thirty-seven dollars per ton. Negatived. 

M. ROOT moved to insert after the word ton, the 
words “ consisting of two thousand pounds.” 

Mr. ADAMS opposed the amendment, as involving the 
necessity of altering the bill in many other places, and 
virtually changing its effect. If this alteration should-be 
made, it would draw after it a revision of our whole sys- 
tem of weights and measures, a thing which might be very 
proper in itself, but which had better be provided for in 
a separate bill. ©’ : 4 

Mr. ROOT briefly replied, when the amendment was 
rejected. $ 

Mr. WHITE, of: New York, moved to amend the above 
clause, by striking out thirty dollars per ton, and inserting 
twenty-two. dollars and fifty cents, Epi 

Vor. VITE—~231 


The amendment was negatived. 
: Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the follow- 

ing clause: On iron in pigs fifty cents per one hundred. 
and twelve pounds,” by striking out fifty and. inserting 
sixty-two and a half... Negatived. i 

Mr. ELLSWORTH moved to amend the bill in the 
following-clause: “¢On iron or steel wire, not exceeding 
No. 14, and exceeding No. 20, five cents per pound; ex- 
ceeding No. 14, and not exceeding No. 20, nine cents 
per pound,” in such a manner that all wire under No. 14 
should pay a duty of five cents, and all.over No. 14 a duty 
of nine cents. ves 

M. HORN explained the-reason of the amendment he 
had formerly proposed on this branch. of manufacture. 
He had at that time supposed that the higher. numbers of 
wire were not manufactured in this country. . But having 
since learned that they were, he had no objections ‘to. the 
amendment now proposed. He was, however, under. ‘the 
impression that an ad valorem duty on wire over No.2 
would be preferable. VES 

Mr. DENNY moved to amend the. amendment so.as to 
make the duty under No. 14 six cents, and over No: 14 
ten cents. . Seal 
Mr. Denyy’s amendment. was rejected.’ ` 
That proposed by Mr. ELLswortH was adopted... 
Mr. ELLSWORTH proposed further to amend the 
section by adding a duty on silvered or plated wire of five 
per cent. ad valorem. The article was not and could not 
be made in this country, and was largely imported.. The 
amendment was agreed to, : i 

Mr. ADAMS moved to insert at. the end of the section, 
“ On cap or bonnet wire, covered with silk, cotton, flaxen 
yarn or thread, manufactured abroad, twelve cents. per 
pound.” He read a communication in support .of the 
motion, when the amendment was agreed to—yeas 65, 


nays 55. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH moved to amend the bill in the fol- 
lowing clause: “On square wire used for the manufacture 
of stretchers for umbrellas, twelve per cent, ad valorem,” 
by adding, ‘and cut into pieces not exceeding the length 
used therefor ;? which was agreed to. : . ae 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the tenth item, which is in the following words: “ On 
axes, adzes, hatchets, drawing knives, cutting knives, 
sickles, or. reaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, 
squares: of iron or steel, bridle bits of all descriptions, 
steelyards and scale beams, socket chisels, vices, and 
screws of iron called woodscrews, thirty per cent. ad 
valorem : Provided, that said articles shall not be imported 
at a less rate of duty than would: have been chargeable 
on the material constituting their chief value, if imported 
in an unmanufactured state.” : 

. : He contended that this reduction was wholly unneces- 
sary and improper. The protection was: given not to 
great capitalists, but to laborious mechanics, who made 
these various tools in small quantities. The existing pro-. 
tection was forty per cent.. That here proposed was but 
thirty per cent. The duty on the raw material was one 
hundred per cent.; and the result of the bill would be, 
that the Government would say to the people, “if you 
import foreign iron worked up into axes and other tools, 
you shall pay a duty of thirty per cent. ; but if you import 
the raw material, you shall pay ninety per cent.” The > 
effect would be to employ foreign: blacksmiths, and im- 
port the bread and meat, the subsistence and labor, of. a 
foreign country. ` 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired whether the committee 
had reported this item in consequence of any information 
they had received, or only on the general principle of 
reduction. 

Mr. ADAMS said the section had been adopted from the 
Secretary’s bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER said it was proper the House should 
understand what they were doing, and should know that 
gentlemen made statements of that which did not exist. 
The House had been told that the present duty was forty 
per cent. On examining the law, they would find it to be 
but thirty-five. 

' Mr, STEWART said that it was forty per cent., and 
quoted the law to prove it. The gentleman had not ob- 
served that the duty was progressive. 

. Mr. BURGES advocated the amendment. Manufactures 
of iron constituted one great branch of British wealth. 
In that country, these tools were manufactured by great 
capitalists. Here they were made by mechanics of very 
small capital. 

Mr. DENNY said the effect of the clause would be, 
that we should have less bar iron imported,- and more 
manufactured tools. 

Mr. WAYNE thought that, as the duty on iron had 
been reduced, some reduction might be allowed on ma- 
nufactures of iron, and the protection still remain the 
same, 

M. HOFFMAN accused Mr. Srewarr of inconsisten- 
cy. His doctrine was that the higher the duty, the lower 
the price; but here he went upon a different principle, 
and thought that lowering the duty would lower the price. 
Mr. H. contended that the mechanic would be better off 
under the bill as it stood. 

Mr. BARRINGER went into some statistical statements 
going to show that the reduction proposed by the com- 
mittee was a proper one. Even on the rudest articles, 
such as shovels and spades, the manufacturer got a protec- 
tion of forty-three dollars a ton, and as the article rose in 
value the protection increased. 

Mr. STEWART replied to Mr. Horrman, by observing 
that where duties were laid on raw materials, there they 
were burdens; but not when on articles which we could 


make for ourselves, especially where machinery was ex- |j 


tensively introduced. But where a manufacture was the 
product chiefly of manual labor, it needed a higher rate 
of protection. The only effect of the section in the bill 
would be to bring in the labor of England, for which our 
money must go to pay, and exhaust the country till Ame- 
rican Jabor was brought down to that of the British pau- 
pers. And for what? To reduce the revenue? The 
effect would be to increase the revenue. The scheme 
was one of the most extraordinary that ever was devised. 
It lowered the duties just. below the rate of protection, 
and left them at the highest possible rate for revenue. He 
was for doing one thing or the other; where the Govern- 
ment protected at all, let it do it thoroughly. Where it 
did not protect, let the duty be reduced as far as possible. 
Mr. BURD supported the amendment, and remarked 
upon the bad quality of British axes, and other tools, in 
comparison to those made in this country. The mechanics 
were the bone and sinew of the country, and ought to be 
protected. i 
Mr. WHITE, of New York, said that the reduction of 
the raw material would place these manufactures on the 
same footing as the tariff of’28 did, so that the bone and 
sinew would still be protected. 
. Mr. DENNY went into statistical statements to show the 
rapid progress of this branch of manufacture. 
The question being then taken, the amendment of Mr. 
Srewart was rejected. . 
Mr, STEWART then moved to amend the section by 
striking out thirty per cent. and inserting thirty-five. 
Mr. BURGES thought that it would be better to take 


away the tax entirely, than to reduce it; forty per cent, 
was no more than protection; and if they would not pro- 
tect the mechanics, he hoped they would not tax tiem. 

The amendment was negatived. i 

Mr. DAVIS moved to insert after “ woodscrews,” the 
word “ penknives.” Negatived. ‘ 

Mr. HORN moved to strike out, in the eighty-sixth line, 
“ bridle bits,” and insert, “on plated brass and polished 
stecl saddlery, coach and harness furniture.” And, in the 
eighty-eighth line, after the word “ad valorem,” insert 
“ on common japanned and tinned saddlery, ten per cent, 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. H. stated that his object was to reduce the duty 
on common bridle bits, such as were used by farmers, 
and other laboring persons, and to retain it upon such as 
were used by the rich. 

After some conversation, the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HORN then proposed to strike out, in the one hun- 
dred and first line, “ greatest weight,” and insert “a part.” 
And from the one hundred and third line, strike out all 
after the word “on,” and insert, “that material so forming 
a part which pays the highest rate of duty.” 

Mr. H. said that his object was to avoid a difficulty 
which must arise in executing the law. The appraisers 
would have to unpack every case to determine of what 
metal the articles were made; and many of them were 
made of more metals than one. While he was for protect- 
ing manufactures, he wished to throw no obstacles in the 
way of commerce. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the Dill in the follow- 
ing clause: “On japanned wares of all kinds, on plated 
ware of all kinds, and on all manufactures, not otherwise 
specified, made of brass, iron, steel, pewter, lead, or tin, 
or of which either of these metals is a component mate- 
rial, a duty of twenty-five per cent, ad valorem,” by 
striking out twenty-five, and inserting thirty. He consider- 
ed this one of the most important clauses in the bill. ‘The 
unspecified articles were cf infinitely more value than 
those which were specified. The importation of these 
unspecified articles had last year amounted to nearly six 
millions of dollars, a fact which showed that the duty 
was inadequate as a protection. The amendment was re- 


jected. 

Mr. STEWART moved further to amend the bill in 
the following clause: “ That all scrap and old iron shall 
pay a duty of twelve dollars and fifty cents per ton,” by 
striking out twelve dollars and fifty cents, and inserting 
fourteen dollars. Negatived. 

Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the bill by inserting 
in the fourteenth item “ on tarred cordage four cents, on 
untarred cordage five cents.” 

Mr. D. observed that it would be recqllected by the 
committee that he had presented a memorial, early in the 
session, from the manufacturers of cordage in the State 
which he had the honor in part of representing, request- 
ing either a diminution of the existing duty on hemp, or 
an increase of that on cordage. Since the establishment 
of the Government, this branch of national industry bad 
been encouraged by protecting duties; and so successfully 
had it been prosecuted, that it supplied nearly all the cord- 
age consumed in the United States, until the duty on hemp 
was increased by the tariff of 1828 from twenty to sixty 
dollars per ton, while that on cordage was not augmented. 
The effect of that measure had been most injurious, and 
had nearly prostrated all the manufactories of cordage.in 
this country. í 

I have received, said Mr, D., several communications 
detailing facts which I think it my duty to communicate, 
as I have the fullest confidence in their correctness. There 
are some six or seven ropewalks in my immediate vicinity, 
whose operations have been almost entirely checked, from 
the large importations of cordage; and.J-have taken con- 
siderable pains to ascertain the-causes-which ‘have had 
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such a deleterious influence. The former duty on hemp 
was but twenty dollars per ton, while cordage paid eighty- 
nine dollars and sixty cents; making a difference in favor 
of our manufactures of sixty-nine dollars and sixty cents; 
but now it is only twenty-nine dollars and sixty cents, 

During the years from 1820 to 1825, the average quan- 
tity of cordage manufactured in this country was about 
six thousand five hundred tons, and there were annually 
imported five thousand five hundred tons of hemp. In 
one ropewalk in Boston, six hundred tons of cordage 
were annually manufactured before 1828, requiring an ex- 
penditure, for labor, of twenty-seven thousand dollars; 
but during the last year only sixty-four tons were made, 
and the sum paid for labor was not three thousand dollars. 
In fact, but one ropewalk was in operation at the period I 
left home for this city, as Russian cordage could be im- 
ported and sold for home consumption at eleven cents per 
pound, while that made in this country, from foreign 
hemp, could not be afforded at less than twelve cents and 
a half, in consequence of the high duty on the raw material. 

The quantity of hemp imported into the United States 
in 1881 did not exceed one thousand seven hundred tons, 
while the American hemp which was manufactured into 
cordage during the same period was not more than three 
hundred tons greater than previous to the tariff of 1828, 
making the whole quantity of cordage manufactured but 
two thousand tons; thus leaving a deficit of three thou- 
sand five hundred, which has been made up by the im- 
portation of foreign cordage. The cost of converting a 
ton of hemp into cordage is about seventy-five dollars, 
from whence it is apparent that the citizens of the United 
States annually pay two hundred and sixty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars to Russian subjects, which, previous 
to the imposition of the high duty on hemp, was earned by 
our own industrious ropemakers, But, besides this re- 
ward to foreign manufacturers, we imported about seven 
thousand barrels of tar in the cordage, which formerly was 
received from North Carolina, thus substituting another 
foreign product for ono of the great staples of our own 
country. 

Such has been the effect of the existing tariff; and the 
provisions of that now before the committee are equally 
objectionable; for although hemp has been reduced from 
sixty to thirty-five dollars per ton, an ad valorem duty of 
twenty-five per cent, is substituted for the specific duty 
of four cents per pound on tarred cordage, and five cents 
for untarred ; the practical operation of which may be illus- 
trated by a statement of the relative expense of importing 
hemp and cordage. From information recently received, 
the cost of hemp and cordage at St. Petersburg, during 
the last season, was as follows : 


Best clean hemp per ton, i ‘ : $145 50 
Outshot, do. do. 3 š . - 112 00 
Half clean do, do ar wy Bre a 84 00 
Average price per ton, . ; i $341 50 
Cordage costs from . $ . . $112 00 
to . » . . 145 00 

Average cost per ton, . i > . $257 00 

The expense of importing a ton of hemp is $15 54 
The expense of importing a ton of cordage is “ 8 88 
Making the difference against the manufacturer $6 66 


So that he wonld pay the above difference, and, with 
the duty of thirty-five dollars per ton, the whole sum 
would be forty-one dollars and sixty-six cents per ton, 
which is equal to thirty-six and one-half per cent. on the 
raw material, while the cordage would be taxed but twen- 
ty-five per cent.; being a difference against the manufac- 
turer in this country of eleven and one-half per cent. 


From this representation, said Mr. D., it is evident that 
the manufacturers of cordage in the United States cannot 
possibly compete with those of Russia; and I appeal to 
the committee whether they are willing to sacrifice such 
an important branch of industry, when the change I have 
urged in the rate of duty on cordage will protect it. I 
trust not. I forbear from trespassing further on the indulg- 
ence of the committee, but have considered it my impe- 
rious duty to make this brief statement, with the fullest 
confidence that entire justice will be done te our own. 
citizens; that they will be fostered and encouraged in pre- 
ference to the subjects of other nations. 

Mr. REED confirmed the statements of Mr. DEARBORN, 
and supported the amendment, 

The question being taken, the yeas were 45, the nays 
53: whereupon, the committee rose, and reported that 
there was no quorum presènt, f 

Mr. CLAY thereupon moved a call of the House, and 
demanded the yeas and nays, which being taken, it ap- 
peared that there were one hundred and forty-two mem- 
bers present; whereupon, the call was suspended, and the 
House went again into committee, when Mr. DEARBORN’S 
amendment was rejected—yeas 65, nays 72. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill in the following 
clause; “and on cotton bagging three and a half cents the 
square yard,” by striking out three and a half cents 
the square yard,” and inserting an amendment to the fol- 
lowing effect: The present rate of duty, without regard to 
weight or width, or to the material of which the same 
shall be made, and whether imported as osnaburgs, bur- 
laps, or by any other name; and provided the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pay to the exporter a drawback 
equal to three-fifths of the duty now imported, or of three 
cents a yard on all that may be exported. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the amendment, as going 
to put an enormous duty on osnaburgs, ticklenburgs, &c. 
The planter would never get the drawback, but would have 
to pay a higher price for the article. ‘ 

Mr. BARRINGER warmly opposed the amendment, 
and insisted that it would be better to grant a bounty for 
the encouragement of this manufacture. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky; supported the amend- 
ment in a speech of considerable length, denying the duty 
to be oppressive or partial, or that it operated as a tax on 
the consumer. He adverted to the great fall in the price 
of this article since it had been protected, and went into 
a statistical statement to show how far it had diminished 
foreign importation. 

Mr. CLAY opposed the amendment, and went into a 
statistical calculation, the result of which was that the 
planters of cotton were taxed $800,000 to protect an in 
terest of $250,000. , j 

Mr. ALLAN, of Kentucky, said he was surprised at the 
opposition which had been made to this amendment, It 
had not originated with the members representing the 
hemp interest; but they had been induced to agree to it 
because they understood that the drawback would be ac- 
ceptable to the Southern States. This amendment, while 
it allows the protection of five cents the square yard in 
favor of the manufacturer of cotton bagging, reduces the 
duty to two cents by the dgawback in favor of the cotton 
grower; and he is more than compensated for this, by the | 
price he receives for the bagging when he sells his cotton, 
It was suggested that the effect and operation of this 
amendment would be highly favorable to the South, and 
would conciliate their acquiescence, It was in this view 
of the subject, and from an ardent desire to see’ this vexed 
question settled amicably, that the members from the 
hemp-growing districts were with reluctance induced to 
agree to this amendment. But it seems they were mis- 
taken; the opposition from the South is as decided to this 
amendment as it was to the proposition which he [Mr.A.] 
had the honor to submit a few evenings past. Mr. A 
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Said he was at a loss to’ know how to understand gentle- 
mén. The offer has been made to compromise this branch 
of the tariff, by consenting to a reduction of the duty upon 
raw hemp; this offer has been declined. The drawback 
is then proposed, which it seems is also to be refused. Sir, 
what are we to understand by this? Will nothing satisfy 
the gentlemen -but an absolute sacrifice of this valuable 
branch, of our industry? > 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. CLAY] represented 
the manufacture of cotton-bagging in Kentucky to be on 
a scale-so diminutive, and the quantity made so small in 
relation to the demand, that the interest was too inconsi- 
derable to be entitled to protection. The gentleman, sir, 
is entirely mistaken as to his facts. He says, in the State 
of Kentucky, where this article is alone manufactured, 
there are but ten or twelve factories. . 

He [Mr. A.] had mentioned, on a former occasion, that 
there were seventeen factories in one county of his dis- 
trict.: There are five millions of yards of bagging used 
annually in the United States, and of which three-fifths, 
or three millions, are made in the State of Kentucky, 
worth, at twenty cents per yard, six hundred thousand 
dollars. No portion of the people of America are as 
much interested in the prohibition of the importation of 
foreign bagging, and in the encouragement of the home 
manufacture, as are the cotton growers. 

In addition to the general reasoning which proves the 
connéxion between protection and reduced prices, there 
are some considerations connected with cotton bagging 
which apply to no other branch of industry with which 
he [Mr. A.] was acquainted. The tariff men contend that 
by increasing the number of manufacturers you increase 
competition, and that it is one of the laws of competition 
to reduce prices. : 

The advocates of what is called free trade reply, that 
independent of all competition at home, there are so many 
competitors abroad, that all which this principle can ac- 
complish will be produced without any aid from our own 
country. Again: the tariff men contend that, if we have 
no manufactures at home, foreigners may league to- 
gether, and, by acting in concert, extort high prices from 
us. But we are told this cannot be, because the number 
and scattered condition of the foreign competitors for our 
market forbid the idea of combinations between them. 
If, for the sake of the argument, we should admit. that 
these views of the enemies of protection were correct in 
relation to manufactures in general, still they do not apply 
to cotton bagging; because, strike American competition 
out of existence, and there remains none other that is 
worthy of the name of competition. Our mannfactures 
destroyed, and the Scotch have a complete monopoly; for 
it is from the cities of Inverness and Dundee that almost 
the whole’ of the foreign article is imported. 

It is true that small quantities have been brought from 
Germany, Russia, and the East Indies, but not enough to 
cut any figure in this calculation. Destroy American 
bagging—surrender this manufacture to two Scotch cities, 
Here, sir, would be no'real competition, no means to pre- 
vent combination and extortion, Both cities are under 
the’ same Government, controlled by the same interest, 
deriving their supplies of hamp-from the same place—the 
Baltic, and sending their manufactures into the same mar- 
ket. - Consequently, there is no real competition, no means 
to prevent combination and extortion. 

Mr. A. said, in the science of political economy he 
placed no reliance on theory or speculation. Actual ex- 
perience and ascertained facts are the only guides which 
can be safely followed. In this case, he referred to known 
facts. Before our tariff there was monopoly and combina- 
tion in the Scotch factories, and they extorted from the 
cotton planters in the Southern States from forty to seventy 
cents per yard for their bagging. Since our protective 
policy has created an extensive competition in Kentucky, 


| 


a competition which has added three millions of yards, of 
the best quality in the world, per annum, to the general 
supply, the price has been reduced to the cotton grower 
from eighteen to twenty-two cents. : 

From this view of the subject, sir, is it not apparent 
that our Southern friends have more interest in the pre- 
servation and protection of the manufacture of cotton 
bagging in Kentucky, than even the hemp growers and 
manufacturers of that State? i 

But it is said that, unaided, unprotected, the factories in 
Kentucky ought to be able to sustain themselves against 
Scotch competition. When the gentlemen say this, they 
do not recollect that the British Government pays a bounty 
of three cents per square yard for all the bagging that is 
exported from Inverness and Dundee. The principle, 
that protection lessens the prices of the articles protect- 
ed, is one that lies at the foundation of the system, and 
upon the truth of which that system stands entitled to 
support. And although this principle is contested by 
some here, and by others derided as an absurdity, yet 
there is no truth in political science more demonstrable, 
more clearly established by uniform experience, or de- 
pending on facts more universally admitted. Protection 
has caused several millions of capital and several thon- 
sand persons to be engaged in the raising of hemp and 
in the manufacture of cotton bagging in Kentucky; the 
employment of this capital and the industry of those per- 
sons have caused an annual addition to the general supply 
of the world of three millions of yards, for there has been 
no diminution ¢n the quantity of the Scotch fabrics, 
Price depends on supply and demand, and there having 
been such a vast augmentation to the general supply, 
added by American industry, there has, consequently, by 
the uniform law governing this subject, been a correspond- 
ing decrease of prices, The manufacturers of Dundee 
and Inverness, stripped of their monopoly, deprived of 
the power of extortion by American competition, were 
compelled to take their bagging into the markets of the 
world, where the demand was thus diminished at reduced 
prices. That an increase of demand, with a stationary 
supply, would increase price, and that an increase of sup- 
ply, with a stationary demand, would reduce price, are 
truths universally admitted. The increase of supply, the 
principle of competition, and the improvements in labor- 
saving machinery, which have been caused by our protec- 
tive policy, plainly account for the fact of the reduction 
of the price of every protected article down to its present 
cheapness. 

These facts and principles, recognized by the common 
sense of mankind, have been adopted as the basis of the 
policy of every enlightened and prosperous nation, in de~ 
spite of the vague theories of abstract visionary writers. 

Reposing confidence in the public faith, plighted in 
your tariff laws, onr citizens have, by their capital and in- 
dustry, built up a great national interest, and an interest 
upon which the public defence might depend in time of 
war—an interest which creates a home market for our 
agricultural products, and adds to the national and indivi- 
dual wealth six hundred thousand dollars per annum. The 
district which he [Mr. A.] had the honor to represent, is 
peculiarly adapted to the raising of hemp. That district 
has been called the garden of America, and of that garden 
the county of Woodford has, with great propriety, been 
denominated the asparagus bed. Such a country, pos- 
sessing such unrivalled fertility, capable of producing the 
raw material without limit, is called upon now to sacrifice 
this valuable branch of industry! And for whom ?- For 
the benefit of the hemp growers of Russia, and the mani- 
facturers of Scotland. i sous 

We are called on to destroy all competition, and: give 
up the monopoly to two Scotch cities, and take our sup- 
plies from thence, on such terms as their combined. inte- 
rest and cupidity may hereafter dictate; when, no doubt 
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it,will again rise to seventy cents. Mr. A. said he would 
not permit himself to: believe that the common Legisla- 
ture will, in defiance of experience, permit this. great 
national interest to perish or to languish. He would not 
believe that this was the commencement of an attack, by 
which ‘the whole system was. to fall, by cutting off each 
separate interest in detail. Mr. A. said he was much 
obliged to his friends [Mr. Burtarp and Mr. Tuomas] 
from Louisiana, for the patriotie and American feelings 
and opinions which they. had brought into this debate ; 
they proved, most conclusively, how deeply the -people 
of that State were interested in the preservation of the 
sugar interest; yet, they said, whether that interest was 


sacrificed or preserved, Louisiana would cling to the | 


Union. Mr. A. said he could say this for Kentucky: as 
vitally as she believed the success of the American system 
was identified with her best interests, yet she-is prepared 
to submit to the laws of the land. It has been said that 
the enemies of the tariff would not submit to its continu- 
ance. Whether continued ‘or repealed, Kentucky can and 
will prosper as long as the Union lasts. The venerable 
gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. Tuomas, ] who fought for 
hig country in two wars, says the Government which he 
aided to establish was the Government of majorities ; Ken- 
tucky is for such a Government of majorities, as is express- 
ed in the constitution. ` Kentucky. claims neither the right 
of nullification or secession, both of which she views as 
equally repugnant to the constitution and to republican 
liberty, equally prostrative of every just idea of Govern- 
ment, and as equally the parents of eternal discord. She 
makes no distinction between union and liberty; with her 
they are synonymous terms. As long as the Union is pre- 
served, there is a rational prospect of preserving liberty; 
but, beyond this Union, there is first civil strife, then fo- 
reign alliance, and then the grasp of despotism will come. 
Mr. A. said it had been his desire to express his opinions 
at length upon the general principles of the, protective po- 
licy of this country, but he would forbear to do so, from 
an unwillingness, at this stage of the business, to consume 
time, from his anxiety to see the labors of this protracted 
session brought to a close. 


Mr. HAWES denied that all Kentucky had an interest |: 


inthis manufacture. It existed only in seven out of eighty- 
three counties in the State; and out of 687,000 inhabit- 
ants, not fifty thousand were interested in it. 

Mr. BARRINGER again addressed the committee in 
opposition to the amendment; and 

‘The debate was further continued by Messrs, BUR- 
GES, BARRINGER, and MARSHALL; when 

The question was taken on Mr. ApAms’s amendment, 
and decided in the negative. 

Mr. BARRINGER then moved an amendment, propos- 
ing that a bounty of five cents be paid on every yard of 
cotton bagging manufactured in the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as should be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

A desultory conversation ensued, in which Messrs, BAR- 
RINGER, BOULDIN, LETCHER, CAMBRELENG, and 
ALLAN took part, when the amendment was rejected— 
yeas 61, nays 68. 


_ Mr. ROOT opposed any discrimination between 
silks of Asia and Europe. 

Mr. DAVIS did-not think it expedient to enter at this 
time on the protection of any other branch of the silk ma- 
nufacture, except sewing silk. - 

M. ROOT preferred a duty of twenty per cent. 

Mr. ADAMS suggested twenty-two per cent. He ad- 
verted to the large amount of silk imported, which, in 
1830, amounted to $5,890,000. ‘The present duty was 
thirty-six per cent.; to reduce it at once to ten per cent. 
would cut off from the revenue 2 million of dollars. It 
might be pleasant thus to take off taxes, but the House 
should remember the calls that might come upon the 
treasury. Ra? i 5 

Mr. DAVIS admitted that the amendment would pro- 
duce the reduction stated, but still insisted upon it. 

The question was taken on Mr. Roor’s. amendment, 
and negatived. f 

‘It was then put on 
51, the nays 49. : 

No quorum ‘having voted, the debate was renewed. by 
Messrs. BATES, of Massachusetts, CAMBRELENG, IN- 
GERSOLL, APPLETON, and WAYNE; when , 

Mr. DAVIS modified -his amendment, by reducing the 
duty on sewing silk to one dollar a pound. ~ `. ‘ 

After some remarks from Mr. McDUFFIE, the question 
was taken on Mr. Davis’s amendment, and negatived— 
yeas 54, nays 71. 

Mr. ADAMS now moved to strike out the discrimina- 
tion between Chinese and other silks, and fix the duty at 
twenty-two per cept., except on sewing silk, on which 
there should be a duty of forty per cent. 

A very animated debate ensued, in which a person- 
al collision occured between Mr. ADAMS and Mr. 
ARCHER. i 

Mr. ARCHER was opposed to the amendment, on the 
ground that removing the discrimination in favor of French 
silks might be ill taken by the French Government, and 
might throw an obstacle in the way of some negotiations 
now pending with that Government, in which his own 
State was peculiarly interested. f 
(He was understood to refer to the admission of tobacco 
into the French ports.) $ 

The question being now taken on the first part of Mr. 
ApAms’s. amendment, (viz. that which goes to abolish the 
discrimination between China and European silks,) was 
carried—yeas 75, nays 52. 

The latter part fixing the duty at twenty-two per cent. 
ad valorem, was rejected. : 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, moved to fix it at fifteen 
per cent. 

On this motion the yeas were 62, the nays 62. 

The CHAIR voting in the negative, the amendment was 
rejected. 

So the duty was left at eighteen per cent. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, moved to amend the bill 
in the following clause: “ On brown sugar and sirup of 
sugar cane in casks, two and a half cents per pound, and on 
white clayed or powdered sugar three and one-third cents 
per pound,” by striking out the words “and a half,” and 


the 


Mr. Davis’s, when the yeas were 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, now proposed to amend | also the words “ and one-third,” so as to leave the duty at 
the bill in the following clause: “On all manufactures of | two cents, and at three cents. 


silk, or of which silk shall be a component part, coming} After a rather sharp dialogue between Messrs. CAR- 
from beyond. the Cape of Good Hope, thirty per cent. ad} SON and SUTHERLAND, ; 
valorem; and on all other manufactures of silk, or of which] Mr. WHITE, of Louisiana, said that, under the existing 
silk shall be a component part, eighteen per cent., except | circumstances, the committee could not be more disin- 
sewing silk, which shall be forty per cent.;” by striking clined to hear, than he was to utter a single word, on 
out the following words: “coming from beyond the. Cape! any part of this contentious subject. He was, however, 
of Good Hope, thirty per cent. ad valorem; and on all’ opposed to the gentleman’s amendment, and not only so, 
other manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be aj but it was his intention to ask the committee to strike 
component part, eighteen per cent.” and inserting ten| out the whole paragraph which related to reduction on 
per cent., except on sewing silk, on which there shall be| this article. 

a duty of one dollar and fifty cents per pound. There were many objections pressing on his mind 
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against any diminution at all of the existing duty. He cessary for all, then let it be provided for all. Let the 
would not attempt to set them forth at this moment, more provision be certain. Let us not depend upon the uncer- 


especially as no reasons had been assigned in favor of the | tainty and fluctuations of a foreign market for an article 


measure. If the gentleman from New York had any to 
suggest, it would give him pleasure to hear them. In the 
mean time, he could not believe the people of the United 
States, or. their assembled representatives here, could 
have any serious intention of putting this important inte- 
rest in jeopardy. It had been productive of too many ad- 
vantages to the nation. 

Besides, he said, he thought he had a good plea in bar. 
The thing was too old to be disturbed in this cavalier way. 
He protested that sugar was not properly a party to the 
pending conflict between the protective policy and its 
great antagonist principle, free trade. The war was 
avowedly undertaken against the tariff acts of 1824 and 
1828, with neither of which had this matter any connexion, 
This duty took date from 1816. And why seek to impair 
jt at this time of day? If the gentleman from New York 
had any good reasons, he should like to hear them, and 
perhaps be convinced. Until then he would merely re- 
mind the gentleman that he was endeavoring to rip up the 
goose which laid him the golden eggs. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 61, nays 80. 

Mr. WHITE then moved to strike out the entire para- 
graph, so as to leave the duty as it now stands. The mo- 
tion was negatived—yeas 61, nays 84. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the words “or powdered” 
were stricken out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to amend the bill in the follow- 
ing item: “On salt, ten cents per fifty-six pounds,” so as 
to make the duty five cents till the Ist of December, 1833, 
and after that to abolish it it entirely. 

Mr. JEWETT, of New York, very earnestly opposed 
this motion, went into a history of the salt duty from as 
far back as the year 1789, and entered into a full statisti- 
cal statement as to the existing condition of the manufac- 
ture, arguing to show that the duty was paid more by the 
Northern than by the Southern States. 

Mr. BRANCH supported the amendment. 

Mr. REED said he begged leave to make some re-! 
marks upon the proposition to reduce the duty on salt 
from ten cents per bushel to five cents. The gentleman | 
from North Carolina [Mr. Brancu,] who had just sat 
down, and others, had endeavored to show the injustice 
and inexpediency of what they called heavy duties on ne- 
cessaries of life, while articles which they denominate 
luxuries are lightly taxed. They instanced silks, and cof- 
fee, tea, &c. The articles alluded to, said Mr. R., are 
very generally used; and, therefore, the diminution of the 
duties will afford very general relief. The relief from the 
burden of taxation will be the same, whether the article 
taxed be a necessary, a comfort, or a luxury. But I will 
not, said Mr. R., now go into the examination of the sub- 
ject. The articles alluded to are not produced in this 
country; and wisdom and sound policy require that we 
should prefer our own country to foreign countries, and 
the productions of our own country to the productions of 
foreign countries, and make that preference manifest and 
efficient by our legislation. 

Salt is admitted to be a necessary, and I maintain the 
converse of the propositions of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House in favor of the repeal of the duty. I 
maintain that sound policy would render us independent 
of all foreign nations for necessaries of life, and necessa- 
ries for defence. Our Government, under all administra- 
tions, with few exceptions, have pursued that policy, In 


support of the truth of the proposition, I refer to ae 


speeches and messages of our Presidents, from the days of 
General Washington to the present. ' 


treated to repeal the duty on salt because it is a necessary, | provision. 
I would urge a very | at the 
different argument. The poor must have salt. It is ne- | rior of 


and because it is used by the poor. 


of prime necessity. 

We are apt to forget the past, and do not always leam 
wisdom; even by experience. How differently did our 
predecessors view this subject. They felt the evil of de- 
pendence, and witnessed the sufferings of their country, 
rich and poor. They sought relief in the only practicable 
method, and relief has been found. Salt has been manu- 
factured in every part of our widely extended country. In 
prosperity we forget the evils of adversity, and some would 
destroy the very means of our happiness. I must beg to 
read a few resolves of Congress upon the subject I begin 
with the memorable July of 1776. 

“ A committee of thirteen, one from each of the States, 
was appointed to make inquiry for virgin lead, leaden 
ore, and the best method of collecting, smelting, and re- 
fining-it;” and on the same day, the same committee 
were directed, in the recess of Congress, to inquire into 
the easiest and cheapest method of making salt in these 
colonies. 

December 29, 1776.—It was Resolved, That it be ear- 
nestly recommended to the several Assemblies or Conven- 
tions immediately to promote, by sufficient public encou- 
ragement, the making of salt in their respective colonies, 

June 8, 1777.—Resolved, That a committee of three be 
appointed to devise ways and means for supplying the 
United States with salt. 

June 18, 1777.—Resoived, That it be recommended to 
the several States to erect and encourage, in the most li- 
beral and effectual manner, proper works for the making 
of salt. 

There are many other resolutions of a similar character, 
but I will not read them. 

The country (I will not say the poor) all suffered se- 
verely for the want of salt during the revolution; hence 
their great anxiety to manufacture it in our own country. 
Our national debt was greatly enhanced by the extrava- 
gant and unavoidable price paid for salt during the revo- 
lution, and the expense of its transportation, When our 
present Government was formed, one of the first acts of 
taxation laid a duty on salt. It has, with the exception of 
a few years, been ever since continued. Our manufac- 
tures have commenced and grown up under the solicita- 
tions and encouragement of our Government. They have 
been successful in their discoveries and improvements. 
On the seaboard about $2,000,000 capital have been in- 
vested in manufacturing salt of sea water by solar evapora- 
tion; and about 600,000 bushels of best alum salt are yearly 
manufactured in more than 1,500 establishments, owned 
by as many persons. In the interior, salt is still more 
easily manufactured from the springs. At the present 
time, salt is manufactured in twenty-two States. We ma- 
nufactured, the least season, 4,387,510 bushels. We ma- 
nufactured more than we imported. These numerous. 
manufactories on the seaboard and: in the interior, distri- 
buted through our country, furnishing more than half the. 
salt used, are competitors with each other, and competi- 
tors with the importers of foreign salt. This competition 
is certain to secure the country against odious monopo- 
lies which were justly complained of in former times. It 
keeps the price down. But for our own domestic salt, 
the importer, as in former times, might charge high 
freight; now he must bring it as ballast, for little or no 
freight. a 

Salt is a necessary of life; and God, in his wisdom and 
mercy, has seen fit to provide it in every part of the globe, 
that no nation shall be dependent for it upon another;. but, 


Now, we are en- | as in other cases of his providence, he has made different 


The wide ocean affords salt to all who will be 
labor and expense of manufacturing: it.The inte- 
this country is supplied with salt..springs; but,-in 
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many other parts of the globe, salt is found in the earth, 


and dug up from the mines, more or less pure. This salt 
is called rock or fossil salt. In other parts of the world, 
salt is made from natural ponds by solar evaporation. 
These countries have great. advantages over us in obtain- 
ing salt. Shall we abandon our own manufactures, and 
be dependent for this necessary on foreign nations? 
Could we be certain, at all times, of obtaining it? -And 
if we presume the hazard of war, and non-intercourse, not 
great, can we believe, should our own manufactures be 
abandoned, that foreigners would sell at the same price 
they now do? Can we for a moment believe merchants 
would import it, as at present, for a mere trifle? My 
word for it, destroy our manufactures, take off all the 
duty, and even in times of peace and friendly intercourse 
the price of salt would be much enhanced. We manufac- 
ture the greatest part used; the remainder foreign nations 
are anxious to sell us, and do sell, very low; and our ves- 
, sels, especially from Liverpool, bring it home for a mere 
trifle. The reduction of duty has not produced a corre- 
sponding reduction of price. This was probably owing 
to two causes—the rise of salt in foreign markets, and the 
employment of navigation, The same causes may often 
occur. What would have been the price of salt the year 
past to the poor man, had we been wholly dependent upon 
foreign countries ? 

We hear many complaints from the South, and some 
parts of the West, * as if the tax was oppressive to those 
States. They complain generally that they pay much 
more than their proportion of the taxes. : 

I have always considered it a mistaken opinion. Will 
it be pretended that the South and West pay more than 
their just proportion of the tax on salt? I have obtained 
from the Treasury Department a statement of the salt im- 
ported into the different States and Territories in the years 
1829 and 1830, (marked A and B.) By this statement 
we see at once how much salt a State or States imported, 
and, of course, how much duty has.been paid by them, 
on the supposition that the duty be added to the price. 
By this statement, it appears that New England and New 
York import about one-half; that Louisiana, for the eight 
Western States, imported in the year 1829, 318,283 bush- 
els; and in 1830, 526,402 bushels of salt. Salt is import- 
ed, with few exceptions, into such ports as may be most 
convenient for its sale and use. It is too bulky and cheap 
an article to be sent coastwise to any considerable extent. 
Hence, the tables I have given show very clearly how 
much the respective States import and use. As New 
Orleans imports all for the Western States, we see at 
once how much those States import. I regret very much 
that similar statistical information cannot be obtained as to 
other articles about which we hear so much complaint. 
Could it be obtained, in my opinion it would, in a great 
measure, put an end to the loud and violent complaints 
that some parts of the United States pay an undue share 
of taxes. How much do the States of Missouri and Nli- 
nois pay as a salt tax? Suppose all the Western States 
paid actually ten cents per bushels, $52,000, would Ilinois 
and Missouri pay $8,000? Yet, from the numerous speeches 
of one of their Senators, one would be led to suppose they 
were exceedingly oppressed by the duty on alum salt. 
The three cents per pound on their lead used in our ma- 
nufactures of glass, 2,900,000 pounds, amounts to $87,000. 
Yet I have seen no disposition from Missouri, or elsewhere, 
to repeal the duty. We do not complain. 
` We have been, I repeat, successful in our manufacto- 
ties of salt in the United States. They were brought into 
Operation by the earnest solicitation of the Government. 
They have been encouraged and sustained for more than 
thirty years, and had every reason to confide in the plight- 
ed faith of the Government that they should not be aban- 


* Mr. Benton, Senator from Missouri, has made many mistaken 
and entirely erroneous statements upon the subject. 


doned, Two years ago, one-half of the duty was repealed, 

while no other article was touched, I trust this House 

will not vote for any further repeal—that the amendment 
will not prevail. : 

A tabular view of the quantity of salt imported into the dif- 
ferent States and Territories of the United States during 
the calendar year 1829, furnished from the Treasury De- 
partment. f 


Bushels, Bushels. 
Maine, - - 453,692 Virginia, - - 293,693 
New Hampshire, - 249,599 North Carolina, 322,107 
Vermont, - - 1,701. South Carolina, 876,367 
Massachusetts, - 1,032,083 Georgia, - - 861,178 
Rhode Island, - 94,883 Florida, - = 6,922 
Connecticut, ~ 174,058 Alabama, - - 125,986 
New York, - 1,374,763 Louisiana,.- - 318,283 
Pennsylvania, - 609,252 
Maryland, - 505,146 Aggregate, 6,494,370 . 
Dist. Columbia, 194,667 ——— = 


Importations of salt at the following places in the year 1881: 


Passamaquoddy, 18,169 New York,-. - 655,514 
Frenchman’s Bay, 2,833 Bridgetown, - 5,485 
Penobscot, - - 29,690 Philadelphia, ~ 227,502 
Belfast, =- - 17,942 Delaware, - - 5,721 
Waldoborough, - 16,300 Baltimore,- - 222,098 
Wiscasset, ~ - 28,304 Vienna, - - 4,326 
Bath, - - = 127,987 Georgetown, - 804 
Portland, - - 233,369 Alexandria, - 48,941 
Kennebunk, -~ 4,287 Richmond, - - 116,238 
Portsmouth, - 197,952 Petersburg, - 52,118 
Vermont, - - 9,552 Norfolk, ~ - 182,198 
Newburyport, - 48,619 Camden, ~ ~ 22,688 
Gloucester, - 13,702 Edenton, -~ =- 17,819 
Salem, - ~- 20,824 Plymouth,- - 15,549 
New Bedford, - 24,184 Washington, - 5,891 
Dighton, - +- 6,766 Newbern, - - 16,277 
Plymouth, - - 48,648 Beaufort, - -~ 2,551 
Marblehead, - 9,754 Wilmington, - 31,195 
Boston, - - 444,719 Charleston, - 872,055 
Providence, - 79,845 Savannah, - - 275,699 
Bristol - - 4,009 Mobile, - - 231,118 
Newport, - -~ 8,192 Key West, - - 4,811 
Middletown, - 30,723. Appalachicola, - 550 
New London, - 10,785 Saint Marks, - 6,124 
New Haven, - 60,728 New Orleans, - 526,402 
Fairfield, - - 4,339 Brunswick, - 8027 . 
Champlain, - 879 _ 
Oswegatchie, ~- 15 Bushels, - - 4,494,006 


Gross duty at fifteen cents per bushel, $674,100 90. 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 


Register’s Office, Tth June, 1832. 
Mr. WILLIAMS replied, and modified his amendment 
by striking out the last part of it. 
Tn this form it was supported by Mr. JENIFER; when 
The question being taken, it was agreed to—yeas 74, 
nays 55. 
The committee then rose, and the House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21, 
NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


On motion of Mr. BRANCH, the House agreed to teke 
up the several navy bills which had been lying on the ta- 
ble some time; and having reached the amendment re- 
ported by the Committee of the Whole to the bill for 
constructing two steam batteries, (providing $111,704,) 

Mr. HOGAN said, as the amendment made an appro- 
priation for so large an amount, be wished to have some 
explanation in respect to it. 3 G 

Mr. BRANCH replied that the construction -of these 
steam batteries had received the sanction and recommend- 
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ation of the Secretary of the Navy; and on the face of the 
amendment its object was set forth, which was to make 
an experiment whether’ steam power might not be suc- 
cessfully introduced as a means of naval defence. It was 
admitted on ‘all hands, that, sooner or later, this newly 
discovered power would be introduced, if not into offen- 
sive, certainly into defensive warfare, and he certainly 
thought the experiment now contemplated worth making. 

Mr. HOGAN thought that this was not the proper time 
for making any experiment, or any expenditure, involving 
so large a sum of money. The longer the making the 
experiment was put off, the more certain we would be to 
have all the advantages of the discoveries that were daily 
making. There was not any necessity for the batteries 
now, as we are at peace, and likely to remain so, with all 
the world; and no war could spring up so suddenly, 
as that we might not safely rely upon the skill of our en- 
gineers to meet any emergency that would arise. It was 
a strange matter to him to see such a large appropria- 
tion asked for, whilst the House were acting with parsimony 
in other respects, and subjecting the administration to the 
charge of extravagant expenditure most undeservedly, 

Mr. WATMOUGH remarked that the gentleman from 
New York had forgotten that this appropriation had ori- 
ginated with the Government, and had come recommend- 
ed to the House, amongst the estimates presented by the 
Secretary of the Navy. He thought there was no 
place would be more benefited than the gentleman’s own 
city, to which the steam batteries would afford more pro- 
tection, in case of attack, than all the forts which had been 
erected, and sustained at such vast expense. : 
"Mr. HOFFMAN, although not often in favor of appro- 
priations of such large sums of money, expressed himself 
inclined to this; but he now rose for the purpose of ap- 
prising gentlemen that, if this discussion was to continue, 
he feared the only way left to check it would be a motion 
to have the amendment and bill laid on the table. 

The House then concurred in the amendment, and the 
pill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The amendment reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House to the bill to provide for certain arrearages 
for surveys made by naval officers, was read and concur- 
red in, - 

Mr. C. P. WHITE proposed further to amend the bill 
by adding a clause to repeal so much of the existing law 
as imposes on the commandant (Hull) at the navy yard 
at Washington the duties performed by the navy agents 
at the other navy yards; that another agent should be ap- 
pointed to perform those duties, as well as certain other 
duties, for the Navy Department. Mr. W. briefly ex- 
plained that the object sought by the amendment was some 
further security to the public than existed at present in 
the disbursement of the public money. 

Mr. BRANCH concurred in the propriety of the amend- 
ment. 

The question 
the vote stood—yeas 69, nays 35. 

Mr. DANIEL asked 
the absentees, 

‘A quorum having been ascertained to be in the House, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, rose to inquire if there 
had been any loss of money heretofore, in consequence 
of the want of a navy agent; and whether the duties 
have not been sufficiently and faithfully discharged by 
the commandant. If they had been, it seemed to him 
as if the amendment had been proposed to create an office 
which the public interest did not require. He knew no 
other navy yard where the duties were more faithfully dis- 
charged than at Washington ; and, so long as the present 
commandant was in charge, he did not apprehend dhy 
money would be lost to the nation through his means. He 
must, therefore, unless cogent reason was given to the 
contrary, oppose. the amendment, and say the House 


‘on the amendment was then taken, and 


(No quorum.) 
for the yeas and nays, to ascertain 


should pause before they sanctioned the ‘creation of an 
unnecessary office. 

Mr. BRANCH..denied that the object of the amend- 
ment was the erection of a new office, and maintained 
that it was introduced at the request of the commandant 
himself, who felt the additional duties so onerous on him, 
and so incompatible with his other duties, that, if he was 
not relieved from them, he must resign the post. i 

Mr. WATMOUGH observed that although there was 
no danger at present that loss could happen; from the 
high honor and know integrity with which the duties 
were performed, yet that another regulation was neces- 
sary in the event of other persons not so qualified being 
appointed to the office. : A f 

Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, said, if the House 
were aware of the absolute necessity there was for the 
severance of the duties now performed by one and the 
same person, there could not be any. opposition to the 
amendment. It appeared that the commandant had the 
disbursement annually of upwards of one million, with- 
out any security, responsibility, or check, further than 
the honor of the individual disbursing the money. He 
asked, was there any such other instance to be found? 
He made no reference to the undisputed integrity or 
efficiency of the present commandant, but thought, if the 
practice of that yard was to be continued, it might even- 
tuate in the loss of millions to the nation, and they might 
as well, if this amendment was rejected, abolish the office 
of navy agent in all the other yards. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, in reply to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, would inform him that there was an offi- 
cer (the Postmaster General) under the present adminis- 
tration, who had a still greater disbursement than that 
made by Commodore Hull, from whom the publio had no 
bond for the funds which he disbursed at discretion. 
Yet, when a resolution was introduced into that House, 
praying for inquiry into alleged abuses in the department 
under his control, a majority was found to refuse such in- 
quiry, or to permit any examination into his accounts, 
Since the remarks that the commandant had found that 
the duties had become so burdensome that he must resign 
if not relieved, Mr. W. would say be had not supposed 
such was the case, or he should not have opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON really did‘ not know what the 
gentleman said, as to what the conduct of the Postmaster 
General had to do with the present business before the 
House. He, however, wished to hear a little more on the 
subject; that the gentleman from Ohio would let off a 
little more of his steam. He asked the gentleman, did he 
say, as far as he knew, or heard, that any thing im- 
proper, that any thing suspicious, could be alleged against 
the conduct of the Postmaster General? If he under- 
stood him so, it became necessary to inquire into it. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY replied that he had not said there 
was any suspicion as to’ the head of the Post Office De- 
partment. He had said in his argument that there was an 
officer of the Government who did disburse upwards of a 
million of the public money, without check, or without 
having executed bonds to secure the public, &c... He 
now, however, in consequence of the special interroga- 
tory, was glad to answer the gentleman, and would- state 
that when he introduced the resolution for inquiry: into 
the Post Office, he had grounds to suspect and charge 
the commission of frauds on that department; and if ‘his 
inquiry had been gone into, he would have’ proved ‘these 
frauds to the full satisfaction of the House and.’ of ‘the 
nation, This he would yet pledge himself to-do,” whei- 
evér an opportunity should be given; and the House would, 
in the event of such inquiry being ordered, ‘see ‘the heces- 
sity-of having many checks to the distribution of the pub- 
‘lic fands by that department. In fact, he. beli d-there 
was no branch of the Government: into which mivestiga- 
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tion was more required; and he thought it would have 
been better for the character of the department that the 
honorable member from Kentucky, instead of denying the 
investigation when it was asked, had permitted it to go on. 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON denied that a single cent had been 
disbursed by the Postmaster General without the usual 
check that was had on the disbursements of the many 
millions for the service of Government by the heads of 
the other departments. He was perfectly astonished that, 
in the face, of this fact, and with all the purity which the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio was known to possess, 
he could insinuate such a charge. He wondered how 
he could make so unfounded an assertion, that the Post- 
master General had, or would so act, so disburse the pub- 
lic money, without any check. Had he heard distinctly 
what the gentleman first said, he should not have been 
called up, and he now rose in order to correct the gentle- 
man, and to restate that the Postmaster General could no 
more disburse the public funds than the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, of the Navy, or of War, could do so without 
the checks that were upon them. 


THE CHOLERA. 


The joint resolution moved yesterday by Mr. Howarp, 
to appropriate fifty thousand dollars to prevent the ad- 
vance of thé cholera into the United States, was taken up. 
The question being on its second reading, 

Mr. HOWARD addressed the committee at length, in 
support of it, waiving the constitutional question, and iun- 
’ sisting that the people on the frontiers, in whose exertions 
» to prevent the introduction of this pestilence the whole 
country was interested, ought not to be left to support 
unaided the expense they must necessarily incur in carry- 
ing their arrangements into effect. 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, considered the resolution 
unconstitutional, and opposed it as unnecessary, since the 
municipal laws and quarantine regulations of the States 
were fully adequate, without any legislation of Congress. 

Mr. IRVIN insisted that the resolution was within the 
constitution, and remonstrated with warmth against lay- 
ing the whole burden of preventive measures on those 
who inhabited the frontier. ` 

Mr. POLK opposed the resolution as useless as well as 
unconstitutional. The President must necessarily act on 
local information, and the whole subject ought to be left 
to local and State legislation. He moved to lay the reso- 
lution on the table ; on which motion 

Mr. IRVIN demanded the yeas and nays; but, before 
they were taken, the House, on motion of Mr, MASON, 
passed to the order of the day, which was the bill to 
liquidate certain 

VIRGINIA CLAIMS. 


Mr. J. Y. MASON, of Virginia, rose, he said, for the 
; purpose of presenting to the House a brief explanation of 
the bill. Before I enter on this exposition, said Mr. M., 
permit me to remove the embarrassment which is likely 
to be produced by the elaborate argument and complicat- 
ed statements of the gentleman from New York who last 
addressed the House, [Mr. Roor.] I must be excused, 
on the present occasion, from engaging in a discussion of 
the conflicting claims of Virginia and the other States to 
the territory ceded by her to the United States. It is an 
inquiry at all times delicate and embarrassing, and now 
peculiarly inappropriate. It is not the first, occasion on 
which that gentleman has thought proper, most inappro- 
priately, in my judgment, to arraign the commonwealth 
of Virginia, not only on account of her claims which she 
now sets up against the United States, but of the course 
which she and the eminent statesmen who then conducted 
her councils pursued in the cession of her Northwestern 
territory. Her conduct on that interesting subject has 
long since become matter of history, and has no necessary 
connexion with the indemnity sought by this bill. There is 
Vol. VIL —232 : 


but one point with which it has even a seeming connexion. 
In the deed of cession, made in March, 1784, Congress 
stipulated to pay to Virginia all expenses incurred in the 
conquest of that territory by the gallant and chivalrous 
George Rodgers Clark, and the troops under his command. 
To the officers in that service the State had promised half 
pay for life. To fulfil that promise, provision is made in 
this bill; but the honorable gentleman, in his miscellaneous 
researches, has himself shown that, before the cession, an 
ordinance was made by the old Congress, expressly bind- 
ing the United States to pay those expenses, and to re- 
lieve the State from all liabilities incurred in that romantic 
and important military exploit. I submit to the House, 
then, if- it be a matter of the slightest consequence, or 
becoming in a representative of Virginia, (however sensi- 
tive in regard to her honor,) to follow the lead of the 
gentleman from New York, and go into this extensive and 
delicate inquiry—an inquiry which has always been avoid- 
ed by Congress, Ihave no apprehension for the fame of 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and her other distinguished 
sons, who then conducted her councils, and ceded the_ 
territory to the United States, while I am perfectly satis- 
fied that her title was unquestionable, and her cession in- 
duced by the most generous and cordial attachment to 
the union of the States and the welfare of the whole 
country. 

For the purpose, however, of showing what her con- 
duct was, I will recall the attention of the House from the 
examination of the musty documents and antiquated re- 
cords introduced by the gentleman from New York, to the 
dates of the resolution of Congress, and the acts of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, on this interesting subject. 
I do not design to impugn the conduct of New York, or 
any other State, but briefly to show with what patriotic 
alacrity Virginia met the wishes of Congress. On the Ist 
of September, 1780, Congress passed a (resolution re- 
questing the several States to cede their unseated lands 
to create a fund for the ultimate payment of the large 
debt contracted in maintaining the struggle for our inde- 
pendence. On the 2d of. January, 1781, the General 
Assembly of Virginia passed an act acceding to this re- 
quest, and prescribed several important conditions, most 
of which her own honor required, and in all evincing the 
most generous disposition, The report made to Congress 
in 1782, referred to by the gentleman from New York, 
was never adopted. In September, 1783, Congress adopt- 
ed resolutions acceding to the most important of the 
conditions required by Virginia, but declining to ac- 
cept the cession from objections to that which required a 
guaranty of the lands within her limits. On the 20th of 
October, in the same year, Virginia waived the condition 
objected to, and directed her representatives in Congress 
to make the cession on the terms stipulated by that body 
itself In March, 1784, the conveyance was made, and 
accepted by Congress. I will not detain the House by 
going into the early history of that commonwealth, Ihave 
laboriously examined her title to the territory ceded, and 
the novel objections raised by the honorable member, and I 
doubt not the perfect validity of her claim, nor the vast 
importance of the sacrifice which she then made for the 
public good. As one of her native sons, and one of her 
representatives on this floor, I am perfectly willing, in the 
defence of her conduct, to appeal to the history of our 
country, and to the universal acknowledgment of those 
who now thickly people that vast and fertile region. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, proposes to relieve the State of 
Virginia from the fulfilment of her promise to the officers 
of her State line and navy, raised and maintained by her 
in the war of the revolution, of half pay for life. It pro- 
poses to refund to her the sum of $139,543 66, which she 
has at various times paid to those officers, to pay the sum 
of $241,345, for which judgments have ‘been recovered 
against the State, and assumes the payment of the re- 
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maining unsatisfied abd outstanding claims resting on 
similar principles, which, from the most accurate calenla- 
tions, will not probably exceed $300,000. This is the 
claim which, by order of the Legislature of Virginia, her 
agent has presented to Congress, in his able and luminous 
memorial. I propose to examine briefly the claim of the 
officers against the State, and then to consider the obli- 
gations of the General Government to relieve her from the 
liability thus established against her. 


emergency, many of her officers became supernumerary, 
but still wore their commissions, The treaty of peace 
was not ratified until 1783; but hostilities never having 
been renewed, the officers were not again required to 
enter the service. They faithfully executed their promise, 
but the State did not comply with hers. By order of the 
Legislature, a board was organized to discriminate who 
were entitled to the provision of the act of 1779. They 
performed their duty in a manner satisfactory to the State. 


I will premise, as essential to the proper consideration | The honorable gentleman sneers at the report of their 


of this subject, that, un 
xo expense incurred by 
chargeable on the common treasyry, unless it 
incurred under a previous order of Congress. 
the law of the States, until the assumption act of 1790 
made such expenses a common charge. On the principles 
of that act, the expenses of the several States in maintain- 
ing their State troops, in paying their militia, and all 
others, for local defence, whether authorized by Congress 
or not, were assumed by the General Government. On 
these principles, the first pension act for invalids included 
disabled militia; so of the act of 1806; and on this princi- 
pte alone can the enormous pension act of the present 
session be justified. 

Virginia declared herself independent of the British 
Crown in May, 1776, and adopted the first written consti- 
tution for her Government. She immediately commenced 
the raising of troops to assist her in the perilous conflict. 
Congress declared the independence of the States on the 
Ath of July following. In pursuance of requisitions, she 
furnished her quota of troops to the continental army, 
which were transferred to the seat of war. For her own 
defence, she found it necessary to maintain a large local 
establishment of men, enlisted for the same term with the 
continental troops, independently of her militia. 

In the month of May, 1779, the term of enlistment of 
her troops was about to expire. The State was invaded 
by the enemy, and was likely to become the seat of war. 
Tt had then become apparent that the great struggle was 
to terminate in glorious independence, or in the total de- 
struction of liberty. It was apparent, too, that on her 
soil was to be that memorable consummation, or this fatal 
catastrophe. At this crisis, with ample experience of 
the inefficacy of short enlistments, at the recommendation 
of her illustrious son, who led the armies of his country, 
she adopted the resolution of May, 1779, on which these 
claims are founded against the State. She promised to 
those officers “ who should command in her battalions, on 
continental establishment, or in those raised for the imme- 
diate defence of the State, or in her navy, provided Con- 
` gress did not make some tantamount provision for them, 

who should serve thenceforward, or from the time of 
their being commissioned until the end of the war, and 
all such officers as had or should become supernumerary 
on the reduction of any of her battalions, and should 
_ again enter into the said service, if required so to do, and 
continue therein until the end of the war, half pay for 
life.” This promise extended to officers in the continental 
as well as the State line, and bound the State to make this 


provision good, unless Congress did. By a resolution of 
Congress, of August, 1779, the same promise of half pay 


for hfe was made to the officers on continental establish- 
ment, thus proving that the provision of Virginia was 
reasonable, and relieving her, to that extent, from its 
obligation. To the continental officers it was fulfilled by 
the commutation pay, and by the act of 1828, but to the 
officers of the State line and navy it never was. 

On the 19th of October, 1781, the war was virtually 
términated, by the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
In the next month, to reduce expenses which, in the ex- 
hausted state of the commonwealth, she was illy able to 
béar, the Legislature disbanded a large number of her 
troops, and reduced her battalions. To meet any future 


t 


der the articles of confederation, | proceedings. I hope it will be remembered that, at the 
a State in her own defence was | time of their organization, the question was interesting 
had been | only to Virginia and her officers. Congress then had not 
This was ' assumed, was not bound to make the payment, and could 


not complain that they were not consulted on this subject. 

The officers, thus discriminated, applied to the auditor 
for their half pay. The finances of the State were so 
deranged, and her resources so exhausted, that payment 
was refused on grounds purely technical, and which ought 
never to have been resorted to, to avoid payment solemnly 
promised, under circumstances of such public emergency, 
to men who had sacrificed so much in the public service. 
By a law, whose wisdom, I believe, every gentleman on 
this floor will commend, an appeal might be taken by any 
claimant against the State from the decision of the auditor 
to the courts of justice. The supernumerary officers, 
whose. claims had been rejected, pursued this course. 
The inferior courts decided in their favor. The Attorney 
General, in behalf of the State, appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals, where, in 1792, the decision of the 
auditor was affirmed, and the appeal from it dismissed, 
“ but without prejudice or fuller proof.” 

In 1826, this proof, after being mislaid for more than 
forty years, was discovered; the application for half pay 
was renewed; and, after an opposition on behalf of the 
State, by the Attorney General, of distinguished ability, 
the court of. appeals decided that the State was bound to 
make good to the supernumerary officers of the State line 
and navy, who had not been required to enter her service 
after becoming supernumerary, the promise of half pay 
for life, made by the resolution of May, 1779, This 
proof, contained in the report of the board of officers re- 
ferred to, which had been submitted to the Legislature 
soon after it was made, had been carried from the seat of 
Government by mistake, by the chairman of a committee, 
and after his death had remained amongst his papers, until 
it was casually discovered by his administrator, identified, 
and replaced amongst the archives of the State. 

I will not detain the House by an examination of the 
grounds of the judgment of the court. I believe it to be 
founded in the strictest justice. It is binding on the State; 
and, notwithstanding the disparaging criticism of the 
honorable gentleman from New York, I dare believe it 
will successfully abide any scrutiny to which it is subject- 
ed. In her hour of peril, she held out this strong induce- 
ment to her sons to engage in her defence; they obeyed 
the call, and discharged their duty, with a glorious spirit, 
which I cannot describe; and now that their rights have 
Deen established in her own courts, her faith and honor 
stand pledged to make her promise good; and if Congress, 
in whose justice she reposes entire confidence, shall not 
relieve her, I trast no voice will be raised against the re- 
demption of that sacred pledge. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the grounds on which these 
claims have been established against the State, Permit 
me now to examine the obligations of the General Go- 
vernment to assume them. I am sure I need not repeat 
to this House, that, in 1790, after the adoption of the 
federal constitution, the Secretary of the Treasury, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in his celebrated report, recommended 
that expenses incurred by the States for their particular 
defence, in the common war, should be borne by the com- 
mon treasury, because the defence of each: part was that 
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that she was successfully defending the claims at the ver 
moment that the commissioners made their report, no one 
can suppose that these charges were brought into the 
account, i 

The honorable gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr, A. 
HH. Suzrrerp,} who is entitled to my thanks for the dili- 
gence with which he has investigated this subject, is op- 
posed to the bill, from an apprehension that it will disturb 
the settlement of the complicated accounts between the 
United States and the several States, under the act of 
1790. If such is to be its effect, important to Virginia as 
I consider its success, I could not recommend its passage 
to the House. I, sir, stand by the act of 1790, and so far 
from disturbing the settlement, I am anxious to abide by it. 
In that settlement, and the statement from the ‘Treasury 
Department, showing what portion of the quota allotted 
to Virginia has been funded, an answer to the objection 
raised is found, in my judgment, entirely conclusive, and, 
T trust, satisfactory to the gentleman from North Carolina 
himself, : i E 

Jt is known that the commissioners under the act of 1790, 
adjusted the accounts of the States presented to them on 
principles of liberal equity, whose essence is equality. The 
States were charged with their respective proportions of 
the common expense, and the advances made to them by 
Congress, including the sums which they were, by the 
act, respectively authorized to fund in the public debt, 
the last of which we are now about to discharge. Some of 
the States were found debtor to the Government, others 
creditor: Virginia was in the former class, for about one 
hundred thousand dollars; New York for more than two 
millions; and other States for various sums. The debtor 
States have never been required to discharge the balances 
found against them. Efforts were made by some to procure 
payment, but the delicacy of the subject, and the earnest 
opposition of those most largely indebted, defeated them, 
and the claim has not been asserted, so far as I am inform 
ed, since the year 1796. The proposition for which I 
contend is, that each State is entitled to be indemnified by 
the United States for all payments made in good faith 
since that settlement, which, if made before, would have 
been credited in her account to the full amount which she 
was authorized to fund in the public debt. New Hamp- ` 
shire, for example, was, by the act, entitled to fund three 
hundred thousand dollars. She has in fact funded but 
two hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars, She has 
not then received of the public debt that sum which 
Congress at any time made tantamount provision for the | equality with the other States gave her. If she were sub- 
officers to whom half pay for life was promised by the re- | jected now to the payment of a claim for revolutionary 
solution of Virginia, of May, 1779? I say not. The provi- | services which had not been passed to her credit in the 
sion made by Congress applied exclusively to the conti- | settlement, is there a gentleman on this floor who could 
nental officers, who alone were, stricty speaking, in the | refuse to relieve her to that amount? 
United States’ service; and until the act of 1790, more | Now, Virginia was entitled to fund three millions and a 


of the whole, and, unless such expenditures were brought 
into a common mass, the tendency must be to add to the 
calamities suffered, by being the most exposed to the 
ravages of war, an increase of burdens. No State “Was 
more deeply interested in the establishment of this princi- 

Je than New York, which had been the seat of war, and 
its principal city for a long time in the actual occupation of 
the enemy. On the 4th August, 1790, Congress passed 
the assumption act, expressly adopting the principle re- 
commended by the Secretary, assuming all expenditures 
made by the States for the general and particular defence, 
‘and directing the settlement to be made on principles of 
general equity. 

1 ask, if, on the principles of that act, in the settlement 
then made, Virginia having paid and presented these 
claims, they would not have been allowed as credits to 
her, Why should they not? They were charges incurred 
in the common as well as the particular defence of the 
country, in the common war, They were reasonable, as 
Congress had shown, by extending the same generous 
provision to the continental officers.. They had been jn- 
curred by the State, acting with the most undoubted good 
faith, Why then would they not have been allowed? The 
honorable gentleman from New York [Mr. Roor] asserts 
that the allowance would not have been made, because, in 
the terms of their resolution, Congress had made tanta- 
mount provision for them. Sir, if this be true, the strong 
denunciations of that gentleman are all merited, and I 
certainly would never recommend to this House to give 
the relief sought by the bill. But, sir, is it true that Con- 
gress made tantamount provision for the officers of the 

tate line and navy ? 

[Mr. ROOT explained. If the troops in question had 
been put under the command and in the service of the 
United States, then Congress had made tantamount pro- 
vision in the sum of the act, not otherwise. He had not 
gaid that tantamount provision had been made unless the 
troops became troops of the United States, and served in 
the United States’ line. If they were so transferred from 
the State service to that of the United States, then tanta- 
mount provision had been made for them,] . 

Mr. MASON resumed, I am incapable, sir, of misre- 
presenting the argument of the honorable member before 
this enlightened assembly. I shall continue to treat him 
with all candor and fairness; for, in my judgment, he 
has not urged a single argument against the bill which is 
not susceptible of the fullest refutation. I ask again, has 


than ten years after the resolution of Congress, to which | half of dollars, From the document farnished by the 
the gentleman resorts for proof of his assertion, Congress | Treasury Department, it appears that she has funded but 
was not bound, and made no provision for the State troops. | two million nine hundred thousand dollars; thus leaving 
‘The resolution of Virginia promised half pay for life to! a balance due her of near six hundred thousand dollars 
the officers in her continental line, and those in her State | unfunded. Sir, if Virginia be required to do what no other 
line and navy, who served to the end of the war. The State has been, to account for the balance found: against 
resolution of Congress made the same assurance to officers | her, by charging her with the three millions and a half as 
in the continental army. They have been satisfied ; but | an advancement by the United States, she has still the pri- 
those in the State line and navy have not. vilege of funding about five hundred thousand dollars, with 
The claim, then, if paid by the State, so as to have been | interest from 1789, a period of forty-three years. Allow 
properly presented to the commissioners for settlement of | the claim now presented, and she is still far short of having 
the accounts of the States, under the act of 1790, for a | received what, in that settlement, on a fair and equitable 
charge incurred in maintaining her means of defence | comparison of her éxpenses with those of the other States, 
against the common enemy, would have been passed to| she was declared to be justly entitled to. Will gentlemen 
the credit of the State, It was not presented, and was not | deny to her the privilege of completing her quota? What 
credited to her, Why should it not now be done? She j| mischief is to result? The settlement is not disturbed; no 
resisted it for the benefit of the common treasury; and I| inequality is produced; no favor is shown her. The same 
think, from the history which I have presented of thej measure of relief is only given to her, which, in 1790, 
claim as against her, the House will be satisfied that no| Congress determined was due in justice to all the States, 
laches is imputable to her; and when it is remembered | and surely will not now be withheld. l 
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In regard to the claim set up by Georgia in 1796, and 
denied by Congress, I have but a single remark to make. 
It appears from the debates in Congress on that subject, 
that Georgia had this claim before the settlement, and 
would not bring it into account. She had voluntarily per- 
mitted the act of limitations to run against her, and Con- 
gress determined that, under all the circumstances, she 
should nat be relieved from its operation. This, sir, is 
not the case with Virginia. At the very time that the 
commissioners were making up the accounts, she was sne- 
cessfully tesisting these claims, not on her own account, 
but for the common benefit. 

When I remember that the honorable gentleman from 
New York has occupied portions of four or five days in 
opposition to this bill, I cannot hope, sir, I could not at- 
tempt to answer all that he advanced in the short time 
which, at this late period of the session, I have felt my- 
self at liberty to occupy even on a question so interesting 
to the State which I in part represent. It was my single 
purpose, in rising, to present a clear but brief explana- 
tion of the claims of Virginia against the United States, 
and to relieve them from embarrassments with which that 
gentleman seemed solicitous to involve them, and thus to 
accomplish their defeat. Having done this, I fear but too 
imperfectly, I am willing to submit the question to the 
decision of the House, not doubting that it will receive a 
candid and impartial decision, favorable, I trust; but if 
otherwise, I am satisfied that those who may feel bound. 
to refuse the relief asked, will, with the gentleman from 
North Carolina, bear testimony to the patriotism, the ge- 
nerosity, and the justice of Virginia. 

The House then went into Committee of the Whole, and 
resumed the consideration of the bill to regulate 


THE TARIFF, 


Mr. JENIFER moved successively, but unsuccessfully 
in both cases, to strike out the duty on coffee and on tea. 

Mr. BOULDIN now moved to alter the duties on cof- 
fee and tea, so as to make them both five per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Negatived. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to strike out the following words; 
“On slates of all kinds, twenty-five per cent. ad valorem,” 
so as to leave the duty as it now stands. He read a letter 
in support of the motion. 

After some conversation, in which Messrs. BURGES, 
DRAYTON, and IHRIE took part, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. ADAMS now moved to amend that part of the bill 
relating to window glass, by adding “ on glass above ten 
by fifteen, five dollars per hundred square feet.” 

The motion was negatived—yeas 75, nays 84. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the bill in the following 
clause: “ On all wares of cut glass not specified, thirty per 
cent. ad valorem,” by inserting the words “three cents 
per pound, and,” so as to add a specific to the ad valorem 
duty. Also, “on all other articles of glass not specified, 
twenty per cent.,” by inserting after the words specified 
“t two cents per pound, and.” ‘This branch of the manu- 
factures, he said, would be utterly destroyed, should the 
amendment be rejected. He called for the reading of 
several letters in support of the amendment. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, supported the amend- 
ment, and went into a full history of the improvement of 
the glass manufactory in his own State. And a long de- 
bate ensued, in which Messrs. REED, WATMOUGH, 
CONNER, DENNY, BATES, of Massachusetts, CAM- 
BRELENG, BOULDIN, ADAMS, BURGES, MERCER, 
DODDRIDGE, and BURD took part; when the question 
being at length taken, ‘the amendment was carried—yeas 
82, nays 62, 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, a clause was added, impos- 
ing a duty on black glass bottles not exceeding a quart, 
of two dollars per gross. On black bottles over that 


size, two dollars and fifty’cents per gross. And on demi- 
johns, twenty-five cents each. [This is a restoration of 
the duty as it now stands, } È 

Mr. STEWART moved to strike out the following 
clause of the bill: 

“ On the following articles twelve and a half per cent, 
ad valorem, viz. whalebone, the product of foreign fish- 
ing, raw silk, and dressed furs; and on the following ar- 
ticles twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, viz. cabinet wares, 
boards, planks, walking canes and sticks, frames or sticks 
for umbrellas and parasols, and all manufactures of wood 
not otherwise specified; copper vessels, and all manufac- 
tures of copper not otherwise specified; all, manufactures 
of hemp or flax not otherwise specified; hats and caps of 
fur, leather, or wool; whips, bridles, saddles, and all 
manufactures of leather not otherwise specified; manu- 
factures of marble, fans, artificial flowers, ornamental 
feathers, ornaments for head dresses, caps for women, and 
millinery of all kinds; comfits and sweetmeats of all kinds, 
preserved in sugar or brandy; carriages and parts of car- 
riages, umbrellas and parasols, of whatever materials made ; 
parchment and vellum, blank books, wafers, and black 
lead pencils, and brushes of all kinds.” 

Mr. S. said that this clause went to injure a most ex- 
tensive class of our industrious mechanics, whose labor it 
was all-important to the country to encourage and reward. 
The motion was negatived. 

Mr. STEWART then moved to amend the following 
clause, “comfits and sweetmcats of all kinds, preserved 
in sugar or brandy,” by striking out the words “or bran- 
dy,” which he thought opened a door to fraud, inasmuch 
as brandy might be imported under this clause, by putting 
a small quantity of sweetmeats into it. The motion was 
negatived. 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved to amend the clause by 
changing the duty on the following articles, from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. ad valorem, viz. cabinet wares, 
copper vessels, and all manufactures of copper not other- 
wise specified; whips, bridles, saddles, and all manufac- 
tures of leather not otherwise specified; hats and caps 
of far leather, or wool; carriages and parts of carriages ; 
blanks books, wafers, and black lead pencils. 

Mr. WATMOUGH supported the amendment, as going 
to aid interests, which were vital to his constituents. 

Mr. DEARBORN was also in its favor; it included the 
article of piano fortes, of which fifteen hundred had been 
made by a single factory in his district, within the last 
year, which were sold for sixty thousand dollars. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND also advocated the amendment, 
though he said he despaired of getting any bill which the 
House would accept. 

Mr. ADAMS now adverted to a declaration which Mr. 
McDurriz had made, that should this process of amend- 
ing the bill be prolonged much further, he should vote 
for adjourning on Monday week, let what would become 
of both the bank and the tariff. This, Mr. A. considered 
a threat, but said he must nevertheless proceed, and faith- 
fully and fully discharge the duties assigned him. He 
insisted upon the propriety of paying a respectful regard 
to the representations of all the parties whose interests 
were likely to be injuriously affected by the bill. Many 
such had been addressed to him, which he should con- 
tinue to present to the House so long as he could obtain 
a patient hearing. He had rather leave the bank and the 
tariff bill to their fate, than suffer the manufactures of the 
country to be destroyed through any want of fidelity on 
his part. i 

Mr. Incersoiy’s amendment was then agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. SUTHERLAND, the ‘articlés-of 
marble, porcelain, china, earthen and stone ware, were 
also inserted under the thirty per cent. duty. 2°" * 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill in the follow- 
ing clause: “On all Leghorn hats or bonnets; and all hats 
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or bonnets, of straw, chip, or:grass, and all flats, braids, or 
plaits for making hats or bonnets, thirty per cent.,” by 
striking out the words thirty per cent., so as to leave 
these articles under the present rate of duty. 

The motion was modified, at the suggestion of Mr. 
ADAMS, so as to strike out the whole of the clause last 
above cited.. Mr. A. adverted to the number of young 
females by whom this branch of manufacture was chiefly 
carried on. 

Mr. FOSTER here interposed, and adverting to the 
thinness of the House, which contained scarcely over a 
quorum, proposed that the committee should rise, and the 
House take a recess until four o’clock, and then assemble, 
to get through the bill this night. 

On this motion, the yeas were 58, the nays 43. 

There being no quorum, the committee rose, and re- 
ported the fact; when . 

Various motions were made for a recess, for an adjourn- 
ment, and for a call of the House; none of which succeed- 
ing, the House went again into committee; 

‘And the question being put on Mr. Apams’s amendment, 
the yeas were 51, the nays 54, 

Mr. ADAMS observed there was no quorum. 

The CHAIR decided that a quorum had voted. * 

Mr. ADAMS insisted that a quorum, by the constitution, 
was required to be a majority of the whole number of the 
House, which was 107, and but 105 had voted. 

The CHAIR replied that 105 constituted a majority of 
the members attending at the seat of Government. 

Mr. ADAMS took an appeal; when 

The decision of the Chair was reversed—yeas 53, 
nays 54, , 

The question was then again put on Mr. ADAms’s amend- 
ment, and it was negatived—yeas 61, nays 62. 

Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the bill in the fol- 
lowing clause: “On the wines of France, viz. red wines 
in casks six cents a gallon, white wines in casks ten cents 
a gallon, and French wines of all sorts in bottles twenty- 
two cents a gallon,” by reducing these duties one-half, 
and adding “on all other wines half the existing rates of 
duty.” The motion was negatived. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, moved to strike out 
from among the articles subjected to an ad valorem duty 
of fifteen per cent. the article of “palm leaf or palmetto 
hats.” Negatived. 

Mr. STEWART moved to strike out the whole of the 
twenty-fifth clause, which is in the following words: 

“ AJ articles not herein specified, either as free, or as 
liable to a different duty, and which, by the existing laws, 
pay an ad valorem duty higher than fifteen per cent., to 
pay an ad valorem duty of fifteen per cent. from and after 
the said 3d day of March, 1833.” Mr. S. objected to 
such a sweeping provision, going to affect a vast variety 
of articles, which no man could specify. 

Mr. DAVIS inquired whether this clause would not 
affect the articles of distilled spirits and lead. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG and Mr. ADAMS replied in the 
negative. On both those articles the duty was specific, 
and would not be reached by this clause, which imposed 
an ad valorem duty only. 

After some further conversation, the motion was nega- 
tived, 

Mr. BARBOUR moved to strike out the whole of the 
third section of the bill, (which contains a very long list 
of articles to be admitted free of duty;) his motion was 
pro forma merely, having reference to future motions to 
be made in the House. The motion was negatived. 

Mr. SEMMES moved to insert among the free articles 
“coffee.” Negatived. 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved to amend the section by in- 
serting after the words “all other dyeing drugs,” the 
words “except copperas.” Negatived, 

Mr. DAVIS moved to strike out from among the free 
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articles “hair cloth and seatings.” Negatived—yeas 53 
nays 54. í 

Mr. APPLETON moved to increase the list by adding 
bristles, juice, of lemons and oranges, palm oil, palm leaf, 
and mother of pearl, and, on the suggestion of Mr. Wat- 
MOUGH, voracic acid. : 

At the request of Mr. DENNY, he omitted the article of 
bristles. 

The amendment was then negatived. ` 

Mr. DEARBORN moved to insert tallow. Negatived. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMS, the word “unmanufactur- 
ed” was inserted before “marble ;” and the article epau~ 
lettes of gold and silver was stricken out from the list of 
free articles—yeas 60, nays 52. f 

On his motion, “ivory black” was also excepted. 

Mr. ADAMS then moved to strike out the following, 
viz. “ spy glasses, telescopes, sextants, quadrants.” 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the motion; when the 
question being twice taken, and no quorum voting, the 
committee rose, and reported the fact. 

Mr. CLAY moved a call of the House, and demanded 
the yeas and nays. He also desired that the hour of the 
day should be inserted on the journal. 

The SPEAKER, having counted the members, declared 
that there was no quorum present. 

Mr. KERR moved an adjournment. 

On this motion, Mr. KERR demanded the yeas and 
nays, which being taken, stood as follows: yeas 15, nays 130. 

A quorum being now present, the House again went 
into committee, and the question being put on Mr. Apams’s > 
amendment, it was negatived. 

Mr. WATMOUGH moved to insert among the free ar- 
ticles “ crude and refined borax.” Negatived. A 

Mr. ADAMS moved to insert “chloride of lime.” 
Agreed to. ` 

Mr. IHRIE moved to strike out millstones. Negatived. 

Mr. MARDIS moved to add a section to graduate the 
price of the public lands which had been offered for sale 
at auction, and remained unsold. 

Mr. SEMMES observed that the amendment did not ad. 
here to the subject, and could not be in order. i 

The CHAIR, however, entertained the motion; where- 
upon, it was negatived. 

Mr. HOWARD moved to add to the list of free articles 
“ bristles.” 

After some pleasantry, the motion was negatived. 

Mr. JENIFER moved to add “molasses.” Negatived. 

Mr. STEWART now moved to add a proviso at the 
end of the third section, exempting a long list of articles 
from the operation of the bill. 

After a short conversation, the motion was negatived. 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved, pro forma, to strike out the 
fourth section of the bill, (repealing the ten per cent. to 
be added in estimating the duty after the 3d of March, 
1833.) _Negatived. 

Mr. KING, of Pennsylvania, moved a proviso, that 
where bounties were granted by foreign Governments on 
protected articles, the duty here should be increased by 
the amount of the bounty. Negatived. 

Mr. POLK moved to strike out the tenth section of the 
bill, (allowing a drawback on registered and licensed ves- 
sels.) Negatived. ; 

Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the twelfth section, 
which grants a drawback on goods re-exported, by adding 
a proviso that no drawback should be allowed on cordage 
on a less amount than five tons. [This was to prevent a 
fraud in vessels claiming drawback on their standing rig- 
ging.) Negatived. 

Mr. DEARBORN moved to amend the bill by adding 
after the words “all manufactures of hemp or flax, not 
otherwise specified,” (to be charged with a duty of twenty- 
five per cent. ad valorem,) the words “ cordage excepted.” 
Negatived. 
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Mr. ADAMS moved to strike out the eighteenth seċtion 
of the bill, which is in the following words: ‘ That, from 
and after the passage of this act, all expressed juice of 
sugar cane, and.all syrup for making sugar, shall pay the 
same duty as brown sugar; and all fossil and crude mine- 
ral salt shall pay the same duty as salt :” and inserting a 
provision that syrup in casks should be rated by weight, 
and pay the same duty as sugar; and that loaf and lump 
sugar pulverized shall pay the same duty as if it were in 
loaf; and that all crude salt should pay the same duty as 
if pulverized. He explained the amendment as intended 
to guard against frauds; and it was agreed to. 

He then moved an additional section to the bill, which 
goes, in substance, to declare that articles imported under 
the existing duties, and put into the custom-house 
stores under bond, and there remaining under the control 
of the collector a definite time, should be charged with 
no higher duty than goods imported under the’ new 
law. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the blank filled 
with “the 3d of March, 1833.” 

Mr. ADAMS now offered a further section, providing 
for meeting foreign bounties by a proportional increase of 
duty. (The same in substance as the amendment offered 
by Mr. Kine.) Negatived—yeas 66, nays 67. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, now moved an amend- 
ment in the second section of the bill, relating to woollens, 
going to abolish all the duty on negro cloths and negro 
blankets, and leaving the rest of the woollen manufactures 
under the existing duty. The amendment was negatived 
—yeas 58, nays 69. 

Mr. ROOT now moved to declare the ton weight to be 
two thousand pounds only, and supported the amendment, 
as he had done on a former occasion. 

Mr. ROOT then rose, and said he did not rise to enter 
at large into the discussion of the general topics connected 
with the bill on the table, and which had engaged the at- 
tention of this House and the nation. He had some time 
ago felt a desire to give his views upon the subject of pro- 
tecting duties; whether a tariff ought to be regulated sole- 
ly for the purposes of revenue, or whether for revenue 
and protection combined. But as he felt an anxiety that 
such modification of the tariff should speedily be made as 
might conciliate and harmonize the various conflicting and 
opposing interests of different sections of the nation, he 
should forbear to occupy the time of the House in a pro- 
tracted debate upon the general merits of the question. 
He should touch but upon one point; and that he felt to 
be important, as connected with a due execution of some 
of our treaties with foreign nations, With several Europe- 
an nations we have treaty stipulations binding us to place 
them upon the footing of the most favored nations, both 
in respect to port charges and custom-house duties. Not- 
withstanding these stipulations, and in seeming disregard 
of them, we are daily levying a higher duty upon goods 
of the same quality, imported from France, from Holland, 
or from Germany, than from Great Britain. Take a yard 
of broadcloth, for instance, on which a duty is charged 
of fifty per cent. ad valorem. The French or the Dutch 
cloth of equal texture and dye, equal in quality in every 
respect, but not superior in any, is chargeable at our cus- 
tom-house with a duty of nearly ten per cent. more than 
the English. Where the French and Dutch pay fifty cents, 
the English pay but forty-five. This difference is the ef- 
fect of the pound sterling being estimated at the custom- 
house at four dollars and forty-four cents, when, in truth, 
according to the present price of dollars in England, the 
pound sterling is worth about four dollara and eighty- 
seven cents. Soon after the adoption of the present con- 
stitution, the laws providing for the collection of duties on 
imports, and for the establishment of a mint, and regulat- 
ing coins, made the Spanish dollar equal to four shili 
and six pence sterling, and the pound sterling equel to: 


four dollars and forty-four cents. The Spanish dollar, 
weighing seventeen pennyweights and seven grains, was 
made a legal tender for one dollar, consisting of one hun- 
dred cents. The relative value between gold and silver was 
then established at fifteen to one. That was therefore the 
exact relative valuc, as nearly as could be ascertained, in 
the commercial world, especially in Great Britain, which 
was then, as now, at the head of the money market, and 
gave its price current to the rest of commercial Europe, 
and to this country. Spain had, however, fixed the relative 
value between her gold and silver coins at sixteen to one. 
The doubloon of sixteen dollars contained the same weight 
of pure gold as the dollar did of fine silver. But at that time, 
and for several years afterwards, the price of silver was 
very much enhanced by the great and constant demand for 
exportation to China and India. The products and manu- 
factures of those countries were then paid for, almost ex- 
clusively, in specie, and entirely in silver, as the relative 
value between gold and silver in Eastern Asia was, half a 
century ago, very little more than twelve to one. The 
vast influx of silver into these regions has since that time 
somewhat reduced its relative value. For several years 
past, the exportation of specie to those countries from 
Great Britain and to continental Europe, and from the 
United States, almost entirely ceased. Indeed, it is be- 
lieved that for several years more specie has passed the 
Cape of Good Hope in the homeward bound than in the 
outward bound voyages of the ships of Great Britain and 
the United States combined. x 

The vast improvement, within the last forty years, in 
every kind of manufactures, by labor-saving machinery, 
and the higher perfection in the arts, has enabled the 
European not only to rival, but, in many instances, greatly 
to surpass the Asiatics, even in fabrics that seemed to be 
peculiarly their own. In cotton, silks, and earthenware, 
they arè fairly outdone by the superior skill and science of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. The fabrics of 
Western Europe are now sold at a fair mercantile profit 
in Eastern Asia. This, together with American enterprise 
exploring every sea and every land, for the acquisition of 
what may minister to their wants, or gratify their taste, 
has turned the balance of trade and the course of exchange, 
like a monsoon in the commercial world, from the Indian 
to the Atlantic Ocean. A bill of exchange upon England, 
upon France, or upon Holland, will purchase 9 cargo in 
Canton, Calcutta, or Madras, as readily as specie, and 
generally with greater profit, and less inconvenience and 
hazard to the merchant. The demand for silver for ex- 
portation to Asia having ceased, if its real intrinsic 
value has not depreciated, its relative value with 
gold has been diminished. From these causes, since 
the first establishment of our mint, a change has taken 
place in Great Britain and in the United States in the re- 
lative value of gold and silver, from fifteen to one to near- 
ly sixteen to one—to the standard of Spain and the Spa- 
nish American republics. The effect of this alteration in 
the relative value between gold and silver upon the 
pound sterling, is produced by the circumstance that gold 
coin is the standard of value in our country, and silver 
coin is practically the standard of value in the other. 
An act of the British Parliament in 1816 provided for the 
issue of a new gold coin of the value of one pound sterling, 
of the same fineness and relative weight as the guinea, and 
made this and its parts the only standard of value, the only 
legal tender, except for demands not exceeding forty 
shillings. 

For such demands, and for a circulation as small change 
or tokens, a silver coinage was directed by that act, but so 
reduced in weight as to make it worth abéut.¢éleven. per 
cent. more as coin than as bullion, By thé law of the 
United States, gold coins and silver coins including the 
Spanish dollar and its parts, ate. made. algal tender to 
an unlimited amount. But the rate of relative value be- 
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them being fixed by law at fifteen to one, and the 
Unive value etree gold and silver bullion having be- 
come nearly as sixteen to one, the American eagle is 
worth more than ten dollars. It is worth more when 
bought and sold as bullion, than if passed and circulated 
ag coin. A debt ean, therefore, be paid cheaper in silver 
coin than in gold coin; of course, the silver coin being 
a legal tender to an unlimited extent, must be and remain 
the. only standard of value, while our gold coins pass 
asmerchandise in exchange for money or other commo- 
dities, The silver coins, then, among which, for any con- 
siderable amount, the Spanish Mexican dollars are the 
chief, are practically the only standard of value in this 
country, To ascertain the true exchange, the real value 
of the pound sterling in our currency, we must look to 
the price current, and see what is the value of our dollar, 
of that dollar which is a legal tender, and the standard of 
value here, at the head of the money market in Great 
Britain. For seven years past, the price of dollars in the 
London money market has varied from 4s. 104d. to 4s. 
Sid. an ounce. On two occasions, within seven years, 
specie was excessively high in England; much above its 
ordinary level. The one was in 1825, in consequence of 
the wild cotton speculation of that year, and the exten- 
sive failure of country banking houses throughout Great 
Britain. The other was in the fall of 1831, in conse- 
quence of the heavy draughts for specie made by the con- 
tinent upon England, in payment of the Russian loans. 
To subsist the immense armies of the Emperor Nicholas, 
collected to subjugate the revolted Poles, as well as the 
Polish armies themselves, vast sums of money were re- 
quired. 
France, putting herself in a warlike attitude, could not 
supply any portion of the demand, Belgium, and Hol- 
_ land too, had need: for the whole of their own resources. 
` The demand, therefore, was made wholly upon England. 
The scarcity of dollars, thus reduced, raised their price 
to such a height, as to induce shipments, to a considera- 
ble amount, to be made from this country. But the ob- 
ject being accomplished, like the returning wave of the 
ocean, the price of specie gradually resumed its wonted 
level. In the month of April of this year, the price of 
the dollar in London was but 4s. 9d, the ounce. This may 
be considered as about the fair average value for ordinary 
times, undisturbed by any great or unusual commercial or 
political commotion. Take it, then, at this estimate, at its 
worth in April last, and the dollar which is a legal tender 
here, weighing 17 dwt. 7 grains, is worth a trifle more 
than 4s. 14d. sterling, It is worth 49d. and 27-100ths; 
aud the pound sterling is worth four dollars and eighty- 
seven cents and a fraction. But suppose we take the 
American dollar, whose statute weight is 16 dwts. 8 grains, 
Its fineness is said to be a little inferior to the Spanish or 
Mexican dollar, theugh it is believed that Mr. Voight, the 
first assayer of the mint, intended it to be equally as fine. 
Its wear, too, by a very little use, would reduce its weight 
one grain, But taking it at 17 dwts. 8 grains, and it will 
make the pound sterling worth four dollars and eighty- 
five cents eight mills and a fraction. I shall propose, 
then, in the proper time and place, that the pound ster- 
ling be estimated at the custom-house at four dollars and 
sixty-six cents, 
_ Lam aware, sir, that a bill was some time ago reported 
inthe other House, containing a provision for estimating 
the pound sterling at four dollars and eighty cents. This 
provision is also embraced in the amendments submitted 
by a gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Davis,] and 
also, in those offered by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Manufactures, [Mr. Apams.] When the pound sterling 


1s worth four dollars and eighty cents, the ounce of dol- 
lars is worth 4s. 93d., which was about their price in 
London in October and November last. Probably the 
kamed Senator who reported the bill, [Mr. DICKERSON, 


of New Jersey,] made his estimate early in the session 

from the price current of that time. I know that four 
dollars and eighty cents has the advantage of being an 
even number, and, also, of being just double the number 
of pence in a pound sterling, and therefore handier in 
calculation at the custom-house. But the officers of the 
customs can soon provide themselves with tables giving 
facility to calculation: and besides, when we undertake to 
execute our treaties, let us do it faithfully, and with as 
much nicety and precision as. practicable. By the same 
act which fixed the pound sterling at four dollars and for- 
ty-four cents, the livre of France was fixed at eighteen 
and a half cents, and the guilder of Holland at forty cents. 
The livre of France, or the franc of her revolution, has 
varied very little, or nothing at all, since that time, as 
connected with or bearing relation to our currency. Silver 
has there as well as here been continued the standard of 
value. The small premium, at this time, on a bill of ex- 
change upon France, is owing to the balance of trade and 
the course of exchange being rather against us. The 
guilder of Holland is about the same as when first esta- 
blished by act of Congress. If, then, we fix the pound 
sterling at less than its real value, we do injustice to France 
and Holland, when we import from. those countries the 
same dutiable articles we import from Great Britain. If 
we knowingly estimate the pound sterling at the custom- 
house at six cents below its real value, we equally violate 
our treaties; we do the same injury, less in amount, but 
the same in principle, as when we estimate it at forty-two 
cents below its real value. 

Speaking of the course of exchange upon France, brings 
to my mind the subject of the exchange between this coun- 
try and England. 

it is pretty generally believed, by those not well ac- 
quainted with the subject, that the balance of trade between 
this country and Great Britain is very much against us; 
that we import from that country much more than we ex- 
port thither, or find the means of payment through the 
course of trade; in short, that we are constantly in debt 
to that country, and to a large amount, by reason of over- 
trading and excessive importations. The circumstance 
that bills of exchange upon England are quoted, in the 
price current, at a preraium of from nine to eleven per 
cent., fixes them in the belief that our trade with that 
country is ruinous, and the balance heavily against us. 
They do not reflect that a real difference in exchange of 
more than two per cent. would drain this country of its 
specie; that a merchant would remit specie in payment, 
rather than give two per cent. premium on a bill .of ex- 
change; that the premium, as quoted in the price current, 
is mostly, and at present wholly, nominal—arising from 
the circumstance that the dollar is nominally worth four ’ 
shillings and six pence sterling, and the pound sterling is 
nominally worth but four dollars and forty-four cents, 

At present, sir, the real exchange between the two 
countries is a little in our favor. The dollar in Eng- 
land is now worth but 49 27-100d. sterling. To pay 
100 in England, estimated at 4s. 6d. or 54d. each, 
would require 109 60-100d. By the last price current 
in New York, which has fallen under my notice, I find 
that bills on London, at sixty days, are quoted at nine and 
a quarter premium. This leaves forty-five cents on a hun- 
dred dollars, besides the interest for sixty days, in our fa- 
vor. So it will appear that a debt can be paid, or a pur- 
chase made in. England, in a bill of exchange, at the 
price last quoted, with.a saving of full one per cent. 
over and above the charges and expenses of a remittance 
in specie. If a morchant in New York owes a debt in 
Liverpool, by remitting payment in specie, he would lose 
about one per cent. more than a Liverpool merchant 
would, by remitting specie to make a payment in New 
York. Both would grobably lose by the operation, but 
the New York merchant would be the greater loser by 
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one per cent. When the balance of trade and the course 


of exchange between this country and Great Britain are 


about even, the nominal premium on a bill of exchange 
upon England will be at least ten per cent. Let the pound 


sterling be estimated at its real value, at four dollars and 
eighty-six cents, and let your gold coin be reduced to a 


proper relation (to a relation of about sixteen to one) with 
the silver.coin which you have made a legal tender, and 
my word for it, you will seldom hear or read of a premium, 
never of one of more than two per cont, on a bill of ex- 
change upon England. 

The mention, Mr. Chairman, of the gold coin calls to 
my recollection a subject on which I have felt much solici- 
tude, and which may be deemed not very inappropriate to 
the question now under consideration, Indeed, the subject 
of coin and currency is intimately and inseparably con- 
nected with a tariff of imposts and the collection of taxes. 

The coining of money, in all civilized and commercial 
countries, has been considered an eminent prerogative as 
well as an attribute and evidence of sovereignty. In mo- 
dern Europe, the precious metals, gold and silver, have 


been made use of for that purpose; and the standard of 


value in the exchange of commodities has been regulated 
by the value given to, and impressed upon them by Go- 
vernment. In some countries both of those metals, and, 
in others, but one, are made the fixed standard of value. 
In this country, in execution of the power given in the 
constitution “to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin,” the Congress of the United States at 
an early day passed laws for the establishment of a mint; 
providing for the coinage of money of both gold and sil- 
ver, and making them, together with several foreign coins 
of both gold and silver, a legal tender in payment of 
debts to an unlimited amount. The dollar being estab- 
lished as the money unit, the Spanish dollar being made a 
legal tender when weighing 17 dwts, and 7 grains, and the 
relative valuc between gold and silver being fixed at fifteen 
to one, and that relation having since materially changed 
by the force of cirumstances to which I have alluded, it 
has resulted that we have no gold coins of the United 
States. Yes, sir, I boldly aver that we have no gold coins 
of the United States. There has been none made at the 
mint for several years. Itis true there have been made 
there gold eagles, half eagles, and, I believe, some quar- 
ter eagles, which purport to have the stamp of coin im- 
pressed upon them. By the report of its director, more 
than half a million of dollars has been coined there the year 
past, and chiefly made of the gold from our own country. 
But this is not coin, it is but bullion refined, assayed, and 
stamped ; it is bullion inspected, with its weight and fine- 
ness stamped upon it. It is essential to the character of 
ccin that the impress of the evidence of sovereignty upon 
it should not only designate its quantity and quality, but 
also its fixed value, for the purposes of circulation, either 
in the payment of debts, or the purchase of commodities, 
The precious metals, when they exchange owners, either 
-pass as coin or as bullion, They will inevitably pass in 
that capacity, and bearing that character in which they 
are of the most value. If they are worth more as bullion 
than as coin, they will pass as bullion, Not having its 
essential attribute, the stamp of its value upon it, it loses 
the character of coin. The eagles and half eagles stamped 
at the mint, for several years past, have not ben treated 
as coin. They do not circulate as such ; they are not of- 
fered in payment as such; they are treated as bullion; they 
are bought and sold as merchandise, either for the cruci- 
ble of the smith, or for exportation to Europe. The 
Bank of the United States has treated them as bullion. 
Being authorized by its charter to deal in bullion, it has 
received them from the owners of the metal, who have 
taken it to the mint to be refined, assayed, and stamped, 


and sold them again at their marketgalue or price. This 
dealing in them, however, has constituted one of the arti- 


cles of impeachment, or rather one of the items in the 
bill of indictment preferred against the bank by the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, That institution is charged 
with the commission of crime, in buying and selling, or 
dealing in coins. Though the facts may,be admitted, yet 
I presume no sentence of condemnation will be pronounced 
that will work a forfeiture of its charter. 

It being an admitted fact, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
no gold coin in circulation, the inquiry very naturally fol- 
lows, whether it is an evil, and if so, what is the appro- 
priate remedy? The evil of not havińg a metallic medium 
of exchange of established value in this country, and porta- 
ble without inconvenience to the traveller, is felt and ad- 
mitted by all. The remedy is, by making foreign gold 
coins a legal tender, or reducing the weight of the Ameri- 
can eagle. The gold coins of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, were once made a legal tender in the Unit- 
ed States, and the acts making them so were, from time 
to time, renewed and extended, till they were permitted 
to expire, a few years ago, by their own limitation. The 
inconvenience of weighing, and the uncertainty of value, 
with the parties to a tender, as well as the frequent varia- 
tion in fineness of some of them, seem to forbid a renewal 
of the law. The convenience of a gold coin of a value 
fixed and known without the intervention of weights and 
scales, or a recurrence to their relative fineness, with a 
slight addition of national pride, is sufficient of itself to in- 
duce an immediate action upon the subject. But when 
we reflect that our own. country furnishes from its own 


bowels a quantity of gold sufficient to supply the mint 
with its annual coinage, should we not be impelled by pa- 
triotism and a love of independence speedily to provide 
for the stamping its image upon that which may be retained 
and circulated as coin? Shall wondering nations any longer 
inquire why the United States, which possess within their 
own bosom the precious metal, are without a gold coin in 
circulation? Shall they insultingly charge it upon the ig- 
norance or the indolence of Congress? No, sir. 
ther charge be admitted.. Let us promptly remedy the 
evil. 
tariff bill, so to reduce the weight of the American eagle 


Let nei- 
Let a bill be passed, contemporaneously with the 


as to make it worth, in coin, a little more than its worth 
as bullion; about as much more as may defray the expense 


of coinage, and in some measure secure it from the melt- 


er’s crucible. Then let the pound sterling be estimated 


at its proper value, and your eyes will not be tormented, 


when you look on the price current, by beholding a high 


premium on a bill of exchange upon London, 


Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the session is necessarily 
drawing to a close, and that this circumstance is considered 
by some as interposing an insurmountable obstacle to the 
accomplishment of the object. Imposing as the objection 
aay appear, but make the attempt, and resolutely persist 
in it, and the object is accomplished. We have the re- 
port of a committee of which my honorable colleague 
[Mr. Warre] is chairman; a bill accompanies the report, 
which may require some little alteration in regard to the 
standard fineness of the gold coin, as well as its relative 
proportion in value with silver. These calculations are 
readily made. _ We know that the English sovereign coin- 
ed under the act of Parliament of 1816 contains one hun- 
dred and thirteen grains and one-tenth of pure gold; that, 
as coin, it is worth a little more than as bullion—about 
equal to the interest for sixty days, intended partly to cover 
the expense of coinage, and also to save it, in some mea- 
sure, from the smith’s crucible; that this sovereign is 
worth, in dollars, at their present price in England, up- 
wards of four dollars and eighty-six cents, _ Its relative 
proportion in value to the dollar, which is the money anit, 
and a legal tender in the United States, is as 1:t0: 15.94 ; 
that is to say, an ounce of pure gold coined into sove- 
reigns is worth fifteen ounces and above ninety-four hun- 
dredths of an ounce of fine silver in the dollars of the 
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mint, a new gold and silver coinage was struck, in which 
the proportion was fixed at 1 to 153. That was about the 
proportion in commercial Europe between the two metals 
at that time. We have no documentary evidence within 
my knowledge, by which we can exactly ascertain the 
relative value between them at the present day; but by 
the report it appears that, in the money market there, a 
few years ago, it was as 15 and 70 odd tol. The differ- 
ence between the market value and the. mint value had 
nearly withdrawn their coins from circulation. The Spa- 
nish proportion of 16 to 1 is the most correct, and the 
one we ought to adopt. Then, the American eagle 
should contain two hundred and thirty-two grains of pure 
gold, or let the eagle contain two hundred and fifty-four 
grains of standard gold, twenty-two carats fine, and it will 
be.the exact proportion, at present in England, of 1 to 15.94. 

‘The bill reported by the committee fixed the pro- 
portion between gold and silver at 1 to 15.624, and it 
is urged that if it is fixed at a higher ratio, it will cause 
payments to be cheapey made in gold than in silver, 
and, consequently, drive the latter out of the country, 
and make the former the only circulating medium, It 
is pretty evident that this is the suggestion and calculation 
of the banks; for, even at this ratio, the gold will be 
worth more as bullion than as coin, and of course be ex- 
cluded from circulation. The banks well know that if 
silver is the only standard of value, the only coin in which 
a tender can be expected to be made, a less quantity of 
specie in their vaults will secure them from the hazard of 
a ruinous run, The traveller, when going from one part 
of the United States to another, would not call upon the 
` banks for much specie, if he knew he should be paid in 
silver, He would rather give a small premium on a bill 
of exchange. Let gold be the expected payment, and he 
would much oftener call for specie. Let gold be put at 
one to sixteen, which is, perhaps, a trifle more than its 
worth in the commercial world, and you will produce se- 
veral beneficial results. In the first place, large payments, 
when a legal tender may be required, will generally be 
made in gold, to the great convenience of the creditor and 
of the public. In the next place, the banks would be 
more secure, as they would feel the necessity of keeping 
a larger quantity of specie on hand. There would be no 
danger of silver disappearing in the country. Jt would 
continue to be imported and exported as an article of mer- 
chandise. It must be circulated as small change. The 
banks must keep it, for that purpose; and, indeed, the 
banks would keep it and could afford to keep it, even if 
it were worth one per cent. more than gold. They would 
keep it for the express purpose of avoiding or parrying 
frequent calls for specie. By this operation we should 
unite with most of the nations of Europe, and with all the 
commercial nations of America, in making gold coins the 
chief standard of value and medium of payment for large 
amounts. All this can be done, and ought to be done 
promptly, and contemporancously with a proper and per- 
manent adjustment of the tariff. I confidently hope that 
the tariff of duties will be so adjusted, by mutual conces- 
sions, in the spirit of forbearance and conciliation, as to al- 
lay the excited feelings of every portion of this widely ex- 
tended country, and render the Union firm, prosperous, 
and happy. Then, let our course be gladdened by the 
sight of a national gold coin in circulation, at an establish- 
ed value, and by a reduction of the pound sterling to its 
true value; let the people rejoice in the reflection that the 
balance of trade and the course of exchange with Great 
Britain is not generally against us, but is, at this time some- 
what in our favor. 

Mr. R. concluded by moving an amendment to the bill 
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to fix the value of the pound sterling at four dollars apd 
eighty-six cents; but the amendment was negatived. 

Mr. JENIFER now moved an additional section at the 

end of the bill, providing that from and after the 3d of 
March, 1834, on every imported article, the duty on which 
should exceed twenty-five per cent., there should be an 
annual reduction of duty to the amount of two and a half per 
cent. until the duty should be reduced to twenty-five per 
cent, or until the entire revenue should not exceed twelve 
millions of dollars. The amendment was negatived—yeas 
57, nays 75. 

Mr. MARSHALL moved to strike out thirty-five dol- 
lars per ton on unmanufactnred hemp, and insert fifty dol- 
lars. Negatived, ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, now offered to amend 
the bill by striking out after the enacting words all but the 
two last sections, and inserting in lieu thereof a list of ar- 
ticles which should be free of duty. 

The CHAIR. at first pronounced this amendment not to 
be in order, but, on Mr. Davis taking an appeal, consent- 
ed to. receive it. 

Mr. DAVIS then, briefly explained, and advocated his 
amendment, which was warmly opposed by Mr. BARRIN- 
GER, as going to disappoint the expectations of the South. 

Mr. DAVIS made an earnest reply, accusing the South- 
ern gentlemen of having rejected and treated with con- 
tempt every proposition of a conciliatory kind, and warn- 
ing them that if they expected that any portion of this 
country would surrender up any of its vital interests as a 
sacrifice to conciliate and pacify them, they would find 
themselves mistaken. 

The question being then put, the amendment was nega- 
tived—yeas 63, nays 87. 

Mr. SLADE moved to insert the article of marble in 
Mr. Stewart's amendment. The motion was negatived, 

Mr. FELDER moved to add a duty of fifteen per cent. 
ad valorem upon indigo. f : 

Mr. ADAMS explained why it had not been inserted 
in the bill, and expressed his cheerful assent to add this 
or any other article of Southern product which might be 
suggested. 

Mr. FELDER disclaimed the wish for any thing but a 
revenue duty for the article. 

After some inquiries by Messrs. CONDICT and DEN- 
DY, which elicited the fact that fifty thousand pounds of 
indigo had last year been manufactured in one small parish 
in South Carolina, 

Mr. CLAYTON now called up the amendment he had 
formerly offered, which proposes that after the year 
1835 none but ad valorem duties should be imposed, and 
that these should be reduced ten per cent. a year, until 
they came to fifteen per cent. It is also proposed that 
after the day of Congress may give its assent to 
any State imposing duties within its own limits, for the 
prosecution of manufactures, the duties to be collected by 
United States’ officers, if any such should be in the State ;. 
if not, then by such persons as the President shall appoint. 

The amendment was rejected. i 

The question was then put on Mr. Srewart’s amend- 
ment, which was negatived—yeas 43, nays 85. 

Mr. HAWKINS now moved to amend the bill by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and inserting the bill 
reported by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The amendment was negatived—yeas 50, nays 61. 

The committee then, on motion of Mr. CLAY, rose, and 
reported the bill to the House; and 

The House thereupon adjourned. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22, 
The House took up the tariff bill, and the question be- 
ing on concurring with the various amendments reported 
by the Committee of the Whole, 
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Mr. ADAMS said that he had an amendment, which he | arguments in relation to the relative price of foreign and 
wished now to offer, and which, if agreed to, would super- | domestic salt, and the effects which had been produced 
sede many of the amendments reported from the commit- upon both by the various alterations which the rate of’ 
tee, and save much time, which might otherwise be ex- | duty had undergone since it had been first imposed in 
pended in debate. 1730. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order to offer the| The amendment was advocated by Messrs. JENIFER, 
amendment before all those reported by the committee | WILLIAMS, and CLAY, and opposed by Messrs, MAX- 

“ should have been disposed of. He, however, allowed | WELL, BURGES, and ADAMS; the last of whom stated 
the amendment to be read, that the House might decide | that the manufacture of this article in his State would be 
whether they would suspend the rule, for the purpose of | destroyed by the amendment, and quoted from Mr. Jef- 
acting upon it. ferson, to show the change which experience had wrought 

The amendment was then read, It proposed, in sub- |in his views on the subject of protection, 
stance, that when goods subject to an ad valorem duty} Mr. H. EVERETT said that in 1830 he had voted 
shall be entered at the custom-house, the importer, or his | against the reduction of the duty on salt, and should now 
agent, shall state the value; and, if the collector considers | vote against it. He would take this occasion to assign, in 
them as entered below their true value, he make take them | a very few words, the reasons for his vote. He consider- 
on account of the United States, and have them sold. If|ed the manufacture of salt as an important branch of the 
they shall sell for more than the valuation, one-half the | American system, and, as employing a large amount of 
amount shall go to the collector, and the other half into | American capital and labor, entitled to protection. But 
the treasury. he did not rest his vote alone on this ground; nor should 

The House refused to suspend the rule, and the seve- | he enter on the discussion of the subject in that relation; 
ral amendments reported from the committee were read | that he should leave to those more immediately interested. 
in succession. He had, on a former occasion, remarked that a great 

The fourth amendment, which provides that if any fine | majority of his constituents were farmers, and that they 
wool shall be mixed with dirt or other material, and thus | did not give their support to the protecting system for the 
reduced in value to eight cents per pound, (being there- | mere profit of capitalists, but because it was beneficial to 
by entitled to be imported duty free,) the appraisers shall | the agricultural interest. His constituents had no direct 
value it as if it had not been so adulterated, having been | interest in the manufacture of salt—not a particle was 


read, 

‘Mr. BOULDIN moved to amend it, by inserting be- 
fore the word “mixed” the word “purposely.” But it 
was negatived. 

The fifth amendment, which lays a duty of five per 
cent. ad valorem on all milled and fulled cloth, known 
by the name of plains, or kerseys, of which wool shall be 
the only material, the value whereof shall not exceed for- 
ty cents a square yard, having been read, it was, after 
some conversation, amended on the motion of Mr. BOUL- 
DIN, so as to read plains, kerseys, or Kendal cottons. 
[This material, although so named, contains no cotton, 
but is made wholly of the coarsest wool, having a nap on 
one side, and none on the other.) 

The sixth amendment, which lays a duty of ten per 
cent, ad valorem on worsted stuff goods, merino shawls, 
and other manufactures of silk and worsted, was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. ADAMS, amended, by striking out the word 
“ merino.” 

The fifteenth amendment, which abolishes the discrimi- 
nation hitherto made between silks coming from China 
and those from Europe, having been read, 

[Mr. ADAMS gave notice that, when all the amend- 
ments should have been gone through, he purposed to 
offer another, by which all duties upon silk should be 
reckoned, not by yards, but by pounds avoirdupois.] 

Mr. ARCHER opposed the amendment; and the debate 
formerly had on this subject was now renewed with much 
spirit by Messrs. ARCHER, ADAMS, WAYNE, McDUF- 
FIE, INGERSOLL, APPLETON, DEARBORN, and 
JARVIS; when 

The question being taken, it was decided by yeas and 
nays—yeas 133, nays 57. 

Mr. DRAYTON now moved for a recess, but the mo- 
tion was negatived, and the House proceeded with the 
amendments. 

The seventeenth amendment, which reduces the duty 
on salt to five cents per fifty-six pounds from and after 
the 31st of December, 1833, having been read, a long de- 
bate arose. $ 

Mr. IRVIN opposed the amendment, as going to put 
down an important domestic manufacture, advantageous 
in peace, and indispensable in war. 


Mr. MAXWELL, of Virginia, went very largely into | their works. 
the subject, and opposed the amendment, by a variety of | those that required but little repair, 


made in his State. They were interested solely as con- 
sumers. As a necessary of life it was of the first import- 
ance that they should, at all times, be able to obtain it at 
a reasonable price, in war and in peace ; and that this could 
not be done if we relied on foreign nations for our supply. 
It was his opinion that the reduction of the duty would 
not reduce the price, but would render prices fluctuating, 
and for any period of seven years raise the price. He 
had expressed this opinion in 1830, and its correctness 
might be tested by a reference to prices since that time. 
At the date of the repealing act, with a duty of twenty 
cents, Turks Island salt was from forty-five to forty-seven 
cents per bushel; in April, 1831, with a duty of fifteen 
cents, it was fifty cents; and in Jannary, 1832, with a 
duty of ten cents, it was fifty-three cents per bushel. A 
reference to prior years will show that a reduction of the 
duty has not produced the expected reduction of price. 
Such are the facts—and how are they to be accounted for? 
The quantity of salt made here, so far as it increases the 
supply, lowers the price; so far as it takes the place of 
foreign salt, it lessens the demand, and, of course, lessens 
the price abroad. It is then imported and sold here at a 
cheaper rate. Thus the domestic and foreign salt react 
on the price of each other; and the result is, that the 
supply is regular and ample, and the prices steady and 
moderate. Neither can monopolize against the other; as 
their interests are opposed, there can be no concert to 
raise prices. The importation of salt is a trade of too 
irregular a character to afford a constant supply. Itis 
‘not, like other imports, a separate, distinct branch ‘of 
commerce, but is rather an incident. From Europe, and 
| also from the West Indies, it is brought as ballast, or 
| when no other freight offers. The quantity, therefore, 
imported could not be much increased without recourse 
ito direct voyages. And he would ask any merchant in 
the House to state whether on a direct voyage it could be. 
afforded even at the present prices; and whether, if a 
part was necessary to be supplied by the direct voyage, 
the price of that would not regulate the price. of the 
whole. He considered the reduction of the duty. to five 
cents would put at hazard all the manufacturers of salt on 
the coast. They had felt the effect of the’reduction. of 
1830. The effect had been to prevent. the è 
Those works which were.in’ repair, and 
; were continued in 
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operation ; but those which required considerable repairs 
were abandoned, This he was informed was the state of 
the salt works on the seaboard ; so that, while the demand 
for salt was increasing in proportion to the increase of our 
population, the quantity manufactnred was lessened ; the 
price must rise, unless the decrease is supplied from 
abroad. If we depend on foreign supply principally, 
prices must fluctuate according to the quantity in the 
market, In this state of uncertainty, capitalists will not 
make investments in the manufacture, They may make 
ood profits in one year, and be ruined the next. It is 
not high profits, but certain profits that are required; and 
the certain profits can only be produced by foreign and 
domestic competition, and which, in the end, will reduce 
the profits to a reasonable rate. The western part of 
Vermont is supplied to a considerable extent from the salt 
works in New York. In 1880, it was objected that she 
levied a tax of twelve and a half cents per bushel. I then 
thought, and still think, we had no ground of complaint. 
The salt springs were the property of the State.” She had 
atight to raise a revenue from them. The revenue raised 
fell equally on her own citizens; and she applied the reve- 
- mue to a purpose as useful to us as to them—to the con- 
struction of her canal. The Northern canal is, if possible, 
more beneficial to us than to them. On this canal, salt 
was transported at low tolls. Since, however, the reduction 
of 1886, I understand she has, in part, indemnified herself 
by laying additional tolls on all salt passing the Northern 
canal, No benefit, but a positive injury, has resulted from 
the reduction of 1880, and nothing better is anticipated 
from a further reduction of the duty. 

The question was then taken, and the amendment was 
negatived—yeas 87, nays 102. 

The twenty-seventh amendment provides, among other 
things, that all fossil and crude mineral salt shall pay the 
same duty as salt. 

‘Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out the above clause. 

Mr. REED suggested the laying a duty of four cents 
upon it; but 
~ Mr. JARVIS declined to accept of this as a modifica- 
tion; whereupon, 

A debate arose, which occupied the House until six 
o'clock, 

Mr. JARVIS said that if gentlemen carried out their 
principles, he might anticipate a unanimous vote in favor 
of his motion. Now that our treasury is threatened with 
a plethora, said he, and that we are engaged from day to 
day in the attempts to reduce the revenue of the country 
to the level of the necessities of the Government, provided 
it can be done without injury to the manufacturing inter- 
ests which have grown up among us, all I ask by this mo- 
tion is, that the duty may not be increased fifteen fold upon 
the raw material used in an extensive manufactory. 

The article of mineral or fossil salt is not produced in 
the United States. It is the raw material from which 
Liverpool salt is made, and it is imported into this coun- 
try for the purpose of being converted, by a similar pro- 
cess, into salt of a similar quality. The mode of opera- 
tion is by dissolving the mineral in water, filtering and 
otherwise purifying the brine thus produced, and then 
evaporating the brine by moderate heat, until the crystals 
of the salt are formed. The only manufactories of the 
kind upon the seaboard of the United States are believed 
to be at Eastport and Pembroke, in the State of Maine, 
and in the district which I have the honor to represent. 
These works produce annually about four hundred and 
eighty thousand bushels of salt, of which eighty thousand 
are of the very best quality for preserving butter, and the 
temainder equal to the best Liverpool salt for curing fish 
and meat. The number of persons employed is about 
five hundred, the quantity of fuel used in the evaporation 
is-about fourteen thousand five hundred cords, and the 


tonnage of vessels employed in the transportation of this 
fuel to the works, and in the coastwise transportation of 
the salt, is nearly two thousand tons. The wood employ- 
ed for fuel is not fit for domestic purposes, and would be 
without value but for this manufacture. The cost of the 
raw material is about four cents the bushel, and the duty 
proposed to be levied, being ten cents the bushel, is equi- 
valent to the enormous ad valorem duty of two hundred 
and twenty-eight per cent. It requires one hundred 
bushels of the mineral to make eighty bushels of refined 
salt; the proposed duty would, therefore, operate as a tax 
of twelve and a half cents the bushel of fifty-six pounds 
upon salt manufactured in our own country! It is impos- 
sible to harbor the belief that it can be the intention of 
any member of this House to levy such a tax upon a raw 
material, or to impose a burden upon a flourishing manu- 
facturing establishment, which will inevitably bring it to 
ruin. Sir, I will not listen to the suggestion that this tax 
is intended to punish Maine for her free trade doctrines, 
or to afford aliment to the cupidity of the salt manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts, by destroying an establishment 
which they are pleased to consider a rival. 

Sir, we are entitled to the favor of this House., I donot 
come here in behalf of my constituents, urging 4 question 
of doubtful expediency, and seeking by a union of conflict- 

ing interests to force it through Congress; neither do I 
come here asking for my constituents the privilege to . 
plunge their hands into their neighbors’ pockets; I only 
ask that you will not thrust your hands into our pockets. 
I require nothing but what is just and right, when I ask 
that this our poor ewe lamb may not be slaughtered as an 
offering for the rich man’s table, 

The debate was continued by Messrs. REED, WAYNE, 
HOWARD, WICKLIFFE, ANDERSON, ADAMS, JAR- 
VIS, and BURGES. 

Very opposite statements were given as to the quality 
of the salt, which Mr. JARVIS declared to be excellent, 
and other gentlemen to be so bad that it would not:pre- 
serve fish. 

It was strongly objected to, that while other imported 
salt paid a duty of ten cents, this should be admitted duty 
free. : 

Mr. JARVIS said it was not used until it was refined, 

Mr. WAYNE said that it was used as manure. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said it was imported as an evasion of 
the revenue; 

Which Mr. JARVIS denied. 

After much discussion, the question was taken, and the 
amendment of the Committee of the Whole rejected—~ 
yeas 96, nays 97. 

Mr. REED now moved to lay a duty of four cents per 
bushel; which was agreed to—yeas 93, nays 79. 

Mr. CLAY moved to amend this, by inserting “ one 
cent;” but the motion was not in order. 

All the amendments having been gone through, 

Mr. McDUFFIE proposed to amend the bill in the sec- 
tion relating to cottons, by adding a proviso that, on allt 
cottons not exceeding in value fifteen cents the square 
yard, there should be levied a duty of twelve and a half 
per cent, ad valorem. 

Mr. McD. said he offered this amendment, to ascertain 
whether the friends of the protective system were them- 
selves satisfied with the grounds on which they claimed 
the protection of Government. The opponents of that 
system had been so often told that the effect of it had been 
to reduce coarse cottons to a price below that at which 
they could be imported, that he now called upon them 
either to consent that such cottons should be covered only 
by a revenue duty, or to forswear all the facts and argu- 
ments they had laid before the House. 

Mr, ADAMS demanded the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment; but, before any vote was taken, 

The House adjourned, 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 28. | 


ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY DOCUMENTS. 


The House next. proceeded to the motion of Mr. EvE- 
KETT to reconsider the vote by which it had rejected a 
joint resolution directing a subscription for one thousand 
two hundred and fifty copies of Clarke and Force’s collec- 
tion of revolutionary documents. [This motion had been 
twice postponed, and now came up as the unfinished busi- 
ness from yesterday morning. ] ; 

Mr, EVERETT sent to the Clerk’s table various docu- 
ments, which were read to the House, in explanation of 
the design of this work, and its necessity and value. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, with a view to test the 
sense of the House, moved to lay the motion for reconsi- 
deration on the table, and demanded the yeas and nays; 
which being taken, stood—yeas 76, nays 83. So the 
House refused to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, of Pennsylvania, went into an expla- 


which, he said, was to collect and preserve a large mass of 
authentic materials relating to the interesting period from 
1763 to the adoption of the federal constitution; a period 
Within which those causes had begun to operate which 


the presént Government. 


The question being taken on the motion to reconsider, it! 


was decided in the affirmative—yeas 87, nays 72. 

The question then recurring on ordering the resolution 
to its third reading, 

Mr. HAWES, of Kentucky, 
nays, 

Mr. RENCHER, of North Carolina, moved to strike out 
eight dollars, (the proposed price per folio volume of eight 
hundred pages,) and insert five dollars. 

Mr, DEARBORN opposed this motion, insisting that 
the price was perfectly reasonable, and dwelling on the 
importance of the diffusion of knowledge in a free Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr, CARSON inquired whether the Library Committee 
had examined the work, and reported as to the price. 

Mr. EVERETT replied in the affirmative; and further 


demanded the yeas and 


la 


7 l i | tion upon the table. 
issued in our national revolution, and the establishment of | 


main question, being on ordering the joint resolntion to its 
third reading, was decided by yeas and nays as follows: 
yeas 88, nays 93. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

The House then passed to the orders of the day, and re- 
sumed the consideration of 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. FITZGERALD moved to reconsider the vote of 
yesterday, by which was rejected the motion of Mr. Jarvis, 
of Maine, which was to strike out the following clause: 
“ And all fossil and crude mineral salt shall pay the same 
duty as salt.” 

Some discussion took place as to the propriety of re- 
ceiving this motion, before reconsidering the subsequent 
motion by which the House had agreed to the section as 
amended, in which these words occur; when 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved to lay the motion 


| for reconsideration on the table. 
nation of the nature of the proposed work, the object of | 


Mr. WILLIAMS demanded the reading of a document 


| in relation to the subject of the amendment. 


The CHAIR pronounced the motion not in order, after 
motion had been made to lay the motion for reconsidera~ 


Mr. SEMMES appealed from this decision. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved a call of the House; but the 
motion was negatived; and the decision of the Chair was 
sustained by the House. 

The question was then taken on laying the motion to 
reconsider upon the table, and decided in the negative— 
yeas 84, nays 108. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE sent to the Clerk’s table a letter from 
a gentleman connected with the custom-house in Alexan- 
dria, stating the effect of the admission of this mineral salt 
at the present low rate of duty. 

The letter having been read, Mr. W. commented at con- 
siderable length on the effect of the admission of this article 
in evading the revenue laws, and injuring both the manu- 
facture and the fair trader. He called for the reading of 
a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject. 


| And the debate was further continued by Messrs. BATES, 


of Maine, JARVIS, WICKLIFFE, VINTON, ANDERSON, 


stated that the price included not merely the printing, but | BURGES, ELLSWORTH, and REED, of Massachusetts; 


covered the expense of compilation, and of the collection 
of documents from all the States of the Union, and from 
Europe. 

Mr. BRANCH advocated the resolution. No North 
Carolinian ought to oppose it, as the documents here col- 
lected went, among other things, to vindicate the claim of 
the State of North Carolina to the glory of her early decla- 
ration of independence, of which ithad been attempted to 
rob her. 

Mr. CONNER objected to the price of the work; and, 
in supporting this objection, alluded to the fact that after 
the Library Committee had reported in favor of paying two 
dollars and fifty cents a volume for printing the laws of the 
United States, an offer had been made to do the work. for 
half that price. He didnot think the subscription would 
do much to enlighten the people, and would involve too 
heavy an expenditure. : 

The remark in relation to the laws called up 

_.Mr. DANIEL, of Kentucky, who addressed the House 
with much animation and at length in explanation of what 
had taken place in reference to that subject. He insisted 
that the offer to print the laws at half price was not of an 
honorable character, and was intended only to defeat the 
Measure before the House. 

Several explanations passed between Messrs. DANIEL 
and VERPLANCK; arid the debate gréw warm, and ra- 
ther personal. It was terminated by Mr. CARSON, who 
demanded the previous.question. The motion was second- 
ed—yeas 101. Í z 

The preyjous question was put and carried; and the 


in the course of which, the qualities of this sort of mineral 
salt were explained, with its effects upon animal matter; 
its cost; the extent to which it rivalled the Liverpool salt ; 
the amount of capital invested in the manufacture; whe- 
ther this was British or American capital, and whether this 
branch of manufacture did or did not deserve the protection 
of Government. The debate was closed by 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, who demanded the previous 
question. 

The motion was seconded. The previous question was 
put and carried; and the main question, on reconsidering, 
decided in the negative—yeas 84, nays 98. 

The question now recurring on the amendment offered 
yesterday by Mr. McDurriz, which proposes to impose.a 
duty of twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem on un- 
stained cottons, the value of which does not exceed fifteen 
cents the square yard, ; 

Mr. APPLETON opposed the amendment, not because 
coarse cottons could not be made cheaper here than in 
England, but because the manufacturer required to. be 
guarded against any temporary fluctuation of price; and 
because the effectof the amendment would be to introduce 
the coarse muslins of India. Besides, the amendment. cov- 
ered not only the coarsest cottons, but those of a consider- 
able degree of fineness also, Ae, geet otis 

‘Mr. BOULDIN insisted that, on the principles [aid down 
by the friends of the protective system, ‘the amendment 
ought to be adopted. He appealed to them tosay whether 
they would exclude an article used by indigent females, 
lest, peradventure, it might interfere to the amount of 
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One per cent. with articles made in this country. The 
manufacture at present enjoyed a protection of one hun- 
dred per cent. The exclusion of muslins and fine cam- 
brics, he considered as oppressive upon the poorer class 
of the community. 
-` Mr. APPLETON denied the correctness of Mr. Bour- 
bin’s facts, and then went into a history of the origin and 
progress of the cotton manufacture in England; the intro- 
duction of the power loom ; its result upon the state of the 
market; the consequent effort of the British Goverunient 
to introduce it into England, and the-competition which 
followed, and reduced the price to its minimum point. He 
concluded by reading an extract from a speech of Mr. 
Calhoun on the subject of: permanent protection to home 
thanufactures, l 

Mr. BATES said the proposition of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McDurrir] is to reduce the duty 
apon cotton cloth costing fifteen cents the square yard to 
twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem. It is presented 
as a test to show, in the language of the gentleman, either 
that the coarse cottons cannot be made in the United 


States as cheap as they are made in Europe, or that the! 


manufacturers are forsworn. And the gentleman from 
Virginia explains the matter by saying that if we can 
make these goods as cheap as they are made elsewhere, 
we do not need the duty; and if we refuse to take it off, 
it is proof that we consider the duty as a tax upon the 
South, and a bounty to the North. To this unsound and 
deceptive view of the subject, I wish to say a word. 

It is beyond question that we can make the coarse cot- 
tons as cheap as they can be made, of the same quality, 
in any part of the world. Itis also true that we vote against 
the reduction of the duty, but upon ground which has no 
more connexion with the motive assigned, or with the 
consequences alleged, than it has with the moon; and the 
test applied is a test of nothing but of our disinclination | 
repeal the duty. The true ground upon which we act, 
and the reason by which we are influenced, be it sound 
or unsound, good or bad, I will illustrate by putting a case. 
Why does not the gentleman from South Carolina move | 
to reduce the import duty of three cents the pound on 
cotton to one cent; or to admit that article free of duty? 
He can make cotton as cheap as it can be made any 
where, and as good. Why then does he keep on the duty? 
Might he not ask, in turn, why repeal or reduce it? What 
good? Will cotton come cheaper to the consumer? And 
if no good is likely to result from the repeal, or reduction 
of the duty, that of itself, in the judgment of a prudent 
and sensible man, is a good reason for not touching it. It 
is well as it is; let it romain so. ‘There is not only no 
prospect that any good will result from the repeal, but 
there is a certainty that evil may. 

If there should be a surplus in the markets of the world, 
would not the Brazilian, the Egyptian, or India cottons 
come in and interfere with our own staple? Would it be 
wise, at any rate, to subject this great planting interest to 
these contingencies? I think not. But what would be 
contingent merely in relation to the cotton, would be cer- 
tain in relation to the fabric. The goods of Manchester 
would flow in here to the ruin of the manufacturer, al- 
though the foreign staple might not to the injury of the 
planter. It is precisely for this reason I shall vote against 
the reduction proposed by the amendment, and not be- 
cause the duty is a tax upon the South, or a bounty to the 
North.’ If T may be pardoned in repeating what I said 
upon'a former occasion, we retain this duty for the same 
Treason we fence our fields—it is, that when we sow, we 
may have some chance of reaping ; it is for security; in 
one word, it is to keep the cattle out. If I am under- 
stood, it will be seen that no inference of the kind sug- 
gested ‘can be deduced from our unwillingness to adopt 
this amendment, and thus expose the well established and 
Prosperous industry of our own country to the hazards, 


and fluctuations, and inroads of the industry and capital 
of Europe; it is for our own safety, precautionary merely ; 
it is nothing less, and nothing more, 

Mr. WILDE replied that South Carolina had already 
offered to cut down the duty on all articles, cotton includ- 
ed, to twelve and a half per cent., and he now extended 
the offer by saying that if Northern gentlemen would re- 
duce the duty on manufactures to twelve and a half per 
cent., the South would consent to take off the duty on cot- 
ton altogether. He denied that there ever had been, in 
reality, a protecting duty on cotton; referred, for illus- 
tration, to the woollen and silk trade in England, and 
read extracts from the speeches of Mr. Huskisson. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, had been a member of 
Congress in 1816, had opposed the tariff, and voted against 
it. Mr. Pickering had warmly remonstrated against it as 
ruinous to the commerce of Massachusetts. But it had 
been imposed by the votes of Pennsylvania and the South- 
ern States. His own State having thus been forced into 
manufactures, he could not consent to abandon the pro- 
tection of that interest. The duty was not wanted as à 
bounty, but only to guard against those great and sudden 
fluctuations which often occurred in trade, and which might 
utterly destroy the large amount of capital thus invested. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that when he introduced. the 
amendment, he had resolved not to be drawn into discus- 
sion, and nothing that gentlemen could utter, however 
absurd, should induce him to alter the determination. 
He had offered the amendment, and should follow it by 
others, with the purpose of unveiling this monster, and 
fully exposing it to view. The result he should after- 
wards employ. 

Mr. BURGES said he hoped the gentleman’s motions 
would be made. The monster, however, had been un- 
veiled for many years. It was a monster that had destroyed 
our commerce to India, by cutting off our trade in India 
cottons, and had given a vast market to the cottons of the 
South. Yet, so eager and so ardent were the gentleman 
and his friends for the destruction of the Eastern States, 
that, after they had driven them to manufactures until they 
had made cotton goods cheaper than all the world besides, 
he was now for driving the country back to Hindostan for 
its supply. For what purpose had the amendment been 
introduced? For no purpose, under the eye of God, but 
that the manufacturers of New England might be ruined. 
It plainly showed the settled, unalterable resolution of the 
South to destroy New England. As to benefiting the 
indigent, Mr. B. said he never heard great patriots talk 
about the poor, but it reminded him of one who grudged 
the price of the ointment poured upon the Son of God, 
because it might have been sold for two hundred pence, 
and given to the poor. New England gave employment 
to every poor man who was able to labor. What did 
these men of the South propose to do for them? To send 
every loom and spindle out of the country, and send the 
poor to England for clothes to cover them. The gentle- 
man from Virginia had said that the cotton manufacture 
enjoyed a protection of a hundred per cent. To test that 
‘assertion, he would go to the returns of the treasury. He 
then made statistical quotations to show that the amount 
of duty was but one-fourth of the value of cotton goods. 
Lycurgus, he said, having the desire to make every man 
a soldier, had ordered the walls of Lacedemon to be 
thrown down, and so well had the design succeeded, that 
the matrons of that city never saw the smoke of an ene- 
my’s camp, until Thebes produced a man capable of unit- 
ing all Greece against the tyrants. He had not only shown 
them the smoke of an enemy’s camp, but had it-not been 
that one luckless spear destroyed him, he would have 
brought the flame within the city, and rased it to its foun- 
dations. Great Britain had not broken down her wall. 
Far from it. If she, in the magnanimity of her soul, had 
indeed abolished her own protecting system, a8 gentle- 
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men affirmed, where was the official proof of it? He | fully impose the slightest burden upon the one, not equally 
wanted something more solid than speeches to prove such | imposed on the other, with a view to change the state of 
a fact as that. the competition, and the relative condition of the contend- 
Mr. WILDE made some explanations in reply, which | ing parties.” 
were not distinctly heard by the reporter, but had some] The question of abstract right would lead me, if I were 
reference to a reduction by Great Britain of ten per cent. | to discuss it, into a wider range of remark than I pur- 
on cottons. .. posed to engage in, when I rose, at this late stage of the 
Mr. WAYNE thought the argument of Mr. McDurris | general debate; and I will refrain from pursuing the in- 
had not been fairly met. While the South asked for some | quiry, except to say that, as all our imports are paid for 
concession, it was willing to give up to the Northern gen- | by exports, the doctrine contended for would utterly pros- 
tlemen every important object they wished to secure, It; trate the power to “regulate commerce,” by opening the 
was not asked that the duty should be taken off from the į ports of the country to all imaginable articles; because if 


article of stained cottons, said to have been recently in- 
troduced with so much success, but from the plain white 
cottons, which had undisputed possession of the market. 
Fears of the introduction of an inferior article he consi- 
dered as groundless. He thought it was too much to ask 
that they should first have a protection on the unstained 
article, and then another on the stained one, The situa- 
tion of the country required concession, and the market 
ought to be kept open to competition. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Maryland, said: The gentleman from 
South Carolina, who made this motion, avowed his inten- 
tion by it to test the sincerity of those who assert that the 
cottons manufactured in this country can enter into com- 
petition with British cottons in foreign markets: and called 
upon those who advocate the cause of domestic manufac- 
tures in this House, either to accede to his motion, or 
abandon the position which they have heretofore assumed. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. APPLETON] has 
responded, to this call, and given to us his reasons why he 
declines to place himself upon either horn of the dilemma; 
and I would abstain from troubling the House with any 
remarks, if I did not think that the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina involved positions which the ma~ 
nufacturers of the Eastern States are not the only persons 
interested in opposing. It is claimed that the manufac- 
tures of England, purchased with the exports of the South, 
are as much the property of the planter as the articles 
which he produces upon his estate, or as the cottons which 
issue from the Eastern looms; and that, consequently, he 
has a right to introduce them for sale into the markets of 
the Middle States, upon the same terms with his Northern 
rival. It is in this point of view that the question assumes 
a deep importance to those who, like myself, represent 
any portion of the States whose custom is so industriously 
sought by both the contending parties. Two years ago, 
Í heard this claim advanced by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and heard it with astonishment. Since that pe- 


cloth and hardware become identified with the cotton by 
whose exchange they are purchased, so also are wines 
and silks; and the power to raise a revenue by imposts 
would involve in its exercise more partial taxation than 
the protecting system, Ships, too, that would be pur- 
chased abroad, might. justly claim an immunity from dis~ 
criminating tonnage, and thus the whole shipping interest 
be removed beyond the encouragement of the Govern- 
ment; in fact, we should not be able to stop short of the 
position assumed by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Lewis,] that every man has a natural right to trade with 
the country he prefers. It is, however, to the conse- 
quences of the doctrine against which I am contending 
that I wish to direct the attention of the House. How 
i then, I ask, could such a commerce be long maintained? 
| The cotton of the South, when remitted to England, would 
purchase the return cargo for the consumption of the 
planter, and leave a balance to be invested in similar ar- 
ticles to be shipped to the ports of the Middle States, and 
sold for their consumption. When payment came to be 
made, how would it be done? The few articles which the 
South would receive in return would be soon exhausted, 
and the balance (like all unfavorable balances of trade) 
be paid in cash, stocks, or whatever valuable articles could 
be found to remit. The breadstuffs of the Middle States 
would be roaming around the world in quest of a market, 
whilst the creditor was awaiting, in calm security, the re- 
| mittance from abroad, ready to accept it as a part of his 
| just due. With all the enterprise and ingenuity of our 
merchants, it would be impossible for them to struggle 
long against such an exhausting course of trade, and the 
foreign articles would ere long be transported through 
the grass-grown streets to the silent warehouse, where a 
purchaser might be expected in vain. The ability to con- 
i sume would be destroyed; and, according to my observa- 
tion, long before the passage of the act of 1824, the power 
of consumption had become so diminished that foreign im- 


riod, it has been formally asserted in the report of the Com- | portations were in a great measure checked. The mer- 
mittee of Ways and Means, as a short extract will show: | chants wondered that they could not sell their goods, and 

“There cannot be a more palpable and delusive error; were compelled to change the current of their business. 
than the vulgar notion that imported manufactures which | The class of importers of British dry goods disappeared, 
have been purchased by the agricultural staples of this | one by one; and, in looking around for the cause of this 
country are foreign productions. They are as strictly and | depression of their trade, they seized upon the auction 


exclusively the productions of domestic industry as if they 
were manufactured in the United States. Looking, there- 
fore, at the planting and manufacturing States with the 


eye of an enlightened philosophy, these two great divi-. 


sions of the Union must be regarded as devoting their 
capital and labor to the production of the very same arti- 
cles for the very same market. The Southern States ma- 
nufacture by the agency of ploughs, and hoes, and horses, 
what the Northern States manufacture by the aid of ma- 
chinery; and they are competitors for the market of the 
United States, equally entitled to the protection of the 
Government, by every. principle of constitutional liberty, 
and by the principles of eternal justice. No Government 
upon the face of the earth can have any right—this Go- 
vernment certainly has. no constitutional right—to inter- 
pose: this power for the purpose of driving one of these 
groat competitors out of the market, in order that it may 
be exclusively enjoyed by the other; neither can it right- 


system, as practised in New York, as the source of this ge- 
xeral paralysis, That this state of things would occur 
again, and rapidly, if the principles of the gentleman from 
South Carolina were adopted, I have no doubt. A con- 
stant and exhausting drain of the wealth of the Middle 
States would flow to the South, and the proportion of the 
national stocks held by Carolina soon indicate the cause 
of her prosperity. Even now, laboring under all the al- 
leged depression of her industry, her shares in the Bank 
of the United States amounts to four millions of dollars, 
| whilst the whole discounts of the Charleston branch amount 
| to but three millions: thus leaving a clear million ‘of. dol- 
| lars, which she is enabled to loan to some of her less: pros- 
perous sisters of the confederacy. But this would. be 
nothing to the profits she would derive from selling British 
stuffs to those whose purchases would cease only with 
their last valuable remittance of property.. Against. such 
a state of things I protest; and never, whilstJ hold.a seat 
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in this House, will I sanction by my vote a course that 
would render the Middle States tributary to the Sonth. 
It would exactly reverse what is now alleged to be the 
position of these respective portions of the country; it 
would cast upon us all those evils which are so warmly 
depicted as prevalent in the South; and whilst the effort 
ig made by gentlemen to supply themselves, upon cheap 
terms, with foreign commodities, they pass on further, 
and insist upon selling them to us, without regarding for 
a moment our willingness or ability to buy. Under the 
operation of the protecting system, if we consume the ma- 
nofactures of the East, they receive our produce in return. 
But the pretension now set up goes still further. The 
manufacturers of the Middle States themselves consume 
much agricultural produce which they pay for by the re- 
sults of their own labor. Even supposing that these ma- 
nufactures are afforded to the farmer at an enhanced price, 
still in the exchange of commodities there is a mutual 
consumption; but, upon the theory now advanced, the fo- 
reign article could not be paid for in agricultural produce, 
and the farmers would thus be compelled to desist from 
consuming the articles of their own growth. The claim 
advanced by the gentleman from South Carolina is, there- 
fore, that the Middle States shall not manufacture for their 
own consumption, but be compelled to pay as well as they 
can for articles of foreign manufacture for which their 
produce will not be taken in payment. Such a trade 
would make our ports like the lion’s den, with the tracks 
all pointed inward, and the marks of decay and death be 
as soon manifest in the one as in the other. 

Some years ago, when those plans of communication 
with the interior of the country, which the citizens of 
Baltimore are now pressing through all kinds of obsta- 
cles, were proposed and discussed, I remember to have 
been asked, by an intelligent merchant, what was pro- 
posed to be done with all the flour that would be brought 
down to our port. He called my attention to the flour 
markets that existed for this article, and the then glutted 
state of those markets, producing depressed prices at 
home, and a languishing commerce. This practical view 
of the subject led to the consideration of the means of 
improving the home market: and the connexion between 
the two systems of tariff and internal improvement is so 
firmly fixed, in the nature of things, that the friends of the 
one, in this House, are almost identical with the friends of 
the other. Not from the miserable and sordid motive 
that high duties are necessary to furnish funds with which 
the Government can construct roads and canals, although 
this wretched motive has been frequently alleged to ex- 
ist in this House ; but it is the enhanced value of the home 
market which lies at the root of each system, and, in fact, 
they both are shoots from the same stalk, deriving all their 
strength from a common origin. For all the purposes of 
internal commerce, the different climates and productions 
of our country may be considered as equivalent to various 
countries; and, by the mere exchange of our own commo- 
dities, we have the materials of a commerce to which I 
should be unwilling to assign a limit. It is but the develop- 
ment of that germ which General Washington noticed 
in his farewell address, when he anticipated that the dif- 
ferent interests of the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, would bind them more firmly together, instead of 
becoming the causes of disunion, That these interests 
should now be considered as essentially hostile to each 
other, is a subject of profound regret; and I am willing, 
for one, in reviewing the whole ground, as we are now 
doing, by this bill, to advance far towards conciliation; to 
relieve, where relief is practicable, without a sacrifice 
that would amount to more than the gain. But the mo- 
tion which has led to these remarks is not one to which I 
can ever assent, whilst sustained upon the grounds which 
now support it. The situation in which it would place 
the Middle States is no picture of the imagination; their 


policy is plain; and I refer to the memorial of the Frey 


Trade Convention to show that, whilst their true interes 

was distinctly seen by the writer of that essay, he has 
fallen into an unaccountable fallacy, in assigning a reason 
why that interest should not be pursued. 

“Your memorialists are aware that it may be urged 
that, whilst the exports of the Southern States have been 
increasing, without interruption, those of the Middle and 
Northern States, though fluctuating in value, have, for 
forty years, been nearly stationary as to quantity. When- 
ever the demand for the articles of food, which constitute 
by far the greater part of those exports, ceased to increase 
in the same ratio as the population, it became not only 
useful, but absolutely necessary, to apply to new objects 
a portion of the industry of those States. They must 
otherwise have grown daily poorer, and been deprived of 
the comforts which they had till then enjoyed. The 
Southern States might be asked, in that spirit of conces- 
sion and compromise to which they appeal, not to oppose 
a course of legislation, intended to encourage the esta- 
blishment of manufactures, which has become a matter of 
necessity in the parts of the Union less favored by nature 
than themselves. 

“The facts are admitted, and the Southern States did not 
wait for that appeal. The compromise took place, the 
concession was made, from the time they consented that 
the whole, or nearly the whole amount of the public re- 
venue should be raised by duties on importation.” 

The quotation that I have just read shows that the au- 
thor of the memorial was fully aware of the grounds upon 
which the Middle States place their support of the tariff . 
policy, and “admits the facts.” It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to consume any time in demonstrating what is thus 
admitted. But how does the writer escape from the con- 
clusion to which these facts lead? Of all the wild and in- 
comprehensible assertions to which the discussion of the 
tariff has given rise, the one contained in the quotation 
just recited appears to me the most monstrous. The po- 
sition is, that the power of self-protection is taken away 
from the Middle States, by some compromise heretofore 
made between them and the South, by which the latter 
consented that the entire revenue should be raised by im- 
posts. When was such a compromise made? By whom, 
and in what portion of our documentary history can it be 
discovered? These are questions that can be safely put, 
but not easily answered. They who make the assertion, 
ought to sustain it by proof. ‘The usual difficulty of prov- 
ing a negative is, in this case, much enhanced by the 
long period of history over which the mind must range 
in the attempt to make the examination. I am unable to 
find any thing like such a compromise, either before or 
since the establishment of the present Government; on 
the contrary, the desire to collect the public revenue by 
imposts collected under the immediate authority of the 
Federal Government, and the refusal or delay to delegate 
this power by some of the States, first induced the states- 
men of those days to think of remodelling the confederacy ; 
and in the debates that took place in the federal or State 


i convention, I cannot find a trace of such a compromise 


as the one above mentioned. The propriety of taxing the 
people, by way of imposts, was maintained upon far dif- 
ferent grounds, and the commercial States were the ones 
who opposed it. In one of the preliminary papers that 
preceded the present constitution, a committee of Con- 
gress hold the following language, in replying to the ob- 
jections made by Rhode Island to granting the power of 
levying a duty on imports to the Federal Government. 

“First objection. That the proposed duty would be 
unequal in its operation, bearing hardest upon the most 
commercial States, and so would press peculiarly hard 
upon that State which derives its chief support from com- 
merce.” : 

“The most common experience, joined to the concur- 
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rent opinions of the ablest commercial and political ob- j and a quarter cents.. He left. the House to judge whether 
servers, has established, beyond. controversy, this general | such an interest wanted protection. Let him hear no 
principle, that every duty on imports is incorporated with | more about high duties making cheap goods. 
the price of the commodity, and ultimately paid by the} Mr. JENIFER was a friend of protection, yet desirons 
consumer, with a profit on the duty itself, as a compensa- | to conciliate. The bill had now reached its crisis; and if 
tion to the merchant for the advance of his money. the present amendment was a fair sample of the others to 

“ The merchant considers the duty demanded by the| be brought forward by the gentleman from South Caro- 
State, on the imported article, in the same light with | lina, the entire question of protection or no protection 
freight or any similar charge, and, adding it to the original | was now to be settled. Before voting on this amendment, 
cost, calculates his profit on the aggregate sum. he desired, therefore, first, to know whether, if it should 

“ The consequence of the principle laid down is, that} be adopted, the gentleman would then be satisfied with 
every class of the community bears its share of the duty | the bill. If not, whatever votes he might have given in 
in proportion to its consumption, which last is regulated | Committee of the Whole, Mr. J. should no longer hold 
by the comparative wealth of the respective classes, in; himself bound by them. If these amendments were 
conjunction with their habits of expense or frugality. The | brought forward only that gentlemen might go home and 
rich and luxurious pay in proportion to their riches and | urge their constituents to civil war, it only remained for 
luxury; the poor and parsimonious, in proportion to their | the friends of protection to get the best bill they could, 
poverty and parsimony. A chief excellence of this mode | and go home. 
of revenue is, that it preserves a just measure to the abili-| Mr. APPLETON admitted that a reduction might be 
ties of individuals, promotes frugality, and taxes extrava-| made in the duty on some of the coarser cottons, provid- 
gance. The same reasoning in our situation applies to| ed they were designated by the number of threads in the 
the intercourse between two States; if one imports and | square inch. To this he was ready to assent. He ad- 
the other does not, the latter must be supplied by the j verted to the policy of England in regard to linens, where 
former. Either State will only feel the burden in a ratio | she expected competition from Germany, and the effectual 
to its consumption, and this will be in a ratio to its popula- | protection she had given to her own manufacturers. He 
tion and wealth.” quoted from. a speech of Mr. Huskisson a clause declaring 

In an address to the States, by the United States in| that it was not the intention of Great Britain ever to aban- 
Congress assembled, drawn up by a committee, of which} don the system of protection. He said that Mr. CLAYTON, 
Mr. Madison was chairman, I find the following language | according to his own statements, was doing a far better 
used : business than any body else in manufacturing negro cloth- 
“The fund which first presented itself on this, as it did} ing. There was one factory for similar articles at Lowell, 
on a former occasion, was a tax on imports. The reasons} stock in which had been offered him at par. The gentle- 
which recommended this branch of revenue have hereto- | man’s statements only went to show with how much advan- 
fore been stated, and need not be here repeated. It will| tage the South might engage in manufacturing, if they 
suffice to recapitulate, that taxes on consumption are al-j| were so disposed. If any thing like such profits should be 
ways least burdensome, because they are least felt, and} made at the North, they would instantly be brought down 
are borne, too, by those who are both willing and able to} by competition. ` 
pay them; that, of all taxes on consumption, those on fo-| Mr. McDUFFIE said that, if this wore not so grave a 
reign commerce are most compatible with the genius and | subject, it would be really amusing to witness the excite- 
policy of free States; that, from the relative positions of| ment, he might say the consternation his motion had 
some of the more commercial States, it will be impossible | produced. It appeared that the shot had taken effect. 
to bring this essential resource into use, without a con-' If any gentleman had ever seen the effect of a hot coal 
certed uniformity ; that this uniformity cannot be concert- upon the back of a terrapin, it might afford some illustra- 
ed through any. channel so properly as through Congress, tion of the effect of the amendment on the gentleman 
nor for any purpose so aptly as for paying the debts of a from Massachusetts, [Mr. Appreron,] who had really 
revolution, from, which an unbounded freedom has accrued: seemed, from the moment it had been introduced, to be 
to commerce.” : sitting on hot iron. 

In these passages, Mr. Speaker, I find a clear exposi-} . Mr. JENIFER repeated his inquiry of Mr. McDurriz, 
tion of the motives that induced our fathers to look upon , to know whether that gentleman would be willing to vote 
a duty upon imports as the most advisable mode of col-/| for the bill should his amendment be adopted. 
lecting the public revenue, and it would be difficult to} Mr. McDUFFIE, on the question being twice put to. 
impeach the soundness of their views. If there be any} him, said he should reserve to himself the liberty of act- 
document placing the assent of the States to the proposi- | ing according to the dictates of his own judgment, when 
tion, upon the basis of a compromise, as stated in the me- | the bill should have received its final shape. _ 
morial of the Free Trade Convention; or if the present| Mr. JENIFER then put a similar question to Mr. Bour- 
constitution. was adopted by any one of the States for such | DIN. f 
a reason, I have. not been able to find the proof of it. The} Mr. BOULDIN replied that he should be well satisfied 
sound judgment of the statesmen who produced the pa-| to see the amendment adopted. se 
pers from which I have read extracts, perceived and ex-| Mr. JENIFER said his course was decided; he shoul 
plained the reasons for adopting a tax on imports; and | vote against the amendment. 


when they have assigned such unanswerable ones for them-| The question was now taken on Mr. McDortIES 
selves, it is unfair to ascribe others to them from mere | amendment, and decided in the negative by yeas and nays 
conjecture, as follows: yeas 73, nays 115. 


Mr. CLAYTON, as a Southern manufacturer, consi-| Mx. McDUFFIE now moved an amendment, the effect 
dered it his duty to withhold no information which might | of which would be. to abolish the discrimination between 
tend to enlighten the House, He, therefore, proceeded | rolled and hammered iron, i 
to state that a pound of cotton would make two andaj The fifth clause of the bill reads: “ On iron in bars or. 
half yards of cloth No. 5. This cotton could be purchas- | bolts, not manufactured in whole or in part by rolling, ninety 
ed at seven cents. Adding one cent for wastage, brought | cents per one hundred and twelve pounds.” And the sixth. 
it to eight cents. It could be manufactured into cloth for | cłause commences thus: “ On bar and boli iron, made-wholly 
eight cents more, The total cost was, therefore, sixteen | or în part by rolling, thirty dollars per tome. as yss, 
cents, Such cloth sold at twelve and a half cents; two]: The amendment proposed ta strike out the wo! 
and. a half yards of it would therefore bring thirty-one] ed in italics. i O 
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. On this motion a debate arose, in which Messrs. Mec- 
DUFFIE, CRAWFORD, DEARBORN, WILDE, ADAMS, 
and DENNY took part. It resulted in the rejection of 
the amendment by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 67, 
nays 114. ` . 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, now moved the following 
amendment, viz. 

Strike out the whole of the second section of the bill, 
(containing the proposed duties on woollens,) and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“On all milled and fulled cloths, made wholly of wool, 
and known by the name of plains or kerseys, the value 
whereof shall not exceed thirty-five cents the square yard, 
and on all blankets made of wool, the value whereof shall 
not exceed one dollar each, five per centum ad valorem. 

“Qn worsted stuff goods, ten per centum ad valorem. 

“On worsted and woollen yarn, four cents a pound, and 
fifty per centum ad valorem. 

«On hosiery, mits, gloves, bindings, and blankets, ex- 
cept as above, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

“On Brussels, Turkey, three-ply, ingrain, and Wilton 
carpeting, seventy cents the square yard. 

“Qn ingrained and Venetian carpeting, forty-five cents 
the square yard. hg 

“On all other kinds of carpeting of wool, or of which 
wool is a component part, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

On all other manufactures of wool, or of which wool 
is a component part, and on ready made clothing forty per 
centum. 

“Provided, however, that the duty on flannels and 
baizes shall not be less than twenty cents the square yard, 
and provided, further, that the duties levied as aforesaid 
on manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall be a com- 
ponent part, shall be assessed on the current wholesale 
market value thereof in the principal markets of the Unit- 
ed States, which value shall be ascertained by the apprais- 
ers: and it shall be the duty of each and every collector, | 
where any such goods shall be entered and appraised, to 
cause the time and place of entry, the valuation made by 
the appraisers, and the number of yards, to be permanently 
marked on each piece of goods, in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall direct.” 

Mr. JENIFER moved to amend the amendment by 
striking out thirty-five cents in the first clause of Mr. 
Davis’s amendment, relating to the value of plains, and 
inserting thirty-eight cents. _ 

Mr. DAVIS accepted this as a modification. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE considered the amendment as amount- 
ing to total prohibition, and demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MERCER insisted that the amendment in its pre- 
sent shape would not operate upon a yard of cloth in the 
United States. 

Mr. DAVIS observed that he had heard many bold de~ 
clarations on that floor; but whatever the gentleman from 
Kentucky might say, Mr. D. affirmed that the protection 
resulting from his amendment would not exceed seventy- 
four and a half per cent., and everybody who knew any- 
thing about the woollen business, must know that that 
would produce nothing like prohibition. 

After a remark or two from Mr. WICKLIFFE and Mr. 
MERCER, 

Mr. DRAYTON took the floor, and addressed the 
House at length in opposition to the amendment; mak- 
ing many statistical calculations to show what its effects 
would be. 

When he had concluded, Mr. DAVIS observed that all 
the gentleman’s calculations were erroneous, being built 
on a false foundation. He did not propose a duty of fifty 
per cent., but of forty. He had no desire to mislead the 
House, They could all calculate the effect of the amend- 
ment, of the success of which he had little hope, but on 
which would depend his support of the present bill. 


Vol, VITIL—234 


| that the cholera was at Alexandria. 


Mr. CAMBRELENG rose amidst deafening cries for 
the question. He remonstrated against the impatience 
of the House when a question was at issue more momen- 
tous than perhaps had ever been presented to the action 
of that body, and on which might turn the question of civil 
war. He then observed that the amendment of Mr. Davis 
proposed a multiplying duty, which must result in prohi- 
bition, begin where he would. The gentleman, however, 
to make sure, had begun ata point which was in itself 
prohibitory. 

A motion was now made for adjournment. 

The House adjourned about six o'clock. 


Monpay, June 25. 
ADJOURNMENT—THE TARIFF—THE UNION. 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON moved that the House should 
proceed to the consideration of the resolution heretofore 
submitted by Mr. Boon, proposing to fix a day for the 
adjournment of Congress. 

The question of consideration of the resolution having 
been put, and the yeas and nays thereon ordered, on mo~ 
tion of Mr. THOMSON, of Ohio, it prevailed—yeasz 118, 
nays 52. Whereupon, . 

Mr. BOON modified the resolution by inserting therein 
the 2d of July as the day of adjournment; and the ques- 
tion on agreeing to the resolution being stated, 

Mr. WATMOUGH moved to postpone its further con- 
sideration until Monday next. 

Mr. MERCER wished to remind the House of the im- 
portant subjects, the bank and the tariff, which yet re- 
mained to be disposed of, and without settling which they 
could not adjourn, unless by abandoning what was of in- 
finite importance to the country. He took that opportu- 
nity to contradict the wicked and atrocious falsehood, cir- 
culated possibly to influence members as to adjournment, 
It had been said to 
have been brought to that port by a vessel with emigrants, 
but it was notorious that not only is not any vessel there 
with emigrants at this time, but that there had not been 
one for years. 

Mr. ANDERSON now moved the previous question; 
which being negatived—yeas 75, nays 87, 

Mr. CONNER, of North Carolina, rose to suggest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WarmoucH] to 
name Thursday next as the best day for the further con- 
sideration of this question; by that time, he trusted they 
would be able to see some glimmerings of the land; that 
something would be known as to the probable termination 
of the important subject of the tariff. He had never been 
in the habit of voting against adjournments of the Honse ; 
but, feeling the importance of this subject, and to his 
constituents more particularly, he could not consent to any 
adjournment until that question was settled, if it was to 
be so, and the agitation among the people quieted. He 
could not consent by his vote to throw any obstacle in the 
way of a fair expression of the opinion of the House on 
that important subject; and he wished, when he met his 
constituents, to be able to say, whatever decision would 
be arrived at, that that decision was made by a fair vote 
in the House, upon full and fair discussion, or that their 
enemies had refused to meet the question at issue between 
them. 

Mr. ISACKS thought that, if the House did not make a 
satisfactory adjustment of the tariff question, they had 
certainly been already in session too long; but if it was 
to be settled, as he thogght it would be, some time, even 
weeks more, would be well spent in having it accomplished. 
He did not feel despair that this would be the case. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said he would have 
been opposed to any adjournment, as long as there was 
any hope left that the tariff would be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. But he had been long enough listening to the 
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discussion to know that. no disposition of it would be 
made, such as would. be satisfactory to the South. He was, 
therefore, prepared to vote for an instant adjournment. 

Mr. MERCER made some further observations, the im- 
port of which was that the House ought not to adjourn 
before it had-disposed of the two great questions he had 
already referred to. He would oppose any adjournment 
until they were disposed of. ve 

Mr. WAYNE observed that however there might be a 
difference of opinion as to what should be done for con- 
ciliation or compromise on the tariff question, he consi- 
dered that nothing had been done as yet which induced him 
to despair, or think the question would not be finally ad- 
justed. It was certainly true that propositions had been 
made and advocated, which, if they had been carried, would 
have doubless created irritation in the public mind: but 
many of these propositions had altogether failed. He 
saw no way to accomplish the object that was sé much at 
heart, but by going on with the discussion. He wished 
that any expression made in that House by Southern gen- 
tlemen that they despaired of accomplishing a settlement 
of this question, should be taken by the House, not as his 
opinion, or the opinion of the South, but the expression 
of the opinion of the individual making it. But he also 
wished it to be understood as his opinion, that upon the 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of this question the 
happiness, interests, and prosperity of the South so far 
depended, that, by that alone, the discontents that prevail- 
ed there could be allayed. Instead of adjourning now, 
he would wish to see every proposition submitted calmly 
to the House, and fairly put to the test by votes, But he 
must protest against the suggestion that there was any 
manifestation hitherto, by which the South could suppose 
that there was a majority in the House so hostile to them 
that there was reason to despair on the subject, although 
other individuals had, for themselves, expressed that opi- 
nion. If there was such an indication on the part of the 
House, then indeed they might be justified in withdraw- 
ing from the scene ; but, in doing so, they would do it only 
after such acts had been done as would leave no doubt 
that if the representatives of these States did separate 
from the others, it was done from a strong feeling, not of 
imaginary evils, but that they were forced to it by acts of 
palpable oppression. Under such circumstances, he would 
then go all lengths with the South, and they would look to 
that constitutional redress which their wrongs and oppres- 
sions would justify them in seeking. But, until the mo- 
ment came, in which the disposition was decisively shown 
by the House, he thought it wrong to adjourn, and equal- 
ly so to despair, for that might only lead them to slacken 
their exertions, the very last thing they should do; for, 
by perseverance alone, the great measure could be ac- 
complished. 
`- Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said that it seemed that 
he was to be rebuked for not having desponded at an ear- 
lier period of the session. He had desponded for a week 
past, and he felt convinced now that those who could 
still hope, under present circumstances, that a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of this question could be made, would 
hope against hope itself, For his part, he repeated that 
he had no hope of adjusting the details of this measure in 
a proper manner. ‘Till recently, he had entertained a 
different opinion, and he had held up hopes, under that 
impression, to the people of the South, that their com- 
plaints would be listened to, and their wrongs redressed. 
He would hold up these hopes no longer to them, for he 
was convinced they were vain and futile. He certainly 
did not sit there to express the opinion of the South, but 
he had a right to express his own opinion as one of the 
South; and that opinion, he throught, would be found to 
coincide with the feelings and sentiments of those who 
sent him to represent their interests there. ` 

Mr. DEARBORN hoped the motion for postponement 


would prevail. He had never doubted, and he did not 
now doubt, but that a tariff could be adjusted, more ac- 
ceptable to the country than the existing one. He saw 
nothing in the present aspect of affairs to induce despon- 
dency. {t was true that an excitement prevailed on this 
subject, not only at the South, but at the North also; and 
he [Mr. D.] was not surprised at it. The present was 
one of the most important eras which had ever occurred 
in the history of the republic. The representatives of 
the people were there, and they ought to remain at their 
posts; the eyes of the nation were upon them, and for- 
bearance and compromise were expected from them. It 
was looked for at the right hand and the left. - It at this 
crisis of the public business they should fix the period of 
adjournment, it would spread terror and dismay through- 
out the land. It was not to be expected that a tariff could 
be framed which should be satisfactory to all, but the pre- 
sent law might be so amended as to allay much of tho 
asperity that prevailed, He adjured them, in the course 
of the debate upon the bill in its details, to dispense with 
the language of crimination and recrimination, and to 
allow all angry feelings to subside. Bring to it only their 
cool judgments and the love of their country, and, what- 
ever might be the emergtncy, he hoped they would be 
prepared to meet it, and to decide upon the matter in a 
spirit of patriotism. He concluded, after some further 
remarks, by repeating the hope that the motion for post- 
ponement would prevail. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he was glad to hear the sentiments 
expressed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
DEARBORN, | and it would give him still more pleasure if 
the votes of that gentleman had corresponded with what 
he had said. He [Mr. S.] had been an attentive obser- 
ver of the course of this debate; he“ had remained silent, 
but had watched its progress closely, in the hope that 
something would have occurred to move the hearts of the 
majority in that House to do someting for the relief of 
the South. But his hopes were in vain. What had been 
done? What was likely to be done? Was it not seen 
that every proposition which was introduced to alleviate 
the burdens of that section of the country was voted down; 
the debate itself on these propositions carried on in a bit- 
ter spirit of hostility to those interests; any thing but in 
the spirit of compromise and conciliation? He appealed 
to the gentleman himself if he could deny the fact that he 
himself had so voted in the majority upon every question 
which, had it been otherwise decided, might have had a 
tendengy to appease the distracted feeling of the country. 
The gentleman says there is and will be despondency if 
we adjourn: will he tell us what it was which the gentle- 
men from the Northern States were willing to concede to 
the South? what it was they were willing to do, by which 
the South might hereafter contrive to live under their 
oppressions, or to bear longer their intolerable burdens? 
He really agreed with the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Isacxs,] that they had staid too long in session for 
their own credit, without having done any thing on the 
subject. But he was willing to remain, if there was the 
remotest probability that an adjustment of this question 
satisfactory to the South could be had. But he had no 
such hopes: they were gone. There was nothing left 
but to go home, and be prepared to meet the coming 
events. Sooner or later, it was his deliberate conviction, 
that the States should separate. They must part; and 
he was constrained to say that, in all probability, ‘this 
was the last Congress in which, if they parted without ad- 
justing this question, they would meet in peace and har- 
mony together. He expressed this opinion deliberately 
and plainly, for it was his duty to warn them. “There “was 
a spirit in the Sotith they would try in vain to put-down. 
He would with these feelings vote against postponing the 
consideration of the question of adjournment, preferring 
rather to have a definite action on iti > ~ 
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Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said he was one of those 
who bad labored to keep down excitement upon the all- 
engrossing subject of the tariff, because he believed that 
a returning sense of justice, that feelings of liberality and 
generosity, would induce the supporters of the protective 
system to relieve the South from the oppression it was 
suffering under by the action of Congress during the pre- 
sent: session; and that he had been successful to some 
extent in his own section of country, on the promise that 
the present session of Congress would relieve the suffer- 
ings of the Southern people. He would confess, however, 
that, like the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. BLAIR, ] 
he began now to despair of relief from Congress; but he 
would still cling to the last plank of hope, in a struggle to 
save our political barque, for certainly the salvation of the 
Union was still worth a struggle. He had herétofore been 
opposed, and was now opposed, to fixing the day of ad- 
jourament. When a fitting opportunity should offer, 
there surely was decision and firmness enough in the mem- 
bers of the House to carry an adjournment at once. No 
member could wish to remain in session after a final de~ 
cision of this vexed question. None ought to consent to 
adjourn until it was finally decided in some way. Why 
should they fix the day of adjournment? Would it ac- 
celerate their action on the subject? 

He had other reasons why he was opposed to fixing 
the day of adjournment. He was one of those who 
thought that the argument upon the general principle of 
this great subject had long since been exhausted. He 
did not believe that any thing new had been, or could be 
said during the preseat session, upon the subject. He 
had thought, and frequently so expressed himself, that 
Southern members ought not to speak on the subject: 
that the Southern delegations ought to have met together 
and appointed an individual from among themselves to 
say to the friends of the protective system, “ we yield the 
subject to you; we do not intend to discuss it, we leave 
it to you, take your time, speak all—we demand the right 
of relief from this oppression. Make your propositions 
for compromise, and should they be such as we can ac- 
cept, well: but carry with you the deep and settled con- 
viction that you hold in your hands the destinies of the 
republic.” He still hoped (the hope was faint) it was 
yet possible that something might be done during the 
present session to appease the public mind, and allay the 
excitement upon this subject; for, sir, said Mr. T., in what- 
ever shape you may send this bill to the other branch of 
Congress, it will furnish a foundation for that branch to 
build upon, and we may venture to hope that even the 
Senate will manifest more liberality, and something more 
like a sense of justice, than has been displayed by this 
House. 
bill to the Senate, if it could be put in a shape that he 
could possibly vote for it. Allow me, said Mr. T., to say, 
with- perfect deference to the House, that he was as much 
a friend to the Union as any man in it, although deter- 
mined, as he was, not to submit to the oppression com- 
plained of; and he would tell gentlemen that they were 
endangering the Union. If this session should be closed 
without coming to a decision on this subject, such a deci- 
sion as would afford to the people of the South sub- 
stantial relief from the burdens under which they groan, 
they might rely on it, there would be commotions in the 
South, which would, in the result, perhaps prove fatal to 


He would for that reason be willing to send the | 


them. He went on to urge the necessity of a deliberative 
consideration and a proper decision in relation to them ; 
and, for his pwn part, he declared that he respected the 
fair South, and had as dear a regard for its interests as any 
one could have, but still he was not to be deterred from 
the performance of what he conceived to be a great pub- 
lic duty by any menaces of disunion. 

Mr. BRANCH observed that he had only one word to 
say. He would vote for-an early day of adjournment, 
for he believed that the country would be in a state of 
more quiet and repose under the existing tariff, than if the 
one proposed in the bill before them shonld be agreed to. 
He was of opinion that it would be far preferable to defer 
the subject to the next session of Congress, than give to 
the people the certainty of the continuance of the system 
by passing the bill. For this reason he was anxious for 
an adjournment; and he was well aware of the necessity of 
allaying the angry feelings which now prevailed. It was 
gratifying certainly to see the small degree of personal ani- 
mosity that was manifested; but still the political excite- 
ment was great. It was better to pass no bill than the 
one before them. Mr. B., after some fufther remarks, 
went on by observing that part of the feeling was, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the excitement produced by the 
approaching Presidential election, and repeated his opi- 
nion that it would be advisable to defer the question, and 
act upon the other important business before the House. 

Mr. ADAMS said he hoped the House, before passing 
on the resolution, would at least give itself time to ascer- 
tain whether it was not possible to get a majority who 
would agree to pass any bill at the present session. He 
might not, perhaps, differ very widely from the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Brancu,] in the opinion 
that the agitation produced in the country might be less, 
should the House break up without coming to any deci- 
sion, But he differed totally from the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Biarr,] that now was the time to 
despair. On the contrary, this was his time to hope. It 
was the votes of Friday and of Saturday, so far from caus- 
ing him to despair, which had inspired him with hope. 
And he begged the majority not to suffer themselves to 
be frightened out of passing a bill founded on the princi- 
ples which had in the debates of Friday and Saturday 
been agreed upon. He hoped they would pass a bill on 
those identical principles. 

Gentlemen had all been arguing on another bill than 
that before the House. They had argued as if this were 
not a bill to remit ten millions of the taxes now paid by 
the people of the United States, but as if it was a bill 
to lay ten millions of taxes upon them; as if it contained 
a great system of exaction and oppression now first to 
be introduced into the policy of the Government. Let 
| the House proceed and perfect a bill on the principles 

already agreed upon, remitting to the people from 
eight to ten millions of the buydens now laid upon them, 
and then let those gentlemen go home and tell their con- 
stituents that Congress had passed a bill taking off ten 
millions of the taxes; but as it happened to be taxes on 
articles, the admission of which would not ruin the North- 
ern manufacturers, they would not consent to it: and 
let them see how they would get along. „If their con- 
stituents were disposed to go to war with windmills, or 
| to dissolve the Union, because Congress had not taken off 
thirteen millions instead of only ten millions, or because 


the Union. Mr. T. said, that should the present state of | the taxes happened to he on such articles as, while the 
things be continued, and be made the settled policy of | people got precisely the same relief, did not set fire to all 
the Government of this Union, he “would go with him | the factories throughout the country, why, they must even 
who goes the farthest” in an effort to stave off the | do it. 

oppression, - | But let gentlemen go home, and see what they would 
, Mr. BURD was anxious that the House should have ad- | make of it. Their people would probably say to them : 
Pumed at a reasonable and early period, but the import- | “We used to pay a considerable duty on tea; did Con- 
ant questions of the bank and the tariff were before them, | gress take that off?” Gentlemen would reply, “ Yes, they 
and, in his opinion, their duty required an action upon | did.” “Well, we used also to pay a pretty heavy tax on 
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coffee; “did they take that off?” ‘Why, yes; they took 
that off.” “And how was it with negro clothing; you 
used to telius a great deal about the heavy tax upon that, 
and it was, to be sure, a great grievance ; they refused, we 
suppose, to take off the tax upon that?” “Why, no; they 
did take that. off.” “Well, and upon cotton bagging; 
that was another horrible grievance!” “They took off 
the tax on cotton bagging.” And so they would go on, 
to a great many other articles ;-and they would probably 
end with this question—‘ Is this a reason to dissolve the 
Union.” 

Mr, A. repeated the assertion that gentlemen had ar- 
gued upon a totally different bill, a bill to lay on taxes, 
not to take them off. In their argunftents upon political 
economy— 

[Here Mr. A. was interrupted by the SPEAKER, and 
reminded that it was not in order to go into the merits of 
the bill, or to reply to the arguments against it.) 

Mr. A, said that six or seven different gentlemen had 
threatened the House with a dissolution of the Union; was 
it not in order for him to reply, and to show that there 
was no such ground for a dissolution as they represented ? 

[The SPEAKER repeated the injunction not to enter 
upon the merits of the bill.] 

Mr. A. said he did not know but it might not be ac- 
ceptable to show that the bill had not those tremendous 
tendencies which some gentlemen would persuade the 
House to believe. But it was his firm conviction that when 
the people of the South should come to find that the bill 
took off ten millions of the taxes, and that they had their 
full share in the reduction, they would be, to a good de- 
gree, satisfied with it, so that it would not be in gentle- 
men’s power to drive them to rebellion. He again asked 
of the majority not to be frightened out of their course 
by threats. He had heard threatening enough, he had 
enough of.it, and he felt ready to say, when gentlemen 
began to talk about. dissolution of the Union—rebellion, 
nullification, or whatever else they pleased to call it—“ Yes: 
no doubt; it is so—yes, there will be, as you say, a dissolu- 
tion of the Union: I am sorry for it, but I cannot help it; 
but, in the meanwhile, let us go on, and make this bill as 
good as we can, then try dissolution, and see what you 
can make of it.” Mr. A. said he was as desirous, as anx- 
ious, to see this session closed as any gentleman upon that 
floor; but he was far from despairing of first being able 
to agree upon a bill which should remit at least one-third 
of all the taxes now paid by the people of this country. 
He had heard very abundant arguments from gentlemen 
of the South to ‘prove that all duties on importation were 
duties upon exportation, and were paid by the producer; 
that was the position of the opponents of the bill; and he 
had heard-—~ : 

[Here Mr. A. was again arrested by the CHAIR, and re- 
minded that it was not in order now to enter into the de- 
bate upon the merits of the bill.] : 

Mr. A, then observed that if it was not in order for him 
to say to gentlemen of the South, if you do pay two- 
thirds of all the taxes, yet, if one-half are taken off, you 
pay but one-half of what you used to do, and the whole 
benefit is on your side ; if this was not in order, he would 
sit down. 

Mr. McDurriz replied that he was ready to meet the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, on the question he seemed 
so anxious to discuss, at the proper time; but as this was 
not the proper time, with a view to put an end to the pre- 
sent discussion, he moved that the House proceed to the 
orders of the day. : 

The House then took up the consideration of the bill 
to regulate 


THE TARIFF. 


~The question recurring, being on the amendment sub- 
mitted by Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. + ,. ys > 


Mr. DAVIS explained that he was induced to propose 
this amendment as the only measure that in his mind 
could afford any certainty of protection to the woollen 
manufacturer. It appeared that upon this question the 
great battle was to be fought, whether any adequate 
protection was to be given to that interest or not, and 
to this question, therefore, more than any other, should 
now be directed the vigilance of the friends of American 
industry. Having, by the provisions in the proposed 
amendment, made many reductions on the coarser cloths, 
solely in favor of the gentlemen of the South, it was 
incomprehensible to him that they should. still remain 
dissatisfied, or why they seemed to pour out all their ven- 
geance upon these propositions. But after all the atten- 
tion which he had been able to bestow on the subject, ho 
had no hesitation in saying that he would consider the 
efficiency of the present bill altogether destroyed, if the 
woollen interest was not fully protected. Yet the Southern 
gentry, he feared, would not be satisfied unless it was 
destroyed altogether. He advocated at length the valuation 
of the duty upon the home market value, as preferable 
to any other system that could be devised to protect the 
manufacturer and the Government from the many frauds 
that had been practised, and particularly as most prefera- 
ble now to the woollen interest, in consequence of the 
minimum system having been abolished in the present bill, 
He thought the objections that had been raised to that 
system erroneous. The House would recollect that they 
were called on to give a certain advantage to the woollen 
manufacturer, over the foreign production. What the 
amount of that protection should be, was the great subject 
for their consideration, and, having determined it in their 
minds, it was immaterial how it was raised. He proposed 
the home valuation as the surest basis upon which to se- 
cure all the advantages desired, and he denied that the 
effect of it would be, as recently stated by the honora- 
ble member from South Carolina, [Mr. Drayron, ] to raise 
the duty to one hundred and fifty per cent., but, on the 
contrary, by various calculations into which he entered, 
he maintained that it could not exceed seventy-three and a 
half per cent. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG expressed his regret at the man- 
ner in which the present debate had. been protracted and 
conducted. He lamented the doctrines that had been 
promulgated by the honorable gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, by which it appeared that the protective system, 
originally intended solely as a tax to raise revenue, under 
certain limits, and for definite objects, was now sought 
to be made perpetual; and he considered that if that sys- 
tem should now prevail to the extent it was claimed, that 
it would be impossible to keep the Union much longer to- 
gether. In fact, he said, all the difficulties of the system 
and of the present day were wholly attributable to the 
departure from the first principles upon which this Go- 
vernment was fonnded, and upon which it was carried on 
from 1789 to 1807, and the adoption, since the war, of 
new and other principles unknown to the sages of the 
revolution. He was opposed to the protective system, 
and argued that the true interests of the manufacturers of 
this country would be best promoted by the extension of 
our foreign commerce and our navigation interests con- 
nected therewith. Mr. C. made copious extracts and calcu- 
lations from various authorities, to show that this couatry 
should depend upon her naval power, and not upon. the 
illusory benefits to be derived from a war upon the ma- 
nufactures of England, or upon a protecting system, to 
such an extent as in reality brought immense loss. tothe 
country instead of gain. He would go as far as thirty per 
cent. to protect the manufacturer at the present time, but 
he warned the advocates of the American-system. to be- ` 
ware lest they pushed their doctrines. too far, as there was 
a spirit of reform in the subject abroad which was not, to 
þe derided, and which gave most ’portentous signs that, 
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if they did not now adjust their measures upon some sa- 
tisfactory and moderate basis, they might not so readily 
have such another opportunity. For if the spirit now 
afloat was not soon quelled, he was much mistaken if it 
would not be found to extend as much in the North as in 
the South, &e. 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, next rose and pro- 
ceeded to a discussion of the tariff subject at large. We 
have now, said Mr. E., reached a question which may 
possibly prove decisive of the fate of the bill. Ifno 
amendment of this portion of it can be adopted, it is 
impossible that the bill should receive the support of 
those who are bound to protect the woollen manufac- 
turer. I shall vote for the amendment of my colleague, 
[Mr. Davis,] believing that while it isa very considerable 
reduction of the present rate of duties, and that, connected 
with other features of this section, it goes as far in the 
way of compromise as any one branch of industry ought 
to be required to go, itis the lowest rate of duty on which, 
with the present burdens on the raw material, the wool- 
len manufacturers can, with entire safety, rely. If my 
colleague’s amendment be rejected, as I hope it will not 
be, I have prepared an amendment less favorable to the 
manufacturer, but with which I would nevertheless take 
the bill. Should this amendment also fail, there is yet a 
third proposition, which one of my colleagues will perhaps 
submit, and which I should support rather than take a 
part of the responsibility of defeating the bill. But if all 
attempts to amend this section are rejected, and the wool- 
len manufacture is fixed upon as the branch of industry to 
be abandoned and sacrificed, I shall feel it my duty to vote 
against the bill. 

I intended at an earlier period of the debate, and while 
the bill was in committee, to trespass on the House with 
my views upon the general question. I gave way to other 
gentlemen, and out of regard to the convenience of the 
House. The district which I represent is, however, too 
deeply engaged in domestic manufactures to permit me to 
remain wholly silent. With the exception of two or three 
of the largest cities, (in which the industry is rather me- 
chanical than manufacturing,) my district contains the 
largest manufacturing establishments in the United States. 
My attention has been particularly called to the subject 
by my constituents, and I cannot discharge my duty with- 
out trespassing for some short time on the patience of the 
House. I shall dwell as little time as possible on several 
interesting topics, and wholly omit cthers, and confine my- 
self as much as possible to those views of the subject which 
have not been presented to the House by the gentlemen 
who have preceded me. 

Before I go further, and lest I forget it, allow me, Mr. 
‘Speaker, to reply to a suggestion of the gentleman from 
New York, {Mr. Camsretrye,] who has just taken his 
seat. He spoke of the extraordinary mortality of the 
slaves employed on the sugar plantations of Louisiana, 
which he stated to exceed, by nine per centum, that of the 

same class of laborers in the other planting states. I am 
not prepared to admit or deny the accuracy of this state- 
ment; but the reproachful inference, which the gentle- 
man from New York drew from it, is wholly unwarranted. 
He addressed himself with some severity to those whom 
. he had called philanthropists, to those who drew dis- 
_-tinctions between free labor and slave labor, and those 
who befriended the Colonization Society, and asked us how 
we should dare to go home and tell our constituents the 
sad tale that we voted for a duty on foreign sugar, the 
effect of which is to encourage what the gentleman calls 
the domestic slave trade, with its aggravated rate of mor- 
tality. I was sorry to hear this topic introduced. It is 
scarcely possible to touch it, without offence, one side or 
the other. But -who, sir, will have the saddest tale to 
tell his constituents? The sugar we shall have from 
some quarter ; if we do not get it from Louisiana, we shall 


getit from Cuba, Ifwe got it from Louisiana, the gen” 
tleman says we encourage the domestic slave trade; that 
is, the citizens of Maryland and Virginia, owning slaves, 
may be tempted to remove to Louisiana, a less healthy 
climate, perhaps, (though I believe not essentially, ) than 
they leave behind them. But suppose the gentleman’s 
pathetic appeal should induce us to repeal the sugar duty. 
What has humanity gained? We shall then get our sugar 
from Cuba and other West India Islands, where not the 
domestic slave trade, but the African slave trade, with all 
the horrors of “ the middle passage,” is carried on with 
unmitigated rigor. We shall then add the stimulus of an 
increased annual demand (daily augmenting) of one han- 
dred thousand hogsheads of sugar to that infernal traffic 
now carried on from the shores of Africa to the Havana. 
We shall then add to the inducements already so great, 
which lead abandoned men, half pirate and half slave tra- 
der, to pursue this accursed trade, and, in so doing, the 
gentleman thinks we shall subserve the cause of humanity! 
The House will judge who will have the saddest tale to tell 
to his constituents. 

But to return to the subject before us. We are told 
that we must compromise this question. I am prepared 
to do this. But what is compromise? I take it to be an 
agreement between two parties, by which each gives up 
something. This short definition implies thet neither 
party is to be sacrificed. In the present case of compro- 
mise, the manufacturers are required to submit to a reduc- 
tion of duties. They agree todo so. But if you ask for 
a reduction which destroys them, you ask something which 
is not compromise. You ask sacrifice; and this we cannot 
agree to. 

Let us consider carefully the process in which we are en- 
gaged. The protection which our manufactures have en- 
joyed, has been incidental to the revenue system of the 
country. We wanted*the money to pay the national debt. 
The debt is now provided for, and the revenue must be 
reduced: that is, we are to repeal or reduce duties, some 
of which afforded to the manufacturers a protection from 
foreign competition, by which they have grown up, or have 
been kept from perishing. . 

Now, to avoid a great and fatal practical error, it must 
be remembered that when an article is both manufactured 
and imported to a considerable degree, and the foreign and 
domestic manufacturer are struggling for the market, (and 
manufacturers thus situated are precisely those most need- 
ing protection,) reduction of duty is by no means neces- 
sarily reduction of revenue. The revenue may be sus- 
tained ; it may even increase. The evil then of a redun- 
dant revenue continues to exist. You must come again ; 
you must take off more duties. You will thus perhaps 
give anew stimulus to importation; this will again require 
further reduction, and thus the manufaeturers are brought 
to sure, and not tardy ruin. Gentlemen may or may not 
think this expedient and wise, but they cannot think it 
compromise. 

This is the reason which makes it absolutely essential, 
in the plan of compromise, that you should, as far as pos- 
sible, reduce the revenue in the unprotected articles. Hav- 
ing gone as far in this respect as you can, it is then best 
for the manufacturing interest themselves frankly to aban- 
don what is deemed most oppressive, and trust. to the lib- 
erality of their opponents to protect them from ruin in 
what is retained. This consideration shows the reason- 
ableness of the present amendment. After having given 
up the woollen clothing of the whole laboring population 
of the South, a sixth of the population of the Union, 
the woollen manufacturer, who has invested his capital on 
the faith of your laws, asks you to protect him in. the 
other portions of that branch of industry. This is compro- 
mise, and nothing else is compromise. 3 

Again, the objects of a protecting duty must be rightly 
understood. They are asnecessary when we do, as when 
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we do not make the article as cheap as foreigners. When 
we can mannfacture an article as cheap as it can be made 
abroad, the duty is wanted, perhaps imperiously, to pro- 
tect a large and flourishing branch of industry from the 
effect of fluctuations and depressions of the foreign mar- 
ket. And as in this case the duty can add nothing to the 
price, there seéms' no just pretence for repealing it. 

I will apply this remark to the amendment moved by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, repealing the mini- 
mum duty on coarse cotton, The gentleman observed of 
that amendment, thatit had produced upon the members 
representing the cotton interest much the same effect as 
putting a coal of fire on the back of a terrapin. Never 
having seen this operation performed, I cannot judge of 
the accuracy of the comparison; but I should think it 
very likely to be just. The shell of the terrapin, though 
hard, and seemingly not organized, is probably, in this 
respect, like the human teeth, which, though equally 
hard, are penetrated with nerves. When a live coal is 
put upon the back of the terrapin, he suffers violent pain. 
If the coal soon goes out, the pain ceases with the 
cause. If means be taken to keep the coal ignited, or if a 
red hot iron be placed on the shell and kept heated red 
hot, the animal will soon expire in torment. As the gen- 


‘tleman’s amendment would, in his own opinion, (for he- 


denies that we can manufacture as cheap as the English, ) 
have this effect on the cotton manufacture, he cannot 
wonder if it produeed some sensibility on the part of 
those whose duty it is to protect their constituents from 
ruin. 

His amendment would have done great injury to the 
cotton manufacture, although I firmly believe that our 
coarse fabrics are made as cheap as the British, of the 
same qualities. I believe this, first, because ten or twelve 
millions of yards are annually exported to foreign mar- 
kets, where they must sustain the €ompetition of British 
manufactures, rendered still more formidable by the supe- 
rior advantages enjoyed by British commerce all over the 
world. In the next place, I believe it on the authority of 
those least likely to admitit. In May, 1827, Mr. Hus- 
kisson said, “a formidable rival to our cotton manufac- 
ture has recently sprung up in the United States of Ame- 
rica ; ” and more distinctly, still, in April, 1825, the same 
statesman observed : 

“ At this moment America, which procured the raw 
material more: easily than we did, was manufacturing cot- 
tons so cheaply, as to be driving ours out of the market. 
At this moment American cotton goods were on their pas- 
sage to different ports in the Mediterranean, and were sell- 
ing there at a price at which we could not afford to far- 
nish them to the consumer.” * è 

With all this, England is by far the greatest producing 
market of cotton manufactures. She manufactures, com- 
pared with us, perhaps in the proportion of five to one. 
There are, therefore, two ways by which she could do infi- 
nite mischief to our market. First, she might overstock it, 
by the surplus of her annual production remaining on hand 
after supplying the demands of the world. This surplus, it is 
her invariable practice, in all branches of her trade, to send, 
at the close of the year, to be disposed of in the most ac- 
cessible and convenient market. It can advantageously 
be sold, even at less than cost, as it relieves the market at 
home of an wnseasonable over-supply. All our manufac- 
tures have to struggle against a surplus of this kind, which 
may often be obtained in England at much less than the 
cost of the same articles, in the regular course of trade. 
But a protecting duty is still more wanted to preserve our 
manufactures against such tremendous convulsions of the 
market as that of 1825. In such periods, the most solid 


* American Cottons exported, 


1926, $1,138,125 1829, $1,259,487 
4807, 1,159,414 4880; ° 1,818,188 
4828, - 1,010,282 1881, - 1126813 


establishments share the ruin of the weakest. By the same 
law that a prosperous manufacturer in Manchester may be 
ruined by a state of the market which compels him to dis- 
pose of his fabric greatly below its value, the American 
manufacturer may work as cheap as the British, and yet 
need the barrier of a protecting duty to keep out a ruinous 
importation of goods sold to sacrifice, in periods like that 
alluded to. : 

Suppose the cotton-planting interest were like that of 
the cotton manufacture. The annual product of thé two 
is actually about the same. But suppose the American 
cotton planter had a foreign rival, Brazil, for instance, to 
contend with. The empire of Brazil is something larger 
than the United States of America from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Florida to Maine. Suppose that the 
whole of this mighty empire produced cotton as cheaply 
as our cotton-growing region, and in the ratio of five to 
one. It is obvious then that the duty now existing on cot~ 
ton imported into the United States would become, in 
the strictest sense of the word, a protecting duty. It 
would secure the domestic market to the American plant- 
er, who, but for that duty, would have to contend with a 
rival vastly more able than himself to make sacrifices; 
and in the event of great over-production in Brazil, the 
duty would stand between the American planter and ruin. 
Such is actually the relation in which the manufacturer 
of cotton stands to his British rival, and such his need of 
a protecting duty, although his fabric be as cheap as the 
foreign fabric. 

It isin fact, on general views, desirable that events 
abroad, over which neither the Government nor the citizens 
of the United States have any control, should not exclu- 
sively decide the condition of the industry of the coun- 
try. This they must do, if we are wholly dependent on 
them for our manufactures. The present manufactuting 
system of the United States, as has been repeatedly ob- 
served, grew up under the restrictive policy of Mr. Jef- 
ferson and the war. The burden of these measures was 
greatly aggravated upon the people by the extensive 
change in their pursuits, which it compelled them to 
adopt. It was perseveredin seven years, and till the war 
was brought to aclose. It was then a question, which the 
Congress of the day had to consider, whether, as one great 
change had just been effected by the foreign policy of the 
country—a change to which the people had at length 
conformed themselves—another great change, destructive 
to the new interests, should be allowed to follow from 
the new aspect of politics; in other words, whether the 
peace should be rendered nearly as disastrous as the war. 
They decided that it should not, and the tariff of 1816, 
which was a tariff of protection, was passed to supply, to 
a certain extent, to the manufactures of the country that 
encouragement which the interruption of commerce by 
the war afforded them. The principle of this policy ad- 
mits a full generalization; and it is one of the qualifica- 
tions that wise statesmanship must make in the theories 
of free trade. Such a policy must be pursued as is best 
for countries exposed to the usual vicissitudes of peace and 
war. This topic has been most conclusively urged by Mr. 
Madison. A 

But war is not the only cause by which the unprotacted 
industry of the country may be disturbed from abri 
There was no war in the great bubble year of 1825. -C 
it be for the interest of this country that its prosperi 
should rise and. fall in precise correspondence with events 
beyond the ocean? that a pestilential disease, a political 
revolution, or a war, in which we have no interest'as:a 
party, should, in their action on the great markets of'the 
world, send ruin to the doors of our farmers and manufac- 
turers? , I regard the actual condition of “England: as 
being such as to render the present monient:sthe: very 
worst that could be chosen for an experiment, hazardous 
at best, on the industry of this country.’ “Great changes 
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impending, or rather, while I speak, going on— |. At the same time that this memorial was presented, 
tee cloee I Tone and trust, will wle i aeui | another was laid before Congress from the citizens, of 
ening the cause of liberty in England and throughout Eu- | Charleston, South Carolina, signed by Stephen Eliot, 
rope. But it is impossible not to perceive that a long ; “chairman of the citizens of Charleston,” whose subse- 
protracted struggle—-an agonizing convulsion of society— į quent decease is a common calamity of the country, of 


may be the necessary precursor of this auspicious result. | 
Such a convulsion would have the most disastrous effects 
onour markets. Manufactures, in England, would con- 
tinue. to be fabricated long after consumption was arrested, 
from the inherent difficulty of stopping the vast machine 
of their productive industry. And when at last the pub- 
lic credit is so disordered that it can move no longer, the 
entire stock accumulated will be thrown into the most i 
accessible foreign markets, and ours before all others. I 
received the first intelligence of the second defeat of the | 
reform bill, and of the alarming popular movements in 
England, from a merchant in New York. He wrote me 
that the whole commercial circle of that city was in agi- | 
tation; and added the suggestion—the dictate, as it would 
sem, of the soundest prudence at such a juncture, but 
which has not presented itself in our councils here—that 
it is greatly to be deplored, at a moment like this, that 
our interests should be so deeply involved in the condition 
of that country. And can gentlemen think it a fit season 
tomake our commercial connexion still more close and 
comprehensive, and break down the feeble barriers which 
protect our industry against the convulsion which impends 
in Europe ? 

I trust these reflections will show how far this question | 
is from being an open question, to be argued on abstract 
principles. In another respect, it is as far as possible 
from being an open question. I intended to dwell some- 


what at length on the obligation which we are under to | 
protect by legislation the manufacturing capital which has | 
been invested on the faith of our laws. But this topic has | 
been too ably argued by my colleague [Mr. CHOATE] to 
need the addition of a single word. But that I may show 
and deliberation with which Congress ought to act. A 
false step taken in this system of protection can never be 
<. tetraced. This will appear from an obvious application 
“of-an established maxim of political economy. However 
<- high you may raise the duties upon foreign articles, the | 
tion, from South Carolina herself, for a certain allusion to 
“ musket-bearing freemen,” which has recently been made; 
a\snguage which, for myself, I regretted to see used, but | 
which is certainly sanctioned by the citizens of the upper 
counties of South Carolina. ; 


to those who have a shadow of doubt remaining, that this 
is an argument, by admission, as legitimate as it is power- 
ful, I will read an extract from two memorials presented 
to the House of Representatives in 1820. An attempt 
was made in that year, under the auspices of a gentleman 
now on the bench of the, Supreme Court, (Mr. Justice 
Baldwin,) to increase generally the duties on imports. On 
the 28th of November, 1820, a memorial was presented 
to the House of Representatives of the United States, from 
sundry inhabitants of the upper counties of the State of 
South Carolina, the concluding paragraph of which is in 
the following terms : 

“We will close this remonstrance with one more view 
of this important subject, showing the extreme caution 
effect ‘of competition will be to reduce the profits of the | 
manufacturer to the level of the profits of other kinds of i 
indu When a large manufacturing interest, there- } 
fore, shall have grown up under the faith of high protec- | 
tion, and can but barely sustain itself with the aid of the 
Protection, it will be absolute ruin of that great interest to | 
withdraw a protecting duty of some fifty per cent., and 
suddenly reduce, in a corresponding degree, the value of 
the-whole mass of invested manufacturing capital. The 
Government that would hazard such a measure ought to 

ave a military force to suppress insurrection.” 

“This last sentence seems to be a warrant by anticipa- 


| 
| 


whose science and literature he was one of the brightest 
ornaments. It contains the following suggestions : 

“Tt is at the threshold we must yet pause. The steps 
we now take we may not be able to retrace. The pledges 
we now give to our citizens we may not be able to recall, 
When thousands, perhaps millions of dollars shall haye 
been invested in manufactures, with the assurance of pub- 
lic support and protection, we know not how, with jus- 
tice, this system could be abandoned, and the prosperity, 
vested under such assurance, be devoted to irretrievable 
destruction. Even if the evils attendant upon these efforts 


| should prove in every respect pernicious, and should 


press sorely on eve 
we must go on.” 

While memorials expressing these opinions and views 
were addressed to Congress from South Carolina, a pre- 
amble and resolutions were introduced into her Legislature 
instructing the Senators, and requesting the Representa- 
tives, to oppose the alteration of the tariff, then (1820) 
under consideration at Washington. This preamble and 
the resolutions were referred to a select committee, who 
reported against their adoption. In this report, the com- 
mittee, after expressing their decided opinion against the 
policy of the tariff laws, go on to remark : 

“Yet, when the committee reflect that the necessity, 
at that time universally felt, of regulating the commerce 
of the country by more enlarged and uniform principles, 
was the first motive that induced the calling of the con- 
vention of 1787; when they considef that, among the 
powers expressly given up by the States, and vested in 
Congress by the constitution, is this very one of passing 
all laws relating to commerce ; above all, when they ad- 
vert to the consequences likely to result from the practice, 
unfortunately becoming too common, of arraying on ques- 
tions of national policy, the States, as distinct and inde- 
pendent sovereignties, in opposition to, or, what is much 
the same thing, with a view to exercise a cuntrol over the 
General Government, your committee feel it their indis- 
pensable duty to protest against a measure of which they 
conceive the tendency to be so mischievous, and to re- 
commend to the House that, on this, as on every other 
occasion, when the common interests of the republic are 
in question, they adhere to those wise, liberal, and mag- 
nanimous principles by which this State has hitherto been 
so proudly distinguished.” 

This report was unanimously 
lature of South Carolina. 

Tt seems to me, then, that the considerations adduced, 
and the very nature of compromise, require that the 
manufacturers be allowed to enjoy all the protection 
which it is possible, by any distribution of a given amount 
of duties, to afford them. The answer is accordingly 
furnished to the question asked by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McDurrrx] in the early part of his 
argument. He proposes a duty of twelve and a half per 
cent, ad valorem on all articles, alike those which do, and 
those which do not enter into competition with the manu- 
factures of the country; and with respect to the unpro- 
tected articles, he asks, “ Who can complain that the duty 
on them is reduced to twelve and a half percent?” Evi- 
dently thinking that no one can complain. But I answer 
with confidence that the manufacturer can very justly 
complain. He can complain that you do not go as far as 


ry other branch of national industry, 


sanctioned by the Legis- 


| the Free Trade Convention expressed their willingness to 
| go; that you do not give the manufactures that incidental 


rotection which they would enjoy, if the revenue to be 
aised were all derived from articles that enter into com- 


i petition with them. The manufacturer proposes that, in 
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adjusting your revenue system, you should admit, duty 
free, those articles which-are not, and cannot be, manu- 
factured here; and may not he, in his turn, say, “Now, 
who can complain of this? who is injured by increasing 
the list of free articles, the consumption of which is dif- 
fused over the country?” Not, surely, the Southern 
planter.. If he pays (as I contend) only as @ consumer, 
he cannot complain of a law which removes the duty from 
several articles of consumption, And if he pays, as the 
gentleman from South Carolina contends, an undue share 
as a producer, it must still be indifferent on what articles 
he pays it, The argument by which the gentleman at- 
tempted to ‘show that, lay the duty where you would, it 
fell upon the Southern producer, seems to me to show 
that it must be indifferent to him whether it be laid equal- 
ly on the protected and unprotected articles, or wholly on 
the former. 

Here, then, is a very great point, as vital to this argu- 
ment as perhaps any other in which the principles of the 
gentleman from South Carolina go to deprive the manu- 
facturers of that incidental protection to which I had 
supposed they were, by unanimous consent, entitled. 
Before I proceed briefly to reply to his leading argument, 
I must take notice of what strikes me as being an over- 
statement of fact, The gentleman rates the average duty 
on imports at forty-five per cent., and even spoke of it as 
being in reality higher. But, on the imports of 1830, the 
average rate of duty is thirty-seven and a halfper cent. ; and 
on the import of 1831, it is twenty-eight. If, as is antici- 
pated, the import of 1882 should equal that of last year, 
the rate per centum, of course, will still be the same. 
A trifling excess beyond what is admitted to be a fair 
revenue duty. 

I now beg leaveo present a few considerations, in re- 
ply to the leading argument of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. I deem it of great importance that this view 
of the subject should be thorougly examined. It is not 
merely due to the gentleman from South Carolina, and to 
the ability with which he has treated it, It is not merely 
an insulated view of the subject, which may or may not 
be true, and leave the remaining and the essential parts of 
the controversy unimpaired. I am convinced that its in- 
telligent advocates have thought its importance well enti- 
tled to the pains which they have bestowed upon its elu- 
cidation. It is this argument, this view of the subject, 
which insulates the South ; which presents this question as a 
great geographical question, and makes it part and parcel 
of that one great, dangerous, and all but fatal controversy, 
which, since the adoption of the constitution, has existed 
between the different portions of the Union. It is but 
very lately that the manufacturing question has assumed 
this form, and no time, nor labor, in my opinion, is ill be- 
stowed, which may, with any degree of success, be em- 
ployed in controverting this view of the subject. No one 
who heard the speech of the gentleman from South Caro- 
Hina can doubt his sincerity. But had he been merely 
playing the advocate, I am convinced he has chosen the 
most judicious ground for his side of the controversy. 
The gentleman’s argument, and the whole scope and drift 
of his report and speech, are to divide the States into two 
classes—the planting, exporting, and producing States, 
(for by all these names they are called,) and the manufac- 
turing States. It is represented that the former pay the 


duties, and the latter receive an equivalent, in the form of 


“I am among those who believe that the losses and 
dangers imposed and threatened by the American system, 
instead of being exaggerated, have not been fully esti- 
mated. I agree with those who estimate at the highest 
our present pecuniary burdens; I believe that the South 
has been cheated out of the bounties of nature, richer 
than ever were bestowed on any section of the earth, by 
the policy or the selfish instincts of man; I believe that 
the continuance of the system tends, not doubtfully, to 
the total destruction of our commerce, to the subversion 
of our domestic institutions; and in the words of the 
author I have quoted, to‘the depopulation and aban- 
donment of the whole lower region of the Southern 
States.’ : 

“ The States north of the Potomac, and those north- 
west of the Ohio, which must be identified with them, 
constitute a sufficient majority to perpetuate the system. 
These are daily becoming more unanimous. Even if the 
people of those States were not benefited by the Ameri- 
can system, as I believe they are, to an immense extent, 
they would not permit the interests of a large class of 
their fellow-citizens to be utterly prostrated and destroy- 
ed. What do their representatives tell us of the desola- 
tion that would overspread them if the system should be 
abandoned? It is no exaggerated picture. If the unne- 
cessary expenditures of the Government, and the bounties 
on manufactures, amounting to millions, were withdrawn, 
the suffering would be as severe as can be conceived in a 
country where there is not a want of the physical neces- 
saries of life. Will men voluntarily reduce themselves to 
such a situation? No! The majority will give up their 
policy when they must, and not before.” 

This whole view of the subject, momentous as it is, and 
pregnant with the most solemn consequences, rests on 
the proposition of the gentleman, that the producer of 
the exports pays the duties on the imports. This propo- 
sition, sir, I combatted to the best of my ability, two 
years ago, and with arguments to which I have not heard, 
either then or since, any reply. One or two of these I 
will restate, in the hope that they may have, on the minds 
of others, the force which they have on my own. Before 
doing this, I will say to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that I have, on more than one occasion, canvassed 
his theory with my utmost power of attention, and that 
the confidence and manifest self-conviction with which it 
is urged by a person of his eminent talent, have led me 
to ask, over and over again, whether it were possible that 
it should be the fallacy which I have been compelled at 
last to regard it, although one of the most plausible and 
ingenious I have ever been called to examine. 

I suggested briefly, two years ago, an objection which, 
in a very short compass, seems, to me, to demonstrate the 
fallacy of the gentleman’s proposition, and which I will 
now present a little more distinctly to the gentleman and 
the House. His theory is that the producer of the ex- 
port pays the tax; in contradiction to the common doc- 
trine, that the consumer of the import pays it. Now, sir, - 
it seems to me that this theory is either a new statement of 
the old doctrine, that the consumer pays the tax, or that 
it falls, even on the principles of the gentleman from 
South Carolina himself: I will only ask how the consumer 
gets possession of the article imported. To adopt the 
gentleman’s own analysis, there are but three conceivable 
modes. The articles imported are either, first, given to 
bounties. Hence, the former are sometimes called, on| the consumer gratuitously; or, second, stolen by him; 
this floor, the tax paying States. It is plain that such an | third, or purchased by him; that is, procured in exchange 
array of the States gives to this question & form much to | for something of his own production. It would, of course, 
be deprecated. It seems to present the parts of the Union | be superfluous to urge that this last is the mode ‘ii which 
in irreconciliable hostility to each other. And this view | the articles imported pass into the hands of. the consumer. 
is urged, on all occasions, by gentlemen who think with The consequence is, that ¢very consumer is a producer, 
the member from South Carolina, Take, for instance, a | to the extent of his consumption. There is no other pro- 
passage from a recent speech of Chancellor Harper, of} cess known to commerce, and the intercourse of man with 
South Carolina : man, and nation with nation, by which an-article made in 
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elsewhere. If they go to Brazil, or Hindostan, besides 
paying an extra freight, they can trade on no better terms 
than they can with the Southern planter. The latter, 
therefore, monopolizes our market for all the cotton 
which we need to. give in exchange for the foreign manu- 
factures which we consume, and, consequently, the entire 
burden of the tax on those manufactures falls on those who 
consume them, X ; 

To my own mind, this argument amounts to a demon- 
stration of the fallacy of the theory of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, But considering the great importance of 
the controversy, I will pursue it a little further. 

That the producer of the article given last in.exchange 
for the imported fabric, does not pay. the duty on that fa 
bric, is apparent from the following considerations: . 

Ist. It is contrary to the doctrine, rightly explained, 
that the producer pays the tax. If the Southern. States 
consume but one-third of the imports, (which is.a very 
large allowance,) they cannot pay two-thirds of the tax, 
because two-thirds must be paid by those consumers who 
produce what is. given in exchange for the other two-thirds 
of the imports consumed by them. . In other words, all 
that part of production which exceeds the consumption of 
the producer, is on account of some other person who buys 
it, and thereby makes it his own produce, exports it to pay 
for his consumption, and pays the duties on the return; 
and this upon the gentleman’s own principles. ‘ 

2d. Again. The argument proves a great deal too 
much. It applies no more to the planter in the interior, 
than it does to the factor at the seaport, the merchant at 
New York, the merchant at Liverpool, the. manufacturer’ 
at Leeds and Birmingham, and all the intermediate per- 
sons between them and the consumer. Of each of these, 
I can prove that he manufactures the return cargo, and 
produces the export, just as the genileman from South 
Carolina proves it of the planter. How does the planter 
produce the export, or manufacture the import? Not, of 
course, with his own hands. He.sits in bis parlor, or in 
his office, or he is travelling throughout the. country, or 
he is engaged on this floor, while his capital invested in 
lands dnd negroes, produces the crop; and, as the gentle- 
man from South Carolina says, not only this, but manu- 
factures the hardware and woollens given in exchange. I 
do not except to this metaphorical way of speaking; but 
it does not exclusively apply to the planter. The factor, 
in his counting room, at New Orleans and Charleston, 
with his capital invested in cash and warehouses, is a pro- 
ducer and a manufacturer, in precisely the same way; he 
comes as near to the cotton, he handles it as much, per- 
haps more, than the planter.. After he has bought it, it 
is just as much his own as if he had been the proprietor 
of the soil on which it grew;. he is the producer of it, and 
he is the manufacturer of the return. And so of all the 
intermediate pursuits enumerated above. They all work 
with capital differently invested; the machinery a little . 
different, but the moving power the same, like the great 
water-wheel which produces all the various motions of 
every part of the mill. 

Nay, more; the theory would not only apply to each of 
half a dozen pursuits between the planter and the con- 
sumer, but it would run back far behind the planter. To 
make this plainer, let us take the Southern planting in- 
dustry as it stood before the, abolition of the slave trade, 
A Northern slave trader, (if you please,) before the revo- 
lution, took a cargo of fish to Lisbon; from Lisbon he 
carried an exchange cargo. of wine to England; in that 
country he fitted out.a slave ship with spirits, gunpowder, 
hardware, and clothing,. to the coast of Africa; there he 
obtained slaves for the planter in Virginia and Carolina ; 
with the labor of these slaves, tobacco. and. rice. were pro- 
duced, and shipped to England ; and English manufactures 
came back, and were consumed in the Northern States. 
Now, on what principles can the gentleman from South 


one country: can be consumed in another. The Indian 
who uses a British rifle at the mouth of the Columbia 
river, must, produce something, which, after more or 
fewer exchanges, as the case may be, goes back to the 


man who made the rifle in Birmingham. Every argument, 


then, and every illustration by which the gentleman from 
South’ Carolina proved that the producer of the export 
pays the tax on the import, proves that the consumer of 
that import pays it, because he is the producer of the 
equivalent for which the import is exchanged. Thus, in 
1830, the imports for. consumption were $55,489,000. 
To pay for these imports, those who consumed them must 
have parted with something of their own, of equivalent 
yalué, on which, according to this theory, the duty was 
assessed. In 1831, the imports for consumption, or rather 
the “excess of imports over the re-exportation, was 
$80,000,000, and this must be paid for by those who con- 
sume it. They must pay for itin- their produce; that 
produce may be various kinds ; it may be the raw ma- 
terials of agriculture, the. growth of the forest, the product 
of the fisheries; it may be freight, it may be cash, it may 
le services rendered in carriage from one foreign port to 
another. But every argument by which the gentleman 
© fom South Carolina has proved that the producer pays the 
~ tax; proves that the tax is borne by the consumer on that 
product, be it what it will, with which he buys his share 
© ofthe import. : 
_And this consumption, to say the least, is all over the 
United States. I mean that I do not at present recollect 
y thing imported, which is consumed in greater quan- 
iy at the South than the North; consequently, the 
whole distinction between planting or producing States, 
and manufacturing States, falls to the ground. The dis- 
finction, if any where, is ‘between the consumers and 
janufacturers, and the former are equally distributed, to 
| say the least, throughout the Union. I might go further, 
` and safely maintain, with the gentleman from Rhode 
: Island, [Mr. Buress,] that there is a greater consumption 
_ hotth of the Potomac than south of it. As the climate 
grows colder, clothing is more expensive, the soil is less 
easily wrought, and requires more implements of agricul- 
< tare; and, more than both, one half of the population at 
<o the South is under a tutelage, constantly exerted to keep 
= consumption down to the lowest point consistent with 
~ health and humanity ; while, at the North, the entire po- 
polation strains toward the utmost consumption which its 
“means admit, That principle of imitation, which belongs 
to our natures, is constantly stimulating the free popula- 
tion of every country to the greatest possible expendi- 
ture. This principle acts upon the whole of our popula- 
on, and upon only half of the population of the Southern 
: Should I, then, maintain that we consume, north 
ithe Potomac, much more than our proportionate share 
e imports, and, consequently, pay much more than our 
» Jwoportionate share, estimated according to numbers, of 
Our tax on those imports, I should, in my judgment, state 
a fact beyond all controversy. i 
But it may be said that the Southern planters, although 
they, donot actually consume the returns of all their pro- 
duce. exported, yet sell the remainder to the Northern 
consumer, to enable him to pay for the foreign fabrics 
Which he consumes, and that the planters are paid, by 
We consumers, in articles made dearer by the tariff, and 
that thus, indirectly or directly, the planter is taxed on 
the ‘whole return of his exports. But to this I reply, 
that the consumer of the Middle and Northern States, 
Who purchases Southern cotton to export, is obliged to 
Meit atits natural price. The course of trade with the 
ee country, by the terms ofthe supposition, requires 
i at the Northern consumers should furnish cotton to the 
es manufacturer; they produce none themselves in 
Pa Middle and Northern States; they must go to the 
ith for it, because they cannot get it so advantageously 
Vol. VIIL—235 
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Carolina stop at the tobacco planter, and maintain that he 
pays the tax on the final return? Is it not obvious that, 
if he prefers to say that the tax is paid by the producer, 
it must be the altimate producer, who produces to pay 
for his own consumption? He is the only producer who 
cantiot shift the burden on any one else. In this analysis, 
at whatever part in the circle we commence, we get back 
or forward to that point where the producer and con- 
sumer meet in one. 
‘point intermediate between them, on any argument which 
would not equally apply to every other intermediate 
oint. l 

& 3d.-1 will now take a different view of the subject; one 
which I hinted at two years ago, but which will, perhaps, 
bear a more distinct development. In order to give an 
appearance of demonstration to his theory, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina condenses the imports into one 
mass, burdened with an average rate of duty, and the ex~ 
ports into another mass, given in exchange for those im- 
ports, and charged, as a whole, with this supposed 
average tax laid on the imports as a whole. Now, if the 
exports were all raised by one man, on his own account, 
and the imports all consumed by the same man, and un- 
productively, the theory would be true; but it is, in my 
judgment, as wide of the truth as the state of things just 
supposed is from the actual facts. 

The exports and imports are severally made up of 
hundreds of thousands of different transactions. Not only 
is there no connexion of interest between the exporters 
‘and importers, as was stated by my colleague, [Mr. Davis, } 
but there is no connexion in interest between any two eX- 


porters. Each sells his crop for what he can get. Ifhe 
‘makes a good bargain, he does not share it with any body 


else; if he suffers a loss, he will find no one to divide the 
burden with him. How does this bear upon the theory 
sander consideration? These hundreds of thousands of 
different planters go to market with their crops, each on 
his own account, and exchange them for foreign goods. 
Some of these goods are duty free; some pay twelve and 
a half per cent.; some fifteen, some twenty, some twenty- 
five, and so on up (gentleman say) to two hundred and 
fifty per cent. As the exports consist of separate parcels, 
on separate account, so do the imports. Now, is it not 
manifest that if the exporter pays the duty on the import, 
the exporter who comes first to market will take his pay 
in cash and other free goods; the exporter who comes 
next, in goods at twelve and a half and fifteen per cent., 
and so on, till the last unfortunate exporter will take his 
pay in goods burdened with a duty of two hundred and 
fifty per cent., if any such there are? Ts not this a ne- 
cessary consequence of the theory? And yet can 
one suppose it was ever done in a single instance? Would 

there not be, on such a supposition, as many different ; 
prices for cotton as there are rates of duty on articles 

- imported ? 

‘On the theory that the producer pays the duty, it would 
be easy, at least, to make it probable that the cotton 
planter pays no duty at all, or a small duty. In the year 
ending September, 1830, there were imported of articles 
duty free, $12,746,245. Now, as cotton is the product 
most likely, from its nature, to enter the British market to | 


advantage, being the raw material of their most extensive | one moment, depends on its qua 


manufacture, the cotton planters 
any other American producers to comman 
these articles ; and it matters not whether they are im- 
ported from England and France, (the countries to which 
the cotton‘is chiefly sent,) or any other countries; for a 
credit on England commands the market of the world. 
‘Then, in 1830, there were articles imported to the amount 
of $12,500,000, paying duties at and below twenty per 
‘gent. ‘These two items, viz. free goods and goods averag- 
g twenty per ce 
‘pay for the whol 


o cotton crop exported. In other words, 


any | 


d the import of | effect of a duty in disturbi 


cent., each $12,500,000, are enough tof: 


there were imports taxed, on an average, but ‘ten per 
cent. to the amount of $25,000,000, which were pur- 
chased by our exports, in 1830. Can it be made probs- 
ble, on the gentleman’s theory, that the cotton ctop was 
not exchanged for these very imports ? Is there any other 
American product that gets to market so promptly, and 
with so few intermediate exchanges? I know of none, 
Again, 1830, there were twenty-three millions of goods 


Nor is it possible to stop at any | which came in under a duty of twenty-five per cent., 


| making, with the goods at and under twenty, aù amount 
; equal to the cotton, rice, and tobacco; and, if we add to 
these the twelve and a half millions of free goods, we 
shall get an aggregate equal to the three staples, and to 
the annual cost of the navigation of the United States, 
the item which, next to these staples, and perhaps equally 
with them, (although exposed to British competition,) 
would come first into the market. “Now, I say, on this 
theory, it is evident that the Southern staples and the 
navigation of the country are paid for in imports, either 
duty free or at and under twenty-five per cent., unless it 
can be shown that there is some other American product 
that gets earlier to market, and unless some averaging 
process can be pointed out by which all the importers and 
all the exporters agree to throw their gains and their losses 
into common stock. 

The gentleman from South Carolina endeavored to es- 
tablish some such averaging process, by a refined specula- 
tion on the theory of money, and a general depreciation 
in the value of specie, occasioned by the duties on import- 
ed articles. Very satisfactory answers have been given to 
this theory by two ‘of my colleagues [Messrs, APPLETON 
and Davis] who have already spoken, But I will present 
two other views of the subject, which seem to me to ex- 
hibit it in a different light. The gentleman supposes a 
case of half the manufactures being furnished by domes- 
tic industry, and half by the Southern producer, and a tax. 
averaging forty per cent. laid on the latter. The burden of 
this tax he would at first endeavor to avoid by importing 
specie, which would soon depreciate in this country by ac- 
cumulation, Now, as I have said, there is a fallacy in thus 
making one common concern of all the imports, and as- 
suming them all to be taxed. We know, on the contrary, 
that there is a mass of seventy or eighty millions of im- 
ports, in which are included all varieties, from goods pay- 
ing no duty, up to goods paying sixty or seventy per cent. ; 
for I will observe that, in point of fact, no duty actually 
paid rises higher than this. A tax on a portion of these 
articles will, as far as the producer is concerned, have 
merely the effect of leading him to import a less quantity 
of the article taxed, and more of the articles taxed less, or 
not at all. It will cause a new composition of the assort-» 
ed cargo which he will bring home. He stands in Liver” 
pool free to take his choice among all the imports int 
America ; and, if he thinks the tax will lessen the con- 
sumption of any article, he will take the more of another. 
It does not follow that he will take any specie. ae 

The other view of the subject I would present is this: 
upon the established theory that duties fall upon consump- 
tion, it may be made to appear that a very trifling de- 
preciation of specie can take place by any tax éver levied 
in this country. ‘The value of specie in a country, at any 
ntity compared with the 


are more likely than | amount of other things having exchangeable “value.” ‘The 


ng this relation, asit exists at 
any time, depends upon the degree to which: it raises the 
value of the other articles. Now, the income of thécountry 
is the fand out of which the duties are paid If this in- 
come is $500,000,000 annually, a duty of 820,000,000 is 
four pèr cent. uponit, and would depreciate Maney to that 
extent. If the income is &1,000,000,000, the duty is two 
per cent., and would depreciate money to hat extent. I 
am unable to perceive any furth í the money of 


er effect of. 1 
the country of a tax on consumption. For it is peculiar to 
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spocié,.as the universal equivalent, that, while the posses- 
sors of other property cannot, perhaps, in all cases, throw 
off all but a ratable proportion of a specific tax, the pos- 
sessor of ‘specie cannot be made to'pay any more than his 
proportionate part. s 

The gentleman from South Carolina mentioned. that. it 
had been argued against the theory that, as the producer 
might go abroad-with his cotton, and sell it abroad, and 
expend the proceeds there, he could not be said to be ne- 
cessarily liable to the duty. This argument he answered 
by saying that it was against the terms of the supposition ; 
that the supposition was that the cargo was sold, and the 
proceeds brought back in dutiable goods. But this is not 
a satisfactory answer; it is rather a petitio principii. The 
goods‘are sold in Liverpool at a price ascertained by the 
state of the general market of the world; and now the 
proposition is that the proceeds cannot be remitted, at a 
less sacrifice than forty-five per cent. But as we know, 
in point of fact, that the exchange. is in favor of such a 
remittance really two or three per cent., nominally eight 
or ten, the proposition amounts to this: that money and 
free goods are depreciated in exchangeable value in this 
country forty-seven to forty-eight by the tariff;.and that 
it is utterly impossible, by any contrivance of commerce, 
to make a remittance from Liverpool to New York at less 
sacrifice.: Can any man really believe this? 

I now come to the topic which has been urged with so 
much vehemence and eloquence on this floor—the disas- 
trous effects of the present revenue system onthe Southern 
States. The gentleman from South Carolina says, in his 
report: 

No soil, however productive, no climate, however 
propitious, no industry, however efficient, can permanent- 
ly. maintain the competition under such circumstances. 
The most benignant dispensations of Providence are coun- 
teracted by human injustice; and what adds to the enor- 
mity of the outrage, the fairest portion of this great con- 
federacy, if not the fairest, and of Heaven the most favored 
region of the whole earth, is literally undergoing a silent 
but irresistible process of decay and desolation, produced 
by a gross perversion of the very power which is under 
the highest of human obligations to prevent it.” 

It is also said by another gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Drayrox}] that the tariff is a withering curse to 
South Carolina. This is a topic of considerable delicacy, 
and I desire to treat it without offence. I am aware that 
it is a seeming arrogance for a member from the North to 
advance a different opinion on this subject, from that ex- 
pressed by gentlemen coming from the quarter of the 
. country in question. I shall accordingly express no opi- 
“. nion of my own, except as far as it is founded on public 

documents, and on authority also proceeding from the 
Southern States. 

I quoted, two years ago, on this floor, the declaration 
of. the gentleman, then the Chief Magistrate of Georgia, 
bearing witness to the unexampled prosperity of that 
State, My colleague [Mr. Davis] alluded to a similar de- 
claration on the part of the Governor of Alabama, on a 
recent’ public occasion. Governor Carroll, last September, 
expressed himself in like manner on the condition of Ten- 
nesse’, snd, in a public address made last summer by a 
Senator from Louisiana, [ Mr. Jounsron,] a similar testi- 
“mony is borne to the condition of that State. I have in 
my possession a letter from one of the most eminent 
planters in Mississippi, representing the rate of profits of 
capital in that region at. from fifteen to twenty per cent. - 
To statements. of this kind, it is replied, if there are 
any cases of prosperity in the Southern States, “they are 
sporadic ;” they are exceptions; while the general condi- 
tion is that of distress and ruin. “But it will be remarked 
that these are not cases of individual ‘profit; they are de- 
scriptions, by responsible public functionaries and official 
personages, of. whole States. Suppose that manufactur- 
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ing industry: were -as exclusively the business of New 
England, as planting ‘is said to be of the Southern States;’ 
and I should complain, on this floor, of the ruinous:condi-" 
tion of the industry of New England, and paint its situa~! 
tion as one of daily aggravated desolation ; and gentlémen’ 
should have it. in their power to rise and quote to me the 
public messages, statements, and letters of our Governors,’ 
Senators, and rich merchants. and manufacturers, declaring 
that New England was never so prosperous as now ; would 
it not be thought that I had mistaken a local and limited 
grievance for a general evil? . einer 

But I think this matter is put to‘rest’ by.a public docu- 
ment, of high interest and value, to which I own, for one, 
I have been looking forward with anxiety for: several 
years—an anxiety which has been most satisfactorily re- 
lieved—I mean the census of the United States... Our 
own country was the first to set to the world the example 
of a periodical enumeration of the inhabitants; and the 
results which it has disclosed have been the admiration of 
the philosophers and statesmen of Europe. ee 

Adam Smith; and many other economists, have laid’ it 
down, that the growth’ of a population of a country is 
the surest test of its prosperity. Subsequent observation. 
of the condition of Ireland has furnished some melan-. 
choly qualifications of this principle, and suggésted the- 
fact, that there may be a population, degraded and op- 
pressed, sunk below the reach of honest pride, subsist- 
ing on the meanest food, and increasing, in spite of poverty 
and want, till they reach the point when absolute starva- 
tion alone opposes a barrier to the further increase of its 
numbers, 

But in a country like ours, where there are no poor 
rates to eke out the wages of the laborer, scarcely any 
army and navy, supporting a host of dependants at the ex- 
pense of the State, where there is yet unappropriated a 
boundless waste of fertile land, I may safely maintain that 
the rapid growth of the population, in a period of ten 
years, that is, a period too short to account for thé in- 
crease on any other principle than that of immigration, is 
the very surest test of prosperity. ‘There may be parts 
of such a country, where a stationary population: is ‘not, 
the indication of decline, and such I shall show is the 
case of the United States, in some parts; but there cannot, . 
as it seems to me, be a case in this country, in which a 
very rapid growth is not the sure indication of prosperity.. 

Before I spread out the facts disclosed by the last census, 
compared with the preceding, I may observe that so 
signal was the growth of the population of the United 
States, that it was considered as exemplifying the rate at 
which the civilized race of men would increase, under the 
most favorable circumstances, and when there was abso- 
lutely no check to its multiplication: On the accounts. 
given of the increase of our population, and on the re- 
sult of the two first enumerations, Mr. Malthus established’ 
the fact, that, on the average, it doubled itself every 
twenty-five years; and the three succeeding censuses have 
confirmed this as the period of duplication. A duplication 
every. twenty-five years implies an increase of thirty-three. 
and a third per cent. in each period of ten years, f 

This, I repeat, is the rate at which population is sup- 
posed to increase, under the most favorable. conditions, 

On comparing, then, the five returns of the population’ 
with each other, I find the following results, It increased, 
from f ee 

1790 to 1800, thirty-five per cent. ; 

1800 to 1810, thirty-seven and a third per cent. 

1810 to 1820, thirty-one and a third per cent. ° 

1820 to 1830, thirty-three and two-fifths per cent.. ` 

In the first period we behold a growth beyond’ the as-. 
sumed rate of duplication; in the second,’ a still: more 
rapid increase; in the third, which was the period of the 
war of 1812, and the commercial revulsion of 1819, a de- 
cline of two per cent. below the rate of: duplication ; and 
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in the last period a recovery: and return to that exact rate. 
It appears, then, that; for the last ten years, when the 
country had been under. the full effects of the tariff, it 
has advanced ‘more than two per centum more rapidly 
than it did from 1810 to 1820, and has a little exceeded 
what Mr. Malthus lays down as the rate of the unchecked 
and most prosperous increase. This fact alone is most in- 
structive. The better to appreciate it, let us inquire at 
what rate the population of the two most prosperous 
countries of Europe, viz. France and England, increased. 
From the best returns I can find, France has increased 
from: 80,500,000, in 1821, to 32,750,000, in 1831, being at 
the-rate of seven and one-third per cent. 

Of the population of England, we have accurate re- 
turns for the period from 1821 to 1831, giving the follow- 
ing results : 


`I wish fo contrast the growth of the Eastern and Middle 
with that of the Southern and Southwestern States; of the 
planting and non-planting States. Every thing exists to 
facilitate the comparison, and make it fair. The popola- 
tion of the two sections at the start is about equal. | The 
census of 1790 gives to the Eastern and Middle States 
1,968,445, and to the South 1,941,372; not 30,000 dif- 
ference. In each was the nucleus of one of the old sét- 
tlements of the country; in one was the great develop- 
ment of commerce, and in the other, of staple agriculture. 
The census presents the following results, which I appre- 
hend, to those who have listened to the vehement com- 
plaints of the decline of one part of the country and the 
growth of the other, at the expense of their injured 
brethren, will be thought to contain matter worthy of 
sober meditation. 


Eastern and Middle States. Southern and Southwestern. 


Districts, &c, Total number of persons. Pere ae } 34 1-8 per cent. 35 per cent. : 
z crease. 1800 í 
England and Wales. 1821. 1881. 1810 {31 4-5 “ 32 1-5 ¢ 
i 1810 } 26 “ 26 1-2 “ 
Mining districts, - | 1,028,078} 1,889,856)30 per cent. | 1820 f 
Manufacturing do, | 2,878,863] 9,984,101:253 do. 1820 log 9.19 “ 297 “ 
‘Metropolitan, &e. 2,904,266) 3,468,288/19 do. 1830 $ , 
EES i eccshersiate Ee 5,536,594 (in 1830.) 5,681,132 (in 1830.) 
6,310,707] 7,787,245|234 do. Thus, in every period, the Southern and Southwestern, 
Inland towns and the planting States, have grown faster than the Eastern 
villages = - - | 5,668,168) 6,102,430) 74 do. and Middle; and in the last period, in which the revenue 
aan enn system of the country is supposed to have operated as a 
Total of England bounty to the Eastern and Middle States, and as a enrse 
and Wales - - |11,978,875)13,889,675/16 do. to the planting States, the latter have gained on the for- 
Do. Scotland, - - | 2,093,456) 2,865,930,13 do. mer more rapidly than at any preceding period. I alsa 
——— observe, that, under the full pressure of the tariff, the 
Great Britain, ~ |14,072,831)16,225,607)154 do. planting States have grown more rapidly by two and a 
Army and navy, - 319,300! 277,017) half per cent. than in the preceding period, and within 
Treland, - - | 6,802,093) 7,734,365,182 do. three per cent. as rapidly as in the golden period from 
oS 1800 to 1810! l 
Total United King- This is a test on the largest scale, covering a ground 
dom, - - - |21,198,724|24,266,989.14} do. too broad for local exceptions; and, as it seems to me, 


It will recur to the mind that there are parts of Great 
Britain where the increase is not healthy; but granting it 
to be all a sound increase, it is not one half that of the 
United States. 

But the United States embrace communities very 
differently situated, as to the growth of the population. 
All other things being equal, it increases most rapidly 
where there is the greatest abundance of vacant lands. 
We accordingly find that, in the West, it has been alto- 
gether unparalleled. To present the subject ina clear 
light, and to correct some most pernicious errors in re- 
ference to the comparative influence of the revenue sys- 
tem on the different sections of the couutry, I have con- 
sidered it in three divisions, viz. the Eastern and Middle 
States, as far south as Pennsylvania, inclusive ; the South- 
ern and Southwestern; and the Northwestern; in which 
last class I have included Missouri, as being under the 
influence of the same effect of an indefinite quantity of 
the new land. The growth of this last section has been 
unexampled. It stands at the following rates: 

1800 to 1810, four hundred and eighty-nine per cent. 
1810 to 1820, one hundred and ninety-eight per cent. 
1820 to 1830, ninety-seven and a half per cent. 

The first overflow, after the pacification of the treaty 
of Greenville, presents.a more rapid rate of increase on 
the small capital of population, existing in the West, than 
is exhibited at any subsequent period. And in the largest 
State of the West, Ohio, it has of course settled down to 
something like an ordinary rate of progress. It was, how- 
ever, sixty-one per cent. in Ohio, the last ten years, But 
this section I lay aside, as not bearing directly on the pre- 
sent inquiry. 


decisive of the point, that the comparative prosperity of 
the planting States has not been impaixed by the tariff 
But there might be in several States a great decline, 
overbalanced by the growth of others. I observe, there- 
fore, in the next place, that every one of the Southern 
States, with a single exception, which I deplore as much 
as any one of her citizens, has increased more rapidly in 
the last than in the preceding ten years; that is, not one of 
them is on the decline; not one is stationary ; every plant- 
ing State is increasing, and but one that did not increase 
more rapidly in the last than the preceding ten years. 
From 1810 to 1820. From 1820. to 1830. ` 
Virginia, 9 1-3 13 2-3 + 413 
North Carolina, 15 16 + Le 
South Carolina, 21 1-10 15 6-10 — 51-2 
Georgia, 34 1-5 51 2-5 + 17-15 
If Georgia and South Carolina be taken together, as 
from locality and community of soil and productions they 
should be, in an economical view, their growth from 1810 
to 1820 would be at the rate of twenty-six and one-third} 
and from 1820 to 1880, thirty and one-tenth per centum. 
If this view of Georgia and South Carolina be admitted, 
the Southern Atlantic States, from Virginia to Georgia, 
(being all on the increase,) have increased. more rapidly 
the last ten years than the preceding ten. aeg 
If South Carolina be taken alone, her increase has been, 
it is tme, five and a half per cent. less rapid than. it was 
from 1810 to 1820; but still it has been more rapid than 
that of Virginia and North Carolina, from, which the tone 
of remonstrance against this system is much less urgent 
than from South Carolina. S T 
Again, the six New England States have jnereased more 
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slowly, most of them much more slowly, than those South- 
ern and Northern States whose growth has-been least ra- 
pid. I will state the growth of the former, contrasted 
with the latter, placing them in the order of comparative 
increase : 


Connecticut, x s 3 ` . 8 per cent. 
New Hampshire, . A x P - 101-2 - do. 
Massachusetts, . . > ~ > . 161-2 do. 
Rhode Island, ` ` 3 ` ~ 17 do. `- 
Vermont, s gisa Aer wig do. 
Maine, ` 8 z . 38 do. 
Virginia, . A s . . 13 do. 
North Carolina, . : x í . 15 1-2 do, 
South Carolina, . 2° 6. . 15 6-10 do. 
Kentucky, s : : p . 22 do, 
Louisiana, š š è . 41 do. 
Georgia, R . 51 do. 


But it is alleged that the burden of the revenue system, 
though borne by all the planting States, falls peculiarly 
upon the article of cotton. The gentleman from South 
Carclina stated that South Carolina was placed in her 
present attitude, because it was with her that the system 
began to operate with unmitigated force. With South 
Carolina, the cotton region, strictly speaking, begins, 
The culture of rice I understand to be a profitable and 
prosperous pursuit; and inasmuch as this must share with 
the other staple the burdens of the protecting system, and 
yet is- prosperous, it seems obviously to suggest that there 
must be other causes for the decline of those other sta- 
ples, if they have declined. And what is there in which 
they so obviously differ, as the circumstance that the cul- 
ture of rice is limited by the narrow extent of country 
yielding it, while that of cotton is as boundless as.the vast 
Southwestern portion of the Union? But leaving this 
point aside, I will observe that the increase in population 
of the cotton-planting region has been, in the last ten 
years, (with the exception of that part of South Carolina 
which produces it,) at the following rates: In Louisiana, 
40 per cent.; in Georgia, 51; in Tennessee, 62; in Mis- 
sissippi, 80; in Alabama, 140; thatis, the cotton.region, on 
which the burden of the tariff falls without mitigation, has 
increased in every part of it (except South Carolina) at 
these unexampled rates. Now, sir, we are told that this 
system is oppressive beyond example, and are challenged 
to produce a parallel in the history of the world. I have 
searched the history of the world, from its earliest records 
to the present day, in vain, for the account of a region 
whose growth has been so rapid, whose prosperity has 
been so signal. Such oppression! Show me an instance 
of such a growth. I have seen within a week or two a 
commentary on the subject, proceeding from Alabama; 
and its writer, to illustrate the desolating influence of the 
tariff upon that State, compares it with the supposed con- 
dition of some parts of England in the middle of the last 
„century, and cites the pathetic exclamation of Goldsmith 
in. the Deserted Village: 

Bt: “Til fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

aan Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

~The population of Alabama, in the last ten years, has 
fallen off from 127,901 to 309,206! and, if it continues to 
decay at the same rate, will, in 1840, amount to about 
760,000! 

. Leome now to speak a little more particularly of the 
State of South Carolina, A remark made by the gentle- 
man from-South Carolina leads me to say, what I hope, 
howevet, is superfluous, that I-am. utterly incapable of 
. “tannting” her with any thing in her situation, less favor- 

able than :that: of her sister States. Had I the power, by 
atretching-out:my hand towards my.own New England or 
South Carólina, to convert one or, the other of them, at 
-my pleasure, inte one wide garden of fertility and plenty, 
Heaven knows that, in the present state of the publie 
feeling in South Carolina, I would tum my hand to the 
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South. But, in discharging my duty as a member of this 
House, and called upon to modify the revenue ‘system of 
the country, in consequence of its alleged effects upon:the. 
planting States generally, and-South Carolina in ‘particn=- 
lar, I shall surely be pardoned for analyzing the facts of 
the case. f ‘ 

I have stated that South Carolina alone, of ali the plant- 
ing States, has increased less rapidly during the last. period 
of ten years, than. during the preceding. In this State the 
number of slaves is considerably greater than that of the 
whites, and their proportion to the whites.greater than in 
any other State of the Union... The increase of the slaves. 
has almost always been more rapid than that of the whites 
in South Carolina. The great wealth of South Carolina 
is the labor of her slaves applied to the cultivation. of her 
staples. Their support is so small, compared: with the 
produce of their labor; and the demand for slaves; at an 
enhanced price, in the neighboring States, is\ so. certain 
and so constant, that the increase of the slaves in the State 
is a much fairer test of the. growth and prosperity of the 
State, than the average annual increase of whites ‘and 
blacks together. I have, accordingly, inquired what: has 
been the increase of the two portions of: the population’ 
from 1790, in South Carolina: eal 


Whites, Slaves. 
ey 40 1-5 per cent. 36 2-5 per cent, 
Islo 985 do. 343-10 do, 
losos 1115 do. 813-5 do ] 
leso 845 do 22 1-10 do.. 


From this statement it follows, 1st. That the white po- 
pulation of South Carolina. has, within less than one per 
cent. increased as rapidly the last ten years, asit did from 
1800 to 1810. 2d. That, from 1810 to 1820, the period 
of commercial restrictions and war, the white: population 
of the State actually increased nearly two per:cent. more- 
rapidly than it did from 1800 to 1810. -As' the» slaves in 
the same period fell off three per cent. in the rate of in- 
crease, (viz. from 84 3-10 to 81 3-5,). it is. evident: that: 
the check on the. planting interest was favorable to the 
growth of the white population. 3d. The slave population ot: 
South Carolina, in the last ten years, has increased more’ 
than twenty-two per cent., being a good deal more rapidly 
than any part of New England, except Maine, and more 
rapidly than the population of New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, or North Carolina; more rapidly than 
the slave population, or the aggregate population of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. In other words, the growth of 
that part of the population of South Carolina in which her. 
wealth resides, has been fifty per cent. more rapid for the 
last ten years than that of Great Britain, and considerably. 
i rapid than that of any State in New England, except 

amne. i 

Considering the increase of the slave population to: be 
a test of the prosperity of a planting State, wherever 
there is an active neighboring market for slaves, (I speak, 
of course, only in an economical point of view,) I will fur- 
ther state that the increase of that population generally: 
in the Southern country presents a view in confirmation. 
of that which I have already deduced from the aggregate 
population. The slaves in the Southern States. have,-in: 
the last ten years, increased at the following ratess: Virs 
ginia, 10 2-5 per cent.; North Carolina, 20 1-5; South 
Carolina, 22; Kentucky, 30; Georgia, 45; Louisiana; 58;- 
Tennessee, 77; Mississippi, 100; Alabama, 180h.° |; 

Let us pursue the analysis a little further.: Among: the 
bounties of Providence to Southern regious is- this; that, in: 
the same latitude, a difference. of elevation above the sea, 
and other geographical causes, will give-you.every variety: 
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of productions. Thus, you may travel in the tropics upon 
the same parallel, from the regions of the bread-fruit and 
spices, to those of Indian corn—from eternal summer to 
eternal snow. This rieh variety of products is found, in 
a. considerable degree, -in the Southern States of this 
Union. The lowlands of the seacoast are favorable.to the 
culture -of: the: great‘ staples of cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
while the elevated interior invites to farming and the me- 
chanic arts: <-I presume that the increase of the slave po- 
pulation: maybe considered as a sufficient test of the 
growthof the planting interest; but I have endeavored to 
ascertain the comparative growth of the upper and lower 
country.in the State of South Carolina. If we divide the 
population of the State into two parts, the upper and 
lower, the former containing 270,000, and the latter 
360,000: inhabitants, I find that the entire lower region 
has increased 13 1-3 per cent. in the last ten years; being 
more rapidly than Connecticut or New Hampshire. The 
entire upper region has increased 24 7-10 per cent.—an 
exceedingly prosperous rate of increase. If we look at 
the comparative rate of increase of whites and slaves in 
the two sections, we find that, in the lower country, it 
hasbeen. about equal—whites, 12 4-5; slaves, 13 7-10. 
The case is very different in the upper country. The 
white population in that region, in the last ten years, has 
increased but five per cent. and slaves sixty. This distribu- 
tion, I confess, I am unable to explain on any theory of 
the operation of the tariff; but it shows that one species 
of the labor of the upper country has increased with great 
rapidity ; and the aggregate increase of that country is, 
as I have remarked, at a highly prosperous rate, being 
nearly twenty-five per cent. 

How then stands the fact? In the planting region of South 
Carolina, one great staple, rice, is admitted to be pros- 
perous, And for the depression of the cotton, other and 
satisfactory causes can be assigned. The upper country 
has increased at a very prosperous rate, and its pursuits 
are such as are to be favored by the operation of the 
tariff. I find the following account of them in Drayton’s 
view of South Carolina : 

“As transportation is more difficult from the middle 
and upper:country, so necessity has, in a proportionate 
degree, compelled the inhabitants to provide for their re- 
spective wants. ` And thus a domestic spirit of manufac- 
turing has arisen, which much prevails in those parts of 
the State.. The traveller there soon becomes accustomed 
to the humming music of the spinning wheel, and the in- 
dustry of: the loom often meets the eye. Cottons are thus 
made, both striped, figured, and plain, of ingenious fabri- 
cation, as well for clothes and the table, as for house use. 
Woollens, also, of strong nature and decent appearance, 
are woven, and dressed by suitable fulling mills; coarse 
linens, blanketing, woollen bed-covers, and cotton rugs, 
are: also manufactured. _ With the exception of salt and 
sugar, the:people in the upper parts of the State may be 
considered. independent of foreign support, as their coun- 
try and their industry supplies them with all the other ne- 
ceasaries.of life required by those whose wants are not 
yet excited-by refinements of luxury. Carpenters, smiths, 
masons, tanners, boot and harness. makers, saddlers, hat- 
ters, millwrights, and all other tradesmen, necessary for 
rural concerns, are-conveniently situated throughout the 
country.” $ 

: A portion of the planting industry of South Carolina is 
unquestionably in a state of comparative depression. I say 
comparative, because still equal to that of portions of New 
England admitted to be highly prosperous; but, compar- 
ed with the other portions of the Southern States, itis depress- 
ed. And-why?. This surely is an all-important question. 
As we answer it one way or the other, the entire mecha- 
nical, manufacturing and agricultural industry of one-half 
of the Union is to be exposed, to say the least, to a very 
hazardous. experiment, or the Union is to be dissolved. 


Before I state what I deem the causes of the depression a 
the planting interest in South Carolina, I will briefly -state 
what I think is not the cause.. I think the tariff is not the 
cause. I might avouch for this opinion the authority of 
some of the most respectable names in South Carolina ; * 
but, as I know the eminent men of South Carolina are di- 
vided in opinion on this point, I will not urge it. . But, 
leaving authorities, let me state facts. It is well known 
that the minimum duty on woollens is deemed: the most 
oppressive feature of the tariff, or as oppressive as any. 
It is stated that this essential article of Southern consump- 
tion comes enhanced by an enormous duty, at the lowest, 
of forty-five per cent. ; and when the article costs a little more 
than one of the minimums, the duty is nearly doubled, and 
sometimes more than doubled, by estimating the price at 
the next highest minimum. Thus, a cloth costing fifty 
cents, pays at the rate of forty-five per cent. duty; and, 
costing fifty-one cents, pays that rate of duty on the assess- 
ed price of one dollar, amounting to eighty-eight per cent. 
on the value of the article; and, at this heavy rate, the 
burdens laid by the tariff on the South are estimated, 
Now, the question of fact is, does the tariff produce this 
effect? And this is a question of fact, and, by way of an- 
swering it, I quote a fact which seems to bring it to a maost 
unexceptionable test. In the course of the last year an 
importation was made into Charleston, South Carolina, of 
coarse woollens, for the purpose of trying the constitu- 
tionality of the tariff in the courts of the United States. 
I will not say that the cloth imported was designedly so 
ordered, as to price, as to show, in the most exaggerated 
form, the possible operation of the minimum system, al- 
though such a design would have been perfectly fair. But 
I say the cloths were so ordered as actually to make the 
duty as high as possible, under the dollar minimum. The 
cloths cost 2s. 2d: sterling per yard, which, at $4 44 the 
pound, is between fitty-one and fifty-two cents, The quan- 
tity ordered was one bale of blue Yorkshire plains, con- 
taining 5704 ‘yards, 29 inches wide, and amounting, at 


2s. 2d, to £61 16s, 1d. 
Charges, commission, porterage, 
shipping: charges, &c. 8 5 2 


£65 1 3=$289 16 


Exchange on England five per cent., 14 16 

Interest on cost, $1 34, freight $3, . . . 434 

Cost in Charleston, exclusive of duty, 307 96 
The cost of the cloth exceeding fifty cents, it is 
charged on the price of a dollar, at forty-five 
per cent. the square yard. Five hundred and 
seventy and a quarter running yards are four 
hundred and fifty-nine and a half square yards, 

and forty-five per cent. on this is s . 206 78 
Total cost, (equal to about ninety cents 

per yard,) : P 4 > . $514 74 


Cost, per running yard, exclusive of duty, fifty-four 
cents. The duty per running yard, thirty-six cents: equal 
to sixty-seven per cent. on the cost, including all charges, 
and seventy-one per cent, at the port of exportation. 

Now, sir, for the dénouement. The foregoing was sold 
in Charleston at its market value, at sixty-eight cents per 
running yard. i 

In making up, the account of charges, exchange, in- 
terest, and freight are charged at less than half’. their 
actual amount in a business transaction, and nothing: is 
charged for commissions on remittance and sales. ‘These 
items amount, at a low caleulation, to six cents s yard, 
raising the actual cost and charges on this artiole, exclu- 
sive of duty, to sixty cents per yard, Allow but ten per 


we 


* See note’at the end. 
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cent. profit on the whole transaction, and you bring it up 
to sixty cents per yard. This is the price the cloth would 
sell.at.if there had been no duty at all. Had a duty of 
twelve and a half per cent. been levied, it could not have 
been sold, allowing ten per cent. profit, under seventy-two 
and three-fourths. In other words, with a duty of twelve 
anda half per cent. only, there would have been a loss 
to the undertaker of $27 88. 

Tt appears, then, that the actual cost of these cloths in 
America, as imported, would be sixty cents per yard. A 
business profit and the gentleman’s duty of twelve and a 
half per cent. would raise them to seventy-two and three- 
fourths cents per yard; but their market value was sixty- 
eight cents per yard. Now, what is market value? Itis 
the price at which goods of that quality were to be bought 
and sold in Charleston at that time. The duty, which was 
nominally thirty-six cents a yard, added but two cents per 
yard to the price; and a duty of twelve and a half per 
cent, would have been just as prohibitory as the minimum 
levied by the law. I. admit that, on the’ importation in 
question, the duty was prohibitory; but I have proved 
that twelve and a half per cent would have been just as 
prohibitory. This is but one example; ‘but it is an exam- 
ple constructed, by the opponents of the tariff, and one 
showing the extreme of its operation. On the strength 
of this example I lay down this proposition—that when 
the market price of woollens is sixty-eight cents per yard 
for cloths which could not be sold under seventy-two and 
three-fourths, if imported from England under a duty of 
twelve and a half per cent., the tariff on that article is not 
oppressive. I believe that facts of this kind might be 
collected, in reference to all the great branches, on which, 
as regards the consumption of the South, the tariff is sup- 
posed to have an oppressive operation. It cannot, there- 
fore, be the cause of the depression which exists in the 
cdtton region in South Carolina. What is that cause ? 


`The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrie] 
has himself given us the cause, and one totally distinct 
from the tariff; one which would continue to exist in un- 
mitigated force if every. duty were repealed. to-morrow. 
Such are the soil and climate of South Carolina, that three 
bales to the hand are a good crop, and half that quantity 
is regarded as the average yield. In other portions of 
the cotton-planting region, five or six bales is the average 
to a hand. The gentleman from South Carolina stated 
that it cost two or three cents per pound more in South 
Carolina to make cotton, than in other portions of the cot- 
ton-planting region. Now, sir, does it need any tariff to 
account for the depression of the State under these cir- 
cumstances? The wonder is, not that it is depressed, but 
that a single pound can be sent to market. This infe- 
riority amounts to from twenty-five to thirty-seven and a 
half per cent. against South Carolina; and what does the 
gentleman tell us in his report, in another connexion? 
.“No branch of human industry can permanently maintain 
‘itself in competition with a rival branch, under a discrimi- 
nating tax of twenty, much less of forty per centum.” 
With such a rival branch at her very door, South Carolina, 
by'admission, is contending; and why then resort to any 
other cause to- account for the existing depression? Sup- 
pose the factories in New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
could manufacture coarse cottons, of precisely the same 
‘description, from twenty-five to thirty-seven and a half 
per. cent. cheaper than they could be manufactured in 
Massachusetts. Would it not. be utterly impossible for 
‘the latter to subsist? -And would it be thought necessary 
that any other ‘cause should be sought for their ruin ? 


“Tn thé state of things admitted to exist in South Caro- 
lina, the law of competition, which is as sure in its effects 


as the law of gravitation, must reduce the returns of cot-| 


ton planting to the lowest possible rate. In fact, I cannot 


understand how, under the citcumstances assumed, it canj 


be tontinued at all. ‘The almost’ unanimous voice of the 


‘modern economists is, that where lands of different: de- 
grees of fertility are in cultivation, the least fertile land 
pays no rest. “Not only so, but it is not taken into čulti- 
vation till the bétter lands are all taken up; or if, while 
second rate lands are nndér cultivation, first rate lands 
are made accessible in sufficient quantities to supply the 
market, the second rate lands, as a matter of course, 
cease to be cultivated altogether. It is the standing com- 
plaint against the corn laws, that, by prohibiting the im- 
portation of the produce of better soils, they keep inferior 
soils in cultivation; and the great argument against the 
repel of the corn laws is, that, on the admission of cheaper 
corn from abroad, the inferior lands of England will cease 
to be tilled, to the ruin of their proprietors,- 

Now in the Southern States there is'a great body of fer- 
tile land as yet untilled, and within a year we have'added 
vastly to it by the Choctaw and Creek purchases; The 
great and original cause of the depression of South Caro- 
lina was the Louisiana purchase, as has been truly stated 
by a distinguished citizen of South Carolina (Judge Huger) 
in a speech in the legislature of South Carolina: ‘The 
purchase of Florida has ‘contributed to the same effect, 
and the rapid acquisition of lands from ‘the “Indidns*in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi must ‘have Hasteried 
still more the depreciation of the inferior qualities of “soil. 
Indeed, on the principles which govern the exchangéable 
value of every thing else, I should, as a citizen of South 

| Carolina and Georgia, have regarded the very rapid ac- 
quisitions of land that have been made in that quarter as 
absolutely ruinous to the agricultural interests of the por- 
tion of the State already under cultivation. i 

The gentleman said that the labor of the slave in South 
Carolina was worth but twelve and a half cents per day. 
But whether this is cheap or dear, depends on the cost of 
the slave. I endeavored to show, two years ago, in reply 
to this same argument, that, even at that low-rate, the. 
profits of slave labor were greater than that of any’manu- 
facturing stock in New Englind. But let it be reniei- 
bered that this applies only to South Carolina: “Tfi “it 
stated by a distinguished Senator [Mr. Gronpy]from 
Tennessee, that labor is fifty cents per diem. That gëii- 
tleman observes, “our nation is young; our land is fer 
tile; with us a laborer can earn his fifty cents a day.” 
Even in South Carolina itself, labor in most ‘parts of ‘the 
State is represented by Mr. Mill, in his statistical work, 
as being worth much more than twelve and a half cents 
per day.* 


The following statements of the price of labor are 
taken from Mr. Mill’s large work, (in 1826 :) eee 
Charleston District. “ As every planter employs his: own 
hands, it is not easy to ascertain the price - of labor. 
Active young fellows have been hired ont from one. hún- 
dred and ten to one hundred and twenty-eight dollars for 
the year.” ; i : Se i 
Chester. “Good laboring hands are hired at ‘eighty 
dollars a year and found, or by the day fifty cents.” Cot~ 
ton eleven cents per pound, average of five years, °°": 
Price of labor eight to ten dollars’ per 

month. Cotton ten-—twelve and a half cents. sae 
Colleton. The price of labor, fields hands; from-eighty: 
to one hundred and twenty dollars per annum and found. 
Darlington, Eighty to one hundred dollars: per'annti 
Edgefield. Price of slave labor fifty dollars per anit 


_ Fairfield. Field ha 
Horry: 


Do. 

Laurens, Do. 
2 Lexington, Do. 
“Marion. Do. 
- Marlborough. Do, 
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With these facts and statements before me, I can come 
to no other conclusion than that the general state of the 
Southern country is eminently prosperous, and that, 
where it is otherwise; the cause is to be sought notin the 
tariff, hut in the superior. fertility of some portions over 
others = 000o o 

That the repeal of the tariff, and the admission of fo- 
reign goods, eyen duty free, would have no. effect in re- 
Heving this distress, is most apparent from its causes. 
Would this repeal raise lands of inferior qualities to the 
first quality? If the tariff occasions, as is alleged, a di- 
minished profit of forty per cent., would not its repeal 
instantly cause a fall of prices to that amount? What 
would be the effect of the repeal of the corn laws in Eng- 
land? Would it give a profit on lands of the inferior 
quality? Certainly not. It would instantly throw them 
out of cultivation, And if the repeal of the tariff would 
enable the planter in Mississippi and Louisiana to make 
his cotton two or three cents cheaper than he now makes 
it, the planter in South Carolina would have to lower his 
price to that extent. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has set forth in his 
report (and he repeated the same ground in his speech) 
the beneficial consequences which would accrue to South 
Carolina in particular, andthe Southern States in general, 
from a repeal of the tariff. He observes: 

“Let us suppose. that the repeal of the protecting du- 

ties would cause an increased annual importation of foreign 
manufactures, to the amount of ten millions of dollars, of 
which four millions. would be of cotton manufactures. 
For the whole of this increased importation cotton would 
be received, creating an increased foreign demand for 
more than three hundred thousand bales. But the do- 
mestic demand for cotton would be diminished only by 
the substitution of the four millions of imported for the 
game amount of domestic manufactures.” 
» Jt seems to me this view is utterly fallacious. I will not 
dwell on the fact that South Carolina could derive, as a 
State, no benefit from this increased demand for cotton, 
for the reasons I have stated. My colleague (Mr. Davis] 
has well asked the question, how these importations are 
to'be paid for. The gentleman says, “pay in cotton;” 
but the goods have to be imported for, and consumed by, 
the entire population of the Union, three-fourths of whom 
haveno cotton, But, it will be said, we can buy cotton 
of the Southern States. But how shall we pay for it? 
The gentleman urged that we could not, from our own 
production, trade with Great Britain; that, but for the 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, we would carry on absolutely 
no commerce with her. But we have neither cotton, 
rice, nor tobacco; and how are we to get them? Our 
Southern brethren are not to give them to us; and, if 
every thing we make (according to the argument) may be 
brought cheaper from Europe than we can make it, what 
shall we have to give in exchange? 

I understood the gentleman to argue that we of the 
Northern States could not trade with Europe, because our 
labor is too dear; that it is only the cheap Southern labor 
by which that trade can be carried on; and, I presume, 
his intimation was, that the tariff, by some process difficult 
to define, (and which has been frequently called the le- 
gerdemain of trade,) enables the Northern region to pos- 
sesa itself of the fruits of the Southern labor, and with 
them carry on the foreign commerce. Now, as there is 
really no legerdemain in trade, I am strongly inclined to 

a : Per ann. and found, 


So enemas 
Newberry. From 10 to $15 per month, $120 to $180 į 
©: Orangeburgh. | ~ - - - - Oto 100; 
Pendicon.- =- =  - - - 8Öto 
‚Spartanburg. 8 to $10 per month, 96 to 
Union. Do ~ - to 
Wa 50 to 


liamsburgh. - - - - - 
York. (Cotton 10.) 8 to $10 per month, 


120 | maker, the carpenter, 
120 | evil admits of no remedy; it is increasing, 
120 | tinue to increase until the whole country will be inundat- 

60| ed with one black wave covering its whole extent, with a 
96 to 120| few white faces here and there. floating on. the surface: 


doubt the existence of any effect which it is necessary to 
ascribe to that cause. But, however this may be under 
the tariff, with its repeal the legerdemain would cease. 
How then should we trade with the South? All trade is 
an exchange of labor through its fruits. A day's labor is 
worth with us fifty cents. How can we. trade in a market 
where that quantity of labor is worth but twelve and a 
half cents, and to which we can bring nothing which may 
not be imported from some foreign market, where labor 
is equally as cheap as in South Carolina? No part, then, 
of this increased importation could be made on our ac- 
count. : 

Would it help Sonth Carolina? Are there any lands 
there to compete with the millions of acres you have been 
acquiring in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi? Or is it 
not rather more probable that the immediate effect would 
be to draw off a portion of the slaves from South Caro- 
lina to these new and more fertile lands? 

And this leads me to make a remark on the character 
of the labor of the South, which I trust I shall be per- 
mitted to do without giving offence. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BELL] commented freely upon the influ- 
ence of manufacturing industry, creating a mixed popula- 
tion of monopolists and paupers; a compound highly 
uncongenial with our institutions. I will not say that the 
slavery of the South is uncongenial with our institutions; it 
is not only admitted to be altogether anomalous and foreign 
to them, but it is deplored as an evil, of which they ought 
mest to complain who are oppressed with it. On this sub- 
ject I have nothing to urge; it is one I would never ap- 
proach, but in the language of tenderness and conciliation. 
But in reference to the prosperity of the Southern States, 
and as a purely economical question, I am firmly persuaded 
that the evils which are ascribed to the tariff, are, in a 
great degree, the effects of slavery. This cheap labor 
costs our Southern friends more than all the tariffs ever 
enacted, ten times multiplied, would cost them. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, in his report from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, tells us that about one-fifth of 
the whites in the planting States are planters. Suppose 
another fifth to be professional men, merchants, &c., there 
are left three-fifths of the entire white population who 
must live by their labor. How can they live? Their 
labor must be estimated on the scale of twelve and a half 
cents per diem; for where that is the value of the great 
mass of labor, it must set the price of the whole article. 
Nothing that a slave will do will be done by a white man, 
unless he will work as cheap as the slave; but you cannot 
work as cheap as a slave, unless you live as cheap. If 
your pay is on that scale, so must be your clothing, food, 
lodging, education, and your general share of the com- 
forts of life. Did it stop here, this cheap labor would be 
found dear enough; it costs the community, annually, a 
great part of the value of the labor of three-fifths of its 
white population, ; 

It is not for me to read a lecture to gentlemen on the 
evils of slavery ; I touch the topic only as connected with 
this question. I do so because I believe that it is the 
great cause of the suffering ascribed to the tari® AmI 
alone in this opinion? What other inference is deducible 
from the debates at Richmond? Let me quote an ex- 
tract from the speech of Mr. Marshall, in the Assembly 
of that State—a representative of a county in Eastern 
Virginia: A 

“Wherefore object to slavery? Because it is ruinous 
to the whites; retards improvement; roots out añ indus» 
trious population; banishes the yeomanry of. the country; 
deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, „the: shoe- 
of employment and support, This 
and. will con- 
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The master has no capital but what is vested in human 
flesh; the father, instead of being richer for his sons, is 
at a Joss to provide for them; there is no diversity of oc- 
enpations, no incentive to enterprise, -Labor of every 
species is disreputable, because performed mostly by 
slaves Our towns are stationary, our villages -almost 
every where. declining; and the general aspect of the 
country marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless popu- 
lation; who have no interest in the soil, and care not how 
much. it is impoverished. Public improvements. are 
neglected, and the entire. continent does not present-a 
region for. which nature has done so much, and art so 
little. If cultivated by free labor, the soil of Virginia is 
eapable of sustaining a dense population, among whom 
' Jabor would be honorable, and where ‘the busy hum of 
men’ would tell that all were happy, and that all were free.” 
Without contesting, therefore, the opinion urged by 
the gentleman, as to the efficiency of slave labor, (though 
I imagine that question to have two sides,) I conceive that 
the existence of slavery, on mere economical principles, 
has the unavoidable effect of impairing, ‘not to say de- 
stroying, the.value of the free labor in the community. 
For this reason, and in conformity with the views avowed 
by-respectable ‘authorities in the Southern States, I con- 
sider it. the great and main cause of the depression of 
their industry, and of all the evils ascribed to the tariff, 
It is an additional and very cogent reason with me for 
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-elusively or unduly by the Southern States, will be-as: jast 
a ground of discontent as the present revenue; they will 
-still be the tax paying, and we the bounty receiving States: 
If our harbors are made-accessible to the commerce of the 
country, it will be atthe expense of the South ; if we erect 
custom-houses, to collect the duties, the expense of sup- 
porting them: will still be borne -by the South; if. we -pen- 
sion the remaining survivors of the revolution, it is still a 
pillage of the South. woe ks f 
To such unparalleled extent have the imaginations of 
gentlemen run- on this: subject, that exaggerations. have 
escaped them in serious debate, which run beyond the 
ordinary limits of jest. Thus, a gentleman has told us, 
this session, that he did not believe that the custom-houses 
in New England support themselves: ‘Now, ‘within the 
past year, I have noticed the arrival of two vessels; ond: at 
Boston and one at Salem, which together paid an amount 
of duties equal to one-half of the expenses of the :custom- 
house establishment of the United. States, and all its offi-. 
cers. I have seen it stated that the Envoy, which arrived: 
at Boston this winter from Liverpool, paid between three, 
and four hundred thousand dollars ; and the entire expense’ 
of the custom houses of the whole of the United: States: 
does not exceed three times that sum. 5 oa oe 
What has been said of pensions has filled me with equal’ 
surprise and sorrow. The poor stipend paid to the sur-- 
vivors of those who fought the battles of the revolution 


rejecting the theory that the South pays all the burdens | is not only added as another grievous item to the list. of 
of the Government, that, adjust this question as you will, | taxes laid upon the South for the benefit of the North,’ 
you. still reserve a topic of inappeasable strife. * The re- ! but the excess of this expenditure at the North is ascribed 
duced expenditure of ten or twelve millions, if borne ex- | to.a wholesale forgery of the evidences of service; ‘and 
| we are told, and that from South Carolina, that even: tho: 

* The last number of the Southern Review teaches us, idea that the major part of the armies of the revolution 
how little is to be hoped, even from an adjustment of this, consisted of soldiers from the Middle and Northern States 
question. A writer in that number, on the subject of the | is to be ascribed to the fact that the history of the revo- 
tariff, holds the following language. i lution has been written by Northern pens.: Etwas not 

“The time has arrived for a convention of States, to : always thus that the North was. spoken of in ‘this ¢on- 
amend the constitution in the following particulars: | nexion. In South Carolina; in the year 1788, and when: 

1. To settle definitively the powers of the General Go- | their Legislature wax considering the: question of adopting: 


vernment, and those of the States. 


2. Fo determine what power. of coercion the General | expressed himself: ` 


Government has over the States, and whether a State has, 
or has not, a veto upon an unconstitutional act of Con- 
gress. 
3. To ensure an election of President, in all cases, to 
the people. 
4, To limit his term of office to one period. 
5. To revise. the. twenty-fifth section of the judiciary 
at and-fix:the jurisdiction and process of the Supreme 
art, 
: 6: To organize or declare the tribunal for the decision 
< of disputes between the Union and a State. 
7. To yield or deny to Congress the power of charter- 
ing.a bank, and of granting incorporations. 
8: To pass on the constitutionality of the tariff, and the 
principle of protection. 
9:'The same as to the system of internal improvements. 
«30: To liquidate the existence and disposition of a sur- 
plaszevenue, [?] - 
‘IL To define and limit the purposes and power of ap- 
propriating money. by Congress. 
12,°To-decide upon.the right to, and jurisdiction over, 
the public lands, or the disposition to be made of them. 
13. To abolish the distinction between duties upon ex- 
ports and imports; and to establish a. system of federal. 
taxation; which: shall be equal-and. inevitable as between 
“individuals. and:sections of conntry. 
c4: To-conclade upon -the rightand relations of the 
Indians. Seer ses Saha as 
1 To afford. 
ofthe South: Ta 
‘16.:To arbitrate. whether the General Government can, 
hy treaty or umpirage, curtail:a State of its territory” 
Vor. VITT.—236 


greater seenrity to the peculiar property 


| defence of the North?: No. 


the constitution, an honorable member of that body: thus: 
“Tt appeared to him that the gentleman ‘had establish- 
ed, as the basis of his objections, that the Eastern States: 
entertained the greatest aversion to those which lie to the: 
South, and would endeavor, in every instance, to oppress 
them. This idea he considered as founded in prejudice, 
and unsupported by facts. To prove this assertion, Mr. 
Barnwell requested gentlemen, for a moment, to turn’ 
their attention to the transactions which the late war hag: 
engraved upon the memory of every man, “When the’ 
arm of oppression lay heavy on us, were they not the 
first to rouse themselves? When the sword of civil dis- 
cord was drawn, were they not the first in the field? 
When war deluged their plains with blood, what was their: 
language? Did they demand the Southern troops to the 
Or, when war floated to the 
South, did they withhold their assistance? The answer: 
was the same; No. When we stood with the spirit but: 


| weakness of youth, they supported us with the vigor and 


prudence of age. When -our country was subdued, when 
our citizens submitted to superior power, it was then 
those States evinced their attachment. He saw not a’ 
man who did not Know-that the shackles of the South 
were broken asunder by the arms of the North.” 
Sir, I have been struck with the close analogy hetwe 
the objections now urged to the operation of the revenu 
system, and the objections taken to the constitutio: 
because it-was anticipated that, under the power to 
gulate trade, the navigation of thé Eastern ‘States 


Suppose:the tariff question were amicably and satisfac- : 
torily adjusted. ae 


“ Quid te exempta javat spinis de pluribus ona?” 
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be encouraged by a discriminating duty.. In the Legisla- 
ture of South Caroling, in:1788, this was a leading objec- 
tion to the constitution;* and: in the first Congress precise- 
ly the same ground'was taken against the tonnage duty. 

But the duty was laid, foreign tonnage was excluded, our 
own. employed; ‘and amply remunerated, and, in due 
season, with the: full consent of the navigating interest, 
the duty was repealed. Thus the imposition of the dis- 
criminating tonnage duty imposed but a-temporary burden 
on other interests, and its repeal was of no benefit to any 
interest, for freights had already been brought down by 
competition as low as they could come. 

And- here I will say a few words on the effect of com- 
petition, by way of explaining a seeming paradox, which 
has been objected to in the arguments of the friends of 
protection. My respected colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on Manufactures, [Mr. Apams,] has 


urged, in the report of the committee, that the effect of | 


duties is, necessarily, to raise the price of the article; and 
my colleague [Mr. Davis] has maintained the opposite pro- 
position, that their effect is to lower prices. And it has 
been asked, if this were so, what benefit the manufacturer 
derives from the duty. I take both propositions to be 
true, applying to different periods in the progress of the 
manufacture. When the duty is first laid, its effect, in a 


* Extract from debates in the South Carolina Legislature 
in 1788.——“ The honorable Rawlins Lowndes went over 
much. of: the ground which he trod the preceding day, 
relative to. the Eastern States having been so guarded in 
what they had conceded to gain the regulation of our 
commerce, which threw into their hands the carrying 
trade, and put it in their power to lay us under payment 
of. whatever freightage they thought proper to impose. 
It was their interest to do so, and no person could doubt 


regular course of trade, must be to raise prices, or a lea t 
to keep them from falling. It.is, perhaps, more frequently 
‘the latter; because; as the foreign manufacturer cannot 
immediately reduce his supply, all that is manufactured 
in. this country is an additional stock-in the market, and 
the utmost effect of the duty may be expended in. prevent- 
ing the decline of price, which would. otherwise be. the 
consequence. Thus secured in the sale of his fabric, ei- 
ther at an enhanced, or not reduced price, the manufac« 
turer is enabled to make the necessary outlay rapidly to 
acquire skill, and consequently, to work cheaper. The 
moment this is done, and often before, competition steps 
in, and prices are reduced to the fair level of compensa- 
tion. In this there is nothing extravagant or unnatural, 
It is the progress of art. The acquisition of skill is more © 
or less rapid, according to circumstances. Sometimes 2 
machine is invented, or an improvement made in an old 
one, which immediately makes a great reduction of ex- 
| pense. It would be easy to illustrate: this topic by the 
| history of the astonishing inventions’ of the last seventy 
| years—the spinning machinery of Arkwright, the power 
joom, the card machine, the steam engine; and even the 
culture of cotton. The culture of this staple was. com- 
menced in Carolina early in the last century. Itis mem- 
tioned as an article produced in 1720, and as an export, 
in trifling quantity, as far back as 1754; but it did not ex- 
tend itself. The check of importation in the war (we are 
informed) revived the culture, -With the return of peace, 
it sunk. “ Several abortive attempts were made.to get.the 
improved species of the plant; and, in 1789, the duty: of 
three cents per pound was asked for, to encourage its cul- 
tivation; and this gave it its first effective stimulus. 

In a complicated manufacture, embracing very many 
processes, a class of manufacturers is to be trained to the 
acquisition of the requisite skill at each stage. Though 


they would promote it by every means in their power. | rapidly acquired in most- manufactures, it still takes some 
He wished our delegates had attended sufliciently to this | time, and is to be acquired by practice. During all. this 
point in the convention, and taken care to have it ex- eee the manufacturer is struggling with the forcing 
pressed in this constitution that all our ports were open to | rival, who already has the skill. It has been argued in 
all nations, instead of putting us in the power of a set of | the Edinburgh Review, by Dr. M‘Culloch, that it is impos- 
men who may fritter away the value of our produce to/ sible the United States should ever sustain the competi- 


little or nothing, by compelling payment of exorbitant 
freightage.. Neither did he believe it was in the power 
of the Eastern States to carry our produce. It was, in- 
deed, a. general way of talking, that the Eastern States 
had a great number of seamen, a vast humber of ships; 
but where are they? Why did they not come here now, 
when ships are greatly wanted? He should always wish 
to give them a preference, and so, no doubt, would many 
other gentlemen, and yet very few ships came here from 
the Eastern States.” 

Mr. R. Barnwell observed, in reply: 

“To secure our wealth, and establish our security, 
perhaps some little sacrifice was necessary. And what is 
this sacrifice? Why, that, generally, American vessels 
should have the preference in the carrying trade. The 
gentleman asserts that, by granting this preference, we, 
as.a large importing State, will-suffer greatly. Let us 
examine the truth of this position. By so doing, says the 
honorable gentleman, we will destroy all competition, and 
the carrying States will establish what freight they please. 
I deny the declaration, and npon this principle. Bounties 
act as encouragements, and this preference may, in a 
trifling degree, injure us for one or two years, but will 
throw so many capitals into. this trade, that, even if the 
Eastern States should. desire. to oppress us, our own har- 
bors will, most indisputably, reduce the freight. The 
gentleman will, perhaps, say that this is conjectural only. 
I appeal to every author, 
ject, for the certainty of this commercial maxim, and will 
ask the gentleman himself whether an overstock of the 
market in every instance does not reduce the price of the 
eommodity.” i 


who has written upon the sub- | 


| tion with England in the cotton manufacture, because 
| Great Britain had the start in the skill. And had not the 
minimum duty been, in reality, a prohibitory one, this 
doctrine would have been verified. 

I have thus endeavored to show that the South has, no 
peculiar grievance in this matter ; that she is in a prosper- 
ous condition; that the sufferings of those parts of the 
Southern country which are distressed do not proceed 
from the tariff; and that its repeal would not relieve those 
sufferings. I now beg leave to say something on the 
course which has been, and, it is said, will be pursued in 
Sonth Carolina, if her demands are not complied with. 

The gentleman told us, and I heard it with. great pain, 
that, if this question was not satisfactorily adjusted at the 
present Congress, South Carolina would not. submit to the 
existing legislation five months longer; and another gen- 
tleman has openly advocated the right and duty of “thie 
Southern States to nullify the law. I confess, sir, that, 
this topic seems to me, if possible, more important than 
that of the expediency or utility of the tariff. "> 

I understand the gentleman to assure us, that; in five 
months, if their grievances are not redressed.-by Gon- 
gress, his State will exercise her reserved right, ‘and. re- 
Gress herself, I listened with painful. eagerness: to- hear 
a precise indication of the course to be pursued; -buton 
that subject the gentleman entered into no detail,’ J have: 
sought, from the best sources, information as.towhat-ls 
deemed to be the rightful course to be pursued. by. South 
| Carolina, (or any other State situated as ‘she. supposes 
í herself to be,) and I find it to be that the State, either 
| by its Legislature, or a convention, shall pronounce the 
| law unconstitutional, and absolve the citizens: from the 
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duty of obeying it, till an amendment of the constitution, 
vadopted, in the usual form, by two-thirds of Congress, and 


three-fourths of the States, shall have established the law. | 


“fhe right thus to interpose is claimed as-a- reserved 
‘State right, and as a constitutional remedy. I regard this, 
sir,as.@ great and dangerous. political. error, which, by 
clothing what is, in reality, rebellion, under an alleged 
constitutional form, has brought many persons to counte- 
nance it, who would have given no countenance to the 
proposition of resistance to the laws. I shall therefore 
examine it somewhat in detail. ` 
Lam sgreat friend of the rights of the States, or, what 
Ethink a better phrase, the rights of the people of. the 
States. Among these rights it will not be denied that 
this is a paramount one, a right to enjoy the advantages 
of every constitutional law. If the tariff law is constitu- 
tional, every State has a right to be protected in the en- 
joyment of its provisions. Whether it is constitutional, 
no one State has any more right to settle than every other 
State. It seems to me, then, that this question of consti- 
tutionality, even on the nullifying principle, requires that 
a majority of States should agree to nullify. South Caro- 
lina has all the rights of a sovereign State secured to her; 
but: so has every other State. It may happen that she un- 
dertakes to nullify a constitutional law ; and, in that case, 
she, in the exercise of: her assumed State right, destroys 
the right of twenty-three other States. This seems to re- 
quire that at least a majority of the States should unite in 
.the act of nullification; and, in a question of so much deli- 
acy, involving the construction of the constitution, and 
superseding the laws, it may not be considered unreasona- 
ble that three-quarters of the States should be required to 
nullify. But this is a conceded, stipulated right. And it 
seems to me that the doctrine of nullification, severely 
weighed on its own principles, settles down into the right 
possessed by three-fourths of the States to amend the con- 
stitution. On any other system, one State would have a 
right to nullify the rights of another State, which is absurd. 
» Take this very law—South Carolina deems: the tariff 
unconstitutional and oppressive; Pennsylvania, by her Le~ 
-gislature, has just resolved, unanimously, that it is consti- 
tutional and beneficial. South Carolina calls on us to re- 
peal the law, but Pennsylvania would call on us to repeal 
the repeal. The repealing law is the grievance to Penn- 
sylvania. She nullifies it, suspends it, and requires two- 
„thirds of the States to agree that a tariff is unconstitutional, 
before she will allow it to be repealed. Now, I should 
like to be informed why this course is not as warrantable 
as that of South Carolina, Is it not plain that each indi- 
vidual State must proceed in the enjoyment of its rights, as 
; seach individual man—so to use them as not to injure others ? 
~ On this is founded the law that the majority shall rule ; 
‘not for the sake of the majority—there is no such ideal 
“corporate thing as majority—King Numbers, as the gentle- 
‘Mian called it, is an imaginary sovereign. But the majori- 
ty.of: individuals govern, because, thereby, the greatest 
assurance is given that the rights of each individual will 
besecure, The gentleman says: but suppose the majority 
areunjust, and trample on the rights of the minority; 
niust they govern then? A hard question: but I will put 
aharder-one.. Suppose the minority is unreasonable, and 
‘denies the rights of the majority, shall they prevent their 
exervisingthem ? Gentlemen gain nothing by the doctrine 
cof State sovereignty, in this matter.. Grant that the Union 
18 a-meré confederacy of sovereign States, and that no 
State:is: bound by the unlawful acts of the body. This is 
precisely the case: of the individual. citizen living under a 
Simple consolidated Government, ..Can the individual sus- 
pend:the action of the law till two-thirds affirm it? Can 
one State, on State right principles, suspend the-action of 
the confederacy till two-thirds-of the States affirm it? 
+i Take the ease of a treaty. » Treaties are. the supreme law 
oftheland; but the right of nullification is claimed to exist, 


in reference to treaties ;.and Georgia is warmly commend- _ 
ed by South Carolina for having nullified the treaties with 
the Indians... Suppose it‘then conceded that treaties are 
fairly within the scope of the nullifying power; in other 
words, that, after two-thirds of the Senate have ratified 
the treaty, any one State: may suspend its action. Take 
the late treaty with France, in which there is a provision 
for reducing the. duty:on. wines. Suppose Pennsylvania 
should think that the President: and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate have no constitutional power- to change the tariff, and 
proceed to nullify the treaty, and the law carrying it into 
effect—has she tho right so todo? Sir, I will take a case 
nearer home, and one showing, as strongly as. gentlemen 
could wish, the weakness of their principle. .A conven- 
tion has been made by the United States with. Great 
Britain in pursuance of which, under an. arbitration,;-about 
three millions of acres in Maine have been ceded to Great 
Britain...Maine and Massachusetts have both . resolved 
(Massachusetts acting at the instance of Maine) that this 
decision is not binding on either. State. Have they.a 
right practically to nullify the treaty; to. compel: the 
United States to- take : possession of: the land; that is, to 
go to war with Great Britain; or to go andstake it them- 
selves, that is, to go to war with Great Britain on their 
own account ? : : an ee 
Another inevitable consequence of this doctrine, Geor- 
gia has nullified the Indian treaties, some of which were 
unanimously ratified by the Senate, and to which every 
State in the Union is, of course, a party. If there is any 
such thing as a State right, each State has a right that its 
faith should be kept. Georgia, therefore, in exercising 
her right to nullify the treaty, invaded the State rights of 
every member -of the confederacy which deemed those 
treaties constitutional. Nor is this all. Congress passed a 
law appropriating half a. million of dollars to remove the 
Indians. I find no power in the constitution to make such 
an appropriation ; and, under the. circumstances of the.case, 
it was deemed an unconstitutional law by a large portion of 
the people. Now, it is the South Carolina doctrine, that 
any State, deeming that law unconstitutional and. oppres- 
sive, had.a right to nullify it; that is, to suspend its opera- 
tion till two-thirds of the States should confirm it--which 
two-thirds of the States would not have done. Here, then, 
we should have Georgia nullifying the treaties: with the 
Indians; and Connecticut, or Pennsylvania, or Ohio, nulli- 
fying the appropriation acts passed in aid of the nullifica- 
tion of the treaties. : 
Some of the New England States deemed the embargo 
unconstitutional; and I have. lately heard.their resistance 
to it spoken of in terms of applause. It was-not’ so: then. 
Language did not contain ‘terms opprobrious enough to 
express the feelings with which the conduct. of the mà- 
jority of the people of New England was stigmatized by 
the majority in other parts of the Union. But by this new 
theory of State rights, any one of the New England States 
might, constitutionally, have suspended the operation of 
the law, till two-thirds of the States should have re-enacted 
it. Then followed the war, which was but a perseverance 
in the policy which dictated the embargo.. The party 
then dominant, in several States, in and out of New Eng- 
land, believed of the war, as Sonth. Carolina believes 
of the tariff, that it -was.a,measure within the forms of the 
constitution, but unconstitutional in its purposes and. mo- 
tives. By this doctrine of nullification, the people ’of.the 
States holding this opinion. might not only have resorted to 
all the ordinary resistance to be derived from the action of 
public sentiment, but they might have annulled.the ‘law 
declaring the war. Ee oe qE Ee 
We are soon to take-up the-Senate’s bill:.for: recharter- 
ing the bank. The President of. the United: Statés-thinks 
the constitutionality .of.‘a-bank: has. been. well. .queationed. 
Many gentlemen.on this;floor think so,.2‘The gentleman 
from Georgia thinks so, who lately ‘atted as ‘chairman: of 
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the select committee of investigation. I hope to see the 
talents and the industry with which the gentleman from 
South Carolina has conducted this question, crowned with 
- suecess—a success which, in my opinion, will be felt in 
the dealings of évery individual of this community, how- 
ever humble. Yes, sir, I trust that, by saving this coun- 
try from the ‘convulsions of its fiscal concerns and cur- 
rency; which the prostration of the bank might occasion, 
the gentleman from South Carolina will entitle himself to 
the thanks, not of capitalists and rich men, but of every 
honest citizen of the United States. But let him pass the 
Bill, unconstitutional, in the opinion of many—oppressive, 
«in the opinion of many—plundering, ravaging the South- 
erti and Southwestern States, in the opinion of many—the 
: chosen instrament by which the tariff exhausts the South 
and let any one State, Georgia or Virginia for instance, 
nullify the act, prohibit the establishment of its branches, 
tax its capital, and fine and imprison its agents, as Georgia 
imprisoned the missionaries, and what opinion would the 
gentleman from South Carolina then entertain of the prac- 
tical effect of nullification ? 

The example of Virginia and Kentucky is appealed to 
in behalf of nullification. We have been pointed to the 
happy effects of nullification as practised in the alien and 
sedition laws in 1798, by those patriotic States. Sir, I 
wish those who commend would follow the example. 
Virginia and. Kentucky confined themselves to protesting ; 
and: farther than this, and other similar constitutional 
means, we are told by Mr. Madison, they did not propose 

-to'go. But let me put another case. Georgia has set the 

example of nullifying a decision of the Supreme Conrt. 
Keutucky nullified the alien and sedition laws, which prac- 
tically, I suppose, did her no hurt. Her population was 
increasing at the rate of 200 per cent. per annum, and re- 
'joicing in the abundance of one of the most fertile regions 
‘which man ever settled, then first laid open to the rays of 
the sun, Her children went out from the parent hive of 
Virginia, to take possession, under titles derived from her 
Jaws, of this new land of promise. 

Sir, in the lapse of time it was found that, owing to the 
defects of this legislation, it bore hard upon the settlers of 
Kentucky, and those who derived titles from them, The 
State of Kentucky interposed to protect its citizens, and 
passed its oceupying claimant law. The Supreme Court 
-declared’ that legislation unconstitutional; and, in so 


doing, repealed the laws of Kentucky, reversed the de- | 


cisions of her judges, and drove hundreds of her citizens, 
without a dollar of indemnity, from the homes they had 
reared in the wilderness. 
that decision which struck so deeply into her vitals? And 


-would Virginia, who, it is said, joined Kentucky in nuli- 
fying the alien and sedition Jaws, have joined her in’ 


nullifying the opinion of the court in the case of Green and 


Biddle~an opinion by which the laws and decisions of! 


Virginia were sustained, while those of Kentucky were 
annihilated ? ; 

It is impossible, if there is any justice in these views, to 
make out any thing like a constitutional right to nullify a 
law. It can be nothing else than the right to resist the 
laws of the Union, and to separate from it—the extreme 
right of revolution. Is South Carolina going to revolt, in 
order that a considerable increase may take place in the 
-exportation of cotton—an increase of which it is very 
doubtful whether it could happen at all, and which most 
certainly would redound to the benefit only of the richer 
soils? I cannot believe it. - 

For myself, I am free to say that I should regard the 
attempt at such a revolution the greatest misfortune which 
could befall the Union. Gentlemen are in the habit of 
canvassing the corruption which would ensue should this 
Government become consolidated inte one. But let it be 
broken into many, and a scène of civil discord would 
present itself, for which the history of the world has no 


Could Kentucky have nullified | 


| 
| tarn over 


parallel. There would be a sanguinary struggle of par- 
ties in the seceding State, with all the natural train. of ra~ 
pine, assassination, judicial cruelty, confiscation, and mili. 
tary execution. There would be an eternal border war, 
hereditary feuds, and, from time to time, on éither-side, 
desolating inroads. Foreign war and: foreign: alliances 
would succeed, and. all would end in military despotism. 
The State which secedes from. this Union bids farewell 
to republican Government forever, for herself, and most 
likely. for the sister States, . : ; 
But even this is not the worst. By the most imperious 
political necessity, by the very tenure of our national ex- 
istence, which neither men nor parties can. change, the 
State that secedes from this Union will fall into the arms 
of Great Britain. That power acknowledged the inde- 
pendence only of the United States; and the member of 
the confederacy, which ceases to be one of them, has no 
part nor share in that acknowledgment. It is my firm 
opinion that the day which takes any State from this 
Union, gives it to the British Crown. ‘ 
What, then, is to be done in the present aspect of af- 
fairs? How are we to go through this great crisis, the 
result of the unexampled prosperity of the country? Had 
we an enormous national debt, requiring a vast revenue, 
we should have gone on quietly. If the calamity of a 
foreign war should come upon us, we should be safe; but 
we are perishing under the fulness of our blessings. Itis 
said that concessions must be made on both sides—great 
and important concessions, I do not like the sonnd of the 
word, and would rather we could dispose of the question 
without using it. Concession implies 2. sacrifice of that 
pride of opinion which men are much more reluctant to 
make, than a sacrifice of their interests. But, if we will 
leave abstract principles aside, on which it is impossible 
for opinions to unite, can we not practically settle this 
question? Can we not all agree that the duties shall be 
reduced to the lowest point to which they can be brought 
without impairing great interests that have grown up un- 
der the laws of the country? In this way, and at once, 
we may rid ourselves of from eight to ten millions of re- 
venue. Let us then pause, and see how it operates. Let 
us see whether the public service requires any further re- 
duction ; whether the treasury can bear it; whether the 
industry of the country can bear it, Perhaps we shall 
want the money. We are actually at war with the North- 
western Indians—a war, we are told by experienced judges, 
| of a threatening character. Is that to cost nothing? In 
| a word, is it the dictate of sound wisdom and prudent fore- 
cast to perform the whole of this momentous operation in 
aday? The gentleman from South Carolina says, repeal 
your duties, and we shall immediately import $10,000,000 
more of manufactures; but the very last year our imports 
i exceeded, by twice that amount, their proper average; 
and, for the first quarter of this year, the duties secured: at 
i New York have exceeded those of the same quarter last 
| year by $1,000,000. The desired effect is then produced 
| without resorting to the critical experiment of a revoln- 
i tion in our revenue laws. oma 
| Above all, I pray gentlemen, who have borne so:long, to 
i bear a little longer. ‘Their fathers thought the Union the 
greatest of earthly blessings. They may think it a failure, 
but their children, if suffered to make the trial, may think 
otherwise. I implore gentlemen not to deprive: those 
who are to come after them of their share in this happy 
birthright, Wait a little, sir. It will never be ‘too late 
to secede ; that eventful step may at any time be taken by 
those who think that duty requires it; ‘but, once seceditig, 


| there is no return—there is nothing to return ‘to; you de- 


stroy the Union in leaving it, The woakest of men may 
the solemn leaves of the book of fate; but the 
wisest cannot turn them back. ee 

The gentleman from South Carolina has told us; in the 


most solemn manner, that, if this question fe not satisfac- 
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torily settled now, South Carolina will not submit to the 
law five months longer. But I beseech the gentleman to 
consider the bona fide difficulty of settling. the. question. 
How shall we settle it? By passing his bill? I appeal to 
his candor, that, merely as.a parliamentary question, such 
a change never took place in the legislation- of a. repre- 
sentative Government, under less than twenty or thirty 

ears of strenuous contention. Let the gentleman re- 
fect on the history of Catholic emancipation; of parlia- 
mentary reform ; of the abolition of the slave trade in Eng- 
land. Putting the subversion of our manufactures on as 
meritorious a footing as any gentleman can wish, is it not 
too much to effect it in one session of Congress? 

“The gentleman said, in opening his speech, that he 
had not the faintest hope his bill would pass. I intend no 
reproach, but the highest compliment, when I say that I 
firmly believe, if he had thought it would pass, his feel- 
ings would have undergone so entire a change, that he 
himself would have withdrawn it. Sir, I believe—I know, 
if he would make a tour of the States whose industry he 
proposes to destroy, whose prosperity he would. change 
to rnin, he would not consent himself, even if stern duty 
compelled him to make the change, to make it in less 
than thirty years, And yet we are told, if it is not done 
in one week, South Carolina will not bear it five months 
longer. 

How then shall we settle the question? By passing the 
treasury bill? The Governor of South Carolina, as the 
gentleman knows, has, in his recent speech, declared 
that it would not satisfy South Carolina. The bill of the 
committee cannot be less objectionable; nor is either of 
them thought by the manufacturers to be one, under 
which some great interests could stand, especially at this 
critical juncture, when the entire contents of a paralyzed 
market in Englaud are likely to be thrown into this coun- 
try. There are very many items in each of these bills 
that ought not to be enacted without thorough and pa- 
tient discussion, I beg the gentleman to consider, that 
when you destroy but a single factory, you destroy a con- 
siderable portion of fixed capital, and ruin a large num- 
ber of individuals. Is not that a process to be pursued 
with delicacy and caution ? 

Sir, we are all willing to repeal duties; but I pray you 
be patient; be gradual; feel your way. Let this mighty 
storm which is sweeping England be overpast; I greatly 
fear that we are to experience alarming agitations from 
‘our connexions with that country. Is it a moment to 
‘give a wider expansion to our commercial intercourse in 
that.quarter? — - 

Above all, sir, do not nullify the law. Do not expose the 
country to the uncalculated hazards of that step. I beg the 
, gentleman to consider that, after all, we enjoy, he enjoys, 

._a greater share of happiness than ever fell to the lot of any 
other people; greater than we can possibly enjoy if we sever 
the Union. I implore him to call up the recollection of an- 
cient Greece; were they not a patriotic, adventurous, high- 

spirited, glorious people, and did not their wretched funds 
cutwofully short their bright career of honor, and lay their 

heads at the footstool of a barbarous military despotism ? 

Think of the ferocious annals of the Italian republics, and 

the horrors of border warfare in almost every country in 

Europe. This contest is compared by the gentleman 

himself to the contest between the colonies and the 

mother country. Sir, how was that contest waged in the 
aevolutionary war? ‚Was all America on one side? How 


‘was it in South Carolina ; and is she not as much divided now | 
as then ?...And if the majority of South Carolina resist the | 


daw, in what. position -will it stand.toward the minority ? 

-> Is there. a shadow of. hope. that we shall escape the ca- 
lamities which have. been the. consequence of the coli- 
sions, between, neighboring: States. of., kindred blood, in 
every period of time? If we want the virtue to preserve, 
what they never had, this beautiful fabric of Government, 


how shall we escape, when this safeguard is gone, the civil 
wars in which they successively bled away? 


Let no one think that, in the rupture of this Union, I 


-look forward merely to twò confederacies. Monstrous as 


that evil would be, it would be tolerable compared with 


the scene which will follow the dissolution of the Union. 


We shall be resolved into the political elements from which 
the Union sprung; and in the place of twenty-four United 
States, we shall have that number of rival and hostile re- 
publics, till the intolerable disease shall bring its own: bit- 
ter remedy, and erect as many petty despotisms as we 
shall have rival chieftains, bred in our civil wars. It is the 
last thought of my heart, that South Carolina is to be the 
only victim of this ill-omened policy. As:Heaven is my 


judge, I believe that the dagger which she plunges into her 


‘own heart will reach that of every sister State’in' the Union. 
I adjure the gentleman to view the subject: in .all its 


bearings. Will South Carolina better herself ?* Are Go- 


vernments, under which we can live happily, so-easily:con- 
structed, that it is quite safe to break up one; which is’as 
good as this, with all its faults? Will gentlemen, at's mo- 
ment when all the world is looking towards this star inthe 
West with eyes at once of envy and despair, will they 
permit it to go down in blood? Is it possible that any man 
of intelligence and patriotism, who looks at the condition 
of Europe, the condition of Portugal, Spain, France, 
Italy, Greece, Poland, Belgium, Holland, can. think “it 
wise and safe to subvert this federal constitution, as hither- 
to administered? Can any one look at the awful crisis 
of the institutions of our mother country, and choose this 
as the moment to put our own to the fearful test of a re- 
sistance, on the part of one State, to the authority of the 
Union? I am well persuaded that if there is one class 
of men in the world who will heartily rejoice in the act 
by which South Carolina shall resist the law, it will be the 
champions of despotism ‘in Europe. If there is one event, 
which, more than another, is calculated to check the pro- 
gress of liberal institutions throughout the world, it will 
be the convulsion of this republic. We live, sir, in a great 
crisis of the world’s affairs; in the name of heaven, let us 
not trample into the dust its last and brightest hope... ` 
I conjure the gentleman to‘reconsider this matter, not 
merely for his sake, but also for ours. I implore him not 
to leave us. I wish South Carolina to stay with us, to 
continue in the enjoyment of the common honors of our 
ancestry, and the common blessings of our heritage. I 
wish the gentleman and his distinguished friends to continue 
to agorn the councils of the nation. I wish to see them—ay, 
I wish to see him, in the highest places of the Government, 
and there is none high enough to add to the honors of his 
name. I wish myself, as an humble citizen of the republic, 
expecting nothing in public life, and wondering every day 
at my-own folly that I do not retire from it to the inoffensive 
blessings of private existence—I say, sir, I wish, for my- 
self, to continue to enjoy the benefits derived to our com- 
mon country, in all times, from the services of South Ca- 
rolina + of her Marions, and Sumpters, and Laurenses ; her 
Rutledges, and Pinckneys, and Lowndeses; of her emi- 
nent sons now on the stage, and of the gentleman: himself, 
second to none of them; and when my course shall be run, 
I wish to leave to my children the inheritance of the like 
privileges, af : 
. In conclusion, sir, I will say that I ardently. desire: to 
vote for this bill. If it shall receive such amendmeutsias 
not to threaten destruction to the great interests endan- 
gered by its present provisions, it shall have.my.support. 
If I vote against it, it will be because such ameridments are 
refused, and because the bill, as it stands, igas. I-have.ob- 
served, not a compromise, but a sacrifice,.~-dbeg.gentle- 
men to meet us on this practical ground ; to-vemeraber that 
the interests and rights of our constituents are:ns-dear. tous 
as the interests and rights of their eoustituentsaze to them ; 
and that-no adjustment of this ‘distracting question-can 
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be fair, satisfactory, or permanent, which asks us to lay | on the completion of the South Carolina Company’s rail” 


the axe at the root of the prosperity of one-half the Union. | road to Hamburg. 


ay ` NOTE, : : 
Extracts from a speech delivered by the honorable D. E, Huger, 


in the House of Representatives of South Carolina, in December, | of the Mississippi, thereby preventing increase. of popu- 


1830.. -- 


“What; sir, is the oppression we feel? As far as I can 
judge, we are more prosperous and happy than any other 
nation on earth. We are at peace with all the world. 
‘Our commerce,'we are told by our own Governor, is in- 
creasing ; ‘that old channels have been widened, and new 
sõnes opened to our trade.’ The cotton planter procures 
for his cotton the Liverpool prices, after deducting costs 

-and charges. Our great staples are as high as they were 

prior to 1824. The most deluded do not. pretend that 

the Liverpool market has been affected by our tariff. It 
is ‘not, then, of any direct injurious effect of the system 
that we complain.” 

“ Even when in the hands of Southern men, our sec- 
tional. interests were yielded to the general good, The 
valley of the Mississippi was acquired at the common ex- 
pense, for the general good; and yet to this we owe the 
depreciation of our lands, and the reduced price of our 
cotton. To this measure we not only submitted, but were 
its: most. zealous supporters; and were it to do again, we 

‘should approve the measure from its military and political 

importance to the West; and it is to Southern, to Caroli- 

“ne statesmen, we owe the exhausting system of internal 

improvements.” - 

Extract from a spéech of Hugh 8. Legare, Esq. at the celebra- 

“9 "Hon at Charleston, on the 5th of July, 1831. 

It's owing to this [the tariff] policy, that the Govern- 

ment has to bear the blame of whatever evils befall the 
people from natural or accidental causes; that, whether 
our misfortunes spring from the barrenness of the earth, 
or the inclemency of the seasons, or the revolutions of 
commerce, or a defective system of domestic and rural 
economy, ‘or, in short, from any other source, they are all 
indiscriminately imputed to the tariff. The decay and 
desolation which are invading many parts of the lower 
country ; the fall in price of our great staple commodity ; 
the comparative unproductiveness of slave labor, are con- 
fidently declared to be the effects of this odious and ty- 
rannical, monopoly. Sir, firmly convinced, as I am, that 
there is no sort of connexion (or an exceedingly slight 
one) between these unquestionable facts and the opera- 
tion of the tariff law, yet I do not wonder at the indigna- 
tion which the imposition of such a burden of taxation has 
excited in our, people in the present unprosperous state 
of their affairs.” 

The following extracts from Lockwood’s Geography of 
South Carolina illustrate several points discussed in 
the preceding speech, This little work, adapted to the 

`< use of schools, .and published the present year, at 

_. Charleston, is recommended by testimonials of the high- 
est. character. ; 

“~Bravrort Disreicr.—Purysbirg. After languishing 

„for many years, it has recently become very thriving. 
Robertville is a very prosperous little place. 

Cuarteston Disrricr.—The eastern side of the city of 
Charleston, for more than a mile, presents a succession of 

. projecting wharves, crowded during, winter with vessels 

lading and:unlading their cargoes. In the rear of the 

wharves are extensive ranges of large warehouses, for the 

-storage of the produce of the country, for foreign mer- 

-Chandise; and for the usé of merchants and factors as 

counting: rooms. Merchants from Georgia, Alabama, 

-Qennessee, North and’South Carolina, make large pur- 

«@hases::at the wholesale stores. at this time. There has 


beena:great increase in that business within the last four 


~years; anditiis hoped it will be considerably argumented! 


‘Here is, also, a cotton factory 


Horry Disrricr.—Most of the inhabitants are clad-from 
their own domestic manufactures. i 
There have been great emigrations hence to the valley 


Conwayborough. : The commerce of the place is improv- 
ing at present. 

Maxton Districr.—There have been considerable emi- 
gratious to the West. 

WILLIAMSBURG Disrricr.— Williamsburg. Many of the 
inhabitants have emigrated to Alabama; but this has re- 
cently ceased, and it is believed the population is again 
on the increase. 

MARrLRORUGH Disrricr.—-Bennettville. This place: was 
founded in 1818; it is healthful, and at present prospe- 
rous, 

DARLINGTON Disrrict.—Manufactures of coarse cotton 
cloths and yarns have been carried on, to some extent, 
at Williams’ factory, on the Cedar creek, and domestic 
manufactures are found in considerable quantities through- 
out the district. 3 

Society Hill. The extraordinary salubrity of the atmo- 
sphere, and great facilities for trade, are found so happily 
combined in the locality of Society Hill, as to give assur- 
ance of a growing importance. 

Sumrer Disrricr.—Bishopville. Here is a very exten- 
sive tannery. £ : 

Kersuaw Disreicr.—Domestic manufactures are car- 
ried on, on a large scale, in many places, 

Camden: Comprising a population of about two thou- 
sand two hundred souls, and carrying on an extensive 
trade; it now exhibits the very strongest evidences of pros- 
perity and improvement. ; 

CHESTERFIELD Disrrict.—Such is the remarkable 
adaptation of this district, in its soil, aspect, and climate, 
to the culture of the vine, that nothing but a lack of pub- 
lic spirit in the wealthier agriculturists prevents it from 
being one of the first wine countries in the world. 

LANCASTER Disrricr.—Lancaster. It now contains a 
population of nearly four hundred, and has & considerable 
and increasing trade, evincing much prosperity. 

‘Emigration to Alabama and Western Georgia have kept 
down the population of Lancaster alarmingly. All the 
surrounding districts have suffered from the same canse, 
but still they have shown an increase by the late census ; 
whereas, Lancaster is compelled to acknowledge a posi- 
tive diminution of her numbers in the last ten years, al- 
though of only twenty-nine. 

Lexineton Disrricr.—Near Columbia, in this district, 
is an extensive paper manufactory, the only on in the 
State. Domestic manufactures of every description are 
carried on, on a large scale, in Lexington; and the inhabit- ; 
ants of this district have long been remarkable for a ge- 
neral equality, unobtrusive independence, and uniformly 
industrious and moral habits. = 

Orancesure Disrricr——Large quantities of cotton 
goods (domestic) are manufactured in Orangeburg. <" 

BARNWELL Distrucr.—The inhabitants of this ‘region 
are noted for habits -of industry, economy, and indepen- 
dence: Here domestic manufactures are mostly worn.” . 

From its climate and soil Barnwell is admirably adapted 
to the culture of the vine and mulberry. Pe 

EpegErimtp Disrrict.— Within one mile of [the towz 
of] Edgefield, is Landrum’s pottery, forming a village of 
abont: one hundred and fifty inhabitants. Stoneware’ is 
here: extensively manufactured, cheaper, | stronger: 
better, than any in Europe, or elsewhere | 
There is another similar pottery on the Cu 
for coarse fabr 


seale: 5 
-The new and flourishing town of Hamlily 


stands on 
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the left bank of the Savannah river, opposite to Augusta, 
in Georgia. ‘This place was founded in 1821 by the en- 
terprising Henry Schultz. It now enjoys a great trade in 
cotton, flour, tobacco and grain. The communication 
with: Charleston is at present by steamboats ; this is some- 
times interrupted from deficiency of water in the river, 
but, on the completion of the railroad to Charleston, its 
commerce must increase rapidly. 

This district, until lately, had suffered dreadfully from 
emigrations to Georgia, Florida, &c. Some diversity. in 
the occupations of the inhabitants would remove all dan- 
ger of the recurrence of this evil, and the culture of the 
yine and mulberry would afford this profitably. 

_Appevitte Disrricr.—The rivers are the Savannah 
and Saluda, both navigable for cotton boats. The smaller 
streams axe Little river, Rocky river, Long Cane, the 
Sapona or Hard Labor, Rocky. creek, and the Seeraw, 
which heads near Wallersville. These streams, in their 
courses, are augmented by innumerable rivulets and brooks, 
which intersect the country in an astonishing manner, 
presenting facilities for the machinery of the artificer, ma- 
nufacturer, and agriculturist, scarcely to be exceeded any 
where, 

The domestic manufactures of 
great. 


cotton and wool are very 


Laurens Districr.—Cotton is the principal production | 


of this district for. market. Large quantities of wheat, 
corn, and other grain, are made; and tobacco also, some 
of which is sold. Domestic manufactures are here highly 
important and extensive. 

Newserry Districr.—Every description of domestic 
manufactures is to be found extensively in Newberry dis- 
trict. 

Newberry Village. The very comfortable dwelling- 
houses, frank and industrious inhabitants, constitute this a 
most agreeable little place, comprising # population of 
about two hundred. 

Famrretp Disrricr.— Winnsborough. This is a thriv- 
ing town. i 

Articles of almost every description, fott. domestic use, 
are manufactured in this district; and, from Winnsborough, 
cotton gins are sent to all parts of the State. 

York Districr.—Domestic manufactures are much at- 
tended to. 

Uxtox Districr—Domestic manufactures are carried 
to great perfection here. 
|. Sparraxpure Disrricr.—Earlsville and Poolesville. 
mestic manufactures are extensively carried on here.’ 

Spartanburg is rich in minerals. -Iron ore, in great 
abundance, said to. be superior to any other in the United 
States, with. small quantities of gold, plumbago, titanium, 

. feldspar, talc, pyrites, and some others, are found in vari- 
“ous parts of the district; whilst granite, marble, and gneiss 
‘abound. a 
Large quantities of very fine castings, or hollow ware, 

transported hence to Charleston. 

“GREENVILLE Disrricr.—The armory iron works are 
not now.in operation, but there are several forges in the 
district for working iron ore. Manufactures are domestic, 
generally, with the exception of two cotton factories. 

The:high destiny of this much favored region is yet to 
be-developed. A bountiful Providence has munificently 
afforded. every prerequisite ; it therefore only remains for 
the enterprising and patriotic inhabitants of this and the 
neighboring districts to resolve. that theirs shall be a rich 
wine-country, when effort and success will appear but sy- 
honymous:terms;.the. country being generally believed to 

“be favorable tothe production of wine... 

„The minerals found here are. iron, lead, titanium, feld- 
spar, emeralds, with gneiss, granite, green. stone, yellow 
ochre,.and:many others of-value, > <0 

“The author remarks. of the State generally, that “the 
manufacture of cloths, for domestic purposes, has been 


Do- 


almost coeval: with the settlement of the country; they 
were, principally, druggets, sometimes mixed af silk and 
wool. Considerable: improvements have been made in the 
quality of the various fabries of late years; still, the ope- 
rations have been, with few- exceptions, confined to fami- 
lies. Se Re reg 
“The tanning of leather, the manufacturing of saddles,: 
shoes, hats, farming utensils, &c., &c., are carried on ex- 
tensively in some parts of the country, but, in general. 
solely for the supply of the respective neighborhoods.” 
| Mr. WAYNE contended that the boon vaunted by the 
honorable member from- Massachusetts, as given by the 
reduction on coarse negro cloths, was not a boon of that 
! magnitude that it was represented to be. -But, even if it 
: was, that was no reason why the protection’ should ‘be. 
| raised on another of the finer, and higher rated, and neces- 
| sary articles of Southern consumption. He saw very clearly 
, the drift of the gentleman whe went for the increased pro- 
! tection to the wool grower; and he had no doubt that, if 
| this amendment prevailed, there would be a further appli-. 
; cation on that.score. As. to. the new principle by whieh.. 
the valuation on the imported article was to be made here, 
it was altogether ohjectionable, and it must lead to endless 
confusion, by the variance that would be produced as the: 
prices would fluctuate in the different markets. ` RA 
Mr. SPEIGHT said he would not rise to make a speech 
on the subject, but to implore the House to come to some 
| decision, and let the people of the South at once. know 
what was to be the description of compromise that was to 
be offered them. It appeared that they were again getting 
| into discussion on the general principles of the bill; but 
| nothing as yet appeared by, which any man could judge of; 
the nature of the compromise on which they were called 
upon to vote. He therefore wished to have a speedy de- 
cision, that they might be prepared to meet gentlemen one 
way or the other on the main question. EE C 
Mr. DAYAN, of New York, said, in the early. part.. of 
the discussion on this bill he had calculated to address the: 
House at some considerable length on. the general policy: 
of the protecting system, but more particularly on the sub-". 
ject of the wool-growing interest. On this. subject, Mrz: 
D. said he had prepared himself; but when he saw the 
impatience of the House, and had witnessed their settled 
determination to speak less and to act more—a determina~. 
tion, Mr. D. said he had most cheerfully acquiesced in, he 
could not consent to throw himself upon their indulgence, 
or to consume one moment of their time unnecessarily. 
Sir, said Mr. D., I would not, at this:time, claim that in- 
dulgence, did I not, in some measure, as a. member of the 
Committee on Manufactures, feel myself called upon by: 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis. ] 
Sir, said Mr. D., to that gentleman I distinctly say that 
I cannot, without doing violence to my honest convictions, 
vote for his amendment. It was therefore due, Mr: D. 
said, to himself, to the House, and particularly tothe gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, that he should briefly state 
the reasons why he could not, and ought not, to support 
the amendment under consideration. Aware of the im- 
portance of time, at the heel of a- long protracted. session, 
he said-he would not detain the House to exceed ten or 
fifteen minutes, And here, sir, said Mr. D., that. I may 
not be misunderstood, I emphatically declare that I have 
always been, and still am, what is called a tariff man; and, 
as such, decidedly in favor of protecting home, to the ex: 
clusion of foreign industry. But, sir, I differ widely in 
my ideas of protection from many gentlemen who, haye 
spoken on that subject. Six, said Mr. D., what ds protec- 
tion, and what are its results? How do we arrive at any. 
just. conclusions in relation to it? I maybe wrong, and. 
all_my reasoning on the subject may be radieally.defeetive.. 
I have arrived at my conclusions in this manver;... have: 
taken a given fabric, say one. yard of cloth, and inquired. 
what quantity of labor in England would fabricate it--the 
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price of that labor; what the cost of all the raw materials 
entering into its fabrication; the costs, charges, commis- 
sion, and insurance, in bringing it from England here. I 
have gone through the same process of calculation in re- 
lation to a yard of cloth, of equal quality, manufactured 
here. I deduct the one from the other, and the differ- 
ence between the two I assume as the distinctive line be- 
tween protection or no protection. As the duty laid on 
this yard-of cloth raises above this line you protect, as 


your duty falls below this line, you paralyze, prostrate, | 


and ultimately ruin its fabrication. Sir, said Mr. D., it is 
a perversion of the human understanding, when we think 
orsbelieve that we can half protect. Sir, there is no such 
thing as half protection; it must, according to the nature 
of things, be protection or no protection. Sir, said Mr. 
D., am I mistaken in these conclusions? If so, I call on 
gentlemen better ihformed on this subject to dissipate 
theerror. If I am right, I will claim the attention of the 
House a short time, while I examine the result of this pro- 
tection. Here I will respectfully notice the argument of 
my honorable colleague, [Mr. CamMBRELENG,] who has 
again reiterated the long exploded doctrine, that the duty 
laid on any article was a tax to the extent of the duty on 
the consumer. Sir, said Mr. D., is this so? Permit me, 
for one moment, to examine the argument. When a duty 
is levied on any particular article, that article is most 
generally at or near its maximum value. In that case, Mr. 
D. said: he admitted that the duty operated as a bounty to 
the producer, and a tax to the consumer. But, said Mr. 
D., if that duty is a protecting duty, and the production 
within the capacity of the country, it gives at once an 
impetus to home competition; that competition increases 
production; and, as that production approximates the 

wants of the consumers, the price of the article thus protected 

decreases, until the production equals or exceeds the con- 

sumption, when the article is reduced to its minimum 

value. Does it not, then, clearly and incontrovertibly 

follow that the duty is no longer a bounty to the producer, 

but is converted into a fixed protection to the consumer? 

Perhaps, said Mr. D., some gentleman may ask me how 
it is possible for the duty to become a protection to the 
consumer. Because home competition has fixed and 
established a permanency of price and value which for- 
eign competition cannot reach, If price and value de- 
pended on foreign competition, the least revulsion in for- 
eign trade, the least derangement in our commercial 
relations, would increase price and value, and, by the same 
operation, diminish the means to pay. Hence, it follows 
that, when the home production equals home consumption, 
the consumer is not affected by any of these contingencies. 
The reverse of this is true, when our wants are supplied 
by foreign labor, and the price regulated by foreign com- 
petition. Sir, said Mr. D., I would refer to coarse cotton 
goods to demonstrate my position—the price per yard, in 
our market, six cents; the duty eight and three-quar- 
ters cents: Why is it, sir, if this duty is a tax to the 
consumer, that the consumer pays a price for it far below 
the protecting duty? The same question may be asked 
jn relation to nails, and a vast variety of other articles, 
where the protection has been amply sufficient to encourage 
home production, and that production reached the wants 
ofthe consumer. These, sir, said Mr. D., are my ideas 
in relation to the protecting system; and to his mind, he 
said, they were as clearly demonstrated as any problems of 
Euclid. 

From the commencement of the session to this day, Mr. 
D. said he had labored so to regulate the tariff of duties, 
as to promote the general good of the whole, and, at the 
same time, to do the least possible injury to any of the 
parts; toextend all possible relief to the South; and, at the 
same time, to secure reasonable protection to the import- 
ant interests of the North. Sir, said Mr. D., I have taken 
a middle course. I have avoided both extremes; I wish 


to conciliate. I wish to compromise, but I cannot surren~ 
der protection to our home industry. I view the bill of 
the Committee on Manufactures a bill of compromise, 
The amendment of. the gentleman from Massachusetts, to 
my mind, is not of that character. The bill is based upon 
principles of general reduction ; the amendment is based 
upon principles of a particular increase. In my humble 
opinion, said Mr. D., notwithstanding the able argument 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts to the contrary, the 
operation of the amendment would be ‘totally to prohibit 
the importation of woollen goods. If so, it would be illy 
calculated to satisfy the complaints of the South; many of 
which complaints, to my mind, are well founded. If we 
say compromise, let us mean compromise. The practical 
operation of the amendment requires some consideration. 
It proposes to change the valuation of woollen goods from 
the foreign to the home market; and the duty to be as- 
sessed on the wholesale current price in the principal mar- 
kets in this country. 

Under the operation of this amendment, a yard of cloth 
in England costing one dollar, the wholesale market price 
in our market is two dollars; the duty fifty per centum. 
The importer pays, therefore, for his yard of cloth in 
England, one dollar; to the custom-house in New York, 
oue dollar ; his cloth has, therefore, cost him two dollars, 
For what can he sell? For a sum clearly not above the 
market price. What is that? Two dollars.. Whatis the 
result? He hasreceived the amount he has paid out minus 
the cost, charges, commission, and insurance. Mr. D, said 
he had stated the question in that way to exemplify his 
idea, and to draw the attention of the House to the prac- 
tical operation of the amendment. Change the position 
as you may, you will always find the daty accumulative— 
always resting upon a contingency exclusively within the 
control of the manufacturer. In regulating the standard 
of value of this article, or in fixing the current wholesale 
market value, what agency or control can the importer 
have overthem? I answer, none. No, sir, it will be found, 
on an examination of the principles contended for, that the 
importer would' be completely within the power of the 
manufacturer. > 

How, sir, said Mr. D., is the wholesale current market 
value to be established, but by increased or diminished 
supply of an article entering into such a general consump- 
tion? Who, sir, will regulate that supply of woollen cloths 
in our principal markets? Most clearly the manufacturer; 
and none other. When he wishes to depress the market 
value, he will throw in an increased supply; but when he 
wishes to elevate the market value for the purpose of ex- 
cluding foreign importations, he will withhold that supply. 
Does it want any time or reasoning to show that by this 
operation the manufacturer has it in his power, when he 
pleases, to drive the importer from our market? 

National policy has and should always harmonize the 
great branches of national industry. By this amendment 
they are brought into collision. By your legislation you 
would place them in such a relative situation to each other, 
that self-interest would drive them to act in opposite ex- 
tremes. It would be the interest of the manufacturer 
that the standard of value should be as high as possible; 
and of the importer, that it should be as low as possible. 
Sir, said Mr. D., the uncertainty and fluctuations of ‘such 
a system would be ruinous. Suppose, sir, in Charleston 
there was an increased supply of these goods, the ‘price 
would be low; but in Boston there was a diminished 
supply, the price there would be high; the price‘in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, should fluctuate be- 
tween the two extremes, how would the curreńt market 
value in the principal market be ascertained?” Would you 
add the different prices together, and divide them by the 
number of markets? What endless confusion ‘this’ would 
make! This confusion and uncertainty alone, sir, would 


| frst deter, but in the end prohibit, these importations. 


| 
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Sir, said Mr. D., I have one other and a serious and 


insuperable objection; it is, sir, that the very opera- 


fion which raises the standard value of cloth, reduces the 


sfandard value of wool. If it is the manufacturer’s inte- 


rest o¢éasionally to throw into market but one-half a 
supply of cloth, of course he will fabricate only one half a 


supply: this would occasion a surplus of wool, the inevita- 


ble effect of which would be not only to reduce the price 


of wool, but to create great fluctuations'in that price; this, 
sir, would put the wool grower, as much as the importer, 
into the hands of the manufacturer. Representing, sir, 
as I do, a wool-growing interest, I skould be recreant to 


my duty and their interest, did I not most solemnly enter 


riy protest against the amendment, or any other that 
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monopolized the trade to the exclusion of the American 
merchant, he had two propositions to move as an amend- 


tment to the amendment of Mr. Davis, which, in their 
/principle, would obviate {i objections of the manufac- 
‘turers, and secure the Goverment in the duties as far as. 
‘that could be done, by mabig it the interest of the imi- 


porter of the foreign goods'té make fair and honest returns 
| oF take the consequences. 


f What they proposéd was 

: aY cases in England, and it 
was, with the substitutio#t gf the word, appraiser instead 
of custom-house officer, taken verbatim from thé Eng- 
lish statutes. Mr A, thén: subinitted the’ following, 


would jeopard that interest. ; 

Sir, said Mr. D., we are not prepared’ for this radical 
change'in our policy. By the present existing law and 
policy of the country, the more woollen goods the manu- 
facturer throws into market, the less the importations of 
that’ article, but by the amendment the change is so 
radical, that the less he throws into market, the less- the’ 
importations. Sir, said Mr. D:, I havé' already detained 
the House longer than I promised to do. Permit me to 
make one remark in conclusion, and I will then detain 
the House no longer. ; 

Sir, said Mr. D., an imputation was’ made the other 
day in this debate, which I have charity to think was not 
intended for me. Let that be as it may, I regret exceed- 
ingly that any gentleman should, on this floor, mingle the 
politics of the day with the adjustment of this all-impor- 
tant question. I also regret, I am pained to find that 


many important presses are now laboring to make the 
tariff a political question. 

Sir, said Mr. D., can that man possess American fecling 
—can he be a patriot, who seeks to elevate any man or 
set of men on the rnins of his country ? 

For myself, sir, I disclaim all political consideration in 
tlie adjustment of this question. I am ready to rake 
any individual sacrifice. 
man or set of men, rather than sacrifice my country. 


Actuated by these feelings, I have labored on the cornmit- 
tee with this view, and all my votes shall be directéd. to 
And if in the end this Union shall be dis- 
solved, yet I will have the consolation and perhaps the 
only one, that I had contributed my humble exertions‘and 


that object. 


feeble aid to save it. 


Mr. BATES, of Maine, went into some calculations to 
show that the effect of the amendment would be to give 
a protection of eighty-five per cent.; and said that he 


was a wool grower himself to some extent, and that he 
deemed fifty per cent. on that article to be such full 


and ample protection, that, if it was not, he would slay 


his sheep and give them to the dogs. So he was of the 
samé‘ opinion as to the woollen manufacture, that if fifty 
per cent., simply fifty, apart from other nice calculations, 
as to exchange, the value of the pound sterling, &c., 
was not sufficient to protect that interest, he was pre- 
pared to say he would not vote to give it any protection 
whatever, 

Mr. DAVIS would only say, in reply to the gentleman, 
that hë had not made his calculations correctly. 

Mr, ADAMS said, when his colleague had first’ intro- 
duced his amendment, he had not understood that it was 
his intention, when he did so, to include in the market 
valuation the duty upon the article. The effect of that 
part of his amendment had been demonstrated most forci- 
bly by’ the gentleitian from South Carolina to be most 
wijust in its“peinciple—a duty upon a duty being a thing 
uknown in any country in the world. He must, there- 
foro, vote against it. But as complaints were made by 
the manufacturers, at all times, that frauds were commit- 
ted in consequence of the foreign valuations, and by 
which the drab gaitered gentry, as they were called, 

Vor. VIL—237 


I am ready to sacrifice’ any 


and secure said goods, wares and merchandise within’ five 
days, and to take’ sith goods, wares, and merchandise, 
for the use of the United States. And if a different 
rate of duty shall bé chargéd upon any goods, warés, or 
merchandise, according as the value of the same shall be 
described in thë entry to be above, or to be below any 
particular price o¥ siiin, and they shall be etitered sö as ti’ 
be liable to the lower’rate’ of duty, and it shall appear to’ 
the appraisers that such goods, wares, arid merchandise, by 
reason of their real value, are properly liable to the high- 
er rate of duty, it shall be lawful for the collector in like 
manner to take such’ goods, wares, or merchandise, for 
the use of the United States. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall thereupon, in any such cases, cause the 
amount of such valuation, together with an addition of 
ten per centum therédn, and also the duties paid upon 
such entry, if any such have been paid, to be paid to: 
the importer or proprietor of such goods, wares or mer- 
chandise, in full satisfaction for the same, and shall dis-: 
pose of such goods, wa¥es, and merchandise, for the benefit 
of the United States; and if the produce of such sale 
shall exceed the sums so päid, and all charges incurred 
by the United States one-half of the surplus shall be 
given to the officérs who had detained and taken the said’ 
goods, wares, of mdithandise, and the money’ retained 
for the use of the United States shalt be paid into the 
hands of the colléctor of the customs, and carried’ to aci 


count as duties of customs. 


Mr, BURGES inquired if the importer wad to return 


the value of tle goods‘in this country or in England: 
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Mr. ADAMS replied, the value wherever the importer | 


made his custom-house entry. 

Mr. BURGES then said that the real evil of which the 
manufacturing interest complained, was the eternal war 
waged against.them by the English manufacturer ; and he 
proceeded to show how, under the provisions of this 
amendment, an English manufacturer, by throwing sud- 
denly upon the market a large quantity of goods, could 
at once reduce the market value below even the cost of 
the goods. Having thus accomplished a fall in the price, 
there was nothing to prevent him from making still further 
larger shipments, upon which, as the duty was to be paid 
atthe market value, he would pay the lowest duty, and 
afterwards could, by holding over, realize his own prices. 
He rather thought that the foreign valuation, when prices 
were more equally made, in places not subject to the 
danger of such a fluctuation, would be more safe for the 
home manufacturer. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered on demand of 
Mr. ApaAms, the question on his amendment was put, and 
decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Anderson, Arm- 
strong, Arnold, Barringer, John Blair, Boon, Burd, Chan- 
dler, Chinn, Clay, Clayton, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Da- 
venport, Dewart, Findlay, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, T. 
H. Hall, Hawkins, Heister, Ihrie, Isacks, R. M. Johnson, 
C. Johnson, Kavanagh, H. King, Kerr, Leavitt, Lecompte, 
Lent, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McDuffie, McIntire, Mercer, 
Muhlenberg, Newton, Patton, Pearce, Pierson, Plummer, 
Randolph, Roane, Semmes, William B. Shepard, Smith, 
Southard, Speight, Spence, Standifer, Taylor, Philemon 
Thomas, J, Thomson, Tracy, Vinton, Wardwell, Wash- 
ington, Wayne, Wilkin, F. rederick, Whittlesey, Wilde, 
Williams, Worthington.—68. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Chilton, Allan, Heman Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Archer, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Bar- 
ber, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, Isaac C. Bates, James 
Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, Bouldin, 
Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burges, Cambreleng, Carson, 
Choate, Claiborne, Coke, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, 
Conner, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Craw- 
ford, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, 
Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Doddridge, Doubleday, Ells- 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, Felder, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gordon, 
Grennell, Griffin, William Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hodges, 
Hoffman, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, 
Huntington, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Jewitt, Kendall, 
Kennon, John King, Lamar, Lansing, Letcher, Lewis, 
Marshall, Maxwell, Robert McCoy, McKay, McKennan, 
Milligan, T. R. Mitchell, Nuckolls, Pendleton, Pitcher, 
Polk, Potts, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, Rencher, Rus- 
sel, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, Soule, Stanberry, Stewart, 
Storrs, Sutherland, Francis Thomas, Wiley Thompson, 
‘Vance, Ward, Watmough, Weeks, Wheeler, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Edward D. White, 
Wickliffe, Young.—111. 

So Mr. Apams’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. E. EVERETT suggested to Mr. Davis, as a mo- 
dification of his amendment, the following, viz. to reduce 
the ad valorem duty on all manufactures of wool, or of 
which wool is a component part, and on ready made 
clothing, from forty to thirty-five per cent. ; also, to reduce 
the ad valorem duty on flannels and baizes from twenty 
to sixteen cents the square yard. 


Mr. DAVIS declared that this was against his own con- | Reed, 


viction, but he would, in consequence of the suggestion 
of many friends around him, accept the suggestion, and 
modify his amendment according to it. 
The question on the amendment of Mr. D. as modified, 
was then put, and it was decided as follows: 
YEAS.—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, N. Barber, Isaac C. 


Bates, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Choate, Lewis 
Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Cooper, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, John Davis, Dear- 
born, Denny, Doddridge, Elisworth, George Evans, J. 
Evans, Edward Everett, Horace. Everett, Ford, Gretnell, 
Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Huntington, Ingersoll, Jenifer, 
Kendall, Adam King, Marshall, Robert McCoy, MeKen- 
nan, Milligan, Pearce, Pendleton, Potts, Randolph, John 
Reed, Semmes, Slade, Southard, Stanberry, Stewart, 
Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, J. Thomson, Tracy, Vance, 
Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Eli- 
sha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Young.—70. ' 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Anderson, Ar- 
cher, Armstrong, Ashley, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, 
Barringer, James Bates, Beardsley, Bel, Bergen, Be- 
thune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, 
Branch, John C. Brodhead, Burges, Cambreleng, Carson, 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Con- 
ner, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Davenport, Warren, R. Da- 
vis, Dayan, Dewart, Doubleday, Felder, Findlay, Fitzge- 
rald, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas 
H. Hall, William Hall, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoff- 
man, Hogan, Horn, H oward, Hubbard, Ihrie, Irvin, 
Isacks, Jewett, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Ka~ 
vanagh, Kennon, John King, Henry King, Kerr, Lamar, 
Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, 
Mardis, Mason, Maxwell, McCarty, McDuffie, McIntire, 
Í McKay, Mercer, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, New- 
ton, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Pitcher, Plummer, Polk, 
Edward C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, Russel, Wm. 
B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Speight, 
Spence, Standifer, Stephens, Francis Thomas, Philemon 
Thomas, Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, 
Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams, 
Worthington.—118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REED, of New York, then proposed an amend- 
ment to reduce the duty on all manufactures of silk, or 
of which silk shall be a component part, (except sewing 
silk, which is rated at forty per cent.) from eighteen to ten 
per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. JEWETT demanded the yeas and nays on that 
motion; which were ordered. 

Mr. FOSTER moved to reduce the duty to fifteen per 
cent: 

The question on which, as the highest rate, was first 
put, and negatived. 

The question was then takeu on the amendment of Mr. 
Resp, and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Anderson Appleton, Archer, Bab- 
cock, Noyes, Barber, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, 
James Bates, Beardsley, Bergen, Bouck, Bouldin, 
Briggs, Bullard, Cambreleng, Carson, Choate, Clayton, 
Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Conner, Eleutheros 
Cooke, Bates Cooke, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, 
Crawford, John Davis; Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Ells- 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, E. Everett, Horace 
Everett, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Grennell, T. 
I. Hall, Heister, Hoffman, Hogan, Huntington, Thrie, 
Ingersoll, Jarvis, Jenifer, Jewett, Kendall, Kennon, John | 
King, Henry King, Lent, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, Ro- 
bert McCoy, McIntire, McKay, McKennan, Milligan, 
Mublenberg, Newnan, Newton, Patton, Pearce, Pendle- 
ton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, John Reed, Edward C. 

Roane, Russel, Semmes, William B. Shepard, 
Slade, Smith, Stanberry, Stephens, Storrs, Sutherland, 
Taylor, Philemon Thomas, Tracy, Verplanck, ; Vinton; 
Wardwell, Washington, Watmough, Wayne. Wilkin 
Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittl 
bell P. White, Edward D. White, Wild 
Young.—107. ER 
NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Alexandor,.C. Allan H. Al- 
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len, Allison, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Banks, John S. 
Barbour, Barnwell, Bell, Bethune, John Blair, Boon, 
Branch, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Burges; 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Cooper, Creigh- 
ton, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dewart, Doddridge, 
Doubleday, Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, 
Griffin, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Haw- 
kins, Hodges, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, Irvin, 
Ysacks, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Adam 
King, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Letcher, 
Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, McCarty, McDnuffie, Mercer, 
Nuckolls, Plummer, Polk, Randolph, Rencher, Root, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Soule, Southard, Speight, 
Spence, Standifer, Stewart, F. Thomas, Wiley Thomp- 
son, John Thomson, Vance, Ward, Weeks, Worthing- 
ton.—87. ; 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that, since the bill was intro- 
duced, there was a greater disparity caused in the differ- 
ent wools and yarn, than it was contemplated that there 

- would be, which it was necessary for the interest of the 
. manufacturers to have rated more in proportion to one 
another, The disparity between the wool duty free, and 
the advance on other wool from four cents per pound, | 
and thirty-five to forty per cent. ad valorem, and the | 
increased duty upon woollen yarn from thirty-five to! 
fifty per cent., gave some reason to apprehend that the 
provisions of the bill would operate injuriously to 
the manufacture of satinets, if some alteration was not 
made: and as that manufacture embraced four-fifths of 
the whole woollen manufacture of the country, it was an! 
object of most serious consideration. He moved, there- 
fore, to reduce the value upon which the ad valorem duty | 
on which kerseys, &c. shall be assessed, from forty cents 
a square yard to thirty-three and a third cents per square 


ard, 

7 This amendment was opposed by Messrs. CAMBRE- 
LENG and WAYNE, and was advocated by Messrs. 
ELLSWORTH and APPLETON. 

Mr. GRENNELL, of Mass., said this amendment was 
important to an extensive branch of our manufacturing 
industry, It had been shown that if foreign. cloths, of 
the description mentioned, namely, kerseys, plains, &c., 
costing forty cents the square yard, were to be admitted 
under a duty of five per cent. ad valorem, the satinet in- 
terest in this country would be gréatly injured, if not ut- 
terly destroyed. Not that this identical article would be 
extensively imported, under the provision of the bill, or 
under the amendment of the gentleman from New York ; | 
but either would open the door for the admission of | 
foreign cloths, which would come in direct and injurious | 
competition with the satinet in the American market. | 
There is a vast amonnt of capital and labor embarked in| 
this manufacture. And surely gentlemen will pause be- i 
fore they do an act which may prostrate it at once. | 
But, sir, said Mr. G., this is not the only interest that i 
wil suffer by admitting foreign cloths, costing forty toj 
fifty cents the square yard, at a low duty. Gentlemen 
‘should remember that nearly two-thirds of all the wool 
grown in this country goes into the manufacture of sati- 
nets, It may be said to create the market forit. Strikea 
blow that shall cripple that manufacture, and you greatly 
diminish the consumption of American wool. A fabric 
will þe imported to drive the domestic article from the | 
market, of which the raw material and the labor employed į 
in the manufacture will be wholly foreign. Thus, by an | 
‘act:of legislation you. prostrate the interest of the wool! 
grower, and introduce the foreigner in his place. It is in 
vain that you offer him protection, by imposing a heavy | 
duty on imported wool, if you destroy, at the same time, ; 
sr ee that gives him a market. : 

Mr.: G. 


called upon gentlemen who felt specially} 
bound to watch over the agricultural interest on that floor, i 


to alter a provision of such ruinous tendency. He be- 
sought them to save the farmer, if they could feel no 
sympathy for the manufacturer, from the injury with 
which his interests were threatened by this feature of" the 
bill. To pass it in its present shape would bring great 
embarrassment upon two important branches of domestic 
industry. 

Mr. DOUBLEDAY moved to increase the valuation 
forty to fifty cents, After a desultory conversation, in 
which Messrs. VINTON, HORN, ADAMS, SPEIGHT, 
and GRENNELL participated, the amendment of Mr. D. 
was negatived—yeas 58, nays 130. : 

The question was then put on the amendment of Mr, 
Avams, which was also negatived—yeas 86, nays 100. 

Mr. A. then moved to reduce the minimum valuation to 
thirty-five per cent., and remarked that upon the issue of 
the vote on this amendment would depend whether the 
bill would pass or not. 

Mr. JENIFER said, though he voted against the 
amendment proposing thirty-three and a third per cent., 
yet he would feel it his duty to support thirty-five per 
cent, 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, moved an adjournment 
of the House; which was negatived—yeas 74, nays 87. 

Mr. BARRINGER admitted that, under. the circum- 
stances stated, the rate of forty per cent. might be possi- 
bly too great a disparity ; not to bring the valuation too 
low, however, he moved thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
The question on which being put, was negatived. 

Mr. ADAMS demanded the yeas and nays on his mo- 
tion, which were ordered, and being taken, were as fol- 


| lows: 


YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, H. Allen, Alli- 
son, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, 
Noyes Barber, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Beardsley, John 
Blair, Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, 
Collier, Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, 
Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Crawford, 
Creighton, John Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Eve- 
rett, Horace Everett, Gilmore, Grenhell, Hodges, Heis- 
ter, Hogan, Horn, Hughes, Huntington, Thrie, Ingersoll, 
Irvin, Jenifer, Jewett, Kendall, Adam King, John King, 
Henry King, Leavitt, Mann, Marshall, Maxwell, McCar- 
ty, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muh- 
lenberg, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, 
Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Wm. B. Shepard, 
Slade, Smith, Southard, Stanberry, Standifer, Stephens, 
Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, 
John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Wash- 
ington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, 
Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Young.—102. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Archer, 
John S. Barbour, James Bates, Bell, Bethune, James 
Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bonldin, John C. Brodhead, Cam- 
breleng, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, 
Conner, Craig, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Doubleday, 
Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, 
Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Wm. Hall, Hammons, 
Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
Isacks, Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, 
Kennon, Kerr, Lamar, Lecompte, Lent, Lewis, Lyon, 
Mardis, Mason, McDuffie, McIntire, McKay, Thomas R. 
Mitchell, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Plummer, Polk, E. 
C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Root, Semmes, A. H. Shep- 
perd, Soule, Speight, Spence, Francis Thomas, Tompkins, 
Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Weeks, C. P. White, Wickliffe, 


| Wilde, Williams, Worthington.—85. y 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALEXANDER then rose and remarked that the 
tenth section of the bill proposes a drawback in considera- 
tion of various duty paid articles being nsed in the con- 
struction of ships and vessels, of from two dollars and fifty 
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cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton, accord- 
ing to the tonnage, &c., which was a novel principle in the 
revenue laws, and one he could not sanction. He would 
repeat the remark ‘applied by the honorable gentleman as 
to the last amendment—that upon its being retained would 
perhaps depend the passage of the present bill. He 
moved to strike it out. But before any decision could be 
taken thereon, 

' The House adjourned. 


‘Turspay, Jove 26. 


The following letter was presented by the SPEAKER to 
the House, and read: 


To the Speaker of the House f Representatives : 


Sir: I beg leave through you to tender to the House 
of Representatives the resignation of my office as their 
Sergeant-at-arms. A long course of kindness, first shown 
to my father, and then extended to me from my earliest 
years, demands an expression of gratitude which I feel at 
this moment very inadequate suitably to make. I have 
fallen into unexpected misfortunes, which, I am but too 
sensible, have led me into error. 

The books and papers committed to my charge are 
herewith surrendered to the Committee of Accounts for 
settlement. 


J. O. DUNN. 
WASHINGTON, June 25, 1832. 


After some conversation as to the proper mode of dis- 

ing of this letter, it was, on motion of Mr. WHIT- 
TLESEY, of Ohio, referred to the Committee of Ac- 
counts; and it was ordered, on motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, 
that the Doorkeeper of the House (Overton Carr, Esq.) do 
discharge the duties of Sergeant-at-arms until the next 
session of Congress. 

The bill to incorporate the St. Francis Road Company, 
coming up for a third reading, it was debated at length 
until twelve o’clock, when, before any question could be 
taken thereon, 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
regulate 


THE TARIFF. 


The question recurring on the amendment moved by 
Mr. ALEXANDER, of Virginia, to strike out the tenth sec- 
tion of the bill, which provides that, in consideration of 
the duties imposed on the several articles used in the con- 
struction and fitting out of ships, &c., there be allowed a 
drawback of two dollars per ton on registered vessels, one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per ton on enrolled and licensed 
vessels, except steamboats, and fifty cents per ton on steam- 
boats, &c, 

“Mr. C. P. WHITE, of New York, moved the following 


edge hi her claims to th 
Hogse. We haye now arrived at that stage in the pro- 
gress of the pill when it is the duty of every member to 
watch its details, to give a reasonable time for investiga- 
tion into the principles which may be involved in any of 
them, and especially when a new one was proposed to be 
introduced. For the first time it is covertly attempted by 
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| the tenth section of this bill to introduce a system of boun- 
ties to a particular interest. I know that bounties have 
been allowed to a particular class of fishing vessels; the 
object of which has been avowed and admitted to be the 
necessity of thus increasing the naval arm of the Govern- 
ment by encouraging our fishing vessels as the best nursery 
for seamen. The bill proposes, under the soft name of 
drawback, to go still further. Once admit the principle, 
and then that surplus revenue produced by high duties 
imposed for the protection of manufactures will be dis- 
tributed, by way of drawback, (bounties,) to this same 
manufacturing interest, to indemnify it for “the duties im- 
posed on the several articles used.” I invite the particular 
attention of this House to the language of this section. I 
regret that so much time was consumed in discussing gen- 
eral principles connected with this subject, and that now 
we are called upon to settle the details of this bill when 
the patience of the House is exhausted. Wearied and 
impatient as I know them to be, the members will bear 
with me a few moments. I shall not detain them long. 
[Mr. W. read the section which it is proposed to strike 
from the bill.] 

Now, sir, this is called a drawback, not of the duties 
paid by the shipbuilder or owner upon the articles which 
he may use, but it is said to be in consideration of the 
duties imposed on the several articles used in the con- 
struction and fitting of vessels, and it is provided that 
there be allowed a drawback at the rate of two dollars 
per ton on registered vessels, of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents on enrolled and licensed vessels, except steamboats, 
and upon steamboats fifty cents per ton. This drawback 
is to be paid the owner or builder of vessels, whether 
he uses the foreign or domestic material. If there be any 
truth in the position, that import duty has had, and still 
has, a tendency to cheapen the article, both foreign 
and domestic, (and I could quote the authority of many 
speeches on this floor, at this and other sessions, in sup- 
port of it, about which, however, I say nothing,) then, I 
ask, upon what principle is the right claimed to take 
from the public treasury the money of the people, and 
pay it to the builder or owner of a ship? If the ship- 
builder uses nothing but domestic iron and domestic cord- 
age, and sail duck, then the consideration upon which your 
bill says he shall be paid the two dollars per ton does not 
exist, for upon them there have been paid no import 
duties, unless the advocates of this section are prepared to 
admit the anti-tariff doctrine, that an import duty for pro- 
tection operates as a tax, and increases the price to the 
consumer. This section was introduced into the form of 
the bill sent us by the Secretary of the Treasury as the 
basis of a compromise of this agitating and all-distracting 
question, It attracted my attention then, and met my 
most decided disapprobation; but I discover it has found 
favor with the Committee on Manufactures, whose chait- 
man as yet has not favored the House with any reason why 
it should receive its sanction, 

If it be true, sir, that by your system of imposts, either 
for revenue or protection, the navigating interest is op- 
pressed, relieve it from that oppression by repealing the 
taxes; do not impose the burden, and then take the money 
of the people to indemnify those whom your legislation 
oppresses. ‘ 

If, by imposing the duty upon iron, upon hemp, sail 
duck, and cordage, the shipping and navigating interest is 
compelled to pay more for those articles, reduce the duties. 
Why call upon the whole community to contribute out-of 
the public revenue a sum of money to indemnify the ship- 
Þuilder or owner for the injury you have inflicted npon 
him for the benefit of any other particular interest? Sir, 
I not only deny the justice of such an act, but wholly 
deny your constitutional power to do it. If-you think it 
is just and right, and the power belongs to you, then call 

things by their right name; strike from the section the 
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word drawback, and insert the word bounty. Let the 
people of this country understand that they are taxed to 
pay a bounty to any interest, I care not what, my word for 
it, your law will not long survive one term of service in this 
House. But, sir, if the shipbuilder has to pay more for 
his iron in consequence of your import duties, do not 
vour blacksmith and other mechanics do the same ? Does 
not the farmer also pay in the same proportion ? Does not 
‘the builder of a steam mill (saw or grist) also equally- 
feel the effects of this import duty upon iron? Then why 
not allow to these, “in consideration of the duties imposed 
on the several articles used,” a drawback ? 

“ F the principle involved in this section was a sound one, 
if it was free from all constitutional objections, the odious 
discrimination which it makes between vessels and steam- 
boats, and especially between enrolled or coasting vessels 
and steamboats, would with me constitute a sufficient rea- 
son for voting to strike it from the bill. 

Will the honorable chairman inform us of the reasons 
which exist for this discrimination? Why it is that he who 
builds a ship of three hundred tons receives his bounty of 
six hundred, or three hundred and fifty dollars; when he 
who builds a steamboat of the like size, costing as much, 
if not more, is to receive but one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars? Is it because the navigation of steamboats costs 
less? No. Is it because the annual loss, the sinking fund 
of this interest, is less? No; that is greater. I speak ad- 
visedly as to the interest in the West, because this loss is 


equal to sixteen per cent. per annum, upon a capital of 


$3,300,000, viz. $560,000 per annum. Sir, the annual 
expense of the navigation of steamboats on the Western 
waters alone is upwards of &5,000,000. Is the expense 
of the navigation of an equal number of tons of shipping, 
say thirty-eight thousand five hundred tons, so great? I 
undertake to say it is not. But, sir, I am answered by one 
gentleman near me that steamboats consume no cordage 
or sail duck, and that is the reason. This, perhaps, would 
be, to some extent, a good cause for the discrimination, if 
it were not more than counterbalanced by the greater 
quantity of iron and other materials subject to a duty upon 
importation, used in the construction of steamboats. I am 
uninformed as to the quantity of iron a vessel of three 
hundred tons would require, but I am confident that a 
steamboat of the same tonnage, including engine and ma- 
chinery, will consume at least double the quantity which 
the ship will require. 
If this bounty is intended to indemnify the ship and 
steamboat builder for the loss they sustained in conse- 
quence of your dutics upon the articles they consume, 
that indemnity should be proportionable to the injury in- 
flicted on each. And should the House refuse to rid the 
bill of this objectionable feature, I shall at a proper time 
move to amend it so as to destroy this invidious distinction 
‘between ships and steamboats, But, sir, this section has 
no fitness in this bill. I understand this to be a bill de- 
Signed to lessen taxation and to reduce the revenue: some 
gentlemen call it a bill of compromise, others a bill of 
peace, and of mutual concession, and of sacrifice too, I 
presume, for I discover the small interest which Kentucky 
has at stake in the present protective system, viz. her cot- 
ton bagging, is to be surrendered as a peace-offering to 
Alabama and Tennessee : South Carolina and Virginia are 
to be made contented and happy by a five per cent. duty 
oi negro cotton; and the iron interest in Pennsylvania is 
tobe consoled for the loss of seven dollars duty upon the 
ton of iron by this drawback—for this bounty out of the 
public money to the shipbuilder. In this way she is to be 
told that her iron will sustain no loss in the competition 
with foreign iron, because this douceur to the shipbuilder 
will enable him to give more for the domestic or the fo- 
teign article. 
. The avowal of the principle upon which this section of 
the bill is based, the preamble it contains as an induce- 
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ment to this grant of money from the treasury, allow me 
to say to the friends of this system, furnishes the oppós- 
ers of the protective policy with an admitted argument 
upon the record, that your impost and protective system 
has failed, as it relates to this interest, to cheapen consump- 


tion; for that reason, I invoke them to unite with me and . 
strike it out. Ishall be mistaken, sir, if the arguments of 


gentlemen in support of this section will not be reversed. 


J shall be deceived if they will net have to borrow the 
arguments of the anti-tariff and free trade party in this 
House to sustain this provision of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, said he had intended to 
have given his view on the bill before the House, but, as 
he had not been able to obtain the floor while it was be- 
fore the Committee of the Whole, and as he hoped its 
details would be gone through without further delay, he 
should confine himself to the proposition of the gentleman 


from Virginia to strike out the tenth section of the bill. - 


By this section the shipping interest would receive 
some little benefit, and he did not wish to see it struck 
out, unless something better was put in its place. It 
proposed to give two dollars per ton to registered vessels, 
and one dollar and a quarter per ton to enrolled and 
licensed vessels, and fifty cents to steamboats, as a draw- 
back of part of the duties paid on the materials used in 
their construction, and, excepting a small reduction on 
hemp and iron, is the only relief the bill proposed to this 
great and important national interest. 

The gentleman from Kentucky had inquired, why this 
distinction between ships and steamboats? Why allow 
the registered vessel two dollars per ton, and the steam- 
boat but fifty cents? The reason was obvious, even be- 
tween the coasting vessel and the steamboat, and still 
more so in favor of the vessel engaged in foreign trade. 
The steamboat paid no duty on duck and cordage; which 
two items slone would amount to more than double all 
the drawback or bounty proposed: her competition, too, 
was not with foreign boats that paid less duties, but with 
boats equally taxed on the materials, and in their con~ 
struction. The gentleman said, if the steamboat used 
less duck and cordage, she used more iron. In this the 
gentleman was mistaken. The boat built to run in our 
rivers was of slender and light construction; the size or 
length of the bolts would not compare with those used 
in the thick and substantig] timbers and planks of a ship; 
nor would her chains or anchors; and, even including her 
boiler, the boat would not use more iron than the ship; 
and fifty cents per ton for a steamboat was as great a 
proportional drawback of duty paid on her materials, as a 
dollar and a quarter is to the coaster, or two dollars to 
the foreign trader. 

The ship owners had been, and were now, more 
heavily taxed than any other class in the community, and, 
if the motion of the gentleman from Virginia prevailed, 
their burdens would remain unlightened, while all other 
classes were relieved. The gentleman from Virginia, and 
all the gentlemen from the South, had grievously com- 
plained of the burdens imposed on them by the existing 
high duties on imports, and he admitted they had just 
cause of complaint. But he would ask the gentleman 
from Virginia to point out a single interest or branch of 
industry in the South, or in any quarter of the country, 
that was burdened with such duties as by the existing 
laws were imposed on the tonnage of the United States. 
There was not an item in the whole tariff, that was so 
direct and exclusive a tax on any portion of the South, as 
was the duty on sail duck, on tonnage, onthe ship owner, 
The duty on cotton bagging, he admitted, was a tax 
directly on the cotton planter, but the bill proposed to ` 
reduce the duty more than one-third on that article, 
while on duck it did not provide the least reduction, 
The amount of duty paid annually by ship owners on 
duck alone was more than all the drawback proposed 
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by this section; and, besides that enormous duty, they 
paid the whole duty on hemp, and bore a heavier pro- 
portion of the duty on iron than any other men in the 
country. 

Mr. A. said he would prefer a direct reduction of the 
duty on hemp, duck, and iron, to this indirect reduction, 
and he should cheerfully vote for the amendment propos- 
ed by the gentleman from New York, which went to 
relieve the ship owner of all duties on these important 
articles; but if that amendment did not prevail, he hoped 
the section would not be stricken out. 

The argument in favor of high duties had ever been, 
that, by excluding or increasing the price of the foreign 
article thus taxed, our own labor was stimulated and en- 
couraged, which in the end would give us a better and 
cheaper article of domestic production, This was the 
argument for increasing the duty on hemp and duck, and 
he would now ask any gentleman who advocated high 
duties, if their expectations and predictions on these arti- 
cles had been realized. By the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, 
the duty on hemp was raised to sixty dollars per ton; not 
for revenue, but, as the advocates of high taxes said, to 
encourage and protect the farmer. 
protection of this article had now been tried for eight 
years, and he again asked if the high duty had brought 
a supply of domestic hemp, as was predicted. Had the 
enormous duty induced the farmers to tarn hemp growers 
to any extent, and, by their production and competition, 
had they reduced the price of imported hemp? Many 
farmers had been induced to try the experiment, and 
having undertaken it, they gave it a fair trial and aban- 
doned it; and were Congress to put another sixty dollars 
per ton duty on foreign hemp, these farmers would not | 
thank you for it, nor would any of them who had got! 
fairly out of the business of hemp growing be caught in | 
in again. | 

Unless hemp is water-rotted, it is entirely unfit for | 
cordage; and this process was so loathsome and destruc- } 


tive of health, that the independent farmers of this conn- | 
try would never go into it as a permanent business. With i 
i 
have the power of directing their own labor, and other | 


slave labor it might be carried on, but while our farmers 


The experiment of | better article. 


facturers would re-appear in our country. The charges 
of importation of hemp, an article of great bulk, would 
always give a protection to domestic hemp of at leat fifty 
per cent, ; @ protection quite sufficient, in his opinion, for 
any thing the country or condition of the people was pre- 
pared to produce. 

As to duck, Mr. A. said there were but two manufac- 
tories of linen duck in this country; at least, he knew of 
but two, and both small affairs, and wholly incompetent 
to supply the wants of the country. If there were more, 
gentlemen would correct him. The condition of the 
largest of these establishments, he recollected, was exa- 
mined into in 1828. It had been fostered by most advan- 
tageous contracts with the Navy Department. Much was 
then said of the superior quality of its duck, and there were 
certificates in abundance to show it was better, and in fact 
cheaper, in the end than foreign duck. Still, as foreign 
duck was preferred by the ship owners, and the establish- 
ment represented to be languishing, Congress granted all 
the duty prayed for on foreign duck, to compel the mer- 
chants to open their eyes and understand their own inte- 
rests, and to force them to purchase this cheaper and 
But he would admit that the duck manu- 
facturer was not benefited by the act of 1828. For, not- 
withstanding that act granted this manufacturer all the 
duty he asked on foreign duck, it so increased the duty 
on hemp and flax that he was worse off, with his request 
granted, than he was before. The duty paid on duck the 
last year amounted to one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, which sum, and, if the tonnage should increase, a 
still greater sum, must be paid annually by the ship owners 
for the protection of two small duck factories, both of 
which were probably not worth the sum thus collected of 
the merchants in any one year. It would be good econo- 
my in the ship owners, and more for their interest, if per- 
mitted so to do,~to purchase these establishments, shut 
them up, and settle a pension of ten thousand dollars a 
year on their present conductors, and then pay a fair re- 
venue duty on duck, rather than support them, as they 
now were compelled to do, by the present duty. 

The duty on iron, too, bore more heavily on the navi- 
gating interest than on any other, and without a prospect 


means of obtaining their bread, they would not feel them- 
selves under any obligations to Congress for all the duties 
they ever yet had put on hemp. 

With all the vigilance of the American system presses, 


| of relief by increased production of domestic iron; for fo- 
| reign iron exclusively was used in shipbuilding, from its 
| superiority over the domestic in resisting corrosion. It 
| had been said that, notwithstanding the increased duty on 


which have gazetted every thing produced in conseqnence : hammered iron in 1828, it had fallen in price for the three 
of the high duties of the acts of 1824 and 1828, and they | years since the increase, and the fall was attributed by the 
had attributed a thousand productions to those acts, that | advocates of high taxes to the increased duty, and increas- 
high duties had, in truth, no agency in producing, they ed domestic production. But if any gentleman would 
had hardly found domestic water-rotted hemp enough to | take the trouble to look over the reports from the Trea- 
make the fishing seines of the country ; altogether it would | sury Department, from 1825 to the present time, they 
not supply our ships of war; and yet the whole tonnage | would find the true cause of this reduction in the increased 
of the country had been for eight years oppressively | importation of this article. They would there find that 
taxed, to keep up the equal encouragement, as it is | the importations for the three years since 1828 had ex- 
called, and to preserve the integrity of this misnamed | ceeded the importations for the three years preceding, by 
American system. The advocates of high duties were | one-third. And it required no Solomon to tell the nation 
always loud in their professions in favor of the American | that merchants do not import unless they can sell at a 
mechanic, and of American labor; but how had they | profit. It was a well known fact, and no man on this 
treated a very respectable and most useful class of me- | floor would hazard a denial of it, that iron had fallen in 
chanics—the rope makers? This once numerous and pros- | the foreign markets vastly more than it had in this coun- 
perous class of manufacturers had been almost annihi- ‘try, and that over-production had nothing more to do 
lated by the operation of the American system. Mr. A. with this fall, than the fly had in propelling the coach- 
said, in the town in which he resided, there were four | wheel. f 
extensive ropewalks in full operation before the protect-{ Al these duties had cramped and pressed down the 
ing influence of this system fell upon them. The effect | tonnage of the country, and were most injuriously felt by 
of this modern protection had been to destroy three of | that portion of it engaged in foreigatrade. The compe- 
-them, and but one now was in existence; the others have | tition of this latter portion of our commerce was not with 
been abandoned, cut up, and sold off by the rod, in ten | tonnage that had paid like duties, but with tonnage: that 
rods, for carpenters’ shops, wood sheds, or whatever they | had paid no duties on the materials of its construction; and 
could be used for. He hoped the time was not far distant ' nothing but the economy, unceasing exertions, skill, and 
when the whole duty on hemp would be taken off, and | energy of our merchants and mariners had enabled them, 
that this cheerful and highly respectable class of manu- ; under such burdens, to maintain their high position, and 
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contend with the commerce of the world. Mr. A. said 
it was not his intention to go into argument on any other 
item of the bill at this late day; he had risen merely to 
call the attention of the House tothe condition of our com- 
merce, and the burdens under which it had struggled, with 
the hope that the only section of the bill which proposed 
any relief to this great interest, would not be stricken out, 
unless a reduction should be made on the great articles 
used in its construction. 

` Mr. DANIEL, of Kentucky, said he had been patiently 
watching the progress of this bill, intending, if there was 
not a sufficient compromise given by it, to vote against it 
finally. He could not help remarking that there was an 
entire abandonment, so far, in the bill, of Western inter- 
ests, whilst those of the East had most decidedly the ad- 
vantage given them over every other section. It was just 
the same way they were treated, after they had got, by 
the tariff of 1828, a trifling increase of duty on molasses; 
but which, because it was a protecting duty to an article 
of some value to the West—whiskey, every thing was tried 
until it was taken off. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, inquired if the gentleman 
knew that there were any petitions from the East for the 
repeal of the duty on molasses. 

Mr. DANIEL did not believe that there were any, but 
he believed the Eastern gentry, possibly in a remote de- 
gree to promote the cause of temperance, all voted for it. 
Mr. D. advocated an extension of the provision of this 
drawback to the American iron, as well as the foreign ; 
he maintained that it was of better quality than the 
foreign article; and after rather a lengthened, but discur- 
sive narrative upon the value of the domestic productions 
of hemp and iron, which were so much used in steamboats, 
and which he considered were as well entitled to protec- 
tion as any other article of domestic industry, he professed 
his desire to have the subject of the tariff amicably ad- 
jasted; for which purpose he was willing to yield a little, 
and he knew that this would be the case also with all the 
parties now engaged in opposition to each other, upon the 
adjustment of the various interests; not that he expected 
either of them would be sacrificed, for that was a thing 
he neither expected nor desired. If they were both dis- 
satisfied, then there was the greater probability that the 
tariff was made to bear impartially upon each interest. 
He thought there was no occasion to despair at all, as the 
parties were like two persons making a bargain, each 
cunningly standing off, watching to make the best of it ; 
but he did not doubt that, like these, when they saw it 
was better to come to, and to close the subject sooner 
than get nothing, they would do so, and thus have an end 
put to it, 

Mr. PEARCE said the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
DANIEL] was not correct in the statement which he had 
made; for, although the members from the Eastern States 
were opposed to that part of the act of May, 1828, which 
imposed the additional duty of five cents on every gallon 
of-molasses imported after that time, they were not, nor 
were those they represented, clamorous for the repeal of 
any part of that act. The act, said Mr. P., was, in 1828, 
opposed by me and others coming from the same section 
of the country, it is true, in consequence of this and other 
heavy, and, as we then thought, uncalled for impositions ; 
but, contrary to all expectations, contrary to all calcula- 
tions: which were made, the additional duty on molasses, 
sofar from making that article dearer, rendered it cheaper 
than. it had, for many years before, been known to have 
.: been, -The additional duty operated not as a tax upon 
the consumer in this country, but upon the produce in 
the island-of Cuba. The American merchant knew what 
price the markets here would warrant him in giving for 
the article, and, if he. could not purchase it at that, he 
would not purchase it at all. The United States furnished 
the only market for it, and if the people of this country 
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would not become purchasers, none could be found in any 
part of the globe. The gentleman is mistaken in another 
statement he has made; the repeal of the act increasing 
the duty on molasses was not moved by any gentleman 
coming from that section of the country principally en- 
gaged in the importation. of it. The act was repealed 
on motion of an honorable. gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Tucker,) not now a member of this House, who 
declared, at the time he made his motion, that the addi- 
tional duty was, in 1828, imposed to. compel the members 
from the Eastern States to vote against the act referred to, 
We did not oppose the repeal, although we did not suffer 
so severely by the additional duty as many were led to 
believe we should. If, then, one of the few acts which 
have passed, intended for the benefit of the West, or the 
agriculture of Kentucky, has been repealed, let the gen- 
tleman charge the repeal to those who were mainly in~ 
strumental in effecting it, and not to those who certainly: 
were not clamorous for its repeal. I presented, I know, 
many remonstrances and memorials against this additional 
duty, but I do not now recollect that I ever presented a 
petition for its repeal. The gentlemgn from Kentucky 
further complains of the provisions of this bill, the reduc- 
tion it proposes of the duty on iron and hemp, which will, 
as he contends, injure the interest of that part of the coun- 
try which he represents. He ought to recollect the assur-. 
ances which he or his friends gave us in 1828, that if the 
encouragement at that time demanded was given, in a very 
few years we should have hemp of a better quality than 
the imported hemp, and iron also in abundance. All that 
he or his friends required was granted ; but how stand the 
facts? Have we at this time the hemp or iron promised ? 
Sir, in 1828, I was apprehensive that all which was pro- 
mised would not be realized. Have we at this time equal 
to the consumption of the country, or of a quality equal to 
that imported, the hemp or iron which was promised? I 
think I can with safety say that we have neither, If, 
then, sir, the experiment has been tried, ahd but a little, 
if any thing, which was expected, has been realized, ought 
gentlemen from the West, or any other section of the coun- 
try, to complain of the propositions which are contained 
in the bill? In 1828, from the measure which was at that 
time before Congress, I had reason to believe we should 
at this time be found in the same situation in which we are 
now placed. We had not, at that time, any assurances 
which coud be relied on, that, with all the encouragement 
which the act of that year held out, the country would be 
supplied with either of the protected articles. Now, sir, 
in relation to hemp or iron, is the country in a better situa- 
tion than it was at that time? No one is prepared, I think, 
to say itis. But a little of the iron, as has been observed 
by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. ANDERSON, ] manufac- 
tured in this country, has been found to be of a quality 
equal to the imported iron; none, perhaps, with the ex- 
ception of Peru iron, manufactured in the State of New 
York. And in regard to hemp, it will not now be con- 
tended that it is improved in quality, or that the quantity 
was increased. Sir, what then should be our course in 
relation to these articles, if the experiment has been tried 
and failed? Do the causes continue for the increased du- 
ties on either of these articles? They can be and ought 
to be reduced, by those who belong to the protective 
policy of the country. . In justification of my own views 
heretofore, I would ask leave just to recur to the testi- 
mony which was before Congress in 1828. At that time, 
it appeared from the testimony of a gentleman from Ken- 
tacky, not now a member, (Mr. Clarke,) that most of the . 
culture of hemp in Kentucky was confined to one county, 
(Woodford,) and even in that it was not attended to where 
the cultivators of the soil could turn their attention to.any 
other business which, in their opinion, would be more profit- 
able; and, in regard to the quality of this hemp, it was stated _ 
in the Senate, and, to prove what was stated, letters were 
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read, that so little confidence was placed in cordage manu- 
factured of Kentucky hemp, that all the steamboats at that 
time navigating the Ohio and Mississippi were supplied with 
their cordage, made- of imported hemp, under a contract 
with a house in Boston. Mr. Speaker, I must ask pardon 
of the House for wandering from the subject on which I 
rose to make a few remarks only, to assign my objections 
to the motion of the gentleman from Virginia, and to reply 
to the arguments of another gentleman [Mr. Wickuirre] 
from Kentucky. The gentleman last named cannot re- 
concile: with his sense of justice the discrimination which 
this’ séction of the bill makes between registered vessels 
and steamboats; the bounty which this section secures, 
if bounty be a proper term, is a bounty per ton, but has 
evidently to my mind a reference to the kind of service 
the vessel is to be employed in; and the gentleman might 
have seen, by reading a little further, that the section 
under consideration recognises a difference in the bounty 
to be given between the registered and the enrolled vessel; 
and why does he not ask for the reasons of this difference 
and distinction? They are, to my mind, obvious, and, as I 
should have supposed, would have been to the mind of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. The vessel that makes æ 
voyage coastwise from Boston or Providence to Savannah 
or Charleston, is not apparelled or furnished as to the sails, 
rigging, cables and anchors, as are those vessels which 
double-Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, or the entire 
North Sea. In some of the foreign voyages two or three 
suits of sails are required, and every thing else which be- 
longs to a vessel, or is necessary to enable her to perform 
a voyage, in that proportion: but the vessel that makes a 
voyage coastwise, in a situation to touch at any interven- 
ing port, were any accident to happen to her, to render 
it necessary, can go from port to port, and return with but 
a few sails in addition to what is at all times necessary, and 
with but a small quantity of extra rigging or furniture of 
any kind. Then, sir, it is submitted to the House that the 
amount of duties which are paid on foreign articles used 
in a vessel in the one case, in addition to those which are 
used in the other, is of itself sufficient to warrant the dis- 
tinction made in vessels of the two descriptions named in 
this section of the bill, if there were no other reasons 
which could be'assigned. There are, in one of the ports 
in Massachusetts, not thirty miles from my own residence, 
one hundred and sixty ships, all of which are employed 
in the whale fishery, and whose ordinary voyages are 
three years. It is not for me now to make an estimate of 
the amount of the articles charged with heavy duties 
which are necessary to enable any one of these vessels to 
perform one of these voyages. Every ship of three hun- 
dred tons carries at least three anchors of eighteen hun- 
dred pounds each, for, if I do not forget, the weight of 
the anchor is upon a scale of six hundred pounds to every 
hundred tons; and many of these ships have, in addition 
to the three anchors, one which is called a spare anchor. 
The weight or number of iron cables attached to one of 
these: vessels, in one of these voyages, I am not now pre- 
pared to state, but I think the gentleman from Maine was 
fully authorized in his‘ declaration that one of these ves- 
sels has attached to her a larger quantity of iron than any 
of the steamboats which navigate our bays, sounds, or 
rivers, including in the estimate the whole of their ma- 
chinery and apparatus of every kind. It will also be re- 
collected that, in the construction of ships for foreign 
voyages, the quantity of iron and copper used is greater 
than that used in our steamboats, especially those intended 


only for the navigation of the Mississippi, Ohio, and their | p 


tributary streams. The same number of iron and copper 
bolts, and of iron knees, are not required or found necessary 
in one’case; which are required in the other. T have-not, 
said Mr. P., conversed with the Secretary of the Treasury 
‘or the chairman of the Committee’ on Manufactures; to 
learn their reasons for the discrimination which the gentle- 


man questions in such strong terms; but perhaps the true 
ground of distinction is this: Our coastwise navigation ig 
confined exclusively to American bottoms; foreigners are 
excluded from our coasting trade; our lakes, rivers, and 
sounds are navigated exclusively by our own steamboats; 
and I trast this will, as it always has, ever be the case; 
but in regard toour registered tonnage, that has to contend 
against the navigation of the world, protectéd, fostered and 
encouraged as that navigation is, by many’ of the nations 
of the world. And E would ask gentlemen whether this 
discrimination in: favor of the registered or foreign tonnage 
is sucht a discrimination as will injure any of the other 
interests of the country. But I will not cavil abéut hairs, 
or dispute with the gentleman about points in regard to 
which we ought to agree and to settle our difficulties. I 
now say to the gentleman, that if he remains dissatisfied, 
with the discrimination, he is at liberty so to alter the 
motion, as to put steamboats on an equality with our re- 
gistered tonnage. If, as the gentleman has stated, there 
are invested in steamboats on our Western waters five 
millions of dollars, and the average of loss upon which is 
twenty-five per centum annually, I think this interest is 
entitled to an encouragement beyond that which is pro- 
vided for in this section of the bill. But, after all, Mr. 

Speaker, what is the amount of the miserable pittance 

which this bill provides for the navigating interest of the 
country, and how far will it go to relieve that interest from 

burdens imposed upon it, in order to protect other inter- 
ests, none of which are more important than this? For 
the bounty for a ship of three hundred tons, which in a 
state of readiness for sea at eighty dollars per ton, the 

usual price, will eost the owner twenty-four thousand dol- 

lars, he will receive by the provisions of this section of the 

bill six hundred dollars, a drawback not equal to one-third 
of the duties which he pays for articles used in the building 
and equipping his ship. I am indebted to a practical mer- 

chant and intelligent ship owner, now within the walls of 
the House, for a statement to which I would refer the 


House. The calculation and statements are made in refer- 
ence to a ship of three hundred tons. 

-The duties paid on her iron are - - - $500 
Copper bolts, - - - - - - 75 
Spikes and masting, - =- - - - 160 
Canvas, ~ 6 = = = ee 210 
Cordage, - - - - - - - 300 
Chains, - - - - - - - 510 

i ; $1,755 
In this statement the glass, paints, and other articles on 
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ment of the Government, and a duty, too, for the bene- 
fit, so far as I can learn, of no one; for, although it has 
heen said there are sail duck factories in the country, 
yet neither of them manufacture the kind of sail cloth 
which is necessary for our vessels bound on foreign 
voyages. Mr. Speaker, my anxiety to retain this section 
ig not so much from any regard I may have for the ship 
owners, as for another class of men found in our large 
cities, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; 
and one of them now at the head of Government of the 
city last named; and wheresoever found, are acknow- 
ledged to be the: most industrious and valuable portion 
of our. citizens—I need not say that I refer to our me- 
chanics, In the building of a single ship, from the time 
her keel is laid to the time she is ready for sea, perhaps 
thirty of these men of different professions are employed. 
I cannot make a correct enumeration of them, but from 


my recollection can state some of them: the shipwright, {| 


the joiner, the blacksmith, the ropemaker, the sailmaker, 
the painter, the sparmaker, blockmaker, the rigger, the 
caulker, the boatbuilder, the cooper, all men who live by 
their labor; and I have not named those who are employ- 
ed in cutting the timber, shaping, and transporting it to 
the ship-yard, or those who are employed in sawing and 
preparing the timber necessary for a ship. The best ar- 
gament in favor of the protective policy is founded upon 
the employment it gives to labor. The destruction of our 
manufactures, it has been said, and said truly, would 
throw out of employ thousands whose labor is now pro- 
ductive, and adding to the wealth of the nation; even our 
gallantry was appealed to by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, in favor of palm leaf hats, a ma- 
nufacture that employs many of the females of our coun- 
try, and whose labor is rendered highly productive. The 
appeal was not made in vain, and let us not be unmindful 
of the employ and labor of that highly useful and respect- 
able portion of our fellow-citizens I have referred the 
House to. Let not their rights as citizens of this coun- 
try be overlooked, nor their services underrated by any 
act of ours. How far I have sustained the protective 
policy, and the interests of our manufactures, my votes 
will show, but I would not, by encouraging one great in- 
terest, destroy another. One would suppose, from remarks 
frequently made on this floor, that the received opinion 
is, that in Rhode Island there is but one interest; it is 
true that there is a greater interest in manufactures in that 
State than in any other, in proportion to its population or 
extent of territory; but there are some counties in that 
State in which there is not one manufacturing establish- 
ment-—-counties which are devoted exclusively to agricul- 
» tural and commercial pursuits; and Rhode Island is deep- 
“ly interested in the promotion of all the leading interests 
“of the country. 
<. It was not my intention to have entered at all into this 
debate, protracted as it has been, and tedious as it has 
now become; my colleague has fully and ably sustained 
one.of the interests of the State which we represent, and 
in favor of that I have been content to record my vote; 
and now, with one or two suggestions, must leave the 
subject. I would say to gentlemen who complain of the 
heavy charges upon goods imported, that, by striking out 
this section of the bill, they must necessarily increase 
those charges, because the more you tax the navigation 
of. the country, the greater must these charges be. The 
ship that-can be equipped and put in readiness for sea for 
$15,000, .can well afford to freight the goods of a foreign 
country at a less sum than the ship which costs $24,000 ; 
the additional freight must operate as an additional charge 
upon the goods, and conseqnently, according to the argu- 
inent.of the day, as an additional tax upon the consumer, 
To those gentlemen who are anxious to guard the revenue, 
Twonld say that these heavy burdens upon the ship owner 
will necessarily, and perhaps have done so, drive him to 
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a foreign country to complete the furniture and equipments 
of his ship. I might, Mr. Speaker, if time was not so 
precious, and our session near its close, dwell upon the 
importance of our navigation interest, and the necessity 
for its proper encouragement, as being the only means by 
which can be created the arms of our maritime power, 
the seamen of our country. But a word more, and I am 
done. I have been told by experienced and practical 
men that the ordinary wear and deterioration of a ship 
are such, that, at the end of several years from her first 
voyage, the costs of repairs are in the aggregate equal 
to the first cost. Then, sir, the whole investment, the 
whole capital, is sunk in that time; and I would ask, what 
other investment, what other interest, shares a similar fate? 
Compare the interest in a ship with that in houses, lands, 
goods, manufacturing establishments, and let the House 
determine which has the greatest claim for protection. 

Mr. APPLETON remarked, in reply to the inquiry of 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wick- 
LIFFE,] as to why there was any discrimination between 
the allowance to steamboats and that made by the bill to 
ships, that the greater portion of the American tonnage 
was employed in the foreign trade. It was therefore 
necessary to make the allowance to the shipping interest 
to enable them to compete successfully with the foreign 
ships; and when it was stated that the valie of the arti- 
cles used in steamboats, for the use of which these draw- 
backs were granted, amounted, in a vessel of a certain 
tonnage, to six hundred and forty-two dollars, whilst the 
cost of those duty paying articles used for ships would be 
upwards of seventeen hundred dollars, the House would see 
that the discrimination made was only in due and fair pro- 
portion, Mr. A. maintained the value of the shipping in- 
terest as a great national interest. It was so deemed by’ 
the British Government; and he read from a speech of the 
late Mr. Huskisson, in which he gave his opinions as to its 
value, and avowed distinctly “ that every relaxation of the 
laws of England should be made to support the interest of 
navigation,” as the paramount interest of every commercial 
conntry. When in order, Mr. A. intended to move, as an 
amendment to the provision inserted in the bill, that.no 
vessel should be entitled to drawbacks unless her cordage 
was of American manufacture. He was not in favor of the 
amendment, but was for adhering to the original section of 
the bill. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG congratulated the last speaker 
on the fact by which it appeared that he was now avow- 
edly an advocate for the principles of free trade, by the 
support which he was willing to give the shipping inte- 
rest. But, in the name of Heaven, Mr. C. would ask the 
gentleman, of what use were ships to a nation, if that nation 
was debarred, by an absurd system of commercial legisla- 
tion, from having trade to employ them? He went into 
various calculations to show the effect the American pro- 
tective system had upon the shipping interest, by which 
he undertook to. show that in 1789—1793, this country, 
with a population of about three millions, had a much 
larger proportion of shipping that she had now, with a 
population of thirteen millions. He maintained that, 
as an arm of national defence, the shipping interest ought 
to be our first care; and that, by our absurd system, we 
had not only enhanced the price of shipbuilding, to the 
great detriment of the country, but we were acting with 
perfect folly, on the one hand, in laying such heavy taxes 
on vessels, whilst with the other we were making lavish. 
appropriations annually of $500,000 to support the navi- 
gation system. The proposed drawback was altogether 
a miserable expedient for them to resort to; far better 
was it for them to abolish their system of taxes.. If they. 
did so, an immediate impulse would thereby be given to. 
trade. But, he said, he would vote for the amendment of, 
his colleague, although opposed to the system, because it 
was in itself a something to the shipping interest. 
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Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, advocated at considera- | try (he was then speaking, be it recollected, of the pa 


ble length the necessity of protection to the shipping in- 
terest. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. 
APPLETON, Mr. WICKLIFFE, and Mr. PEARCE, 

Mr. JARVIS said he did not rise to make a speech, but 
to answer an assertion from the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky, [Mr. Wicxtzrve, ] who spoke so positively, that it might 
be. really supposed he was acquainted with the subject. 
He’ said that the repeal of the duty on tonnage was more 
than an equivalent for all the duties paid upon articles 
consumed in shipbuilding. Now, the duty on tonnage 
was six cents per ton, paid once a year, on our coasting 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade, at every entry from 
a foreign port, which, by reference to our commercial 
tables, will be found equal to about once a year. The 
duties on articles used in shipbuilding were between six 
and seven dollars per ton; the interest on which alone, at, 
six dollars, would be thirty-six cents per year,’and, with 
the insurance, would be fifty-four cents, Thus, without 
calculating the original duty, or the duties on repairs, 
which would be annually more than fifty cents, the inte- 
rest and insurance alone which the merchant would have 
to pay on the enhanced value of his ship, in consequence 
of the duties, would be ninety cents per annum, which 
is just fifteen times the amount of the duty on tonnage, 
the repeal of which the gentleman from Kentucky con- 
sidered more than an equivalent for the whole amount of 
duties, 2 

` Mr. ADAMS observed that he was, really beginning to 
feel some alarm for the fate of the entire bill, from the 
numerous amendments that were hourly coming up, and 
some of them too from no very friendly hands; from 
_ those persons who, he was afraid, even if their amend- 
ments to the bill were carried, yet would vote against the 
bill itself. However discursive the themes which were 
brought into the argument; however gentlemen, when 
they had an opportunity, were desirous of mounting upon 
their favorite hobby, be it free trade or political econo- 
my, he felt it necessary to implore the House not to let 
themselves be worked into irritation by either the tone 
or the debates thus unnecessarily brought out, but to suf- 
fer with some patience, and not let their feelings be ope- 
rated upon to the prejudice of any valuable additions to 
the bill. He was charged, himself, with various amend- 
ments, which he hoped to have presented to their consi- 
aeration; and if they desired to have the bill perfected, 
he only wished for an opportunity to present those amend- 
ments, The arguments of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Wicxrrre} could be very briefly answered, but, in 
going into the subject, he only feared that with the well 
known power of argument for which the gentleman was 
80 peculiarly distinguished, he would consume an hour of 
their time in replying to him, [Mr. A.] He would, how- 
éver, even at that risk, now tell the gentleman that the 
section in the bill, so much contemned by him, was meant 
for the protection and encouragement of the most vital 
interest in the nation r it was for the protection of our na- 
vigation, of our shipping; it was to enable our ships to 
compete ‘abroad with the ships sf foreign Powers, but 
hore especially with the ships of the great naval Power, 
Great Britain, His colleague had read to them an ex- 
tract on the subject from the speech of the distinguished 
man whose influence upon the commercial policy of Eng- 
land was, and would be, more felt by his measures than 
that of any other man that had appeared on the stage for 
the last century. He regretted that he had not at pre- 


sent the other part of that individaal’s opinion to present, 


to the House unmutilated. But there was one part of it 
which he well recollected, and it was most applicable now 
to use it, in which that gentleman stated distinctly, when 


called upon to express his views as to the policy that|the very same principle, and give him ‘the p 


should be pursued, whenever the commerce of the coun- 


| 


mercial country, England) was about to conflict with 
other interests, he said “that the commercial interest 
should, in all cases, yield to the greater interest of navi- 
gation; to the shipping interest.” When the gentleman 
from Kentucky was enabled to say that a British steam- 
boat was ready to enter the waters of the Mississippi, and 
compete with the American steamboat on these waters, 
then he might say that the discrimination made between 
ships and steamboats is odious, but not till then. With 
all the friendship avowed by the gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky for the system of free trade, he rather believed 
that if he learned the fact that the British steamboats 
were navigating the Ohio, or other rivers near his district, 
that the House might expect to hear something else from 
him than a eulogium upon the doctrine of free trade. 
He [Mr. A.] might enter largely into discussion with 
him and others upon that subject, and upon political 
economy; but he had denied what would be to himself, 
at least, pleasure, to give his ideas on these subjects, as he 
was unwilling to consume the time of the House at this 
period of the session. 

With respect to the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York, he would not say that, possibly, the calcula- 
tions upon which it was founded were not made with much 
more mercantile and critical accuracy than the provision 
in the bill; nor would he say but that the proposition 
might be even more advantageous than the section in the _ 
bill, but non tali auxilio; that gentleman would permit him 
to state that he had not once voted with him on the ques- 
tions arising ‘under this bill, and his [Mr. pre voting 
-with him for that amendment might not benefit him, for 
the gentleman might not afterwards foel disposed to vote 
for the bill, He begged to state that the section which 
was then under discussion had formed no part of his bill 
originally: it had.come from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and was inserted in the bill, without having been 
discussed by the committee; and when gentlemen asked 
why there was any reason for the discrimination made, in 
addition to what he [Mr. A.] already stated on the sub- 
ject, he would say that he had no doubt that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had a very sufficient reason for in- 
serting steamboats at all in the bill, Mr. A., in placing it 
in the present bill, at his request, acted upon the princi- 
ple, that whatever bill to regulate the tariff could be 
expected to pass that House, it must first receive the sanc- 
tion of the Executive Department, be it ever so advanta- 
geons. He had no doubt, as he said before, that the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury had very particular reasons for 
making the discrimination, and he {Mr. A.] might, per- 
haps, give, as one of those reasons, the very same which 
the gentleman himself had given as a reason why the 
section was proposed in !respect to Pennsylvania, name- 
ly, that it was to bring in Kentucky. Mr. Å., after some 
further remarks in reply to Mr. Wickiirre, maintained 
that the principle of granting drawbacks for articles con- 
summed was sanctioned on the same principle that a law 
was passed to admit railroad iron—the object being the 
same, to promote the public benefits, and this was the 
principle upon which he supported it. 

Mr. C. P. WHITE observed, in reply to Mr. A., that he 
made the proposition, which he submitted to the House, 
in perfect good faith and sincerity, however it was that 
he had not voted for any of the amendments in-the tariff 
bill. The reason he had not done so was, that he was op- 
posed altogether to the whole protective system... He 
would take that opportunity to further state that, asthe 
honorable gentleman had given them an anecdote of ® 
distinguished individual to show that the interests of com- 
merce shonld bend—yield to those of navigation, all he 
[Mr. W.] wished, was, that the gentleman would apply 
eft of it, 
dl give way 
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and that was, that manufactures should eq 
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to navigation. 
against what was called the American system, and to 
illustrate its effects upon the tonnage of the country. 
He said that the tonnage of the United States in 1806 
was 1,208,785, in 1830 was 1,160,977, which showed 
distinctly and conclusively that, with an increasing popu- 
lation, from the dates mentioned, of nearly 6,000,000, 
there was not an addition to the tonnage of more than 
fifty-odd thousand tons. 

Mr. W. here entered into a comparative examination 
of the tonnage of the United States and of Great Britain, 
at different periods, in reference to the operation of the 
tariff of 1824, &c. &c. with respect to his amendment: 
he concluded by saying it was founded on a more just 
principle than that contained in the bill, and, if it pre- 
yailed, he would, from that reason, be more likely to vote 
for the bill than he would with the other amendment, 
‘which was in such a shape as that he culd not sanction. 
He demanded the yeas and nays on the amendment 
which he had moved. The question was- then put there- 
on, and decided in the negative—yeas 64, nays 111. 

The question was then put on the amendment moved 
by Mr, ALEXANDER, as above stated, and decided as fol- 
lows: yeas 87, nays 87. ; 

Before the decision was announced, Mr. BOON rose, 
and changed his vote from the affirmative to the negative, 
upon which there were. some other counter-changes, and 
the vote being then announced eighty-six to eighty-eight, 


the motion to strike out the tenth section was declared to- 


be negatived. 

Mr. CRAWFORD moved to strike out the 5th 6th, 
and 7th items of the second section, and so much of the 
Sth as relates to iron and steel wire; also, all of the 9th 
item, except such as relates to square wire for umbrellas ; 
also, all of the 10th item, except that which relates to 
saddlery, coach and harness furniture, and common tin- 
ned and japanned saddlery; also, to strike out the 1ith 
item. : 

Mr, C. briefly remarked that his object was simply to 
leave the articles comprised in these items tọ be subject 
to the present rate of duty. f 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, requested him to with- 
draw his motion, to enable him to move an amendment in 
relation to woollens. f 

Mr. CRAWFORD declined, and demanded 
and nays on his motion, 

Mr. ADAMS said that the recent vote which had taken 
place admonished them that it was necessary for the 
friends of American industry to adhere to one another. 
He wished to propose an amendment. somewhat similar to 
. the one contemplated by his colleague, [Mr. Barxs,] which 

he deemed of the very first importance to the bill. He 
‘would read the resolutions of the Legislature of the gen- 
'! Heman’s own State, and ask him, what was the advice of 

< that State? What was the law emphatically laid down? 
Andhe would not add a word more. 

“Be it further resolved, That Pennsylvania cannot con- 
sent to an abandonment of the Protective system.” That 
was the law of Pennsylvania, God grant that it be the 
law of this House! Again: “We view the American sys- 
tem asa whole, which requires the united and concen- 
- trated efforts of all its friends to resist attacks that may 
be made‘on it in detail, and no effort should be made to 
purstie One part at the expense of anbther.” Mr. A. read 
other parts of the resolves. — 

“Mr. CRAWFORD, in answer to this appeal, said he 
did not feel inclined to withdraw his motion, as the other 
motions could be made as well after the fate of his was de- 
cided-as: before. . He: was not conscious of deserting any 
of the interests of American industry, and could not ac- 
quiesce,. therefore, in the correctness of the application 
of these resolutions to him. f i 

The motion of Mr. C. was negatived—yeas 57, nays 110. 


the yeas 


Mr. W. proceeded to argue at some length. Mr. 


REED, of New York, moved..a reconsideration of 
the vote by which Mr. ALExanpeR’s motion to strike ‘out 
the tenth section.of the bill was negatived. one 

Mr. CLAY moved a call of the House... < 70 

Mr. HOFFMAN. demanded the. yeas and nays on the 
motion for the call; which were:ordered; and the House 
having sustained the call, 186: members answered to their 
names. After which, further.proceedings in the call were 
suspended, - FUER eit as : ` 

Mr. CARSON moved to:suspend the rule, to enable him 
to submit a motion that the Hause should. take a recess 
from four to five o'clock. ‘The motion was negatived. 

The question was then put on the motion tojreconsider ; 
upon which the vote stood—yeas.94 nays 94. - 

The SPEAKER having given his.casting vote in the 
affirmative, the motion. to reconsider was decided in the 
affirmative. Upon which, . ; busses 

Mr. ADAMS moved that the House reconsider the, vote 
by which the. amendment of. Mr. Warre, of New York, 
was negatived. This. motion. was..negatived—yeas 82, 
nays 100.. 2 oot l 

The question was then. put upon. the; motion which: the 
House had decided to. reconsider, viz. to: strike out the 
tenth section of the bill;.and it wasa second time nega- 
tived—yeas 93, nays 97. o o en o0 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, then moved an amend- 
ment, which was, in substance, to provide that a drawback 
be paid on the iron used in all.implements. of domestic 
husbandry, ploughs, chains, axes, &c., in support of which 
he made a few observations. Mr, T. demanded the yeas 
and nays on his motion; which were ordered, and the 
amendment was negatived—yeas 42, nays 135, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Robert Allen, John S. Barbour, Robert 
W. Barnwell, Daniel L. Barringer, James Bates, John T. 
Bergen, Laughlin Bethune, James Blair, Joseph Bouck, 
Churchill C. Cambreleng, Clement. ©.:Clay, Augustine S. 
Clayton, Richard Coke, jr. Henry. W. Conner, Warren. R. 
Davis, John M. Felder, William Fitzgerald, Thomas F. 
Foster, Nathan Gaither, William F. Gordon, John K. Grif- 
fin, William Hall, Joseph M. Harper, Albert G. Hawes, 
Micajah T., Hawkins, Daniel Jenifer, Henry G» Lamar, 
Joseph Lecompte, Dixon H, Lewis, Samuel W. Mardis, 
John Y. Mason, George McDuffie; James McKay, Thomas 
R. Mitchell, William T. Nuckolls, Franklin E. Plummer, 
Abraham Rencher, Nathan Soule, Jesse Speight, Wiley 
Thompson, Daniel Wardwell, Richard H. Wilde.—42. 

NAYS.—Messrs. John Q.. Adams, Mark Alexander, 
Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, Robert Allison, John Ander- 
son, Nathan Appleton; William S. Archer, William Arm- 
strong, Thomas D. Arnold, William’ H. Ashley, William 
Babcock, John Banks, Noyes Barber;.Isaac.C..Bates; John 
Blair, G. N. Briggs, J. Brodhead, J. C. Brodhead, John C. 
Bucher, H. A. Bullard, George Burd, Tristam Burges, T. 
Chandler, Joseph W. Chinn, Rufus. Choate, Nathaniel H. 
Claiborne, L. Condict, S. Condit, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Richard M. Cooper, Thomas, Corwin, Robert. Craig, . J. 
H. Crane, Thomas H. Crawford, William Creighton, Jr., 
Henry Daniel, Thomas. Davenport, John Davis, Charles 
Dayan, Henry A. S.. Dearborn, Harmar Denny,. Lewis 
Dewart, Philip Doddridge, Joseph Duncan, William. W. 
Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, James Findlay, James Ford, John Gil- 
more, George Grennell, jr., Thomas H. Hall, Joseph Him- 
mons, James L. Hodges, Wiliam Heister, Michael Hof- 
man, William Hogan, Benjamin C. Howard, Thomas: H. 
Hughes, Jabez W.. Huntington, Peter Ihrie, jr.,. Ralph I. 
Ingersoll, William W. Irvin, Jacob C. Isacks, Freeborn 
G. Jewett, Richard M. Johnson, Caye Johnson, Edward 
Kavanagh, Joseph G.. Kendall, William Kennon, Adam 
King, John King, Henry, King, Garret Y. Lansing, Hum- 
phrey H. Leavitt, James Lent, Robert P- Letcher, Joel 
K. Mann, Thomas A. Marshall, Lewis Maxwell, Jonathan 


McCarty, Robert McCoy, Rufus Melntire, Thomas M. T. 
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McKennan, Charles F. Mercer, John J. Milligan, Henry 
A. Muhlenberg, Thomas Newton, John M. Patton, Dutee 
J. Pearce, Edmund H. Pendleton, Job Pierson, Nathaniel 
Pitcher, James K. Polk, David Potts, jr., James F. Ran- 
dolph, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, John J. Roane, Eras- 
tus Root, William Russel, Benedict I. Semmes, Augustine 
H. Shepperd, William Slade, Samuel A. Smith, Isaac 
Southard, John S. Spence, William Stanberry, James Stan- 
difer, Andrew Stewart, William L. Storrs, Joel B. Suth- 
erland, John W. Taylor, Francis Thomas, Philemon Tho- 
mas, John Thomson, Phineas L. Tracy, Joseph Vance, S. 
F. Vinton, Aaron Ward, George C. Washington, John G. 
Watmough, Samuel J. Wilkin, Grattan H. Wheeler, Eli- 
sha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, 
Edward D. White, Lewis Williams, John T. H. Worth- 
ington, Ebenezer Young—135. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, moved to strike out “on 
mits, gloves, bindings, blankets, hosiery, and carpets and 
carpetings, twenty-five per centum, except Brussels car- 
peting, which shall be at fifty cents the square yard, in- 
grained at forty-five cents the square yard, and Venctian 
carpeting at twenty-two and a half cents the square yard.” 

Mr. B. said if the amendment he proposed should be 
adopted, the bill would admit the coarse woollens and blan- 
kets used by the laboring population of the South, upon pay- 
ing a duty of five per cent only, and remit the other woollen 
cloths with carpetings, satinets, &c. to the act of 1828, 
leaving them with the protection which the law now affords 
them. As his colleague’s [Mr. Davis] amendment had 
failed, he had been induced to offer this, if possible to make 
the bill in this feature of it more acceptable. Due allow- 
ance being made for the increased price paid for the raw 
material, and all the advantages and disadvantages of the 
bill balanced, it does not now afford an effective protec- 
tion exceeding twenty-five per cent. atthe utmost. This, 
in his judgment, would be ruinous to the great manufactur- 
ing and agricultural interest—utterly so. While he was 
willing to make concession, and did make it, he could not, 
and would not consent to this sacrifice; and his vote upon 
the bill would depend upon some change in this part of it, 
He said he would not detain the House, but he wished the 
yeas and nays taken upon his amendment. 

Mr. ADAMS advocated the adoption of this amendment 
as necessary, in order to make the present bill consistent, 
and in consequence of the increase of duty given upon 
wool, without a corresponding increase of protection on 
the manufactured article. 

' The amendment was negatived—yeas 85, nays 102. 

Mr. ROOT, of New York, said he had an amendment 
to propose, to make the ton weight be rated at two thou- 
sand pounds all over the United States, in conformity to 
the laws of many of the States. Mr. R. had modified it to 
meet objections that had been made, that the chan 
would cause an increase of duty, by providing that in all 
vases where articles were rated for duty by the ton, the 
collector of the customs should be authorized to make a 
reduction in the duty, in the proportion of 12 to 100. The 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARSON then moved the following amendment, (of 
similar import to the one offered by Mr. THompson, of 
Georgia, but rating the drawback at ten dollars per ton,) 
viz. add to the tenth section the following clause: “ And 
in consideration of the duties imposed on the several arti- 
cles used in the construction of farming utensils and imple- 
ments of husbandry, there be allowed a drawback of ten 
dollars per ton on all imported iron which may be con- 
verted into axes, ploughs, adzes, drawing knives, cutting 
knives, stickles or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, shovels, 
steelyards, and scalebeams, socket chisels, vices, and screws 
of iron, called woodscrews, iron axletrees, and upon all 
other articles used or necessary for the cultivation of the 
soil; and such drawback shall be paid to the blacksmiths 
or mechanics who convert the same into the said articles 


of husbandry, &c. under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. C. supported his 
amendmentas a benefit as much due to the farming interest, 
as any of the other amendments proposed by the friends of 
the American system were necessary to those other inte- 
rests. His object was, in a word, to see if the conduct of 
the friends of the whole American system was not a farce; 
a sheer humbug. If it was not, he should be undeceived 
by their supporting his amendment, and supporting the 
agricultural interests of the country. After some further 
remarks, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, and said he had voted for the 
amendment of the member from Georgia, and he would 
support this as a means of relieving the farmers indirectly, 
when it could not be done directly. 

Mr. STEWART inquired if the provision was made for 
the drawback on foreign or domestic iron; or how the 
blacksmith in Ohio, &c. who worked the iron, was to get 
his drawback. Was he to come to the seaports, or how ? 

After some brief remarks from Mr. VANCE, who ably 
contended that the agriculture of the West was as much, 
if not more benefited by the protection given to the manu- 
facturers, than the inhabitants of the New England States 
were, by the market created by the diversion of Eastern 
industry to manufactures; and a remark or two from Mr. 
ADAMS, that however anxious gentlemen professed to be 
to get through with the bill, yet that they were acting 
rather inconsistently in wasting so much time in the recep- 
tion of amendments of a character which, although caleu- 
lated no doubt, as was intended, as a piece of satire, and 
was a good joke for once, yet in the repetition became 
rather “ stale, flat, and unprofitable ”— 

Mr. CARSON retorted, and said that the refusal to pro- 
tect the farmers, whilst the interests of the wealthy manu- 

facturer were attended to, made the whole tariff proceed- 
ing a piece of inconsistency, to which charge he consi- 
dered the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts as 
liable as any body else. After some other remarks, 

The House having refused to order the yeas and nays 
on the amendment, the question was taken on the amend- 
ment of Mr. C., and decided in the negative—yeas 38, 
nays 124. 

Mr. ADAMS then obtained the floor, and handed in 
some amendments which he proposed to offer in relation 
to woollens ; but before they were read by the clerk, 

Mr. BURGES moved an adjournment of the House. 

Mr. McDUFFIE demanded the yeas and nays thereon, 
which were ordered ; and 

The motion for adjournment prevailed. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27. 
The resolution submitted by Mr. Boow, for an adjourn- 


ge | ment of Congress, modified by him to be on the 5th July, 


was taken up, and after several motions for the previous 
question, and after a call of the House, was rejected— 
yeas 90, nays 96, 

The House then, on motion of Mr. BRANCH, suspend- 
ed the rule, in order to take up navy bills lying on the 
table for a third reading. They were all passed, with the 
exception of the bill making an appropriation for the con- 
struction of two steam batteries; which was rejected 
yeas 74, nays 99. i 

The St. Francis Road Company Bill was also, on its 
third reading, rejected—yeas 73 nays 87. [On the follow- 
ing day the vote was reconsidered, and the bill postponed. ] 

The House then took up the consideration of the bill 
to regulate : 

THE TARIFF. 


The question recurring on the following araendments 
proposed by Mr. Anas, viz. To increase the duty in 
the bill, on mits, gloves, bindings, blankets, hosiery, and 
carpets and carpeting, from twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
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ad valorem. To increase the duty on Brussels carpeting | can system, not to suffer themselves to be affected by either 
from fifty cents the square yard to sixty-three: to reduce | the mine or the storm of their opponents, but to walk on 
the duty on Ingrain carpeting from forty-five, by striking | firmly, steadily, and unitedly to their object. If they did 
out the word “ five,” to forty, and to include in the same | so, he had no fears but that they would speedily have the 
rovision with the ingrain the Venetian carpeting, which | bill ordered to be engrossed for its third reading, and there 
F would then be good reason to hope, notwithstanding the 
tone of despondency with which they were occasionally 


was rated at twenty-two and a half cents the square yard. 

“My. ADAMS said that his object in proposing these 2 
favored by some of the gentlemen of the South, that the 
friends of the system would even have the benefit of some 


amendments was to make the bill consistent with itself, 
of their votes in support of it, For, notwithstanding all 


‘and thereby to give to the manufacturer of woollens a 
that they had heard respecting that portion of the country, 


corresponding protection to that which was already se- 
he did not doubt that, when the final question of passing the 
bill came up; when the question would assume this shape, 


cured by the House to the grower of the raw material. 

He deemed these amendments of extreme importance ; 
“ Will you say Ay, or will you say No, to the present re- 
duction. of the taxes under which the people, your own 


and if they were, as he trusted they would be, adopted, 

from what had passed in the debate on the bill for the last 
constituents, labor?” he rather thought they would not 
say “No” to such a question. And it should be recol- 


three days, he was induced to have great hopes that the 

pill would be in such a shape that a majority would be 
lected that this remission would not be a distant opera- 
tion, upon which they will be called on to vote, A section 


found in the House who would be decidedly in favor of 

sending it perfected to the Senate. He had great hopes 

that this would be the case, because it appeared, by various 

decisions within these three days past, that there were in| was in the bill, and one which he (Mr. A.) meant to have 
extended, by which it would be in the power of the holder 

of any goods subject to the former high duties to receive 

all the benefit arising from the reduction of the duties, for 


the House at least one hundred members who proved by 
their conduct and by their votes that they were sincerely 

all the stock they should have on hands, by entering it 
subject to the low duties. So that the question being, he 


and earnestly desirous for the passage of the bill—a bill 
repeated, thus to be put to the Southern members: “ Will 


which, when passed, would in its operation relieve the 
people of this country from fall six to eight, or. possibly 
ten millions of dollars annually levied on them for taxes. 

you vote for a bill by which from one-third to one-half of 
the taxes are to be repealed?” “ Will you reduce those 
taxes which you say are now a great oppression upon 


It was a matter of great satisfaction to him to have to 

observe that whilst there was such a number so disposed to 
you?” or, “ Will you say No, and for no other reason 
than that the remission is not as much as you would desire 


act, they were equally determined that the remission of 
this taxation should be done without impairing the great 

to have?” he asked plainly, could they feel themselves 
jnstified in refusing this, and for such reasons, or even for 


principle for which he had contended, of protection to the 
the further reason that the reduction should not be made 


industry of this country. He felt no doubt, therefore, 
upon such articles as they would have preferred to have 


while that number were true to their principles, that 

they would be able to send the bill, and very shortly too, 
had it on? Surely he might venture to predict that they 
would not even hesitate on the matter. He did not wish 


to the Senate; and though it might not be the best possi- 
ble that could be framed, for he did not think it was the 
to occupy more of their time than to repeat: his first 
amendment and its object, as already detailed. 


best, but rather thought it might be made much more 
beneficial, yet, if the amendments he had proposed should 
Mr. SPEIGHT said he had not, hitherto, taken any 
part in the discussion on the general subject.involved in 


be adopted, he was prepared to state that then he, for one, 

would vote for it. But if it should so happen, and con- 

trary to his expectations, that they should be rejected, he S L } 

could not make the same declaration as to his future con- | this bill; nor did he wish to take up the time of the House 

duct with respect to the bill, and he could most assuredly | now in doing so, rather wishing to have it brought to as 

say the same for his colleagues, whose feelings were such, | speedy a termination as possible. He could not, how- 
ever, refrain from observing that he looked on the amend- 
ments now presented to the house by the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as testing the great principle 


that, even if the amendments prevailed, he could not say 

that they would be satisfied with the bill. He, however, 

trusted that they would, in case of their adoption, be 

satisfied with it, for it contained two great principles, | maintained throughout the entire bill, and to which, apart 
from his objections to it on the score of its unconstitution- 
ality, he was decidedly opposed—he meant its unequal 
operation upon the poor and upon the rich. Every candid 


which of themselves would, and ought, like charity, to 

cover a multitude of sins, The first was, that by it there 
man would acknowledge that it grinds down the laboring 
classes, and to those persons in the humbler walks of 


was a remission of the taxes to an amount nearly of one- 
life gives no relief whatever. Would not, he asked, 


.. third of what was now levied; and the second was that 
. these taxes will have been remitted without in the slightest 
“degree impairing the principle of the protection that it 

its effects be most felt by them? He instanced the pro- 

vision made as to the duty on blankets, which, more than 

most others, would bear hard, particularly hard on those 


was the duty of the country to give to their domestic in- 
“dustry. He freely acknowledged that part of yesterday’s 
of his constituents who earned their bread by the sweat of 
their brow. Mr. S. argued forcibly and at considerable 


proceedings had filled him with great alarm as to the ul- 

timate fate of the bill in this House. He had considered 
length against the protective system generally, and its 
ruinous effects on the South, and said it could not have 


it in most imminent danger, for it had been then assaulted 

and subjected to the double operation of the mine and 
been sanctioned by the House but for a combination, which 
was made by its supporters, who, to effect their object, did 


the storm. A particular interest (the shipping) had been 
the object of attack, and it was one which was peculiarly 

not scruple to hold out lures that they would include in 
the operation of their system many articles in which the 


interesting to a portion of the country upon whom the 

sins'of the bill were to be visited. The scene that was 
States happened to have direct interests. Louisiana had 
her protection on sugar; Pennsylvania her protection on 


presented when it was sought to destroy the protection 

given to that interest by a direct attack, was well de- 

scribed in the resolutions of the Pennsylvania Legislature ect 

as that species of assault by which the protective system | iron; the Northern and maritime districts of the country 
had the boon given by the tenth section to shipping ; and 
thus, and thus only, were they able to uphold it; and this 
all at the expense of the South—at the expense particularly 


would be assailed, and to it that interest had well nigh 

fallen a victim, his favorite number of one hundred having 
of the agricultural interest, whom they would not deign 
to receive into their protection, for they had refused to 


on that occasion fallen short. He now adverted to these 
circumstances solely to entreat those members who had al- 
ready shown that they were desirous to uphold the Ameri- 
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give to that class a small relief when bis colleague [Mr. 
Carson] had proposed an amendment, which went to 
give them only avery small share, and to which they 
were as much and as justly entitled as any other class. in 
the community. © = ` i 

Mr. JENIFER regretted to have heard from the honora- 
ble member from Massachusetts that he had some doubts, 
even if thèse amendments were passed, that they would 
vote for the bill, because they did not get higher rates 
fixed for those interests in which they were interested. 
They might, to be sure, refuse to do so; but if they did 
do 80, let them take that responsibility upon themselves. 
Mr. J. demanded the yeas and nays, which being ordered, 
the question was taken on the motion to strike out twenty- 
five and insert thirty, which was negatived—yeas 90, nays 
94; after which, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG rose, and moved to reconsider the 
vote of yesterday, concerning the allowance to navigation. 
He had ascertained that, if that provision remained in the 
bill, it would lose more than thirty votes, upon constitu- 
tional grounds, no matter what form the bill should ulti- 
mately assume. He was willing to assume any responsi- 
bility but that of defeating a measure so important to the 
harmony of the Union. He felt it to be his imperative 
duty to respect the constitutional objections of those who 
were anxious to vote for the measure. . 

Mr. EVANS inquired if such a motion could be in order, 
there having been already a reconsideration on the same 
vote. l 
The SPEAKER replied in the afirmative. 

Mr, ADAMS inquired if he was correct in supposing 
that the Chair, after a motion to reconsider this subject 
had been already decided, and in the affirmative, after 
which it was rejected by the House—thus twice rejected, 
had said that it was again in order to move a reconsidera- 
tion, If so, he also inquired, was the power to reconsider 
to go on ad infinitum ? 

The SPEAKER replied that he had decided so from the 
state in which this motion was presented. The gentleman, 
however, might appeal from his decision. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that, if this latitude of making 
motions to reconsider was to go on, other consequences 
might follow that gentlemen were not aware of. He, too, 
might ask the House to reconsider some votes, and submit 
motion after motion. He had hoped, after the professions 
made. by some gentlemen of their earnest desire to get 
through with the bill, that he would have been permitted 
to: perfect the bill which he had in charge, and that he 
would not have been interrupted, as he had been, until he 
had proposed all those amendments which were deemed 
necessary to the bill. 

The SPEAKER said that these remarks were not in 
order, nor was the honorable member entitled to the floor, 
unless he rose to appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS did appeal from the decision, and would 
submit to the House whether, by any rule of the House, 
as there had been already one motion for reconsideration 
of this motion made and decided, there could be a second 
motion put: ‘the rule expressly stated once. He would 
take that opportunity to say, in reply to the observation of 
the gentleman from New York, (Mr. CAMBRELENG,] who 
said that thirty votes would be lost to the bill if the tenth 
section was retained in it, that there would be at least forty 
lost if it was stricken out. 

The point of order was debated at length by Mr. CLAY, 
Mr. DODDRIDGE, Mr. MERCER, Mr. WICKLIFFE, Mr. 
CONDICT, of New Jersey, Mr. VINTON, and Mr. 
WAYNE, until Mr. SPEIGHT put an end to the discus- 
sion, by moving the previous question. The yeas and nays 
were demanded on this motion by Mr. ADAMS; and the 
motion for the previous question having been seconded, and 


the ‘question on the appeal put, the House sustained the| 


decision of the Chair—yeas 98, nays 83. 


The question being stated to be on the reconsideration, 

Mr. E, EVERETT moved a call of the House; which 
motion was negatived, and the question of reconsideration 
was then put, and carried—yeas 97, nays 91. 

So the House agreed to reconsider the vote; upon which 

Mr. WHITE moved an amendment, in substance, to 
strike out of the tenth section the provisions made therein 
for. drawbacks, and insert, in. lieu thereof, that there be 
paid an amount equal to three-fourths of the duty paid on 
all the imported hemp, sail duck, iron, and copper, used in 
the construction and fitting out of ships owned by Ameri- 
can citizens, and subject to such further regulations as 
should be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SEMMES moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the former amendment of Mr. Wurrs was negatived. 

Mr. CLAY objected to this motion as out of order. 

The SPEAKER decided that it was not in order. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE concurred in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS was surprised at this decision, after the 
recent one that had been made. 

The CHAIR explained the distinction upon which he 
founded his decision. 

Mr. ADAMS said he felt bound to appeal from the de- 
cision, and at the same time said it was not from any dis- 
respect, but he wished, as it appeared there: was some in- 
consistency in the two decisions, to have the practice 
settled by two votes of the House, by yeas and nays, 

The subject of order was a second time discussed at 
length, until 

Mr. STEWART moved the previous question; but 
which he withdrew at the request of 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, who remarked that as he 
had thought the first decision made by the Chair to be de- 
cidedly wrong, so he thought he was now decidedly right ; 
and he was induced to request his colleague [Mr. Anams,] 
who he believed agreed with him in opinion, to withdraw 
his appeal, and suffer the business to progress, 

Mr. ADAMS assented, and the question being put on re- 
considering the motion of Mr. Warre to amend the tenth 
section, as stated, it was negatived—yeas 66, nays 118, 

The question then recurring, being on reconsidering the 
question to strike out-the tenth section of the bill, 

Mr, E. EVERETT observed that this subject having been 
decided upon only the day before, in a very full House, he 
was induced, from the small number of members that were 
now present, to move a call of the House, and to demand 
the yeas and nays thereon. 

Mr. ADAMS reminded the House that there were one 
hundred and ninety members present when the former 
vote was taken; and if the subject was to be fairly met, 
the call should be seconded. í 

The yeas and nays being ordered, 

Mr. J. W. TAYLOR said that he was as willing as any 
man to sit at his post in order to bring the subject before 
the House to a close. But he had witnessed that every 
day at this hour (then near three o'clock) there was 
one or two hours generally wasted in motions for calls of 
the House, and proceedings thereon, in consequence of 
the absence of members at the dinner hours. He thought 
it was better for them at once to agree to take a recess 
until four o’clock, that the rest of the members might get 
their dinners, and then return to their business, He asked 
for the unanimous consent of the House to a motion to 
that effect. et aes 

Several members objected, but the House having sus- 
pended the rule to enable Mr. T. to submit a motion that 
the House take a recess until four o'clock, it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 112, nays 45. Se 

And the House took a recess accordingly. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The question being on striking out the ten 
of the bill, Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays there- 


“merit. 
*; ‘other article in the whole tariff. But, as the amendment 
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on;. which being taken, stood as follows: yeas 99, nays 97. 
So the tenth section was stricken out. 

Mr. VERPLANCK said that as the House had just 
stricken out the part of the bill which held out a protec- 
tion to the navigating interest, he considered it his duty, 
ag some compensation, to propose an amendment reinstat- 
ing the duty on sail duck as it had stood under the act of 24. 
He therefore moved to strike out after the word “sail 
duck” the words “ten cents the square yard,” and insert 
“fifteen per cent. ad valorem.” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said a few words in opposition to this 
amendment, and demanded the yeas and nays; which be- 
ing taken, stood as follows: yeas 98, nays 94. 

So the amendment of Mr. VerPLANCK was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNER then moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the thirteenth section, which provides that after the 3d 
of March, 1883, in calculating the rates of duties, the 
pound sterling shall be considered and taken as of the 
value of four dollars and eighty cents. He apprehended 
great difficulty at the custom-houses in some of the States 
from such a change, and suspected that the effect would be 
cunningly to slide in an additional per centage on the duty. 

: The question being taken, the amendment was rejected 
—yeas 79, nays 114. 

Mr. BOON now demanded the previous question, but 
the motion was not seconded. 

Mr. MARSHALL now offered an amendment in the 
duty on cotton bagging; to strike out three and a half 

cents per square yard, and insert four cents; and then to 
add the words “without regard to the weight or width of 
the article.” And also to raise the duty on unmanutac- 
tured hemp from thirty-five dollars to forty dollars. 

On the request of a member, the question was divided. 

The question was first put on the last part of the amend- 
ment, viz. that in relation to hemp, and agreed to—yeas 
98, nays 93. 

The residue of the amendment was also divided; and 
the question being on inserting four cents per square yard, 

Mr. ALLAN stated that the duty at present was five 
cents; reducing it to four would take off twenty per cent. 
There was also a bounty on Scotch bagging, equal to three 
cents. The protection, therefore, would be but one cent 
a yard, 

Tir CONNER opposed the amendment, referred to 
the small extent of the Union in which the article was 
manufactured, and said that his constituents preferred the 
Scotch bagging so much, as always to buy it when it could 
be had. 

Mr. ALLAN replied, and insisted upon the excellence 
of the article, and the importance of protecting the 


manufacture. 


Mr. LETCHER said that this bagging had at least one 
It had produced more good speeches than any 


would not greatly add to the protection, he advised his 
colleague to withdraw it. 

‘Mr, MARSHALL refused to do so; and after some fur- 
ther conversation, the question was taken on the amend- 
ment, and decided in the negative—yeas 96, nays 100. 

“The remaining member of the amendment was then, 
after'a few remarks in explanation from Mr. MARSHALL, 
agreed to—yeas 100, nays not counted. 

Mr, ADAMS now repeated the motion which he had 
made last evening, a decision on which had” been super- 
seded by the course since pursued, (of which he com- 
plained;)-it was to amend the bill in that part of it which 
relates to woollens, and which then read as follows: ‘On 
mits, gloves, binding, blankets, hosiery, and carpets and 
carpeting, twenty-five per cent., except Brussels carpet- 
ing, which shall be at fifty cents the square yard, in- 
gtained carpeting at forty-five cents the square yard, and 
Venetian carpeting at twenty-two and a half cents the 
square pard ; and except blankets, the value whereof at the 


3 


place from whence exported shall not exceed seventy-five 
cents, the duty to be levied upon which sball be five. per 
cent. ad valorem; on flannels, baizes, coach laces, thirty- 
five per cent.; and upon all other manufactures of wool, 
or of which wool is a component part, and on ready made 
clothing, fifty per cent.” 

So as to read, “On mits, &c., except Brussels carpet- 
ing, which shali be at sixty-three cents the square yard ; 
ingrained and Venetian carpeting at forty cents the square 
yard; and except blankets, &c.; on flannels and baizes, 
sixteen cents the square yard; on coach laces, thirty-five 
per cent.; and upon all other maaufactures of wool, or of 
which wool is a component part, and on ready made 
clothing, thirty-five per cent.” f 

The question having been divided, it was first. put on 
striking out fifty cents, and inserting sixty-three cents the 
square yardon Brussels carpeting. 

Mr. ADAMS observed that this was a part of the same 
system of equalizing duties which had been pursued in 
constructing the whole bill. The duties on woollen yarn 
having been raised, it was just that the duties on this 
species of manufacture which was made from that yarn 
should also be increased. He quoted, in support of the 
amendment, from a recent work published at New York, 
(the title of which our reporter did not hear.) 

Mr. WATMOUGH supported the amendment, and re- 
ferred, in support of it, to the report of a very distinguish- 
ed body in Philadelphia. He concluded some remarks 
which, owing to the great noise and confusion in the 
House, could scarcely be heard, by observing that should 
the amendment be rejected, one of the most admirable 
manufacturing institutions in all the conntry must be pros- 
trated, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH also advocated the amendment, and 
referred to the state of this branch of manufacture as it 
existed in two establishments within his own district. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that the bill had reduced the 
duty on raw wool, such as was used in carpeting, to al- 
most nothing; and it was fair that the duty on the fabric 
should be reduced proportionably. The duty, as it now 
stood in the bill, was almost prohibitory; the aggregate 
protection amounted to about one hundred and twenty 
per cent, ; and yet the manufacturers were not satisfied, 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts now wished to 
raise it still higher. 

Mr. BARRINGER now observing that, should the 
House sit a week longer on this bill, they would still con- 
tinue to have new amendments to it offered continually, 
moved the previous question. 

The motion was negatived—yeas 71, nays 93. 

Mr. WATMOUGH observed, in reply to Mr. CAMBRE- 
LENG, that in the making of Brussels carpeting none of the 
coarse wool to which the gentleman’s remarks applied, 
was used; none but the finest wool entered into the fabric. 

Mr. McDUFFIE did not wish the House to act without 
further light; and desired to be informed from some prac- 
tical source what was the cost of Brussels, ingrain, and 
Venetian carpeting, that the House might know what duty 
ad valorem they were asked to impose. 

Mr. INGERSOLL replied that the cost, in France, of 
Brussels carpeting was one hundred and twenty-six cents 
the square yard; and of ingrain and Venetian carpeting, 
sixty-five cents. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he had. a letter from a gentleman 
in Boston, which stated that the cost abroad of ingraix 
was from forty-six to fifty-nine cents, but of the common- 
est sort it was forty cents. At this rate, the duty’ would 
be on the coarser kinds ninety-four per cent., on the finer 
seventy per cent. He took it for granted the Venetian 
carpeting was of a coarser description than ingrain. 

Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman was talking about in- 
grain carpeting, while the amendment had to do with 
Brussels. As to ingrain, his amendment proposed to re“ > 
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duce, not to increase, the. duty. Brussels carpeting at 
Baltimore was at oné dollar and sixty-two cents the square 
yard, and it was quoted as an extraordinary degree of 
cheapness, that it had, in one case, sold at one dollar and 
twenty-seven cents.. | 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said at that rate the duty would 
be fifty per cènt. ad valorem. 

Mr. WATMOUGH said the duty, instead of being nine- 
ty-four per cent. as had been supposed by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurrix,] was but fifty-nine 
per cent, 

Mr. McDUFFIE repeated the information he had re- 
ceived from Boston. It came from Mr. Benjamin Wins- 
low, a gentleman of high mercantile standing. 

Mr. ADAMS said the question was on Brussels carpet- 
ing, and demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said there were three qualities of Brus- 
sels carpeting, one of which cost one dollar and twenty- 
eight cents, another one dollar, and a third sort cost only 
eighty-nine cents, The duties on carpetings were badly 
arranged ; the heaviest tax fell on that used by the poorer 
people, and the lightest on that consumed by the wealthy. 

The question being taken, the amendment was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 98, nays 92, 

The question was next on the second item of the amend- 
ment, viz, to make the duty on Venetian and ingrain car- 
peting alike, fixing both at forty cents the square yard, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the amendment, which 
went to raise the proposed duty on Venetian carpeting 
from twenty-two cents to forty cents. The gentleman had 
said, that the amendment proposed to reduce the duty on 
ingrain, is true; but at forty cents the duty would not be 
reduced below the tariff of ’28, although the duty on the 
coarse wool was almost taken off. The gentleman, he 
presumed, would not say in this case, as he had about the 
Brussels carpeting, that no coarse wool was used in the 
manufacture. 

Mr. ADAMS replied that he should say so. No coarse 
wool was employed; none of that from which the duty 
had been removed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG inquired what was the price of the 
wool used in this sort of carpeting. i 

Mr, ADAMS said he could not say precisely; but he! 
took it for granted, from the information he had received, | 
that none of the sort below eight cents a pound was em- | 
ployed. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he should take nothing 
granted on that floor: he called for proof. 

Mr. ADAMS said he had letters to show that none of 
the free wool was used, and he would endeavor to lay his 
hand upon them. ; 

(While Mr, A, was looking in his drawer,) 

Mr. ELLSWORTH inquired at what rate the Secretary 
of the Treasury had put these carpetings. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said at twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. CARSON thereupon moved to amend the amend- 
ment, so as to fix the duty at twenty-five per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, called for a division of the 
question, so that it should first be taken on inserting the 
words “and Venetian,” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he should like to know from 
gentlemen who were familiar with the subject, to what 
use the coarse wool was put, He recollected that in 1898 
much was said in favor of admitting it, because it was used 
in the manufacture of carpeting. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he had recently received a 
letter from a manufacturer of this article in Philadelphia, 
stating that the manufacture would be broken up should 
the duty be reduced. He asked, on what article could 
duties be laid with more propriety than on carpeting ? 
It was an article almost exclusively used by the wealthier 


for 


part of the community, chiefly those who resided in cities: 
in a country but little of it, comparatively, was ever 
use: 

Mr. DAVIS said there was no such thing as “free 
wool” under this bill. A duty was laid on the very coarsest 
kind: it was used in making the ordinary kind of carpets, 

Mr. ADAMS now read the letter he had referred to; 
and the question being taken, the amendment was rejected 
—yeas 94, nays 96. 

Mr. A. thereupon withdrew the residue of his amend- 
ment as to carpets. 

The question now recurring on the last clause of the 
amendment which proposed a duty of sixteen cents the 
square yard on flannels and baizes, 

Mr. CRAIG moved the previous question, 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved an adjournment; but the 
House refused to adjourn. ; 

The question being put on seconding the call for the 
previous question, it was decided in the negative—yeas 93, 
nays 95, 

Mr. J. KING moved an adjournment—the yeas were 
85, the nays 84: the CHAIR voting in the negative, it 
was a tie; and the motion was therefore not agreed to, 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved a call of the House, Nega- 
tived. 

Mr. APPLETON advocated the amendment. He said 
that two and a half millions of dollars were invested in this 
branch of manufacture. The protecting duty, by the act 
of 24, had been thirty-three and a third per cent. ad va- 
lorem. At that time but little capital was employed. By 
the act of 1828, a duty of twenty-two and a half cents a 
square yard had been laid on flannels under the lowest 
minimum, which was a higher protection than on any 
other species of woollen goods. The consequence had 
been to draw a large amount of capital into that branch of 
business; insomuch that the flannels made by those en- 
gaged had filled the entire American market within four 
years after. A larger amount of wool was used by this 
manufacture than by any other. The duty laid by the bill 
upon wool amounted to forty-eight per cent. : the present 
amendment would place thirty-five per cent, upon flan- 
nels. The Committee on Manufactures, when they re- 
ported the duty at present in the bill, had not been aware 
of the true facts of the case which had since come to their 
knowledge. 

After some conversation between Messrs. APPLETON 
and CAMBRELENG, another motion for adjournment 
was made, and negatived. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, inquired whether it would be in 
order to amend the amendment of Mr. Avams, by striking 
out the entire clause about flannels and baizes from the 
bill, so as to leave the existing law unaltered. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, now moved the previous 
question. š 

Mr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, moved an adjourn- 
ment. Negatived. 

The call for the previous question having been second- 
ed, the previous question was put, and carried; and. the 
main question was accordingly put, viz. Shall the bill be 
engrossed, and read a third time? and decided as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Anderson, Ap- 
pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Noyes Barber, Bar- 
ringer, Barstow, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
Bethune, John Blair, Bouck, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, 
Burd, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, 
Clay, Collier, Conner, Eleutheros Cook, Bates “Cook; 
Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Dayan, Dearborn, Dod- 
dridge, Doubleday, Ellsworth, G. Evans, J. Evans,-Find- 
lay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Thomas. H. Hall, 
William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawkins, Heister, Hoff- 
man, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Hubbard,- Huntington, In- 
gersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Jewett, R.-M. Johnson, 
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nently adjusted. -The principle of that bill was, that the. 
whole revenue raised by taxation should be derived from. 
eqiial ad valorern duties upon imports; and the Southern 
States manifested’a Spirit-of liberal concession, in consente 
ing that more than one-half of this revenue should be 
levied on their exchanges; or; in othet words, upon the 
préductions of their industry. Even by this bill all was 
concession on the part of the South, and more than one- 
half of the duties would have been bounties to the indus- 
try of the North. But it was not deemed worthy of Serious 
consideration, It was unceremoniously. put aside in the 
Committee of the Whole, and nothing had been heard of 
it since. I will now proceed to make an anslyti¢al exami- 
nation of the bill npon which we are about to pass; and I 
think I can satisfy any impartial audiéncé thàt; so far from 
having any claim to be considered as & cémproinisé, it is 
the most unequal, unjust, and therefore the most oppres- 
sive tariff that has ever been enacted by Congress; not 
excepting that of 1828, . . ` 

In the first place, lèt us inquiré what will be the àggrdə 
gate amount of the redaction which it will: efféct in the- 
public revenue. According to the detailed éstimate of 
the Secrgtary of the Treasury, founded upon the provi- 
sions of the bill as it originally carie from the Committee 
om Manufactures, the reduction would have been only 
$4,177,000, even if it should bé assumed that no ihcresse 
of importations would result from the diminution of the 
duties. Since the bill was reported, however, several al- 
terations have been made in its provisions, some increas- 
ing ahd some diminishing the rates of duty. The effect of 
these I have minutely investigated, and find the result to 
be, that the bill, as it now stands, will effect a reduction 
something larger than that estimated by the Secretary, 
the precise amount being $4,624,000. What, then, will 
be the annual amount of the revenue after this act shall 
have gone fully into operation? The House was. told 
yesterday by the gentlenian from Massachusetts that it 
was most unreasonable to object to this bill, inasmuch as 
it would reduce the taxes some five, six, eight, or tèn inil- 
lions of dollars—a very loose and extraordinary mode of 
stating the result of an estimate made by the chairman of 
a committee, upon which the House is called tipon to 
found an important act of legislation! Five millions of 
variation is certainly a very liberal allowance for errors in 
an estimate which is. susceptible of reasonable certainty t. 
The Secretary of the Treasury estimated the revenue 
which would be derived from imports during the present 
year, under the existing laws, at $26,500,000. Deduct 
from this the whole amount of the reduction proposed, 
and we have still an annual revenue of very nearly twenty- 
two millions of dollars derived from imports. I confidently 
affirm that it will be at least twenty millions: Add to this 
the income from the public lands, and the bank dividends, 
and we have a revenue of $23,500,000. This is about the 
average annual revenue of the last ten years, and will leave 
an annual surplus of $10,000,000, making the most liberal 
allowance for the public expenditures, 

But let us go into the detail of these reductions, and 
see how they operate. Upon iron and iron manufactures 
the reduction is $198,000 ; on wool and woollens, $427,000 ; 
on cotton manufactures, including nankeens, $199,000; 
and on cotton bagging and other small articles, about 
$20,000. These include all the reductions on the entire 
list of those imports which are received in exchange for 
Southern exports, and. amount to only $844,000. But 
these reductions, as I will proceed to show, are much 
more than counterbalanced by other provisions of the bill 
relative to cash duties and diminished credits on these 
protected articles. 

It was the opinion of Judge Baldwin, that the with- 
drawal of the credits now allowed on the importations of 
woollens would be equivalent to an increase of fifteen 
per centum in the protecting duties imposed upon them. 
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ave Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, Adam King, John 
ins Kerr, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, 
Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, McCar- 
ty; Melntire, Mercer, T: R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Pat- 
ton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Randolph, John Reed, Ed- 
ward. C. Reed, Roane, Root; Russel, William B. Shepard, 
Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Southard, Speight, Spence, 
Standifer, Stephens, Storrs, Taylor, Francis Thomas, Phi- 
lemon Thomas, Tompkins, Tracy, Verplanck, Ward, 
Wardwell, Washington, Wayne, Weeks, E. Whittlesey, 
F: Whittlesey, Campbell P: White, Williams, Worthing- 
ton, Young.—122. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, R. Allen, H. Allen, Banks, 
J. S. Barbour, Barnwell, I. C. Bates, Bouldin, Branch, 
Briggs, Bullard, Burges, Carson, Choate, Clayton, Coke, 
Lewis Condict, Cooper, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, 
Davenport, John Davis, Warren R. Davis, Denny, Ed- 
ward Everett, Horace Everett, Felder, Foster, Gordon, 
Grennell, Griffin, Hawes, Hodges, Hughes, Ihrie, Jarvis, 
Kendall, H. King, Lamar, Lewis, Robert McCoy, McBuf- 
fie; McKay, McKennan, Milligan, Newnan, Nuckolls, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Rencher, Slade, Stew- 
art, Sutherland, Wiley Thompson, J. Thomson, Vance, 
Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Edward D. White, Wick- 
life, Wilde.—65. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read a third 
time to-morrow ; and 

The House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28. 


Mr. R. M. JOHNSON submitted the following résolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee of Accounts be instructed 

to order be paid out of the contingent fund of this House 

tothe members and delegates thereof; the amount of their 

_ per diem allowance and mileage which J. O. Dunn, late 

- Sergeant-at-Arms, received on checks drawn in their be- 

half, and which he has failed to pay over to them, upon 
the certificate of the members or delegates. 

On this resolution a protracted conversation arose; and 
after a motion for a call of the House was made by Mr. 
PATTON, also, a motion by Mr. RENCHER to lay the 
resolution on the table was negatived, Mr. ROOT moved 
to refer it to the Committee of Ways and Means. The 
conversation was finally cut short by a motion for the 
previous question, which being seconded, and the main 
question ordered, the resolution was adopted—yeas 103, 
nays 49. 

“Mr. PLUMMER moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution of Mr. Boor, for an adjournment of the 
House, was negatived. ` 

> After various motions for postponement, the reconside- 
tation was carried—the resolution filled with the 9th of 
daly as the day of adjournment, and passed, 139 to 49. 

we THE TARIFF. ; 

‘The new tariff bill being then read a third time, and the 
question stated to be on its passage, 
cMr. McDUFFIE rose. I should claim, said he, the 
privilege of detaining the House for a short time, in this 

last stage of its proceedings on this bill, if it were for no 
other purpose than to bestow some small mark of respect 
upon.the memory of an unfortunate bantling of mine, 
Which was cruelly destroyed in the Committee of the 
Whole, and left there without even the common rights of 
christian barial, overlaid and smothered by this foul mon- 
ster which I am now called upon to adopt in its stead, and 
from which it is my principal purpose to tear off the veil, 
and expose its deformity to this House and this nation. 
_It'will be recollected that, early in this session, the 
Committee of Ways and Means reported a bill upon this 
subject; which involved, in my opinion, the only just and 
equitable provisions upon which the tariff can be perma- 
Vol. VIIL—239 
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and I know it to be the öpinion of some of the most intel- 
ligent of our merchants, that it is fully equal to an increase 
of ten per centum. “Assuming the annual amount of the 
importation of -woollens to be ten millions, it follows that 
on these articles alone’ there will be an increase of one 
million, added to the burdens of the protecting system, to 
counterbalance the nominal reduction of $427,000. But 
the credits ‘on-all the other protected. articles are reduced 
on an. average of four and a half months, which is an 
equivalent to five per cent. upon the principle laid 
down: ‘28 to woollens. Assuming the amount of these 
articles annually imported to be twenty-five millions, we 
have $1,250,000 as the increase of the burdens of the! 
protecting duties, to be placed in contrast with a nominal 


report, but the palaces of those nobles who have become 
wealthy by having the earnings of the poor transferred to 
them through the agency of this system of legislation, 
Then, sir, we have among the favored articles, cashmere 
shawls, tortoise-shell, musk, and frankincense, to orna- 
ment, and perfume ladies who move in the highest circle; 
and rattans and quizzing glasses for the benefit of that 
most useful and productive class, usually. known by. the 
name of dandies. Finally, sir, there is a long list of dye- 
stuffs and other materials for domestic manufactures, Ga- 
cluding the indigo of the poor constituents of my col- 
league, for which he endeavored in vain to obtain the 
incidental protection of aelow revenue duty,) which are 
exclusively consumed in the manufacturing ‘States. 


reduction of $417,000. It results that the aggregate an-| ` What then is the true operation of this bill, considered 


nual burden of the protecting duties levied on Southern 
productions is nominally reduced $844,000, and increased 
$2,250,000, leaving the sum. of $1,406,000 as the actual 
increase of the burdens of the South. And this;. sir, is 
the olive branch of conciliation and compromise which is 
‘to be held out to the Southern States, to induce them to 
submit with patience to this scheme of injustice and op- 
pression ! f ù 

But, sir, the inequality of this delusive plan of reduc- 
tion is greatly increased, and its injustice greatly aggra- 
vated by the other provisions of the bill. To whom, 
sir, is the relief really extended which this bill pro- 
vides? Is it to the South, that devoted region which 
sustains the whole brunt’ of the protecting system, and is 

actually sinking under the weight of its intolerable op- 
pression? So far from it, sir, we have seen that the ad- 
ditional burden imposed upon the foreign exchanges 
alone of the South will be $1,406,000, while, as I will now 
show, the foreign exchanges of the North will be actually 
relieved from duties to which they are now subject, to 
the amount of $3,780,000. And this relief, sir, will be of 
the most substantial and unequivocal nature. For at least 
three millions of it will result from admitting, almost 
entirely free of duty, foreign articles which are exclusively 
imported in exchange for the productions of the Northern 
States, and a large portion of which is exclusively consum- 
ed in those States. 

The existing duties on the articles made entirely free by 
this bill, amount to $939,000; those on tea, which will 
come in with a mere nominal duty of one cent a pound, 
amount to about $1,400,000; those on coffee, which will 
pay only half a cent a pound, amount to $257,000 ; those on 
silks, which will come in under a duty of ten per cent., 
amount to about $800,000; and those on wines to $84,000. 

In addition to these articles of the unprotected class, 
there is one of the protected articles which is almost ex- 
clusively purchased with the productions of Northern 
industry, upon which a reduction is made. I allude to 
brown sugar. Assuming the annual import for consump- 
tion to be sixty millions of pounds, the reduction will 

‘amount to $300,000. 

With the exception of the wines and a portion of the 
‘silks, all these are the peculiar exchanges of the Northern 
or manufacturing States, being either purchased with their 
productions, or acquired by their navigating industry. 

It is a matter of curiosity, sir, as well as useful illustra- 
tion, to look a little more minutely into the detail of those 
articles which are to be admitted free of duty, or at a 
mere nominal duty, by this bill. Among the free articles 
I find cocoa, almonds, raisins, figs, currants, dates, filberts, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, olives, grapes, pineapples, 
and all those foreign luxuries which supply the tables and 
finish the feasts of the wealthy, intended, no doubt, for 
the special benefit of the aristocracy which this system is 
calculated to create and maintain. We have also in the 
same category, marble, paintings and drawings, to orna- 
ment, not the palaces of the poor, to which reference 
was made by the gentleman from Massachusetts in his 


in reference either to the different classes of the commu- 
nity, or to the different sections of the Union? How does 
it respond to the just claims of the South, at this great 
crisis of our history, when the extinguishment of the 
public debt has put it in the power, and made it the duty 
of Congress to do an act of grace and of justice to that deep- 
ly aggrieved portion of the confederacy? Why, sir, it has 
actually increased the positive burdens of the Southern 
States to a considerable extent, and very greatly increased 
their comparative burdens, In the first place, five-sixths 
of the amount of the reductions are upon luxuries used 
only by the higher classes. But, in the second place, and 
what I consider of much more importance to my constitu- 
ents, five-sixths of these reductions are upon imports of 
the manufacturing States, operating almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the productive industry of those States. 

An analysis of our foreign commerce will show that our 
trade with the East and West Indies consists almost en- 
tirely of exchanging the productions of the tariff States 
for the productions of these two portions of the globe ; and 
that our trade with Europe consists as exclusively of ex- 
changing the agricultural staples of the planting States 
for the various kinds of manufactures which we import. 
While this bill has actually increased the burdens imposed 
upon this latter branch of our trade, which is vital to the 
prosperity of the planting States, it has almost entirely 
removed even the ordinary burdens of taxation from the 
former branch. One of my strongest objections to this 
bill, and one which would induce me to vote against it if 
I had no other, is this offensive discrimination which it 
makes between protected and unprotected articles. ‘Ihe 
latter, which are of all our imports the most appropriate ob- 
jects of taxation, whether we regard the producers or con- 
sumers, are, with some trifling exceptions, admitted free 
of duty, while the entire burdens of federal taxation are 
thrown upon those articles which have the most indispu- 
table claim to entire exemption. Upon what principle, 
and for what purpose, are the former class of articles 
admitted free of duty? I have frequently heard it asked, 
“will Southern men, who are so much opposed to taxa- 
tion, complain that we take off the duties from tea, coffee, 
wines, silks, and other luxuries?” Yes, sir, we do com- 
plain of this—not because it reduces duties, but because, 
in proportion as you diminish the revenue derived from, 
the Northern exchange, you superinduce a necessity of 
imposing and maintaining still heavier duties on the pro- 
ductions and exchanges of Southern industry.. Do’ gen- 
tlemen suppose I am such a dupe as to be persuaded that 
this is nothing to me? Do they imagine that the people 
of the South are a people of one idea, and that they-are 
so utterly stupid as to be incapable of perceiving’ that'a 
proposition to take off the duties from the exchanges of 
the manufacturing States is equivalent to a proposition to 
put on the same amount of duties upon the exchanges of 
the planting States? A certain amount of revenue 13 ne- 
cessary for the support of Government; and’ the lèss you 
raise of this amount from the exchanges of the North, the 
more you must necessarily raise from those of the South. 
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And here-I cannot but remark with what a keen saga- 
city the gentlemen of the North can perceive the benefits 
and blessings of free trade, when the. productions of their 
own industry constitute the basis of it. When they send 
their own productions and their own notions to foreign 
countries, they have a most clear and unclouded appre- 
hension of the advantage which will result to them from 
being permitted to import, free of duty, articles which 
they receive in exchange. They would regard him as a 
madman who would doubt the policy of free trade in this 
particular branch of conimerce. But the moment we 
attempt to apply the same principles to the productions 
and exchanges of the Southern States, their perceptions 
and reasoning faculties undergo a total change, and they 
wonder that the planters of the South are so blinded by 
their prejudices as not to perceive the very great advan- 
tage of being prevented from going to the best market 
with their productions, or, if they do go, of being com- 
pelled to pay a penalty of forty or fifty per cent. for their 
folly. 

i will venture to affirm, sir, not only that the peculiar 
burdens of the South are undiminished by this bill, but that 
the protection which it gives to all the various classes of 
manufactures is decidedly greater than that which they 
received under the tariff of 1828, And I am very certain 
that no intelligent manufacturer would vote against this 
bill, unless for some peculiar causes, which may counter- 
vail its general provisious in certain cases. 

Can any one be so blind as not to see that the reduc- 

; tion, or, more properly speaking, the repeal of the duties 
on tea, coffee, dyestuffs, manufacturing materials, and on 
most of the unprotected articles, will operate as an addi- 
tional protection to the Northern manufacturers? There 
. gre'two modes of giving this protection to the manufac- 
. turing States; the one consists in imposing duties upon 
’ ‘such articles as they make themselves ; the other in taking 
off or diminishing duties on such articles as they consume, 
and do not make at home, but import from abroad in ex- 
change for some of their own domestic productions. In 
this twofold aspect of the subject, I regard this as one of 
the most ingeniously contrived schemes of protection that 
‘has ever been presented to Congress. 
Of the reduction of duties for which this bill provides, 
_ about one-half is as direct a protection to the manufactur- 
ers as if it had consisted in au increase of duties on the ar- 
ticles they make. In proportion as you reduce the cost of 
tes and coffee, you diminish the wages of the operatives ; 
and, in proportion as you diminish the cost of the materials 
used by the manufacturers, you diminish the cost of pro- 
docing their manufactures. 
. «And here, sir, I will call the attention of the House to 
¿Mother view of the subject. It has all along been the 
© source of complaint, on the part of the planting States, 
that, as they produced two-thirds of the exports, they con- 
sequently sustained two-thirds of the burdens of federal 
tixation. It has been assumed, in urging this complaint, 
_. asthe facts of the case have heretofore warranted, that the 
Northern exports have been subject to very nearly the 
amie average of duties with those of the South, The 
“ground of complaint has been, not that the Northern ex- 
ports were exempted from taxation, but that they were so 
small‘in‘amount as to cause a very unequal distribution of 
the butdens of taxation. And how is this complaint an- 
swered -By removing or diminishing the inequality? No, 
sir;-but-by increasing it beyond all proportion. The edo- 
mestic exports of the manufacturing States amount to 


free of duty, and the remaining third be only subject to 
the ordinary burdens of taxation. In this estimate, I re- 
gard tea and coffee as being substantially free, as the du- 
ties retained are scarcely worth the trouble and expense of 
collecting them. Indeed, I can conceive of no object to be 
gained by retaining these mere nominal duties, unless it be 
to provide employment for an additional number of custom- 
house officers. The result of the whole is, that only about 
six or seven millions of the exports of the Northern States 
will be at all subject-to the. burdens of taxation, while 
the entire forty millions-of the Southern exports will be 
subject, not only to revenue duties, but to high protecting 
duties. : : : 

Looking to the entire operation of the whole scheme 
as a measure both to raise revenue. and grant indirect 
bounties, it may be confidently affirmed that the manufac- 
turing States will not feel the burdens of this bill at. all 
asa measure of taxation. Am I wrong? Is this mere 
idle speculation? I will put the matter to a test which 
all must regard as infallible. I will take up thé bill, item 
by item, and make every advocate of this system in the 
House verify what Ihave said in the most decisive manner. 
I will propose to them, successively, to strike out every 
article upon which a duty is levied. Will any one be 
stricken out? Would a majority of this House, as a mere 
matter of pecuniary calculation, agree to reduce any one 
of the duties in this bill, with the possible exception of 
some small articles of no moment? Every body knows 
that they would not. Will they have the front to assert, 
then, that duties which they would not consent to repeal 
or reduce, impose a burden upon them or their constitu- 
ents? I cannot believe any man would have so much 
effrontery, and, if any one should, his words would have 
very little weight, when put into the scale against his 
deeds, I have felt it to be my duty to present this brief 
exposition of the practical operation of this bill. I have 
endeavored to show that it diminishes the revenue very 
little, and the burdens of the country still less; and that, 
while it does reduce the aggregate burden of the whole 
country, it gréatly increases that inequality of which the 
Southern States have so long and so ineffectually com- 
plained. ' 

It is brought forward, sir, as a measure of compromise, 
and whatever other gentlemen may think, there is no pub- 
lic act which I would not sooner perform, than to give my 
sanction to it directly or indirectly. I take it for granted, 
that if it sheuld pass with the overwhelming sanction of 
the votes by. which it was last night ordered to a third 
reading, so far as the Congress of the United States is con- 
cerned, the door of hope will be forever closed upon the 
South. Yes, sir, I shall regard the passage of this bill by 
such a voté, and under such auspices, as irrecoverably fix- 
ing the destinies of the Southern States, so far as this 
Government can fix their destinies. 

I will now ask the indulgence of the House while I 
notice, very briefly, some of the arguments which have 
been advanced in the course of this proceeding against 
the positions which I laid down in opening this discussion. 
I have said, sir, that the effect of this bill will be to throw 
the whole of the fiscal burdens of this Government on 
the planting States; and I will add, and that the manu- 
facturing States will hail it, with one accord, as a blessing, 
instead of regarding it as a burden. The principles which 
have conducted me to this conclusion, have been contro= 
verted by various gentlemen, and, among others, by 'a 
worthy colleague of mine, [Mr. Drayroy,] who could 


shout $18,060,000, against $40,000,000, belonging to the | not comprehend the process by which the exchangeable 
planting States. It is obvious that, in this state of things, | value of cotton is- reduced by protecting duties levied 
even ar equal ad valorem duty on all imports would throw | upon the manufactures received in exchange for it. A 


upon'the:planting states more than double their due pro- | gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] repeating 
portion- of the public. burdens. But. what does this bill) the argument which he used two years ago, and my col- 
povide ? That about two-thirds of the imports which are | league, repeating it after him, maintain that if the value of 
obtained abroad for. Northern productions shall come in] our cotton. could be ‘reduced by-our protecting duties, it 
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would follow that the price of American cotton must be 
lower in the markets of Europe, than that of East India 
or Brazilian cotton of the same quality. Now, it is to be 
regretted. that gentlemen who have done me. the honor 
to notice. my. argument, had not taken the very trifling 
pains which it would have cost them to understand what 
it really’ was... Two years ago, when I discussed this 
question here, and every time I have discussed it since, I 
disclaimed the idea that our duties could materially dimin- 
ish the price of ‘American, or of any. other cotton in 
Liverpool:or Manchester, in as strong ‘and emphatic lan- 
guage as I could command. I distinctly stated that the 
value of cotton in the United States was diminished by 
the duties levied: on the imports received for it, because 
the price of it in Europe could not be enhanced in con- 
sequence of these duties, I complained, that whether I 
sold my cotton for money or for manufactures in Liver- 
pool, I could not get any more money or more manufac- 
tures for it in consequence of the duty, than I could have 
obtained if no such duty existed. That, in case I cx- 
changed it directly for manufactures in Liverpool, it was 
obvious that if the Government should take one-third of 
them, or, which is the same thing, fifty per cent. on their 
value, I should be deprived of just. that much of my pro- 
perty, and the exchangeable value of my cotton would be, 
to that extent, diminished., This, sir, was my argument. 
It referred, exclusively, to the real price or exchangeable 
value of American cotton, and assumed that this exchange- 
able value was fifty per cent. greater in Europe than: it 
was in the United States in purchasing manufactures, in 
consequence of a fifty per cent. duty imposed upon those 
Manufactures. - 

If, for example, the cotton planter of Brazil is permitted 
to import British manufactures without paying any duty 
to his Government, is it not self-evident that the exchange- 
able value of his cotton would be fifty per cent. greater 
than that of the American cotton planter, though each of 
them should receive the same price for the same quantity 
of manufactures in Liverpool? The Brazilian would be 
permitted to import and retain the whole of his manufac- 
tures, while the American would be permitted to retain 
only two-thirds of his. : 

If South Carolina should enjoy a perfect free trade, and 
Georgia should continue to be subject to this protecting 
system, is it not apparent that the South Carolina cotton 
would be worth from two to four cents more in the pound 
to the South Carolina planters and people, than the Georgia 
cotton would be worth to the Georgia planters and people, 
though both would still receive the same price in Europe ? 
Cotton would command just so much more of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of life in South Carolina than it 
would in Georgia; and, assuming fifty per cent. as the 
average duties paid in Georgia, South Carolina would be 
just as wealthy with one hundred thousand bales of cotton 
as Georgia would be with one hundred and fifty thousand. 
If-any thing can be plainer than this, I should like to know 
what it is, 

But, in case a planter should exchange his cotton for 
money in Liverpool, and bring this into the United States, 
I maintained that the effect of the duties could not be 
evaded in this way, because money would be depreciated 
in comparison with every thing he wished to buy in the 
United States; or, in other words, the exchangeable value 
of money would be diminished. exactly in proportion to the 
enhanced price of manufactures, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, who first spoke on 
this question, [Mr. Appreroy,]} answering very triumph- 
antly an argument which I did:not use, and ingeniously 
passing over the one I did use, maintained, what no human 
being ever thought of denying, “that a dollar in the 
United States, as compared with.a dollar in England, 
could not be depreciated more than two and-a half per 
cent., this being the cost of transporting specie from one f 


country to another.” It is not to be doubted, sir, that a 
silver dollar, or a gold eagle of the United States, if the 
coin be genuine, will pay a debt of this amount in Eng- 
land; and if these coins were depreciated in the United 
States more than two and a half per cent., as compared 
with the same coins in England, they would be carried out 
by the course of exchange, provided the Americans had 
any debts to pay in England. 

But every practical man who knows any.thing of the 
laws of trade, must perceive that no one who- did not owe 
money in England would buy a bill of exchange on that 
country, though money should be depreciated in the United 
States to the full extent of the protecting duties; as com- 
pared with the protected manufactures, And as debts in 
England are only contracted, in point of fact, by purchas- 
ing manufactures, it is obvious that a bill on England would 
never rise above the natural rate of exchange, though 
money in the United States, as compared with manufac- 
tures, should be worth thirty-three and a third per cent, 
less than it should be worth in England. 

Let us put the matter to a plain test, J affirm that the 
value of money here, in purchasing manufactures, is thirty- 


three and a third per cent. less than itisin England. The , 


gentleman from Massachusetts says this cannot be so; for 
that if it were, the rate of exchange would indicate it, and 
bills on England would be fifty per cent, above par. He 
accordingly purchases a bill for one thousand dollars, and 
gives fifteen hundred dollars for it. But to what purpose 
can he apply this bill in England? Will he purchase manu- 
factures, costing one thousand dollars, to bring them here 
and sell them at the market price ?. If he should do so, he 
would have to pay the Government five hundred dollars at 
the custom-house, which would be precisely equivalent to 
the premium he had paid for his bill; and it followa that 
he would sustain a clear loss by the operation to the full 
amount of that premium. . 

It is obvious, therefore, that, unless the value of money in 


the United States should be depreciated more than thirty- ' 


three and a third per cent. below its value in England, as 
compared with manufactures, the exchange between the 
two countries would never indicate the depreciation, and 
bills on England would never rise above their natural rate 
of two or three per cent. so long as the protecting duties 
remained at an average of fifty per cent. 

But one of the gentlemen from Massachusetts, [Mr. DA- 
vis, ] feeling, perhaps, the deficiency of his argument, en- 
deavored to relieve himself from his difficulty, by resorting 
to a figure, which has been very frequently, and very ap- 
propriately, applied to this subject. He said that we could 
not “pile up money in the United States,” but that, like 
water, it would naturally seek its own level, Now, sir, 
without going very deeply into the doctrine of hydrostatics, 
I should suppose that the gentleman, living as he does ina 
country where machinery is impelled by waters; must have 
seen many proofs that water can not only. be raised, but 
permanently retained, above its natural level. Ifa good 
and substantial dam should be thrown across. the current 
of a stream, and raised to the elevation of ten feet above 


that current, the result would be that the current would — 


be suspended until the water above the dam should be raised 
ten feet, when it would begin and continue to run over the 
dam in precisely as large a volume as that which. rap-be- 
fore in the natural channel. And, sir, as long as thedem 
should continue, this artificial accumulation of water inthe 
pond would be thus maintained above its natural level, If 
the gentleman had taxed his imagination for the-purpose 
he could not have furnished me with a more apposite:and 
forcible illustration of my proposition.. PBGS 

` Protective duties upon imports operate. as.agreat 0a- 
tional check dam, When first imposed, they: necessarily 
suspend the importation of the articles to whieh they-epply, 
and money continues to. accumulate until i¢rises to the 
level of this legislative embankment, when-the impòrta- 
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tion of the taxed articles is again resumed. And as,in the 
case of the water, the same quantity will run over the dam 
that formerly ran along the natural channel, so, unless the 
fountain of supply be diminished, so, likewise, the same 
quantity of foreign manufactures will. come into the Uni- 
ted States, paying the duties, that originally came in with- 
out any duty, unless those exports be diminished which 
are the true fountain source of this branch of our com- 
merce. 

Qne of the most obvious effects of those commercial re- 
strictions which give an artificial value to certain produc- 
. tions, is to increase the quantity of money which. is 

necessary to circulate those productions. Ifthe protecting 

system has added an average of fifty per cent. to the 
nominal value or money price of all the protected articles, 
it follows, as a mere corollary, that a proportionately 
larger sum of the precious metals, or of their representa- 
tives, paper credit and circulation, are now necessary to 
affect the exchanges of the community in those articles, 
than would be necessary if the protecting system were 
repealed. And this additional supply of money was origi- 
nally furnished at the exclusive expense of the planting 

States, and amounts to nothing less than a permament 

authority to the manufacturers to draw this sum annually 

from the income of the planters, 

Money is a mere measure of value, and if your restric- 
tive laws increase the money price of manufactures fifty 
per cent, while they certainly add nothing to the money 
price of cotton, they in effect enact that the planter shall 
give a bale and a half of cotton for the quantity of manu- 
factures which he has a natural right to acquire for a 
single bale. ; 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, who last 
spoke on this subject, [Mr..EverErt,] advanced a plausi- 
ble and ingenious reply to the argument which affirms 
that the protective duties operate as a peculiar burden to 
the cotton planters. If, said he, the cotton planter is the 
producer of the manufactures obtained for his cotton, he 
can ouly be so in the same sense in which it may be said 
that the consumer of those manufactures is the producer 
of them. Now, sir, although there is something imposing 
in this view at first, it dwindles into a mere plausible play 
upon words when thoroughly examined. 

` The cotton planters produce imported manufactures by 
an exchange abroad, and upon this exchange the protect- 
ing duty is levied; whereas, all other consumers produce 
these manufactures by a domestic exchange upon which 
no duty is levied. $ 

I will take the case put by the gentleman himself. He 
said he was obliged to use my cotton to purchase the Brit- 
ish broadcloth, and the manufactures he had occasion to 

Very well, sir. And pray what does the gen- 
.. tleman give me for my cotton? He pays me in domestic 
~ manufaetures which are enhanced in price by the protect- 
ing duties to an amount fully equivalent to the duties he 
will have to pay on his imported broadcloths, And, al- 
though the gentleman may, in point of fact, give me 
money for my.cotton instead of domestic manufactures, it 
will not make a shadow of variation in the case, because 
itis obvious that money is a mere representative, and that 
the whole of this domestic commerce between the North 
and the South ultimately resolves itself into an exchange 
of cotton, and other staples, for domestic Northern manu- 
feetures, And even in the case where the payment for my 
gotten is made. by the gentleman in money, it is very cer- 
tain that if he buys fifteen bales. of this cotton for the ex- 
press purpose of supplying his annual consumption of 
British manufactures, he can afford to give me, and will in 
fact.give me, no more for these fifteen bales than he could 
have given me, and would have given me, for ten bales, 
ifthe Government did not take one-third part of the for- 
eign manufactures for which he proposed to exchange 
them. . In other words, fifteen bales. of cotton are worth 
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no more, for the purposes of the gentleman as. a con- 
sumer of British manufactures, than ten would be worth 
under a system of free trade, and he certainly would not 
be guilty -of the folly of giving me more for my cotton 
than it is worth. But this matter is not adjusted in point 
of fact by the chaffering of the honorable gentleman and 
myself. It is adjusted much more effectually by the ope- 
ration of those general principles. of truth which I have 
already explained, by which money is accumulated and de- 
preciated in the United States... The money which the gen- 
tleman pays me, costs him just 9s much less in domestic 
manufactures as will be equivalent to the protecting duty, 
and will be precisely that much less valuable to, me for 
the purchase of manufactures, or to any other purpose, to 
whom I may pass it. ; i 

There is no evading the: consequence, therefore, that 
the real price or exchange value of cotton is diminished 
in proportion to the increase of the average money price 
of all the articles, foreign and domestic, for which cotton 
is ultimately exchanged. . But the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana, [Mr. BuLLarp,} who some days ago delivered us a 
very instructive exposition of the -cotton-planting busi- 
ness, declared his disbelief of the doctrine that the value 
of cotton is diminished by the duty imposed upon the 
privilege of exchanging it for ‘foreign manufactures, and 
gave, as the ground of his disbelief, a reason which, what- 
ever else may be said of it, is certainly free from all mys- 
ticism or subtlety. He stated, with an air at once of great 
simplicity and apparent triumph, that he went to market 
and sold his cotton for money, and when he got the 
money he did just what he pleased with it, without being. 
conscious of any compulsion from any quarter. Now, sir, 
I do not know what that gentleman may please to do with 
his money, but he must be differently constituted from 
other men, certainly from me, if he can do what he 
pleases with his money when the Government hedges him 
round by this protecting system, and compels him,.under 
a heavy penalty, to make his purchases here, when he 
could obtain forty or fifty per cent, more, if permitted 
to go abroad without any restriction. Pray, sir, might not 
the inmate of a penitentiary allege that he was a free- 
man upon the same principle, if the humanity of his keep- 
pers should permit him to make what he could within the 
walls of his prison, and to sell the products of his industry, 
for whatever price they may choose to give him for them? 
Freedom, in the use of my property and my faculties, in- 
volves the idea not only that I may make what I please by: 
my labor, but that I may go where I please to exchange it 
for other productions, IfI am prevented from going abroad 
for this purpose, my country is, in this respect, converted 
into a great prison-house. On the contrary, if you will 
allow me:the unrestricted privilege of going to Liverpool 
with my. dollars, I can make them fifty per cent. more 
valuable than the gentleman from Louisiana can make his, 
with his boasted penitentiary privilege of doing what he 
pleases with them. 

But, said the gentleman with a very facetious and ironi- 
cal air, “E feel no oppression ; I am wholly unconscious. 
that I am robbed of any thing, and I never heard any of my 
constituents complain of this system of robbers of which so 
much is said elsewhere.” And he seemed to be quite puz- 
zled to imagine how he could be robbed without seeing the 
robber, There is certainly a great deal of primitive and 
homely simplicity in this mode of bringing a philosophical 
proposition in political economy to the test of the mere. ani- 
mal senses, And I doubt not that when Gallileo, main; 
tained, in opposition to the ignorance and priestly. super- 
stition of his day, that the earth moved round the sun, his 
great adversary, the Pope, might have refuted his doctrine 
to the satisfaction of the whole rabble of Rome, in the same 
way that the gentleman from Louisiana has satisfied him- 
self that the value of his; cotton is not diminished by his 
being compelled to sell it in the. worst market instead of the 
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best. His Holiness would doubtless have gained a signal | parison with this! Surely this would be “controlling and 


triumph over the great philosopher, if, on a clear morn- 
ing, he had summoned the multitude to witness the rising 
of the sun, and pointed them to its palpable progress from 
the horizon to the zenith, in the course of a few hours. 
But it would,’ nevertheless, have been the triumph of 
igrforance and superstition over philosophy and truth. 
But one of the. gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. Ar- 
PLETON] has:presented a view of the constitutional rights 
of an Ameriéan. citizen, which is. in exact keeping with 
this protecting system, and deserves to be noted as a curi- 
osity'at least, -When the cotton planter goes to Europe, 
and exchanges his cotton for manufactures, and brings 
these to the custom-house for entry, the honorable mem- 
ber has gravely expressed the opinion that, by this com- 
mercial, adventure, he makes‘himself an alien, and ceases 
to be an American planter. And when he complains to 
the collector of the customs of the injustice of taxing his 
manufactures, to give a bounty to the similar manufac- 
tures of his rival, the gentleman makes the collector reply, 
that “national protection does not extend beyond the 
limits of the United States!” This proposition speaks its 
own enormity, and, monstrous as it must be admitted to 
be, it is nothing more than a practical commentary on the 
system of which the gentleman is at once the advocate 
and the beneficiary. š ; 

Another gentleman from the same State [Mr. Davis] 
contended that our protecting duties could not diminish 
the value of American cotton, for that this would involve 
the abstird consequence that our legistation is adequate to 
control and regulate foreign prices. I have already shown 
you, sir, that no such consequence follows, but that my 
argument has reference exclusively to the value of cotton 
heré, and not to its price abroad. But I will now show 
you, sirj that the gentleman from Massachusetts has him- 
self used an argument—it is the great catholic argument, 
too, in favor of the protecting system, which does involve 
the absurdity that our legislation is competent to regulate 
the prices of the whole commercial world. He maintains, 
as he and his coadjutors have often done before, that the 
protecting duties have the effect of diminishing the prices 
of protected articles in the United States, and to avoid the 
obvious inference that this would throw the whole burden 
of the duty upon the American producers of imported 
manufactures, the planters, he alleges that the burden of 
the duty is thrown upon the foreign producers, the manu- 
facturers abroad. i 

Tt is obvious that this can be done only by reducing the 
price of manufactures in the general market of the whole 
commercial world. I will now analyze the operation by 
which this extraordinary result is to be produced; and, in 
doing so, I will exorcise this phantom of delusion which 
the manufacturers are perpetually conjuring up as a wit- 
ness in their favor. Let us take the article of cotton 
manufactures, and apply this doctrine to it. It was stated 
by Mr. Huskisson that the whole annual production of 
cotton manufactures in England amounted to $160,000,000. 


- Of these we import about $8,000,000 annually into the 


United States, under 4 protecting duty, I will suppose, of 
fifty per cent. Now mark the consequences of the argu- 
ment I am considering. It affirms that this duty of fifty 
per cent. on the miserable fraction of eight out of one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of English manufactures, (to say 
nothing of the production of the continent of Europe,) 
has the potent and transcendent effect of reducing the 
price of the whole hundred and sixty millions at least 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. That is to say, a 
duty of fifty per cent. on $8,000,000 English imports 
diminishes the aggregate value of the manufactures of 
England $53,000,000! More than six times the entire 
value of our whole importation of them! 

“What a tremendous blow at the prosperity of England ; 


and how insignificant the miracles of former ages in com- 


regulating foreign prices” with a vengeance ! 

But, sir, we are too apt to over-estimate our own agen- 
cy in human affairs. Our legislation has no such omnipo- 
tence. On the contrary, the effect of our restrictions upon 
the price of British manufactures is so perfectly contempti- 
ble, that while these restrictions are shaking this empire 
to its centre, as involving the ruin and slavery of one party 
and the prosperity of the other, they are not deemed in the 
British Parliament of sufficient consequence to produce the 
least excitement. Their effect in reducing the price of 
English manufactures, at the very utmost, could not exceed 
two and a half per centum, and this would bea mere nomi- 
nal and temporary reduction, caused by the efflux of specie 
from England, and its influx into the United States, as 
heretofore explained. ' : 

Suppose, out of the million of bales of cotton produced 
in the United States, we exported fifty- thousand to one of 
the small States of Greece; and that this State, with a view 
to encourage the domestic growth of cotton, should levy a 
protecting duty of fifty per centum on the importation of 
American and other foreign cotton. Would the price of 
our cotton be sensibly affected by such a regulation? Is it 
not plain, that while the great markets of the world were 
open to us, we should utterly disregard this petty restric- 
tion? Yet this is an exact exemplification of the effect of 
our restrictions on the price of English manufactures. It 
is worth while to notice the inconsistency in which the ad- 
vocates of the protecting policy involve themselves on this 
particular aspect of the question. When we contend that 
the protecting duties operate as taxes on the producers, 
they reply that this is-a new theory, and that the duties 
are really paid by the consumers. But, almost inthe very 
same breath, they tell you that.these protecting duties di- 
minish the prices of the protected articles; in other words, 
the cénsumer pays the duties, by being compelled to buy 
cheap, instead of dear manufactures! Then, to extricate 
thamselves from this open and apparent contradiction, 
they resort to the absurd notion that the burden of our 
protecting duties falls upon the foreign producers. ‘The 
truth is, that whatever portion of the burden of our pro- 
tecting duties does -not fall upon the consumers in the 
enhanced cost of the protected article, must necessarily 
fall upon the American producers, the planters, who fur- 
nish the exports. If it were true, therefore, that the pro- 
tecting system diminishes the prices of protected articles, 
not only the’ whole amount of the protecting duty, but 
more than the whole amount of it, would fall upon the 
producers of the exports. 

The gentleman from. Louisiana, in reply to the argu- 
ment that our commercial restrictions depreciate the value 
of money as compared with other articles, asked the ques- 
tion with an apparent consciousness. that it was unanswer- 
able, whether the value of North Carolina gold wat depre- 
ciated by these restrictions. I could not have desired a 
more perfect exemplification of the truth of ‘my argu- 
ment, and one which is more plain and obvious, than this 
which the gentleman has suggested, Nothing can be 
more evident than that the value of gold to the producer 
is diminished in the precise degree that the prices of all 
other articles are artificially enhanced by the protecting 
system. That system, indeed, cannot be more accurate- 
ly defined than by saying it is an authority given to- the 
manufacturers of protected articles to demand, upon-an 
average, forty or fifty per cent. more of gold or silver, 
for a given quantity of them, than could have been ob- 
tained without the protecting duties. As the .people ef 
North Carolina cannot use their gold for either food’ or 
clothing, I presume my friend before me [Mr. Carson] 
can inform the House, from his own experience, to what 
extent the exchangeable value of his gold is.diminished 
by the tariff. If he exchange it for sugar, he -miust give 
fifty per eontum more for it, for a given quantity of that 
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article, than he would have to give if there were no re- | 
strictions upon commerce. If he proposes to exchange it 

for any one of the long list of manufactures which are the 

favored objects of the protecting system, he will have to 

give from forty to fifty per centum more. In fact, sir, 

there is nothing, except Southern labor and Southern pro- 

ductions, which he can command with this gold, without 

giving a larger quantity of it, than he would have to give 

under a free trade system. 

With the exception of sugar, there is not a single pro- 
duction of Southern industry of which the value is not 
diminished, while, on the other hand, there is not a single 
production of Northern industry of which the value is not į 
enhanced by the restrictive system. It would seem to 
have been studiously devised to depress the former, and to | 
elevate the latter, by levying a tribute, of which the en- | 
hanced price of productive manufactures is at once the | 
measure and the means. ; 

I will now submit a few remarks upon the extraordi- | 
nary statements and speculations in which some gentlemen | 
have indulged as to the condition of the planting States. 
They set themselves up in judgment on this subject, and 
have undertaken to convince the people of the South, 
against the evidence of their own experience, and their 
own senses, that they are in a high and palmy state of 
prosperity. For this purpose, one ofthe gentlemen quoted 


the message of the Governor of Alabama, I believe, cou- | 
taining the usual commonplace allusion to the prosperity ; 


of the State. Now, sir, the very last species of evidence | 
that I should thiuk of adducing, to prove the prosperity | 
of a country, is an Executive message. Every body knows . 
that general declarations of this kind, in such documents, | 
are perfectly unmeaning, any further than as they relate, 
to the condition of our own country as compared with į 
that of foreign countries. That they should be gravely; 
cited as evidence on a statistical question, which is suscep- į 
tible of the most unequivocal demonstration from undis- | 
puted facts and circumstances, is what I certainly did not; 
anticipate. 
. But one of the gentlemen inferred that the cotton busi- | 
ness must be more prosperous than any other, because | 


the amnual production of that article had increased from | 
ninety-two millions of pounds in 1818, to the enormous ' 
quantity of two hundred and _ seventy-five millions- of 
pounds in 1831. Nothing can be more utterly delusive | 
than superficial and partial statements of this kind, as the ; 


When I'inform you, sir, that the ninéty-two millions of | 


cotton which we produced in 1818 was sold for thirty- | 
two. millions of ‘dollars, and that the two hundred and! 
seventy-five millions produced in 1831 sold for only | 
twenty-five millions, you will be able to form some esti- | 


mate of the weight which ought to be attached to such! 


loose sfhtements and inferences from gentlemen . who, | 


chowever well they may understand their own concerns, | 


-know very little about ours. This very fact of the extra- | 
vordinary increase in the production of cotton, connected | 
with the no less extraordinary decrease in its price, fur-! 
suishes the most conclusive demonstration of the decline, the | 


suffering, and, I will add, of the oppression and colonial | 


«vassalage of the cotton-planting States. A fall, sir, in the | 
“ptice of an agricultural staple, from thirty-four to nine | 
dollars and a quarter a hundred, in the short period of} 
sthirteen years, isa thing for which there cannot be found | 
‘any precedent in the history of the world. As it regards: 


-Wariafactures, the productive power and the ar 


ments of machinery are so progressive and illimitable, that 
the'fall of prices furnishes no evidence at all of the dimin- | 
‘ished prosperity of the manufacturing classes.. It proves! 


“nothing: but that efficiency of manufacturing labor hes. 


been incréased by human invention, and: that’ the cost of l 
production has been proportionately diminished. But; 
widely different is the case with the productions of agri- | 


culture; for while, in the progress of ‘society, labor be, 
comes more and more productive in manufactures, it mus 

in the very nature of things, become less and less produc- 
tive in agriculture.. The improvements made in the im- 
plements and the operations of agriculture are very in- 
considerable, even’ in the course of a century... .A field 
laborer can now do very little more in a day, than could 
have been done by a field laborer one hundred years ago. 
But this isnot all. The productive power of the soil is 
perpetually diminishing; so that, while the machinery 
with which the manufacturer operates is constantly im- 
proving in its powers, that of the agriculturist is as con- 
stantly deterioriating. Hence, it has been laid down as a 
principle, by writers‘on political economy, that. the price 
of grain varies less from century to century, than. that of 
other articles; and that, in the progress of population, this 
price should gradually increase, instead of being dimin- 
ished. Now, let us apply this reasoning to the: production 
of cotton in the United States, and the condition of the 
Southern cotton planter. . ` 

In the Southern Atlantic States the soil, for the. last 
thirteen years, has been in a steady progress of exhaustion 
and impoverishment; the productive power of a- given 
quantity of land and of labor has gradually diminished; 
yet, notwithstanding, the price of the great staple article 
| which that land and labor are engaged in producing, is 
now less than one-third of what it was at the commence- 
ment of the series. 

To trace the progress of this decline, in connexion with 
the suceessive additions to the burdens of the tariff, the 
average price of the whole cotton crop for the four years 
preceding the tariff of 1824 was fifteen dollars and fifty 
cents per hundred pounds; for the four years following, (ex- 
clusive of the year 1825, which was a year of speculative 
prices,) it was twelve dollars; and for the years 1829,.1830, 
and 1831, the average price has not exceeded ten dollars, 

This estimate includes the long staple as well as the up- 
land crop, striking an average of the whole. : 


| While the price of the great agricultural staple of th 


Southern States has thus rapidly declined in price, that of 
flour, the agricultural staple of the Northern. States, has 
undergone, comparatively, but a very inconsiderable. de- 
cline. For the four years preceding the tariff of 1824, 
the average price of the whole crop exported was five 
dollars and fifty cents per barrel; the four following years, 
it was five dollars and twenty-five cents; and for the last 
four years, it has been about the same. 

And, sir, it is in the face of these undeniable facts, which 
demonstrate that the cotton planters do not receive one- 
half the income from a given amount of capital and labor 
that they received ten years ago, that the poople of the 
South are very calmly told by their oppressors: that they 
must be prosperous, because of the great increase of their 


House will perceive, when the whole case is presented. | 


sion and slavery of a people, than to say it is that condition 
in which their labor and productions are rapidly increas- 
ing, and their aggregate income, at the same time, dimin- 
ishing? Yet this is the precise state of things pointed out 
by gentlemen as the indication of prosperity. l 

It has been said by one gentleman that he cannot con- 
ceive it possible that the planters would so greatly increase 
the production of cotton, if their prosperity were on the 
decline. I am not.at all surprised that those who know 
-nothing of our condition, and whose lot has exempted them 
from our melancholy experience, should be unable to:con- 
ceive that a people could endure as much as we have en- 
dured. In the Northern States, if one ‚branch of. indus- 
try, from any cause, becomes less. prosperous than the 
average of other employments, the persons engaged in. it 
have the easy and obvious resource of abandoning: it, and 
embarking in some more profitable branch of, industry. 
In such a community, any extraordinary. burden thrown 
upon-a particular employment, which; should reduce the 


production. What better idea can be given of the oppres- ` 
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profits below the common average, would be promptly 
followed by a withdrawal of capital and labor from that 
employment, and 4 consequent decrease of production. 
But the very fact to-which the gentleman referred, the 
. rapid increase of production under a no less rapid decrease 
of price, covclusively proves that the people of the 
Southern ‘States ‘cannot avoid the oppressive burdens 
which havé désttoyed their prosperity, by abandoning the 
employtieiit upon which these burdens are imposed. The 
-whole:capital'and labor of the country are engaged in the 
. proscribed employment, and, from obvious causes, cannot 
be transferred to any other employment, without involv- 
ing the loss of one-half of their value in the first instance, 
to say nothing of the unsuitableness of Southern labor and 
Southern habits for the business:‘of nianufactures. The 
Southern States are preciscly in the condition that Eng- 
Jand would be in, if united with Francë under 4 common 
government, and if that government should lay -à discritn- 
jnating tax upon English made manufactures, while those 
made in France were exempted. The English mantfactur- 
ers could not avoid the tax without deserting their country ; 
and, in like manner, the Southern planters cannot avoid 
the discriminating burdens to which they are subjected, 
without sacrificing, in the aggregate, one-half of the capi- 
éal of the community, and then. embarking in an untried 
pursuit. A tax laid upon a-particular trade or calling 
may be avoided, but a tax laid upon the whole community 
never can. The Southern States, therefore, dre precisely 
in the condition of a description of manufacturers whose 
productions are subjected to an enormous duty, from which 
all other productions are exempted; and who are yet 
placéd under a legal compulsion to continue in the same 
employment.: The only resource in such a causé is to 
make up by increased labor and exertion for the burdens 
imposed; and to compensate for the diminished value of 
the taxed production, by an increased quantity of it. And 
such has been precisely the case in regard to the produc- 
tion of cotton. The more heavy and oppressive the duties 
imposed upon our exchanges have been, the more active 
and efficient has béen our industry; and the less the èx- 
changeable value of our staples, the greater has been the 
amount of our production. 

The property of the great body of the cotton planters 
consists in a soil and elimate peculiarly adapted to produce 
cotton, the most valuable staple of the earth; and not 
adapted to produce wheat, the other great staple of agri- 
culture; and it consists also of a description of labor adapt- 
ed only to the operations of agriculture. Owing to the 
heat and dryness of the climate, soil of a given fertility 
will not produce mùch more than half the quantity of 
wheat, oi of other grain, that soil of the same quality will 
produce in the Northern States. The laws of nature, 
therefore; as well as their own peculiar domestic institu- 
tions, have not only decreed that the péople of the South- 
ern States should be an agricultural people, but that they 
should pursue those branches of agriculture in which they 
are tow engaged; and which depend principally upon fo- 
reign countries for a market, The remarks which have 
been made in relation to cotton are even more applicable 
to rice, The value of the rice lands would be worth com- 
paratively nothing for the production of any other staple. 
If the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] will 
consider thèse things, he will be at no loss to account for 
what seémed to him to be an incredible phenomenon in 
political economy, that South Carolina and Geéotgia should 
cultivate cotton in competition with the new States of the 
Southwest, when the latter can as well afford to make cot- 
ton at eight cetits a pound as the former at ten. Thé truth 
is, the people of South Carolina and Georgia are obliged 
to cultivate cotton under all the disadvantages of a double 
competition created by the legislation of this Government, 
or to-do what would be worse. I say- they àre subjected 


toa déuble competition by the legislation of Congress. If 


we consider therr ås producers of cotton, they are exposed 
to the unequal competition of those who obtain from the 


Government, at-a. dollar. and a quarter, lands that are 


more productive than those which cost tén dollars in South 


Carolina and Georgia: If we consider them as producers 


of the nianufactures for which their cotton is exchanged 
abroad, they aré compelled by the Government to sustain 
a still more unequal compétition with. the Northern mani 
facturers; for, in this ease, the cost of théir productions is 
forty or fifty per cent. more than that of their Northérn 
rivals, owing exclusively to the impositions of this Govern- 
ment, and yet they are obliged to sell those productions 
for the same price. ; 


Sir, there never was a community of men, who bore the 


ame of freemeii, so ruinously oppressed by the curse of 
misgovernment as the Southern Atlantic States of this 
Union; and yet, sir, when we tell the story of our wrongs 
and our sufferings, a gentleman who cultivates the alluvial 
soil, and represents the sugar-planting nabobs of Louisi- ` 


ana, [Mr: BULLARD,] rises up with great complacency, and 


offers us the most cruel mockery for our consolation, by 
telling us of the wonderful operations of the cotton plant- 


ers in Louisiana, and that they can afford to make cotton 
at three cents æ pound. Pray, sir, can any reason why I 
should patiently sabmit to be plundered of one-third of 
my income by the protecting system be fairly deduced 


from. the fact that the cost of producing cdtton in Louisi- 


ana is not half so great as it is in South Carolina? Onthe 


contrary, is not this the strongest of all reasons why the 
péeople of South Carolina should be permitted to enjoy 
the fruits of their own industry, and not have them taken 
away by the unconstitutional exactions of this Govern- 
ment, and given to the favored objects of its bounty in an- 
other region of the confederacy? If the cotton planters of 
Louisiana aré not now ini a situation to feel the oppression 
of the protecting system, or if they are induced to bear it 
in consideration of an annual bounty of a million and a half 
of dollars given to the sugar planters, it certainly furnishes 
no sufficient motive for their representatives here to exult 
in the advantages they enjoy over the Southern Atlantic 


States, and to rebuke the people of those States because 
they will not tamely submit to be utterly exterminated by 
this system of plunder and oppression. [Here Mr. BUL- 
LARD disclaimed any feeling of exultation in what he 
had said; he had simply stated facts] Mr. McD. said, I am 
glad, sir, to be informed that I have mistaken the tone of 
the gentleman’s remarks. I was, perhaps, misled by 
the peculiar manner and emphasis with which he declared 
that his constituents had never participated in this false 
clamor about robbery and plunder. One of the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts [Mr. Evererr] has been pleased 
to refer the House to another proof of the prosperity of 
the Southern States—the increase of their population. 
This, sir, is a much more fallible criterion of osperity 
than the increase of their productions. There is no part 
of this Union, thanks to Providence, and not to the wis- 
dom of our Government, in which the preventive check 
upon population, as Malthus expresses it, has yet. begun 
to operate. And I think the gentleman might have been 
fuduced to distrust the application of this theory to the 
United States, by a fact stated by himself in regard to 
South Carolina. He said the slaves had increased more 
rapidly than the whites; and it would follow, if his argo- 
ment be worth any thing, that the slaves are also miore 
yerous than. their masters. pi 

But ihe gentleman groups together the whole. of :the 
Southern and Southwestern States, and appeals to the 
increase of their aggregate population as a proof of their 
prosperity. Now, does not the gentléman: know: that Ali- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana are new States, and have 


been peopled principally by emigration since:the late war? 
‘Does le not also know.that about one-half. of the: terri- 
-tory of Georgia, and that the{most fertile aud productive 


.. nore circuitous roads. 
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bas been acquired from the Indians, and brought into cul- 
tivation within the last twenty-five years? And hashe not 
himself admitted that the population of South Carolina, 
a State which has had no new lands to bring into cultiva- 
tion, has actually fallen off in comparison with that of the 
other States? 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, the citizens of South Carolina 
have a strong attachment to their native soil. All of them 
would desire that their bones should be deposited with 
those of their ancestors; yet, sir, they are constrained by 
their necessities to break those powerful ties of feeling and 
patriotism, and to fly to the wilderness to obtain a tempo- 
rary relief from the exhausting operation of this oppressive 
scheme of legislative plunder. For the last ten years our 
population has been moving off almost literally in shoals, 
urged by their poverty, and not by their will, to bid a final 
adieu to the homes of their fathers, and all the endearing 
associations connected with them. i 

But, sir, they cannot get out of the reach of oppression, 
however they may mitigate their sufferings for a time. 
And, in the course of a few years, when their lands shall 
begin to be exhausted, they will be too fatally convinced 
that no climate, however propitious, no soil, however pro- 
ductive, can render tyranny and oppression tolerable to 
freemen. 

I will now draw an exemplification of the practical 
effect of this restrictive system upon the productive in- 
dustry of the planting States, from a subject with which 
this House is, unfortunately, but too familiar ; I mean in- 
ternal improvements. Europe, sir, is the natural market 
of the Southern planters, and they have precisely the 
same interest in maintaining and improving the channels 
and facilities of a cheap intercourse with England, France, 
Holland, and Germany, that the farmers and manufac- 
turers of the United States have in maintaining and improv- 
ing those channels and facilities by which the internal 
commerce of the country is carried on. The ocean is the 
great highway by which the planting States carry.their 
produce to market ; and free trade may, with strict philo- 
sophical propriety, be compared to a railroad, which 
diminishes the cost of transportation. Commercial re- 
strictions, on the other hand, may, with the same pro- 
priety, be compared to obstructions thrown into that 
highway, increasing the cost of transportation. A pro- 
tecting duty of fifty per cent. has precisely the same in- 
jurious effect upon the planters as would be produced by 
destroying the railroad which conveyed their produce to 
market, and thereby adding fifty per cent. to the expense 
of transporting it. The protecting system is nothing more 
nor less than a permanent blockade of our ports, declaring 
the foreign exchanges of the Southern States to be contra- 
band, and rigorously exacting the penalty of forty or fifty 
per cent, op the value of every cargo imported in viola- 
tion of it. Ifa duty of forty or fifty per cent. were levied 
upon the domestic exchanges of the country, if the farm- 
ers. of Massachusetts or Pennsylvania had to pay that 
duty for the privilege of exchanging their grain for cotton 
manufactures, or for iron, they would at once perceive 
that it was equivalent to adding forty or fifty per cent. to 
the expense of transporting their grain to its proper 
market, by locking the turnpike gates, tearing up the 
bridges, and compelling them to travel over worse and 
But. the avowed purpose and in- 
évitable tendency of the American system is to accomplish 
the twofold result of obstructing and blocking up, by! 
enormous tolls, the great natural highway which a kind 
Providence has provided for the planting States to com- 
municate with their peculiar markets, and, at the same 
time, opening ten thousand artificial highways to facilitate 
the internal commerce of the manufacturing States, with 
the tolls unjustly levied on the great Southern highway.. 
If the Government should tear up the foundations of my 
Private way to market, in order to obtain materials to) 
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build a turnpike for a rival producer, it would not be guilty 
of an act of more outrageous injustice. 

This bill, sir, is the final consummation of the protective 
system, and it is curious to remark the effect of it on the 
commerce of the manufacturing States. While the advo- 
cates of the system have been denouncing free trade as a 
great national curse, they have studiously established, for 
all the States north of the Potomac, the most perfect sys- 
tem of free trade that ever has existed upon the face of the 
earth. I defy the historical research of gentlemen to pro- 
duce a parallel. What production of Northern industry is 
subject to the slightest possible restriction in seeking its 
proper market, whether that market be at home or abroad? 
As to the home market, which is the great market of the 
manufacturing States, the Government not only imposes 
no restriction upon their exchanges, but grants enormous 
bounties upon them, unconstitutionally and unjustly levied 
on the exchanges of the planting States. This great branch ` 
of their trade, therefore, is not only perfectly free, but it is 
more than free. Then, as to the foreign exchanges of the 
Northern States, I have heretofore shown that, with some 
trifling exceptions, they are exempted from all duties or 
restrictions by this bill. But while the whole trade of the 
manufacturing States is thus entirely free, all the exchanges 
of the planting States, without a single exception, are sub-. 


jected to the most enormous impositions, for the double . - 


purpose of supporting the Government and of sustaining 
the manufacturing interests. In a word, sir, the planting 
States are compelled to pay forty or fifty per cent. for the 
privilege of exchanging the entire mass of their staple pro- 
ductions, while the manufacturing States not only, pay no- 
thing, but are absolutely authorized by the Government to 
demand and receive from the planting States forty or fifty 
per cent. more for their manufactures than they are intrin- 
sically worth. : 

With all these facts before him, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] asked, with great earnestness, 
what interest could possibly maintain itself with a protec- 
tion of only twenty-five per cent? This is certainly a most 
extraordinary question. What interest can exist without 
a protection of twenty-five per cent ? . I will tell the gen- 
tleman: the whole planting interest of the Southern States 
not only exists without a protection of twenty-five per 
cent., but without any protection at all; it not only exists 
without protection, but it goés abroad upon the face of the 
deep, to encounter the competition of the whole world, 
under restrictive duties averaging near the double - of 
twenty-five per cent. Yes, sir, while there is not a single 
branch of Northern industry that can command even the 
home market, with all the advantages of proximity, with- 
out a protecting bounty of fifty per cent., the whole of the 
productions of Southern industry have to go abroad under 
the oppressive burden of the same rate of duty, and not 
only to encounter foreign competition, but foreign duties 
also. The ingenuity and the wickedness of man could not 
possibly devise a scheme more perfectly adapted to impov- 
erish and desolate the Southern States, and enrich the 
Northern States by their spoils. 

It is a system, sir, which regards the planters of the 
Southern States as aliens, and their industry as foreign in- 
dustry. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, referring to the 
cheap rate of slave labor in the planting States, asks, with 
a very significant emphasis, “do you expect the free Tabor 
of the North to contend upon equal terms with mere ma- 
chines?” Sir, is this the language for one freeman of the 
same common country to hold to another? How dare'the 
gentleman: ask me if I expect his labor will contend on 
equal terms with mine? And by what authority does he 
propound an interrogatory so arrogant and insulting? 
It is the very language, sir, of a master, and cannot but 
cause the blood to boil in the veins of every Southern man 
who has the spirit of a freeman. In the better days of 
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the republic, before the spirit of the revolution had de- 
parted, this single question would have roused up millions 
of freemen to vindicate their rights. Let me tell the gen- 
tleman, once for.all, that I utterly disclaim his right to make 
any inquiry or question as to the description of labor em- 
ployed in the Southern States, and to assure him, that, if 
God gives the people of the South the spirit of his ancestors 
and mine, he will be obliged to compete with just such la- 
bor as they choose to employ, and upon terms, too, of per- 
fect equality. f 

But, sir, I can, at the same time, assure the gentleman 
that I look with no envy on the prosperity of the Northern 
people. God forbid. On the contrary, I would rejoice if 
they could receive ten times as much for their labor as they 
do. But I never will consent that the price of their labor 
shall be enhanced to an unnatural price, by the disguised 
appropriation of one-third of the proceeds of Southern labor 
for their use and benefit. 

It is in vain, sir, to disguise this matter, or to conceal the 
true nature of this contest. It is no affair of speculative 
theory, but a plain business concern. And I will now tell 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, if he will pardon the 
liberty, what'is the natural price of the manufacturing labor 
of the Northern States, estimated in money. Itis precisely 
the same as the manufacturing labor of England, and not 
acent more, Let us examine the elements of the com- 

. parison. The English and the Northern manufacturers are 
employed in making the same articles, Does the English 
machinery, the great agent of production, cost any more 
than the American? Not near so much, sir. Iron, the 
principal material used in its construction, does not cost 
half so much. Is the interest of money higher in England 
than in the United States? But little more than half as 
high. Is the raw material of manufactures higher in Eng- 
land than in the United States? Cotton, to be sure, isa little 

- higher, but all other raw materials, particularly iron and 
wool, are a great deal lower. The aggregate, therefore, of 
all the other elements of price, except the wages of labor, 
is decidedly less in England than in the United States. 
Does it not follow, with demonstrative clearness, that, in a 
free competition for the market of the United States, the 
wages of manufacturing labor in the Northern States must 
be reduced at least as low as the wages of the same labor 
in England? The cost of importation is fully counter- 
palanced by the superior advantages of England in capital 
and machinery. I will now examine this subject in another 
aspect, The English manufacturer says to the Southern 
planter, “my poor operatives have to labor for about ten 
cents a day, and I can, therefore, afford to give you the 
product of four days of their labor for the product of a 
single day’s labor of your slave.” 

« Now, is not this the most beneficial of all exchanges for 
the cotton planters? Is it not better that they should re- 
ceive the product of four days’ foreign labor in exchange 
for one, than be compelled to receive only the product of 
one day’s domestic labor, and that less efficient and produc- 
tive in the proportion that twelve hours are less than sixteen? 

Nothing can be more absurd and nonsensical than the 
doctrine of, Mr. Niles, and the Harrisburg convention, 
which maintains that a nation whose labor is dear cannot, 
without ruin, carry on a commerce with one whose labor is 
cheap. The very reverse is most obviously the fact. The 
cheaper the labor of the nations with which we carry on 
commerce, the more profitable must that commerce be, not 
only to the persons immediately engaged in producing the 


exchanges, but, of consequence, to the country at large. | have not sufficiently 


slaves for four days’ labor of the English manufacturin, 

operatives, in order that you may be compelled to give tho 

same day's labor for a single one of the manufacturing 

operatives of your. ‘very worthy and approved good mas- 
rs, 

Such, sir, is the plain language of the decree embodied 
in this bill, which dooms the people of the South to eternal 
slavery; and whatever others may do, I here solemnly de- 
clare that I will never submit to it. 

I feel that I am called upon to notice some of the re~ 
marks of another gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Aprieron, | most of which I did not hear when they were 
delivered, if, indeed, they were delivered, but which I saw, 
for the first time, a few days ago in a newspaper. 

The gentleman was pleased to say that he could regard 
me in no other light than as “an expounder of the doc- 
trines of political economy,” and to add that the “ notable 
discovery,” that the tariff impoverishes the South, and en- 
riches the North, is “a miserable fallacy, hardly worthy 
in itself of serious argument.” 

The House will doubtless recognise, in the great intellec- 
tual superiority and standing of the gentleman, his title to 
speak, in such terms as these, of so humble an antagonist 
as myself. I must be permitted to say, however, that if 
my “miserable fallacy” be worthy of an argument at all, 
it is certainly worthy one more serious and Jess impotent 
‘than that with which we have been favored by the honor- 
able member. 

He has very fairly quoted, in his speech, the substance 
of the doctrine which he denounces so contemptuously ; and 
I am perfectly willing that it should go down to posterity, 
embodied in the commentary, being well assured that it . 
will stand as immovable as a rock amidst the feeble and 
muddy current that ripples harmless around its base. 

The gentleman was also pleased to say, that to call the 
manufactures obtained for Southern staples ‘the produc- 
tions of Southern industry, was to confound all common 
sense.” I doubt not that he judges by the standard of 
his own intellect; and I have only to remark that common, 
indeed, must that sense be, which can be confounded by a 
proposition so plain and obvious. He also said that the 
idea that the protecting duties diminished the exchange- 
able value of cotton, required “an effort of the imagina- 
tion beyond his comprehension.” On this point, sir, I have 
too much politeness to doubt the word of the honorable 
member. I can very well imagine, and that, too, without 
straining the doctrine of presumption beyond reasonable 
bounds, that there are many truths in political philosophy, 
neither profound nor obtuse, that are quite beyond his 
comprehension. 

The honorable member has taken frequent occasion to 
allude sneeringly to the expositions of political economy. 
Now, sir, while I perfectly agree with the gentleman, that 
mere men of books are not the proper persons to regulate 
the political affairs of empire, I must be allowed, at the 
same time, to say that it is not in the order of Providence 
that mere men of spindles should be elevated to that high 
destiny. For myself, sir, if it will give the gentleman any 
consolation, I here openly confess, with all proper hu- 
mility, that I never read but one book on political economy 
in my life, and that was the work of Adam Smith, which 
fell into my hands before I went to college. And though 
J have made occasional reference to the standard. works 
on this subject since, I have never estimated their labors 
very highly, believing that they are too speculative, and 
looked into the actual operation of 


It is true, sir, that if the interest of the domestic manufac- | Government restrictions upon the different classes of 
turers is to be considered the great master interest, to which | productive industry, and upon the principles of human 


_ the planting and exporting interests of the Union are to be 
offered up as a sacrifice, the cheapness of foreign labor 
may be regarded as an evil, and the manufacturers may 
properly gay to their liege subjects, 


) the planters, “ you are | toms, the 
hereby prohibited from exchanging one day’s labor of your | would not 


| liberty. 


Alluding to the dialogue which I supposed to take 
place between the planter and the collector of the cus- 
gentleman asks if an English manufacturer 
‘Pron the risk of being made a layghing stock, 
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who should allege that the Genes 
had obtained for Yorkshire goods, was the production of 
' his own industry, and remonstrate with the collector of 
the English customs on the injustice of being compelled to 
pay an enormous duty for the benefit of the landed aristo- 
eracy. Whether, sir, this manufacturer would be made a 
laughing stock or not, would depend entirely on the cha- 
racter of the audience who should witness the colloquy. If 
an upstart English nobleman, with a full pocket and an 
empty head, with a rabble of dependent retainers, should 
constitute the audience, I doubt not that the indignant re- 
monstrance of the oppressed manufacturer would be put to 
scorn by the loud and heartless laugh of the oppressor and 
his minions. But, sir, I rejoice in the belief that, in both 
hemispheres, the day of retribution is at hand, when the 
oppressors will no longer laugh at the calamity of their 
victims, but be compelled to “grin horribly a ghastly 
smile,” in disgorging the spoils which they have forcibly 
taken from the labor of others. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the com- 
mencement of this systém of protecting duties, that the 
House may perceive how far the principles upon which it 
was originally founded have been extended. Alexander 
Hamilton is the author and founder of the system, and, in 
my opinion, is the only one of its advocates who has dis- 
cussed its principles, not as the mere advocate of pecunia- 
ry interests, but with the enlarged, though mistaken 
views of a statesman. At the date of his celebrated re- 
port, when the country was very deficient both in capital 
and labor, in comparison with its present resources in 
.these respects, and when it, was not half so far advanced 
in manufacturing skill, compared with other nations, as it 
now is, the highest protecting duty which be ventured to 
recommend was twelve and a half per cent.,.and dis- 
tinctly laid it down as a principle of limitation upon the 
protecting duties, that if the country was not in a suffi- 
cient state of forwardness to enable the protected manu- 
factures to dispense with the protection in a reasonable 
number of years, it furnished a conclusive reason against 
granting it. 

The duty, then, recommended on woollen manufac- 
tures, was only seven and a half per cent.; and yet, after 
the progress and the improvenients of sixteen years, un- 
der a protection successively incréased to twenty-five, 
thirty-three and a third, and fifty-five per cent., we arë 
called upon to give a protection of about sixty per cent. ; 
and gentlemen are evidently not satisfied with that. If 
Alexander Hamilton could be raised: from the grave, how 
utterly would he disclaim the system which his disciples 
have built upon under the sanction of his name, It is, 
dr, an insatiable monster, which literally derives “ in- 
trease of appetite from what it feeds on.” In 1816, 
twenty-five per cent. was the utmost demand of the ma- 
nufacturers, and even that was granted as a temporary 
protection, the act providing that, in a few years, the 
düty should go down to twenty per cent. This provision 
was repealed the very next year, and, in 1824, the duties 
were raised to thirty-three and a third per cent. on wool- 
lens, and proportionately on other articles. Finally, in 
1828; they were raised nominally to forty-five per cent., 
but really to between fifty and sixty on woollens; and but 
for thë extraordinary excitement in the South, and the 
conviction that the people would not submit to it, I am 
_Witranted in saying, from what I have witnessed here, 
that the woollen manufacturers would now have demand- 
ed prohibitory duties, and would have carried them. 
Under these circumstances, I am thoroughly convinced 
that there is no principles of reaction in the system itself, 
aid that it never can be arrested until it is resisted by the 
sovereign power of the States, whose productions it sub- 
jects to’ unconstitutional and oppressive burdens, and 

whose citizens it reduces to slavery. 
'-Thave presented these views, in taking my final leave of 


scene shall: be left to those who are to come after us. 
While I regard with utter contempt and scorn the mise- 
rable gewgaws and ephemeral honors ‘of mere official 
distinction, I confess, sir, that I féel a deep solicitude to 
carry with me, in every possible vicissitude, the good 
opinion of those with whom I have been associated in the 
public service, however widely we may be séparated in 
our respective opinions. If I have succeeded in this ob- 
ject, I shall not regard this as an unavailing or an unpro- 
fitable effort. 

Mr. ARCHER, of Virginia, rose for the purpose, he 
said, of replying to the speech of Mr. McDurriz; but 

Mr. HEISTER, of Pennsylvania, succeeded in obtaining ' 
the floor, and moved the previous question.. 

The motion was seconded—yeas 93, nays 40. 

Mr. HEISTER thereupon moved a call of the House ; 
which was agreed to—yeas 80, 

The House was thereupon galled, and 173 members 
were found to be present. | g 

After an unsuccessful nfotion to suspend, the call pro- 
ceeded until there were 185 members present. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved a suspension of the call. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH objected, and the call having pro- 
ceeded some time further, was at length suspended. 
When ; f 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, inquired whether it 
would be in order to move a recommitment of the bill, 
with instructions, 

The CHAIR replied in the negative, inasmuch as the 
previous question had been seconded. 

The previous. question was accordingly put as follows : 
Shall the main question be now put? and decided by yeas 
and nays—-yeas 132, nays 60. 

The main question was then put as follows: Shall this 
bill pass? and decided by yeas and nays as follows: . 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Anderson, Ap- 
pleton, Archer, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, 
Barringer, Barstow, James Bates, Bell, Bethune, James 
Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, John Brodhead, John 
C. Brodhead, Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, 
Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Collier, Silas Condit; Conner, 
Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, 
Crane, Creighton, Dayan, Dearborn, Dewart, Doddridge, 
Doubleday, Drayton, Duncan, George Evans, J. Evans, 
Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Gaither, Gilmore, Thomas H, 
Hall, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, 
Heister, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Howard, Thrie, 
Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Jewett, Richard M. 
Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, Adam King, 
Kerr, Lansing, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lent, Letcher, Lyon, 
Mann, Mardis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, McCarty, Me- 
Intire, Mercer, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, New- 
ton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Randolph, John Reed, Ed- 
ward C. Reed, Roane, Root, Russel, Semmes, William B. 
Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Southard, 
Speight, Spence, Stanberry, Standifer, Stephens, Taylor, 
Francis Thomas, Philemon Thomas, J, Thomson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Wayne, 
Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick 
Whittlesey, C. P. White, Worthington, Young.—132. __ 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, He- 
man Allen, Allison, Banks, John S; Barbour, Barawell, 
Isaac C, Bates, Bouldin, Branch, Briggs, Bullard, Burd, 
Burges, Carson, Choate, Clayton, Coke, Lewis@pondict, 
Cooper, Crawford, Daniel, Davenport, J. Davis, W. R 
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Davis, Denny, Ellsworth, E. Everett, H. Everett, Felder, 
Foster, Gordon, Grennell, Griffin, Hodges, Hughes, 
Huntington, Jarvis, Kendall, Henry King, Lamar, Lewis, 
Robert, McCoy, McDuffie, McKay, McKennan, Milligan, 
Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, 
Potts, Rencher, Slade, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, W. 
Thompson, Watmough, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, 
Wilde.—65. 

So the bill was passed. 

The question being then stated on the title of the bill, 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the title by striking out 
all after the word “act,” and inserting, “to reduce the 
revenue of the United States collected by duties on im- 
ports.” . 
Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, moved to amend the 
amendment, by adding, “ and to protect domestic manu- 
factures.” . 

Mr. ADAMS at first accepted of this as a modificatio: 
of his motion, but soon after withdrew his acceptance. 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, said he was opposed to 
the amendment, but was glad that: it afforded him an op- 
portunity to place himself rectus in curia in regard to the 
vote he had given on the bill. -He had never in his life 


given a tariff vote; he never should. In the present case, | 


but a short time since we were called on to pay the last 
melancholy tribute of respect, and to follow to the tomb 
the remains of one of our body, who was suddenly cut off 
in the meridian of his usefulness, and now we find our 
ranks again broken. These events force one reflection 
on my mind, which I crave leave to express. Whilst, in 
the performance of our duties, we are prescribing Jaws for 
others, we find ourselves the subjects of a system of other 
laws, which we had no share in enacting, Sir, there is no 
republic in the government of the Universe; and yet how 
absolute is the necessity, how absolute the obligation, of 
obedience to the Deity, who, in his wisdom, has framed 
that code. I will not attempt now, or here, to portray 
the life or character of the deceased: The spontaneous 
offer, on the part of the military authorities of the city, to 


join in such testimonial of respect as the House may order, 


sufficiently demonstrates that the name of Mrrcnei is 
inscribed on the rolls of Fame. Whilst in the service of 
his country, during the recent war,. his brilliant defence 
of the fort of Oswego, with which he was entrusted, won 
the applause due to successful valor; returning from his 
military career, and embarking in all the turmoils of poli- 
tical life, he brought into this House a frankness of deport- 
ment, unobtrusive efficiency, and such steady judgment, that’ 


he had voted solely upon the principle of a reduction of! I may with perfect safety assert that he won the friendship 


taxes, 
had pursued on the subje@t. Whenever the opportunity 
was presented of voting for a, reduction of taxes, how- 
ever great or small, if he thought the tax unnecessary, he 


had gone for the reduction. He had never in his life voted ; 
for laying on one cent,; and, in the present case, when | 


This was consistent with the whole course hej 


of those who knew him well, and obtained respect from 
all. Let us withdraw awhile from the cares which sur- 
round us here, and unite in paying the last tribute of re- 
spect to his memory. In order that we may do so, I sub- 
mit to you the following resolutions : : 

Resolved, That the members of this House will attend 


what he conceived to be a direct reduction of some mil-' the funeral of the late Grokau E. MITCHELL, at five 


lions was presented, he voted for it. This he felt bound 
to do in all cases where he could, without an infraction 


o'clock P. M. 
That a committee be appointed to take order for superin- 


of principle, whatever the amount, great or small. This' tending the funeral of Grorce E. Mrrcuext, deceased, 
was the course he had always pursued, which he should i late a member of this House from the State of Maryland. 


continue to pursue until he taxes were reduced to the 
necessary wants of the Government. 
idea of compromise. 
position of his vote. 


No such idea entered into the com- 


take off a portion of the burden, He felt in no way bound 


That the members of this House will testify their respect 


He repudiated all) for his memory by wearing crape, &c. 


It was then ordered that a message be sent to the Senate 


He had always, under all circum- | to notify to them the death of Mr. M., and the hour that 
stances, voted against laying on; this was a direct vote to 


his funeral would take place. 
Mr. Howard, Mr, Tuomeson, of Georgia, Mr. BLatr, 


to alter his course from what it had always been; but felt! of South Carolina, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Carson, Mr. 


himself at perfect liberty to use every fair exertion, here 
or elsewhere, still further to reduce the burdens of the 
people to the mere wants of the Government. He re- 
gretted that the reduction was not greater. One great 


objection to the bill-was, that the reduction was not 80° 


great as, while it might somewhat reduce the taxes, it 
would probably not produce a correspondent reduction of 
the revenue, both of which he desired. 

Mr. E. EVERETT, dreading the farther consumption 
of time in fruitless debate, moved the previous question; 
which. was seconded—yeas 86, nays 68. 

The main question (on the title of the bill as reported) 
was then put, and carried. 

So the title, as it stood, was agreed to, and the bill sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 


Fray, June 29. 
DEATH OF Mr. MITCHELL. 


After the journal of the previous day’s proceedings was 
read, 

Mr. HOWARD, of Maryland, rose, and thus addressed 
the House: Mr. Speaker, it has devolved upon me to com- 
municate to the House the decease of GEORGE E. Mrrcu- 
ELL, one of the representatives for the State of Maryland. 
The infirm state of health in which he had been for a long 
time past, must have been apparent to every one, until at 
length the struggles between a naturally robust constitu- 
tion, and an inveterate disease, are over, have terminated 


in his difeease, and he now sleeps with his fathers, It is} 


DEARBORN, ang Mr, Warp were named as the committee. 
After which, 
The House adjourned. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 30 
THE RULES. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, at the instance, he said, of Mr. 
Vaxcr, (whose State had been passed in calling for re- 
solutions, ) submitted the following resolution, which lies 
one day on the table for consideration, viz. Boe | 

Resolved, That the previous question may be moved on 
any amendment, or amendment of any amendment, of any 
bill, resolution, or motion, depending before the House; 
that when so expressly moved and seconded by a majori- 
ty of the House, its effect, if sustained by a majority, shall 
be, simply, to terminate debate on the amendment, or the 
amendment of the amendment, to which it is applied, and 
to cause the question thereon to be immediately put: Pro- 
vided, that, if the previous question on the bill, resolution, 
or motion, be, at the same time, moved and seconded by a 
majority of the House, it shall have priority: And provided, 
also, that a determination against the previous question on 
any amendment, or on any amendment of an amendment, 
in the original bill, resolution, or motion, shall not have 
the effect of postponing to another day the amendment, 
bill, resolution, or motion, but the same shall remain before 
the House, in the same state, as if the previons question 
had not been moved. 


Mr, WICKLIFFE moved that the, Honse proceed to 
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the consideration of the report from the Committee on 
Public Lands in relation to the Chickasaw reservation, 
and demanded the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The question of considering the report being put, was 
pogatived—yeas 65, nays 95. 


DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER. 


A joint resolution from the Senate, proposing that a 
committee of both Honses wait on the President of the 
United States, and request him to recommend a day for 
the observation of a general fast in reference to a deliver- 
ance from the impending judgment of a prevalence of the 
Asiatic cholera, coming up for consideration, 

Mr. ARCHER moved to lay the resolution upon the ta- 
ple. He presumed there was no gentleman in that House 
who could believe that either the General or the State 
Governments had, as such, any thing to do with the sub- 
ject of religion at all. The very nature of those Govern- 
ments was sufficient to point this out, and the language 
of the constitution showed that such was the will of this 
nation. 


On this motion Mr. WHITTLESEY demanded the yeas 


` and nays. 


Being taken, they stood as follows; yeas 63, nays 104. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution upon the table. 

The question being on ordering it to a third reading, 

Mr. ADAMS moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the word “ Asiatic,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “pestilential.” He considered the custom of 
giving denomination to diseases from the countries whence 
they came, or where they were supposed to prevail, as 
very objectionable, This disease was confined to no part 
of the world. It had prevailed, indeed, in Asia, but it 
had likewise been but too prevalent over all Europe, and 
it threatened to become so in our own country. He re- 
peated that there was something offensive in naming it as 
belonging to any one particular country. Had this terri- 
ble disorder originated in our own country, and should 
the people of Europe, when it came to them, denominate 
it the “ American scourge,” he presumed that all Ameri- 
cans would feel a strong objection to such a title. It was 
one of the most dreadful calamities that it had ever pleas- 
ed Divine Providence to inflict upon the human race. 
There was not, he believed, in all the records of history, 
a parallel to it to be found any where. 

Mr. BURGES thought that this disease ought to be de- 
signated by the name it had already received. It had 


been called in Europe the Asiatic cholera, and he saw no’ 


reason why that name should be changed. There was 
something in the character of such a calamity which caus- 
ed men to forget all origin. Nor did the term which had 
been objected to, involve in it any thing of reproach or 
reflections, or any thing like arrogating a superiority over 
It had been denominated Asiatic cholera chiefly 
with a view to distinguish it from a disease of a similar 
kind, but which was not epidemic—the ordinary cholera 


“morbus, which had always been prevalent, more or less, 


during the hot season in this country. Whether the im- 
ported disease was “‘pestilential” or not, was a matter of 
controversy. Many denied it to be contagious at all, 
though should that House, by its act, pronounce it to be a 
pestilential disease, it might perhaps go far to settle the 
question. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, agreed with Mr. Apams in the 
sentiment that it was improper to designate this terrible 
disease by the name of any country, and should consider 


:. itmnore appropriate to give it a name that should refer to 


the symptoms of the disorder itself. The term Asiatic did 
nothing towards characterizing the disease. He should 
prefer having it denominated “ spasmodic.” . 
The question being taken on Mr. Apams’s amendment, 
it was rejected. . 
-Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, was opposed to the re- 


solution itself. He thought the act which it proposed 
was one peculiarly pertaining to the various Christian 
churches in our land, and did not belong to the Govern- 
ment at all, He was not aware that any such course had 
been pursued heretofore. The custom had obviously 
been derived from our English ancestors. It had long 
prevailed in England, and there it was proper enough, 
on the theory of their Government, in which the King 
was recognised as the head of the hierarchy. But nobody 
surely would attempt to assimilate the Government of our 
country, in this respect, to that of Great Britain. The 
President of the United States was not the head of the 
church. In some of the States this fast had been recom- 
mended by ecclesiastical authority. He understood that 
in Virginia the head of the Episcopal Church had acted on 
the subject. g 

This was very proper, and he presumed the example 
‘would be followed in other States. But the Government, 
as such, had nothing to do with the matter. There was 
another objection to the measure. It tended to increase 
alarm, and to give.a solemn sanction to the fears of the 
people, This, instead of. averting the calamity, would 
rather have an opposite tendency, inasmuch as it was ge- 
nerally held that a previous state of alarm constituted a 
great part of the danger. eve 

Mr. DEARBORN said that the gentleman from South 
Carolina had been incorreet in supposing that no such 
course had been heretofore pursued. During the last war, 
fasts had been repeatedly recommended by Congress, and 
days of thanksgiving had been also recommended by 
Washington and Adams, eae 

Mr. CRAIG denied that the resolution should be object- 
ed to on any constitutional ground. It contained nothing 
obligatory. It did not pretend to bind any body. Should 
the resolution pass, the President was free either to do it 
or not to do it, as he thought fit. And if he proclaimed a 
day, the pecple were free to observe it or not, as they 
should think fit. -It was entirely an extra official act, 
based upon no claim to authority, but founded on an ex- 
pression of the moral sense of the people. s 

Mr. CARSON thought that this matter might be arrest- 
ed very suddenly by simply reading a letter from the Pre- 
sident. For himself, he should make no professions of any 
love for prayer and fasting, and all that sort of thing. He 
though the measure improper, and likely to end in no good 
purpose. ‘The letter was not very long, and he considered 
it a very good letter. He requested that the letter might 
be read at the Clerk’s table. : 

[Cries of No! No!—Object!—We have all read it.} 

Mr, C. then said he should take the liberty of reading 
it himself. He then read in his place the reply of President 
Jackson to an application of the Synod of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, on the subject of a fast. 

Mr. KERR, strongly objecting to this 
the previous question. 

The motion was seconded, the previous question put and 
carried, and the yeas and nays ordered on the main ques- 
tion, which was the third reading of the resolution, and 
was carried by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allen, H. Allen, An- 
derson, Appleton, Armstrong, fArnold, Babcock, Banks, 
Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, John Blair, Branch, Briggs, John 
Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Lewis Con- 
dict, Silas Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates. Cooke, 
Cooper, Craig, Crane, Grawford,fCreighton, Daniel, John 
Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Ellsworth, 
George Evans, E. Everett, H. Everett, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
Grennell, William Hall, Hodges,¥Heister, Hughes, Hun- 
tington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, R. M. Johnson, 
Kendall, Kennon, A. King, Kerr, Leavitt, Letcher, Mann, 
Marshall, McCarty, Robert McCoy, McKennan, Milligan, 
Muhlenberg, Newnan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, 
Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John fReed, Renther, Russel, 
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Semmes, Augustine H. Shgpperd, Smith, Southard, 
Spence, Stanberry, Standifer; Stephens, Storrs, Suther- 
land, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wardwell, Washington, 
Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Williams, Young.—99. 

7 NAYS.—Messrs. Alexander, R. Allen, Archer, J. S. 
Barbour, Barnwell, J. Bates, Beardsley, Bergen, Bethune, 
James Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Carr, Carson, 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Coul- 
ter, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, 
Drayton, Foster, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Haw- 
kins, Hoffman, Horn, Hubbard, Isacks, Cave Johnson, 
John King, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, Lewis, Mardis, 
Mason, McIntire, McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Nuckolls, 
Pierson, Plummer, ‘Polk, Edward C. Reed, Roane, Root, 
Soule, Speight, Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Campbell P. 
’ White, Wickliffe, Worthington.—62. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The bill from the Senate to renew the charter of 
the Bank of the United States, now coming up for con- 
sideration, Mr. WICKLIFFE offered the following amend- 
ment ; ; 

“ That it shall not be lawful for the president and di- 
rectors of the said bank to establish any new or additional 
branch bank in.any State, unless upon the application of 
the Legislature of said State, or upon the application of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States for the 
time being.” 

Mr. WAYNE opposed the amendment as containing no 
guard against the unlimited privilege of establishing as 
many branches as the Bank and the Government might 
agree to desire. He objected to recognising any such con- 
nexion between the Government and the bank as would 
be implied by such a resolution, If the gentleman meant 
his amendment in good faith, let him modify it so that if 
the necessity for any one of the branches of the bank 
should cease, the bank should be required to withdraw it. 

Mr. IRVIN considered the amendmeént as of a most im- 
portant character; and should it succeed, friendly as he 
was to the bank, he should be compelled to vote against 
the bill. The effect of the amendment would be to em- 
power the bank to establish as many branches as it might 
please, and all these would be saddled upon the States. 
The Legislature of any State might invite the establish- 
ment of them ; or, what was still worse, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury would be enabled to send as many of them as he 

' pleased into whatever State he might think proper. Mr. 
I. would never place such a power in the hands of any one 
man, He was willing that there should be a sufficient 
number of branches to carry on the fiscal concerns of the 
Government, but not that they sheuld be placed beside 
the State banks, to put down State capital, which was 
now highly useful to the community. They of the West 
were now happily free from those great and sudden fluc- 
tuations which took place upon the seaboard. But, let 
that amendment prevail, and work out its natural results, 
and those fluctuations would soon affect the remotest parts 
of the interior. And they would be the first to be fleeced, 
in order to make up the deficiencies which took place in 
the Atlantic cities. In the part of the country where he 
lived, it was iraportant that there should be local State in- 
stitutions,as well as branches of the United States’ Bank. 
Should any of these institutions become unacceptable to 
the bank of the United States, all that the president and 
directors would have to do would be to place by their side 
one of the branches, whose superior advantages would im- 
mediately put down the other banks. Solongas this could 
be done, what capitalist would invest his fund under such 
a risk? ` 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now modified his amendment so as to 
řead as follows: 


“That it shall not be lawful for the president and di- 
rectors of the said bank to establish any new or additional 
branch bank in any State, unless upon the application of 
the Legislature of said State, or upon the application of 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States for the 
time being, in which application, if made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, it shall be stated that he believes the 
establishment of such additional or new branch bank to be 
essential and necessary, to enable the Treasury Department 
the better to manage the fiscal concerns of the Federal 
Government.” 

But afterwards consented to withdraw it, at the request of 

Mr. CLAYTON, who moved that the bill should be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and set down as the order of the day for Mon- 
day next. Mr. C. considered this as the most important 
bill before Congress; and should this motion not prevail, 
it would be the first bill from the Senate which had not 
gone to some committee or other. The object would then 
become apparent, and could be none other than to preclude 
all discussion. 

Mr. MERCER opposed the motion, as tending to delay 
and embarrass the proceedings of the House, without ac- 
complishing any good purpose. They would have to go 
out of committee again and again, for want of a quorum. 

Mr. TAYLOR said that if the rejection of this motion 
would operate to deprive gentlemen of the opportunity 
of offering amendments, and of recording their votes 
upon them, he should concur in the opinion that the ques- 
tion was a very important one. But as such would not 
be the case, he could not consent, at this late period of 
the session, to go into committee for the sake of having 
interminable speeches, to which nobody listened, and 
which would have no influence whatever on the votes 
of any one. He thought that if there was a majority in 
favor of passing the bill at this session, they owed it to 
themselves to keep the bill in the House, and within 
their own control, so that they might exercise their judg- 
ment as to the length to which the debate should ex- 
tend. A full opportunity would no doubt be given to the 
offering of all amendments which gentlemen might wish 
to try. . 

Mr. WAYNE thought that the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Mercer] implied a severe 
satire upon the House. It was true that on the tariff 
the committee had sometimes been obliged to rise for 
want of a quorum. But the tariff was a matter of mere 
sectional interests, while the bank was a question more 
simple and more general. It was generally understood 
that the House would not adjourn before the 16th of July, 
and the bill might be got out of committee in two or three 
days. ; 

Mr. McDUFFIE observed that it must be obvious to 
all that the Congress would not adjourn until this bill had 
been disposed of; and the only effect of committing the 
bill would be to protract the session for a week longer. 
And for what reason? To give opportunity for amend- 
ments? They could be offered as well in the House as in 
committee. To have long speeches? They too could 
be had in the House. He referred to the lateness of the 
session, and urged the rejection of the motion. i 

Mr. ARCHER said it was very immaterial to him 
whether this bill should be committed or not, as he knew 
full well that there was in that House a dominant majority 
[o had predétermined to pass it, [Here there were 
several cries, of order.] Mr. A. said he meant nothing 

offensive. He did not doubt that the motives of gentle- 
men were perfectly good. They thought that the: bill 
would be for the good of the country. The gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McDurriz] had asked: for ’ 
some reason why the House should go into committee. 
He would give the gentleman a very good reason. The 
rules of the House prescribed that a bill] appropriating 
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put five dollars should not be put upon its passage until 
it should first have gone through a committee. But here 
was à bill, not to appropriate five dollars, or five thousand, 
or five hundred thousand, but a bill to create a mint; and 
it was proper to show to the people that they had not con- 
sented to pass such a Dill without endeavoring to avail 
themselves of all the forms of the House which might tend 
to prevent it, - eo 
Mr. R. M. JOHNSON said that nothing could be more 
evident than that they should not adjourn till they had 
ot a vote on this bill. If there was a majority determined 
to recharter the bank, it was not to be expected that 
they would give way any more than they had done in re- 
ference to the tariff. He would vote upon a question of 
indefinite postponement, or he was ready to vote on the 
previous question. But his duty to his country would 
not permit him to vote for a commitment ef the bill. He, 
for one, was not convinced that it would be any blessing 
to the nation that members of that House should have 
ono, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
weeks to discuss the question, as they had discussed the 
tariff; for fear the people should not understand it. While 
the strongest men of that House, ay, and of that nation, 
were entertaining them with a flow of oratory, such as 
would not disgrace Cicero or Demosthenes, so competent 
did some of the silent members of the House feel to make 
up a judgment, that they left the House, went to the 
offices—went to their lodgings—walked about the House, 
walked any where but into that Hall; and when fora little 


«while they did enter it, there was generally such a noise, 


that when, for variety’s sake, he had wanted for a little 
while to hear some of the splendid bursts of eloquence, he 
had literally been unable to hear distinctly a single word. 
It was not a blessing to the country to repeat such a scene, 
after Congress had been in session almost eight months. 
He was ready to vote on any other proposition, but could 
not consent to commit the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON said, that however anxious he might 
be to speak upon this bill, he thought he could promise 
the gentleman from Kentucky not to make a speech of 
thirteen points upon nothing. 

Mr. JOHNSON replied that his friend had actually 
made a speech of twenty-one points upon little more. 

Mr. CLAYTON resumed. ‘The gentleman had pro- 
nounced some of the: speeches delivered on the tariff to 
be equal to the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
while, at the same time, he had informed the. House that 
he had not been able to hear a single word of them. The 
gentleman should not put his words so close together. 
The gentleman was opposed to having this most important 
question discussed, because, forsooth, he was tired of hear- 
ing long speeches. The chief argument against the com- 
mitment of the bill had been the delay it would produce, 
and yet gentlemen had said that all the amendments 
might be offered, and all the speeches delivered in the 
House which could be in committee, If so, why would 
: there be any greater delay from the commitment of the 
bil? If gentlemen were really candid in what they said, 
their. objection had no force. But if, as he presumed, the 
plan was to bring down upon them that instrument by 
which all debate was to be cut off, let the friends of the bill 
avow it at once, and he, for one, would shut his mouth. 
Why were bills ever committed, but that they might un- 
dergoa fuller examination? This, surely, was a bill which 
demanded the closest scrutiny: What subject could de- 
mand it more? But if the motion was to be rejected, and 
hé was to be cut off by the previous question whenever an 
impatient majority might choose to apply it, he should not 
enter upon the discussion. 

“Mr. JOHNSON said he understood the gentleman as 
imputing to him a self-contradiction. He had made no 
offensive imputation with regard to that gentleman. He 


had, however, understood the worthy gentleman to as- 


sure the House that he had no intention to discuss either 
the amendment or the bill. He hoped he had said no- 
thing to the gentleman which involved any thing like in- 
decorum, or ill nature, or personality. Here, however, 
the House had a specimen of the gentleman’s urbanity. 
The gentleman had been there not quite one session, yet, 
to do him justice, he did not appear much at a loss from 
the diffidence of a new member. What Mr. J. had said 
about the eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes, he had 
not said in derision, but quite in earnest, and he included 
his worthy friend in the number of those to whom the re- 
mark applied. He should be extremely sorry to be de- 
prived of the speeches the honorable gentleman might 
make. But he thought that their paramount duty to 
themselves and their constituents forbade the idea of their 
going into committee, however they might be tempted to 
do so. He was willing to sit as long as any body else, 
but his duty to his country would induce him to deprive 
his worthy friend of the opportunity of making any speech 
which should further prolong this session. If there was 
any thing in life which Mr. J. valued, it was thathe might 
not appear to himself to contradict himself. He did not 
know how the gentleman could possibly have tortured 
any thing he said into a declaration that he both could 
hear and could not hear the eloquent speeches which were 
delivered. There certainly had been times when he could 
hear, although there were others when he could not. For 
instance, when his worthy friend had been addressing the 
committee in those bursts of eloquence to which he had 
alluded, there had not been thirty members present to hear 
him. While the gentleman was speaking, he had looked 
round to see if there was a single human being listening. 
He had seldom found more than one, never more than 
three, out of a House of upwards of two hundred members. 
When a subject was already understood, however conven- 
ient it might be for gentlemen to use that House as a me- 
dium through which to speak to their constituents, they 
must really excuse him from voting to furnish them with 
the opportunity. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs.. MITCH- 
ELL, MERCER, WAYNE, JENIFER and SPEIGHT; 
the last of which gentlemen concluded by moving to post- 
pone the further consideration of the bill until the first 
Monday of December next, on which question he demand- 
ed the yeas and nays. ; 

Mr. CRAIG said he wished further time to become 
acquainted with the sentiments of his constituents. 

Mr. R. ALLEN inquired whether a postponement to 
the first Monday of December was not equivalent to a 
motion for indefinite postponement. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative, inasmuch 
House might continue to sit until that day. 

The question was then taken on postponing the bill, and 
decided by yeas and nays as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Robert Allen, Andefson, 
Archer, Barnwell, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, 
Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, John 
Brodhead, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, 
Clay, Clayton, Coke, Conner, Craig, Davenport, Dayan, 
Doubleday, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, T. H. Hall, 
W. Hall, Harper, Hawkins, Hoffman, Holland, Horn, 
Hubbard, Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kava- 
nagh, Kennon, A. King, J. King, Lansing, Leavitt, Le- 
compte, Lyon, Mason, Mann, McCarty, McIntire, McKay, 
T. R. Mitchell, Newnan, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Ed-, 
ward C. Reed, Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Francis 
Thomas, J. Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Wheeler, 
Campbell P. White, Worthington.—75. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, H. Allen, Ap- 
pleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, John 5. 
Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, Boon, Branch, Briggs, 
Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Collier, Lewis~ 
Condict, Silas Condit, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, 
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Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, J. Davis, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Drayton, Ells- 


worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, E. Everett, H. Eve-| 


rett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, 
Huntington, Thrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Ken- 
dall, H. King, Kerr, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, R. Mc- 
Coy, McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlen- 
berg, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Ran- 
dolph, Root, ‘Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, Augustine 
H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, Stanberry, 


Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, Tomp- 


kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, 
Watmough, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whit- 
tlesey, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Young.—100. 

` So the House refused to postpone the bill. 

The question was then taken on committing the bill, and 
decided in the negative by yeas and nays as follows: yeas 
72, nays 112. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thereupon moved an amendment to 
the bill, in the form of a proviso, that nothing therein con- 
tained should prevent the bank from retaining its branches 
as at present established. 

Mr. ROOT objected to’ that section of the bill which 
restrains the number of branches in each State to two, and 
moved to strike out that section. 

The motion was pronounced to be not in order at this time. 

Mr. WAYNE moved to amend the amendment of Mr. 
McDvrriz, by adding to it a clause to this effect: “If 
the Legislatures of those States in which the branches are 
situated respectively, shall, before the 10th of April, 1836, 
signify their assent that those branches should be retained 
within their limits.” 

After further debate, in which Messrs. ROOT, WAYNE, 
and SPEIGHT took part, Mr.’ Roor and Mr. Sprreur 
opposing, and Mr. Wayne defending the amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment rejected. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY then proposed to add an amend- 
ment, to the following effect: “If the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, before the 10th of April, 1836, certify that 
the branches, as now established, are necessary to the 
transaction of the public business of the United States.” 

The amendment having been explained, and advocated 
by the mover, the question was taken, and decided by yeas 
and nays as follows: yeas 67, nays 112. 

Mr. WARDWELL now moved an amendment making 
the recharter’ conditional on the States having power to 
tax the branches of the bank; but, before any discussion 
took place, 

The House adjourned. 


Monpay, Jury 2. 


THE RULES, 


The Honse proceeded to the consideration of the reso- 
lution moved by Mr. SUTHERLAND, providing that the 
previous question should not, when ordered by the House 
upon any amendment, apply to cut off other amendments 
previously made, &c. 

Mr. POLK remarked that the lateness of the session 
made it inexpedient to change any of the rules by which 
the House had hitherto been governed. He moved to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thought this was so important an im- 
provement to the parliamentary practice of the House, 

‘that he was perfectly astonished it had not been sooner 
suggested: by the rule, as it now stood, the House could 
not move the previous question upon any one objectionable 
amendment, without thereby cutting off other amendments 
which they might not desire to have cut off. In other 
words, they were often compelled to do that which they 
did not wish to do. : 

SMr. SUTHERLAND requested Mr. Potx to withdraw 
his motion, to enable him to offer a few remarks, 


Mr. POLK declined, as he did not wish to have. useless 
discussion. 

Mr. VANCE demanded the yeas and nays; after a few 
remarks from Messrs. CONDICT and WICKLIFFE, 

The motion of Mr. Pox to lay the resolution on the 
table was negatived—yeas 58, nays 113. 

Mr. HOFFMAN opposed at length any alteration in the 
present rules, as fatal to the freedom of debate. 

Mr. VANCE rose to reply; but, on motion of 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, the House proceeded to the 
orders of the day. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill to re- 
charter the United States’ Bank. : 

The question recurring on the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Warpwett, of New York, to give to the several States 
the power of taxing the capital employed therein, 

Mr. W. explained, and advocated his amendment at con- 
siderable length. He had presented a number of petitions 
from his district for the recharter of the bank, but in every 
one of them it was made’ condition that the new charter 
should contain a clause empowering the States to tax 
bank capital within their respective limits; and he believ- 
ed that, could the question be submitted to the whole: 
people of the United States, whether the States should 
have such a power, nine out of ten would answer in the 
affirmative. Why no such clause had been inserted in 
the existing charter, he was unable to divine. As to run- 
ning a parallel between this case and that of the General 
Post Office and its branches, if there was any force in the 
argument, let it be carried fully out; let fees and salaries 
be given by the Government to all the subordinate officers 
of the establishment, and then the people would be better 
able to see and judge whether there was a necessity fot 
such an establishment. He believed that if the powers of 
the bank should not be curtailed at the present session, 
it would be out of the power of any future Congress to 
resist the overwhelming influence of so gigantic an insti- 
tution, nor could a President of the United States ever be 
hereafter elected but with its approbation. He admitted 
the propriety of establishing branches of the bank at 
points where it was necessary for the collection and safety 
of the public revenues; but insisted that if they should 
be placed where no such necessity existed, and where 
they came in competition with State banks of far weaker 
power, it was no more than fair that they should be sub- 
ject to the same taxation with such banks. Nothing could 
be more unjust, nothing could effect greater inequality 
than the exemption of all this capital from taxation. 
He concluded by demanding the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 

Mr. ROOT inquired of the Chair whether a proviso 
could be offered as an amendment to an amendment. It 
was itself a substantive proposition, and was not connected 
with the subject of the branches of the bank, to which 
subject the section and previqus amendment referred. 

The CHAIR replied, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York to the amendment is perfectly in 
order. 

An amendment may be made so as totally to alter the 
natare of the original proposition. 

If the amendment proposed is inconsistent with. one 
agreed to, or the original proposition, it is a ground for 
its rejection by the House, but not within the competence 
of the Chair to suppress as against order. Soon 

Questions of consistence are for the decision’ of the 
House, and not the Chair, and the proposition for ‘amend- 
ment is therefore in order. Meine 

The decision was acquiesced in by the House.“ 

Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that under the existing 
charter the property of individuals in the Bank of the 
United States could be taxed, just as their property in any 
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other corporation might be. There was, therefore, not a | percent. -It was for-this that the bonus was given. Why 
stockholder in the United States but could be reached then should the stock of this bank be exempt from taxa- 
under the existing law. As to the stock owned by the | tion any more than the stock of the State Banks? Could 


United States, that, it was manifest, ought not to be taxed. 
There remained then only the stock owned by foreigners, 
that could not be reached by taxation. Mr. E. said he 
was willing to vote for any amendment should any be deem- 
ed necessary, to supply that deficiency, but it was at most 
only a small matter. Foreign stockholders within the States 
were not. generally taxed... He hoped the amendment 
would not prevail. 

Mr. McDUFFIE thought that the gentleman had not 
well considered what would be the effect of his amendment, 
He had said that- there was no proposition that people 
would assent to more readily than that the stock of the 
United States’ Bank ought to be taxed. In a general sense, 
this might be true. But the moment the attempt was 
made, gentlemen would find the subject involved in inex- 
tricable difficulties. The gentleman had talked about 
the inequality of taxation. But he would find that no 
proposition could be devised which would in practice in- 
volve grosser and more revolting inequality than his own 
amendment. It gave to Pennsylvania, where one-sixth of 
all the stock of the bank was held, power to tax all the 
stockholders in the United States. Those States, where 
the largest amount of the bank capital was held, received 
the greatest amount of benefit from the bank. And yet 

_ these would be the States which, under the operation of 
. the proposed amendment, would tax the bank the most 
heavily. The bonus was the only equal tax which could 
he levied, and the bonus required by this bill was very 
large. The bonus under the existing charter was a million 
and a half for twenty years’ privilege, while that in the 
` present bill amounted to three millions for fifteen years’ 
privilege. 

Mr. WAYNE said, in reply, that the monstrous ine- 
quality of which the gentleman spoke, arose only from the 
monstrous nature of this bill. Should he succeed in 
amending it in the manner he desired, no such inequality 
would result. Let the capital of the bank be distributed 
among the States in such proportions as, after mature con- 
sideration of all circumstances, the States respectively 
should appear to require, and let the discounts be distri- 
‘ buted proportionally. Then where would be the ine- 

quality? He threw out this idea to those who were in 

favor of State taxation, merely to show them that their 
principle was not of such difficult application as might 


beimagined. Should the present amendment be adopted, | 


Mr. W. should follow it up with another of the nature he 
had described. 
Mr; ROOT was opposed to the present amendment. 
Though he was in favor of the States having power to 
taxthe bank, his own proposition would be that the States 
“should have power to tax the stock of the United States’ 
> Bank at the same rate that they taxed the stock of their 
own bank, But this was to be on condition, of remitting 
the: bonus entirely. The bonus of $200,000 a year 
amounted to about seven mills to the dollar on the whole 
capital.of the bank, whereas the tax imposed by the State 
.of.New York upon her own banks did not exceed two 
mills on the dollar. 
.. Mr: WARDWELL explained, and insisted that the 
States by his amendment would tax the stock of the United 
States’ Bank, but in no other mode than they did the stock 
of théiy own banks. 
Mr, CLAYTON replied to Mr: Roor, reminding him that 
the United: States’ Bank stock was now worth one hundred 
tnd twenty-five dollars for every hundred. _ With such an 
sdvance;the bank might well afford to pay a bonus. ` A 


any good reason be given for it? 

Mr. EVERETT, of Vermont, said he rose to make an 
inquiry relative to- the bank taxes in New York. In that 
State they had a safety fand system, and he understood 
that banks who would not come in under that system were 
taxed, with a view to compel them to assent to it. The 
amendment coming from that State, he presumed it had 
relation to the safety fund system, and to the prospective 
exercise of this taxing power to. tax the bank without 
limitation. The branches might thus be driven out of the 
State, unless they would come in under that system. His 
objection was not to giving the State power to tax the 
bank, but to the unlimited nature of the power proposed 
to be given. ‘The question being on an amendment: to: an- 
amendment, he was precluded from offering any limitation 
to the power. ee mati 

Mr. WARDWELL replied that, in offering his amend- 
ment, he had not had the. slightest reference to the safety: 
fund; no such thing had been in his thoughts. . He was: 
willing that the power of the States should be limited, and. 
that all the States should be put- on the same footing, = < 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, regretted that. the gen~ 
tleman from New York [Mr. Warpwex.] had modified 
his amendment, and presented it in the form in which it 
now appeared; as it now assumed to prescribe to a State 
the mode in which that State should exercise its power of 
taxation. He was aware that the concurrent power of 
taxation possessed by a State in common with the General 
Government, was extremely delicate in its nature; and it 

| was certainly true that, if the Government had within any 
'State funds which were the property of the United 
States, such. funds were not. liable to be taxed by the 
States. But when the Government vested its funds in a 
canal, or in a bank, or in any company within the. State; - 
it waived that distinction, and the right of the State to: 
tax immediately accrued. | Could it be right that the citi-. 
zens of a State should have a place of refuge within the. 
State where they might vest their property, and have ‘it: 
sacred from the taxing power of the State? A citizen who: 
would desire this, was surely unworthy of the name. It- 
has been said by some gentlemen that this bank question: 
had been settled by the people of the United States.. Mr. 
| D. did not regard it in that light. He knew of but one 
question which could be said to have been settled by the | 
people since the adoption of the constitution, and that was 
ithe question in reference to the alien and sedition laws, 
| This the people had settled themselves, and in direct: con- 
tradiction to all the branches of their Government, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, With this exception, there 
was not one political proposition that did not remain as 
unsettled now as it was then. But independent of the 
concurrent power of taxation possessed by the. States, 
(on which doctrine, however, Mr. Madison had labored to. 
support the adoption of the federal constitution, ) as a mere 
act of prudence, he considered it the: safest and the wisest 
course to insert such a provision in the charter. What 
would not such a clause have saved to the Government in 
the great lottery case ? : 
Mr. BELL said he was in favor of the object of the 
amendment, but the amendment was insufficient to attain :. 
| that object. It laid down as a criterion by which. the: _ 
| States were to tax the United States’ Bank stock,. the rate 
‘at which they taxed their own bank stock.. But in Fens. 
nessee, and, he believed, in Kentucky, and in some other- 
! States, banks were not liable to taxation at all. .. The cris 
i terion therefore failed. He suggested to the gentleman. 


f 


tix-of five. per cent. upon one hundred and. twenty-five i from New York [Mr. WARDWELL] to, put -his amendment: 
dollars: would be equal.to. a tax of six per cent. on @ hun- ` jn such a shape as that the amount of capital vested in 
dred dollars, By: the passing of this bill, the bank would, i such branch should be reported to: the Legislature of the 
ineffect; have-a clear addition to its capital of twenty-five | State where such branch was situated: - It had been sug- 
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Zested that the amendment would give an undue power to 


the State of Pennsylvania; but; as a counterpoise to that, 
he would remind gentlemen of the amount of stock in the 
Western States. The Legislatures in the most distant 
parts of the Union—-in Massachusetts and in South Caro- 
lina, would ‘have it in their power to raise a tax upon bank 
stock in Tennessee: Such a feature called aloud for some 
remedy, as he believed there was no instance in existence 
where a Legislature attempted to tax capital which lay 
beyond its own limits. He admitted that the subject was 
attended with great difficulty ; but he thought that at least 
something might be done that would be preferable to the 
resent state of things. < 
. Mr. HUBBARD was not satisfied with the amendment, 
although he should decline offering a substitnte. He then 
went into a particular account of the manner in which 
hanks were taxed in New Hampshire. K 
Mr. ADAMS said he hoped, if any amendment was 
adopted, allowing the United States’ Bank to be taxed by 
the States for the benefit of the State treasuries, gentle- 
men would, in fairness, offer a further amendment, allow- 
ing the State banks to be taxed by Congress for the benefit 
of the Treasury of the United States, in proportion to the 
bonus to be paid by the bank of the United States. Then 
there would be something like equality. This bill re- 
quired the stockholders of the United States’ Bank to pay 
- to the Government a tax of twenty thousand dollars a year 
for the privilege of doing banking business. Did the State 
banks pay that amount to the Treasury of the United 
States? If they did, then the system might’ have ‘some 
“pretensions to equality, Mr. A. hoped that no amend- 
ment-would pass which should in any shape put this in- 
stitution into the power of the State Legislatures, As to 
the State taxing the stock held by their own citizens, 
they would on that subject do as they pleased. None 
disputed their right so to do. But that was all the right 
they ought to possess in the matter. It had been said by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARDWELL] that, 
could the sense of the people be taken, nine-tenths of them 
would vote in favor of the present amendment. In that 
opinion he 
taken, though it might be very true that nine-tenths of 
stockholders in State banks, and, for aught he knew, 
other tenth also, would very willingly vote for it. 
were, 
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ciple of private and personal interest would doubtless ope- 
rate on them'also. And many of the memorials against 
the bank spoke not the voice of the people, but the voice 
of those who were interested in the State banks-—a voice 
which was, in effect, against the people. ` Mr. A. would 
préfer that this section of the bill should be stricken out 
entirely, as it did give to the States a partial control over 
the bank, which, in his opinion, they ought not to possess, 
The power of Congress could no more be transferred to 
the State Legislatures than the power of the Legislatures 
could be usurped by Congress. The people had given to 
each their own powers. That which they had given to 
Congress, it was the duty of Congress to exercise. It was 
given by the people of the States, not by the State Legis- 
Jatures, They were fellow-servants of the same masters. 
The members of the State Legislatures represented the 
people of their own States. The members of this House 
were representatives of the people not only of the States 
to which they respectively belonged, but of the people of 
the whole Union. Whenever the Legislature of a State 
undertook to tax the United States’ Bank stock within that 
State, it amounted to neither more nor less than this: it 
was a single State Legislature undertaking to pass laws 
which were to affect the interests of the whole Union; it 
was the Government of one State legislating upon the in 
terests of all the States. 

Mr, A. would exclude all State Legislatures from hav- 
ing any influence on this institution. State power had 
once and again interfered to injure the institution. Wher- 
ever it had been exerted, the effect had been pernicious, 
so manifestly pernicious, that even the State Legislature 
itself had more than once learned, from the effects, to come 
back to better principles. In the very state of New Hamp- 
shire, which had been particularly referred to, and within 
the last three years, a dictatorial letter had been sent from 
members of the Legislature to the president ànd di- 
rectors of the parent institution, designating what indivi- 
dual they should appoint as president, and a whole set of 
directors of the branch within that State. Mr. A. was 
opposed to all such interference. Let the State Legisla- 


believed the gentleman to be very much mis- | tures move with all possible freedom within their own 
the! proper orbits. 
the | conferred upon them by the people. Let Congress never 
There | attempt to interfere with them in their appropriate func- 
indeed, numerous and honorable exceptions, as some tions; 
of the memorials from the State banks would provo. The | Congress. 


Let them exercise all the legitimate power 


but Jet them not interfere with the legislation of 
He hoped that the amendment would not 


gentleman, indeed, had spoken of memorials from his own | prevail. 


district, in which it was made a condition of the petition in 


Mr. BARBOUR, of Virginia, said that he was opposed 


behalf of the bank, that the State Legislatures should have | to the present amendment, as he had been to all its ante- 


power to tax the capital employed by the branches. 
these memorials contained such a provision, Mr. 
lieved that in that respect they ‘differed from all 
which had been received upon the subject. 
know of another instance where any such condition had 


been hinted'at. The House had had a great deal of de- itself a power to destroy; 
bate already on this subject, and an exposition had been | purpose, 
made of the manner and form in which the safety fund | power. 


system had been organized 
a greit and preponderant 


and applied within the limits of | a vote effecting that result openly, 
State of the Union, from the | of day, than travel 
Legislature of which a memorial had been sent to the | From boyhood to 
House accompanied by instructions to the Senators, and a | seen, 
request to the Representatives of the State to vote against | this bank. 


If | cedents and accessories; he was for rechartering the bank, 
‘A. be- | and for that reason he must resist these indirect obstacles 
others | that were thrown into his path, and which must tend to 
He did not | defeat that object. j 


The power to tax, if conferred on the States, was in 
and under no guise, and for no 
would he arm the States- with so mischievous a 
He would rather put down the bank at once, by 
boldly, and in the face 
the by-ways of indiscretion to reach it. 
the present moment of my life I have 
felt, and expressed my own sense of the necessity of 
These opinions have been freely, fully, and 


the rechartering of the bank. Was that memorial the | publicly expressed to those who had aright to know them. 


voice. of the people of New York? No. 


litical manoeuvres to get for themselves an interest of seven well as to others, if I now put them away 


per cent, by driving out of the State the 
bank which loaned money at six per cent. 
mortal honor, some of the representatives 
of New York itself had exposed the whole transaction, and 
exhibited the entire tissue of ‘party machinery to the pub- 
lic view of the people of the Union. Although the case 


might not be so strong in other States, yet the same prin- guished colleague of mine, {Mr. 


It was the voice | I am sent 
ofa few interested individuals, operating by means of po- | upon them I mean to act. 


here with a knowledge of these opinions; and 
I should be false to myself, as 
from me. Yet 


branches of a if I had the power wished by Caligula, (I believé,) and 
A | arnt 
To their im- | all the banks of the earth had but one neck, T would’ not 
from the State | hesitate a moment in giving the blow. 


But we are not so 
circumstanced. A statesman must look to the existing 
condition of things, and find his obligations ‘of ‘duty in 
their present relation to the publie interests. sA distin- 
J. Randolph; }] (no longer 


atiak a 
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a member of this House, but whose opinions always com- 
mand my respect,) said, on & former occasion, that. the 
founders of our Government intended that this should he 
a hard money Government. George Washington and 
‘Alexander Hamilton quickly saw that this was impossible ; 
but they saw that public morals, public interest, and com- 
mon honesty, required the closest possible approximation 
toit, This was found in the. creation of the National 
Bank in 1791, put down in 1811, and the need for its re-es- 
iablishment strikingly illustrated in the pinching necessities 
of which the present bank is the offspring. A metallic 
currency would be the soundest, the safest, the least liable 
to fluctuation or fraud. But, sir, we are not employed in 
sadying alchymy, nor have we, nor can we, discover it. 
We cannot change the present states. of things; we must 
look out for that which is the best, the surest succedaneum 
for a metallic currency.. There is no counsellor so safe, 
no guide so unerring, as experience. This we once disre- 
arded; we incurred the penalties of an error, and were 
Goan back into those footsteps in which we were sternly 
and severely counselled. to tread. 

In the whole system of trade, in its largest comprehen- 


sion there is no nerve so delicate, none so sensitive, as its | 


money nerve. No matter whether that nerve, be made of 
coin, golden bullion, or bank notes. ‘Touch it, and the 
vibration is deep, and long, and sensible, throughout its 
own world of commerce and exchanges. The circulating 
medium of every country is its scale of value ; and upon 
it, and by it, the rights, the interests, and the stability of 
property must be graduated and defined. 

. The power in the States to tax ad libitum the Bank of 
the United States, is neither more nor less than a power, 
at the same will, to increase or diminish the quantity of 
circulating medium, and to prescribe terms as the price of 
its forbearance, by which the amount of currency may be 
swelled or decreased. If this be not a power to fix the 
value of property by the fluctuating councils of the local 


Governments, then the grant proposed to be given cannot 
be expected to be exercised by the Legislatures. of. the 
States. If it be such power, then it should be withheld 
by all the obligations that bind us to our social and relative 


duties, Is not, said Mr. B., the history of the States filled 


With those freaks in legislation which touch the rights of 


‘property, and the correlative wealth and poverty of our 
citizens, by a circuitous action, but as fatally and as mis- 
chievously as the more direct agency of the most profli- 


‘gate men in the worst ages of the world? The means of 
expelling the measure of value through the power of 
taxation is too large and dangerous an endowment of 


power; is a 
parted with, 


trust pregnant with too much of evil, to be 
if it be possible to withhold it. What are 


loses the sweat of its own brow, and cunning gains that 
for which it never has and never will toil. Frequent 
clisnges in this measure of value (the coin and bank 
notes) invariably instigate one portion of society to prey 
upt another. You let loose and stimulate the sharpened 


‘wits of one class of men against the blunter intellects of 


another ; and in the conflict the hard earnings of honest 
industry become the victim and the sacrifice. The State 
Legislatures interested in the State banks will so tax the 
national currency as to secure the circulation of its own 
notes; and then comes the struggle who shall fill the 
channels of currency. No such strife ever did exist with- 
out this effect; the bad notes will drive the good notes 
out of circulation. Why, sir, it is the plainest thing in 
‘our daily transactions. The purchaser goes into market 
With two notes in his pocket, the one good beyond doubt, 
the other on a suspicious bank, and of doubtful credit— 
which will that purchaser part with in the market? Will 


he not push the bad or doubtful note away from him, and 


retain the good one? Will not every hody else do so too? 


And thus the, bad notes, become our circulating medium. 
Is self-interest dead, or has that sleepless passion now 
determined for once to sink into slumber, whilst we put 
down that useful 
sleep, but it always wakes up refreshed by its slumbers; 
and though 
what, this bank may either be deferred or put down, (for 
doubt about it will give birth. to fraud and mischief, and 
the swapping of property without valuable consideration,) 
yet I say, air, it wi 
existence to the honesty, the intelligence, ay, the absolute 
necessities of the country. 


gare. 


these sudden and violent fluctuations in the channels of 
< gurrency, but one great and fatal Euripus, in which labor 


institution? Sir, common sense may 
from some. sort of purpose, God knows well 
will again rise, and it will owe its renewed. 


But another point in view.. Gentlemen, argue this ques- 


tion as if we were trenching upon the power of the States. 
Are the true friends of State rights aware of the. difficul- 


ties that here lie in wait for them, and into which they 
are now plunging? The taxing power is either inherent 
in the States, belonging to them of right, or it is not.. if 
in them, our grant is idle, : 
Jf not in them, can this Government, the creature of. the 
States, throw back power upon its creator ? H the power 


supererogatory, and worthless. 


be in us, and is only to be exercised by our gift, may we 


not give it, in whole or in part, to one, to more of the | 
States, and.to.all? Sir, 
ejus est 
it on condition, and cause the free and sovereign States of 
this confederacy to kneel and to knock at our doors for 
terms and conditions; ay, the terms and conditions which 
the master prescribes to 
rebuked by the federal frown, or cheered by the federal 
smile. For one, and I claim to be, in the legitimate sense 
of the term, as genuine a friend of the reserved powers 
of the States as any boaster here; for one, all my pride 
and all my principles in relation to State sovereignty rise 
up in rebellion to this notion. 
temper in the States that would revolt at such an interpre- 
tation of their rights. 
the sovereign power, 
granted means for specified ends. And the authority of 
neither the one Government nor the other can he aug- 
mented or diminished by the gift or grant of the other. 
You cannot make the States tenants at the federal will. I 


the trite maxim, Cujus est dare, 
disponere, springs to the view. May we not give 


his slave? Is State pride to be 


There is a spirit and a 


Between the two Governments, 
the people, have partitioned out 


repeat, sir, if we have this power to tax, can we transfuse 
it at will into the local legislation of the several States? 
Is this power so mutable that we can retain or transfer it 
at our pleasure? I rely upon that salutary principle which 
is engrafted into our system of jurisprudence, and drawn 
from the wisdom of antiquity—Delegatus non potest dele- 
It is a maxim drawn to us from our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers. When a lawless king, meanly sunk in loose, 
inglorious luxury, aimed at still more lawless power, and 
claimed the right of unlimited taxation as being within 
himself, by the ready grant of a tame and supple Parlia~ 
ment, a hardy and fearless baron (an iron baron) said— 
% Delegatus non potest delegare.” The baron won liberty 
and immortality; the king lost his head. This claim, the 
stern reproach, and the commentary that followed, are 
dear to liberty, and stand in the records of history. Sir, 
the States cannot, will not take by your gift. We ought 
not to give it if we could; because we give a power to 
destroy this necessary fabric for the public wants, the 
public necessities; this shield for public morals, and this 
barrier against the irruption of all the ills that invade the 
rights of fair dealing and honest industry. I trast that this 
amendment, with its incidents and substitutes, will each be 
rejected. f 

Mr. MUHLENBERG, having asked and obtained leave 
to be excused from voting, in consequence of his having 
recently acquired some of the stock of the bank, 

The question on the amendment of Mr. W. was put, and 
negatived—yeas 89, nays 93. 

Mr. WAYNE then moved an amendment, in substance, 
viz. that the bank should pay to the several States, for the 
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privilege of having branches therein, an annuity of one 
per cent. on the capital stock which may be assigned to 
each branch, but which -he withdrew in favor of 

Mr. W. R. DAVIS, who proposed another amendment, 
in substance, viz, to provide that nothing in this act, or the 
original act, should be construed to exempt or deprive the 
several States of their power of taxation. 

i The propriety of this amendment was debated at length; 
mi i nO. 
- Mr, ADAMS having remarked that it was in effect to 
nullify the decisions made on this subject by the Supreme 
Court, ; f 
-> Áfter some further discussion by Messrs. ELLSWORTH, 
DAVIS, INGERSOLL, and HUBBARD, Mr. H. moved a 


on the amendment was put, and negatived—yeas 81, 
nays 90. . i 

Mr. CRAIG now said it was evident that the bill would 
be carried in a shape not very different from what it was. 
He would therefore move the previous question. It was 
not seconded. ' i Si 

Mr. BELL then proposed an amendment, in substance, 
viz. that there should be a tax on the profits of the branches 
in each State, not exceeding the tax paid by the local 
banks. The amendment was negatived—yeas 87, nays 94. 

Mr. MANN now moved an améndment which he wished 
to offer, and which was in the following form : i 

tt On so much of the capital stock held by foreigners or 
their agents, there shall be paid by the president, out of 
their respective dividends on stock, one per cent.” 

He insisted that it was no more than just that a State 
should be allowed to tax'the capital of branch banks within 
its own limits. For however convenient such branches 
might be, it must be admitted that their capital took the 
place of just so much State bank capital, which would 
otherwise be employed, and which would yield the State 
a revenue. 

Mr. ADAMS remarked that this was,. in effect, saying 


càll of the House, which was negatived. 

Mr. MARSHALL said it ‘appeared to him to be appro- 
priate, while we are engaged in considering the propriety 
of recognising the power of the States to tax this institu- 
tion, or of conferring such power upon them, to look back 
upon the instances in which this power had been exer- 
cised, or attempted to be exercised, on the part of the 
States, that we might thus see what would probably be 
the effect of the recognition or grant of the power, if now 
expressly made. He recollected three ‘instances of the 
exercise, or attempted exercise, of such a power, by 
Kentucky, by Ohio, and by Maryland. In two of these 
cases he was certain, and ‘in all of them he believed, the 
open and avowed object of imposing the tax was to drive 
the branches of the United States’ Bank from those States 
respectively; and, from the amount of the tax imposed, 
such must have been the effect, if the tax had been col- 
lected, ` Since, then, the power to tax might be used for 
the purpose, and to the extent of destroying the subject; 
and as experience had shown that it had been attempted 
to be used for that purpose, and to that extent, in regard 
to the bank, it seemed to him to involve a palpable in- 
consistency for those who maintained the constitutional 
power of Congress to enact this charter, and who intended 
to vote for the continuance of the bank, to insert in the 
instrument which should provide for its continued exist- 
ence, the grant or recognition of a right in other Govern- 
ments, which, judging from the past, he was justified in 
saying would by some of those Governments be used for 
the purpose of destroying it. To grant to the States, or 
to admit that they already possess the unlimited power of 
taxing the branches situated within them respectively, was 
to admit, or to grant to the States the right to defeat and. 
destroy the purposes and objects for which the bank might 
be created; and was so obviously and utterly at war with 
the principles on which alone this charter could be main- 
tained to be constitutional, that he thought it impossible 
for those who intended to vote for the charter, also to sup- 
port the amendment now under consideration. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Davis was put, 
and negatived—yeas 81, nays 103. 

Mr. WAYNE then renewed the amendment he had just 
withdrawn; thereupon, ; 

Mr. HOWARD suggested as a modification, to insert, 
«and no bonus shall be: paid by the bank;” and seid, if 
this was added, he would vote for the amendment. 

Mr. WAYNE accepted the suggestion, and modified his 
amendment accordingly. 

After a protracted debate thereon, in which Messrs, 
PATTON, DODDRIDGE, INGERSOLL, WAYNE, 
COULTER, and IRVIN took part, 

The question on. the amendment of Mr. WAYNE, as 
modified, was then put, and negatived—yeas 68, nays 108. 

Mr. HUBBARD then proposed an amendment, that the 
States may have the power to tax the bank branches at a 
rate not exceeding one-half per cent. ` 

Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. i 

After a few remarks from Mr. BATES, the question 


that foreignérs should not hold any ‘stock. 

Mr. WAYNE said he could not vote for this amendment, 
as he was willing to make the bank as good as he could, 
but not as bad as he could. 

Mr. BURD, of Pennsylvania, said it seemed to him that 
the proposition submitted by his colleague was entitled 
to respectful consideration. Let us examine it, said Mr. B., 
and decide upon its merits. It proposes that, on so much 
of the capital stock of the United States’ Bank as shall or 
may be held by foreigners or their agents on or after the 
3d day of March, 1836, there shall be paid, annually, by 
the president and directors of said bank, into the Treasury 
of the United States, one per cent., to be deducted from the 
dividend which may be due and payable to said foreigners 
or their agents. It is well known that the stock of the Bank 
of the United States to a very great amount is held by fo- 
reigners, In using the term foreigners here, I mean persons 
subject to foreign Governments, and not residing within the 
United States. This is not objectionable, and it conclusively 
proves that great confidence is entertained in the stability of 
the institution, and that it has been prudently as well as pro- 
fitably conducted. For, after all, it is interest which governs 
in cases of this kind. Does any one believe that it was with 
a sole view to benefit this country that those foreigners 
were induced to make such investments? Certainly not. 
They believed that stock in this bank would be produc- 
tive, and they calculated wisely, as experience has demon- 
strated. We were well pleased that they sent their money 
here, and I, for one, would have no objection if more of 
it were sent or brought here, for we are taught to believe 
that “where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” Having said this much respecting stock held by per- 
sons not residing within the United States, it is hoped that 
I may be excused for inquiring what right has this foreign 
capital, employed here and yielding a handsome per cent. 
to the owners of it, to be exempted from bearing its share 
of the necessary expenses of a Government which affords 
it employment and security. I, for one, do not perceive 
the justice of it. It may be said, the foreign owners of 
this stock have entered into contract, and paid their pro- 
portion of the bonus; true, and so have the stockholders 
who reside in this country. Domestic capital bears its 
share of this contribution for banking privileges afforded 
by Government, and also pays taxes for State purposes.. 1, 
therefore, am not willing that Baring and Brothers and 
other wealthy foreign capitalists, having money profitably 
employed here, should pay less to the support, of State 
Governments, and the improvements made within their 
limits, than the owner or owners of a small tract of land, or 
the man who has his debt secured by bond or judgment. 
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< Öne word more concerning this bonus made up of both 
foreign and domestic contribution. What is it? Why, 
sir, little more than an equivalent for the Government de- 
yosites made in this bank and its branches, amounting, an- 
ually, to many millions of dollars. At this protracted 
period of debate, I shall not discuss. the power possessed 
by-the States of this Union to tax the stock of foreigners in 
this bank. Should there be any doubt about it, we can 
easily Temove it by acknowledging the right in the law 
which creates its charter, It will go into existence under 
it; after the expiration of the present charter, and subject 
twits provisions. Therefore, when a boon is to be granted, 
Jet us exact our just dues. Is a corporation, a thing with- 
oat soul or bowels, as the books say, the profits of whose 
exertions are in a great measure to be enjoyed by citizens 
of. other countries, to have higher privileges than citizens 
of.our own country? I hope not. 

“These observations are not made from any hostile feeling 
toward this bank, forI am in favor of its being rechartered, 
believing that it has a powerful influence in keeping the 
currency of the country in a sound state, besides the aid 
which it affords the Government respecting the collection 
and transmission of the revenue. The distress and em- 
harrassment which fell upon us when the impolitic measure 
of prostrating this bank was resorted to at a former period, 
added to the difficulties necessarily produced by the em- 
bargo and non-intercourse preceding the last war, ought 
to warn'us of the evils which will follow our refusing to 

-yecharter this bank. The idea of a treasury bank is, to 
me, chimerical. I have seen your treasury notes, bearing 
interest last war, offered at a discount of fifteen per cent, 
and people unwilling to purchase them. 

“I, therefore, conceive that this resolution, if acted on so 
as to become a part of this bill, will form a wholesome pro- 
vision in it, and be a matter of strict justice to our own citi- 
gens; and that no foreigner ought to complain of it, and, 
therefore, hope it may prevail. 

Mr. CLAYTON thought it a reasonable propggition. 
`The question on the amendment was then put and nega- 
tived-—yeas 77, nays 110. : 

“Mr, CLAYTON then proposed an amendment, in sub- 
stance, viz., that it shall not be lawful for any foreigner to 
hold any stock in the bank, under penalty of forfeiture: 
‘and he hoped the House would indulge him with the yeas 
and nays on this motion. The House refused to order the 
yeas and nays; and the amendment of Mr. CLAYTON was 
then negatived. ? 

“Mr. LEWIS moved an amendment, providing that after 
the acceptance of the amended charter, it should-not be 
Jawful for the bank to take more than five per cent. upon 
‘loans or discounts; which was briefly discussed by Messrs. 
“LEWIS and DODDRIDGE, and was lost—yeas 83, 
“gays 103. 

“= Mr. CLAYTON moved a proviso that nothing in this act 
be construed to restrain the incorporation of another bank, 
‘or banks, by Congress; which was lost without a division. 
‘Mr McKAY. moved a provision that the cashier of the 
‘shall report to the treasurer of each State wherein 

‘ranéhes are located, the amount of capital stock owned 

by foreigners, and the branches shall pay upon their pro- 

portion of such stock, according to the capital assigned 
 them;into the State treasuries respectively the same rate 
of tax as is assessed on the stock of State banks. 
v This provision was discussed by Messrs. MERCER, Mc- 
< KAY and BURGES, and was lost—yeas 79, nays 101. 
CMe HAWES moved an amendment that the charter be 
not extended for a period exceeding ten years; which was 
“West wWithout-a, division. ae ; 

«Mn HORN. moved:a proviso that no director, or officer 

-ofthe bank; should-vote-at any election in behalf of other 
_ stockholders, by virtue of proxy; nor should any proxy to 

‘any: person: be valid for.a-period. exceeding thirty days 

after it was given. This was lost without-a division. 
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Mr: HOWARD said he was friendly to the bank, and 
should probably vote for its recharter; but he was con- 
vinced that it was injurious to its true interests to press 
this bil further at this time. He moved to lay the bill and 
the amendments on the table; which was negatived—yeas 
83, nays 104. ` va ace 

After the vote was declared, toa a 

Mr, McDUFFIE rose, and requested the friends of the 
bank to remain in their seats, and vote down all the amend- 
ments that might be offered to the amendment he had pro- 
posed, asit was obvious they were offered merely for delay. 
Tt was highly important that the bill be now disposed of. 

Mr. F. FHOMAS moved an addition of $250,000 to the 
bonus proposed by the bill as it came from the Senate. 
This was negatived—yeas 73, nays 109. 7 

Mr. COULTER moved a provision that a joint commit- 
tee be annually appointed, to be composed of one member 
of the Senate, and two members of the House, ‘whose duty 
it should be to visit and thoroughly examine the transac- 
tions of the bank, and report a statement of their‘doings, 
and of the situation of the bank, to Congress; upon which 
report (if unfavorable) Congress should have the right of 
passing a law repealing the charter of the bank. © 

Mr. C. advocated this provision at length. It had been 
found necessary in Pennsylvania to insert a condition of 
repeal in the bank charters granted by the State. He had 
been informed that such was the recent practice in New 
York and in other States. s 

A brief debate took place between Messrs. MERCER, 
SUTHERLAND, and COULTER; when 

_ Mr. BATES, of Maine, demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were not ordered. 

The proposition was then rejected. 

The question was now taken on Mr. McDurrim’s 
amendment, (expunging that clause of the bill which re- 
stricted the number of branches in any one State'to two,) 
and was agreed to without a division. Coed ee et 

Mr. NOYES BARBER then demanded ‘the previous 
question; which demand was sustained—yeas'86, nays:54. 

Mr. RENCHER demanded the yeas and nays onthe 
previous question; which were ordered. Pie es 

On this question, “ Shall the main question be now put?” 
the yeas were 82, nays 95. NE es 

So the House decided that the main question should'not 
| then be put. ; 
| Mr. MERCER then rose to move a reconsideration’ of 

this vote; when 
The House adjourned, 


TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


THE RULES. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. SUTHERLAND, to alter 
the rule of the House in relation to the previous: question, 
coming up; 

Mr. VANCE said he had not voted for the previous 
question more than once or twice during the eleven. years 
he has had the honor of a seat in that House; but he be- 
lieved, ia common with many others, the present. mode 
was much to be regretted, as it allowed the previous ques- 
tion, in many instances, to cut off useful and important 
amendments, without the possibility of ever stating their 
merits. bs sl Bens 

Mr. SUTHERLAND remarked that he had been:indu- 
ced to offer the resolution, which first. originated’ with «the 
member from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer], as an \act-of:cour- 
tesy to the member from Ohio, who could not.offerit-him- 
self, in consequence of his State having ‘been passed: over. 
But he felt it of very little conseqnence-as tothe fate of 
the resolution, as he believed it was no-great:improvement 
tothe present rules, if any: : cuss BoE ES 

Mr. KENNON rose, and moved'the previous question; 
which he withdrew to enable’... 8 ©5055 BE 
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i Mr. MERCER, to give ‘his-views in support of the reso- 
ution. ee 

Mr. TAYLOR opposed it, as he did not think the reso- 
lution would cure the evils, and he was sure it would lead 
to many others: -v ; ‘ 

Mr. MITCHELL also opposed the resolution, because, 
although the present practice might be susceptible of abuse, 
yet it was seldom abused, &c. : 

Mr. WELLIAMS, to put an end to the discussion, moved 
the previous question; which being carried, the question 
‘was put on the adoption of the resolution, and was decided 
in the negative—yeas 81, nays 89. 

The bill to modify and renew the charter of the 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Coming up for a third reading, and the question being on 
the motion of Mr. Mercer to reconsider the vote by which 
the House had on the previous night. refused to allow the 
previous question to be then put, 

Mr. CLAY. moved to lay Mr. M?s motion on the table; 
but consented to withdraw that motion upon the request of 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, who made an explanation 
respecting the manner in which he had voted yesterday, 
and advocated the reconsideration. 

Mr. CLAY: now renewed his motion to lay the motion 
of Mr, Mercer on the table. 

After various inquiries in relation to order had been put 
to the Chair, and answered, 

The question on- laying the motion to reconsider, &c., 
on the table, was put and carried—yeas 80, nays 62. 

Mr. LEWIS, of Alabama, moved to strike out the seventh 
section of the bill, and insert in lieu thereof a provision 
that the bank should not take a higher rate of interest on 
its loans or discounts than five per cent. 

Mr, THOMSON, of Ohio, inquired whether it would be 
in order for him to move to amend the section before it 
should be stricken out. Thomas, W. Thompson, J. Thomson, Ward, Wardwell, 

The CHAIR replying in the affirmative, Wayne, Weeks, Wheeler, C. P. White, Wilde, Worthing- 

Mr. THOMSON offered the following as an amend- | ton.—84 
ment: 

“ A tax not exceeding eight per cent. on the dividend 
annually collected and declared, which tax shall be paid 
into the treasury of each State in which said bank shall 
maké discounts, either by itself or its branches, in propor- 
tion to the amount of dividends collected in each State; 
which said tax. shall be paid on the 4th day of March in 
each year, during the term of fifteen years; and a state- 
ment of the amount so paid by the bank shall be made by 
the president thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States on or before the 1st day of April in each 
of the fifteen years aforesaid.” 

Mr. DEARBORN thereupon moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded—yeas 94. 

The previous question was then put as follows: Shall 
the main question be now put? and decided by yeas and 
nays in the affirmative—96 to 82. 

The main question was then stated on ordering the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The -yeas and nays were demanded, and a call of the 
House moved by Mr. RENCHER. 

The House was thereupon called, when it appeared that 
186: members were present. The absentees were then 
called, the doors closed, and some excuses offered and 
received. ` 

Mr. TAYLOR moved to suspend further proceedings. 

Mr. HOFFMAN demanded the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. The ‘motion to suspend the call was then 
withdrawn, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was sent to require to 
the attendance of the absentees. Committee on Public Lands, and supported his mótioi by 

After waiting some time, some remarks, to show the propriety of so referring the 

Mr. TAYLOR renewed his motion to suspend further | subject. ike 
proceedings on the call. | Mr. VINTON replied, and opposed. the commitment as 

Mr. HOFFMAN demanded the yeas and nays on the! tending to delay, which must be fatal to the bill. 


i 


j 
i 


motion, which were refused; and the House then suspend- 
ed further proceediúgs; : 

The question then recurring on ordering the bill to a 
third reading, was taken, and decided by yeas and nays as 
follows: - ; 

YEAS.—Messrs.. Adams, C. Allen, H. Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, 
N. Barber, J.-S. Barbour, Barringer, Barstow, I. C. Bates, 
Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate; Collier, 
L. Condict, S. Condit, E. Cooke, -B.- Cooke; Cooper, 
Corwin, Coulter,- Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, 
Daniel, J. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, 
Drayton, Ellsworth, G. Evans, J. Evans, E. Everett, H. 
Everett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Hodges, Heister, Horn, 
‘Hughes, Huntington, Irie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jeni- 
fer, Kendall, H. King, Kerr, Letcher, Mann, Marshall, 
Maxwell, McCoy, McDuffie, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, 
Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, J. 
Reed, Root, Russel, Semmes, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shep- 
perd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, Stanberry, Stephens, 
Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Wat- 
mough, E. Whittlesey, F. Whittlesey, E. D. White, Wick- 
liffe, Williams, Young.—106, 

NAYS.—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Anderson, Archer, 
J. Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, 
John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, Cambreleng,. Carr, 
Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Conner, 
W. R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, Felder;s Fitzgerald, Fos- 
ter, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, T, H. Hall, W. Hall, Ham- 
mons, Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, 
Howard, Hubbard, Jarvis, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Ken- 
non, A. King, J.. King, Lamar, Leavitt, Lecompte, Lewis, 
Lyon, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, McIntire, McKay, 
Mitchell, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Pierson, Polk, E. 
C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, F. 


Mr. BEARDSLEY now moved to suspend the rule to 
make way for a motion that the bill receive its third read- 
ing this day. 

“Mr. REED, of New York, demanded the yeas and nays 
on this motion; which being ordered and taken, the rule 
was suspended—yeas 124, nays 60. 

Mr. DEARBORN now moved the previous question ; 
which being seconded by a majority of the House, 

Mr. BOULDIN demanded the yeas and nays on the 
previous question; which being taken, stood—yeas 109, 
nays 76. 

So the previous question was ordered, 

The main. question was then accordingly put, “ Shall 
this bill pass?” and was decided in the affirmative by yeas 
and nays as follows—yeas 107, nays 85. 

So the bill was passed, and returned to the Senate as 
amended, 

Mr. J. S. BARBOUR having been called ont for a few 
minutes on representative duty, and being thereby absent 
when the question was put, requested leave to record his 
vote. 

Mr. W. R. DAVIS said he was similarly circumstanced; 
but leave was refused to both. 


PUBLIC LANDS. - 
‘The bill from the Senate providing for the distribution 
of the proceeds of the public lands coming up for consi- 


deration, oot 
Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that it be committed’ tothe 
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Mr, MERCER asked a division of the question. It was 
divided accordingly; and the question being first put, 
whether the bill should be committed at all, 

Je was opposed by Messrs. MERCER, E. EVERETT, 
ROOT, LETCHER, and JENIFER, and warmly advo- 
cated by. Messrs. IRVIN, SPEIGHT, and POLK. i 

Mr; WILDE, after some preliminary observations, moved 
that the consideration of the bill be postponed to the first 
Monday in December next; whereupon; 

Mr; McKENNAN moved a call of the House. The mo- 
tion prevailed, and the House was called, and 176 members 
answered to their names. The call was then suspended. 

. Mr; MERCER moved to commit the bill to a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and make it the 
order of the day for to-morrow. 

The CHAIR decided that the motion to postpone to a 
day certain took precedence. 

The subject was further debated at length by Messrs. 
CARR, MASON, MARDIS, VANCE, BURGES, BAR- 
RINGER, WICKLIFFE, DEARBORN, WHITTLESEY, 
of Ohio, BOULDIN, BELL, STEWART, BOON, DOD- 
DRIDGE, DANIEL, CLAY, COULTER, TAYLOR, MER- 
CER, THOMAS, ASHLEY, and PLUMMER. : 

The question was then put on Mr. WILow’s motion, and 
carried by the following vote : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Archer, Ashley, 
John S. Barbour, Barnwell, James Bates, Beardsley, J. 
Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, Boon, Bouck, Boul- 
din, Branch, John C. Brodhead, Cambreleng, Carr, Chan- 
dler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Lewis Con- 
dict, Conner, Coulter, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Doubleday, 
Drayton, Felder, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, Gaither, Gil- 
more, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, Wm. Hall, Harper, 
Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Holland, Horn, Howard, Hub- 
bard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jenifer, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, 
John King, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, Lewis, Lyon, 
Mann, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, McDuffie, McIntire, 
McKay, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, 
Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Reed, Roane, Soule, Speight, 
Standifer, Stephens, Francis Thomas, Wiley Thompson, 
Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Weeks, Campbell P. White, 
Wickliffe, Wilde.—91. š 
_ NAYS.—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, C. Allan, H. Allen, 
Allison, Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, 
Barber, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, John Blair, 
Briggs, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Collier, 
Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Cor- 
win, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, Davis, Dear- 
born, Denny, Dewart, Doddridge, Elsworth, G. Evans, 
J. Evans, Ñ. Everett, Findlay, Grennell, Hodges, Heis- 

. ter, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Kendall, 

. Kennon, A. King, H. King, Leavitt, Letcher, Marshall, 
œ. Maxwell, McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, Pearce, 

i'e Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, Reed, Root, Russel, W. B. 
Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Slade, S. A, Smith, Southard, 

» Stanberry, Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Thomas, J. 
“Thomson, Tompkins, Vance, Vinton, Washington, Wat- 

smough, Wilkin, Wheeler, E. Whittlesey, Williams, Young. 

v8, 
So the bill was, in effect, rejected. 
“The House then adjourned. 


Tuurspay, duty 5. 


THE ALLEGED FRAUD. 


Mr. DRAYTON, from a majority of the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire whether ‘an attempt was made by the 
late Secretary of War, John H. Eaton, fraudulently to give 
Samuel Houston, or any other person or persons concerned 
with said Houston, a contract for supplying rations to emi- 
grating Indians, made & report, accompanied with the fol- 
lowing resolutions : ; 

Resolved, That John H. Eaton, the late Secretary of 
War, and Samuel Houston, do stand entirely acquitted, in 
the judgment of this House, from all imputation of fraud, 
either committed, or attempted to be committed: by them, 
or by either of them, in any matter relating to, or con- 
nected with, the premises. i ww 

Resolved, That all the evidence which was submitted to 
the committee, together with the journal of their proceed- 
ings, be annexed to, and recorded with, this report ‘which 
report was read, end the documents therewith ordered: to 
be printed. f ; £ 

Mr. STANBERRY, on behalf of himself and Mr. Isaac 
C. Bares, of the minority of the said committee, made a 
counter report, setting forth “that, iù their- opinion; 
Samuel Houston did attempt, wrongfully, to obtain the 
contract referred to in the resolution of the House, for 
supplying rations to the emigrating Indians; that the late’ 
Secretary of War did attempt, wrongfully, to give said: 
contract to said Houston, and that this was known to the: 
President; and that, as an official transaction, they view 
it as extraordinary and unjustifiable throughout.” 

Mr. J. L. KERR, of the said minority, submitted a paper 
containing his views thereof; which reports were read, and 
severally ordered to be printed. ; 


INVALID PENSIONERS. 


A bill which had originated with the Committee‘on In- 
valid Pensions; and which went to allow invalid pensioners 
to enjoy their pensions as such in addition to what-they 
might receive under the late pension bill in compensation 
of their arrears of pay for revolutionary services, having 
been read a second time, ae 

Mr. POLK expressed himself as opposed to the bill, 
because, as he said, it granted a double pension to the 
same person. Not, however, wishing to bring on @ dis- 
cussion at this time, he moved to postpone the bill until 
to-morrow. 

The motion was advocated by Mr. SPEIGHT, who 
wanted further time to examine the bill, and opposed by 
Mr. EVANS, of Maine, as tending to unnecessary delay. 

The motion was negatived. aa 

The bill was then discussed by Messrs, POLK, who op- 
posed, and EVANS, BURGES, and COOKE, ‘of’ New 
York, who advocated it. It was opposed on the ground 
of its conferring two pensions on the same man, contrary 
to the usage which had hitherto obtained, and which re- 
quired an invalid pensioner, claiming under the otlier bill, 
to relinquish his pension as an invalid. It was defended 
as providing no more than just. The invalid pension: was’ 
granted to the soldier as a compensation for the loss of 
his limbs, or other personal disability incurred in the'ser-- 
vice of his country. The revolutionary pension was 
granted him because he had never fully received the pay 
that was due to him for his military services. ‘One was 23° 
just as the other, and, if both were just, he-ought to Te- 
ceive both. ooo Rare 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to insert the nam 
James P. Preston in the bill, and proceeded’ to say; tn 
port of the motion, that, during the late war, “Colonel 
James P. Preston, a worthy and gallant-son of Virginia, 
-yeas 88, nays 100. forsook the comforts of a home; and the ‘enjoyment of 

“Phe: remainder: of this day’s sitting was spent on the | plenty, and repaired to the field of danger’ defence. of” 
“quarantine bill, and various pension-bilis. => ` his country’s rights and honor: At-the pattle of Chryst- 


i WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
“Mr: LEWIS CONDICT moved that the House recon- 
sider the vote of yesterday by which “the act to appro- 
priate, for a limited time, the proceeds of the sales of the 
“publi lands, and for granting lands to certain States,” 
Was postponed. until the first Monday in December next ; 
“end ‘after a call of the House, and the question being 
taken‘thereon, the House refused to reconsider the vote— 
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ler’s field, while at the head. of his gallant regiment, he 

received a wound by the shot of the enemy. He yet lives, 
beloved and esteemed, laboring under the influences of 
this mark of honor and personal bravery. At the close of 
the war, and upon the reduction of the army, though ten- 
dered a station and. his rank in the army, he voluntarily: 
declined, that-others of his brother officers might be pro- 
vided for,. whose circumstances did not justify them in 
quitting the public service, and returned to that home and 
that competency he had left for the service of his country. 
By the laws of. the United States, he was entitled, upon 
his application, to be placed on the honored list of invalid 
pensioners. He was advised by his friends then to make 
his application ; this he declined, alleging that his country 
was in debt, and that he had a competence. That 
country is now out of debt, and his competency and for- 
tune have been swept from him by no fault of his own. 
Engagements for a friend have ruined him. His modest 
merit has still prevented him from making application for 
that to which, by the laws of his country, he is entitled, 
and was entitled the moment he was disabled on the field 
of battle. 

Unknown to him, sir, and, for aught I know, not in ac- 
cordance with his wishes or feelings, said Mr. W., I pro- 
pose that the Congress of the United States shall this day 
render to him that amount of pension to which he would 
have been entitled had he pressed his claims upon his 
embarrassed Government when they were due. I propose 
to you the amendment which I send to the Chair, by! 
which his name shall be placed upon the invalid pension 
list, by the side of those who shared with him in the com- 
mon danger and common suffering of that eventful period. 
I hope it will be adopted unanimously. The amendment 
was agreed to. 

After a small amendment proposed by Mr. CONDICT, 
for the benefit of the widow and children of the pensioner, į 
in relieving them from the necessity of administering upon 
the estate of the deceased, the bill was ordered to its third 
reading. 


INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


A bill providing for the appointment of a board of com- 
missioners upon the Indian frontier, to take charge of the 
location of the removed tribes, and to negotiate for the 
preservation of peace among them, gave rise to a debate of 
considerable length. 

Mr. VANCE objected to a feature in the bill, which al- 
lows the commissioners, in addition to a per diem of eight 
dollars, and their subsistence, a mileage of eight dollars 
for every twenty’ miles travel in going to and returning 
from the Indian country, and in necessary travelling while 
there. He therefore moved to amend the bill by striking 
out the section which contained this allowance, and insert- 
ing an appropriation of only 20,000 dollars to cover all 
expenses. 

Mr. EVERETT objected to the amendment, believing 
that a liberal allowance would be necessary in order to 
secure the. services of men of talents and character, who 
alone ought to be entrusted with so important and respon- 
sible a situation. He expressed much satisfaction that a 
measure of this kind had been proposed, which contained 
nearly the same feature with an amendment which had 
formerly been proposed by the minority who had resisted 
the passage of the famous Indian bill, 

Mr. BURGES was of a different opinion, and reminded 
Mr. Everett of the great change which had taken place 
in the ownership of the lands west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the bill, as introducing too 
great a change in the policy of this Government with re- 
spect to Indian affairs, He particularly objected to any 
interference by the United States with the quarrels of hos- 
tile Indian tribes. 

Mr. BELL denied that such interference was the main 
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object in the appointment of this commission. But cir- 
cumstances rendered some measure of the kind indispen- 
sable, inasmuch as, owing to the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by Government of the country where the Indians 
had been placed, the territorial limits and claims of the 
different tribes were found to conflict with each other. 
And it would be a very difficult matter to keep the discon- 
tents arising from this cause from breaking out into open 
and violent hostilities, ; 

Mr. VINTON concurred with. Mr. Wickuirre in the 
opinion that this board was wholly unnecessary, and that 
as they were themselves to be judges as to the duration 
of their own commissions, the board was likely to be per- 
petual, so long as Congress continued to appropriate for 
their salaries. Mr. V. thought. there had-better be a spe- 
cial commission appointed, which would effect every. use- 
ful object to be obtained by this bill. He thought the 
allowances to the commissioners very extravagant; and 
referred to a case where a certain individual nominated 
by the President for a situation in one of the land offices, 
and almost unanimously rejected by the Senate as incom- 
petent, had since been employed by the Executive in du- 
ties professedly of a similar kind to those to be assigned 
to these commissioners, with a large amount for mileage; 
the result of which had been, that though his services were 
all within the State of Ohio, and all his travels might be 
enclosed by a radius of sixty miles among Indians as peace- 
able as any citizens of the State, there had been paid him 
for mileage within the last year $3,600. He quoted this 
as one instance going to show how these Indian appoint- 
ments might be managed; and insisted that, if the bill 
should pass in its present form, $10,000 would scarcely 
cover the expense of this board for a single year. He con- 
cluded by observing that the department of our Indian 
concerns had got to be so extensive, they resembled one 
vast ocean, such as uo man could fathom or explore. The 
annual expense was over a million of dollars, and he did 
not believe there were five members of that House who 
could tell for whnt the money was expended. 

Mr. VANCE maintained the importance and necessity 
of appointing commissioners for the objects proposed by 
the bill. He thought such a measure would do more to 
preserve harmony on our Indian frontier than any other 
that could be devised; and had it been resorted to sooner, 
the difficulties and bloodshed on that frontier might have 
been avoided. a 

Mr. BELL approved of Mr. Vance’s amendment as s 
proper modification of the bill. 

Mr. IRVIN suggested the expediency of limiting the du- 
ration of the commission ; let the experiment be made, and, 
if it worked well, the time could be extended. He moved an 
amendment limiting the operation of the bill to two years; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHLEY now moved an amendment, proposing that 
the office of Indian subagent should be abolished; that all 
Indian agents should be appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate ; and that no agent should 
receive a salary as interpreter, while paid for his services 
as agent, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ASHLEY then offered a further amendment, the ef- 
feet of which would be to prohibit the approach of the In- 
dian boundary within less than thirty miles of the limits 
of Missouri or Arkansas. This, he said, would tend to 
prevent the sale of spirituous liquors to the Indians, and 
keep the whites and Indians more apart. 

Mr. BELL thought that such a provision, if left abso- 
lute, might interfere with existing treaties, and produce: 

at embarrassment. It required to be maturely consi- 
dered. He hoped that the gentleman would consent. to 
withdraw it. oe 

Mr. IRVIN concurred in this view, and. apprehended 
that should such a strip of land be interposed, it.would 
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be the resort of the very worst population, and prove 

more injurious to the Indians than having their boundary 

contiguous to that of the States. - < 

Mr. ASHLEY said that no such population should be 
allowed to locate themselves there; it was against law, 
and might be prevented. He knew of instances where 

citizens of the States would set up a still-house in the im- 
mediate proximity of the Indian territory, to which the 
Indians would flock from all quarters, and continue to sell 

whatever they had for liquor, until they had stripped 
themselves of every thing, when they resorted to robbery 
and plundering. “If an intervening space were preserved 
between the State territory and that of the Indians, this 
could be prevented. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BELL, who had not distinctly heard the whole of 
the amendment last agreed to, and who had not been 
aware that it abolished the office of subagent, now sug- 
gested a réconsideration of the vote adopting it; which 
was thereupon moved by Mr. ALEXANDER. 

The reconsideration was opposed by Messrs, VANCE 
and DODDRIDGE, and advocated by Mr. BELL, in part 
on grounds of economy, as the subagent’s salary is just 
one-half of that of the agent. 

Mr. ASHLEY then went into a statement of many 
abuses, some very gross ones, which resulted from the 
employment of subagents, and paying men as interpreters 
who did not know three words of the Indian language. 

Mr. ARNOLD opposed the reconsideration. He viewed 
the difficulties on the frontiers as all effects of the wicked 
policy pursued toward the Indians in their removal, and 
. was for employing more respectable and responsible per- 
` sons as agents among them. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. BURD, 
A. H. SHEPPERD, and BELL; when 

Mr. DODDRIDGE moved the previous question, 

Mr. VINTON moved to lay the question of reconsidera- 
tion upon the table. The motion was negatived—yeas 58, 
nays 64. 

And the motion to reconsider was carried—yeas 64, 
nays 56. 

Mr. VANCE supported the amendment, and thanked 
Mr. Asuury for having introduced it, 

Mr. CLAY said he was authorized to state that it was 
the intention of the President to abolish many of the 
agencies, and suggested the expediency of waiting until 
the next session before any such step should be taken as 
the amendment proposed, 

Mr. Vinton called for a division of the question; first, 
on abolishing the office of subagents, and then on requir- 
ing agents to be appointed with the consent of the Senate. 

Some discussion ardse as to the present Jaw on the sub- 
ject of submitting the appointment of agents te the Senate, 
and several minor alterations were made in the amend- 
ment. Messrs. VINTON, WICKLIFFE, CARR, BELL, 
BOON, H. EVERETT, HUNTINGTON, and SLADE 
took part in the debate, which was of a desultory char- 
acter, and was terminated by a motion of Mr. HOWARD 
for the previous question. The motion was seconded—yeas 
€l, nays 53; and the previous question carried by yeas 
ond. nays—-81 tò 58; whereupon, the main question was 
pùt, on the engrossment of the bill, and carried by yeas 
and nays—114 to 36. 

~Sothe bill was ordered to its third reading. 


THE QUARANTINE BILL. 


The bill “to oblige vessels coming from foreign ports, 
&c.:to-places within the United States to perform quaran- 
tine,” having been read a third time, 

Mr. DEARBORN opposed the passage of the bill on the 


ground-that all such regulations, while in their operation, 
they: were inconvenient and oppressive to individuals, were. 
fno-avail to the safety of the community. He adverted’ 
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to the quarantine laws against the introduction of the yel- 
low fever; al which were now generally admitted to be 
useless, inasmuch as the disease was not contagious. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dopprrper] had appealed 
to the practice of all nations, Christian, Jew and Turk, 
in support of quarantine regulations, but, in that remark, 
had gone a little tee far, as the Tarkish Government had 
no.regulations of the kind. Even the plagne was not con- 
sidered as. contagious by their best physicians, and they 
made use of no measures to keep it ont. If, however, the 
cholera was a contagious disease, it was not to be kept 
out by quarantine regulations. ‘This city was open to too 
many points of approach beside that of the Potomac. It 
might, however, be very well to have some receptacle 
below Alexandria for the poor who should be afflicted with 
that or any other disease. If any thing was to be done 
by way of prevention, the most effectual plan would be to 
give cleanliness to the cities of the District. Mr. D., how- 
ever, had learned from the Board of Health: in -this.city 
that there were no: funds at their disposal for such a pur- 
pose. He would, therefore, offer an amendment to the 
bill, (if he could obtain the unanimous consent of the 
House,) with a view to provide the means that might be 
necessary to effect that object. He was aware that a dis- 
crepancy existed in the opinions of medical men as to the 
origin of the disease, some holding it to be foreign, and 
others domestic. Many intelligent men, however, believe 
it to be generated by local filth; and, if that were the case, 
cleanliness must be the most effectual preventive. : 

Mr. D. then offered an amendmeit, proposing that ten 
thousand dollars be appropriated for improving the health 
police in the cities of Washington, Georgetown, and Alex- 
andria, to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The bill being at its third reading, and, therefore, not 
amendable in the House, unless by unanimous consent, 
and objections being: made to’ receiving the amendment, 
Mr. D. moved to go into Committee of the Whole upon 
the bill, for the purpose of having the amendment moved 
and considered. nes 

Mr. DODDRIDGE inquired whether the quarantine law 
was not still in force at Boston, Paty 

Mr. DEARBORN replied that the form was indeed still 
kept up, though vessels were seldom detained more than 
twenty minutes. In one instance, a vessel coming from the 
West Indies had been quarantined for ten days; and ‘the 
custom-house officer, and all others who had boarded her, 
died ; but, on examining the vessel, it was afterwards dis- 
covered that on her outward voyage she had carried corn 
in bulk, which had-insinuated itself into her-timbers, In 
the West Indies she had taken in a cargo of coffee; and, 
on removing the coffee bags, the remnants of the corn were 
found in a state of high putridity. The cause of the mior- 
tality was thus readily explained. 

Mr. DODDRIDGE replied that from the gentleman’s . 
own statement -it appeared that the mercantile interest, 
who generally understood the business better than any 
other class of the community, and who were known to be 
always desirous of having a free ingress and egress for 
their ships, had not been able to repéal the opinions of 
society in Boston. In this case, therefore, the House was 
asked to take the opinions merely of an individug!, and of 
one who could produce no better authority in support of it 
than the practice of the Turks. BE 

Objections having been made to going into committee, 

Mr. DEARBORN moved that the rule be suspended for 
that purpose; but: the motion was negatived, and the’ bill 
thereupon passed, and sent to the Senate for. ‘eoncurrence. 


PUBLIC FAST DAY. < 


The following joint resolution from the ‘Senate’ having 
had its first and second- reading, oom: ing up oR åts last 
reading, viz. t PER E seg i 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of| Mr. BATES withdrew the motion to adjourn, and moved 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That a | to 


joint committee of both: Houses wait on the President of 
the United States, and request that he recommend a day, 
to be designated..by: him, of public humiliation, prayer, 
and fasting, to be observed by the people of the United 
States with religious solemnity, and with fervent supplica- 
tions to Almighty God that He will be: graciously pleased 
to continue his blessings upon our country, and that He 
-will.avert from it the Asiatic scourge which has reached 
our borders; or if, in the dispensations of His providence, 


His bountiful mercy, its severity may be mitigated, and its 
duration shortened— ? 

Mr. PLUMMER said that he could not agree to this 
resolution, There was no gentleman in that House, not a 
professor of religion, who entertained a higher respect 
for it than himself... He approved of the practice-of. fast- 
ing, and thought it was highly proper that days should 
occasionally be set- apart for fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer; but he did not think that the authorities of the 
country had any thing to do with matters of this kind. 
He did not find in the constitution any power conferred 
on the President to appoint a day for such a purpose. He 
knew that it had been contended that what was now 
‘asked from the Executive was not an authoritative order, 
but simply a recommendation. ‘That was very true; but 
it was also true that such a recommendation, proceeding 
in the form of a proclamation from the Chief Magistrate, 
-would come to the people clothed in executive authority. 
Were it otherwise, the whole proceeding would be nuga- 
tory. The Executive was asked to set apart and appoint 
a day to be observed throughout the nation. It had been 
further contended that there were precedents for such a 
recommendation. Mr. P. had carefully examined the 
precedents on record, and all he could find was, a recom- 
mendation that the several States set apart days of fasting 
and prayer. There was no precedent to be found of any 
application on the part of Congress to the President of 
the United States to make any such appointment, and he 
hoped it would not now be done for the first time. Ad- 
mitting that the approach. of such a calamity upon our 
borders did make it obligatory to appoint such a day, still 
there existed a strong reason why this resolution ought 
not to be adopted. There was something in the time and 
in the circumstances, which rendered it highly indecorous 
to pass it. -The House had all seen in the papers the 
opinion expressed by the Executive branch of the Govern- 
-ment, that the constitution gave him no power to make 
any such appointment. With such an expression of the 
opinion of the President before them, Mr. P. asked if it 
would be expedient, if it was respectful, if it was deco- 
rous on the part of that House to appoint a committee to 
ask the President to do .that which. he had publicly de- 
clared it as his opinion that he had no constitutional power 
to do. : Every one knew that the President was a sworn 
officer; yet gentlemen were now in favor of asking him, 
after he had taken an oath to observe the constitution, to 
do an act which he declared to be against the constitution. 
` There was also inthe papers an expression of opinion by 
the Executive of one of the States, which set forth the 
reasons why such an act would be against the spirit of the 
constitution... The reasons. there given by the Governor 
of New York must, he should think, be sufficient to con- 
vince any one that the Executive Magistrate had no such 
power. Mr. P. concluded. by saying that he did not wish 
‘to’ take up.the time of the House, but considered it due to 
himself to say thus much in vindication of the vote he was 
about to give. : f 

The question being about to be put, 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, moved an adjournment.. 

On that motion, Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, demand- 

ed the yeas and nays; which being ordered, 


lay the resolution upon the table. 

This motion he also withdrew; when 

Mr. DEARBORN, in reply to the remark of Mr. Prum- 
mer that no precedent was to be found for such a measure 
as was now proposed, read to that gentleman, and to the 
House, a resolution passed by Congress in 1812, appoint- 
ing a committee to wait upon the President, and request 
him to appoint a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 
He then read to him another resolution of a similar tenor, 


President to appoint a day of general thanksgiving Mr. 
D. considered the measure as neither indecorows nor in- 
expedient. If ever a measure of this description was fit 
and becoming, it certainly was so at a juncture like the 
present; and he hoped that no gentleman would object to 
go reasonable and becoming an act as the request for a 
day of solemn, religious humiliation, with a view. to avert 
a great national calamity. 

Mr. BATES now renewed his motion to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY again demanded the yeas and nays; 
which being ordered, were taken, and stood as follows : 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Archer, James Bates, 
Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, Bouck, Cambre- 
leng, Carr, Clay, Clayton, Coulter, Warren R. Davis, 
Doubleday, Drayton, Findlay, Gaither, Gordon, Thomas 
H. Hall, Hammons, Hodges, Hoffman, Hogan,. Holland, 
Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Jarvis, Kavanagh, Lecompte, 
‘Lewis, Lyon, McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Pierson, 
Plummer, Polk, Soule, Speight, Wiley Thompson, Ver- 
planck, Ward, Wayne, Campbell P. White, Worthing- 
ton.—46. 

NAYS:—Messrs. Adams, Adair, Heman Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Armstrong, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Barrin- 
ger, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, John Blair, Boon, Branch, 
Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Burges, Choate, Lewis Condict, 
Eleutheros Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Crawford, 
Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, De- 
wart, Doddridge, Ellsworth, George Evans, Edward Eve- 
rett, Horace Everett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, William 
Hall, Heister, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Irvin, Jenifer, 
Kendall, Kennon, Letcher, Marshall, Maxwell, McCarty, 
Robert McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, McKennan, Mercer, 
Muhlenberg, Newnan, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitch- 
er, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Semmes, Au~ 
gustine H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Southard, Standifer, 
Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Francis Thomas, Philemon 
Thomas, John Thomson, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wash- 
| ington, Watmough, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whit- 
tlesey, Edward D. Wbite, Wickliffe, Williams, Young. 
—91. 

So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, expressing himself favora- 
ble to the resclution, but strongly opposed to having it 
debated, moved the previous question; but, on request, 
consented to withdraw the motion, 

Mr. BELL, with a view to obviate the objections which 
were felt to the resolution in its present form, moved to 
amend it by adding the words “if in his opinion it is 

roper.” 

The CHAIR reminded Mr. Bet that it was not in or- 
der in the House to amend a joint resolution in its present 


passed in 1814; and referred him toa third, adopted at 
we-are not to be exempted from the calamity, that, through | the close of the last war, for a committee to request the 


thereupon moved that the 
of the Whole 
to amend the 


stage. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, 
resolution be recommitted to the Committee 
on the state of the Union, with instructions 
resolution in the following manner: 

Strike out the words “ a joint committee of both Houses 
of Congress wait upon the President of the United States, 
and request that he recommend,” and insert m lieu thereof 


that “ Wednesday, the 25th of this month, be recom- 


F 
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mended to the people of the United States to be observed 
as a day,” &e. i : 

Mr. REED now again moved the previous question ; 
but the House refused to second it—yeas 62, nays 64. 

Mr. BELL renewed his motion to recommit. 

Mr. HUBBARD demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. VINTON inquired whether, if the resolution should 
he recommitted, all other business on the calendar. which 
had been referred to the same committee would not take 

racedence of it. 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative, unless the reso- 
lution shall be made the special order for this day. Where- 


upon, i 

PM VINTON moved to amend Mr. BELLS motion, so 
asto make the consideration of this resolution the special 
order of the day for this day. 

The question being on the recommitment, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that the precedent hav- 
ing been repeatedly set by former Congresses, he thought 
it would be a reflection on the present Chief Magistrate, 
should the House, in a matter of: this kind, refuse or neg- 
lect to call upon him to perform the act now requested, 
It would appear as if the House were afraid that, if re- 
quested, he would not comply. Reference had been made 
to an opinion already expressed by the Président on this 
subject, but that opinion had been expressed only in reply 
to a request from private individuals from a religious sect ; 
but the present request would come to him from the rep- 


resentatives of the whole American people. It would be. 


strange indeed if they were forbidden by thé constitution 
to present such a request to the Chief Magistrate. The 
measure ought not to be put into the form of a law, but 
it certainly was a very becoming request. 

Mr. MARSHALL inquired whether, if the resolution 
should be recommitted, and the committee should report 
jt amended as proposed, the House would be bound to 
adopt it, and whether, should it pass, it would not ‘require 
the assent of the President before it could have any bind- 
ing force. 

The CHAIR said the gentleman must judge of that for 
himself. i 

Mr. MARSHALL then answered his own queries, and 
inferred that the amendment proposed would not at all re- 
move the difficulty, The House were not to take as the 
guide of its action an opinion expressed by the President 
in reply to an individual communication. It was very 
possible that, though the Chief Magistrate might not 
think himself authorized to appoint a national fast day, 
on the recommendation of private individuals, he might 
consider the measure proper, when recommended to him 
by the joint resolution of both Houses. The only mode 
by which the measure could be accomplished, was by a 
proclamation of the President. Should the House do it, 
how was it to be promulgated? Would they trust to the 
will and pleasure of newspaper editors? They might re- 
fuse to give it publicity. He thought, on every account, 
the resolution was a proper one. 

“Mr, COULTER, of Pennsylvania, said that he should 
voté for the proposition of the gentleman from Tennessee. 
He hoped, and he was bound to believe, that all the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place on this subject had been 
prompted by a deep and profound sense entertained by 
gentlemen of our dependence on the protection of the 
Almighty, and of the necessity of invoking Him in the 
hour ofcalamity. But, if that were the case, and gentle- 
inméw were about really to humiliate themselves before 
God; Mr, C. thought that there were some other things 
whieh they, as a Congress, ought first to do, in order to 
show themselves to be sincere. For himself, he approved 
of national fasts in time of danger, and would willingly do 


any act to attain such an end, that did not contravene his 


views of the constitution. But what had they seen? It 


would, “he: presume, be conceded that: the appointing! 


people 
tion to the Almighty to avert from them the approach of 


the Union. 
description that he could not constitutionally do the act 


of this day was to be a mere gratuitous act on the part of 
the President. He was not to be required. He was to 
be requested.: The members of the two Houses, in their 
| individual: capacity, were to request the President, not 
by force of the constitution, 
merely as an act of courtesy, that he would appoint æ 


not by force of law, but 


day for fasting, humiliation, and prayer, on which the 
of the United States might offer their supplica- 


a pestilential disease. - Now, they had seen a communica- 


tion from the President, in Which he had stated, not to 
private individuals, 
of a religious community, that he could not-do this thing. 


but. to the delegated representatives 
The request bad been made to him, not by an. individual. 
It had proceeded from a large and respectable „church of 
If the President had said to a body of that 


which this resolution proposed to request him -to do,: was 


it to. be supposed that he could, in consistency with. his, 
own character and declarations, on the mere request of 


Congress, a request sanctioned only by precedent, do -the 
very act which he had declared to be uncénstitutional ? : It 
was for this reason, and for this ‘alone, that Mr. C. should 
vote against the resolution. He held that both in morals, 
and in courtesy, he was prohibited from asking of a 
gentleman to do that which he stood pledged not to do. 
Much less would he present such a request to the Chief 
Magistrate of his country. If, however, gentlemen had a. 
strong and sincere desire to humble themselves before: 
God, with.a view to avert from the land the approach of 
this dreaded pestilence, let them take the mode now of 
fered. There was a majority in the House in favor of the 
measure, and they could put it in any form they pleased. 


To this it had been replied, that, if they did put their reso- 
lution in the form suggested, it would have no binding’ 
force until the President should concur. 
to a case like that, the words of the President's letter. did' 
not refer, and there was nothing in that letter which bound: 
him to refase concurrence. If gentlemen really had the 


Very true. But: 


object itself in view, that was the only mode in which: 
they could accomplish their purpose. It was very true 
that, by passing the resolution as it stood, they might pos- 
sibly draw from the President a reply that would be made 
the subject of much political animadversion. It was pos- 
sible, and not improbable, that they might put the Presi- 
dent somewhat in a dilemma, But he could not bring him- 
self to believe that the American Congress, in acting upon 
so serious a subject, would have only such an object as that 
in view. Surely their duty and their dignity would in- 
duce them to withdraw themselves from such a design. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Dearporn] had 
said that though the President had refused to do this at 
the suggestion of private individuals, yet he might do it 
at the request of the American people. But the resolu- 
tion, if passed, would not be the request of the Ameri- 
can people. When and where had the American people 
delegated that power to their Chief Magistrate? . The 
gentleman had referred to a similar request made during 
the late war. Very true. Such a requesthad been made, 
and it had been complied with. But he asked that gen- 
tleman how the people of New England had observed the 
day which had been appointed by the President in -com- 
pliance with the request. The recommendation had been 
totally inefficient. But here, in the amendment’ of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, there was a request from: that 
House to the people, respecting an act in which they were 
all to join. Mr, C. wished such a request to be made- to 
them. He would not take a step of this character, merely 
for the sake of political effect. He would: not mingle 
such feelings as these with the deep and overwhelming 
sense of dependence on Divine Power which ought to oc- 
cupy the mind of every man jn performing sych gn act as 


was proposed, 
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Mr. WICKLIFFE called for the reading of President 
Madison’s proclamation, appointing a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation, and prayer, and it was thereupon read. ; 

Mr. BELL said that he possessed no personal know- 
ledge of the feelings and opinions of the President on. the 
subject now: under discussion. All he knew about them, 
was derived from the letter of the President, which had 
appeared in‘ the public papers. On that subject, each gen- 
tleman would judge for himself. But, if it were true that 
any collision or any difficulty between the different de- 
partments of Government was likely to be occasioned by 
this resolution, that. surely ought, of itself, to be enough 
to prevent its adoption. Mr. B. said that he did not think 
this was a proper question for debate, and he should not 
debate it. 

Mr. JENIFER felt no doubt that gentlemen were acting 
from the purest motives on both sides of this question, He 
felt fully satisfied that the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Beru] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Courter, | did the President great injustice in supposing 
for a. moment that he would refuse to comply with such a 
request as that céntained in the resolution, He was well 
assured that when the Chief Magistrate should receive a 
request like this from both Houses of Congress, he would 
be far from throwing any obstacle in the way of its being 
carried into effect. Gentlemen argued from the letter of 
the President, which had been read bya gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, Carson] in his place. But the two 
cases ‘were far from parallel, In the case to which that 
letter alluded, the request had been addressed to the Pre- 
sident by one of the religious sects of this country. But 
was there any thing like sect in the present case? Not 
the shadow of it, The request came from the people of 
the United States—a request prompted by the purest mo- 
tives; and it asked the President only to set apart a day 
on which the people generally might humble themselves 
before God, and supplicate His divine mercy to avert from 
them a fearful national calamity. If such a request had 
been presented to the President, and he had declared him- 
self unable to comply with it, it might be a conclusive rea- 
son against making such an application again, But Mr. J. 
must protest against having the President’s private opinions 
brought into that House for the purpose of influencing 
members in their public course. He hoped the amend- 
ment would not be committed, as the effect of a commit- 
ment at this period of the session would be equal to its 
total rejection. 

Mr. BRIGGS said he should trouble the House with but 
a word. He felt great respect for the motives which had 
induced the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BELL] to make 
the proposition for the recommitment of the resolution, 
He believed the gentleman’s motion did arise from the 
feelings he had just expressed to the House; and if adopt- 
ing the proposition he had made would have the effect of 
avoiding the difficulty which the gentleman wished to 
avoid, and would produce the effect which the gentleman 
had in yiew, he would willingly co-operate. But how was 
it? . It was said that the President had expressed an opin- 
ion which must prevent him from carrying the resolution 
into effect, and that therefore, if adopted, it would amount 
to nothing. ne bog 

Mr. VANCE here rose to order. A practice, he said, 
had risen up in the House, which was derogatory to every 
member on that floor. He referred to the practice of dis- 
cussing the opinions of the Chief Magistrate. He had 
seen the day when, for referring in that House to the opin- 


The CHAIR here interposed to stop Mr. Vaxce; when 
he said he was done. He had said all he intended to say. 

The CHAIR then declared that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had not been out of order. 

Mr. ADAMS said he made a point of order himself. 
He desired to know of the Chair whether, in any debate in 
that House, it was in order to refer to opinions or letters 
of the President of the United States, with a view to influ- 
ence members. 

Mr. POLK, occupying the chair in the absence of the 
Speaker, said that the question was new to him. It had 
always been the custom in the House to refer to any pub- 
lished acts of the officers of Government, and he had 
never known it to be called in question until then. 

Mr. STANBERRY said that if it was the decision of the 
Chair that it was in order to cite the opinions of the Pre- 
sident to influence members on that floor, he should ap- 
peal from the decision. : 

The CHAIR explained. The gentleman from Massa~ 
chusetts [Mr. Brieas] had not been understood by the Chair 
as citing the opinions of the Chief Magistrate, but only as 
arguing to show that any published opinion of the Chief 
Magistrate would not prevent him necessarily from com- 
plying with this resolution. On this explanation, 

Mr. STANBERRY withdrew his appeal. 

Mr. BRIGGS then resumed, observing that the ques- 
tion was of a delicate and serious nature, and that no- 
thing that he had said in attempting to discuss-it could 
justly give rise to such a question as had been made. His 
argument had been that it was immaterial whether the re- 
solution should pass in its present form, or.in the shape 
proposed by the amendment: since in either case it would 
alike require the sanction of the President of the United 
States. So that, even should the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee succeed in carrying his amendment, the object of 
it must, according to his own showing, ultimately fail. 
Mr. B. should vote against the amendment, He felt per- 
suaded that if such a request should go up from both 
Houses of the Legislature to the Chief Magistrate, at a 
time like this, he would not refuse to comply with it. It 
was a season when the minds of all men were called up to 
reflect on the serious state of the country under an ap- 
proaching if not an existing desolation, which had laid 
waste the people of three-quarters of the globe—a plague 
whose calamitous ravages had within the last fifteen years 
destroyed the lives of fifty millions of the human race. 
After months of painful suspense, it was at length ascer- 
tained that this awful malady had reached the borders of 
this continent. Under these circumstances, one branch 
of the Legislature had passed a resolution, the terms of 
which requested the Chief Magistrate, merely as the or- 
gan of communication with the whole American people, 
to direct them to a day on which they might unitedly 
turn their hearts and voices to that Almighty Being in 
whose hand this terrible destroyer was. Mr. B. asked 
if in this there was aught to which any man: could object. 
Here was no sectarianism, no narrow party views, no 
bigotry, no mingling of politics with religion, All was 
perfectly voluntary, voluntary on the part of the Chief 
Magistrate, voluntary on the part of the people. It 
arose from a sentiment, which he was confident would be 
met with cordiality and solemn joy by the entire people 
of this republic. This was not the request of a particu- 
lar religious denomination. It was not the suggestion of 
asect, It was a spontaneous expression of the feelings 
of freemen who approached their Chief Magistrate, who, 


ions of the President, any member would have been put | in view of a desolating scourge which hung on the bor- 
down. What? Was Congress to be a ‘mere instrument | ders of the land, in view of a dark approaching cloud, 


in the hand of the President of the United States? (Cries 


| big with all the elements of ruin and. death, requested: of 


of order.) Did they sit there to register his edicts? (Loud į him to designate a day on which the minds. of this whole 
cries of order.) He trusted, while a drop of American | people might be concentrated, as the mind of one man, 
blood flowed in their veins, they never would submit to| and directed to that great and merciful Being who holds 


such a state of things. 


-[ the destinies of nations in his hand, and; whọ alone is able 
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to protect them from its ravages. He regretted that there 
should be any member of that House who would suggest 
such an idea as that this request was a mere party or 

litical manœuvre.. Surely they stood upon too solemn 
ground. The position of the nation was too awful for 
the indulgence of such feelings in connexion with such 
a subject. He felt that while speaking of it he stood upon 
holy ground. Every passing breeze brought the intelli- 
gence and still nearer approach of this desolating calam- 
ity. From town to town, from city to city, the dread of 
it came stealing on, causing even the good man to turn 
pale. The information had at length been received of its 
having entered our great commercial emporium, and 


to the destroyer. This was alike the dictate of sound 
morals and of medical science. 

The objection which had been made to the résolution 
was a most unsound one. It involved the idea that an 
opinion given by the Chief Magistrate to any body ought 
to control the acts of that House. Mr. B. could not so 
lightly believe of the Chief Magistrate of this nation, as 
to suppose whatever the President might have said in con- 
versation, or written to individuals, that when the two 
Houses of the American Congress, speaking in the name 
of the American people, made a request so reasonable and 
so Proper as that contained in the resolution, he would: 
refuse to comply with it. Was that House to have news- 


commenced its work of desolation amongst the thousands | papers, and letters, and witnesses brought before it, to 


that were there assembled. Surely, at such an hour, the 
heart of évery member of that House must be drawn out 
to that great Being in whose arm our help lay. He hoped 


tell it what were the opinions, bound as they were to be- 
lieve whatever was honorable or upright concerning the 
Chief Magistrate of the republic, could they believe that 


the resolution would. pass, under the direction and guid- | if the President should refuse to perform this act : himself, 


ance of that spirit which at such a crisis ought to animate 
the bosom of every man, and that it might result in ob- 
taining that blessing to which the terms of the resolution 
so solemnly referred. - 

Mr. BURGES addressed the House, but in a voice fre- 
quently so subdued, that he was very imperfectly heard 
at the reporter’s table. He commenced by avowing his 
entire belief in the existence of the providence of ‘God, 
and his deep conviction of the efficacy of prayer and fast- 
ing, not only in rendering men better, but in averting 
` from them the punishment threatened by the Judge of 
the world against the impenitent and guilty soul. When 
this resolution came into the House, he had hoped that 


there would have been but one sentiment in regard to it, | 


because it was unconstitutional, that he could admit that 
the two Houses of the Legislature could do it? Could he 
at the same time admit it to be constitutional and uncon- 
stitutional? And if not, was there not the same objection 
to the amendment that there would be to the resolution? 
Could the President, while believing that the whole Go- 
vernment, collectively, had no power to perform this act, 
admit that one branch of the Government had power to 
perform it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS here made a point of order. It was 
not consistent with the usages of that House to refer to 
any opinion of the President, unless officially communi- 
cated with a view to influence the action of the House. 
The gentleman from Rhode Island was discussing the con- 


that that body would have been pervaded by one com- | sistency of certain opinions of the President, not thus of- 
mon sentiment, disposing all to look to Him to whom their | cially communicated, and he wished the opinion of tha 
fathers had looked in times of national danger, and who ; Chair whether such a course was in order. 

would never fail those who put their confidence in him.) Mr. POLK, still occupying the Chair in the absence 
Wretched, indeed, would the nation be, which, when |of the Speaker, inquired of Mr. Burars whether he 
called upon to humiliate themselves before the Ruler of | had been referring in debate to any opinions of the Pre- 
the world, should reply, “We cannot do it. The very |sident of the United States obtained through private 
institutions of our power forbid us, in our national capa- | channels. 

city, from performing any such act.” The feeling from| Mr. BURGES replied that he had but followed the 
which that resolution had proceeded, was the united feel- | course pursued by other gentlemen. If he had been out 
ing of this people. They needed but one to’ give the | of order, he had been misled by them, and by the appa- 
word, and the aspirations of all would ascend to the |rent acquiescence of the Chair. He had been endeavoring 
Throne of the Almighty. It would be astonishing, in-.|to remove the impression produced by a certain letter of 
deed, had the framers of the constitution excluded the |the President, as read by a member of that House in 
members of that House, or the high officers of Govern- | his place, and had replied to an opinion of the President 


ment, from uniting with the nation in one common act of 
humiliation and prayer. The instrument they had framed 
could not be so understood. And surely when so great a 
calamity as this desolating pestilence overhung the land, 
it was a proper moment in which to request the Chief 
Magistrate to call upon the nation to raise their hearts and 
voices to Heaven. Did gentlemen flatter themselves that 
this pervading pestilence would not approach us? Why 
should it not? What country had it spared? Ithad hung 
inthe Eastern hemisphere for these thirteen or fourteen 
years past. We had heard of it at a distance. We had 
heard of its Western progress. We had had space for re- 
flection and repentance. 

Now the desolating scourge was on our very borders. 
Nay, the shaft of death had already flown; and ought we 
andaciously to resist that natural impulse of the heart 

- which directed men to the Almighty whenever danger 
was nigh? Besides, what could be so well calculated to 
resist the attacks of this disease as that state of mind 
which strong religious feeling alone could produce? It 
wasa disease which affected not the body alone. It seemed 
to.fall upon the soul itself. And there was no protection 
against the dread of it, but that fear of the Almighty which 
exéluded all other fear. If the spirit of a man were not 
bumbled before the Eternal, and his trust not reposed in 
him, such a man was prepared to become an early victim 


publicly given. 

Mr. BELL, who appeared to understand Mr. Buraxs as 
having referred to him, said that he had no reference to 
any opinion of the President which was not as well known 
to other gentlemen as it was to himself. It was another 
gentleman who had introduced the letter referred to. 
Mr. B., however, insisted that there was an eminent pro- 
priety in referring to it, inasmuch as it afforded reason to 
apprehend that, should the resolution be insisted on, it 
would lead to a collision in opinion between two branches 
of Government. : : 

Mr. WILLIAMS insisted upon his question of order, and 
pressed for a decision. 

The CHAIR decided that he could not so limit. the de- 
bate as to exclude such reference as the gentleman from 
Rhode Island had made to the letter of the President, 
which had appeared in the public papers. He had often. 
heard letters quoted in that House over the signature of 
individuals, and the practice had never been declared out 
of order, He regretted that, while temporarily called to 
occupy the chair, it had fallen to his lot to decide on such 
a question. But, under his view of the circumstances, he 
decided the gentleman from Rhode Island to have been in 
order. 

Mr. ADAMS said that if that was the opinion of the 
Chair, he must take an appeal. It had become an ex- 
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tremely important question. -The Chair had decided that 
it was in order to refer to private letters of the President 
of the United States, containing his opinion on a subject 
before that House for deliberation. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said that he was in favor of sustaining 
the decision of the Chair. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island had been perfectly in order. He had referred to a 
letter published in the papers, and known to all the mem- 
bers of the House. As the discussion on this resolution 
proceeded, the true character of the resolution became 
plainer. and plainer. The subject was a solemn one. It 
did.not comport either with the nature of the subject or 
the dignity of the House to be entertaining a long discus- 
sion on the question whether they ought to pray; and, 
with a view to their coming together in a more suitable 
frame of mind, he should move an adjournment. 

‘The yeas and nays on this motion were demanded by 
Mr. MARSHALL, and being taken, resulted in an ad- 
journment. 


Fripay, Jury 6. 


This day was almost wholly given to the consideration 
of private bills. 


SATURDAY, JULY 7. 

The bill for the relief of the representatives of Colonel 
Laurens was, after a protracted discussion, read a third 
time, and passed—yeas 81, nays 43. 

The House went into committee on numerous private 
bills; with which they were occupied for the remainder of 
the day. 


Mowpay, Jury 9. 
PUBLIC FAST DAY. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
from the Senate, respecting a day of humiliation, fasting, 
and prayer. 

The question pending being on an appeal, when the 
subject was last before the House, viz. 

Mr. Burcxs, a member of the House, having referred 
in debate to a letter of the President of the United States, 
in reply to an application made to him by the Synod of 
the Reformed Dutch Church to appoint a fast day, and 
containing his reasons why he could not comply with such 
request, was called to order by Mr. Wiui.1ams, of North 
Carolina. 

.Mr. ADAMS having appealed from that decision, he 
inquired of the Speaker, as he had not been in the chair 
when the decision he appealed from had been made, 
whether he was to understand that he meant to revoke or 
maintain it. a4 

The SPEAKER, after referring to the state of the 
question, as it appeared on the journal of the House, de- 
clared that his own opinion concurred with that of the 
gentleman occupying the chair in his absence. What- 
ever might have been the rule of order as to the first in- 
troduction of such a letter into the House, or whatever 
might be the law of Parliament in relation to a reference 
to the opinions of the King, since the letter had been pub- 
lished in one of the public papers, as it had been read in 
the House, and commented on in debate, it was now too 


late to make the question whether a reference to it was in | of the United States, 


order, : 
Mr. ADAMS said that the explanation of the Speaker 


had changed the state of the question. The question he| 
made, and on which he appealed from the decision of the | made, 


Chair, was not whether the gentleman from Rhode Island 
had been in order in referring to a letter which had pre- 
viously been read in the House, but whether it was in 
order to permit the letter to have been read at all, The 
Speaker ought to have arrested the member who com- 
menced to read it; but the Speaker not having per- 


formed his duty, and the letter having been openly read in 
the House, it was of course admissible that others should 
refer to it, although its admission had been wholly out of 
order. 

The CHAIR now required the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr. Wixi1ams, to state in writing his question of 
order, ón which the decision of the Chair had been given, 
which was now appealed from. a 

Mr, WILLIAMS said that the journal contained a 
minute of his objection. 

The entry of the journal having been read, 

The SPEAKER said he had been absent from the 
House, owing -to indisposition, when the decision of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pork] had been pro- 
nounced, but it was due to candor to state that, had the 
question of order been raised when the letter was first 
introduced, he should, probably, have allowed it to be 
read; as it was, the gentleman from Rhode Island had al- 
luded to the letter: the gentleman from North Carolina 
had thereupon called him to order: the Chair had stated 
that it was now too late to raise that question, and there- 
fore decided the gentleman from Rhode Island to be in 
order; from which decision the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had appealed. The question now was, whether 
the decision of the Chair should stand as the judgment 
of the House. j 

Mr. ADAMS said that the Chair had made no such 
decision as that it was too late to raise the question; he 
had allowed the question to be made, and had decided 
it. Mr. A.s object was to go back to the disorder which 
had occurred at a previous stage of the proceedings, 
The Speaker might not shelter himself by saying that it 
was too late to raise the question, It was a question of 
great importance. The question was, whether a letter 
of the President of the United States, expressive of his 
opinion in relation to a matter hefore the House, might 
be mentioned and referred to on that floor. It had again 
and again been decided in the British Parliament to the 
contrary. The practice was in its nature extremely dan- 
gerous. The Executive of the nation was in constant 
official intercourse with the House; and the House was 
called upon to sanction a decision that it was lawful to re- 
fer to his opinions, with a view to influence members in 
their course in that House. But if, from the public and 
official expression of his opinions, it was permitted to de- 
scend to his private letters—to conversation—to whispers 
and rumors of what were his sentiments, the lofty spirit 
of this nation would be made to cower before the influence 
of the Chief Magistrate, in a manner that was never the 
purpose or imagination of those who formed the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. A. said it had been his intention not to have open- 
ed his lips upon the subject, nor should he have spoken 
one word but for the official decision of the Chair. He 
must confess that he had heard the letter read with feel- 
ings of indignation. He regretted the member who had 
read it was not now present to hear him say so. It was 
the first attempt he had yet witnessed to influence the ac- 
tion of that House by referring to a private communica- 
tion of the President of the United States, If it was to be 
permitted, the character of that House would be changed. 
It would no longer represent the majority of the people 
but would be influenced and guided 
by indirect communications from another quarter. As re« 
spected the Speaker, he referred again to the consequen- 
ces which must grow out of such a decision as he had 
and such an opinion as he had just avowed. ` He 
referred to history—to the history of France and ‘of Eng- 
land, and to what such a course of things had terminated 
in: he referred to the issue of it in the cases of Cromwell 
and of Bonaparte. When Charles the First had entered 
the House of Commons, and demanded that five mémbers 


of that body should be delivered up: in consequence of 
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language they had uttered there, the name of the Speaker 
was Lenthal. That officer, being inquired of by the 
King where those members were, had fallen ‘on his 
knees before the King as his sovereign, and had replied, 
please your Majesty, I have no eyes to see, no ears to 
hear, no tongue to speak, but as I am directed by this 
House; and I hope your majesty will receive this as my 
apology for. not complying with your Majesty’s require- 
ment.” In consequence of this conduct, the name of Len- 
thal had become immortal. Mr. A. hoped that the name 
of the Speaker of this House might not have a contrasted 
immortality. 

Mr. COULTER observed that the letter which had 
been read by the member from North Carolina, [Mr. 
‘Carson, ] had, by being published in the papers, become 
a matter of history : it was known tothe nation and to the 
world, and the reading of it within those walls gave it no 
additional publicity. Mr. C. had referred to it on this 
ground. There was no member of that House who would 
more decidedly or promptly resist any improper attempt 
of the Chief Magistrate to influence the legislation of this 
nation, than he would; and he believed that his votes, 
during the four years last past, would show that fact. He 
ought, however, to have remembered what was the ler 


bers of the House. 
which bound them as gentlemen. It must be impossible 
to confine them to all reference to the opinions of the 
Chief Magistrate. President Monroe had sent a message 
to the House, expressly declaring his opinions as to the 
true construction of the, constitution in a case which did 
not refer to any act of legislation; and that expression of 
opinion was often afterwards referred to in debate. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts would be able to correct 
him if he was wrong in saying that, under the late ad- 
ministration, in relation to a bill for the suppression of 
piracy, the opinions of the Chief Magistrate were referred 
to as to the proper mode of suppressing that evil. And 
even in Parliament, the opinion of the King on the subject 
of Catholic emancipation had often been referred to. But 
the House had now before it a proceeding which did not 
contemplate any act of legislation. And, though prece- 
dents had been produced, where joint resolutions of :a 
similar kind had heretofore passed, yet, he was informed 
by those who had examined into the fact, that those joint 
resolutions had never received the signature of the Presi- 
dent, i 

Although it was a constitutional requirement that every 


porliamentaria on this subject. It was deliberately resolved | joint resolution, before it had binding force, should be 
in England that any direct interference of the King with | signed by the President, yet, in the cases referred to, the 
See Tus a Meh e e a a e a a foes gece @ show ches Wy had 
breach of the high privileges of Parliament, If that rule | never been understood as matter of legislation. The 
was to prevail in this country, the gentleman from North House was about to make a gratuitous request from tho 
Carolina, who had read the letter of the President in that ; President. Yet it was possible he might consent to sign 
House, ought to have been called upon in a different mode, | the resolution. As, however, the opinion he had given on 
and should have been proceeded against for a breach of. that subject had been published in the newspapers of the 
the privileges of Congress. That was the spirit of the | day, it became a part of the history of the country, and, as 
British Parliament, such, might lawfully be referred to in debate. 

If Mr. C. could have thought that the gentleman from Mr. C. concluded with observing that he was by no 
Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] would so emphatically have | means strenuous in insisting on the point of order, and 
referre o hat law, aa Would Bare endeavored = als | felt no great anxiety as to the. manner in which it might 

is remarks more w g its requirements, But) 
the gentleman should recollect that there was a great dif- | Mr. BRANCH said that the view which had been taken 
ference between a President of the United States and the |.of the introduction of the President’s letter into debate, 
King of Great Britain. The King was almost wholly | did not appear to him to be correct. The act of writing 
irresponsible to the people of that country; he claimed to; that letter had been done in a harmless manner, and with 
eg ai er by their sppointment, but by a. ri ill asigni ie it woni ele on very orent 

vine right, (he believe at claim had never been from Mr. B.’s, to trace either e President, or to his 
given up, ) and, under a grant of power by the British con- | colleague, [Mr. Carson, ] any desire to overawe "the action 
stitution, the King was the most irresponsible officer in ' of that House. He was bound to do justice to the Presi- 
that Government. The theory of that constitution was, | dent; and it gave him pleasure to do the same justice to 
that the people of Great Britain were represented in the | his colleague. When the President wrote the letter in 


House of Commons; and hence that House was always 
engaged in contending for the rights of the people against 
the power deposited in the hands of the King; a power 
which, at this hour, was operating against the rights and 
privileges of the people. The Parliament and the King 
were, under that constitution, antagonist powers. When 
ithe King, therefore, who was there the fountain of all 
honor, having millions at his command to distribute in 
pensions, came into the House of Commons to demand the 
person of members, he presumed that any Speaker of that 
House would act as Speaker Lenthal did. It was hardly 
to be expected that a President of the United States would 
make such an attempt. He trusted that such a thing 
wouldnever occur. But the President of the United States, 


| question, he presumed he never expected to hear of it 
' again; nor had his colleague been actuated by any im- 
proper motive in referring to it. The gentleman from 
| Massachusetts had risen, as he admitted, under feelings of 
| indignation respecting the course his colleague had pur- 
| sued. He regretted to witness this. He admitted that it 
had been a breach of order to read, the letter in the 
House; it should hot have been done; but Mr. B. could 
| not trace to the President any design, such as had been 
imputed to him, of a desire to overawe the deliberations of 
| that body. 

| Mr. ADAMS said the gentleman had entirely misunder- 


stood him. He had not intimated, in the slightest degree, 
any disposition in the present’ Chief Magistrate to over- 


instead of being irresponsible, like the King, was only an | awe the House ; nor had he the slightest belief that the 
officer of the American people, and was responsible to; President, when he wrote the letter, had expected that 
that people for all his public acts. He constituted no | it ever would have come within these walls; and he would 
more than a co-ordinate branch of the Government, and | add, that he did not conceive that the reading of the letter 
in that capacity had a right to make public communica- | had been intended, in any improper manner, to influence 
tions to that House. And there might be cases where it| the House; and he had no doubt that had the gentle- 
would be proper and lawful to. refer to his opinions thus | man from North Carolina been called to order when he 
publicly given, not to whispers and rumors of what had | referred to the letter, and proposed to read it, he would, 
passed in his chamber. without objection, have taken his seat. But he must re- 
»Toxefer to them would be. a violation of a different! peat the expression of his belief that the question of order 
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could not be evaded by saying thet it was now too late to| learned gentleman, Mr. C. would take the liberty to in- 


raise it. He would say. to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Covrrer,] that be did not hold any member 
of the House who had spoken in reference to the letter, 
after the gentleman from North Carolina had been per- 
mitted by the Chair to read it in his place, to be out of 
order in.commenting upon it. The breach of order lay 
in the first reference to it, and that ought to have been 
corrected by the Chair at the time it took place. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania had taken one or two distinc- 
tions which did not properly refer to the case. He had 
said that in a debate in the Senate there had been a refer- 
ence to the opinions of the then President of the United 
States on the subject of preventing piracy. Mr. A. knew 
nothing about that; but if such a reference had been made 
in the other House of the Legislature, all he could say 
was, that it was as much a breach of order there as it was 
here. The gentleman had farther said that the present 
was not a case which was connected with any act of legis- 
lation; and that to such resolutions the signature of the 
President was not necessary, and was not usually affixed. 
This, Mr. A. must say, appeared to him almost to amount 
to a distinction without a difference ; for it seemed to be 
admitted by the gentleman, that had the matter in hand 
been an act of legislation, then the reference to the opin- 
ions of the Executive would have been out of order. In 
Great Britain it was held to be a high crime for any mem- 
per of Parliament to refer, in debate, to the opinion of the 
King. Here, though it had not been made a crime, it was 
clearly 'a breach of order, on the principle that the Chief 
Magistrate should not be permitted to interfere with, or 
influence the Houses of Congress in an indirect manner. 
The very observations which had been made by those 
who followed the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Carson,] formed, in themselves, 


House allowed the opinions of the Chief Magistrate to be 
quoted there, they at once introduced him as a debater on 
that floor; they allowed gentlemen to attack his opinions, 
and meet his arguments, and thus introduce a sort of civil 
war in the House. Mr. A. wished that the Chief Magis- 
trate never should be referred to there at all, The gentle- 
man had made some allusion to what had been done by 
Mr. Monroe, (for whose memory Mr. A. said he felt the 
highest reverence and affection,) and who had on one oc- 
casion made to the House a communication, stating his 
opinion on the subject of the constitutionality of internal 
improvements. It was true he had done so; but the case 
was very different from that at present under considera- 
tion. Mr. Monroe had, in that case, acted on his official 
responsibility ; the statement of his opinions was made to 
the House directly, in a public message, which he had con- 
sidered it as incumbent upon him to address to Congress, 
under a sense of duty to the constitution. The two cases 
were entirely different; and at the time referred to, when 
that message was preparing, Mr. A. had been one of Mr. 
Monroe’s confidential advisers, and had, for a long time, 
earnestly entreated him to strike out the passage to which 
allusion had been made, as likely to have an unfavorable 
effect upon his influence in the House, and his standing 
in the country ; and he had since had reason to believe 
that Mr. Monroe afterwards regretted ‘he had not taken 
the advice. 

Mr. CLAY said that it seemed to him that the argu- 
ment (if such it could be. called) of the learned gentleman 
from Massachusetts admitted that after the letter of the 
President had been read to the House, it ‘was perfectly in 
corder to comment upon it. ae 

Mr. ADAMS said ‘he-had said no such thing. 

Mr, CLAY resumed. The learned gentleman had grave- 
ly called the Speaker to account for not having stopped 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Canson,] who 
chad first referred to it, With due deference to the very 


a strong argument in| Mr. 
favor of the principle for which he contended. if the | letter. 


quire whether it was not as. much the duty of the gentle- . 
man himself to call the member to order, if he considered 
him as guilty of any violation of it, as it was for the 
Speaker of the House to do so. He believed it was not 
customary for the Speaker of that House to be very cap- 
tious ‘in the enforcement of the rules of order upon mem- 
bers engaged in debate, especially with regard to the 
latitude of the debate. But Mr. C. insisted that it had 
been perfectly proper to introduce and to read the letter of 
the President on the subject which at the time had been 
before the House. The whole proceeding was gratuitous 
in its character; the entire subject was one which did not 
belong to the province of either House of the Legislature. 
The resolution did not propose the enactment of any law ; 
and how could it pertain to the duties of legislation? He 
repeated that the proceeding was purely gratuitous; it 
was travelling out of the record, and that on a subject 
which the framers of the constitution had been scrupu- 
lously cautious to avoid. Mr. C. here went into what he 
denominated the chronology of this affair. The mem- 
bers of a certain church had applied to the President, re- 
questing him to dictate to the people of the United States 
a certain day to be observed as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer, in reference to the threatened approach 
of the cholera. On the 12th of June, the Président had 
given a written reply, declining all interference with the 
subject, and, as a reason for so doing, had adverted to the 
entire separation of civil and religious affairs by the con- 
stitution. This letter had been published as early as the 
24th of the same month; and on the 27th the resolution 
for a joint committee had been offered in the other House. 
It was not necessary for him to tell the House by whom ; 
the order of dates would not escape their observation. 
C. again insisted on the propriety of reading the 
If there was any duty which was more incumbent 
than another, it was to follow out the principles of the 
constitution, by keeping religious and political affairs en- 
tirely distinct and separate from each other, and to put 
the seal of reprobation on the first attempt to prostitute 
our holy religion to purposes such as he should not men- 
tion, And he trusted a majority of that body would be 
found to concur with him in sentiment. It had been well 
remarked by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Covurrr,] that there was a want of courtesy in proposing 
such an application to the Chief Magistrate after the 
declaration he had publicly given of his sentiments on 
this subject. It was not consistent with that courtesy that 
was due from one gentleman to another ; it went to place 
the President in a very delicate and unpleasant situation. 
On these grounds, Mr. C. was in favor of sustaining the 
decision of the Chair. After the letter had been read, 
and commented on by various gentlemen, now to call up 
the question whether it had been in order to read or refer 
to it, was out of all rule. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said he understood the Chair to have 
admitted that, had the question been raised when the 
letter of the President had first been introduced into the 
House, and had ‘the Speaker then been in the chair, 
he should have.declared the reading of it not to be out of 
order. 

The CHAIR said he had made no such admission, 

Mr. WILLIAMS said he had then greatly misunder- 
stood what he ‘heard the Speaker say. But, if that had 
not been admitted, the course of argument had been this: 
that, after the letter had been permitted to be read, it was 
no longer out of order to reply to it. On that point, Mr. 
W. said he entirely differed from those who had main- 
tained it. One breach of order could not legalize another 
breach of order. The strict rules of order. wero éften 
trespassed upon in that House; gentlemen were often 
indulged in doing what was not exactly in-order, because 
moone claimed that the rule should be enforced; it was by 
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indulgence, and for a short time. But if a course that! 


The SPEAKER called Mr. Apams to order. The gen- 


was against the rules of order were persevered in, and |tleman from Tennessee had not yielded the floor, and it 


any member chose to raise the question of order, in that 
case the rule must be enforced. Otherwise, there could 
‘be no correction of irregularity once commenced ; and it 
might proceed without control to a most pernicious ex- 
tent. And although his colleague from North Carolina 
[Mr. Carson] had not been called to order by the Chair 
when he introduced the letter in question, it was, never- 
theless, in order for Mr. W. to call the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Bexers] to order for referring to 
that letter; and as soon as the question of order was 
made, the rules of the House must be put in force. 

The gentleman from Alabama [ Mr. Clay] had observed 
there would be a want of courtesy in passing a resolu- 
tion of this kind, after the President had declared to the 
world what were his convictions on the subject it re- 
ferred to. But Mr. W°. could not admit that that House 
was to be charged with a breach of courtesy, because, in 
the course of what they deemed their duty, they might 
adopt a measure that did not meet the approbation of the 
President. It was no want of courtesy to fulfil their own 
views of duty, whatever the opinions of any man might 
be. They were told informally that the President did not 
approve the course they were contemplating ; and they 
were called upon, out of deference to the President’s 
opinion, to desist from farther action in the matter. Mr. 
W. did not affirm that the President had anticipated any 
such proceeding in the House, nor that be had written 
the letter with any view to anticipate and prevent it; 
but he did say that the letter had been read for that pur- 
pose; for the gentleman who had read it, had prefaced 
the letter with the remark that he held in his hand a 
document, the reading of which would, he presumed, 
put an end to ail further proceedings in the matter. It 
certainly had been a great want of courtesy towards the 
House to produce and read the letter on that floor. As 
to the cases referred to by the géntleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Counrer,] they all referred to official duties 
of the President, not to any private communications of 
his with individuals. The President was bound by the 
obligations of his place to make communications to Con- 
gress; but this letter was no such thing; it was an ex- 
pression of his opinions addressed to private individu- 
als; yet it had been introduced into the House for the 
purpose of influencing its action in a case pending before 
it. On this ground, he had made the point of order. 
He had not. thought it necessary to appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair; but as an appea! had been taken by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. W. hoped the 
appeal would be sustained. 

‘Mr, POLK said, as it had been his fortune to be in the 
chair (certainly without any desire of his own) when the 
decision now under consideration was made, he wished 
tosay a word upon it. By the rules of the House, the 
members in debating questions here were required to 
observe two things, and two only; they were first to 
confine their remarks to the question under debate, and 
secondly to avoid personality. Keeping within these 


bounds, they could not, by the rules, be declared out of |. 


order by the Chair. It never had been decided, since 
he had enjoyed the honor of a seat on this floor, and he 
trusted it never would be decided, that a member was 
bound to seal his lips with regard to any opinions of 
any individuals, whether in or out of office, either pub- 
icly or privately expressed, if they were pertinent to 
the question under discussion, and provided personality 
Wasavoided in stating them. He well remembered that 
while the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Apaus,] who had made this appeal, had held the 
ofice‘of President of the United States, the opinions he 
had expressed upon various topics had been made sub- 
Jeets of discussion on this floor. 

. Mr- ADAMS requested the gentleman to specify a sin- 
gle instance, 
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was not in order to interrupt him. : 

Mr. ADAMS said he was glad the Speaker had found 
any order. 

The CHAIR again called Mr. Anams to order, 

Mr. POLK said he had no desire to hurt the feelings 
of the honorable member, but could refer the gentleman 
to several instances, One in particular had been the 
subject of prolonged debate, if he mistook not, in both 
Houses. It was a celebrated letter written by that gen- 
tleman from St. Petersburgh while holding a high sta- 
tion abroad. 

Here Mr. ADAMS again interrupted Mr. Porg, and 
said the letter had not been written while that person 
held the office of President. 

The SPEAKER again interposed, and called the gen- 
tleman to order. It was a breach of order to interrupt 
gentlemen while addressing the House. If such inter- 
ruptions were persisted in, the Chair would be obliged 
to appeal to the House to aid him in preserving order 
and decorum. a 

Mr. POLK continued. He regretted the temper mani- 
fested by the gentleman; he should not imitate the ex- 
ample which he had set, high asthe authority might be. 
Notwithstanding the strong excitement which had been 
exhibited before the House by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, he would endeavor to keep clear of all effects 
of sympathy, and to proceed, temperately, in offering the 
few additional remarks he had proposed to make. He 
had said that reference had frequently been made to 
opinions advanced by that distinguished functionary ; it 
had frequently been done, sometimes for the purpose of 
attacking his administration. The opinions of. former. 
Presidents had often been quoted on that floor while 
they were still living, but had retired from office. It had 
been expressly decided that a member might quote from 
a newspaper, and read extracts as part of his speech. 
But let that pass for what it is worth. He was at a loss 
to know how far the gentleman would go in his restric- 
tions. Was he desirous of establishing the rule that it 
was a breach of order for any member to speak disre- 
spectfully of the President, or to refer to his public com- 
munications, He trusted the day would never arrive 
when the representatives of the people on this floor 
would be prohibited from referring to the public or pri- 
vate opinions of any individual, which were relevant to 
the subject before the House. It would be a very im- 
portant restriction of the liberty of debate: much more 
important to the opposition, than to the friends of the 
administration. What is the presentcase? The gentle- 
man from North Carolina, [Mr. Carson, ] for the purpose- 
of illustrating his views upon a resolution before the 
House, had read from a newspaper the copy of a letter 
purporting to be written by the President of the United 
States in answer to a request referring to the identical 
object of the resolution— 

Mr. ADAMS called the gentleman from Tennessee to 
order. . 
The SPEAKER said there could not be two questions | 
of order raised at the same time, in relation to the same 
question. They could not have questions of order piled. 
upon each other. The House would get into utter con- 
fusion. a 

Mr. MERCER"appealed from the decision of the Chair, 

The SPEAKER then called upon the’ gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] to state the question of order . 
in writing. 

Mr. ADAMS declined doing so. i p 

The SPEAKER said there was then no question be- 
fore the House upon the call of order. 

Mr. POLK resumed. It was the strangest idea that had 
ever entered into the head of any man, that he was out of 
order for barely attempting to state what the question of 
order was, which had been decided by himself, and was 
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now before the House upon the appeal from the decision. 
Either the gentleman from Massachusetts was 50 learned, 
or he was himself so stupid, that he could not compre- 
hend him; or the gentleman had some secret code of 
order which was concealed from the rest of the House. 
Out of order! Might he state to the Chair what the 
question of order was? The President of the United 
States had written a letter in reply to the application of 
a particular church to appoint a fast day. He had not 
published that letter; but it went into the newspapers, 
and being there, it became a part of the history of the 
country, A subject had subsequently been debated in 
the House of an analogous nature, and a member had 
risen in his place, and read that letter of the President 
as a part of his argument. It was perfectly in order to 
do so. The same thing was done every day. The debate 
passed over, and was subsequently renewed. Unfortu- 
nately, he bad at that time occupied the chair. Had the 
presiding officer been personally present, and made the 
very same decision that Mr. P. had done, he presumed 
this whole difficulty would have been avoided. The 
letter written by the President had been read upon the 
floor without any objection from any quarter of the 
House. Several gentlemen who had succeeded the 
member who read the letter, had all referred to this 
letter also, without objection. Upona similar reference 
made by the gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. Burezs, ] 
he, being temporarily in the chair, had decided that it was 
impossible at that stage, after the letter had been read, 
ani repeatedly alluded to without objection, to say that 
the reference to it was out of order. The appeal was 
taken from this decision by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] whose argument was that the 
President stands in the same sacred relation to this 
House that the King of England does to the House of 
Commons— 

Mr. ADAMS said he had asserted no such thing. 

Mr, POLK resumed. It was true the gentleman might 
not have used the precise language, but that was the 
scope of his whole argument. The labored illustration 
made by that gentleman of his views came to that result, 
or it came to none whatever, Mr. P. could make nothing 
else of it. But that analogy was a very recent discove- 
ry. How long since was it that the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. Strane] had finished a speech, during the 
course of which he had read the letters written by Pre- 
sident Jackson to the Legislature of Tennessee in 1824? 
That speech was not so brief, but gentlemen had an 
abundant opportunity of reflecting upon the fearful 
consequences of this course, had this necessity of re- 
straining all allusion to the opinions of the Executive 
been deemed expedient. But, in fact, no such analogy 
existed. If the opinions or wishes of the King are ex- 
" pressed for the purpose of influencing the deliberations 

of Parliament, it does not become a question of order; 
it is a high and flagrant breach of privilege. But the 
delegated powers of the different branches of our Go- 
vernment rest upon principles entirely different. Upon 
such principles our practice had been directly contrary 
from that in England. But, at all events, the opinions 
of the President had not been given on this question, 
with a view of influencing the Secisions of the House. 
He had never supposed his letter was to have come 
there. Mr. P. was not, however, prepared to say that 
if that letter had never been written, present de- 
bate would ever have had its origin. 

The CHAIR here reminded Mr. P. that it was not in 
order to go into the merits of the question. 

The letter of the President had been written before 
the question had been brought forward in the other 
branch of Cougress—had gone forth to the publice—and 
had become matter of history. Unless the House was 
willing to abridge the freedom of debate, and seal the 
lips of its members, he was perfectly clear that allusion 
to- such a document could not be probibited. 


He was authorized 
had no knowledge whatever of the existence of the let- 


Mr, E. WHITTLESEY rose for the purpose of dis” 


abusing the publié mind as to the motives of the gentle- 
man who ha 


introdnced this resolution into the Senate, 


[Mr. Cray.] Ithad been more than insinuated by the 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray] that the resolution 
had been originally introduced into the Senate by the 
distinguished gentleman alluded to, in consequence of 
the promulgation of the opinion of the President on the 
subject. 
President was seen in a paper in 
resolution was offered, and the authority of a member 
of this House was vouched for the fact. 
glad to learn who this member was, and what was the 
name of the paper. 


It had been stated that this letter of the 
this city before the 


He would be 
Mr. WARDWELL rose to address the Chair. 


Mr. WHITTLESEY said he did not yield the floor. 
Mr. WARDWELL said, as the gentleman from Ala- 


bama had undoubtedly referred to himself, he would, 
with permission of the gentleman from Ohio, state the 
facts upon this point which had come to his knowledge. 


Mr. WHITTLESEY said it was unnecessary. He had 


been informed from a source which left no doubt on his 


mind that the letter of the President was first published 
in the city of New York on the 30th of June. The 
resolution had been introduced into the Senate on the 
25th. The statement of the gentleman from Alabama 
was made with a view of producing the impression 
abroad that the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cray] bad introduced the resolution for the base 
purpose of throwing odium and prejudice upon the Pre- 
sident, and placing him in a state of embarrassment. 
to say that the honorable Senator 


ter in question until it was published in the Globe on 
the 2d of July. 
its existence than the gentleman from Alabama, and the 
other friends of the President, that Senator could have 


Unless he was better acquainted with 


no knowledge of it. But was the House to refuse to 
pass a resolution because the motives of the person in- 
iroducing it were impure? As to the question immedi- 
ately before the House, he considered the remarks of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Burcxzs] to be 
perfectly in order after the reading of the letter and the 
course of debate upon it, But if the appeal could be 
carried back to the original introduction of the letter, 
he should support it. 

Mr. STANBERRY protested against the decision of the 
Chair. He understood the decision of the Chair to be, 
that it was in order for the gentleman from North Caroli- 
na [Mr. Carson] to read the letter of the President; 
and, in making that decision, the Chair had sacrificed 
and surrendered the privileges of the House and its 
dignity. In England it was not in order to refer to the 
opinions of the King ; and the same rule held here. Never 
did monarch on the British throne exercise so much 
power over his Parliament, as the President exercised 
over the deliberations of this House. The House had 
referred to previous decisions. Tt is true, said Mr. S., that 
such decisions have been made, but only since you have 
been in the Chair. Such a doctrine was never jaid down 
by any other Speaker but you. By all your predeces- 
sors it has been decided to be out of order. 

[Mr. S. here quoted from former debates, an instance 
when Mr. Burwell had made a reference to some opi- 
nions of the Executive, and had been called to order by 
Mr, Macon, for using the name of the President. ] . 

He ssid that Mr. Macon had always presided with great 
dignity, and had always asserted the rights of order... He 
had never flattered and cringed to those in power, when 
he held the Chair of that House. He had never shaped 
his course to suit the Executive will, with a view to 
getting an appointment toa high office abroad. Mr. 8. 
fnsisted that allusions to the opinions of the. President 
were out of order. Idefy any gentleman, said he, to 
point me to a single decision to the contrary, until you 
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presided over this body. And let me say that I have 
heard the remark frequently made, that the eyes of the 
Speaker are too frequently turned from the chair you 
occupy towards the white house. 

Mr. PLUMMER here called Mr. S. to order, and he sat 


down. 

The SPEAKER said the member had been called to 
order for his insinuations against the Chair, which were 
unfounded and untrue. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he was willing and desirous 
to have the decision of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN said the House presented a most sin- 
gular exhibition. It had entirely strayed away from its 
constitutional duties in taking up this subject. “When- 
ever, instead of settling questions of policy and law, to 
which its decisions were called, this House proceeded to 
the more delicate discussions of matters of religion, it 
was extremely difficult to apply the strict rules of order. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wirtrams] ap- 
pears to regard the writing of this letter by the Presi- 
dent as much a breach of order as the reading of it here. 
Was it not proper for the President to answer a respect- 
able letter addressed to him in behalf of a respectable 
body of his fellow-citizens? Could it be a breach of 
courtesy to reply, when courtesy was the very principle 
that required reply? And after the President has thus 
expressed his opinion, Mr. H. asked of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr.Witt1ams | whether it did not approx- 
imate very closely to a breach of courtesy to ask him to 
do that which he had declared he could not do—to act 
directly in opposition to his deliberate judgment. If the 
House was called to do this in the regular and indispen- 
sable course of legislation, the case would be different. 

Mr. WILLIAMS said his position was that the House 
could take no notice of the opinions of the Presdent un- 
less they were officially communicated, 

Mr. HOFFMAN continued. From his situation in the 
House, it was impossible to hear what had fallen from 
the gentleman; but ‘he presumed his explanation was 

: sptisfaotory: Upon the question before the House, he 
asked, shall we now go back and decide a question which 
should have been raised several days ago? Suppose the 
gentleman then in the chair believed the reading of the 
letter to be in order, and the gentleman from Maasachu- 
setts did not, whose duty was it to call the member who 
read it to order? If the House, in this affair, had been 
nominally (what it was in fact and reality) an ecclesias- 
tical body, and the proposal had been to apply to the 
head of the church to appoint a day of fasting, and any 
member present happened to know that that officey had 
expressed an opinion that it would not be competent for 
him to do so, would he have considered it any breach of 
order to state the fact? Would any duty to the body 
compel him to conceal it? And why should a different 
principle be now contended for? As to the question of 
order, every member of the House who had heard the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Carson] read the 
President’s letter, and had neglected to object to it, had, 
by his silence, countenanced the act as lawful, had admit- 
ted.itto be in order. It was now too late to make a 
question on that point. The whole House had permitted 
and sanctioned the thing. This whole proceeding ought 
to admonish the House to- keep within its proper sphere 
ofaction. Had this subject been avoided altogether, it 
would have saved both the time and the character of the 
House, At all events, he contended that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] by his speech in reply 
tothe gentleman who read the letter, [Mr. Carson, ] had 
adinitted it to be in order, or why did he not take the 
exception at that time? As the gentleman who intro- 
duced the letter into the debate had. left the city upon 
leave of absence, the House would not now be so unjust 
to-him in his absence as to decide him to have been guilty 
ofa breach of order. But-all the difficulties respecting 
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this subject had arisen from our original misfortune of 
meddling with a question with which this House had 
nothing to do. 

Mr. BOON observed that while the House was discuss- 
ing this resolution, the cholera was. fast making its. åd- 
vances to the city. If the resélution was intended to 
stop its progress, they ought to leave off discussing, and 
proceed to act upon it. He therefore called for the pre- 
vious question. In consequence, however, of the remon- 
strances of gentlemen around him, he consented to with- 
draw the motion. 

Mr. KENNON observed that his colleague [Mr. Sran- 
BERRY] had said that the opinion of the present Execu- 
tive had more influence upon that House that any other 
President had ever attempted to exert. The gentleman, 
no doubt, thought so, Mr. K. would not dispute the fact. 
But before that gentleman léft the House, he should be 
glad to hear him make a speéch which should contain no 
violent attack upon some individual; let him, for his own 
eredit, and the credit of the House, make at ledst one 
speech without imputing improper motives to the Speak- 
er, or the members, or any body else. As to what the 
gentleman had said about influence, Mr. K. was mucli in- 
clined to believe that the opinion of the:President had a 
great effect upon some members of the House; they were 
very solicitous to find out what his wishes and what his 
éentiments were, that they might oppose them, 

Mr. DRAYTON said the question attempted to be 
raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
was not the real question presented by this appeal. He 
would not deny the abstract position that it was out of 
order to introduce, on this floor, the opinions of the 
President, for the purpose of influencing the delibera- 
tions of the House. But that is not the real question’ be- 
fore the House. Mr. D. fully agreed with the principles 
laid down by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, ‘tt. 
Courrer]. They had been stated with too much force 
and eloquence to require repetition. All he would at- 
tempt was to illustrate the distinctions taken by that 
gentleman, by one or two examples. The House, in tak- 
ing up this resolution, was not engaged in any legislative 
discussion connected with its constitutional duties, Any 
matter of moral or experimental philosophy whatever, 
had quite as much to do with the proper functions of the 
House, He could not perceive there was any impro- 
priety in the President’s expressing his opinion upon 
such a subject, and if a resolution upon such a topic 
should be introduced here, it would not be out of order 
to refer to the opinions of the President or any other 
else. Suppose a resolution should be introduced, de- 
claring that Earl Grey had rendered important services 
to the English nation, and should propose that the Presi- 
dent make an address to Earl Grey upon the occasion, 
might not the opinions of the President be stated on such 
a point? Suppose, in the course of conversation, the Pre- 
sident had expressed himself unfavorably to a public 
celebration on the part of this House of the 4th of July, 
and a resolution should be introduced requesting him to 
join in such a celebration, would it bea breach of order 
for a member to state that he had heard the President 
express himself unfavorably to- the course? These were. 
matters entirely beyond the range of our constitutional 
duties, and on them, when if introduced here, there was 
no impfopriety in reading tlre’ letters, or repeating the 
observations of the President upon them. 

Mr. ADAMS now rose, and said that to terminate this 
debate, he withdrew the appeal. He was satisfied that, 
from the evasion of the question by the Chair, the opinion 
of the House could not be obtained on the point he wish- 
ed to raise. He still thought the admission of that letter 
an important invasion of the prerogatives of the House. 
The gentleman from New-York [Mr. HorrMan] was mis- 
taken in saying that it was as much the duty of a member 
as it was of the Speaker to call members to order. The 
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rule of the House made this distinction, “a member 
may, and the speaker shall.” 

The SPEAKER said the Chair had not been called on 
to give, and of course had given no opinion upon the 
right of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Car- 
son] to read the letter of the President written before 
the subject was introduced into Congress. When that 
question should arise, it would be time enough to decide 
it, It was an important question, and much might be 
said upon it, The question raised by the other geutle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Wiit1ams,] he had decid- 
ed, and none other. 
` Mr. WARDWELL said, as reference had been made 
to him in the course of the debate, as to the time when 
information of this letter of the President was received 
in this city, he would state that on Sunday, the 24th of 
June, he read in a New York paper, a statement that a 
letter had been received from the President of the United 
States, declining the appointment of a public fast, on the 
ground that he had no constitutional authority upon the 
subject. 

Mr. JENIFER inquired what the name of the paper 
was which contained the statement. 

Mr, WARDWELL said it was the New York Evange- 
list, which arrived here in the mail of Sunday morn- 
ing, the 24th of June. 

Mr. JENIFER said, though this information might 
have been printed in New York, it was due to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay] who in- 
troduced this resolution into the Senate on the 25th, to 
state that he had not seen it at that time. The letter 
of the President was not published in this city until it 
appeared in the Globe in connexion with the speech of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Carson.] Had 
the mover supposed there would have been the least 
objection to the resolution, in any quarter, he would not 
have introduced it. When a resolution of similar tenor 
had been introduced during the late war, not a voice 
was raised in the country against it. It was a matter 
of surprise that the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
Courrer,] who was so liberal in bis construction of the 
constitution on the subject of the tariff, of internal im- 
improvements, and of the bank, should now take a dif- 
ferent course. Mr. J. would not argue the resolution; 
it had been fully argued elsewhere. But, as to the im- 
putation of design in offering it, he would observe that 
it had been introduced into the Senate on the 25th of 
June, and passed on the 28th. The President's letter, 
though dated on the 12th of that month, did not appear 
in this city until after the resolution had been offered 
to the House. Its first appearance had been in the of- 
ficial paper; and for what had it been quoted there f 
Could any man shut his eyes to the fact that it had been 
done for’ the purpose of influencing that House? It had 
had its effect. The very gentleman who now introduc- 
ed this amendment had been operated on by it. It was 
that letter which had given birth to the amendment. 
But. was it so?, That the adoption of such a resolution 
was to be arrested by the. mere reading of one of the 
President’s letters on that floor? That was an important 
question. -It ought to be looked at. Was that House to 
pass resolutions or reject them, according to the private 
opinions ‘of the Executive? The very fact that the letter 
had been published at the time the resolution had been 
offered, was itself one of the strongest reasons why the 
House should not yield to it. Had that House never 
passed resolutions in favor of what Presidents of the 
United States had thought unconstitutional? Had it 
not been done when Mr. Madison was President? And 
now must they refrain from sending amere request to the 
President, because it was in relation to a matter which 
hé thought unconstitutional? It had been said that this 
joint resolution was not a law, and that it was purely 
gratuitous inits character. Very true. But was it not 
respectful in its languagel Gentlemen talked of speci- 


great end 
resolution might be carried into effect; an 
that end should be secured, the particular manner would 
be esteemed comparatively not! 

instead of this, see the pertinacity, see the feeling, the 


fied powers: where did. they get any,specific power in 
the constitution to employ chaplains, and to pay them 
out of the contingent fund? Where was the specified 
power to adjourn both Houses on the 22d of February? 
It was said the President had refused to do this thing 
when called upon by areligious sect to doit: true. But 
that was a very different matter. There was a real or 
fancied connexion of Church and State ; but no such con- 
siderations operated here. What would be the effect of 
adopting the amendment? It would be to declare that 
the House had a constitutional power to recommend a 
fast day, but that they had no power to ask the Presi- 
dent to recommend one, because it was unconstitutional ! 
When did the constitution grant power for the one, and 
not for the other? They had- precedent before them— 
they had a proclamation from James Madison, recom- 
mending such a day. The propriety and necessity of 


passing it was greater at this moment than when the re- 


solution had been first presented. He hoped the House 
would reject the amendment, and pass the resolution 
without further delay. 

Mr. CRAWFORD rose, and inquired of the Chair 
what the members were doing on that floor, and then 
replied, they were debating, in all the fervor of a politi- 
eal contest the question whether they should appeal 
to the Almighty for his protection against an impend- 
ing evil. What was to bethe effect of the resolution? 
What was the great object sought by it? To call upon 
the people of these United States to prostrate them- 
selves before Omnipotence, and to ask in the approach 
of danger, to be covered by his shield. If such a resolu- 
tion was offered in a proper spirit, and with the hu- 
mility which ought to characterize such a measure, the 
sought after would be, that the object of the 
provided 


ing. But, said Mr. C., 


excitement, the passion, which has marked this debate. 
It is such as I have never before witnessed in this Hall; 
and permit me to say that it is any thing but dignified, 
thus to debate any question; still less on an occasion 
where men are talking about a solemn approach to the 
Deity. Mr. C. said he was decidedly in favor of the 
object. Nothing could be more proper, when a danger 
appeared, against which all human power was unable 
to guard, than to appeal, in a solemn and public man- 
ner, to that. Power which controls all events. Mr. ©. 
was indifferent how this thing should be done; he cared 
not one farthing whether the appointment of a fast day 
shoul& proceed from the President or from that House. 
‘The measure proposed was not one of coercion; it was 
simply an appeal to the, sense of propriety existing in 
the country. When the original resolution was in- 
troduced, Mr. C, had voted against laying it on the 
table, and he should do so again. Since then an amend- 
ment had been offered; and what solid objection could be 
urged against it? If gentlemen were sincere, he could 
perceive none. He would not say that the resolution 
meant more than appeared on its surface. He would 
not insinuate that those who had introduced and advo- 
cated it had any other than a religious object in view, 
though such things had been said. This was an ocea- 
sion on which there could be a union of all sides. The 
object desired would be reached by the amendment as 
well as by the resolution, and much difficulty would 
thereby be avoided. Was this an occasion—was this 
a measure, on which gentlemen ought to seek difficulty 
rather than avoid it? Let the resolution go forth 
without any temper or politics being mixed with it. 
Whether the illustrious individual who had introduced 
this resolution thought in one way or another: way On 
such subjects; whether he had or had not-any pur- 

e in offering this resolution beyond what its letter. 
stated, it could not be improper to avoid every diff- 
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culty with which it was attended. Gentlemen seemed 

eatly to apprehend the influence of the President. 
The President influence that House on religious sub- 
jects! And would it be any harm if he did? Should 
the amendment prevail, the request might be viewed 
by the people as proceeding from a higher source, than 
if it came to them from the Executive; and they would 
þe the more likely to comply with it. 

Mr. L. CONDICT said that he was in favor of the re- 
solution: and thinking the subject had been sufficiently 
investigated, and was sufficiently understood, and that 
further debate would tend to no beneficial purpose, he 
called for the previous question. 

But the House refused to sustain the call—yeas 52, 
nays 82. 

Mr. HAWES said that his vote would show what was 
his opinion on the general measure. But he thought 
that if there was any thing which was likely to bring 
down the Divine scourge upon the land, it was the man- 
ner in which the resolution had been got up and debat- 
ed. Mr. H. had been sorry to see it debated at all. But 
the thing had now assumed a character which rendered 
debate necessary. And this must be his apology for 
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political friends, he would do any thing else rather than 
place him before the nation and the world as having 
scruples against recommending to his fellow-citizens an 
act of religious humiliation, on the approach of danger. 
This was a joint resolution, and, if the. amendment 
should be adopted, in what better position would it 
place the President? The resolution must be a nullity, 
unless it received the Executive sanction and signature. 
How, then, would the President stand? The resolution 
would be presented to him, and he must either approve 
it, or giveit a veto. He asked gentlemen to reflect 
upon this. . 

Mr. PHUMMER said he did not riseto debate the re- 
solution or the amendment, but it was due to himself to 
make an explanation ofthe course he had pursued, 
Seeing the overwhelming majority that was in favor of 
the resolution, he had risen in his place to state the 
reasons why he could not vote for it. This was due to 
himself—to hjs constituents—to his friends and relatives 
—many of whom belonged to religious societies, and 
might misinterpret his conduct. He could not antici - 
pate that his remarks should have led to such a debate 
ashad ensued. He had never said that he was opposed 


troubling the House with afew words. Suppose he| to the appointing of a day of prayer and fasting on this 


had been a Senator of Kentucky, and was at the same 
time a candidate for the office of Governor in that State, 


alarming oceasion.- Far from it. Thegentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Burners] had characterized the op- 


the present Governor being a candidate also, and it was} position to this resolution as a “horrid mockery of Al- 


proposed to ask the Governor to do something which 
the people of that State considered proper to be done; 
and suppose the Governor of Kentucky had, on a public 
occasion, asked that war, pestilence, and famine might 
overflow that State; and suppose that the Governor 
should say that, in his judgment, the constitution of the 
State did not permit him to do what the people had re- 
quested; and suppose that Mr. H., as a Senator, should 
eall upon him to do that very deed, he asked whether 
there would be a single man in the United States who 
would not say that such a resolution had been got up 
fora personal object, and that on that very account it 
ought to be rejected. 

Mr. ARNOLD contended that the resolution had been 
introduced with great modesty, but had led to an un- 
expected and angry debate. He was opposed to the 
amendment first,on the ground ofthe precedent that would 


mighty God.” Mr. P. felt it due to himself to say that 
such remarks had no just reference to him. He had op- 
posed the resolution on constitutional grounds solely. 
But never had such a sentiment fallen from his lips as 
that religious ceremonies were improper. He trusted 
he was as far from “horrid mockery” of the Almighty 
as any gentleman in that House. Whatever effect the 
resolution might have had, if prompey adopted, it was 
not likely, after the very exciting debate they had wit- 
nessed, to be productive of any beneficial effect upon 
the community. And, therefore to test the sense of the 
House, he would now move to lay both the resolution 
and the amendment on the table. 

Mr. CLAY requested Mr. PLummER to withdraw the 
motion, as he wished to offer a few remarks. But Mr. 
P. refused to do so; and the question being taken by 
yeas and nays, the motion tolay on the table was nega- 


be set by it, and, secondly, because it would place the | tived—yeas 59, nays 79. 


President in the most awkward predicament that had 
ever been known. The precedent would be set, not for 
the present occasion only. Mr. A. understood’the Pre- 
sident’s letter as having been read on that floor with the 
very view and purpose of dictating to that House the 
course it should or should not pursue. 
was, “Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther. Do not 
presume, do not dare, to come in conflict with my 
opinions.” And now theavowed object of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BELL] was to getrid of any measure 
which should produce an expression of the views of the 
President. If the amendment should be adopted, it 
would be in substance saying to all the world, “the Pre- 
sident entertains the opinion that he has no constitution- 
al power to recommend to his fellow-citizens to humble 
themselyes before Almighty God on account of the 
apprehended approach of pestilence.” We have elevat- 
edaman of such views that he cannot recommend to 
his fellow-eitizens that they should humble themselves 
before their heavenly Father, and beseech him to arrest 
ascourge, the most dreadful that the world has ever 
witnessed ; and this not at the request of this church or 
that church, of one religious sect oranother religious 
sect, but of the people’s representativesin both Houses 
of Congress. The President's own political friends. had 
made this proposal a political question! He begged 
that it might be noticed that it was not the friends 
ofa distinguished Senator, but the friends of the Presi- 


Its language | 


Mr. ADAMS said that he had been in hopes the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Betz] would have suffered 
the question to be taken on the resolution. There might 
bea difference of opinion in the House as to its pro- 
priety,as there might be in respect to the President. 
He hoped the gentleman from Tennessee would not 
press the amendment. Mr. A. could not vote for it, 
Nor eould he vote for the resolution should the amend- 
ment prevail. He must be permitted to have his con- 
stitutional scruples as well as the President. He held 
it to be proper that this proposition should come from 
the President, and not from Congress. If the President 
had any constitutional scruples against it, why should 
he not say so? Why should not the House go to him 
and ask him? He could at least say that it did not 
agree with his views of the constitution to make such a 
recommendation. Mr. A. would venture to say that 
there was not one man in the United States who would 
think the worse of him for such a frank avowal. The 
amendment was but an indirect way of doing what the 
House had expressly refused to do, viz. to lay the re- 
solution on the table. And why should it be laid upon 
the table, but to avoid a conflict with the opinions. of 
the President? And none would vote for the amend- 
ment but with that view. Suppose the amendment 
should be adopted; what would be the natural infer- 
ence? That the House was afraid to go to the Presi- 
dent, and ask him to adoptthis measure. That the mem- 


dent, who had put this matter on a political ground. | bers of that House cowered. before the President's pri- 
Mn A. said that, if he were one of the President’s' vate opinion. That they dare not put the question to him.. 
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Here Mr. BOON called Mr. Apams to order. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired how he was out of order. 

The CHAIR (occupied temporarily by Mr. Cray) said 
it was out of order to speak disrespectfully of the House. 

ie ADAMS said that he had only spoken hypotheti- 
eally. 

The CHAIR: replied that, if so, the gentleman was 
not out of order. ý 

Mr. ADAMS resumed, and observed that he had but 
stated what all the country would say, and what posterity 
would say ; for hey were not acting in a corner. Al 
that they did was well known to the country, and would 
be marked by public sentiment. Mr. A. would@ay that, 
should the amendment be adopted, it would present to 
the world the spectacle of that House of Representatives 
cowering before the President of the United States, and 
not daring to resist his opinion. If the amendment was 
not in direct violation of the order of the House, it con- 
tained the same rottenness of heart as a motion to lay 
on the table, It was still the same cowering before the 
opinion of the President, and. proposed a course which 
did not comport with the majesty of the people of the 
United States. Could that same House which dare not 
go to the President of the United States, and ask him to 
perform his duty by recommending a measure calculated 
to avert an evil which was threatened by the Almighty, 
itself recommend to the people to do the very same 
thing? Mr. A. objected to it as a precedent. He did not 
believe it competent to that House to make proclama- 
tions to the people. It was not a legislative act. It 
was, indeed, objected that the passing of the original 
resolution was not a legislative act. Mr. A. would 
not enter on that argument. There was a duty 

. which had been pointed out by both Houses of the Le- 

gislature. It was called for by propriety, and by the 
nature of things. For that House to undertake to. do 
themselves what had always heretofore been done by 
the President, would be, first, without precedent, and, 
secondly, unconstitutional. Ardently ashe wished that 
both Houses of Congress should do their duty in this 
serious position of circumstances, if they determined to 
to depart from their duty by adopting the amendment, 
Mr. A. would be compelled to vote against the resolution. 

Mr, BELL said that he felt called upon to say a few 
words, but a regard to the solemnity of the subject, as 
well as his respect for that House, admonished him of 
the propriety of refraining from all expression of feeling 
in such a discussion. The eyes of the people—the eyes of 
the world—the eyes of that Great Being whom it was 
proposed to address were fixed upon them ; and it surely 
was not becoming, in debating such a subject, to exhibit 
feelings of passion and malignity. Mr. B. said that it had 
not been out of any regard to the opinion, or the situa- 
tion of the President, that he had been induced to offer 
the amendment, but from deference to the character of the 
House, and out of sentiments.of reverence to the Deity. 
He. had before urged, and still maintained, the eminent 
propriety of avoiding, on such a subject, the remotest 
possibility of any thing like a collision of opinion between 
the two branches of Government. He certainly could 
not have anticipated, when offering, from motives like 
these, an amendment to the resolution, an impassioned 
discussion.on the freedom of debate, and the constitu- 
tional privileges of the House. He was-ignorant of any 
determination of the President on the subject. He did 
not know but the President might approve of the mea- 
ure, although, from his published letter, he might infer 
the contrary. He hadnot placed the subject on any such 
ground as his colleague {Mr. ARNoLp] seemed to suppose. 
Nor had he entertained any wish to get up such a state 
of feeling as had there been exhibited. But was it not 
obviously proper that, if even a shade of suspicion could 
arise as to any improper motive either on the part 
of the author of the resolution in introducing it, 


or of the House in adopting it, the ground of such 
suspicion should if possible be avoided? So differ- 
ent had been his feelings from some of those which had 
been expressed in this debate, that he had really sup- 
posed that, in offering this resolution, he had opened a 
way which would be gladly availed of by gentlemen on 
both sides of the question to free this measure from all 
grounds of suspicion. He could not judge for other 
members. But, for himself, he could say that if he had 
brought his mind to a proper state of solemnity for 
speaking or voting on such a resolution, he should have 
felt. obliged to any gentleman who would point outa 
mode of freeing it from all suspicion. He regretted to 
find that it was not so. Yet he could not feel as if he 
ought to withdraw the amendment. Gentlemen said that 
it left the President precisely where he was before, inas- 
much as he would have to sign the resolution, or it 
would have no validity. But Mr. B. could not see the 
necessity of the President's putting his name to this 
joint resolution, any more than to a joint resolution for 
the appointment of chaplains, or a joint resolution ap- 
pointing a committee to wait on him, and inform him 
that the two Houses were ready to adjourn. Mr. B. 
however, did not know that if the original resolution 
were adopted, he would not sign it, But the adoption 
of the amendment would avoid the indelicacy, not to say 
indecency, of earrying to the President a resolution, re- 
questing him to do what he had declared, in his judg- 
ment, to be inconsistent with the constitution. The gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Jentrer] had, with much 
earnestness, vindicated his friend, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, from having seen the President’s letter before he 
offered the resolution; and the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Warrriusey} had exhibited much solicitude in the 
same object. „ow, if those gentlemen had thought that 
there was nothing improper inferrible from the offerin 
of that resolution, why was it that they had vindicated 
their friend with so much sensitiveness? Mr. B. insisted 
that there was some inconsistency in this, He concluded 
by observing that if it was proper to fix upon a day of 
fasting at all, he was inclined to believe the people of 
the Union would give the House credit rather than cen- 
sure for having changed its mode of action on the sub- 
ject, that posterity would commend their motives, and 
the Deity himself approve their conduct. 

Mr. VERPLANCK observed that he had found him- 
self unexpectedly called to take a reluctant part in this 
debate by the language just used by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams.] He had from the beginning 
looked upon the whole business with a silent disappro- 
bation, which the course and spirit of the discussion had 
not been at all calculated to remove. He had voted with 
the small minority who had at an early period endeav- 
ored to lay the resolution on the table; and with them 
had been desirous, throughout, to get rid of the question 
in any way, With as little discussion as possible. I cer- 
tainly would never have been tempted to trespass up- 


| on that time of the House, which at this moment would 


be much better applied to more appropriate duties, had 


-I not, in common with several of my personal friends in 


this. House, whose opinions and motives I know were 
precisely the same with my own, been accused of actin 
either upon far-fetched and extravagant or pretende 
views of constitutional restriction, or of being swayed 


by the base motive of subserviency to the Executive— 
_of “cowering under the wishes of the President.” 


As-to the charge of political cringing to men in power, 
now, or at any time, I can only repel it with scorn, and 


‘appeal with confidence to the whole course of my pub- 
clic life; here and elsewhere, to bear me out. 


Imust:also disclaim applying any rules of constitutional 


-construction to this matter. The question of constitu- 


tional power, seems to me, in strictness, to arise'only in 
matters of proper legislation, of binding'law, or of any 
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other action of the Government, which is obligatory 
upon the citizen. Now, if we act at all upon this sub- 
act, we act not as lawgivers, but as bodies of publie 
men placed in honorable stations, who think fit to ad- 
yise their fellow citizens to some given course of pro- 
ceeding. We might pass resolutions recommending 
certain remedies for the disease which menaces us, as 
we might pass others attesting to the merit of any work 
of art or science. I should certainly vote against such 
resolution as idle, and out of our proper sphere of duty, 
pat should not apply to them any scruples of constitu- 
tional right. 

But in another point of view it seems to me clear, that 
whenever Congress or any other political body in this 
country meddles in affairs of religion, they must run 
eounter, more or less, to thespirit of our freg institutions, 
securing equal religious rights. In this land, where 
every man’s faith is protected, and no man’s faith is 
preferred, even a resolution or a proclamation for a fast 
from the civil authority may offend the consciences or 
wound the feelings of some or other of our citizens. 
Many among them look reverently to their ecclesiastical 
authorities for all such legislation or recommendation, 
and the advice of the civil power may be in contradic- 
tion with the ordinance of the church. Many others, 
highly estimable as citizens, look with dislike, as their 
ancestors did with horror, upon all days or times of for- 
mal and stated supplication. Nay, the very language 
employed by us, or the Executive, and the religious 
opinions thus expressed or implied, however just and 

jous we may deem them, as they may truly be, can 
hardly fail of giving offence to some, perhaps many, of 
our constituents, of other creeds, whose patriotism is as 
pure as our own, and whose rights are as sacred. This 
consideration seems to me to be entitled to much weight. 
Still, this is not the ground upon which I have long ago 
formed the opinion which guides my conduct on this 
and all similar occasions, The observation of my whole 
life, all the inferences which I have drawn from history, 
from, speculation, every thing which has given me any 
knowledge of man, and his nature, has taught me that 

ou cannot make religion a party and an actor in the 
Tals of human legislation without infinite and incaleu- 
lable evil—evil to religion, evil to the State. You in- 
flame the rancor of party politics by adding to it the 
fervor of religious zeal or that of sectarian fanaticism, 
or else you do worse. You pollute and degrade religion 
by making her the handmaid of human power, or the 
partisan of personal ambition. You mix her heavenly 
aspirations with earthly passions. You turn her meek- 
ness into gall. 

The people of my own State have long ago made up 
their minds on the general principle. From the origin 
of their State Government, they placed a deep and wide 
gulf between the church and the civil authority. It was 
a jealousy early taught them by one of. our most reli- 
gious as well as wisest men, John Jay. 

‘Tn the political history of the United States, this rule 
has-been sometimes forgotten, and what was the conse- 
. quence? In the course of this debate, Mr. Madison’s 
proclamation in 1812, for a day of solemn supplication 
onan occasion of the reverses of the last war, has been 
read as an authority and preeedent for what we are now 
about to do. Iwell remember that fact, as well as 
other days of political religious observance under State 
authority during the same eventful period. — 

That fast, I well remember, was kept, not in that un- 
mixed spirit of humility and innocence enjoined by Pre- 
sident Madison in his peculiar style of accurate and con- 
densed eloquence, but (as it will now be allowed on all 
hands) with too much of the “old leaven of malice and 
bitterness.” The pulpit was made the rostrum of tur- 
bulent-and rancorous political declamation, The lan- 
guage of scripture itself was employed by divines in 
their sermons, and by magistrates in their proclama- 


tions, to point political sarcasms and to enkindle politi- 
cal rage. . 

Such was then, and such will always be, “the iniqui- 
ties of our holy things,” when they are made subject to 
political legislation. 

But why go back to the transactions of other days? 
Look at the course and the spirit of this very debate. 
One would have thought that the solemen visitation 
which darkens our land would have sobered our minds 
into oblivion of all topics of personal irritation so long 
as this was present to our thoughts, Has it been so? 
Has not the very circumstance of this question having 
been agitated upon the political theatre, and by politi- 
cal men, drawn on angry criminations, personal impu- 
tations, indirect insinuations, and open charges of un- 
worthy motives? One great public man introduced the 
resolution——another great man is understood to disap- 
prove of it, and it is becoming a party question. If this 
be so here, what may we expect when this serious 
subject becomes the topic of the party press during 
an excited election? When our votes and opinions 
here are to be canvassed with a view to effect at the 
polls? i 

I fear to transgress in the same way myself should I 
dwell any longer on this head. But something like this 
must be the necessary result of every attempt to draw 
religion from her seat.in the hearts and consciences of 
men, and to associate her with power, or parade her 
before the world. I speak of religion in the broadest 
sense of the word, without reference to my own or any 
man’s private creed—of that religion which is the living 
spirit of society, its bond and cement, 

I shall, therefore, not upon constitutional, still less 
upon party grounds, vote, as I have voted, against this 
resolution in all its forms, I shall vote against the 
amendment as well as the resolution itself. There is no 
need of our action here. Let it be left to the ecclesia- 
tical authority, or to the voluntary arrangement of pri- 
vate citizens, guided by the recommendations of those 
whose age and virtue give them the right to advise 
others. Let not such a subject become the theme of. 
party. Let us not make out of it a new precedent for 
interfering hereafter upon subjects which we cannot 
touch without polluting them. Let us leave prayer and 
humiliation to’ be prompted by the devotion of the 
heart, and not the bidding of the State. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, after alluding to the. 
painful character of the debate, and objecting to the po- 
sitions taken by Mr. Verriancr, as leading, if carried to 
an extreme, to the abolition of all that-was good in so- 
ciety, concluded by moving the previous question, ob- 
serving that it was the second time he had made that 
motion in twelve years. The motion was negatived— 
yeas 63, nays 72. 

Mr. BELL now proposed to modify the proposed 
amendment by fixing upon the 2d of August. 

Mr. VINTON suggested it should be made the special 
order for to-day. 

Mr. TAYLOR said there was no necessity for refer- 
ring it to the Committee of the Whole to make the 
amendment; it could be done by a select committee. 

Mr. BELL assented to that course. ; 

Mr. JENIFER now asked some further explanations, 
repeating his denial that the letter of the President was 
kuown to the mover of this resolution when it had been 
first introduced in the other body. In the course of 
these remarks, Mr, J. referred to some “insidious asper- 
sions” of the Senator. 

Mr. CLAY demanded to know whether that expres- 
sion was intended to refer to remarks of his. 

Mr. JENIFER explained himself as having referred to 
remarks made out of the House. . i 

Mr. CLAY disclaimed imputing any improper motives 
to the mover of the resolution, and: said he had only 
stated the chronological order of events. 
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The question was then taken on the motion to refer 
the resolution to a select committee, with instructions to 
amend it by fixing the 2d of August; which was carried 
—yeas 86, nays 70. : 

And Messrs. BELL, VERPLANCK, and REED were 
appointed the committee. 

Mr. FOSTER said, as that subject was now disposed 
of, he rose to call the attention of the House to the re- 
marks that had been made by the member from Ohio 
[Mr. Sranserry] relative to the Speaker, which were 
entirely derogatory to the House. 

Mr. MERCER rose to order. It was not competent, 
after other speeches had intervened, to call a member 
to order for any disorderly expressions he might have 


used. 

Mr. FOSTER did not propose to call the attention of 
the House to a question of order. It was a point in 
which the dignity of the House andthe self-respect of 
its members were concerned, in the person of its pre- 
siding officer. As it had occurred during the debate 
which had just closed, and was connected with the sub- 
ject, he moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the insinuation made in debate this 
morning by the honorable WILLIAM STANBERRY, a mem- 
ber from Ohio, charging the Speaker of this House with 
shaping his course, as presiding officer of the House, 
with a view to the obtainment of office from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, was an indignity both to the 
Speaker and to the House, and merits the decided cen- 
sure of the House. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he wished the honorable mem- 
ber from Georgia would insert in the resolution “ that 
the charge against the Speaker was untrue,” that he 
might have opportunity given him to prove it. 

Mr. FOSTER said, let the question be first disposed of, 
as to the consent of the House to take up this resolution. 
If so, I pledge myself to modify it by inserting those 
words, or words similar in substance to them. 

Mr. McDUFFIE and Mr. IRVIN expressed their hope 
that the question might be taken without debate, that 
they might proceed to the important business before the 
House. 

Mr. SEMMES asked and obtained leave tobe excused 
from voting, on the ground that not being present at the 
debate, he knew nothing of the circumstances stated in 
the resolution. 

The House then refused to suspend the rule to allow 
Mr. F. to submit the resolution—yeas 95, nays 638, (not 
two-thirds.) 


TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate’s amendments to the tariff bill having been 
received, the House determined that they should be re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, And in order the better to prepare for the dis- 
cussion of them, it took a recess till half past four o’clock, 
when, after a call of the House, went into committee, 
and the amendments, forty-six in number, were taken up 
seriatim, and votes of concurrence or non-coneurrence 
passed upon each item, 

The committee rejected the amendment requiring 
Kendal cottons to weigh not less than sixteen ounces to 
the square yard; also, the duty of fifty-seven per cent. 
ad valorem on manufactures of wool and ready made 
clothing.. [The bill as it went from the House fixed this 
duty at fifty per cent.] 

They also refused to raise the duty on silver or plated 
wire from five per cent. to twenty-five per cent.; and 
that on common tinned and japanned saddlery, from ten 
per cent. to twenty-five per cent. 

They further refused to alter the duty on sail duck, 
from fifteen per cent. ad valorem to eight cents the 
square yard; and on ravens duck to four cents. 

They determined to retain the duty on cotton bagging 


at three and a half cents, instead of raising it to four 
cents. 

They resolved to keep the duty on brown sugar at 
two and a half cents per pound, instead of raising it to 
three cents. 

They also refused to raise the duty on slates from 
twenty-five per cent. to thirty-five per cent. ad valo- 
rem. 

They refused to strike out the twenty-fifth clause of 
the bill, which read as follows: 

“25th, All articles not herein specified either as free 
or as liable to a different duty, and which, by the exist- 
ing laws, pay an ad valorem duty higher than fifteen 
per cent., to pay an ad valorem duty of fifteen per centum 
from and after the said 3d day of March, 1833.” 

They retaif§ied unmanufactured marble, hair cloth, and 
seatings, among the articles{free of duty, 

In all the other amendments of the Senate, they con- 
curred. 

The committee rose at sunset, and reported the bill 
to the House, when the House immediately 

Adjourned, 


Turspay, JuLy 10. 
CONTEMPT OF THE SPEAKER. 


The State of Maine having been called on for resolu- 
tions, 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, offered the following resolution, 
being the same which had yesterday been presented by 
Mr. Foster, of Georgia, viz. 

Resolved, That the insinuation made in debate this 
morning by the honorable WILLIAM STANBERRY, a mem- 
ber of this Howse from Ohio, charging the Speaker of 
this House with shaping his course, as presiding officer 
of the House, with a view to the obtainment of office 
from the President of the United States, was an indigni-' 
ty to the Speaker and the House, and merits the decid- 
ed censure of this House. 

Mr. MERCER rose toorder. He insisted that this re- 
solution was not now in order. The words alluded to 
had been spoken by the member from Chio on the day 
previous. ‘They had not been taken down at the time, 
nor had any resolution, at that time, been offered. Ac- 
cording to the rules, the subject could not be acted up- 
on. Mr. M. quoted the nineteenth rule of order, and 
said that he did not mean to express approbation of the 
language used by the member from Ohio. On the con- 
trary, he had expressed his disapprobation of it at the 
time. But the words not having been taken down at 
the time, debate having intervened, and the whole day 
having elapsed, it could not now be in order to entertain 
any resolution on the subject. Insupport of this opin- 
ion, he quoted Jefferson’s Manual. 

Mr. CLAY (temporarily occupying the chair) decided 
the resolution to be in order. During the present ses- 
sion, the same gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sranprrry] had 
made remarks on one day injurious to the character of 
an honorable Senator, and the Speaker had, on the day 
subsequent, entertained resolution of censure. This 
was a question which concerned the privileges of the 
House, and therefore the rules of order relating to ordi- 
nary debate did not apply. 

From this decision Mr. MERCER took an appeal. He 
could perceive no force in the precedent which had been 
quoted, because, in that case, the question of order had 
not been raised. And even if it had been, a decision was 
precluded by the gentleman’s rising, and immediately 
offering an apology for the words he had used... There 
had been no action of the House, no decision of the ques- 
tion, for immediately on the offering of the apology, the 
resolution had been withdrawn by the mover. But had it 
passed sub silentio, it would not afford a binding precedent, 
as many minor matters were suffeted to take place with- 
out scrutiny. There could not be a clearer case. If 
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a member might rise and propose to censure another for 

words used after one day had intervened, why not after 

ten days, after a month? Nay, a member might be cen- 

sured on the last day of the session, for words he was 

said to have used on the first day of the session, al- 

though all accurate remembrance of them had then 
assed àway. 

Mr. WAYNE inquired yhat were the words for which 
it was How proposed to censure the member from{Ohio. 

The CHAIR, appearing not to understand him, read 
the resolution formerly offered by Mr. Asner, in refer- 
ence to words used by Mr. Stanserry during the trial of 
Houston, respecting’ the honorable Mr. Bucxner, of the 
Senate, 

Mr. WAYNE called for the reading of the resolution 
now offered ; and it was read accordingly., 

Mr. JENIFER said he did not rise so much to argue 
the question whether this resolution was in order, as to 
inquire what would be the situation of the House should 
the doctrine advanced by the gentleman from Virginia 
prevail. When a high breach of privilege had been com- 
mitted by a member against the presiding officer of the 
House, how was it to be got atif a resolution moved as 

„son as an opportunity offered was to be declared out of 
order? When the words had been uttered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, there was not a member present who 
did not feel that he was out of order, But as soon as the 
member had uttered them, he instantly took his seat, 
and before there was time to draught any resolution, 
other gentlemen had risen to address the House. ‘The 
resolution had been moved as soon as it could be moved. 
Yet it was now said to be out of order. Jf that doctrine 
should prevail, any member might insult the Speaker, 
however grossly, and escape all punishment by instantly 
sitting down. Whatever Mr. J.’s opinion might be as 
tothe course pursued by the Speaker, so long as he oc- 
eupied the chair of that House, he must be protected. 

Mr. STANBERRY called the gentleman from Mary- 
land to order. He was going into the merits of the 
question. Whenever they were in order, he was fully 
prepared to prove the truth of his remarks. 

The CHAIR decided that Mr. Jenrrer was in order. 

Mr, JENIFER said that he had risen merely to state 


the impression made upon his mind by the argument of 


the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mercer:] he rose 
only to express his wish that no technical objection be 
allowed to stand in the way of vindicating the honor 
and dignity of the House. 

Mr. MERCER now offered his exceptions on the point 
of order in writing, as follows: 

Mr. M. took exception to the resolution as out of or- 
der, for the words of the member from Ohio were not 
taken down at the time they were spoken, nor at the 
lose of the speech of the member; because other busi- 
ness has occurred since the imputed insinuations were 
made, and because a day had elapsed since those words 
were used, without any action or proceeding of the 
House in relation thereto. 

Mr. BURGES said the resolution referred to words 
spoken in debate. He wished to know what the excep- 
tionable words were, not having been present when they 
were spoken. 

Mr. GRENNELL said he was desirous of preserving 
the dignity of the House, and of protecting the Chair in 
the discharge of its official functions. But he found him- 
self under the same difficulty with thé gentleman from 
Rhode Island. He had not been in the House when the 
words were spoken, and he wished to know what they 
were, The resolution, as it had been read by the Clerk, 
declared that the gentleman from Ohio had made certain 
insinuations injurious to the Chair. Mr, G. could not vote 
intil- he knew what words had been used, because he 
could not tell what insinuations they contained. The re- 


know of what he had been charged? The situation in 
which he stood, together with many other members of 
the House, strongly illustrated the correctness of the po- . 
sition taken by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mun- 
cer,] that if any action was to be founded on words 
spoken by a member, the first step should be to take 
down those words in writing. He was anxious to pro- 
tect the privileges of the Chair, as well as those of the 
members of the House, but he was not prepared to act 
without further light. He should, therefore, presume 
that the decision of the Chair could not possibly be in 
order. es 

Mr. FOSTER said that, had it not been for the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Virginia, he should have 
supposed this question too plain to be argued. But the 
gentleman appeared to consider it just as plain on the 
other side. The whole difficulty arose from applying a 
rule where it did not belong. The rule to which the 
gentleman had alluded was intended to prevent amem- 
ber’s proceeding in his speech after using disorderly 
language, and that being the end to be obtained, it was 
clear that the question must be scttled at the time. But 
even the rules of Parliament, on which the gentleman 
had relied, did not suit the present case. Yet, suppos- 
ing they did, where avd when had that House decided 
that the rules of order adopted by the British House of 
Commons were of binding force in the American House 
of Representatives? The constitution declared that the 
House might punish its own members for disorderly be- 
havior. But it did not declare, nor did the rule declare, 
that if a member’s word subjected him to censure, 
the punishment must be inflicted at the moment the 
offence was committed. The present offence was one of 
those of which the House was to: judge, and the punish- 
ment of which was in their hands, whenever they chose 
to inflict it. The punishment now proposed was not 
for an offence against order, by which à member had 
forfeited his right to proceed in his speech, but for a 
breach ‘of the privileges of the House in the person of 
its presiding officer. As to the argument of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, he would refer him to a case in 
which the gentleman himself had proposed the action 
of the House in reference to words spoken for hours at 
least after the words had been uttered, and after debate 
during that whole period had intervened. He suggested 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bars] to modify his 
resolution by substituting “ words spoken” for “ insinua- 
tions made.” 

Mr. BATES modified it accordingly. 

Mr. BOON said it must be in the recollection ofevery 
body, that a resolution of similar tenor to the present 
had been entertained in reference to the same gentle- 
man, when the Speaker whom he had abused was him- 
self in the chair. And as it was now near the close of 
the session, and the time of the House was too precious 
to be wasted in such a debate, he would move the pre- 
vious question. i 

The motion was negatived without a count. 

Mr. WILDE would call to the recollection of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia the circumstance to Which his col- 
league had alluded. Some collision had taken place be- 
tween a gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Wayne] and the 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. McDurriz] No 
words had been taken down, and much debate had inter- 
yened. Yet the gentleman from Virginia himself, in a 
manner highly creditable to him, did call upon the 
House, and invoke its interference to prevent the re- 
currence of a contest which every body must have re- 
gretted. : 

Mr. MERCER expressed his astonishment that the 
gentleman from Georgia should have confounded the per- 
formance of a kind office of friendship with an inter- 
pretation of the rules of that House. The fact to which 


solution supposed the gentleman from Ohio to he guilty, | the gentleman alluded happened as he stated it, Butthe 
and proposed to punish him. But how could Mr, G. | gentleman ought to have remembered that when Mr. M. 
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go interposed, he first asked the permission of the House | first, viz. inserting after Kendal cottons, the words “not 


and moved that the rule be-suspended. 


weighing less than sixteen ounces to the square yard;” 


Mr. WILDE said he had not remembered that circum- | which was disagreed to—yeas 73, nays 97. 


stance. But there was another case which had hap- 
pened in 1824, when the Speaker of the House [Mr. 
Cray] had been assailed by a gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Kremer,] and the House had been about to 
decide on the case as involving an attack upon its own 
dignity and privileges. Rules of Parliament did not 
touch the case, If they were permitted to hold, the 
power of the House to punish an insult to the body, and 
an outrage committed against its presiding officer, would 
depend ow a mere accident, viz, whether any member 
of the House should have risen and spoken one word be- 

‘fore a motion for censure could be made, The House 
surely would never subscribe to such a doctrine. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said he had not voted on this 
question on a former occasion, and he doubted if he 
should now. But he thought it was a full answer to 
the objection of the gentleman from Georgia, who had 
just taken his seat, to remind him that when disorderly 
words were spoken, it was the duty of the Chair, with- 
out waiting for a motion from any one, to call the mem- 
ber who uttered them to order. This prevented the 
dignity of the House from being consigned to a mere ac- 
cident. Mr.S. did not rise as the advocate of what had 
been spoken by the gentleman from Ohio, but he would 
remind gentlemen that the Chair had called the gentle- 
man from Ohio to order at the time he spoke the words. 
That was the moment when the words should have been 
taken down; and when the member from New York 
[Mr. Tayzor] had risen as he did immediately, Mr. S. 
had supposed it had been with that view. But the ar- 
gument had gone off on another subject. _ It was impro- 
per that offensive words should be left unnoticed until 
gentlemen had had an opportunity of slumbering over 
them. They ought to be taken down while they were 
fresh in the recollection of every one. The present re- 
solution was of the nature of an indictment. It proposed 
the exercise of a high penal power, and it was just that 
the member should be tried on the very words he had 
uttered. The rights of a member were as sacred as the 
rights of the Speaker. Where was the difference, in 
point of dignity, between a member on the floor and a 
member in the chair? All the members of that House 
stood, in this respect, upon a perfect level. 

There was no dignity about this question which en- 
titled it to precedence. The eloquent appeal of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] when he had 
contrasted the course of the presiding officer of this 
House with that of Speaker Lenthal, ran far higher as 
to mental punishment, than the expressions now used by 
the gentleman from Ohio; yet no one had called the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to order. Nor could they. 
For he had done no more than exercise his right. Mr. 
S. thought the most objectionable part of what had been 
said by the gentleman from Ohio was the last sentence, 
in which he had alluded to the Speaker’s seeking office. 
But the question was how the House could get at the 
punishment. 

Mr. BOON now called for the orders of the day. 

Mr. McDUFFIE insisted that the present question had 
precedence, inasmuch as it related to the dignity and 
privileges of the House. 

Mr, PLUMMER moved a call of the House; but after- 
wards withdrew the motion. 

Mr. TAYLOR demanded the yeas and nays; which 
being taken, stood as follows: yeas 84, nays 78. 
by So the House proceeded to the orders of the day.. 

The House then proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill to regulate 


THE TARIFF, 


And the question being on concurring therein, 
Mr. E. EVERETT demanded the yeas and nays on the 


= 


On inserting Wilton and treble ingrained amongst the 
carpetings subject to sixty-three cents, was agreed to. 

On making the duty on “all other ingrained and Ve- 
netian carpeting thirty-five cents in lieu of forty-five the 
square yard.” 

Mr. CRAWFORD having demanded the yeas and nays, 
the amendment was agreed to—yeas 106, nays 58. 

On inserting “bockings” to be subject to a duty of 


sixteen cents the square yard, and on including “merino, 


shawls made of wool” in the list of woollen articles sub- 
ject to duty, was agreed to. 

The amendment increasing the duty on merino shawls, 
and on all other manufactures of wool, &e. and ready 
made clothing, from fifty to fifty-seven per cent. was ad- 
vocated by Mr. JENIFER, as one upon which the fate of 
the bill might rest, and it ought, therefore, to be agreed. 
to, as a matter of compromise to the views of the Senate 
on the bill. 

Mr. WAYNE denied that this increase was deemed ne- 
cessary by some woollen manufacturer in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLAY would remark that, if the passing of the bill 
was to depend on increasing the duty on woollens, he 
would say, let the bill go, sooner than agree to it. . 

Mr. SPEIGHT concurred in this opinion. , 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said he hoped the 
amendment of the Senate, increasing the duty on certain 
descriptions of woollen manufactures, would be disagreed 
to by the House., He hoped that not only that particu- 
lar amendment would be disagreed to, but that the Flouse 
would refuse to concur with the Senate in all their 
amendments obnoxious to Southern interests, and which 
were calculated to render the bill still more unaccepta- 
ble to the South. The Dill, as it left the House, and in 
the shape itsvas when first sent to the Senate, could 
hardly be regarded as a boon to the South. Although 
he considered it then as some mitigation of the system— 
as some amelioration of the oppression complained of by 
the South—yet it was not such a modification of the ta- 
riff as the Southern people had a right to expect; and 
although he voted for the Dill, he did it with some de- 
gree of hesitation and indifference. He did not vote for 
it as a compromise of the subject, or as a quietus of the 
complaints of the South. He did not embrace it as a 
measure that should abate the zeal of the efforts of the 
Southern people against the “ protective policy.” The 
bill, in truth, was a tough pill for any Southern man to 
swallow; and he had only voted for it on the principle 
of reduction, and as choosing the least of two evils. He 
had been reduced to the necessity of choosing between 
the present bill and the tariff law of 1828. Both embo- 
died principles incompatible with the spirit of the con- 
stitution. But the bill now before the House was less 
odious and oppressive in its provisions than the bill of 
1828. By voting for the present bill, he could not but be 
regarded as pledged to the system, or as sanctioning the 
principle of protection; because, by voting against the pre- 
sent bill, he might be considered as virtually voting for the 
bill of 1828, and as acquiescing in the continuation of the 
present tariff law—a law violating more flagrantly the 
spirit of the constitution, and certainly more injurious in 
its details to the Southern interests, than the bill before 
the House. He, therefore, had not considered himself au- 
thorized to vote against, or to reject the relief (small as it 
might be) which the bill extended to the fifty thousand 
freemen he had the honor to represent. Believing, as he 
did, that the bill as it passed the House afforded some 
mitigation of an oppressive tariff, he had been willing it 
should pass intoa law, and leave his constituents to appre- 
ciate its merits for themselves. The Senate had made 
some amendments which tended somewhattoimprove the 
pill. These, of course, he was disposed-to agree to ; but 
the Senate had also made sundry amendments which, in 
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the aggregate, made the bill much worse, and more un- 
acceptable to the South. He said he hoped these ob- 

` noxious amendments would all be disagreed to by the 
House, particularly those in relation to woollens, cotton 
bagging, and sugar. He was at a loss to know how 
gentlemen could reconcile it to themselves to- vote for 
the entire repeal of the duty upon tea—an article of 
luxury, used only by the rich, and refuse to vote for a 
mere reduction on brown sugar—an article of necessary 
consumption with the poorest class of people. He said 
brown sugar was an absolute necessary with the poor- 
est class of people, because those who had some little 
property, and. were able to keep a few cattle, could 
dispense with sugar by using milk; but the poorest 
class, and poor mechanics in towns and cities, who were 
unable to keep cattle, were compelled, from absolute 
necessity, to consume sugar daily. He, therefore, hoped 
that all those objectionable amendments and particu- 
larly the one then under consideration relative to wool- 
lens, would be disagreed to. If they were not, he was 
willing the bill should be burnt upon the spot: for he 
did not think, if the obnoxious amendments of the 
Senate were embodied in the bill, any true Southern 
man would vote for it. He repeated that he did not 
receive this measure as a satisfactory redress of South- 
em grievances, or as a measure that should abate the 
operations of the Southern people against a “protecting 
twiff” He did not regard this bill as a compromise of 
the great question between the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests of the country; nor had he, by voting 
for it, given his sanction to the principles of the “ pro- 
tecting policy.” He had simply voted for the bill for 
the purpose of making better—a little better, if you 
please—that which was very bad. He had intended to 
say this much in justification of his vote, before the bill 
was sent to the Senate, but he had been prevented by 
the interposition of the “previous question.” 

We had not risen to go into a discussion of the subject 
generally, It was not the proper time to do so. His 
sole object was to explain the motives that had govern- 
ed his votes in relation to the bill before the. House, and 
to express his hope that the obnoxious amendments of 
the Senate, and especially the one then under conside- 
ration, relative to woollens, would not be agreed to by 
the House. : 

Mr. HORN believed the present ametidment would 
increase the duty beyond the rates fixed by the tariff 
of 1828, and did not think it ought to be concurred in. 

The amendmeat was further advocated at length b 
Messrs. DEARBORN, HUNTINGTON, BURGES, DA- 
VIS, of Massachusetts, and STEWART; and opposed by 
Messrs. ARCHER, BOULDIN, and J. S. BARBOUR. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, moved the previous question; 
which having been seconded, 

Mr. ADAMS said he wished to express his views, if 
not prevented by the previous question. He demanded 
the yeas and nays, 

The main question having been ordered—yeas 121, 
nays 46—a division of the amendment was called for, 
and the question first taken on that part which went to 
increase the duty from fifty to fifty-seven per cent.; 
which was disagreed to—yeas 84, nays 91. 

‘The question was then put upon the other part, to in- 
sert'the words “ad valorem ;” which was agreed to. 

The amendment to reduce the duty on floor matting 
from thirty to five per cent. was agreed to. 

Theamendment to increase the duty on silver and 
Plated-ware from five to twenty-five per cent. was dis- 
agreed to—yeas 65, nays 84. 

The amendment to increase the duty on common tin- 
ned and japanned saddlery from ten to twenty-five per 
tent. ad valorem, was advocated by Mr. DENNY, and 
opposed by. Mr. HORN, and was then disagreed to. 

‘To strike out articles made of lead, as subjected, with 


those of: brass, iron, steel, or tin, to a duty of twenty” 
five per cent. was agreed to. _ Pais 
To include in the item as to iron, all pieces “ of suffi- 


liens length to be made into spikes and bolts,” was 


agreed to, 

To include all manufactures of iron, partly finished, 
shall pay the same rates as if finished; all vessels of 
cast iron, and all castings of iron, with handles, rings, 
hoops, or other addition of wrought iron, shall pay the 
same rates of duty as if made entirely of cast iron,” 
‘was agreed to. ` 

To increase the duty on all sail duck from fifteen per 
cent. to eight cents the square yard, except ravens duck, 
which shall pay four cents the square yard, was dis- . 
agreed to—yeas 69, nays 98. ` 

To increase the duty on cotton bagging from three 
and a half to four cents a square yard, was disagreed 
to—yeas 77, nays 95. 

To rate felts, or hat bodies, made wholly or in part of 
wool, at a duty of eighteen cents each on importation, | 
was agreed to. 

To make a discrimination in the duty upon manufac- 
tures of silks coming from beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, by leaving the duty thereon at ten per cent. ad 
valorem, and inserting “upon all other manufactures of 
silk, or of which silk shall be a component part, five 
per cent. ad valorem,” was agreed to, 

To increase the duty on brown sugar and sirup of 
sugar, cane from two and a half to three cents per 

ound; 

Mr. DRAYTON moved to amend part of this amend- 
ment, by reducing the duty to two cents per pound, 

Mr. CLAY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired if this amendment was in order, 
' The SPEAKER decided that it was. 

Mr. BULLARD, of Louisiana, appealed from that de- 
cision. ‘ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND contended that there could not be 
any such amendment now made, and that the amend- 
ment of the Senate should be either agreed to oi dis- 
agreed to; that it belonged exclusively to a conference 
of the two Houses to make an alteration in the: body of 
the bill, Mr. S. quoted from Jefferson’s Manual in sup- 
port of his views, and said he rose, as vetoes were now: 
in fashion, to enter his veto to this decision. 

The SPEAKER explained the distinction upon which 
he founded his decision in this case. 

Mr. ADAMS quoted from the rule of the House that 
“a motion to strike out and insert” was indivisible.. The 
motion of Mr. Drarroy went to divide the amendment. 

The appeal was further discussed by Messrs. DRAY- 
TON, WICKLIFFE, CLAY, TAYLOR, GORDON, AR- 
CHER, MERCER, and EVERETT, and the question 
thereon put. The House reversed the decision of the 
Speaker—yeas 78, nays 91. 

Mr. DRAYTON then modified his amendment, so as 
to make the duty continued at three cents per pound 
until the 8d March, 1834, and thereafter at two cents, 

Mr. TAYLOR then moved the previous question ; 
which having been put and carried, the amendment of 
Mr. Drayton was cat off, and the amendment of the 
Senate disagreed to—yeas 73, nays 81. 

To strike out the duty of half a cent per pound on 
coffee, was agreed to. pA 

To insert on old and scrap lead a duty of two cents 
per pound, was agreed to. 

To abolish all duties on teas imported from places this 
side of the Cape of Good Hope; but when imported in 
vessels other than those of the United States, to be sub- 
ject to ten cents per pound, was agreed to. 

To increase the duty on slates from twenty-five to 
thirty-five, was disagreed to—yeas 62, nays 90. 

To except from the duty of twenty-five per éent. yarn 
and cordage, tarred and untarred, ticklenburghs, osna- 
burghs, and burlaps, was agreed to. i 
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To include musical instruments in the articles subject 
to the present rate of duties. Agreed to. 

Toreduce the duty on French and all other wines, 
after the 3d March, 1884, to one-half the present amount 
now levied. Agreed to. 

To rate indigo, bleached and unbleached linens, at fif- 
teen per cent. Agreed to. . 

To strike out palm leaf or palmetto hats from the list 
of articles subject to fifteen per cent. Agreed to. 

To strike out the twenty-fifth clause of the second sec- 
tion in relation to all articles not specified, which are 
subject to a duty of fifteen per cent. Disagreed to. 

To strike out of the list of articles which are exempted 
from duty, corks, hair cloth and seatings, sumach, hones, 

‘millstones, spy-glasses, telescopes, sextants, quadrants ; 
which was agreed to. And the following articles in- 
serted therewith as free of duty; also agreed to: 

“Lemons, limes, pineapples, cocoa nuts and shells, iris 
or orris root, arrow root, bole ammoniae, columbo root, 
annotto, anise reed, oil of anise seed, oil of cloves, cum- 
tnin seed, sarsaparilla, balsam tolu, asafoetida, ava root, 
alcornoque, canella alba, cascarilla, Harlaem oil, harts- 
horn, manna, senna, tapioca, vanilla beans, oil of al- 
monds, nux vomica, amber, platina, busts of marble, 


motal, or plaster, casts of bronze or plaster, strings of 


musical instruments, flints, kelp, kernes, pins, needles, 
mother of pearl, hair unmanufactured, snlphate of qui- 
nine, calomel and corrosive sublimate, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, glauber salts, and chloride of lime: Provided, that 
nothing in this act contained shall be so construed as to 
reduce the duties upon alum, copperas, manganese, muri- 
atic or sulphuric acids, refined saltpetre, blue vitriol, 
carbonate of soda, red lead, white lead or litharge, su- 
gar of lead, or combs.” < 

To strike out four cents per bushel on crude and mine- 
ral salt, and insert fifteen per cent. ad valorem ; 

To provide that no drawback shall be allowed on a 
less quantity of cordage than five tons. Agreed to, 

The verbal amendments having been all agreed to, the 
question was upon agreeing to thefinal clause, asfollows: 

“And ifthe duties, or any part thereof, on the arti- 
cles deposited as aforesaid, shall have been paid previ- 


ous to the said third day of March, the amount so paid 


shall be refunded to the person importing and deposit- 
ing the said articles,” > 


Mr. CAMBRELENG moved an amendment to provide 
for reimbursing the duties on merchandise in original 
packages, though they may have been entered, and in 
the possession of the importer: Provided they shall be 
placed in the custody of the proper officer of the cus- 
toms, and remain there on the 3d of March next; and 
giving the Secretary of the Treasury the power to make 


rules and regulations ; 


Which was agreed to; and the bill having been gone 


through, 
The House adjourned. 


Wepvespay, Jury 11. 
CONTEMPT OF THE SPEAKER. 


The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved: by Mr. Bares, of Maine, censuring Mr. STANBER- 
ry, of Ohio, for words used in debate, and which was 
before the House when the orders of the day had been 


moved. 
The question reeurring on the appeal taken by Mr. 


Mercer from the decision of the Chair, which was that 


it was in order to receive the said resolution, 


Mr. DODDRIDGE would say nothing of the words 

. which had been spoken by the member from Ohio, ex- 
cept that, even if he regarded them as true, and he was 
far from expressing such an opinion, he should be pre- 
ut he, nevertheless, felt 
obliged to support the appeal. The exception to words 


pared to vote the censure ; 


spoken in debate should be made at the time, for the pur- 


pose of avoiding dispute as to their tenor and import, 
This was the rule of good sense and fair dealing. The 
safety of the members of that House required it. Had 
this step been taken, he would cheerfully have voted for 
the resolution of censure; he thought he should if this 
appeal was overruled. There was, in such cases, great 
difficulty, unless the words were redueed to writing at 
the time, and recorded. It was not probable that any two 
members who had heard them would repeat them in the 
same language. The resolution declared that the words 
spoken by the member from Ohio contained an insinua- 
tion against the conduct of the Speaker ; but it did not 
specify what the words were. Did it contain the words 
used, Mr. D. should at once vote for it. Such a resolution 
imported a heavy censure upon the member from Ohio, 
and he would return to his constituents disgraced. It 
was, therefore, necessary that such a proceeding should 
be adopted with all due caution. Suppose the member 
should say to his constituents, that although he admitted 
the words to have have been out of order, he, was, nev- 
ertheless, prepared to prove they were true. How 
could he do this, unless he had the words to refer to? 

Mr. STANBERRY had not intended to have taken any 
part in the discussion of this question of order, but he 
felt himself entitled to be heard uponit. He was willing 
to admit that the words he had used were out of order; 
but he never intended to deny or retract them, and he 
never would do so. All he desired was, to place them 
upon the journal of the House, The last words he had 
spoken, when he was called to order by the member 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Preni] he was ready to prove 
were strictly parliamentary. He had said— 

The CHAIR [Mr. Cray] interrupted him, and said the 
merits of the resolution were not now before the House; 


the question was the point of order raised upon thé ap- 


eal of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Merad 

Mr. STANBERRY said he must fepeat the words in 
order to show the necessity of their being recorded, 
and to prove that they were parliamentary. The chief 
objection seemed to be to the last sentence of his re- 
marks, in which he had said that the eyes of the Speak- 
er were too frequently directed towards the white house. 
He was prepared to show that expressions, precisely 
similar, had been used without censure in the British 
Parliament. 

The CHAIR «aid that that would be going into the 
merits. It was not in order to show that the remarks 
the gentleman had used were justifiable. 

Mr. STANBERRY said he might show that they ought 
to have been taken down before a motion of censure 
could be received. 

The CHAIR said the remarks of the gentleman were 
not in order. 

Mr. STANBERRY. 
pose I must submit. 

Mr. ADAMS proposed to make a few observations 
upon this appeal. It involved a principle of great im- 
portance. The gentleman who had originally offered 
the resolution, [Mr. Fosrer,] had drawn a distinction 
between a mere question of order, and the power 
given by the constitution to the House to punish for 
disorderly behavior, and contended the resolution re-' 
ferred solely to the last. This disorderly behavior, if 
it oceurred in the present case, consisted in the use 
of words spoken in debate. It was trae the con- 
stitution had declared that the House might punish 
its members for disorderly behavior, but it had not 
said what constitutes disorderly behavior, nor- had 
the rules of the House .defined it. There was, in fact, 
no law prescribed that reaches the case.. The con- 
stitution, said Mr. A., confers the power of making the 
law, but the law has never been enacted... The con- 
stitution did not intend to confer an arbitrary power, to 
be exercised without law. Before the House can pro- 
ceed to punish, the rule must be prescribed. Was there 


If that is your decision, I sup- 
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nosuch rule? He contended that there was: the House 
by common consent had adopted the rules of Parliament 
which were contained in the manual printed at the pub- 
lie expense, and laid on our tables. This prescribed the 
rules of action in such cases as were not regulated by the 
rules expressly adopted by the House, and the House 
must be governed by the rules in this manual, since it 
had been given forth by themselves, for the express 
purpose of settling what should be the rules of order in 
eases where none had been specially enacted by the 
- House. If the House prescribed, it must proceed ac- 
cording to the rules and principles there laid down. 1t 
had no arbitrary power of punishing without rule. 
What could be more odious? A member had no tri- 
bunal to resort to; and if the House was to be governed 
only by its feelings, who would be safe? And what 
likelihood was there of equal justice being done? If 
the transgressing member happened to be a political 
favorite, he would be suffered to pass free; but if he 
chance to be unpopular, he would suffer; party spirit 
would mingle itself in the decision. A member of the 
majority might say what he pleased; while one who 
was in the minority would be restrained even in sayin 
what it was his right to say. What was the rule of 
Parliament, as found in the manual? That disorderly 
words should not be noticed until the member had fin- 
ished his speech. Tbe person objecting to them must 
repeat them. “The Speaker must direct the Clerk to take 
them down in the minutes, On being read to the mem- 
ber, he might deny, or explain, or retract them, This 
course was necessary for the security of debate. Apply 
these rules to this resolution. The precise words in the 
resolution had not been used by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr, Sranperry.] The course prescribed by the 
maunal was founded in reason and justice. If those 
principles were departed from, the proceedings become 
altogether arbitrary. The rules prescribed were ex- 
pressly declared to be “for the common security of all.” 
This showed the sense entertained by Parliament of the 
solemnity of such proceedings, 
It was the more essential that these rules be strictly 
~ adhered to, as the power of punishment was unlimited. 
What was proposed to be the punishment in this case ? 
For aught he knew, it was intended to expel the mem- 
ber. In that case, his constituents would suffer a great 
wrong. Our proceedings in such cases were, therefore, 
important, as they regard the rights of the people. As 
the requisite steps had not been taken, he should vote 
in favor of the appeal, 
E When’Mr. Apams had concluded, the hour appropri- 
ated to morning business having expired, 
Mr. E. EVERETT moved that the House proceed to 
the orders of the day. 
The CHAIR (temporarily filled by Mr. Cray) decided 
that a question of order, involving the privileges of the 
House, tock precedence of all other business. He had 
inadvertently decided otherwise the day before, but, on 
réflection, was satisfied that the decision was wrong. 
Mr. TAYLOR said, the common law of parliament was 
undoubtedly as stated by the Chair—but here it was 
controlled by the seventeenth rule of the House. He 
therefore appealed from the decision of the Chair. 
Mr. POLK objected to the appeal. There was one 
appeal before the House already. 
Mr. EVERETT appealed from this decision. 
The CHAIR [Mr. Cray] stated, there being now one 
question of order before the House undecided, another 
could not be raised until that was disposed of. 
‘ Mr. STANBERRY. One motion is declared to be out 
of order, and then another is declared to be out of order, 
and appeals are out of order: I will make one motion that 
is in order—*“I make a motion that you leave that chair.” 
Cries of “take it down,” “ take down his words,” 
Were heard on all sides. 


> 


, 


The words were taken’ down, and read by the Clerk 
in these terms : 

“I will make a motion that is in order—I will make 
a motion that you leave that chair.” 

Mr. CLAY said he was sensible of his own inexperi- 
ence, and felt some diffidence in deciding under such cir- 
cumstances. He was very willing to leave the chair. 
Cries of “no, no”—“ go on.” 

The CHAIR then decided the words used by Mr. 
STANBERRY to be out of order, and a violation of the 
decorum of the House, 

Mr. POLK obtained the floor, and was commencing a 
speech, when i 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, appealed from the deci- 
sion of the Chair, and called Mr. Pork to order. 

Mr. TAYLOR recapitulated the circumstances, and 
stated the ground of Mr. Rrrp’s appeal. 

Mr. STANBERRY. I object to the decision.. Any 
member may, at any moment, move that the Speaker 
leave the chair. That was my motion; and there is 
abundant precedent to justify it. You are no more 
than the servant of the House; you may be displaced 
at any time the House chooses. Your conduct in that 
chair is a proof that you never ought to have been 
placed there as a judge in my case; you have spoken 
words which show that you are my enemy.’ I have 
objections to your occupying that chair, and J am ready 
to state them. 

Mr. MecDUFFIE rose, and said, if such disgraceful pro- 
ceedings were permitted, he would leave the House, 
Mr. POLK felt the disgrace attending the course taken 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranpenry, ] as sensi- 
bly as the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. MeDur- 
rie.] He would offer the following resolution relative 
to the language used: : 
Resolved, That the words spoken in this House this 
morning by Mr. WILLIAM Sranperry, a member from 
Ohio, and which words have been taken down by the 
Clerk of the House, and his conduct in the face of the 
House, were disorderly, and deserve the censure of the 
ouse. 

Mr. STANBERRY said, if the Chair had decided to 
receive the resolution, he appealed from the decision, 
and upon that he had a right to be heard. 

Mr. WAYNE said he felt that a great indignity had 
been offered to the House and the Chair, He wished 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SraxseRRY] might now 
have an opportunity to explain the language, or to 
apologize to the House for it. 

Mr. CLAY said he would prefer leaving the chair, 
and suffering others to decide the question, He felt his 
situation to be a delicate and painful one. He -would 
willingly leave the chair. 

Cries of “no, no.” . 

Mr. ARCHER said he hoped the gentleman occupying 
the chair would not leave it. 

[Much confusion in the Hall. Many members on their 
feet at once, endeavoring to address the Chair. 

Mr. ADAMS said it was proper that the Speaker of 
the House should himself occupy the chair. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the resolution of Mr. 
Bares, and all the proceedings connected with it, upon 
the table; on which motion he demanded the yeas and 
nays. . 

The SPEAKER now entered the House, and resumed 
the Chair, stating that he had vacated it, in part, from 
motives- of delicacy, and also from extreme indisposition, 
being worn down with the arduous duty he had to per- 
form. : 

He inquired what was before the House. 

Mr. POLK read the resolution he had offered. 

Mr. BURGES said it was not in order to consider the 
resolution, as he had made a motion to lay the whole 
subject on the table. 
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The SPEAKER inquired whether the words of Mr. 
Sranperry had been taken down. ~ 

The words were read by the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Has he avowed them? 

Mr. POLK replied that he had. 

The SPEAKER then said the resolution of Mr. Porx 

wasin order, andmust be decided. 

Mr. STANBERRY said that the words having been 
taken down, the Chair decided that they were disorder- 
ly, from which decision he had appealec. 

The SPEAKER said the appeal was not in order; ap- 
peals might thus be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Mr. EVERETT inquired whether the appeal of Mr. 
Tayzor, on the question whether the orders of the day 
did not take precedence, was not now before the House. 

The CHAIR replied it was not at present. The 
House must, first decide on this matter which had arisen. 

Mr. VANCE called for the reading of Mr. STANBERRY’S 
words. 

They were read accordingly. 

Mr. V. said he was not going to debate; he merely 
wished to know whether it was in order to censure a 
member of the House for moving that the Speaker do 
leave the chair’ Mr. V. thought it could not be done. 
It was the right of any member to make such a motion ; 
and as to the manner and tone of voice in which the 
motion had been made, it had not been more vehement 
than that of many other gentlemen during the present 
debate. 

Mit STANBERRY said he had supposed it to be his 
privilege to make such a motion; it was now the right 
of any member to-move that the Speaker himself should 
leave the chair, If time were allowed him, he should 
be able to sustain that right by precedents. He had 
not intended to exhibit any temper, nor did he know 
that he had done so; his manner was always warm. 
He wished that the question might be postponed until 
to-morrow, that he might have time to refer to authori- 
ties, and prepare his vindication. 

Mr. WILLIAMS now moyed for the postponement of 
the subject until to-morrow. 

The CHAIR said that the words having been taken 
down, andjadmitted, and a resolution of censure having 
been moved, it was the duty of the member from Ohio 
to withdraw. 

Mr. ADAMS inquired whether the. occupant of the 
chair could decide a question in which the Speaker was 
himself concerned. ` 

The SPEAKER replicd, that if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Anams] had consulted the rules of 
the House, he would have seen that the presiding officer 
of the House had the right to name any member to per- 
form the duties of the chairfor oneday. Thisright had 
been less frequently exercised by the present incum- 
bent than by many of his predecessors. Indeed, he had 
rarely done it unless compelled by indisposition, or un- 
der peculiar circumstances. The House would bear 
testimony to the fact that, during this protracted ses- 
sion, he had nearly sunk under the labors of the chair, 
and had frequently attended the House when he was 
sick enough to be confined to his chamber. He should 
exercise the right secured to him by the rules of the 
House whenever he deemed it proper to do so. When 
the resolution of the gentleman from Georgia was first 
offered, the Speaker, from motives of delicacy, had 
placed another gentleman in the chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved that the further consideration 
of the whole subject be postponed until to-morrow. 

Cries of “no, no—go on.” 

Mr. IRVIN supported the motion. The resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee involved the 
standing of his colleague before that House, and before 
the nation. Themember had asked a delay until to-mor- 
row, that he might have an opportunity of consulting au- 
thorities, and now heheard on every side cries of no, no! 


There was not a pettifogger in the country who asked 
of a justice a day’s delay to consult his books, that ever 
was refused the indulgence; and would that House pro- 
ceed to act ona resolution of censure before the mem- 
ber accused had the opportunity to defend himself? 
Mr. L had supposed that, in this land of justice and of 
equal rights, the balance would have been held more 
even. He hopedthe member who was placed in the 
attitude of a defendant, would have time and oppor- 
tnnity allowed him to justify his course, if he was able 
to do so. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the resolution, with all 
matters and things connected with it, upon the table ; 
and on this question he asked the yeas and nays. 

The CHAIR said he had some doubts whether, in a 
matter pertaining to the privileges of the House, such a 
motion was in order; but being desirous to grant every 
possible liberty to gentlemen, he would put the ques- 
tion, if there were no objections. 

Mr. ARCHER objected. 

Mr. BURGES thereupon withdrew his motion. 

Mr. IRVIN supported the motion for postponemént. 

Mr. BURGES moved to lay the whole proceedings on 
the table; which he withdrew. 

Mr. ARCHER said, as the member from Ohio [Mr. 
Sranperry | had admitted the words, all he could do by 
the rule was either to explain or apologize. « It certainly 
required no time for him to state whether he intended 
to Insult the House, or the member then in the chair. 

Mr. STANBERRY rose, and said he intended no in- 
sult to the House, but he had exceptions to the member 
in the chair, which he was ready to state. There were 
considerations of delicacy which should have prevented 
the member from Alabama [Mr. Cray] from occupying . 
the chair on that occasion. He believed he could prove 
that there had occurred private matters between them, 
which should have preventedit. Mr.S. saidthe manual 
had now been put into hishands, and he could show 
that it was parliamentary to make the motion he had 
done. Mr.S. was about to read, when he was called 
to order by 

Mr. ARCHER, who considered himself as entitled to 
the floor; this was not the time for the member from 
Ohio to explain. 

Mr. ARNOLD said the gentleman from Virginia had 
called on the gentleman from Ohio to explain. 

Mr. ARCHER said he was making a suggestion upon 
the motion before the House to postpone the resolution ; 
if that waslost, the member would have an opportunity 
to explain. 

The CHAIR again said that the member from Ohio 
must withdraw. 

Mr. WILLIAMS pressed his motion for postponement. 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY hoped the subject would be 
postponed for that purpose. That accommodation was 
due from the House to each of its members. 

Mr. WAYNE inquired whether the explanation made 
by the gentleman from Ohio, that he did not intend any 
indignity to the House, but he did intend to except 
against the presiding officer of the House for the time 
being, [Mr. Ciay,] should not be acted on, as no other 
explanation was intended. 

An. STANBERRY wished to make a full explanation, 
which he was not now prepared to do; he wished the 
subject might be postponed for that purpose. 

- Mr. ARCHER inquired whether it would be in order 
tomake an explanation while this motion to postpone 
was pending. P 

The SPEAKER replied that it would not. . 

Mr, SUTHERLAND commented upon’ the motion 
made by Mr. Sranperry, which had been excepted to, 
and read a passage from some book relative to.the subject. 

Mr. POLK could see no benefit from hanging the ques- 
tion up for another day. If the motion should be ne- 
gatived, the member from Ohio eould explain at this 
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time as well as any other. The violent and angry man- 
ner in which he had addressed the words to the Chair, 
was as important as the words, and was included in the 
resolution. ~ 

Mr. McDUFFIE requested the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Porx] to withdraw his resolution, in order 
that he might move the previous question on the subject 
which had been before the House when the oceurrence 
to which his resolution referred to took place. 8 

Mr. POLK said, as the resolution could be renewed 
hereafter if necessary, he would withdraw it, reserving 
to himself the right to renew it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE immediately demanded the previous 

nestion. i 

The objections raised by Mr. Mercer to the decision 
of the Chair, that the resolution of Mr. Foster (moved 
by Mr. Bares) wasin order, were read. ` 

The resolution was then read. 

The CHAIR stated that the main question would be 
on the appeal of Mr. MERCER. 

The motion for the previous question was carried by 
yeas and nays as follows: yeas 104, nays 25. 

The main question being about to be put, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND moved a call of the House. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr, ARCHER inquired whether the Speaker had been 
in the chair when the resolution was offered, and, if not, 
whether he coincided in the decision which had been 

iven, 

The SPEAKER said that the journal would show he 
had not been in the chair; upon the decision of Mr. Cray 
he gave no opinion. 

tthe main question was now put, “Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House?” and 
decided by yeas and nays—yeas 82, nays 48. 
ia So the House sustained the decision of ‘the Chair. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that every member must be satis- 
fied that no good could arise from prolonging this de- 
bate, and he therefore moved the previous question upon 
adopting the resolution. 

Mr. STANBERRY put to the Chair the question whe- 
ther this motion was in order, He claimed the liberty 
of being heard. If the resolution should puss, it was in 
itself a censure, and he should have no, opportunity to 
defend himself. 

Mr. EVERETT moved a call of the House, and de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

They were taken accordingly, and resulted in refusing 
the call—yeas 52, nays 74. 

Mr. LETCHER said he would submit it to Mr. Mo- 
Durriz, as a great constitutional privilege was involved, 
whether he would not withdraw his motion and allow 
the member an opportunity of being heard in his own 
defence. 3 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that, ashe conceived it to be the 
constitutional privilege of the member to be heard, he 
would, with that view, withdraw his motion for the pre- 
sent, 

Mr. VINTON inquired what ought to be the mode of 
proceeding in such a case. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Wayne] had said that this was in the nature of 
a criminal prosecution against the gentleman from Ohio. 
Ineriminal prosecutions for contempt, some interroga- 
tories were propounded or some other means adopted to 
ascertain the facts which had occurred. Ought not an in- 
terrogatory to be put to the member, to know whether 
he admitted or denied the fact charged in the resolution, 
andon which it was proposed that the House should 
Proceed to pass a resolution of censure? If the member 
denied the charge it must then be estabished. Mr. V. 
appealed to the eopmmon sense of the House. The ques- 
tion was momentous to the rights of every member. He 
did not know whether there was any case on record in 
which a member had been censured by the House. Ifa 


precedent were now to be set, it should be done with 
deliberation. Whatever might be his opinion as to 
the merits of this case, he wished to proceed accord- 
ing to Parliamentary usage, if any existed. It was 
but reasonable that the member should be allowed 
time to consult authorities. He moved that the further 
consideration of this subject be postponed until to- 
morrow. P 

The motion was negatived. 

The question now being about to be put on the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. V. inquired of the Chair whether no interrogatory 
was first to be put to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIR replied that on that question the gentle- 
man could judge for himself. i 

Mr. ADAMS requested the reading of the resolution ; 
which being done, 

Mr. A. said he denied that the words in the resolution 
were used by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McDUFFIE rose, and said, “I affirm that they 
were used.” 

Several other members corroborated the statement of 
Mr. McDorrie. 

Mr. ARCHER wished the Speaker to put the question 
to the member from Ohio, whether he denied or admit- 
ted the speaking of the words. =, 

The SPEAKER said that in the present stage of the 
proceeding, he could not propound interrogatories to the 
member. . 

Mr. CRANE then asked that the resolution be again 
read. When it was done, Mr. C. said he was not pre- 
sent, and could not tell whether the words were used 
or not, and could not vote on the question. 

Mr. NUCKXOLLS said he was in the same situation. 
Iie had not been in the House when the words were 
used. If an interrogatory should be put to the. member, 
and his answer in the affirmative or negative be obtain- 
ed, Mr. N. would then be prepared to vote; otherwise, 
he could not. . 

Mr. IRVIN said he had not been present when his 
colleague made the remarks to which the resolution re- 
ferred. Heshould therefore ask to be excused from voting. 

Mr, VINTON objected to the excusing of anv member 
from voting on the question. He was present. ‘but could 
not repeat the words. He was as much entitled to be ex- 
cused as those who were not present, for he really did 
not know what the words were. Had the words been 
put on the record, every person, whether present or not, 
when they were uttered, could vote understandingly. 
We are now called on to pronounce judgment without 
any facts on recond. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he had withdrawn the motion for 
the previous question, only to enable the member from 
Onio [Mr. Stanperry] toexplain. Ifhe did not wish to 
do so, he would renew the motion. 

Mr. STANBERRY then rose, and said he protested 
against the whole proceeding as tyrannical, unjust, and 
not warranted by Jaw or precedent. As to the words 
charged, he would neither explain, retract, nor deny. 
On the contrary, he re-affirmed them. 

Mr. McDUFFIE called him to order. 

The SPEAKER. ordered the words to be taken down 
by the Clerk; which was done. They were decided to 
be out of order. 

Mr. STANBERRY then rose. 

The SPEAKER said, the member having been called 
to order, he could not proceed, unless by the express 
permission of the House, as he had been pronounced 10 
be out of order. : 

. Mr. KERR had voted on the appeal againsé the opinion 
of the Chair. Nomember was more convinced than him- 
self of the necessity of maintaining the good order and 
dignity of proceeding of the House. If the words were 
taken down, and no excuse offered, he should not. hesitate 
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a moment in voting for censure. Butthe facts should be] Mr. VINTON called Mr, Howanp to order. 


established in some way. Could not the older members 
of the House suggest some mode of proceeding that should 
get at them? Would it not be proper for gentlemen 
who had heard the words, to rise in their place and state 
them? Did the member from Ohio acknowledge the 
words? 

The SPEAKER said the subject before the House was 

the call to order of the member from Ohio, by the gev- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. MeDurri.] He di- 
rected the words spoken by Mr. Sranzerry to be read by 
the Clerk; which being done in these terms, “I neither 
deny, retract, nor explain the words I used the day be- 
fore yesterday, but do now re-affirm the words I then 
used.” 
Mr. DRAYTON said he was satisfied that the lan- 
guage used by the member was disorderly; but, as he 
was disposed to hear any justification that member 
could make of his conduct, he moved that he be per- 
mitted now to proceed. 

Mr. ARNOLD objected. The charge was in no tan- 
gible form. If nobody recollected the precise words 
used, there ought to be an interrogatory, and the mem- 
ber should be required to put his answer in writing. 
The privilege of one member was the privilege of all. 
The question was whether a member shou!d be “in- 
famatized,” or perhaps expelled from the House, and 
gentlemen were leaping about from the right to the left 
in perfect confusion. He wished to know whether he 
was liable now to be censured and expelled for words 
he used at the commencement of the session. 

The question was put, and carried in the affirmative. 

Mr. STANBERRY rose, and proceeded. He had said 
that he neither explained, retracted, nor denied the 
words he had used; but, on the contrary, he re-affirmed 
them. The words he had used were not those in the re- 
solution. He did not recollect the precise words he had 
used; nor did he know, certainly, which the words were 
which gave gentlemen so much offence. He had stated 
that the Speaker, from the chair, had his eyes fixed on 
the white house, He had a right to make that state- 
ment, The language was parliamentary, and he could 
show high authority for it. To attempt to censure him 
for such language, was to attempt oppression, Mr. S. 
here quoted an instance where Lord Chatham had said, 
in open Parliament, that “the eyes of the Speaker of 
that House were too often turned towards St. James's.” 
Yet he had not been called to order, though he had ut- 
tered the words in the presence of as -great an opposing 
majority as Mr. S. had now. ; 

Mr. FOSTER said that what the member had said 
about looking toward the white house was not the whole 
of the remark he had applied to the Speaker; he had 
charged the Speaker with shaping his course so as to 
obtain office from the President; ond when Mr, S. had 
draughted and read his resolution, the gentleman had 
expressed a hope that he would add that the charge was 
untrue, in order that he might have the opportunity to 
prove it. Not aman had heard him that did not take 
up this impression from his language. : 

(Mr. STANBERRY here interposed, and said that he 
did not now deny but that was the inference from the 
language he had used, but he contended that he had ex- 
pressed himself in parliamentary terms. ] 

Mr. FOSTER said, as the member now admitted, in 
the face of the House, that the words in the resolution 
expressed his meaning, he would leave it to the House 
to judge whether it ought not to assert its own dignity, 
by preserving that of its presiding officer. 


Mr. ARCHER moved the words just used by the. 


member from Ohio be takei# down. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said a gentleman was taking them 
down. 

Mr. HOWARD had heard and noticed the original re- 
marks of the member to which the resolution referred, 
and, with permission of the House, would repeat them. 


pn 
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The SPEAKER directed Mr. V. to state his question of 
order in writing; which Mr. V. having declined doing, 

Mr. HOWARD proceeded. The member from Ohio, 
[Mr. Srayperry,] in his speech, portrayed the character 
and conduct of a former Speaker of the House, (Mr, 
Macon,) and by very emphatic negatives evidently in- 
tended to contrast his character and conduct with those 
of another. He had eulogized the former Speaker be- 
cause he had not prostrated the dignity of the House at 
the foot of Executive power. While he had been pro- 
ceeding, Mr. H. had been reflecting whether he could 
not be called to order; but so long as he confined him- 
self to negatives, it could not be done. In his conclu- 
ding remarks, which had been repeated by the gentle- 
man from Geargia, [Mr. Foster, ] he applied the whole 
remarks he had previously made to the present Speaker 
of the House. As there was no doubt an intentional 
disrespect to the Speaker of the House, he was prepared 
to vote on the resolution. 

Mr. J. REED said the House was about to set a prece- 
dent of vast consequence. The gentleman from Mary- 
land was prepared to vote upon this resolution. Why? 
Because he had attended to the remarks made by the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranzerry.] Other gentle- 
men, who were not present, or had not attended to 
them, had requested to be excused from voting. He 
would say nothing about the present case; he would 
not justify the course of the gentleman from Ohio, but 
had much to say about the principles involved by the 
resolution. He was unwilling to decide upon such a 
case without something to rest the decision on. If 
the course adopted in this instance should become 
fashionable, in times of excitement it might lead to 
disastrous consequences. He would not say there was 
not in this instance abundant cause for the proceed- 
ings; but he should, as a member of the House, be mor- 
tified hereafter to find this resolution on the journal 
inflicting the severest punishment upon one of the 
members of the House, without any ground stated 
for its adoption. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he was not present when the 
original remarks were made by the member from Ohio. 
[Mr. Sranzerry,] but he should not ask to be excused 
from voting. He was not only ready to vote, but, after 
what had to-day passed in the face of the House, he 
was prepared to give a different vote upon the resolu- 
tion from what he should have done yesterday. The 
technical objection had been done away. ‘The member 
from Ohio had, in the hearing of the whole House, re- 
affirmed the words, but insists that he used parlia- 
mentary language. He had distinetiy admitted that 
he intended a meaning disrespectful to the Speaker and 
to the House, but contended that he was justified in his 
conduct by using what he calls parliamentary language. 
Upon this state of facis he [Mr. B.] was ready to vote 
in favor of the resolution, for, in such cases, every thing 
depends upon the intention with which language is used. 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY thought the safety of the mem- 
bers required that words which were the subject of cen- 
sure should be redueed to writing, as language was. 
liable to various constructions and interpretations. They 
should be put upon record, to give a foundation for 
the proceeding. He had heard a former colleague of 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Randolph) assail an 
individual in the chair, hour after hour, without being 
called to order, beeause he had expressed himself in 
parliamentary langnage. Before gentlemen adopted 
this vote of censure, which was the severest punish- 
ment that could be inflicted on a member of the House, 
he wished they would hunt up their old. speeches, 
For himself, he did not approve of this distespectful 
course. He wished all the members werg more eour- 
teotis towards each other; but it was not for him 
to preseribe rules of decorum for others. He wished 
the subjeet might be postponed until the members 
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gould come together with more of the milk of human 
Kindness. - While so much feeling and passion was dis- 
played, it was not a proper time to decide a question of 
so much importance to his colleague [Mr. Sranserry] 
and his constituents. 

Mr. McDUFFIE was opposed to any further postpone- 
ment of the subject. It was important that the House 
proceed to the consideration of other measures which 
must be acted on before the House adjourns. He was 
satisfied that the language used by the member from 
Ohio, was more gross, direct, and uaparliamentary, than 
was stated in the resolution. He, therefore, renewed the 
motion for the previous question. : 

Mr. STANBERRY rose, and requested the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MceDurrwæ] to state upon his 
honor whether he believed the charge he had made 
against the Speaker to be untrue. 

Mr. McDUFFIE said he regarded the question as 
an insult to himself, and a gross aggravation of the out- 
rage and indignity which that person had before offered 
to the House.. 

The previous question was sustained—yeas 89, nays 41. 

The yeas and nays having been ordered upon the 
adoption of the resolution, 

The Clerk commenced calling the rule in the order 
prescribed by the rules of the House; and, calling the 
name of Jons Quincy ADAMS, 

Mr. A. rose, and asked to be excused from voting, for 
the reasons assigned in a paper which he handed to the 
Clerk, and which was read in the following words: 

“I ask to be excused from voting on the resolution, 
believing it to be unconstitutional, inasmuch as it as- 
sumes inferences of fact from words spoken by the mem- 
ber, without giving the words themselves, and the facts 
not being warranted, in my judgment, by the words 
which he did use.” 

The question was then taken, “Shall Mr. Apams be 
excused ?” and passed in the negative. 

The question was again propounded from the Chair, 
andthe Clerk was ordered to call the roll. Having 
again called the name of Mr. Apams, Mr. A. said “I de- 
cline to answer.” : 

. Mr. MoDUFFIE said he hoped the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would be excused; and he moved that he 
be excused. š 

The SPEAKER, The House has just decided that he 
shall not be excused. 

Mr. ADAMS said he did not refuse to vote, from any 
contumacy or disrespect: to the House ; but because he 
had a right to decline for conscientious reasons, and 
; ` those reasons he had desired might be spread on the 

journals of the House. 

Mr. BOON observed that if the House put those rea- 
sons onthe journal, and excuse the member, it would be 
spreading on the journal its own condemnation. The 

, gentleman might have easily avoiésd voting by going 
ont of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS said he did not choose to be absent from 
the House, he did not choose to shrink from his duty by 
such'an expedient. He should have been glad to have 
been saved the alternative, which a solemn sense of duty 
ae on him, of refusing to vote; but the House had 
refused his request to be excused, and he did not choose 
to shrink from the alternative which that refusal im- 
posed on him, by absenting himself from his seat. I6 
was not his rights alone as a member, but the rights of 
all the'members of this House, and the rights of the 

people of the United States, which were concerned in 
< the question, and could not evade-it. “He regretted this 
tate of things, but he must abide the consequences what- 

ever they might be. : i 
è Mr. WAYNE moved to reconsider the vote by which 

the gentleman was refused to be excused. 

Mr FOSTER said, if any member of the House might 
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persist in refusing to vote upon the important questions 
which came before it, there must be an end to all legis- 
When the House was not full, ali that was ne- 
cessary to defeat its action would be for the minority to 
refuse to vote, and a. question could not be decided for 


want ofa quorum. 


The question of reconsideting the vote refusing to ex-: 
cuse Mr. Apams, was taken by yeas and nays, and was 
lost—yeas 59, nays 74, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs, Alexander, Heman Allen, Allison, 
Appleton, Babcock, Banks, John S. Barbour, Barringer, 
Isaac C. Bates, Bullard, Burges, Cambreleng, Chandler, 
Lewis Condict, Eleutheros Cooke, Cooper, Crane, Creigh- 
ton, Daniel, Davenport, Dearborn, Denny, Doddridge, 
George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, T. H. 
Hall, Hodges, Heister, Hughes, Kavanagh, Kendall, Me- 
Duffie, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Newton, Nuc- 
kolls, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Plummer, Potts, Ran- 
dolph, Russel, Slade, Standifer, Taylor,|Tracy, Verplanck, 
Vinton,. Wardwell, Washington, Watmough, Wayne, 
Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wil- 
Hams, Young,—59. 

NAYS.—Messra. Archer, Arnold, Ashley, James Bates,- 
Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, 
Bouck, Bouldin, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Carr, 
Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Coulter, Craw- 
ford, Warren R. Davis, Davan, Doubleday, Drayton, 
Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, 

Griffin, William Hall, Hammons, Harper, Hawkins, 
Hoffman, Hogan, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Ihrie, Jar- 
vis, Cave Johnson, Kennon, John King, Kerr, Lamar, 
Lecompte, Lewis, Mann, Mardis, Mason, MelIntire, Mc- 
Kay, Newnan, Pierson, Polk, Rencher, Roane, A. H. 
Shepperd, Smith, Speight, Stevens, Francis Thomas, 
Wiley Thompson, Vance, Ward, Weeks, Campbell P. 
White, Wiley, Worthington.—74. : : 

The SPEAKER then read the rule of the House. 
by whéch every member is required to vote who is 
within the House when the question is put, and: 
stated that it was the duty of every member in: the: 

House to vote upon one side or the other. r 

The putting of the question was’ resumed, and, by di- 
rection of the Speaker, the Clerk again called the name. 
of Mr. Apams, and no response was made by Mr, A.who 
remained in his seat. 

Mr. DRAYTON said the present was a novel and, he 
believed, an unprecedented case. “The constitution had 
authorized the House to establish rules for its govern-* 
ment. Under these rules every member in the House was , 
bound to vote.. Besides the grave consideration of the 
violation of the rules, this course might be attended with 
dangerous consequences. Should the present example 
fine imitations, the legislative action of the House might 
be defeated. He proposed to submit the following reso- 
lutions on thesubdject, which he sent to the Clerk’s table 
and requested might be read. They were as follows: © 

Resolved, That Jonn Quincy Apams,a@ member from- 
Massachusetts, in refusing to vote when his name was 
called by the Clerk, after the House had rejected his ap- ` 
plication to be excused from voting, for reasons as- 
signed by him, has committed a breach of one of the 
rules of the House, - . ‘ 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed for the pur-- 
pose of inquiring and reporting to the House the course: 
which it ought to adopt in a case so novel and so im-’ 
portant, ; a 

Mr. D. proceeded. He considered this the propor time’ 
to consider these resolutions. The. course of legislation: 
was completely stopped. Any proceeding in sucha case’ 
should be contemporaneous With the breach ofthe rule. 
Should this breach be passed over in silence, it. might 
hereafter be in the power of a minority to defeat the 
legislative functions of this body, by combining toge- 
ther in a similar refusal, It was from a deep sense of 
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unaffected—that he had-offered these resolutions. Some 
such step appeared to him to be absolutely necessary. 
If the House did not-adopt them, it could only be from 
personal respect towards that distinguished individual, 
or from a feeling that he was unwilling to suppose 
existed—a “willingness in the members to discharge 
themselves from their. obligations of duty. 

Mr. WAYNE inquired whether the resolutions would 
not.interfere with the progress of the call. : 

Mr. DRAYTON. Not necessarily. 

_Mr. BURGES remarked, as the members must be call- 
ed alphabetically, he would be glad to know. whether 
any subsequent name.could be called without a breach 
of the rule, before the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had answered. 

Mr. WAYNE was uncertain what would be the most 
correct course, and he presumed others might be in a 
similar ‘situation. He moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the resolutions until to-morrow ; which 
was carried, 

Mr. ARCHER inquired whether it was proper to re- 
ceive and record the paper which had been offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER, said the question, so far as he knew, 
was altogether an original one. 

. Mr. COULTER thought, upon a question so vitally in- 
volving the power and dignity of the House, time should 
be taken for consideration. For the double purpose of 
giving the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Avaus] 
time to.reflect upon the proper course for himself, as to 
enable the House to decide upon the correct course to be 
pursued, he moved the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER said the House had ordered the main 
question to be now put. The call upon the question has 
been begun, but not completed. He doubted whether 
a motion to adjourn was in order. 

Mr. I: C. BATES said his learned and distinguished 
colleague doubtless felt that he had good grounds for the 
course he had adopted. It was due to him and to the 
House to proceed with deliberation, 

t Mr, ARNOLD never had more unpleasant feelings in 
all his life. He hoped— 

The SPEAKER said the House had ordered the main 
question to be now put, and, until it was decided, no de- 
Date was in.order. > 

The question was taken on the motion to postpone the 
resolutions till to-morrow, and carried. 

The call then proceeded. : 

When the name of Mr. Danter was called, he moved 
to be excused from voting which motion was negatived. 

His name was again called, and he gave his vote in 
the negative, 

The name of Mr. E. Warrriesey having been called, 
he asked to be excused from voting on the question, 
“because the resolution assumed the existence of facts 
not proven nor attempted to be poren 

His request also was refused by the House; and his 
name being again called, he gave his vote. 

_ The- resolution censuring Mr. STANBERRY was adopted 
by the following vote: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Alexander, Archer, Ashley, Jolm 8. 
Barbour, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bethune, James 
Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, John 
C. Brodhead, Bucher, Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, 
Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Conner, Coulter, Craig, 

Crawford, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Dayan, Dewart, 
Doddridge, Doubleday, Drayton, Fitzgerald, Ford, Foster, 
Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, 
Hammons, Harper, Hawkins, Heister, Hoffman, Hogan, 
Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Thrie, Isacks, Jarvis, Cave John- 
son, Kavanagh, Adam King, John King, Lamar, Lansing, 
Lecompte, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McDuffie, 
Mcintire, McKay, Thomas R. Mitchell, Muhlenberg, 
Newnan, Nuckolls, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Rencher, 
Roane, A. H. Shepperd, Smith, Speight, Standifer, 


Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, Campbell P. White, Wilde, 
Worthington. —92. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Heman Allen, Allison, Appleton, 
Arngld, Babcock, Banks, L C. Bates, Briggs, Bullard, 
Burd, Burges,. Choate, L. Condict, Eleutheros Cooke, 
Cooper, Corwin, Crane, Creighton, Daniel, Dearborn, 
Denny, George Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
Hodges, Hughes, Kendall, McKennan, Newton, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Russel, Slade, 
Southard, Taylor, Vance, Vinton, Watmough, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Williams.—44. 

So the resolution censuring Mr. SranpegnRy was 
adopted. 

Jt was then, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, resolved that 
a committee of conference be appointed on the part of 
the House, to meet acommittee appointed by the Senate 
on tie differing votes of the two Houses on the tariff 

ui 

[The committee of conference on the part of the House 
of Representatives consisted of Messrs, Drayton, Horr- 
MAN, Garraer, Hors, and J. Davis, ] 


Tuurspay, JULY 12. 


Mr. HUBBARD moved that the House proceed to the 
consideration of the message from the Senate, asking a 


conference on the subject-matter of the amendment de- 
pending between the two Houses to the bill for the relief 


of the invalid pensioners of the United States. 
The motion of Mr, H. prevailed, and he was, with Mr. 


Boraxs and Mr. Mason, appointed by the House as man- 
agers to conduct the conference. 


[Mr. HUBBARD subsequently made a report, that the 


House should adhere to its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate. ] 


RESOLUTIONS OF CENSURE. 
The House resumed the consideration of the following 


resolutions, submitted on Wednesday by Mr. Drayroy, 
viz. 


Resolved, That Joun Quincy Apams, a member from 


Massachusetts, in refusing to vote when his name was 

called by the Clerk, after the House had rejected his ap- 

plication to be excused from voting, for reasons assigned 

g him, has committed a breach of the rules (of the 
ouse. 


Resolved, That a committee be appointed for the pur- 


pose of inquiring and reporting to this House the course 
which it ought to adopt in a case so novel and so im- 
portant. 


Mr. DANIEL moved to lay them on the table. 
On this motion Mr. SPEIGHT demanded the yeas and 


nays; which being taken, stood—yeas 59, nays 63, 


Mr. TAYLOR said he was unwilling, at this period 


of the session, with a mass of important business before 
the House, to consume the day upon this question. It 
could be taken up on Monday, when no bills could be 
sent to the other House; he moved the postponement of 
the resolutions till Monday, and demanded the yeas and 


nays. 
Mr. MERCER suggested to Mr. T. to modify his reso- 
lution by substituting the first Monday in September next. 


The SPEAKER decided euch a motion to be out of 
order, the House having agreed to adjourn previous to 


that date. 


The yeas and nays having been ordered on Mr. Tay- 
Logs motion, A 

Mr. E. EVERETT moved a call of the House, observ- 
ing that the last vote had been decided by a majority of 
only two or three, and that, too, by changing votes after 
the result was known. 

The motion prevailed, and the House was called. — 

The further proceedings of the call having, on motion 
of Mr. HOFFMAN, been suspended, ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he regretted the gentle- 
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man from New York had fixed: upon Monday next, for 
the same reasons: that he regretted that the motion to 
lay the resolution on the table had failed. In what 
qverethe House now engaged? They had been occupied 
seven months and more in one of the most laborious, 
most distracting, and, he would add, one of the most 
distressing sessions of Congress that the country had 
ever witnessed. And now they were occupied on a 
topic caleulated to destroy all those feelings which they 
ought to carry away with them from this place. On the 
day of separation, when every irritating subject ought 
to be forgotten, and nothing ought to prevail but feelings 
of harmony and mutual good will, they would be called 
on to appoint a committee to inquire into the conduct 
of a brother member, who conceived that on a particu- 
lar occasion he was not bound to vote. Had that occa- 
gion been of such a nature that a refusal fo vote must 
put a stop to all legislation for the rest of the session, the 
case would be different. Did the gentleman from New 
York wish that they should take leave of the business of 
the session by an excited and angry discussion, in which 
the House was to-be divided by lines of party distinc- 
tion? Would he have the members: separate under the 
feeling that such a contest was likely to engender? 
Could any one wish that on the last three days, when 
they were winding up the business of the session, it 
should be closed by a contest, from which no public 
good could possibly arise, and by which nothing but bad 
personal feeling was likely to be occasioned ?} He thought 
it was much better to give the subject the go-by. When 
indeed some great question should arise, when a refusal 
to vote might jeopardize the interests and safety of the 
whole community, then it might be necessary and very 
proper to enforce the rules of the House. But no such 
case now presented itself ; and in the hope that the un- 
leasant feelings which had grown out of the present 
Eebate, might, during the three remaining days, have 
time to subside, he would venture to renew the motion 
to lay the resolutions of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr, Drayton] upon the table. 

Mr. MeDUFFIE said that if the object of the mover 
was to save time, he would beg him to withdraw this 
motion. Mr. McD. would be the last person in that 
House to observe rigor in enforcing its rules upon any 
member. But he could not consent that the resolutions 
should be laid on the table. The case which had arisen 
presented a novel question, which he hoped would be 
referred, sub silentio, to a seyget committee. For him- 
self, he was strongly inclined to doubt the constitutional 
tight of the House to enact any such rule. He was by 
no means sure that the House could compel any of its 
‘members to vote when they scrupled the propriety of 
doing so, The gentleman trom Massachusetts was re- 
sponsible to his own constituents, and not to that House, 
as to the question whether he would vote or not. 

Mr. ADAMS said that this whole affair was a subject 
of great mortification to him. With respect, however, 
to the passage of the present resolution, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McD.] who had just taken his 
seat, seemed to suppose that it would pass of course. 
Mr. A. hoped that it would not pass, and that opportu- 
nity would be afforded him to show the reasons which 
prevented him from voting. The resolution began with 
naming him personally, and affirming that he had been 
guilty of a breach of the rules of the House, and there- 
upon it proposed-that a committee should be appointed 
to inquire what ought to be done on an occasion 80 novel 
aud:important. And was, then, a violation of a rule of 
that House a very novel and important’ matter? The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Drayron] himself 
violated one of the rules of the House when he made 
the motion. f ee 
_ The SPEAKER said that it was not now in order to 
inquire whether the member had been in order or not. 


The question at present’ before the House Wav-oni refer 
ring a subject to'a seléct committee, 88 HUWS 
Mr: ADAMS inquired whether sucha motion was nowy 
in order. The gentleman: from: South. Carolina bad 
moved two resolutions; of which: this was: the: second, 
How could the Speaker say that the second resdlutivh 
was before the House, when-the first had -not- been -Act- 
ed upon? i : j re ET 

The SPEAKER replied that it was in order to move 
to refer both resolutions to a committee, _ si 

Mr. TAYLOR inquired whether his: motion for post- 
ponement had not been entertained: >= — 

The SPEAKER replied that he thought the gentleman 
had withdrawn it. n Per a T 

Mr. TAYLOR said he had not. : forget s 

Mr. ADAMS said that, on the motion to: postpone the 
subject to Monday, he had nothing to say, éxeept' that 
it would produce a waste of time. : ae 

My. E. EVERETT entreated the gentleman from South 
Carolina: [Mr. Drayron] to withdraw the proposition he 
had offered. - Mr. E. had been for seven years a member 
of that House, during which time he had witnessed in- 

numerable breaches of its rules; but he had never known 
a resolution to be offered naming a particular individual 
as guilty of a breach of them. The rules of the House 
required every member to be in his seat-whenever a 
question was taken. How was that rule observed? 
How often did the House find itself without even a quo- 
rum to do business? He was confident that the whole 
House would bear him witness that he spoke no more 
than the truth, when he said there was not on that floor 
an individual to be found more regular, more attentive, 
more assiduous and laborious in the discharge of his 
public duty than his friend and colleague. And was he 
to be selected for a species of censure which never had . 
been inflicted on any man since the foundation of the 
Government? “What evil had resulted from his col- 
league’s declining to vote? The call had gone on, The 
business of the House had not been suspended. He 
hoped the gentleman who moved this resolution, consid- 
ering how extremely odious it must be for the House to 
act upon it, would consent to withdraw it. 

ar DRAYTON now: commenced to address the Chair, 
when 

Mr. ADAMS called him to order.’ The rule of the 
House required that a member, in addressing the Chair, 
should rise “from his seat.” The gentleman from South 
Carolina was not complying with the rule. He had just 
risen from a seat which was not his own. i 

The CHAIR replied that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was in order. The interpretation uniformly 
put upon the rule, to which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts referred, had been that a member, when ad- 
dressing the Chair, should rise up: but it did not pré- 
seribe in what part of the House he should do so. 

Mr. DRAYTON said it was certainly his desire to con- 
form himself to the rules of the House. He.had ever 
treated the gentleman from Massachusetts with that re- 
spect which, on various accounts, was due to him; and, 
though he could not but consider the conduct he had 
just exhibited as extremely uncourteous, he should pass 
it over, and would still treat the gentleman respectfully. 
That gentleman seemed to be under the impression that 
he had offered the present resolution under the influence 
of party spirit—a feeling with which Mr. D. trusted he 
was as little tainted as most persons in that House. But 
he could assure the gentleman that he had been ‘actuated 
by no personal feeling whatever.: On the contrary, his 
feelings towards that gentleman had ever been those of 
kindness and respect. Mr. D. had‘offeréd the resolution 
under a strong conviction that the most Gmperious duty: 
demanded it from some member of the House; and, as 
no other gentleman had presented any resolution, he had 
offered his. Ié was true thatthe rules of the House were 
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often violated; but he regarded the present as a pecu- 
liar case. Since the first Congress to that day, no in- 
stance of such a breach of the rule had ever occurred. 
No member of that-House, after having asked to be ex- 
cused, and having: been denied the permission, had ever 
refused to. vote.. A 

Mr, ADAMS inquired of the Chair whether the gen- 
tleman was in order in discussing the merits of the reso- 
lution. l 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. - ; 
. Mr. ADAMS said that he had. himself always been 
stopped on such occasions. 

. The SPEAKER repeated its decision, that it was not 
in order to discuss the merits of the resolution. 

Mr. DRAYTON said that he had not conceived him- 
self as doing so; but he should submit to the decision 
of the Chair. He would, therefore, confine himself to 
stating the substance of the reasons why he could not 
consent to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, called Mr. Draryfon to 
order. 

. The CHAIR required Mr. Rzep to put his question 
of order in writing. 

Mr. REED said the gentleman was going into a long 
argument which did not relate to the resolution, or to 
the question of postponement. 

The SPEAKER replied that the gentleman had a right 
„to state reasons why the consideration of this resolution 
should not be postponed to Monday. 

Mr. DRAYTON replied that to postpone the resolu- 
tion would be virtually to suppress it, because no time 
would be allowed for the committee to report, and for 
the House to discuss the subject, which he considered a 
very important one. He repeated the declaration, that 
he was actuated by no personal feeling toward the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. He had considered the 
duty imperious on some one. He wished that some 
other member had performed it. He had offered the 
resolution with great reluctance, but he should have 
peen false to his duty had he not done it. The subject 
ought so to be brought to the House, that an expression 
of its judgment might be given. If it should be post- 
poned to Monday, this could not be done. 

Mr. BURGES said that he regretted extremely that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Drarron] had 
not accorded the small request which had been made to 
him. It was not onerous, and the gentleman had been 
obliged to labor for half an hour in endeavoring to jus- 
tify himself for not complying with it. It must have 
been considered important that he should single out the 
gentleman from Massachusetts to. be made an example 
of. Otherwise, the gentleman would certainly have done 
what the courtesy of his nature would have prompted 
him to do. But, instead of this, he chose that the action 
of the House should be had, and that a report should 
be made, just as if the gentleman from Massachusetts 
stood out and menaced every thing that was dangerous 
and dreadful.. But how did this question of order arise? 
Not, certainly, under a rule of the House: for the rule 
of the House was. that members should be called upon 
alphabetically. Could he [Mr. B.] be called upon be- 
fore Mr. A. had answered to his name? According to 
this, a gentleman, whose name begaŭ with W, might be 
called‘ among those whose names began with A or B. 
There must have been a suspension of the rule before 
the residue of the roll could be called. When a gentle- 
man asked to be excused from voting, not out of con- 
tumacy, but from conscience, the courtesy of the House 
ought always to excuse him. Mr. B. opposed the post- 
ponement. It went only to reiterate an angry discus- 
sion, at a tinte when nothing should prevail but mutual 
forgiveness and regard. Could it be intended that this 
resolution should be carried by a part of the House? 
Did gentlemen wish to see whether they could not put 
& mark of reprobation on one of the most attentive and 


diligent members of that House, beeause he had been 
unable conscientiously to vote, and yet did not wish to 
desert his seat in the House? Mr. B. was utterly aston- 
ished. Yet he did not know but it would be best to 
adopt the -plan of not. being astonished at any thing. 
He had hoped that, after such a tempestuous session, a 
disposition would have been shown, rather to rock down 
their stormy passions into peace, and to put all these ex- 
citing subjects to sleep once and forever. But, instead 
of this, there seemed a spirit to prevail, which was ex- 
ceedingly voracious of them. 

. Mr. WAYNE said that he would make one more effort 
to get rid of this subject. ‘The resolution was intended 
to enforce the rules, where the conduct of a member 
was not contumacious, but conscientious. But two or 
three more votes had been wanting to lay it upon the 
table. He would now propose that the motion for post- 
ponement should be withdrawn, that the preamble of 
the resolution should be dropped, and. that a committee 
should be appointed to report, in a general form, what 
ought to be done in such circumstances. If the gentle- 
man from New York would consent to withdraw his 
motion Mr. W. would make a motion such as he had 
indicated. 

Mr. TAYLOR said that he had made his motion with 
a view to promote the public business, and he hoped 
that, in discussing it, gentlemen would be kept to the 
point. If, however, the gentleman from South Carolina 
would modify his resolutions in the manner indicated 
by the gentleman from Georgia, he would withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. DRAYTON not doing so, 

Mr. WAYNE moved to lay the resolutions upon the 
table. 

Mr. CONNER demanded the yeas and nays; which 
being taken, stood as follows: yeas 89, nays 63. 

So the resolutions were laid upon the table. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the committee to whom had been 
referred the bill from the Senate to have a stereotyped 
edition of the Laws of the United States printed, as well 
as the several proposals to do the printing, made a re- 
port, and, in pursuance of instructions from the com- 
mittee, moved that the House should proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Upon which, a protracted conversation arose as to the 
precedence of the business of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER moved to lay the motion on the table ; 
which prevailed—yeas i$ nays 69. 

The bill for the relief OY the officers and soldiers who 
lost their property by the fire at Fort Delaware, com- 
ing up, 

Mn WICKLIFFE remarked that the principle of the 
Dill was altogether bad, or was at least doubtful: he 
did not wish, however, to have a discussion which 
might be prejudicial to the other business before the 
House. He moved to postpone it until to-morrow, but 
waived his motion at the instance of Mr. DRAYTON, 
reserving his objections until the bill should be on its 
final passage. 

There being no quorum when the question was put 
on ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third reading, 

Mr. WILDE moved a call of the House, which was 
ordered; and after proceeding thereon, it was suspend- 
ed, and the bill was then ordered to a third reading. 

The amendments of the Senate to the harbor pill were 
read, and concurred in—yeas 77, nays 53. i 

The House went into committee, and considered vari- 
ous bills, with which they were occupied until the ad- 
journment of the House. 


FRIDAY, JULY 13. 
Mr. DRAYTON, from the managers appointed to con- 
duct the conference on the disagreement to the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to the tariff, reported— 
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That the conferees had performed the duty assigned 
4o them; that after a full- and free conference between 
the committees, upon all the matters submitted to them, 
the committee, on-the part of the Senate, agreed to 
recommend to the Senate to recede from their several 
amendments, and to concur in the amendments which 
were made: by the House to the amendments of the 
Senate. ~ 

RULES OF PROCEEDING. 

Mr. SEMMES moved the following resolution, which 
was read, and laid on the table: 

Resolved, That when an amendment is pending, and 
the previous question is called and sustained, the ques- 
tion shall be first taken on the amendment, and then on 
the main question; but when the previous question is 
not sustained, the subject under consideration shall not 
be postponed, but remain before the House in the same 
state. 

Mr. ADAMS moved the following; which was read, 
and laid on the table: 

Resolved, That the following be added to the standing 
rules and orders for conducting business in the House of 
Representatives of the United States, to follow next 
after the twenty-first rule: If a member be called to 
order for words spoken in debate, the person calling him 
to order shall repeat the words excepted to, and they 
shall be taken down in writing at the Clerk's table; and 
no member shall be held to answer, or be subject to the 
censure of the House for words spoken in debate, if any 
: other member has spoken, or other business has inter- 
i. yened after the words were spoken, and before exception 
to them shall have been taken. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Mr. STEWART presented a memorial of inhabitants 
of the State of Pennsylvania, praying Congress to au- 
thorize a subscription of one million of dollars towards 
constructing the western section of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal. f 

Mr. S. having expressed his intention to move its re- 
ference, together with the resolution of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature on the same subject, at an early period of the 
next session, to the Committee on Internal Improvements, 
from which he had reason to expect a favorable report. 

Mr. MERCER, chairman of the Committee on Internal 
Improvements, stated the reasons why the subject had 
not been acted on during the present session. A memo- 
rial from the Board of Directors had been referred to the 
committee of the Senate, where it remained undisposed 
of. The subject was of great importance, and would no 
doubt receive due attention at the next session. 

The memorial was then laid on the table. 

The remainder of the day was spent in acting on a 
variety of private bills. 


SATURDAY, JULY 14. 


A great many subjects were disposed of to-day. 
folowing were the principal : 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
read a report, praying that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the documents, &c. in 
relation to Captain Downes, which had been referred to 
them, as further information was expected from him on 
the subject. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Camsretene, to have 
printed 10,000 copies of the President’s veto to the bill 
rechartering the Bank of the United States coming up, 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY moved as an amendment there- 
to, that that part of Secretary McLane’s report, presented 
at the meeting of Congress, which contained his views in 
relation to the bank, should also be printed, and append- 
ed to the veto message. This motion was opposed by 
Messrs, BEARDSLEY, CAMBRELENG, ARCHER, and 


The 


FOSTER, and was advocated by Mr. DENNY ; where- 
upon, to cut. off further debate, Mr. SPEIGHT moved 
the previous question, which motion was arrestéd by the 
House, on motion of Mr, TAYLOR, proceeding to. the 
orders of the day. aes 

The act to exempt'merchandise under certain circum- 
stances from the operation of. the tariff. law of 1828, 
being pending for its third reading, 

Mr. McDUFFIE remarked that there was a very im- 
portant principle involved in this bill, and he thought it 
ought to be postponed to the next Congress, that it might 
be then fully discussed. He moved to lay it on the table ; 
which prevailed—yeas 73, nays 41, : 

The act to alter the bridge and draw over the Poto- 
mac, coming up for its third reading, 

Mr. BELL moved to lay it on the table; which was 
rejected—yeas 47, nays 74. Sa . 

Mr. WICKLIFFE then remarked that the subject had 
been so often discussed, that he thought it only a waste 
of time now to debate it; and he moved the previous 
question ; but in consequence of the refusal of some of the 
opponents of the bill to vote, (thereby preventing a quo- 
rum,) he subsequently withdrew the motion, and the 
bill was read a third time, and passed—yeas 71, nays 44. 

The act making appropriations for the final settlement 
of the claims of the several States for interest on advan- 
ces to the United States during the last war, was, after 
a protracted debate, read a third time, and passed. 

The House resolved to meet at six o’clock A. M. on 
Monday next, for the despatch of business; a variety of 
other bills were passed. The House then took a recess 
until five o'clock., - 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House’ received communications from the Presi- 
dent stating that he had approved and signed various 


A message from the Senate signified their adherence 
to their amendments to the bill for the relief of sundry 
invalid pensioners: whereupon, the House ‘agreed to 
recede. 

Mr. Drargors’s resolution in reference to the print- 
ing of the instructions of the Government to Captain 
Downes was debated for a considerable time, It was 
urged that although it might not be thought expedient to 
publish, at present, the despatches of Captain Downes, 
until fuller accounts should have been received from him, 
it was due to the Government to vindicate it from calum- 
ny, to give to the public the instructions it had issued. 
It was contended, on the other hand, that to publish the 
instructions, and suppress the despatches, might lead to 
unjust and injurious surmises with respect to the Com- 
modore’s conduct: either the whole ought to be given, 
or none. The motion to print failed. 

Mr. ADAMS moved to lay the resolution respecting 
the fast day (in the form it had assumed by the amend- 
ment of Mr. Bett) upon the table; but there was not a 
quorum to agree to the motion, 

The House adjourned at nine o’olock P, M. 


Monpay, Jury 16.—6 A. M. 


On motion of Mr. MASON, the seventeenth rule, for 
the purpose of presenting to the President, for his signa- 
ture, three enrolled bills, not previously sent, was sus- 
pended. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
submitted by Mr. CamsrzLING, for the printing of 10,000. 
copies of the message of the President, returning the bill 
to modify and renew the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. : 

The question recurring on the amendment of Mr. 
Wurrtizsry to append thereto the views on the same 
subject reported in the annual communication of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. McLane,) 
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Mr. McDUFFIE expressed. his hope'that the member 
from Ohio would withdraw the amendment. ee 

Mr. WHITTLESEY declined: doing so; but ssid he 
would not prëss piel bp to a decision on the question, 
against the evident wish of the House. 

‘The amendment of Mr, W. was then negatived, and the 
resolution of Mr; Cavparrene carried without a division. 

A committee was then, on motion of Mr. POLK, ap- 
pointed, on the part of this House, to join such committee 
as may be-appointed on the part of the Senate, to wait 


on the President of the United States, and notify him 
that, unless he may have other communications to make 
to the two Houses of Congress, they areready to adjourn. 

Shortly after which, Mr. POLK and Mr. FINDLAY, 
as the committee, proceeded to the President, and having 


‘returned, Mr. POLK éommunicated to the House that 


they had waited accordingly on the President, who in- 
formed them that he had no other message or communi- 
cation to make to the House; and, on motion, 

The House thereafter immediately adjourned. 


os SPEECH OF MR. DENNY ON THE TARIFF. ete a 


[The following speech of Mr. Denny, of Pennsylvania, on the subject of the tariff, delivered in the House of Re- 
presentatives, June 12, 1832, was accidentally omitted in its proper place, and is therefore inserted here. | 


Mr. DENNY said it was with reluctance he obtruded 
himself upon the indulgence of this committee. But he 
flt compelled, by considerations arising from the situ- 
ation he occupied, to say something in defence of a policy, 
deeply interesting not only to the State he in part repre- 
sented, but to the whole nation. The importance of this 
subject is at this time, said Mr. D., greatly enhanced, 
from its connexion with the serious aspect which affairs 
have assumed in a certain quarter of our country, and 
from the peculiar attitude in which the nation is placed 
by the extinguishment of the national debt; we all feel 
and acknowledge this importance. Our endeavor ought 
to be to settle this great question now upon broad na- 
tional principles, uninfluenced by sectional views, or con- 
siderations of a geographical character. Our attention 
should be directed to the general welfare and condition 
of the whole country. I do not pretend to be more free 
from the infiuence of sectional feelings than other gentle- 
nen, but if I know my own mind, I can safely say that, 
in reference to the great question before us, I am govern- 
edin my views by what I firmly believe will best pro- 
mote the prosperity and independence of our country. 

In the wide range which this discussion has taken, we 
have been favored with various retined theories of poli- 


` tical economy, which are better calculated to bewil- 
: der the mind than to lead it to any useful practical con- 


dusions. I do not think it requires, in order to settle 


- this question correctly, a profound knowledge of the 


arcana of political economy, nor to be deeply versed in 
therefined speculations of the Smiths, Ricardos, Coopers, 
mda host of other writers uponthe subject. The question 
before us is one upon which, in my {ramen plain prac- 
tical common sense observation will enable us to arrive 
sta correct decision; it is one easily understood by the 
humblest man in the community. The true question, 
notwithstanding all that has been said, and although it 
has been called “a delusion,” is—shall we prefer the 
productions of foreign labor and foreign countries to the 
productions of our own citizens, and of our own coun- 
tryf Shall we protect and foster the industry of our 
own citizens, or shall we permit it to be destroyed by 
an unequal and unfair competition with foreigners? In 
the proportion that foreigners throw into our market 
their productions, in the same proportion is the industry 
of our own country impaired, and the laboring class 
deprived of the means of subsistence; and foreign labor 
takes the place of our own, If the foreign manufac- 
turers glut our market with their manufactures, we be- 
come the principal sufferers. How to protect ourselves, 
how to protect the industry of our own citizens, and en- 
courage labor, how to rescue us from a dependence up- 
on foreigners, is the great object of the American 
system, and the true foundation of the wealth of the 
nation, 

We all agree that labor, workmanship, is wealth. Na- 
tions are made of individuals ; national wealth is made up 
of individual labor and workmanship ; diminish labor, 
throw it out of employment, and you diminish national 
wealth, If you substitute foreign Jabor for our own, you 
increase foreign wealth at the expense of our own nation. 
Throw ten or twenty thousand laborers out of employ- 
ment, by introducing the produce of foreign laborers, 
and you inflict a serious injury upon the country, and 
confer a-corresponding benefit upon the foreign country. 

at community is always the most prosperous in which 
there is full employment of labor. ‘Those are wise meas- 
ures of a Government which add to the means of em- 
ploying industry, and equally wise are those which tend 
to preserve or protect the productive industry of the 
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country from the injurious operation of foreign regula- 
tions, from ruinous and unequal contest with foreign in- 
dustry, and from a desperate competition with foreign 
bankrupts or foreign pauper labor in our own market. 
Such a policy is wise, it is dictated by sound sense, by 
the universal principle of self-preservation, and is pur- 
sued by every intelligent nation. 

Labor must find something to operate upon; itis in 
the power, and it is the duty, of a wise Government to 
aid in giving such a direction to labor as shall best pro- 
mote the interests of the country; and those interests 
are best promoted when the labor of the citizens is ju- 
diciously employed upon the resources of the country. 
Strictly speaking, it may be said that the basis of the 
wealth and power of a nation consists in its intérnal re- 
sources, physical, moral, and intellectual; these mutu- 
ally aid each other. Physical resources call for, invite 
the exercise of, and furnish employment to, the intellec- 
tual and moral energiés of a people intrusted with 
them, These intellectual and moral energies are stimu- 
lated to devise new modes and facilities for judiciously 
and most advantageously developing the physical re- 
sources, so that the nation shall derive from them in the 
fullest manner all the benefits which they are calculated 
to confer. Unless the nation avails itself of these re- 
sources, the possession of them is of no account. Great 
Britain has often been referred tó as furnishing evi- 
dence of the correctness of the protective policy. Look 
at her resources, her policy, andher condition. A small 
island, but rich in internal resources, abounding in coal 
and iron, the foundation of her gigantic power, possess- 
ing in abundance lead, tin, copper, salt, various miner- 
als, and valuable earths and raw materials, constituting 
the basis of her extensive manufactures. These have led 
to the construction of numerous turnpike roads, canals, 
railroads, and of all the facilities for travelling, trans- 
portation, and inland communication. Trace the history 
of that kingdom, and you will be satisfied that she has 
derived her power and her wealth from her internal re- 
sources, her coal, iron, and minerals, called into opera- 
tion and fully developed by a judicious system of legisla- 
tion, commenced at an early period, and followed up to 
the prenont day, adding every year to her power, and 
enabling her successfully to resist the combined powers 
of the continent arrayed against her; her manufactures 
and internal improvements advance together towards 
perfection, while her commerce stretches into every part 
of the world. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bern] 
thinks that the power and wealth of Great Britain are 
not owing to the protective policy, but he has not told 
us what is the true cause; although he has pictured her 
power, and wealth, and prosperous condition in the 
strongest colors, yet he contends that these are not evi- 
dence of a just Government. Sir, they are evidence of a 
wise Government protecting the industry of her own 
people: this has enabled her to maintain large armies, 
to carry on and sustain herself in the numerous and pro- 
tracted wars in which she has been engaged; to sub- 
sidize one half of Europe against the other, and at other 
times to resist the combined efforts of the nations of the 
continent. Whence could she have aequired the means, 
how could her people have sustained the burdens, 
had not the Government given every protection to the 
industry of the country, and encouraged the people to 
rely on and improve their own resources? Sir, the 
monuments of art and improvement alluded to by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, if not evidence of a just Gov- 
ernment, are not evidence of injustice and oppression, 
but of a wise, enlightened, and sound invigorating policy, 
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Calling into operation the labor, skill, industry, and in- 
telligence of the people. If these results have not been 

roduced by legislation, to what cause can they be as- 
cribed? It is impossible to discover any other adequate 
cause. Oppressive as is the British Government in a 


political point of view, with a national debt amounting: 


to a sum almost incalculable, yet, under the paternal 
care, untiring vigilance, and determined perseverance 
in the protective policy, the means of the nation have 
kept pace with the accumulation of the public burdens, 
and: she has advanced in manufactures, intelligence, 
arts, commerce, and power. Suppose the British 
Government had abandoned this policy years ago; sup- 

ose she had withdrawn protection; what would have 

een her condition at this time? of what value would 
be her inexhaustible resources? how could she have sus- 
tained herself against her numerous foes? By adhering 
to it rigidly she is now- able to prostrate, the industry 
of every other nation, The gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. BELL) has spoken of her protective policy as pro- 
ductive of paupers; these he thinks are the effect of 
British policy. It is true there are a great number of 
paupers in Great Britain, but they have not been pro- 
duced by her protective policy. Her debt and her 
paupers have been.caused by her long wars, competition 
with the industry of other nations, labor-saving ma- 
chinery, her continental policy, and her limited territory. 
If the gentleman’s position be sound, an abandonment 
of the protective system would diminish the paupers. 
Can any gentleman believe that? would not such a pro- 
ceeding quadruple her paupers in four years? If she 
were to remove the protection now afforded to her 
people, she would soon number millions of paupers 
where she now has thousands.. 

Sir, look at, the effect produced by removing the re- 
strictions upon the glove trade: large importations of 
gloves were made from France; thousands of glovers, 
thus deprived of employment, were reduced to pauper- 
ism and starvation. If such were the effects in relation 
to the glovers, what would be the consequence if the 
same policy should be adopted with all other manufac- 
turers? She would become a nation of paupers. The 
paupers of Great Britain are as much opposed to our 
tariff as are the advocates of free trade on this floor. If 
British paupers have any claim on the sympathies of 
this House, repeal the tariff, and you. will soon reduce 
the number of paupers in England, by giving to them 
increased. employment; but recollect you will reduce 
the industrious laborer and mechanic of our country to 
poverty. The now paupers of Great Britain will then 
supply us with all the manufactures and productions 
which we now receive from our workmen. Break down 
the woollen business in.our country, and you will 
diffuse joy and gladness among the half-famished opera- 
tives of Huddersfield and Leeds, and the clothing dis- 
tricts.of the west of England; you will give immediate 
relief: to. the whole woollen trade of Great Britain. So 
depressed has the woollen business become in England, 
that the most. industrious workman cannot earn sufficient 
to support himself upon the meanest and coarsest fare: 
the delicieney in his earnings is supplied by parochial 
allowanees, The woollen trade with the United States 
will support half a million of -these paupers at the rate 
they are now subsisted in England, 

The power which Great Britain has thus acquired has 
been, and will be still further, checked by the United 
States, if we be firm and true to our own interests. We 
are nearly equal to her in population, our- citizens are 
not inferior in skill and machinery, superior in inventive 
genius, bolder in enterprise, and as persevering inin- 
dustry; our resources boundless, our soil fertile, climate 
salubrious, intelligence is more generally diffused among 
the people, our happy form of free Government giving 
every security to property and person, our civil and re- 
ligious institutions organized upon better principles, and 


giving an elevation of.character to the people, and an 
impetus to their efforts. Sir, we are rich in every 
thing calculated to enable us to rival, and in a few years 
surpass her in wealth and power. But, sir, we must not 
permit these elements of power and wealth which we 
oossess in such an eminent degree to remain inert, to 
lie dormant; to be serviceable, they must be brought 
into active operation. The physical resources with 
which a beneficent Providence has so abundantly blessed 
our country will be of no value to us unless we en- 
deavor to make a proper use of them, and protect our- 
selves in the enjoyment of them; te do so is alike our 
sacred and bounden duty and our true interest. The 
rotective policy must extend not only to our political 
institutions and civil rights, but to the productive in- 
dustry and labor of the people. Political and civil 
liberty, without protection of the labor of the citizen, 
amounts to nothing mofe than the liberty to starve, or 
liberty to live in ignorance, idleness, and poverty. 

We have arrived, Mr. Chairman, at a period favorable 
for a correct decision upon this important question, when 
it can be adjusted and settled on a proper and permanent 
basis. Heretofore, from the earliest period of our his- 
tory, our legislation has been influenced more or Jess,by 


‘our commercial connexion with other parts of the world 


—a connexion which originated with our colonial con- 
dition, and which was kept up by the influence of the 
mercantile system of policy under which our Govern- 
ment went into operation, and by the weight of the 
national debt, which we were taught to believe would 
be more easily paid by taxing the consumption of the 
country supplied from foreign labor by imports. The 
mercantile system has always predominated; it was 
natural that it should; it was engrafted on the colonies,. 
they grew up under it, and when separated from the 
parent stock, it continued to be considered as the best 
policy; our leading and intelligent men had been edu- 
cated under it. Foreign commeree was consequently 
esteemed as the great. if not only source of national 
wealth; from it a large revenue was derived apparently 
from the merchants and foreigners, but whic eventu- 
ally came from the pockets of the consumer. From these 
causes, foreign commerce obtained over this Government 
a paramount influence, and has given a direction to much 
of its legislation and controlled its policy. Foreign 
commerce soon secured through the Government the 
most ample protection, and to this day enjoys a greater 
protection than all the other great interests of the 
country taken together; and yet commercial men are 
the first and the loudest to complain when it is pro- 
posed. to extend protection to other pursuits—to the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests. 

Į have said, sir, that a favorable period has arrived for 
the proper adjustment of the policy for this country. We 
are at peace with the whole commercial world ; our na- 
tional debt paid; the labor of our own citizens more 
than adequate to supply the country with its clothing, sub- 
sistence, and means of defence. What, then, should be 
our policy? Should it not be adapted to the enterprising 
character of the people, to their intelligence, to the in- 
ternal condition, physical resources, and capacity of our 
country—of the whole country? Should we not exert 
every effort to develop those resources as rapidly, and 
to the fullest extent that the interests, wants, enterprise, 
and increasing intelligence of the people will justify? I 
consider that such a policy has already been commenced, 
adopted at a time when, perhaps, more liberal principles 
prevailed in this body, and received the sanction of dis- 
tinguished and enlightened statesmen from that part of 
the country in which it is now most violently opposed. 
Having experienced the benefits of this policy, the coun- 
try having prospered under it in an unexampled degree, 
why shall we change it? Cui bono? Should we not pause 
long before we destroy a system already deeply rooted, 
and so beneficial? Sir, we need not look even to Great 
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Britain for argument in its favor: she furnishes, how- | speak of the prosperity of the country, we méan the 


ever, a most powerful and convincing illustration of the 
benefits of the policy. Our own brief history is replete 
witk sound instruction on the subject. We have risen 
from a state of colonial dependence, political and com- 


mercial, to entire political independence, and to enjoy- 


ment of the right to direct and regulate our own com- 
mercial relations. When in a colonial condition, the 
irade and manufactures of the colonists were restricted, 


prohibited, and made subservient to the interests and 
wishes of British traders and manufacturers. Why shall 


we now legislate to return to that state of colonial de- 
pendence—to a dependence upon foreign labor for com- 
forts, conveniences, necessaries, and useful productions, 
when all are within our reach in our own country, and 
ean be advantageously produced by the industry and 
labor of our own citizens, if properly protected? Why 
shall we pay profits of labor to sustain foreigners, when 
it may be usefully distributed among our own mechanics 
and citizens? Shall we impoverish ourselves by pay- 


ing profits to foreigners? They send their goods here 
for their own advantage, and often, after supplying their 
customers and the demand at home, ship their refuse 
or surplus stock to be sold in this country. I would ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. BELL,] who seems 
w unwilling that any profits of labor should be retained 
inthis country, whether it is his desire that the profits of 


labor should be taken from us and given to foreigners? 


|. character rather than national. He tells us that the 
| profits of labor in one part or district are derived or ab- 
tracted from the labor of another district; it is a sys- 
fem of pillaging and plundering each other. For sake 
ofthe argument, admit this statement of the case to be 
wue: whence does England derive the profits of her 
bor? Are not the profits which her manufacturers 
make from the products of their labor, sent to the United 
States, “ abstracted,” to use the gentleman’s term, from 
the labor and earnings of our mechanics? And yet he 
is willing that this state of things should continue; that 
the millions which England now receives should con- 
tinue to be abstracted from the industry of this country 
fo add to the profits of her labor. This is all legitimate, 
while here the profits of labor, in one part, is consider- 
ed as so much plundered from that of another. Carry 
this principle out: the manufacturers of one district ac- 
quire their profits by plundering others, one from an- 
| other, and the whole from the planter; but he does not 


| tel us from whom the planter plunders his profits. Of 


this the gentleman from Tennessee complains, and 

his remedy is, that we should be plundered by the 

ee of Great Britain and other foreign coun- 
es, 

_Now, sir, to prevent the British and foreign manufac- 


turers from abstracting from the profits of the labor of 


our mechanics, farmers, and tradesmen, is the object of 
the American system. The gentleman from Tennessee 
thinks that inequality in profits was owing to the legis- 
lation of this Government, and this has ,produced dis- 
traction in a certain portion of the country. Sir, there 
3 a mistake here: our legislation is to operate equally 
upon the whole country. But a difference in the pro- 
fits of labor may be, and is, caused by many other cir- 
ctmstances. Difference in soil will make a difference in 
the qugntity and quality of agricultural productions. 
The impoverished and exhausted lands of South Caro- 
ia will not yield to the samelabor an equal quantity 
ofcotton with the fresh and fertile lands of Alabama, 
Mississippi, or Louisiana, Then, again, there may be 
diference in skill, in management, in economy, in intel- 
‘gene, in practical industry, and in the application of 
labor: all these produce inequality in the profits, and 
tot the legislation of the Government. 
~ The gentleman from Tennessee denies that the coun- 
ty is in a prosperous condition, and says, when we 


- The argument of the gentleman has ingenuity to recom- 
» mend it, but it seems to me to partake of a sectional 


tariff States, or particular parts, districts, or towns. I 
do not know: what evidence will satisfy the gentleman. 
Accounts of the prosperity of the country reach us from 
all quarters. “We hear of it from the Chief Magistrate. of 
the nation, and it is reiterated from Maine tothe Balize; 
our own eyes witness the general prosperity. But the 
gentleman says it is not so, even in parts of the country 
in which it is supposed the American system operates 
beneficially; that West Pennsylvania, with which he 
was somewhat acquainted, exhibited the effects of the 
iron rule of their masters. Sir, I was surprised at the 
declaration of the gentleman. The term “ masters” 
suits a slave region, not that of freemen ; we acknowledge 
no masters there. If by “iron rule” is meant an oppres- 
sive system, and that West Pennsylvania was suffering 
under it, I cannot understand upon what basis ‘the gen- 
tleman has made the assertion, or has founded his opin- 
ion: it is certainly contrary to my’ observation and to 
the evidence. The selection of West Pennsylvania as 
oppressed by the American system was unfortunate. If 
any portion of Pennsylvania is more prosperous at this 
time than another, it is the western. portion; and. it 
furnishes the strongest evidence, and the only evidence 
which could be desired, to establish the truth of what I 
here assert. Sir, the whole land is smiling, the busy 
hum of industry pervades it; there are no idlers, no 
paupers there; employment is given to all, and all feel 
the beneficial effects of the American system. Can that 
be called “an iron rule” under which the people are 
happy, contented, cheerful, and industrious? Sir, that 
country isin a most prosperous condition. New towns 
and villages springing up in various parts of it, farms 
opening in every quarter, turnpike and improved roads 
intersect it in every direction, and, with canals and 
numerous steamboats and noble rivers, furnish positive 
evidence of an active internal commerce, These and 
other improvements, and an increasing population and 
universal employment, give an unequivocal proof of the 
prosperity of that portion of Pennsylvania to which the 
gentleman from Tennessee alluded, as exhibiting effects 
of an “iron rule.” The gentleman’s argument is. con- 
tradicted by the evidence of our own senses, , Look 
abroad upon the face of the whole country; general 
prosperity meets the eye from every direction, popula- 
tion inereasing, lands improving, labor every where em- 
ployed. It is true, sir, that those States which advo- 
cate the encouragement and protection of American in- 
dustry instead of foreign, may, and I believe do, present 
evidences of greater prosperity than several otherStates. 
This difference, however, is not to be ascribed. to the 
legislation of the General Government, but to a wise 
and liberal State legislation. What gives to New York, 
Ohio, Maryland, and Pennsylvania the appearances of 
greater prosperity than are to be met with in Virginia, 
or South Carolina, or any other Southern State? The 
publie spirit of the citizens, seconded and called forth 
by a wise, judicious, and liberal policy on the part of 
the State Governments, has caused those States to flour- 
ish; they have not been slumbering over their re- 
sources, nor have they been idle spectators of the march 
of internal improvement in other States ;. they have by 
their improvements in roads, canals, turnpikes, rail- 
roads, bridges, and other publie works, given an impulse 
to the enterprise of their citizens and a stimulus to their 
industry. Other States to the South of us may pursue 
a different policy, but then they must not complain that 
Pennsylvania has outstripped them in prosperity, nor at- 
tribute to partial legislation of the General Government 
that which is the natural result of an enlightened prac- 
tical State policy, running parallel with the intelligence 
and public spirit of the people. We ask nothing from 
the General Government but what is their. duty to ren- 
der—protection to the industry of the whole country 
from a desperate and unequal competition with for- 
eigners, and protected by foreign Governments whose 
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interest is to ruin the free working class of this country, 
and reduce us to a state of colonial dependence. 

‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] finds an- 
other objection te the American syetem in what he ima- 
gines g. tendency to- concentrate in a few districts or 
States the wholé manufactures of the country, particu- 
larly woollen, cotton, and iron. I cannot perceive any 
such tendency in the system, but directly the. reverse ; 
its object is to encourage and protect. manufacturing es- 
tablishiments in every part of the Union. I think the 
gentleman was byno means fortunate in referring to cot- 
top, woollen, and iron manufactures to support his posi- 
tion, Of all the manufactures of the country, these are 
the most generally diffused, or may be; we find them 
established in all parts of the country, in the Northern 
States, Southern States, Middle and Western States, The 
establishments themselves must necessarily have particu- 
lar locations. These are not the result of our legislation, 
but depend on the facilities for manufacturing raw ma- 
terials—power, (water or steam,) subsistence; where 
these happen to exist in vicinity, or can conveniently be 
brought to each other, there manufacturing establish- 
, ments may be advantageously erected. Wool can be pro- 
duced and woollens manufactured in every State in this 
Union. Cotton, although confined to a particular section, 
can be manufactured every where. Iron is found in 
rich abundance in most of the States, and all possess fa- 
cilities for manufacturing. Give encouragement and pro- 
tection to manufactures, and you will assuredly cause 
them to spread every where. Adopt in its fullest extent 
what is so often called the American system, and you 
will not have to complain that manufactures are confined 
to New England, New York, or Pennsylvania. 

The best evidence of the correctness of the protective 
policy is derived from the success which has attended it 
wherever it has been fairly and fully in operation. But 
the gentleman from Tennessee seems to think that be- 
cause European nations have adopted a protective policy, 
the efforts of the friends of American industry are to 
engraft on this country what he terms “the European 
system,” a system toraise up “ capitalists.” Sir, we have 
nothing to do with “European systems;” ours is the 
American system, for the protection of American indus- 
try and labor against foreign rivals, and can be sup- 
ported by arguments not drawn from European policy ; 
arguments conclusive on the subject can be adduced 
from the very nature of our country, our institutions, 
the character of our citizens, and from the dictates of 
self-preservation, We cannot now be mistaken, for what 
was once argument is now our happy experience. 

The gentleman ingeniously urged as an objection to 
our protective policy, that it tended to produce capital- 
ists, which is the European system; “that the capital- 
ists or bankers of Europe controlled the Governments 
there.” The protective policy in all countries ought to 
extend to the great leading interests, viz: manufactures, 
agriculture, and commerce. The gentleman is willing 
to admit that European capitalists have not been pro- 
duced by the protection afforded to manufactures; we 
must then look for them under the protection given to 
agriculture, or to commerce. It will not be pretended 
that farmers. were converted into capitalists by the 
protection of their labor and produce; this is too clear 
to admit of a doubt. The argument, then, of the gen- 
tleman can only be applied to the protection given to 
commerce. This has produced capitalists every where ; 
the protection of commercial pursuits has caused men 
suddenly to amass wealth and capital, not only in 
Europe, but also in the United States. Commerce has 
enabled a few men in Europe to acquire immense for- 
tunes, who, in the opinion of the gentleman, are able 
to control the Governments. Now, sir, must protec- 
tion of commerce be abandoned to prevent capitalists 
from springing up? Capital will always fow into 
channels which are protected ; your stars and your stripes 


insured protection to the commercial capital; under thi 
policy the mercantile system has become powerful; we 
have been dazzled by the appearance of wealth, and an 
immense carrying trade, and have neglected the more 
substantial basis of national wealth, agriculture, and 
manufactures, Give equal and adequate protection to 
these great interests. and you will melt down the mass 
of capital which has accumulated with those engaged 
in foreign commerce, who have abstracted so. largely 
from the labor of others ta enrich themselves; and thus 
you will diffuse wealth through the whole country, 
There will never then be the same inequality as that 
which existed before the late war, when the whole 
capital of the country was in the possession or under 
the control of comparatively a few merchants, who 
could elevate or depress public credit at their pleasure 
to suit their profit. The true policy now is, to raise the 
country above its foreign commercial connexions, add to 
its wealth from its own internal resources, and give 
property a distribution among the Jaboring classes, pro- 
tect them in their employments, and give encourage- 
ment to their enterprise, iabor, and skill; and thus pre- 
vent the accumulation in the hands of a few merchants 
on the sea-board. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] calls the 
protective system a stimulus to individual accumulation 
and inequality. This system, as applied to manufactures, 
has never produced capitalists in any country, certainly 
not in this. This tendency or wish to accumulate, of 
which he complains, will always exist ; it is inseparable 
from our natures; you cannot divest men of it, no legis- 
lation will eradicate it,, The gentleman thinks that the 
protective poliey pecnliariy aids this disposition. Suppose 
it does! what have wetofear? The apprehensions of the 
gentleman, if even well founded, arise from his viewing 
the subject as connected with European, monarchial, 
and aristocratic institutions and policy, and not with 
American. We have no rights of primogeniture which 
give to one the accumalation of years, but we have our 
statutes of distribution ; fortunes are amassed and dis- 
persed, gains are distributed, the process of accumula- 
tion and distribution is going on every moment. 

Tt is the American, not the European system for which 
I contend. Let us look at home. In that year of abun- 
dance (1824) to which the gentleman has alluded, in 
which he says the oppression complained of was “one of 
abundance—of cheapness of subsistence,” the great and 
true cause of complaint was the want of employment 
—the want of. purchasers. In those miscalled cheap 
times, it was more difficult for the poor and industrious 
laborer to obtain the means of living than it is now. If 
it were the abundance of subsistence which produced 
at that time the distress in that part of the country in 
which I reside, why do we not hear of complaints at the 
present time? There is no scarcity. That year of abun- 
dance, the gentleman says, was 4 year of felicity, and 
ought not to have produced complaint. If the argu- 
ment be good which he derives from that “year of 
abundance” of the staple productions of our part of the 
country, and his conclusion just, so must also be the 
argument and the conclusion derived from the abur- 
dance of the staple productions of any other portion of 
the country. Therefore, the distress complained of in 
South Carolina must be owing to the abundance of her 
staple commodity, and not to the operation of the pro- 
tective policy. The gentleman further observed, that 
in 1824 the low prices were produced by the revival of 
trade; other gentlemen think that the revival of trade 
causes high prices. According to the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. [Campretenc,] the revival of trade in- 
creased the price of iron from nine pounds in 1813, to 
thirteen pounds in 1814, and to fourteen pounds in 1815. 
See Mr. Campretenc’s Review of Tarif] This ire- 
vival of trade furnishes a very convenient argument; it 
makes articles cheaper, or enhances the price, justas gen, 
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men may choose to.apply it. The gentleman. insists 
ao it, eas aider these IEY prices thus produced that 
capitalists sought legislative proteetion to raise prices 
andinerease their profits. Sir, the gentleman labors under 
a mistake ; capitalists were not the only individuals con- 
cerned in manufactories, There are but few of them, 
eompared with the great mass of manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and laborers, from whom the applications for 
protection proceeded. It was not to gratify the capi- 


taliats that the Government adopted the protective poli-: 


ey, but to render the country independent of foreign 
manufacturers, snd to enable our own laborers and work- 
ing class to sustain themselves, 

‘If we would take a candid view of the operation of 
the protective system, not only in Europe, but in our 
own cotmtry, under our own short but instructive expe- 
rience, we may be assured it will accomplish every thing 
for which its most sanguine advocates have contended, 
and will utterly disappoint its opponents. Wherever 
this policy bas been fairly in operation, it has triumphed 
over allopposition, and signally refuted every argument 
vigorously urged against it by ingenious, strenuous, and 
irreconeilable foes. Sir, I fear the victory so advanta- 
geous to the country, but humiliating and mortifying to 
the pride of opinion and intellects of some gentlemen, 
will but confirm them in the atitude of perpetual re- 
sistance. I bad hoped that, after a series of years and 
daily experience, before which argument after argument 
formerly. urged against the system has been successively 
destroyed, that opposition would have ceased, and given 
place to a general acquiescence in a policy calculated to 
promote more rapidly our march to the high destiny to 
which, under Providence, this nation seems appointed. 
But this is not the case; arguments of the opposition 
have melted away—have vanished before the blaze of 
truth; but like the changing hues of the ever variable 
and fleeting cloud, are succeeded by others equally un- 
substantial. What were the arguments formerly used? 
It is worth our while to look back at them. Unconsti- 
tutionality of the system—its demoralizing tendeucy— 
taxing the many for the benefit of the few—destroy agri- 
culture—ruin commerce—impair the revenues by di- 
minishing importations, and render direct taxation neces- 
sary—retard, if not prevent, the payment of the national 
debt, What has become of all these arguments? What 
force or weight bave they now? When urged originally, 
they had much plausibility. Have they been realized? 
have they been verified or falsified! Merely to men- 
tion them suggests a sufficient answer. I would not 
draw them from the oblivion to which time and expe- 
tience have consigned them, nor would I disturb their 
repose, in order to examine them minutely in detail, but 
merely to contrast them with the present state of the 
country and public opinion, Take them in succession. 
First, the argument of wnconstitutionality, this has been 
settled by the deliberate judgment and good sense of 
the people, and, indeed, has been abandoned by many 
who oppose the protective policy. Injurious to the 
morals, Sir, the tone of moral feeling has not been im- 
paired by this cause. The charge was easily made, but 
its refutation is obvious, if we but look abroad upon the 
community, and survey the condition of society. Visit 
the manufacturing towns and districts, and you will no 
where meet with a more beautiful moral spectacle than 
they present, particularly on the Sabbath day. I might 
almost say that they are characterized by the regularity 
of life, and correctness of deportment. of the people; 
they abound in churches, Sabbath schools, and numerous 
otber institutions, established and supported by the 
people for the instruction of the young and the ignorant 
in religion, and for the preservation of sound morals. 
Fithere be any difference, it is in favor of those portions 
of our country in which manufactories are most numer- 
ous, and where this much abused “system” is most 
fully in operation. 


As to the immoral practice of smuggling, much less of 
this takes place than is alleged, and, whatever. does 
occur, it is not among our own citizens and merchants-— 
they have too high a sense of their own honor, and toe 
much regard for the laws of their country; butis prae- 
tised by lawless foreigners and enemies of American 
policy, Taxing the many for the benefit of the few, This 
argument, I believe, is now abandoned, or forgotten; it 
never was Verified; but, according to the present doc- 
trine, this system which is now supported by the majo- 
rity is oppressive on the few. The argument is .now 
reversed by our opponents; and it is now urged that 
the few are taxed for the benefit of the many. . 

“ Destroy agriculture” This argument was intended 
for the farmers, to excite their fears, and it had an influ- 
ence upon many; but now they are ready to. certify and 
bear testimony to the benefits of this system. “ Ruin 
commerce.” Commerce has outlived the argument. Look 
at our desks, which are burdened with statistical tables 
from the Treasury Department, showing the extent and 
flourishing condition of our commerce,- “ Diminish im- 
ports, and render direct taxation necessary.” Instead of 
this, the reverse is true. Our. revenue has greatly in- 
creased. The establishment of various extensive manu- 
factories hag promoted the consumption of a greater 
amount of foreign articles not produced in our country. 
The treasury has been enriched, and the national debt 
may be considered as paid. The protective policy was 
established in 1824, and in eight years from that period, 
and under its operation, the public debt is reduced to so 
small an amount as to be considered as extinguished. 
The opponents of this policy are disarmed. at has 
become of their prophecies? The greatest difficulty now 
arises from the fact that the national debt is. paid, and 
this is urged as a reason why the policy should be aban- 
doned. Truly, the gentlemen are ingenious. They one 
day tell us you will diminish the revenue; the next, you 
will inereage the revenue, and cause a surplus in the 
treasury. One day we are told you will prevent. or 
retard the payment of the national debt; the next, 
the national debt is paid, and, therefore, we must 
abandon a system which has been so productive and 
beneficial. The public debt, under the operation of a 
wise system of policy, adopted at an early period of 
our Government, has under successive administrations 
been so reduced, that, during the present administra- 
tion, or early in the next, the remnant will be paid ; 
thus, all fears that the protective system would interfere 
with this event are dispelled. In anticipation of this 
event, we are called upon to provide a reduction of the 
revenue, l 

By what process this reduction of the revenue is to 
be effected, is now the question. We find ourselves in a 
dilemma, into which we have been brought by the un- 
exampled prosperity of our country, under thé oppres- 
sive, unconstitutional, demoralizing, commerce-ruining, 
and revenue-destroying protective system; and all this, 
notwithstanding the powerful harangues and prophetic 
speeches against it. Yes, we shall have more revenue 
than we want. Then let it be reduced, but let us keep 
an eye to the condition of the country. Reduce, but 
not so as to encourage foreign labor, and sustain. Bri- 
tish paupers; reduce, but not by measures caleula- 
ted to supplant home industry and destroy Ameri- 
ean labor, impair the value of our own property, 
and reduce us to a dependence on British manufac- 
turers. : ' 

A repeal, an abandonment of the system, is demanded 
by some gentlemen. What is to be gained by an aban- 
donment? Will it diminish the number of paupers, or the 
number of persons now out of employment? No, sir, it 
will add to the paupers, by diminishing the employment of 
our citizens, Will you, by the repeal, bring one individu: 
al from the ranks of idleness and poverty, and place 
him among the useful and comfortable? Will you clothe 
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This 
al, if adopted, will compel thousands of the mecha- 
i manufacturers, and laborers in Pennsylvania, New 
York, New England, and elsewhere, to change their 
Seéupations and turn to.raising grain; from being con- 
sumers of breadstufis, they must become producers. 
‘What then will become of the fine grain-growing coun- 
try in Virginia, Maryland, and the Middle States? Flour 
and produce will glut every market, and sales will be 
forced at ruinous prices, and general distress visit the 
farmers. The severest period of our distress was when 
flour was at one dollar and fifty cents per barrel, and 
wheat, in Ohio, at twenty-five cents per bushel. The 

oor, then, suffered more, because without employment ; 
ut salary-men and place-men were the gainers, because 
of the reduced price of subsistence. 

The Southern planters of cotton complain of the pro- 
tective system, because their business, they say, is un- 
profitable. _ Their own injudicious system is the true 
cause of their difficulties. Why do they continue among 
themselves a ruinous competition in the cotton business? 
In my part of the country, a farmer would be thought 
very unwise to keep his whole farm under the cultiva- 
tion of a losing erop. To guard against loss, and insure 
profit, he will manure his soil, cultivate various pro- 

uctions, change his crops, improve his mode of cultiva- 
tion or his mode of life, and practise more rigid econo- 
my. In my humble opinion, the wealth of every extend- 
a community, or nation, depends upon the variety of 
its occupations, the diversity of its productions, and the 
division of labor. If we were all farmers, all merchants, 
or all cotton planters, we would be all poor, and with- 
out enterprise. Varied occupation, diversified and sub- 
divided modes of production, prevent ruinous and im- 
poverishing competition, create and multiply reciprocal 
consumers. But, say the gentlemen, slave labor cannot 
pe changed, I would ask, can it not be better employed, 
and more profitably applied, than in growing and chea- 
pening cotton, and pushing the production beyond de- 
mand? Misapplied or badly applied slave labor will be 
like misapplied or badly applied labor of any other class 
of individuals—unproductive, and, if persevered in, 
will be ruinous. This is the true cause of Southern dis- 
tress. The planters have pushed the growth of cotton 
to an extreme. This one object has engrossed their 
chief attention and labor, The competition thus excited 
among themselves has proved injurious to their own 
interests, The argument drawn from this fact has never 
been satisfactorily answered, and is not attempted. 
"Those who advocate a change in our policy urge iton 
another ground—that of compromise and concession. 
The Union itself, we are told, was the result of compro- 
mise, and formed on the principle of mutual ‘concession. 
This is true, sir, and we have gotten a Government or 
constitution the most admirable in the world. But, let 
me ask, what was the nature of the compromise? What 
kind of concessions were made? It was a compromise 
of political power, concessions of political rights, not of 
the means of subsistence, not of the right to. protect the 
national industry and labor. | Who gained most by that 
compromise? Who yielded? The South gained political 
power. and security, which gave them an ascendane 
and control in the Government. The Northern an 
Middle States yielded then : these are again called upon, 
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with the Western States, to compromise ; but the con- 
cessions. now asked are of a character different’ from 
those made at the adoption of the constitution. “We are 
called upon to compromise our subsistence, to sacrifice 
the laborers of our country, while no corresponding 


`| benefit is conferred upon, us, and none even upon those 


who mnake the demand. It is unreasonable. What, sir! 
withdraw subsistence from millions of our citizens, and 
give it to the people of other parts of the world !—bring 
this whole nation to submit to foreign regulations and 
manufacturers |—to tie wp the hands of the mechanics, 
the manufacturers, and the whole laboring class of our 
own country, and cast them bound at the merey of 
British capitalists! I can never agree to a compromise 
fraught with such’ results, and make my country once 
more tributary to a foreign Government. Break down 
the industry of our country, and you will necessarily 
promote a greater consumption of British goods; and, in 
that case, will you not, in the same degree, aid the Bri- 
tish Government? Will you not assist the manufacturers 
in the payment of the excise? Will you not give employ- 
ment to their laborers and increase their income? Will 
you not stimulate the industry and diminish the poor 
rates of Great Britain? Will you not add to the revenue 
of the Janded proprietors, who constitute the aristocracy 
of that country? Will you not increase the value of 
their estates, whether consisting of coal mines, iron 
mines, sheep farms, or of any other description? And will 
you not, in this way, contribute to sustain the whole 
fabric of the British Government, composed of its King, 
Lords, Commons, soldiers, and paupers? This South 
Carolina policy would take the bread from the mouths of 
the poor men of our country, and send it to feed the half- 
starved, overworked operatives of Great Britain. 

The concession demanded by some would not benefit 
the South. The tariff is not the cause of the low price 
of cotton: to repeal it would bring them no relief; nor 
would the excitement for which it is made the pretext 
be allayed. Concession will meet with disappoint- 
ment, and encourage greater demands. I believe that 
those individuals who have been the most active in keep- 
ing up the excitement would be among the first to resist 
compromise. Sir, look at the speeches of Governor 
Hamilton, and other proceedings in South Carolina: 
they all breathe the spirit of resistance. At a public 
meeting in Charleston, the following resolution was re- 
ceived with cheers, and unanimously adopted: “ Resol- 
“ ved, That it is the firm belief and conviction of this 
“ association, that no modification of the tariff will be 
“ satisfactory to the people of South Carolina that does 
“ not involve an ultimate abandonment of the principle 
“of protection.” No compromise will. satisfy them. 
Carry it to the extent of the wishes of some in this House; 
afflict three-fourths of this nation with distress and embar- 
rassment, with the hope that the other fourth may be be- 
nefited, and you will fail in administering the relief, and 
in allaying the excitement. Those who have been the 
loudest in preaching up this unholy crusade against the 
General Government, take alarm at the whisper of a 
compromise, and are the first to declare their determi- 
nation against any such measure. Listen to the lan- 
guage of Governor Hamilton. He says: “They (the 
“ Jackson party, influenced by the threatening attitude 
“of the State) began to bid for conciliation. A willing- 
“ness had been declared in a high quarter to fix the 
“tariff at an ad valorem duty of twenty-five per.cent, 
“This was something gained in that quarter, but, having 
“beaten them down to that we must not rest satisfied; 
“that was yet too high for justice—almost fifteen per 
“ cent. too high: we must bring them down.to. justice.” 
No compromise will soothe these troubled spirits, Ele- 
ments of revolution exist in every Government; -in the 
very best, these elements may be excited and agitated 
by designing or mistaken men, whose mortified ambition 
may urge them to extremes. Judging from what I have 
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seen in the publications of the day, I believe there are 
some individuals in the South who are determined to 
drive the excitement in that quarter to an extremity, 
and to bring our Union into jeopardy. They reject all 
idea of compromise; they demand a total and unquali- 
fied abandonment of principle. Yes, sir, we are called 
upon to surrender that which is alone valuable in this 
Union—the principle of protection. Believing this to 
be ajust, wise, and necessary principle, I am not dis- 

sed to abandon it, even to appease the angry spirit of 
South Carolina. The State to which I belong will never 
agreoto relinquish this protective policy, firmly convine- 
ed of its vital importance to her welfare, and that of the 
whole country. Gentlemen may go on and excite the 


storm before which the “occupant of that chair [the 
SPEAKER'S] shall quail,” as was said on another occasion; 
the clouds may darken, and grow thicker and blacker in. 
the Southern horizon; Pennsylvania can meet the storm 
and breast it; she will not be driven from her purpose ; 
she will not “ quail before the storm :” youmightas well 
expect her steadfast mountains to tremble beneath the 
lightnings which flash around their summits, Should 
the threatened storm burst upon us, our country can 
meet it, and resist it successfully; and when it shall 
have passed away, when its force shall be spent, when 
the angry elements shall disperse, and the political 
atmosphere be purified, then will the glorious sun of 
our Union shine forth with renewed splendor. 
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TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—First Session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


To both Houses of Congress, at the commencement of 
the first session of the twenty-second Congress. 


Fdlow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 


, Seas with a country productive of every material forship: 
building; and every commodity for gainful commerce, 
and filled with a population active, intelligent, well in=. 
formed, and fearless of danger. These advantages are 
not. neglected; and an impulse has lately been given: 
to commercial enterprise, which fills our ship-yards with 
new constructions, encourages all the arts and branches: 


The representation of the people has been renewed | of industry connected with them, crowds the wharves 
for the twenty-second time since the constitution they | of our cities with vessels, and covers the most distant 


formed has been in force. 


lave made their annual communications of the state of 
the nation to its representatives. Generally, these com- 
munications have been of the most gratifying nature, 
testifying an advance in all the improvements of social, 
and all the sccuritics of politieal life. But frequently, 
and justly, as you have been called on to be gratefal for 
the bounties of Providence, at few periods have they 
been more abundantly or extensively bestowed than at 
the present—rarely, if ever, have we had greater reason 
to congratulate each other on the continued and increas- 
ing prosperity of our beloved country. 

Agriculture, the first and most important occupation 
of man, has compensated the labors of the husbandman 
with plentiful crops of all the varied products of our ex- 
tensive country. Manufactures have been established, 
in which the funds of the capitalist find a profitable in- 
vestment, and which give employment and subsistence 
toanumerous and increasing body of industrious and 
dexterous mechanics. The laborer isrewarded by high 
wages, in the construction of works of internal im- 
provement, which are extending with unprecedented 
rapidity. Science is steadily penetrating the recesses 
of nature, and disclosing her secrets, while the ingenu- 
ity of free minds is subjecting the elements to the pow- 
erof man, and making each new conquest auxiliary to 
his comfort. By our mails, whose speed is regularly 
increased, and whose routes are every year extended, 
the communication of public intelligence and private 
business is rendered frequent and safo—the intercourse 
hetween distant cities, which it formerly required weeks 
toaccomplish, is now effected in a few days—and, in 

| the construction of railroads, and the application of- 

steam power, we have a reasonable prospect that the 

extreme parts of our country will be so much approxi- 

mated, and those most isolated by the obstacles of na- 

ture rendered so accessible, as to remove an apprehen- 

sion, sometimes entertained, that the great extent of the 
nion would endanger its permanent existence. 

If from the satisfactory view of our agriculture, man- 

wactures, and internal improvements, we turn. to the 


| 


state of our navigation and. trade with foreign nations, |. 


and between the States, we shall scarcely find less cause 

for gratulation. A beneficent Providence has provided 

for their exercise and encouragement, an extensive 

coast indented by capacious bays, noble rivers, inland 
Vol. VUT—a 
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For near half a century the | seas with our canvas. 
Chief Magistrates who have been successively chosen, | 


Let us be grateful for these blessings to the beneficent, l 


; Being who has conferred them, and who suffers us to: 
| indulge a reasonable hope of their continuance and ex- 


tension, while we neglect not the means by which they. 
may be preserved. If we may dare to judge of His 
future designs by the manner in which His past favors. 
have been bestowed, He has made eur national prosper- 
ity to depend on, the preservation of our liberties—our, . 
national force on our Federal Union—and our individ- 
ual happiness on the maintenance of our, State.rights | 
and wise institutions. If we are prosperous at home, 
and respected broad, it is because we are free, united, . 
industrious, and obedient to the laws. While we con- 
tinue so, we shall, by the blessing of Heaven, go on in 
the happy career we have begun, and which has brought , 
us, in the short period of our political existence, from a 
population of three to thirteen millions—from thirteen, ` 
separate colonies. to twenty-four United States—from 
weakness to strength—from a rank scarcely marked in 
the scale of nations to a high place in their respect. 

This last advantage is one that has resulted, in a great 
degree, from the principles which have guided our in- 
tercourse with foreign Powers since we have assumed 
an equal station among them; and hence the annual 
account which the Executive renders to the country, of 
the manner in which that branch of his duties has been 
fulfilled, proves instructive and salutary. 

The pacific and wise policy of our Government kept 
us in a state of neutrality during the wars that have, at 
different periods since our political existence, been car- 
ried on by other Powers; but this policy, while it gave 
activity and extent to our commerce; exposed it in the 
same proportion to injuries from the belligerent nations. 
Hence have arisen claims of indemnity for those injuries. 
England, France, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, . 
Naples, and lately Portugal, had all, in a:greater or less 
degree, infringed our neutral rights. . Demands for re- 
paration were made upon all. They have had in all, 
and continue to have in some cases, a leading influence... 
on the nature of our relations with the Powers on whom | 
they were made. . sre fone 

Of the claims upon England it is unnecessary to speak, 
further than to say that the state of things to which their 
prosecution and denial gave rise, has been. succeeded by 
arrangements, productive of mutual good feeling and 
amicable relations between the two countrics, which it iz 
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hoped will not be interrupted. One of these arrange- 
ments is that relating to the colonial trade, which was 
communicated to Congress at the last session; and, al- 
though the short period during which it has been in force 
will not enable me to form an accurate judgment of its 
operation, there is every reason to believe that it will 
prove highly beneficial, The trade thereby authorized 
has employed, to the 30th September last, upwards of 
30,000 tons of American, and 15,000 tons of foreign ship- 
ping in the outward voyages; and, in the inward, nearly 
an equal amount of American, and 20,000. only of foreign 
tonnage. Advantages, too, have resulted to our agricul- 
tural interests from the state of the trade between Canada 
and our territories and States bordering on the St. 
Lawrence and the lakes, which may prove more than 
equivalent to the loss sustained by the discrimination made 
io favor the trade of the Northern colonies with the West 
Indies, i - 

After our transition from the state of colonies to that of 
an independent nation, many points were found necessary 
to be settled between us and Great Britain. Among them 
was. the demarcation of boundaries, not described with 
sufficient precision in the treaty of peace. Some of the 
lines that divide the States and territories of the United 
States from the British provinces, have been definitively 
fixed: That, however, which separates us from the pro- 
vinces of Canada and New Brunswick to the North and 
the Bast, was still indispute when I eame into office. But 
J fout arrangements made for its settlement, over which 
I had no control. The commissioners who had been ap- 

ointed under the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, 
avig been unable’ to agree, a convention was made with 
Great Britain by my immediate predecessor in office, with 
the adviee and consent of the Senate, by which it was 
agreed “that the points of difference which have arisen 
in the settlement of the boundary line between the Ame- 
rican and British dominions, as described in the fifth 
article of the treaty of Ghent, shall be referred, as therein 
rovided, to some friendly sovereign or State, who shall 
be invited to investigate, and make a decision upon. such 
ints of difference ,” and the King of the Netherlands 
aving, by the late President and his Britannic Majesty, 
been desigtiated as such friendly sovereign, it became my 
duty fo, carty, with good faith, the agreement, so made, 
into full effect. To this end I caused all the measures to 
be taken which were necessary to a full exposition of our 
case to the sovereign arbiter ; and nominated as minister 
plenipotentiary to his court, a distinguished citizen of the 
State most interested in the question, and who had been 
one of the agents previously employed for settling the 
‘controversy. On the 10th day of January last, his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Netherlands delivered to the pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States, and of Great Britain, 
his written opinion on the case referred to him. The 
apers: in. relation: to the subject will be communicated, 
by a special message, to the proper branch of the Go- 
vernment, with the perfect confidence that its wisdom 
will adopt such measures as will secure an amicable settle- 
ment of the. controversy, without infringing any constitu- 

tional-right of the States immediately interested, 

Ft affords me satisfaction to inform you that suggestions, 
madé by my direction to the chargé affaires of his Bri- 
tannie Majesty to this Government, have had their desired 
effect i protlucing the: release of eertain American citi- 
zens who Were iraprisoned for setting up the authority of 
the State of Maitid.at‘a place in the disputed territory 
under thé detual jurisdiction of his Britannie Majesty. 
From this; and: the assurances I have received of the 
desixé of thé local authorities to avoid any cause of colli- 
sion, F lidve the best hopes that a good understanding will 
be kept up until it is confirmed by the final disposition of 
the. subject, 


Fhe anticable relations which now éubéist between the 


United States and Great Britain, the increasing intercourse 
between their citizens, and the rapid obliteration of un- 
friendly prejudices to which former events naturally gave 
rise, concurred to present this as a fit period for renewing 
our endeavors to provide against the recurrence of causes 
of irritation, which, in the event of war between Great 
Britain and any other Power, would inevitably endanger 
our peace, Animated by the sincerest desire to avoid 
such a state of things, and peacefully to secure, under all 
possible circumstances, the rights and honor of the coun- 
try, I have given such instructions to the minister lately 
sent to the court of London, as will evince that desire; 
and, if met by a correspondent disposition, which we 
cannot doubt, will put an end to causes of collisions, which, 
without advantage to either, tend to estrange from each 
other two. nations who have every motive to preserve, 
not only peace, but an intercourse of the most amicable 
nature. 

In my message. at the opening of the last session of 
Congress, I expressed a confident hope that the justice of 
our claims upon France, urged as they were with perse- 
verance and signal ability by our minister there, would 
finally be acknowledged. This hope has been realized. 
A treaty has been signed, which will immediately be laid 
before the Senate for its approbation; and which, con- 
taining stipulations that require legislative acts, must have 
the concurrence of both Houses before it can be carried 
into effect. By it, the French Government engage to 


! pay a sum which, if not quite equal to that which may be 


found due to our citizens, will yet, it is believed, under all 
circumstances, be deemed satisfactory by those interested. 
The offer of a gross sum, instead of the satisfaction of 
each individual. claim, was accepted, because the only 
alternatives were á rigorous exaction of the whole amount 
stated to be due on each claim, which might, in some in- 
stances, be exaggerated by design, in others overrated 
through error, and which, therefore, it would have been 
both ungracious and’ unjust to have insisted on, or a set- 
tlement by a mixed commission, to which the French 
negotiators were very averse, and which experience in 
other cases has shown to be dilatory, and often wholly 
inadequate to the end. A comparatively small sum is 
stipulated on our part, to go to the extinction of all claims 
by-French citizens on our Government ; and a reduetion of 
duties on our cotton and their wines has been agreed on, 
as a consideration for the renunciation of an important 
claim for commercial privileges, under the construction 
they gave to the treaty for the cession of Louisiana. 
Should this treaty receive the proper sanction, a source 
of irritation will. be stopped, that has, for so many years, 
in some degree alienated from each other two nations who, 
from interest.as well as the remembrance of early asso- 
ciations, ought to cherish the most friendly relations—an 
encouragement will be given for perseverance in the 
demands of justice, by this new proof, that, if steadily 
pursued, they will be listened to—and admonition will be 
offered to those Powers; if any, which may be inclined to 
evade them, that they will never be abandoned. Above 
all, a just confidence: will be inspired in our fellow citi- 
zens, that their Government will exert all the powers with 
which they have invested it, in support of their just claims 
upon foreign nations; at the same time that the frank ae- 
knowledgment and provision for the payment of those 
which were addressed tó our equity, although unsupport- 
ed by legal proof, affords a practical illustration of our 
subinissioti to the divine rule of doing to others what we 
desire they should do unto us; l ea 
Sweden stid Denmark having made compensation for 
the irregularities committed by their vessels, or it’ their 
ports, to the perfect satisfaction of the parties éouterned, 
and having renewed the treaties of commerce entered into 
with ‘them, our political and commercial relations with 


those Powers contitine to Be on the most friendly footing. 
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With Spain, our differences up tothe 22d of February, 
1819, were settled by the treaty of Washington of that 
date; but, at a subsequent period, our commerce with 
the States formerly colonies of Spain, on the continent 
of America, was annoyed and frequently interrupted by 
her public and private armed ships. They captured. 


many of our vessels prosecuting alawful commerce,and | 


sold them and theircargoes;.and at.one time, to our de- 
mands for restoration and indemnity, opposed the alle- 
gation, that they were taken in the violation of a block- 
ade.of all the ports of those States. This blockadewas 
declaratory only, and the inadequacy of the force to 
maintain it was so manifest, that this allegation was va- 
tiedto a charge of trade in contraband. of war. This, in 
its turn, was also found untenable; and the minister 
whom I sent with instructions to press for the reparation 
that was due to our injured fellow-citizens, has transmit- 
tedan answer to his demand, by which the captures are 
declared to have been legal, and are justified because 
the independence of the States. of America never having 


heen acknowledged by Spain, she had a right to prohibit. 


trade with them under her old coloniallaws. This ground 


of defence was contradictory, not only to those which | 
| shown by an actual reduction in the duty on rice, the 


had been formerly alleged, but to the uniform practice 
and established laws of nations; and had been abandoned 
by Spain herself in the convention which granted indem- 
nity to British subjects for captures made at the same 


time, under the same circumstances, and for the same 


allegations with those of which we complain. 
I however indulge the hope that further reflection will 


lead to other views, and feel confident that when his 
Catholic Majesty shall be convinced of the justice of the 


claim, his desire to preserve friendly relations between 
the two countries, which it is my earnest endeavor to 
maintain, will induce him to accede to our demand. I 


have therefore despatched a special messenger with in-. 


structions to our minister to bring the case once more 
to his. consideration; to the end that if, which I cannot 
bring myself to believe, the same decision, that cannot 
but be deemed an unfriendly denial of justice, should 
he persisted in, the matter may, before your adjourn- 
ment, be laid before you, the constitutional judges of 
what is proper to be done when negotiation for redress 
ofinjury fails. 

The conclusion of a treaty for indemnity with France 
seemed to present a favorable opportunity to renew 
ou claims of a similar nature on other Powers, and 
particularly in the case of those upon Naples, more es- 
pecially as, in the course of former negotiations with 
that Power, our failure to induce France to render us 
justice was used as an argument against us. The desires 
ofthe merchants who were the principal sufferers, have 
therefore been acceded te, and a mission has been insti- 
tuted for the special purpose of obtaining for them a re- 
pation already too long delayed. This measure having 

een resolved on, it was putin execution without wait- 
ing for the meeting of Congress, because the state of 
Europe created an apprehension of events that might 

‘ave rendered our application ineffectual. 

i Our demands upon the Government of the Two Sici- 
lies'áre of a peculiar nature. The injuries on which 
they are founded are not denied, nor are the atrocity 
and perfidy under which those injuries were perpetra- 
ted attempted to be extenuated. The sole ground on 
which indemnity has been refused is the alleged ilie- 
ality of the tenure by which the monarch who made 
the:seizures held his crown. ‘This defence, always 
unfounded in any principle of the law of nations—now 
universally abandoned, even by those Powers upon 
whom the responsibility for acts of past rulers bore the 
most heavily, will unquestionably be given up by his 
Sicilian Majesty, whose counsels will receive an impulse 
fom that high sense of honor and regard to justice 
which are said to characterize him; and I feel the fullest 
oufidence that the talents of the citizen commissioned 


for that purpose will place before him the just claims of 
our injured citizens in such a light as will enable me, 
before your adjournment, to announce that they have 
been adjusted and secured. Precise instructions, to the: 
effect of bringing the negotiation to a speedy issue, 
have been given, and will be obeyed. ` Í 


In the late blockade of Ferceira, some of the Portu- 


guese fleet captured several.of our vessels, and commit- 
ted other excesses, for which reparation was demanded ; 
and I was on the point of despatching an armed force, 
to prevent any recurrence of a similar violence, and 
protect our citizens in the prosecution of their lawful 
commerce, when official assurances, on which I relied, 
made the sailing of the ships unnecessary.. Since that 
period, frequent promises have been:made that full in- 


demnity shall be given for the injuries inflicted and the 


losses sustained. In the performance, there has been 
some, perhaps unavoidable, delay ; but I have the fullest 


confidence that my carnest desire that this business may 
at once be closed, which our minister has been instruct- 
ed strongly to express, will very soon be gratified. I 


have the better ground for this hope, from the evidence 


of a friendly disposition which that Government has 


produce of our Southern States, authorizing the antici- ' 
pation that this important article of our export will soon 
be admitted on the same footing with that produced by 
the most favored nation. i : 

With the other Powers of Europe, we have fortunately 
had no cause of discussions for the redress of injuries. 
With the Empire of the Russias, our political connexion 
is of the most friendly, and our commercial of the most 
liberal kind. We enjoy the advantages of navigation and 
trade, given to the most favored nation ; but it has not 
yet suited their policy, or perhaps has not been found 
convenient from other considerations, to give stability 
and reciprocity to those privileges, by a commercial 
treaty. The ill health of the minister last year charged 
with making a proposition for that arrangement, did not 
permit him to remain at St. Petersburg ; and the atten- 
tion of that Government, during the whole of.the period 
since his departure,having been occupied by the warin 
which it was engaged, we have been assuted that no- 
thing could have been effected by his presence. Amin- 
ister will soon be nominated, as well to effect this im- 
portant object, asto keep -up the relations of amity and 
good understanding of which we have received so many 
assurances and proofs from ‘his Imperial Mnjesty and 
the Emperor his predecessor. g . 

The treaty with Austria is opening to us an-importan 
trade.with the hereditary:dominions.of the Emperor, the 
value of which has been hitherto little known, and of 
course not sufficiently. appreciated. While our commerce 
finds an entrance into the South of Germany by means of 
this treaty, those we have formed with the Hanseatic 
towns and Prussia, and others now in negotiation, will 
open. that vast country to the enterprising spizit of our 
merchants on the North ; a country abounding in all the 
materials for a mutually beneficial commerce, filled with 
enlightencd and industrious inhabitants, holding an im- 
portant place in the politics of Europe, and to which we 
owe so many valuable citizens, he ratification of the 
treaty with the Porte was sent to be exchanged by the 
gentleman appointed our.chargé d'affaires-to that court. 

ome difficulties occurred on his arrival; but atithe date 
of his last official despatch, he supposed they had been 
obviated, and that there was every prospect.of the ex- 
change being speedily effected. 7 , 

This finishes the connected view I have thought itpro- 
per to give of our political and commercial relations in 
Europe. Every effortin my power will be continued to 
strengthen and extend thei bytreaties founded on prin- 
ciples of the most perfect reciprocity of interest, neither 
asking nor conceding any exċlusivé advantage, but libet- 
ating as far as lies in my power, the activity and industry 
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of our fellow-citizens from ‘the shackles which foreign re- 
strictions may impose. 

. To China and the East Indies, our commerce continues 
in its usual,extent,and with increased facilities, which the 
credit and capital of our merchants afford, by substituting 
bills for payment in specie. A daring outrage having 
been committed-in those seas by the plunder of one of our 
merchatitmen engaged in the pepper trade, at a port in 
Sumatra, and the piratical perpetrators belonging to tribes 
in such a: state of society that. the usual course of pro- 
-ceeding between civilized nations could not be pursued, I 
forthwith despatched a frigate with orders to require im- 
mediate satisfaction for the injury, and indemnity to the 

’ sufferers. 
` Few changes have taken place in our connexions with 
the independent States of America since my last commu- 
nication to Congress. The ratification of a commercial 
treaty with the United Republics of Mexico has been for 
aome time under deliberation in their Congress, but was 
still undecided at the date of our last despatches, The 
unhappy civil commotions that have prevailed. there, were 
undoubtedly the cause of the delay; but as the Govern- 
ment is now said to be tranquillized, we may hope soon 
to receive the ratification of their treaty, and an arrange- 
ient for the demarcation of the boundaries between us. 
In the mean time, an important trade has been opened, 
with mutual benefit, from St. Louis in the State of Missou- 
ri, by caravans, to the interior provinces of Mexico. This 
commerce is protected in its progress through the Indian 
countries by the troops of the United States, which have 
‘been permitted to escort the caravans beyond our bounda- 
ries to, the settled part of the Mexican territory. : 

~’ From Central America I have received assurances of the 
most friendly kind, and a gratifying application for our 
good offices to remove a supposed indisposition towards 
that Government in a neighboring State ; this application 
was immediately and successfully complied with. They 
gave us also the pleasing intelligence that differences 
which had prevailed in their internal affairs had been 
peaceably adjusted. Our treaty with this republic con- 
tinues to be faithfully observed, and promises a great and 
beneficial commerce between the two countries; a com- 
merce of the greatest importance, if the magnificent pro- 
ject of a ship canal through the dominions of that State, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, now in serious con- 
templation, shall be executed. 

I have great satisfaction in communicating the success 
which has attended the exertions of our minister in Co- 
lombia to procure a very considerable reduction of the du- 
ties on our flour in that republic. Indemnity, also, has 
been stipulated for injuries received by our merchants 

- from illegal seizures; and renewed assurances are given 
that the treaty between the two countries shall be faith- 
, fully observed, : 

Chili and Peru seem to be still threatened with civil 
commotions ; and, until they shall be settled, disorders 
may naturally be apprehended, requiring the constant pre- 
sence of a naval force in the Pacific Ocean, to protect our 
fisheries and guard our commerce. ` 

The disturbances that took place in the Empire of Bra- 
zil, previously to, and immediately consequent upon, the 
abdication of the late Emperor, necessarily suspended any 

effectual application for the redress of some past injuries 
‘suffered by our citizens from that Government, while they. 
have been the cause of others, in which‘all foreigners seem 
to have participated.. Instructions have been given to our 
minister there, to press: for indemnity due for losses oc- 
“casioned by these irregularities, and to take care that our 
fellow-citizens shall enjoy all the privileges stipulated in 
‘their favor, by the treaty lately made between the two 
“Powers; all which, the good intelligence that prevails be- 
s tween our minister at Rio Janerio and the regency gives 
-us the best reason to expect. ‘ 


I should have placed Buenos Ayres on the list of South 
American Powers, in respect to which nothing of import- 
ance affecting us was to be communicated, but for occur- 
rences which have lately taken place at the Falkland Isl- 
ands, in which the name of that republic bas been used 
to cover with a show of authority, acts injurious to our 
commerce, and to the property and liberty of our fellow- 
citizens. In the course of the present year, one of our 
vessels engaged in the pursuit of a trade which we have 
always enjoyed without molestation, has been .captured by 
a band acting, as they pretend, under the authority of the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, 1 have therefore given or- 
ders for the despatch of an armed vessel, to join our 
squadron in those seas, and aid in affording all lawful pro- 
tection to our trade which shall be necessary; and shall, 
without delay, send a-minister to inquire into the nature 
of the circumstances, and also of the claim, if any, that is 
set up by that Government to those islands. In the mean 
time, I submit the case to the consideration of Congress, 
to the end that they may clothe the Executive with such 
authority and means as they may deem necessary for pro- 
viding a force adequate to the complete protection of our 
fellow-citizens fishing and trading in those seas, 

This rapid sketch of our foreign relations, it is hoped, 
fellow-citizens, may be of some use in so much of your 
legislation as may bear on that important subject; while 
it affords to the country at large a source of high gratifica- 
tion in the contemplation of our political and commercial 
connexion with the rest of the world. At peace with all— 
having subjects. of future difference with few, and. those 
susceptible of easy adjustment—extending our commerce 


gradually on all sides, and on none by any but the most 


liberal and mutually beneficial means—we may, by the 
blessing of Providence, hope for all that national prosper- 


ity, which can be derived from an intercourse with foreign 
nations, guided by those eternal principles of justice and 


pre deter good will which are binding as well upon States 
as the individuals of whom they are composed. 

I have great satisfaction in making this statement of our 
affairs, because the course of our national policy enables 
me to do it without any indiscreet exposure of what, in 
other Governments, is usually concealed from the people. 
Having none but aà straight-forward open course to pursue, 
—guided by a single principle that will bear the strongest 
light—we have, happily, no political combinations to form, 
no alliances to entangle us, no complicated interest to con- 
sult; and in subjecting all we have done to the considera- 
tion of our citizens, and to the inspection of the world, we 
give no advantage to other nations, and lay ourselves open 
to no injury. 

It may not be improper to add, that, to preserve this 
state of things, and give confidence to the world in the in- 
tegrity of our designs, all our consular and diplomatic 
agents are strictly enjoined to examine well every cause of 
complaint preferred by our citizens; and, while they'urge 
with proper earnestness those that are well founded, to 
countenance rone that are unreasonable or unjust, and to 
enjoin on our merchants and navigators the strictest obe- 
dience to the laws of the countries to which they resort, 


and a course of conduct in their dealings that may sup- 


port the character of our-nation, and render us respected 
abroad, 

Connected with this subject, I must recommend a revi- 
sal of our consular laws. Defects and omissions have been 
discovered in ‘their operation, that ought to be remedied 
and supplied, For your further information on this sub- 
ject, I have directed a report to be made by the Secreta- 
ry of State, which I shall hereafter submit to your consid- 
eration. f 

The internal peace and security of our ‘confederated 
States is the next principal object of the General Govern- 
ment. - Time and experience have proved:that.the abode 
of the native Indian within their limits is dangerous to their 
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peace, and injurious to himself. In Senordante With my | lars; and the expenditures for all objects other than 


recommendation at a former session of Congress, an ap- 
propriation of halt a million of dollars was made to aid 
the voluntary removal of the various tribes beyond the 
limits of the States. Atthe last session I had the hap | 

iness to announce that the Chickasaws and Choctaws 
had accepted the generous offer of the Government, 
and agreed to remove beyond the Mississippi river, by 
which the whole of the State of Mississippi and the 
western part of Alabama will be freed from Indian oc- 
upancy, and opened to a civilized population. The 
treaties with these tribes are in a course of execution, 
and their removal, it is hoped, will be completed in the 
‘course of 1832. ; 

At the request of the authorities of Georgia, the regis- 
tration of Cherokee Indians for emigration has been 
resumed, and it is confidently expected that one-half, if 
nottwo-thirds of that tribe, will follow the wise example 
of their more westexly brethren. Those who profer re- 
maining at their present homes will hereafter be gov- 
erned by the laws of Georgia, as all her citizens are, 
and cease to be the objects of peculiar care on the part 
of the General Government. f 

During the present year, the attention of the Govern- 
ment has been particularly directed to those tribes in 

‘the powerful and growing State of Ohio, where consid- 

erable tracts of the finest lands were still occupied by 
the aboriginal proprietors. Treaties, either absolute or 
conditional, have been made, extinguishing the whole 
Indian title to the reservations in that State; and the 
time is not distant, it is hoped, when Ohio will be no 
longer embarrassed with Indian population. The same 
measure will be extended to Indiana, as soon as there 
is reason to anticipate success. 

It is confidently believed that perseverance for a few 
years in the present policy of the Government will ex- 
tinguish the Indian title to all lands lying within the 


States composing our Federal Union, and remove be- 
yond their limits every Indian who is not willing to 
submit to their laws. Thus will all conflicting claims 
to jurisdiction between the States and the Indian tribes 
be put to rest. Itis pleasing to reflect, that results so ben- 
eficial, not only to the States immediately concerned, 
but to the harmony of the Union, will have been accom- 
plished, by measures equally advantageous to the In- 
dians. What the native savages become when sur- 
rounded by a dense population, and by mixing with the 
whites, may be seen in the miserable remnants of a few 
Eastern tribes, deprived of political and civil rights, 
forbidden to make contracts, and subjected to guardians, 
dragging out a wretched existence, without excitement, 
without hope, and almost without thought. 

But the removal of the Indians beyond the limits and 
jurisdiction of the States does not place them beyond 
the reach of philanthropic aid and christian instruction. 
On the contrary, those whom philanthropy or religion 
may induce to live among them in their new abode, 
will be more free in the exercise of their benevolent 
functions, than if they had remained within the limits 
of the states, embarrassed by their internal regulations 
Now subject to no control but the superintending agen- 

“ey of the General Government, exercised with the sole 
‘view of preserving peace, they may proceed unmolest- 
ed in the interesting experiment of gradually advancing 
a community of American Indians, from barbarism to 
the habits and enjoyment of civilized life. 

Among the happiest effects of the improved relations 
of our republic, has been an increase of trade, producing 
a corresponding inerease of revenue, beyond the most 
sanguine anticipations of the Treasury Department. 

The state of the poblic finances will be fully shown 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in the report which 
he will presently lay before you. I will here, however, 
congratulate you upon their prosperous condition. The 

‘revenue received in the present year will not fall short 
of twenty-seven million seven hundred thousand dol-! 


the public debt will net exceed fourteen million seven 
hundred thousand. The payment on account of the 
principal and interest of the debt, during the year, will 
exceed sixteen millions and a half of dollars: a greater 
sum than has been applied to that object, out of tha 
revenue, in any year since the enlargement of the sink- 
ing fund, except the two years following immediately 
thereafter. The amount which will have been applied 
to the public debt from the 4th of March, 1829, to the 
Ist of January next; which is less than three ycars since 
the administration has been placed in my hands, will 
exceed forty millions of dollars. 

From the large importations of the present year, it 
may be safely estimated that the revenue which will be 
received into the Treasury from that source during the 
next year, with the aid of that received from the public 
lands, will considerably exceed the amount of the re- 
ceipts of the present year; and it is believed that with 
the means which the Government will have at its dis- 
posal, from various sources, which will. be fully stated 
by the proper department, the whole of the public debt 
may be extinguished, either by redemption or purchase, 
within the four years ofmy-administration. We shal] then 
exhibit the rare example of a great nation, abounding 
in all the means of happiness and security, altogether 
free from debt. 

The confidence with which the extinguishment of the 
public debt may be. anticipated, presents an oppor- 
tunity for carrying into effect more fully the policy 
in relation to import duties, which has been recom- 
mended in my former messages. A modification of 
the tariff, which shall produce a reduction of our rev- 
enue to the wants of Government, and an adjustment 
of the dutics on imports, with a view to equal justice 
in relation to all our national interests, and to the 
counteraction of foreign policy, so far as if may be in- 
jurious to those interests, is deemed to be one of the 
principal objects which demand the consideration of 
the present Congress. Justice to the interests of the 
merchant as wéll as the manufacturer requires that ma- 
terial reductions in the import duties be prospective : 
and unless the present Congress shall dispose of the 
subject, the proposed reductions cannot properly be 
made to take effect at the period when the necessity for 
the revenue arising from present rates shall cease. It 
is, therefore, desirable that arrangements be adopted at 
your present session, to relieve the people from’ un- 
necessary taxation, after the extinguishment of the pub- 
lic debt. In the exercise of that spirit of concession 
and conciliation which has distinguished the friends of 
our Union in all great emergencies, it is believed that 
this object may be effected without injury to any na- 
tional interest. 

In my annual message of December, 1829, I had the 
honor to recommend the adoption of a more liberal pol- 
icy than that which then prevailed towards unfortunate 
debtors to the Government: and I deem it my duty 
again to invite your attention to this subject. 

Actuated by similar views, Congress at their last 
session passed an act for the relief of certain insolvent 
debtors of the United States; but the provisions of 
that law have not been deemed such as were adequate 
to that relief to this unfortunate class of our fellow- 
citizens, which may be safely extended to them. . The 
points in which the law appears to be defective will be 
particularly communicated by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury: and I take pleasure in recommending such an 
extension of its provisions as will unfetter the enter- 
prise of a valuable portion of our citizens, and restore 
to them the means of usefulness to themselves and the 
community. While deliberating upon this subject, I 
would also recommend to your consideration the pro- 
priety of so modifying the laws for enforcing the pay- 
ment of debts, due either to the public or to individuals 
suing in the courts of the United States, as to restrict 
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the imprisonment of the person to cases of fraudulent 

concealment of property. The personal liberty of the 

citizen seems too sacred to be held, as in many cases it 

now is, at the will óf a creditor to whom he is wil- 

ling to surrender all the means he has of discharging his 
ebt, ; 

The reports from the Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments, and from the Postmaster General, which 
accompany this message, present satisfactory views of the 
operations of the departments respectively under their 
charge ; and suggest improvements which are worthy of, 
and to which I invite, the serious attention of Congress. 
Certain defects and omissions having been discovered in 
the operation of the laws respecting patents, they are 
pointed out in the accompanying report from the Secre- 
tary of State, ; 

I have heretofore recommended amendments of the 
federal constitution giving the election of President and 
Vice President to the people, and limiting the service of 
the former to a single term. So important do I consider 
these changes in our fundamental law, that I cannot, in 
accordance with my sense of duty, omit to press them 
upon the consideration of a new Congress, For my views 
more at large, as well in relation to these points as to the 
disqualification of the members of Congress to receive an 
office from a President in whose election they have had 
an official agency, which I proposed as a substitute, I re- 
fer you to my former messages. l 

Our system of papii accounts is extremely complicated, 
and, it is believed, may be much improved. Much of the 
present machinery, and a considerable portion of the ex- 
penditure of public money, may be dispensed with, while 
greater facilities can be afforded to the liquidation of 
claims upon the Government, and an examination into 
their justice and legality, quite as efficient as the present, 
secured. With a view to a general reform in the system, 
I recommend the subject to the attention of Congress, 

I deem it my duty again to call your attention to the 
condition of the District of Columbia. It was doubtless 
wise in the framers of our constitution to place the peo- 
ple of this District under the jurisdiction of the General 
Government; but, to accomplish the objects they had in 
view, it is not necessary that this people should be de- 
prived of all the privileges of self-government. Independ- 
ently of the difficulty of inducing the Representatives of 
distant States to turn their attention to projects of laws 
which are not of the highest interest to their constituents, 
they are not individually, nor in Congress collectively, 
well qualified to legislate over the local concerns of this 
District, Consequently, its interests are much neglected, 
and the people are almost afraid to present their grievan- 
ces, lest a body, in which they are not represented, and 
which feels little sympathy in their local relations, should, 
in its attempt to make laws for them, do more harm than 
good. Governed by the laws of the States whence they 
were severed, the two shores of the Potomac, within the 
ten miles square, have different penal codes; not the pre- 
sent codes of Virginia and Maryland. but such as existed 
in those States at the time of the cession to the United 
States.. As Congress will not form a new code, and as 
the people of the District cannot make one for themselves, 
they are virtually under two Governments. Is it not just 
to allow them at least a delegate in Congress, if not a local 
Legislature to make laws for the District, subject to the 
approval or rejection of Congress? I earnestly recommend 
the extension to them of every political. right which their 
interests require, and which may be compatible with the 
constitution. 

The extension of the judiciary system of the United 
States is deemed to be one of the duties of Government. 
One-fourth of the States in the Union do not participate 
in the benefits of a circuit court. To the States of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, admitted into the Union since the present judicial 


system was organized, only a district court has been al- 
lowed. If this be sufficient, then the circuit courts, al- 
ready existing in eighteen States, ought to be abolished : 
if it be not sufficient, the defect ought to be remedied, and 
these States placed on the same footing with the other 
members ofthe Union. {t was on this condition, and on 
this footing, that they entered the Union ; and they may 


demand circuit courts as a matter, not of concession, but 


of right. T trust that Congress will not adjourn, leaving 
this anomaly in our system. 

Entertaining the opinions heretofore expressed in rela- 
tion to the Bank of the United States, as at present or- 
ganized, I felt it my duty, in my former messages, frankly 
to disclose them, in order that the attention of the Legis- 


lature and the people should be seasonably directed to 


that important subject, and that it might be considered 


and finally disposed of in a manner best calculated to 
promote the ends of the constitution, and subserve the 


public interests. Having thus conscientiously discharged 


a constitutional duty, I deem it proper, on this occasion, 


without a more particular reference to the views of the 
subject then expressed, to leave it for the present to the 
investigation of an enlightened people and their represen- 
tatives. 

Tn conclusion, permit me to invoke that Power which su- 
perintends all Governments, to infuse into your delibera- 
tions, at this important crisis of our history, a spirit of 


mutual forbearance and conciliation. In that spirit was our 


Union formed, and in that spirit must it be preserved. 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Wasuineron, December 6, 1831. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Devartment or War, 
s November 21, 1831. 
Sır: In obedience to your instructions, | have the honor 


to submit herewith a general view of the operations of 


this department, and of the various branches of its ad- 

ministration, together with the accompanying reports of 

the officers in charge of the different bureaus for the past 
éar, 

The plan of organization by which the great objects of 
public concern, committed to the War Department, are 
divided into different classes, and placed under the more 
immediate control of respectable and responsible officers, 
is well calculated to promote fidelity, promptitude, and 
economy in thé management of these important interests, 
By assigning to each officer a particular branch of the 
service, experience in the general administration is ac- 
quired at the department, and in the practical details at 
the places of execution. On this subject I have only to re- 
mark, that the importance of our Indian relations, both 
present and prospective, demands a similar arrangement 
for this portion of the public affairs. The existing organi- 
zation rests upon Executive authority ; but the efficiency 
and responsibility of that department would be greatly 
promoted, if its duties were regulated by a legislative act. 
This measure has more than once been recommended in 
the reports of my predecessors; and I beg leave to add 
my conviction to theirs of its necessity. j 

The condition of the army is satisfactory in its material, 
and so far in its morale as depends upon the exertions of 
the officers. Its appropriate functions are performed 
honorably for itself, and usefully for the country. Although 
some of the details of the service are susceptible of. im- 

ovement-in their administration, and some in their legis- 
lation, still, in the general result, whether viewed. as an 
arm of national defence, or as a depository of military 
knowledge and experience, it has attained . the -great 
objects for which it was raised and is:maintained. It is 
efficient without being expensive, and adequate to the 
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fidence and te command the respect of the soldiers, That 
this additional compensation would have a tendency to 
diminish the mischief of desertion, there is no doubt— 
whether in so great a degree as to save the whole sum 
proposed to be given, experience only can determine. 

A: very large proportion of all the crimes committed in 

the army may be traced to habits of intemperance, This 
vice: is, in fact, the prevalent one of our soldiery. I am 
satisfied that ardent spirits should not form.a component 
part of the ration. By issuing it, we: furnish to those al- 
ready accustomed to its use the means of vicious indulg- 
ence, and we invite those who are yet temperate to 
acquire this destructive habit. It is certainly sufficient for 
all useful purposes, if there be, in truth, any utility in the 
consumption of ardent spirits, that the officers: be autho- 
bond of connexion between the soldier and his country. | rized to grant permission for its purchase, in proper quan- 
In the present state of our martial law, and of its neces- | tities, to those whose situation may require it, without 
sary administration, there is in fact no adequate punish-| the direct agency of the Government in allowing and pro- 
ment for the crime of desertion. Confinement and enr | viding it. - 

loyment at hard labor are the only efficient sentences} There were isstied to the army in, 1830, 72,587 gallons 
which military tribunals cati inflict; and where a soldier | of whiskey, at the cost of $22,132. If this sum were ap- 
is confined in a guard-house, and his conipanions statioried | plied to the purchase of tea, coffee, and sugar, for the 
without to secure him, and with all the facilities of con- |:use of the soldiers, their habits and morals would be 
stant communication, we may well doubt whether his situa- | greatly improved, and the discipline and respectability of 
tioù is so much more unpleasant than theirs; as to'give to | the army promoted. The regulation of this: department, 
this mode of punishment any salutary effect upon: the | by which an offer is made to the soldier of commuting the 
discipline of the army ; and‘at all our posts, and particu- | whiskey ration by the payment of one cent, is productive 
larly at those upon the inland border, the soldiers are gene- | of little advantage, In this estimate of the value of this 
rally employed either in the line of their.duty or upon} part of the ration, reference has been had only to the 
fatigue, and a sentence to hard labor subjects them to| actual average cost of the article, delivered in large quan- 
little more than the ordinary demands of the service. tities at the various posts. But this is unjust to the soldier. 

Whether any system of moderate rewards will prevent | He estimates it very naturally at the retail price, averag- 
this practice, may be doubted ; but certainly the abolition | ing probably five cents; and the present offer of commu- 
of all efficient punishment, without providing any substi- | tation is in fact to ask him to sell his whiskey for one-fifth 
tute to operate upon the pride and hopes of the soldier, | of its value, It is far better to leave the troops no choice, 
is, in fact, to invite him to abandon his colors whenever | but to allow them a liberal compensation, and in such 
the restraints of discipline cause temporary dissatisfaction, | articles as will be most useful. 

To restrain a part of the bounty and the pay, and there-| The American soldier is well paid, féd, and clothed; 
by to provide a fund for the use of the soldier when dis- and, in the event of sickness or disability, ample provision: 
dared, to reduce the period of service, and to increäse | is made for his support. But his moral culture is wholly 
the pay of the rank and file of the army, and particularly | neglected. There is no arrangement in our service for 
of the non-commissioned officers, ate among the most| his mental or religious improvement; and there is, per- 
prominent suggestions which have been offered upon this | haps, no similar service, in which such a measure is more 


exigencies of our service, without being dangerous. I 
refer to the report of the major general commanding, for 
the detailed operations of the year. 
The annual reports of this departinent have already 
` pronght before the Government the subject of desertion; 
and I regret to state that this serious evil not only con- 
tinués, but increases, Inquiries have been instituted into 
the causes of this offence, and the most efficient remedy ; 
and. much valuable infor#iation is’ contained in a report 
from the War Department of February 17,1880. But no 
measures have been adopted to check a practice, which, 
from its extent and impunity, not only materially injures 
the service by the loss of the meri atid the consequent ex- 
pense, but threatens in its progress, and by its example, 
io destroy that principle of fidelity which is the only safe 


subject. necessary. Many of the positions occupied by our troops 
The nuinber of desertions in are upon the verge of civilization, or beyond it. There, 
1826, were - - - - ` - 636 |they are tetained for years, and under circumstances 
1827, - - - - - 848 | which, if not counteracted, almost necessarily lead to 
1828, - = + + + + 820 } great demoralization. None of the ordinary means of in- 
1829, - - s - - - 1,115 [struction are within their reach, and neither their habits 

` 1880, 7 Sig oe : > - 1,251 | nor principles can be improved or fortified by those in- 
Aud in 1831 they will probably amount to - 1,450 | stitutions which are elsewhere so generally established, 


and so useful. Independently of any obligation which 
may be supposed to exist on the part of the Government, 
to provide for the moral.as well as the physical wants of 
a class of men who, in devoting themselves to the service 
of the country, become unable to provide for their own 


F An estimate has been prepared at the adjutant general’s 
offiée, founded upon a minute examination and compari- 
son of the various expenses incident to the maintenance 
of d soldier ; and exhibiting the actual pecuniary loss of 
thé‘ Government arising from this cause. 


This loss was, for 1826, - - + $54,393 | wants, it is certain that, as a question of expediency, 
1827, - + + = 61,844 | this measure is recommended by powerful considerations. 
1828, - - - - 63,137 | Where moral and religious principles are practically ac- 
1829, - - - = 98,845 | knowledged, their sanctions will add validity to the obli- 
1830, -  -  - — - 102,087 | gations voluntarily assumed by the soldier, and his duties 
1831, probably, - + 118,821 | will be performed with more fidelity and alacrity, As he 


becomes a better man; he will become a better soldier. 
Discipline and subordination will be promoted, punish- 
ments diminished, atid all the details of the service will 
feel the spirit of improvement. I am satisfied that the 
appointment of chaplains, and their employment at such 
of our military posts as, from their positon, and the 
strength of the gartisons, may seem to call for-such # mea- 
sure, would be productive of great advantages to the ser- 
vice ; and to the soldiers individually the, measure would 
be equally beneficial. Reproofs and exhortations in life, 

the cousdlations of religion in death, would be freely 


The tabular statement aceompanying the report of the 
commanding general shows that the pay of the non-com- 
missioned’ officers, musicians, and privates, may be in- 
créäsed sö ás rnaterially to improve their condition, and 
nofexdeéd the aggregate amount of $85,920. The non- 
commissioned officers particularly are, in our service, 
inadequately paid. Every military man is sensible of their 
Iniportatice to the character and efficiency of an army ; 
and such inducements should be offered, as would ensure 
thé engagement of competent men, qualified, by their 
priiciples, Habits, aiid’ intelligerice, to adquire the con- jand 
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offered to them. The experiment, I think, is worthy of trial ; 
and the expense can scarcely be placed in fair competition 
with an object which promises such useful results for the 
present improvement and future happiness of the soldier. 

The various departments of the staff of the army have 
performed, with fidelity, their accustomed routine of du- 
ties. In the three-great divisions of efficiency, economy, 
and accountability, the present mode of administration 
seems well adapted to the nature of our service. The 
several tabular statements accompanying this report ex- 
hibit the satisfactory manner in which the publie funds 
have -been expended and accounted for. Nor is there 
any-reason to believe that the slightest loss will occur from, 
the'fiscal operations of the year. A system, whose effects’ 
are thus beneficial, must be not only safe in itself, but 
safely administered. And for this administration we are 
indebted to the superintending care of the several bu- 
reaus, and to the various officers employed under them, 
throughout the country. It is evident that a fund of 
knowledge has been provided, which cannot fail to be 
useful in any future exigency. Armies may be suddenly 
raised, and discipline, in some measure, introduced, by 
great exertions, and great emergencies. The experience 
of other nations, and of our own, too, has demonstrated 
that the peculiar information, upon which depend the sub- 
sistence, the health, and the movément of troops, and the 
supply of their necessary material, can only be acquired 
by time and experience. _ The disasters and prodigal ex- 
penditures in the beginning of the late war furnished a 
memorable lesson upon this subject, which it is hoped, 
will not be forgotten as we recede from the period of their 
occurrence, Our. present organization is small enough 
for the wants of the service ; and yet such is its nature, that 
it may be indefinitely extended, as the pressure of circum- 
stances may require, ensuring in every branch of the ser- 
vice a judicious system of administration, and experienced 
officers to direct and apply it. 

The Military Academy has existed sufficiently long, 
under its present mode of instruction, to enable the Go- 
vernment and the country to form a correct estimate of its 
value, both with relation to the cadets themselves, and 
the character of the army. Of five hundred and sixty 
officers, having rank in the line, and now in service, four 
hundred and four were educated at that institution. These 
young men have been prepared, by a rigid and judicious 
course of instruction and discipline, for the various duties 
of their profession. Six hundred and sixty have entered 
the army, of whom but thirteen have been dismissed ; and 
during the present year only two have been brought be- 
fore courts martial, and they upon charges not affecting 
their moral character. 

These facts are honorable and decisive proofs of general 
good conduct, when the high state of discipline and the 
course of vigilant inspection in our service are taken. into 
view. In the annual reports of the Visiters at West Point 
is exhibited the result of the most careful observations 
made by persons competent to estimate, and prepared to 
scrutinize, the claims and condition of the institution, For 
some years, these reports have borne unequivotal evi- 
dence to the fidelity and ability of the superintendent, and 
the academic staff generally, and to the proficiency and 
correct deportment of the pupils, The record which is 
kept of their progress and conduct, the spirit of emula- 
tion necessarily excited, and the judicious plan of rewards 
which are offered, by the publication of the names of the 
most distinguished individuals, and by their admission into 


the army in the order of merit, are powerful incentives to. 


exertion, and, when combined with -the strict and impar- 
tial examinations to which all must submit, can scarcely 
fail to secure for the service of their country such, and 
such only, as are qualified:to be useful. 


The science of war is an advancing one. In Europe, 
where. peace is seldom long maintained, a large portion of 


the talent and intelligence of the community is devoted to 

ahis study, and to the consideration and suggestion of 
changes and improvements in all the branches of their 

military: establishments, whether they relate to the opera- 
tions in the field, tothe various supplies, or to the neces. 
sary course of administrations, We must look to those. 
nations for the benefit of their experience. And our prò- 

gress in the elements of military knowledge will depend, 

in a great measure, upon the careful preparation and edu- 

cation of the young men who are annually appointed in 

our service. Our local position, as well as our free insti- 

tutions, may delay, but we have no right to expect they 

will prevent, the occurrence of war. As this event may 

happen, it is the part of true wisdom to be prepared for 

it, as far.as preparation can be made without too great a 

sacrifice. Our army is barely sufficient to furnish small 

garrisons, for the fortifications upon the seaboard, and to 

hold in check the numerous and restless Indian tribes 

upon our Indian frontier. Under, these circumstances, the 

practical duties of the profession are acquired ; and as long 

as the officers enter the service with a well. grounded 

knowledge of its principles, we may look to the army as 

the depository of.a fund of information upon this import- 

ant subject, which will enable the Government to diffuse 

it among the community upon the approach of danger, 

By assigning a portion of the officers, previously in ser- 

vice, to new regiments and corps, these will soon acquire 

a competent knowledge of their duties, both in subordina- 
tion and discipline. The great objects of present econo- 
my and future security can in no other mode be so -cer- 
tainly attained. When we advert to the comparative 
effects of training young men for the course of life be- 
fore them, or of selecting them indiscriminately for the 
army, without. reference to previous pursuits, it will: be 
manifest that the present system can alone ensure the. at- 

tainment of the important objects connected with. our 
military establishment. 

Tt has been stated that the number of cadets allowed at 
the Military Academy is two hundred and sixty. There 
are in the line of the army five hundred and twelve officers 
of all descriptions, . Of these, on the 1st day of November, 
there were present for duty three hundred and three, of 
whom nineteen were field and two hundred and eighty-four 
company officers. There were sixty-six sick and on fur- 
lough. And one hundred and forty-three were detached 
upon various staff duties, including the regular staff depart- 
ments of the army, objects of internal improvement, and the 
emigration of the Indians. The number of companies being 
one hundred and six, there were not three officers to each 
company. Taking into view the casualties of the service, 
there ought not to be less than that number at all times 
with their companies. The law provides that there. shall 
be three to each company of infantry, and five to each 
company of artillery. In addition to these, the act of 
April 29, 1812, allows one supernumerary brevet second 
lieutenant to be attached to each company. Of these, 
there are in service ninety-three, leaving thirteen vacan- 
cies to be filled from the graduates of the Military Aca- 
demy for 1882. The number of the average annual 
vacancies in the army, for five years, has been twenty- 
three, and. of the graduates to fill these, forty. There 
may, therefore, at the next examination, be forty cadets 
candidates for appointment, and but thirty-six vacancies to 
be filled. I. would suggest the expediency of adding. 
thirty-four. to. the number of brevet second lieutenants, 
and leaving them unattached to do duty whenever. requir- 
ed, Every company may thus have three officers. at all 
times present, to the great advantage of the service... 

I refer to the report of the chief of the. Engineer, De- 
partment for the various details connected with this. inte- 
resting branch of the public service. pS ar fe 

The-suggestions he has made appear tome: worthy. of 
consideration ; and I particularly recommend.to your no- 
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tiee the proposition for a new organization of the corps 
ofengineers. The views of this department upon that 
subject were expressed in a report of January i3th, 

1631, in answer to a call of the House of Representa- 

tives, and in those views I fully concur. The measure 

is required by the public interest.* 

Unless provision be soon made for the repair and pre- 
servation of the road constructed"by the United States 
from Cumberland to the Ohio river, that expensive and 
useful work will be ruined. Many parts of it are now so 
seriously injured as to render travelling difficult, and 
sometimes dangerous. The destruction of this great con- 
necting link between the Atlantic and the Western States, 
which, with a light transit duty, and a proper system of 
administration, would last forages, cannot be anticipated 
without great concern. The continuation of this road in 
the State of Ohio is free from this danger. “With the as- 
sent of the General Government, the State has establish- 
ed toll gates, and levies a moderate duty upon that part 
of the road within her jurisdiction which is finished. 

I consider it my duty to bring this matter before you, 
inthe hope that it will engage the attention of Congress, 
and that a similar system for the preservation of the road 
from Cumberland to the Ohio river will be adopted. If 
itwere placed by the General Government in proper re- 
pair, and then surrendered to the States, respectively, 
through whose territories it passes, under the same con- 
ditions ‘as were annexed to the cession of the road in 
Ohio, there is reason to believe that the arrangement 
would receive the sanction of those States, and that a 
permanent system and adequate means would be pro- 
vided for the preservation of this work, and ina manner 
10t burdensome to the communication upon it. If this 
be not done, or some other expedient adopted, the road 
will soon fall into a state of entire dilapidation. 

By an Executive regulation of the 2ist of June, 1831, 
the topographical corps was separated from the Engi- 
neer Department, and now constitutes a distinct bureau. 
The duties of this corps are important to the country; 
and if its organization is rendered commensurate, a mass 
of valuable materials, exhibiting a general and accurate 


` view of the geographical outlines of the Union, will be 


collected, to be used for any of the great purposes of 
peace or war. Inareport from this department, of Jan- 
uary, 1831, this subject was considered, and the neces- 
sity of the measure stated and enforced. To that re- 
port, containing valuable suggestions, I take the liberty 
of referring. i 

À minute knowledge of the features of a country is 
essential to any plan of military operations, and this 
knowledge should be gathered in a season of leisure, 
and deposited in our archives. In Europe, it is consid- 
ered one of the most important elements of military sci- 
ence, and upon its contributions have often depended the 
efforts of a whole campaign. All the surveys made by 
the topographical corps are returned to the depot in this 
department, where they can be detached or combined, 
asit may become necessary to exhibit views more or 
less general. These surveys, dissecting the country in 
alldirections, and particularly along its streams or routes, 
where roads already are, or probably will be established, 
Present those features which are most important to the 
operations of armies. A general survey of our coasts, 
both Atlantic and interior, is demanded by considera- 
tions of national interest as well as of character. Ar- 
rangements for the former were made some years since, 
and expensive instruments procured, which are yet in 
possession of the Government. The work was actually 
commenced, but was abandoned before much progress 
ad been made. If this operation were resumed, and 
committed to one of the scientific corps of the army, its 
‘onstitution would prevent the recurrence of those cir- 
cumstances to which the abandonment of the project 
may be attributed. Our own lakes are but imperfectly 
town to us, and the advance of the settlements, and 
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the extension of commerce, require that this defect 
should be supplied. Labors of this nature have engaged 
the attention of the most enlightened Governments, and 
the materials become a port of the general stock of pub- 
lic knowledge. The necessity of peculiar instruction 
for officers devoted to those duties, both in the scien- 
tific principles and in the practical details, is well illus- 
trated in the report from the Topographical Qffice. Some 
of the operations require an intimate knowledge of the 
most abstruse investigations of the present day, in ma- 
thematical and physical science ; and we shall in vain 
look for their accomplishment, unless the Government _ 
make provision for the measure. 

To the Ordnance Department is committed the duty 
of providing and preserving the necessary armament for 
the land service of the United States. “The trust is a 
responsible one, requiring fidelity in the administration, 
and practical as well as scientific knowledge in the exe- 
cution. The expenditure for these objects exceeds 
$900,000 annually, and the value of the accumulated 
property equals twelve anda half millions. But thepa- 
ture of the service gives it a still deeper interest than the 
pecuniary considerations connected with it. Unless our 
arms are well fabricated and preserved, and in sufficient 
abundance, and unless we keep pace with the improve- 
ments which modern science and ingenuity are making, 
the consequences may hereafter prove disastrous. The 
necessary provision for these objects cannot be made 
without much time and experience, and that they may 
be ready for war they must be procured in peace. A 
stable and efficient organization is therefore essential to 
the ordnance corps; and in the report of the officer at 
the head of it, will be found his views of its present 
condition. I recommend the subject to your favorable 
notice. The suggestions are the result of much experi- 
ence, and present in a forcible manner the defects of the 
existing system, and the meliorations that are required. 
I am satisfied that the adoption of the measures propo- 
sed would give renewed efficiency to the operations of 
this section of the public interest, and more economy in 
its expenditures. 

A commission of experienced officers will be directed 
to investigate the subject, and to report their views con- 
cerning the various matters connected with it; and par- 
ticularly with respect to the patterns and construction 
of the small arms and cannon ; and any alterations which 
experience may have indicated. Their report, when re- 
ceived, will be laid before you. 

I have made some examination into the condition of 
this branch of the national defence, with the view of as- 
certaining the supplies in service and in depot, and de- 
termining the quantity yet required te meet the demands 
of a prudent forecast. The result I shall submit for 
your consideration. 

The United States have now in serviceable condition 
about 465,000 muskets. The annual demand to supply 
the necessary loss in the army and the militia, and to 
furnish the issues to the respective States, is 18,500. 
The number manufactured im the public. armories is 
about 25,000, and at private works 11,000, making a, to- 
tal of 36,000, at the average cost of twelve dollars each. 
We had at the commencement of the late war 240,000 
muskets in depot, and during its ‘progress 60,000 were 
made and purchased. At its termination, there were 
but 20,000 at the various arsenals, and many of those 
in the hands of the troops were unserviceable. Eight 
years were then required to replace the number lost 
during the war. 

From 1802 to 1814 there were 3,956,257 small arms of 
all descriptions procured for the French service. | 

And during the same period, for the British service, 
3,142,366. R 

The average number of small arms annually fabricated 
in the French arsenals, from 1805 to 1814, was 219,372. 

In the British arsenals, from 1802 to 1814, 261,947. 
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The stock on hand in Great Britain, in 1817,.in depot, 


ae ca ae aL Sop a - 818,282 
Inthe public service - - - - 200,974 
Total, - - `- . > 1,019,256 


The number in depot in France, in 1811, was 600,000, 
not including the great number in service. 

These-stataments may be useful in determining the pro- 
per number of small arms which ought to be provided in 
this country. Being almost imperishable, when properly 
secured and preserved, their accumulation occasions no 

. actual loss, as the time must, in all probability, come when 
they will be wanted. 

Gonsidering the nature of our service, requiring, as it 
does, an unusual expenditure of these articles, in conse- 
quence of the great proportion of militia we employ, and 
the system of rotation, by which their services are regu- 
lated, and great losses consequently occasioned, and also 
the necessity of large deposites in different sections of such 
an extensive country, each of which should be adequate to 
any probable emergency, it is evident that our stock of 
small arms should, at all times, be large. Whether the 
quantity now on hand be sufficiently so, is for Congress to 
determine. 

There are now 623 cannon of various calibres, for field 
service. And there are at the arsenals and in the old for- 
tifications 1,165. But these cannons are all of antiquated 
patterns, and, with the exception of the six-pounders, 
amounting to 344, and a few of the heavier pieces, are con- 
sidered. unserviceable. There have been procured for the 
‘armament of the new fortifications 1,214 cannon of the im- 
proved pattern. 


The old fortifications will require (probably) - 646 
The new, already completed - - - - 2,587 
Those contemplated by the Board of Engineers, 

_a part of which are now constructing - - - 4,045 


Besides these, proper field trains, deposited in 
different sections of the the Union, and sufficiently 
large to meet probable contingencies, may be esti- 
matedab - 3 - - - 7, 2 7 > 850 

The average cost of our cannon is $5 94 per hundred 
pounds, which gives the following prices for those of dif- 
ferent calibres : 


For 42 pounders - = = $520 
32 “ - - - 450 
24 “ - - - 330 
18 “ - - - 215 
12 y $ g 7 150 


6 - 10 

It is estimated that an iron cannon will not safely bear 
more than 1200 discharges with the service charge; after 
which it should be broken up. 

The United States have no armories for the fabrication 
of cannon. ‘The practice for some years has been to 
make contracts with the owners of the four founderies at 
Richmond, Georgetown, Pittsburg, and West Point, to 
the amount of the annual appropriation, allowing about 
an equal proportion to each, and paying such price as 
the Oxdaanse Department, on the best information, judge 
reasonable, 

This procedure has -been repeatedly stated in the an- 
nual reports to Congress, together with the reasons which 
led to it. These are founded in the capital and experi- 
ence required to conduct this business; in the necessity 
of depending, in some degree, upon the integrity and 
character of the manufacturers, as there may be defects 
in the piece not easily discoverable, owing to the necessi- 
ty of mixing together iron of different qualities ; and in the 
belief that, if a general competition for these supplies were 
excited, the existing establishments would be broken dowa, 
and others endeavor to take their places, which would either 
fail from siniilar causes, or furnish cannon unfit for service, 
and thus leave the Government, at some critical period, 


without the means of procuring this indispensable arm of 
defence. The provisions of the act of Congress of March 
3d, 1809, seem, however, to present serious objections to 
this course; and I bring the subject before you at this 
time, that it may be fully considered. 

It appears to me thét'a public armory for the fabrica- 
tion of cannon is required;by obvious considerations. By 
forming such an establishment, the necessary experience 
and artisans would be provided, and such supplies of heavy 
ordnance spanatactired as the Government might direct, 
The actual value of the article would be ascertained, and 
contracts with individuals could be formed with a full 
knowledge of the circumstances. There would be no danger 
of combinations, nor would any injury result from fair com- 
petition, The supplies might be so controlled as to leave 
no fear of a deficiency in the quality or quantity of this 
essential arm of defence. 

In tha report of the Surgeon General will be found a re- 
view of the operations of the Medical Department, and the 
propositioks submitted by him for its better organization. 
Fourteen thousand dollars are annually expended for the 
employment of private physicians, because the corps is not 
sufficiently numerous to discharge the duties demanded of 
it. We have sixty-four military stations and recruiting 
rendezvous requiring surgeons, and we have in service but 
fifty-three surgeons and assistants. There is no economy 
in the present arrangement, nor is it advantageous to the 
public interest, An increase of the corps, as recommended 
by the Surgeon General, is evidently required. 

The considerations urged by him for an addition to the . 
pay of surgeons and assistants, are certainly forcible. 
There is no portion of the army whose compensation is so 
inadequate, nor is there any which presents less prospects 
of reward, There are but two grades of rank in our med- 
ical service, and the emolument of the highest is but little 
superior to that of'a captain. 

It is due tothe army that the subject of brevet commis- 
sions should be placed before you. So far as respects the 
services and compensation of officers holding those commis- 
sions, the present regulations are just, and well calculated 
to prevent any injury to the public service. No officer can 
receive the pay of his brevet rank unless serving in that 
capacity when on duty, and having a command according 
to his brevet rank, ‘There are twenty-nine officers in the 
army now drawing brevet pay. 

These brevet commissions presuppose experience in the 
officer, and are founded upon the presumption that circum- 
stances may arise when his services may be useful in a 
more extended sphere than in that which, by his lineal 
commission, he is required to act; and these cireumstan- 
ces will be oftener found in our service than in any other. 
Our regular troops and militia must frequently act toge- 
ther. When thus co-operating, the officers of the regular 
army take rank of all militia officers of the same grade, 
whatever may be the date of their respective commissions, 
This rule is highly beneficial to the public interests, be- 
cause, without creating invidious distinctions, it gives to 
experience its proper weight. By granting brevet com- 
missions, after ten years’ service in one grade, agreeably to . 
the present rule, experienced officers will be provided for 
command upon detachment, or at posts where the objecis 
are important, or the danger imminent. 

The construction which has been given to the law upon 
this subject, has restricted the granting of brevet com- 
missions upon prior ones to those cases only where. ten 
years’ services have been rendered under such prior com- 
missions. There may be some doubt respecting the cor- 
rectness of this view, and also the expediency of the re- 
striction. ; 

These commissions, except in the few instances stated, 
and those very proper, occasion no expense tothe Gov- 
ernment. They are in their operation rewards for past 
good conduct, and incentives to future. They cannot be 
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abused ; for ten years’ services certainly qualify an officer 
for a higher grade ; and to attain by brevet promotion the 
rank of. brigadier general from the commencement of the 
term of a captain, requires a period of forty years. And 
if to this be added the necessary progress through the 
two lower grades of first and second lieutenant, the pros- 
pect of a young man, on entering our service, is not very 
flattering. Nor has he much to hope from his pay. It is 
-barely sufficient to enable the officers, with rigid economy, 
to live respectably ; and few of them leave for their chil- 


- dren any inheritance but a good name. 


. Jt is important that a just pride of character, personal 
and professional, should be encouraged in a class of men, 
whose usefulness depends essentially upon the cultivation 
of such a feeling. This system of promotion, so useful 
jo war and economical in peace, offers honorable objects 
of ambition, and cannot fail to stimulate the exertions of 
the officers of the army. 

The situation of the militia demands the attention of the 
Government. Owing to defects in the system itself, or in 
the mode of its administration, public confidence has been 
impaired in the efficacy of that great branch of the na- 
tional defence. This is to be regretted; for, although 
this force cannot be regarded as our most important means 
of safety in the event of war, it is still a valuable auxiliary, 
and one which the nature of our institutions, opposed as 
they are to a large standing army, renders indispensable. 
The power of organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, is granted by the constitution to Congress; and if 
the laws upon this subject are inadequate, or inadequate- 
ly executed, it is for the wisdom of that body to apply 
the remedy. 

If this great defensive force be called out under proper 
circumstances, it may contribute essentially to the secu- 
tity of the country. In recurring to our own experience, 
we find many instances of the courage and devotedness of 
our militia; aud the two battles that opened and closed 
our military history, furnish practical illustrations of the 
value of this institution, and of its powerful effects in 
situations favorable to its operation, The national guard 
of France, upon which the fate of that interesting coun- 
try seems to depend, is but a local militia, constituted like 
our volunteer companies, but with a more efficient organ- 
ization. By anticipating too much, however, from our 
nilitia force, we prepare the way for disappointment ; and 
this was the error of the late war: in consequence of 
which, our attention has been probably withdrawn from the 
value of the system itself. A regular force is indispensa- 
ble to the vigorous prosecution of any permanent military 
operations, offensive or defensive. But it may be aided 
by irregular troops, and its place also supplied, until mea- 
tures for providing it can be adopted. We cannot expect 
that the militia drill, upon the present system, will give 
much instruction.. The time and attention devoted to it 
ate utterly insufficient for such a purpose. Nor is it pro- 
bable that enough of either will be granted in time of 
fae to convey much military knowledge to the great 

ly of our citizens, It is still important, however, that 
a due organization should be preserved, and a portion of 
time devoted to this duty. In the most unexpected and 
serious emergency, the national strength could not be 
called into action, unless individuals were assigned to par- 
ticular classes, either local or personal, and knew their 
situation; and unless there were officers to direct the 
movements, And this arrangement has also a tendency 
to preserve and diffuse much military knowledge; for many 
willalways direct their attention to the subject, led by in- 
dination as well as duty to acquire information, and to 
qualify themselves for the various functions required to be 
performed. Our countrymen, generally, are accustomed 
to the use of fireartns from early youth; and in the man- 
agement of these they have little need of instruction. In 
devoting the field days, therefore, to the simpler evolu- 


tions, some knowledge will be gained, and the whole 
community will be practically reminded of the claim 
which may be made upon their services. They will feel 
that his civil relations are not the only ones which: exist 
between the citizen and his country, but that he is bound 
by other obligations, and that the defence of all is en- 
trusted to all. ; 

In 1826,.a board of officers, selected from the regular 
army and the militia, was convened at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and instructed to take into consideration the militia 
system generally, and to suggest such alterations as might 
appear to them useful.’ This board combined much in- 
telligence and experience ; and their reportis an able and 
interesting one. I advert to it, in the hope that this sub- 
ject may engage the attention of Congress, and in the 
conviction that the plan of organization recommended 
by that board is the only one which offers any real’ pros- 
pect of improvement or efficiency. 

The condition and prospects of the aboriginal tribes 
within the limits of the United States are yet the subjects 
of anxious solicitude to the Government. Circumstances 
have occurred within a few years, which have produced 
important changes. in the intercourse between them aad 
us. In some of the States, they have been brought within 
the operation of the ordinary municipal laws, and their 
regulations have been abrogated by legislative enactments, 
This procedure renders most of the provisions of the va- 
rious acts of Congress upon this subject inoperative ; and 
a crisis in our Indian affairs has evidently arrived, which 
calls for the establishment of a system of policy adapted 
to the existing state of things, and calculated to fix upon 
a permanent basis the future destiny of the Indians. 
Whatever change may be contemplated in their condition 
or situation, no one will advocate the employment of force, 
or improper influence in effecting it. It is due to the 
character of the Government and the feelings of the 
country, not less than to the moral and physical imbecility 
of this unhappy race, that a spirit of kindness ‘and for- 
bearance should mark the whole course of our intercém- 
munication with them. The great object, after satisfying 
ourselves what would best ensure their permanent wel- 
fare, should be to satisfy them of the integrity of our 
views, and of the wisdom of the course recommended to 
them. There is enough in the retrospect for serious re- 
flection on our part, and for unpleasant recollection on 
theirs; and it is only by a dispassionate examination of 
the subject, and by prudent and timely measures, that we 
cau hope to repair the errors of the past by. the exertions 
of the future. f 

The Indians, who are placed in immediate contact with 
the settled portions of the United States, have now the 
alternative presented to them, of remaining in their pre- 
sent positions, or of migrating to the country west of the 
Mississippi. If they are induced to prefer the former, 
their political condition becomes a subject of serious con- 
sideration. They must either retain all those institutions 
which constitute them a peculiar people, both socially and 
politically, or they must become a portion of that great 
community which is gathering around them, responsible 
to its laws, and looking to them for protection. 

Can they expect to maintain that quasi independence 
they have heretofore enjoyed? and, could they so main- 
tain it, would the privilege be beneficial to them? 

The right to extend their laws over all persons living 
within their boundaries, has been claimed and exereised 
by many of the States, The Executive of the United 
States has, on full consideration, decided that theve.is no- 
power in that department to interpose any: obstacle to the 
assumption of this authority. As upon this co-ordinate 
branch of the Government devolves the execution of the 
laws, and particularly many of the most important provi- 
sions in the various acts regulating intercourse with the 
Indians, it is difficult to conceive how-these provisions can 
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be enforced, after the President has determined they have 
been abrogated by a state of things inconsistent with their 
obligations; how prosecutions can be conducted, tres- 
passers removed by military power, and other acts per- 
formed, which require the co-operation of the Executive, 
either in their initiation or pregress. 

Ido not presume to discuss this question, I find it de- 
termined, and the settled policy of the Government al- 
ready in operation. Whatever diversity of opinion there 
maybe upon the subject, those who are most opposed to 
these views will probably admit that the question is a 
doubtful one, cothplivetad. in its relations, and pregnant 
with serious consequences, The claim of exemption from 
the operation of the State laws, which is presented in 
favor of the Indians, must rest upon the constitution of 
the United States, upon natural right, or upon conven- 
tional engagements. If upon the former, it may be doubt- 
ed whether that instrument contain any grant of authori- 
ty to the General Government, which necessarily divests 
the State Legislature of their jurisdiction over any class 
of people living within their respective limits, The two 
provisions, which can alone bear upon the subject, seem 
to have far different objects in view. If the claim rest 
upon natural right, it may be doubted whether the condi- 
tion and institutions of this rude people do not give to the 
civilized communities around whom and among whom 
they live, the right of guardianship over them; and whe- 
ther this view is not fortified by the practice of all other 
civilized nations under similar circumstances—a practice, 
which, in its extent and exercise, has varied from time to 
time, as the relative circumstances of the parties have 
varied, but of whose limitations the civilized communities 
have been and must be the judges. And, besides, if the 
Indian tribes are independent of the State authorities, on 
account of the natural and relative rights of both, these 
tribes are equally independent of the authorities of the 
United States. The claim, upon this ground, places the 
parties in the attitude of entire independence ; for the 
question then is not how we have divided our political 
power between the confederated Government and its 
members, and to which we have entrusted the exercise 
of this supervisory authority, but whether the laws of na- 
ture give to either any authority upon the subject. But 
if the claim rest upon alleged conventional engagements, 
it may then be doubted whether, in all our treaties with 
the. Indian tribes, there is any stipulation ‘incompatible 
with the exercise of the power of legislation over them. 
For if there were, the legislative power of Congress, as 
well as that of the respective States, would be annibi- 
lated, and the treaties alone would regulate the inter- 
course between the parties. But, on a careful investiga- 
tion, it will probably be found that, in none of our treaties 
with the Indian tribes, is there any guaranty of political 
rights incompatible with the exercise of the power of leg- 
islation. These instruments are generally either treaties 
of peace or of cession. The former restore and secure to 
the Indians interests of which they were deprived by con- 
quest, and the latter define the boundaries of cessions or 
reservations, and prescribe the terms and consideration, 
and regulate generally the principles of the new compact. 
In both, every sound rule of construction requires that the 
terms used should be expounded agreeably to the nature 
of the subject-matter, and to the relations previously sub- 
sisting between the parties. If general expressions are 
not controlled by these principles, then the term “ their 
land,” or, as it is elsewhere called, “ their hunting grounds,” 
instead of meaning what our own negotiators and the In- 
dians themselves understood, that possessory right which 
they have heretofore enjoyed, would at once change our 
whole system of policy, and leave them as free to sell, as 
it would individuals or nations to buy, those large unap- 
propriated districts, which are rather visited than pos- 

sessed by the Indians, — - ‘ 


It may be. remarked that all rights secured by treaty 


stipulations are wholly independent of this question of 
jurisdiction. 
authority of the United States, that authority will no 
doubt be exercised so as not to contravene those rights, 


If the Indians are’ subject to the legislative 


If they are subject to the respective States, such, too, will 


be the course of legislation over them. And if, unad- - 


visedly, any right ‘should be impaired, the Indians have 


the same resort as our own citizens to the tribunals of jus- 
tice for redress; for the law, while it claims their obe- 
dience, provides for their security. The supremacy of the 
State Governments is neither inconsistent with our obli- 
gations to the Indians, nor are these necessarily impaired 
by it. It may be difficult to define precisely the nature 
of their possessory right, but no one will contend that it 
gives them the absolute title of the land with all its attri- 
butes; and every one will probably concede that they 
are entitled to as much as is necessary to their comforta- 
ble subsistence. If we have entered into any stipulations 
with them, of which, however, I am not aware, inconsist- 
ent with the limited powers of the Government, or inter- 
fering with paramount obligations, the remedy is obvious. 


Let ample compensation be made to them by the United 


States, in a spirit of good faith and liberality. The ques- 


tion would be one, not of ‘pecuniary amount, but of na- 
tional character and national obligations, 
That we may neither deceive ourselves nor the Indians, 


it becomes us to examine the actual state of things, and 
to view these as they are, and as they are likely to be. 
Looking at the circumstances attending this claim of ex- 
emption on the one side, and of supremacy on the other, 
is it probable that the Indians can succeed in the estab- 
lishment of their pretensions? The nature of the 
tion, doubtful, to say the least of it; the opinion of the 
Executive; the practice of the older States, and the claims 
of the younger ones; the difficulties which would attend 
the introduction nto our system of a third Government, 
complicated in its relations, and indefinite in its princi- 
ples; public sentiment, naturally opposed to any reduc- 
tion of territorial extent or political power; and the ob- 


ues- 


vious difficulties, inseparable from the consideration of 
such a great political question, with regard to the tribu- 
nal, and the trial, the judgment, and the process ; present 
obstacles which must all be overcome before this claim 
can be enforced, 

But could the tribes, and the remnants of tribes, east of 


the Mississippi, succeed in the prosecution of this claim, ` 


would the issue be beneficial to them, immediately or re- 
motely ? 

We have every reason to believe it would not; and this 
conclusion is founded on the condition and character of 
the Indians, and on the result of the efforts which have 
been made by them, and for them, to resist the operation 
of the causes that yet threaten their destruction. 

I need not stop to illustrate these positions. They are 
connected with the views which will be found in the se- 
quel of this report. And it is not necessary to embarrass 
a subject already too comprehensive. ot 

A change of residence, therefore, from their present 
possessions to the regions west of the Mississippi, presents 
the only hope of permanent establishment and improve- 
ment. That it will be attended with inconveniences and 
sacrifices, no one can doubt. The associations which bind 
the Indians to the land of their forefathers are strong and 
enduring, and these must be broken by their migration. 
But they are also broken by our citizens, who every day 
encounter all the difficulties of similar changes in the pur- 
suit of the means of support. And the experiments 
which have been made satisfactorily show that, by proper 
precautions and liberal appropriations, the removal and 
establishment of the Indians can be effected with little 
comparative trouble to them or us. Why, then, should 
the policy of this measure be disputed, or its adoption op- 
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osed? The whole subject has materially changed, even 
within a few years; and the imposing considerations it 
now presents, and which are every day gaining new 
force, call upon the Government and the country to de- 

‘termine what is required on our part, and what course 
shall be recommended to the Indians. If they remain, 
they must decline, and eventually disappear. Such is 
the result of all experience. If they remove, they may 
be comfortably established, and their moral and physi- 
cal condition meliorated. It is-certainly better for them 
to meet the difficulties of removal, with the probability 
of an adequate and final reward, than, yielding to their 
constitutional apathy, to sit still and perish. 
~The great moral debt we owe to this unhappy race is 
universally felt and acknowledged. Diversities of opin- 
ion exist respecting the proper mode of discharging this 
obligation, but its validity is not denied. And there cer- 
tainly are difficulties which may well call for discussion 
and consideration. , 

For more than two centuries we have been placed in 
contact with the Indians. And if this long period has 
been fruitless in useful results, it has not been so in ex- 
periments having in view their improvement. Able 
men have been investigating their condition, and good 
men attempting toimprove it. But all these labors have 
been as unsuccessful in the issue, as many of them were 
laborious and expensive in their progress. 

The work has been aided by Governments and com- 
munities, by public opinion, by the obligations of the 
law, and by the sanction of religion. But its history 
furnishes abundant evidence of entire failure, and every 
thing around us upon the frontiers confirms its truth. 
The Indians have either receded as our settlements ad- 
vanced, and united their fragments with some kindred 
tribe, or they have attempted to establish themselves 
upon reservations, in the vain hope of resisting the pres- 
sure upon them, and of preserving their peculiar insti- 
tutions. Those who are nearest to us, have generally 
suffered most severely by the debasing effects of ardent 
spirits, and by the loss of their own principles of re- 
straint, few as these are, without the acquisition of ours ; 
and almost all of them have disappeared, crushed by the 
onward course of events, or driven before them. Not 
one instance can be produced, in the whole history of the 
intercourse between the Indians and the white men, 
where the former have been able, in districts surround- 
ed by the latter, to withstand successfully the progress 
of those causes which have elevated one of these races, 
and depressed the other. Such a monument of former 
successful exertion does not exist. 

These remarks apply to the efforts which have been 
heretofore made, and. whose history and failure are 
known to us. But the subject has been lately revived 
with additional interest, and is now prosecuted with 
great zeal and exertion ; whether with equal effect, time 
must show. That most of those engaged in this labor 
are actuated by pure and disinterested motives, I do not 
question. And if,in their estimate of success, they place 
too high a value upon appearances, the error is natural 
to persons zealously engaged in a task calculated to 
enlist their sympathies and awaken their feelings, and 
has been common to all who have preceded them in 
this labor of philanthropy, and who, from time to time, 
have indulged in anticipations of the most signal suc- 
cess, only to be succeeded by disappointment and de- 
spondency. 


That these exertions have recently been productive of 


some advantage, may wellbeadmitted. A few have pro- 
bably been reclaimed from abandoned habits, and some, 


erhaps, have really appreciated the inestimable value of 


the doctrines which have been taught them. I can speak 
from personal observation only of the Northern and 
Northwesterntribes. Among them, I am apprehensive, 
the-benefits will be found but few and temporary. Of the 
condition of the Cherokees, who are said to have made 
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greater advances than any of their kindred race, I must 
Judge from such information as I have been able to pro- 


cure. Owing to the’ prevalence of slavery and other pe- 


culiar causes among them, a number of the half-breeds 


and their connexions, and, perhaps, a few others, have 


acquired property, and with it some education and in- 
formation.. But I believe the great mass of the tribe is 
living in ignorance and poverty, subject to the influence 


of the principal men, and submitting to astate of things, 
with which they are dissatisfied, and which offers them 
no rational prospect of stability and improvement. 

The failure which has attended the efforts heretofore 
made, and which will probably attend all conducted upon 
similar principles, may be attributed partly to the inhe- 
rent difficulty of the undertaking, resulting from char- 
acteristics peculiar to the Indians, and partly from the 


mode in which the operations have been conducted. 


Without entering into a question which opens a wide 


field for inquiry, it is sufficient to observe that our primi- 


tive people, as well in their habits and opinions as in their 
customs and pursuits, offer obstacles almost insurmount- 
ableto any considerable and immediate change. Indolent 
in his habits, the Indian is opposed to labor; improvident 
in his mode of life, he has little foresight in providing, or 
care in preserving. Taught from infancy to reverence 
his own traditions and institutions, he is satisfied of their 
value, and dreads the anger of the Great Spirit if he 
should depart from the customs of his fathers. Devoted 
to the use of ardent spirits, he abandons himself to its 
indulgence without restraint. War and hunting are his 
only occupations. He can endure, without complaining, 
the extremity of human suffering ; and, if he cannot over- 
come the evils of his situation, he submits tothem without 
repining. He attributes all the misfortunes of his race 
to the white man, and looks with suspicion upon the of- 


fers of assistance that are made to him. These traits of 
character, though not universal, are yet general; and . 


the practical ditticulty they present, in changing the con- 
dition of such a people, is to satisfy them of our sincerity 
and the value off the aid we offer; to hold out to them 
motives for exertion: to call into action some powerful 
feeling, which shall counteract the tendency of previous 
impressions. It is under such circumstances, and with 
these difficulties in view, that the Government hasbeen 
called upon to determine what arrangements shall be 
made for the permanent establishment of the Indians. 
Shall they be advised to remain or remove? If the for- 
mer, their fate is written in the annals of their race ; if 
the latter, we may yet hope to see them renovated in 
character and condition by our example and instruction, 
and by their exertions. . 

But, to accomplish this, they must be first placed be- 
yond the reach of our settlerhents, with such checks upon 
their disposition to hostilities as may be found necessary, 
and with such aid, moral, intellectual, and pecuniary, 
as may teach them the value of our improvements, 
and the reality of our friendship. With these salutary 
precautions, much should then bd left to themselves, 
to follow such occupations in the forest or the field 
as they may choose, without too much interference. 
Time and prosperity must be the great agents in their 
melioration. Nor have we any reason to doubt but 
that such a condition would be attended with its fall 
share of happiness; nor that their exertions would be ~ 
stimulated by the securlty of their position, and by 
the new prospects before them. By encouraging the 
severalty of soil, sufficient tracts mieni be assigned 
to all disposed to cultivate them; and, by timely as- 
sistance, the younger class might be brought to seek 
in their farms a less precarious subsistence than is 
furnished by the chase. Their physical comforts be- 
ing increased, and the desire of acquisition brought 
into action, a moral stimulus would be felt by the youth- 
fal portion of the community. New wants would ap- 
pear, and new means of gratifying them; and the great *, 
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work of improvement would thus- commence, and, com- 
mencing, would go on, . 

To its aid the truths of religion, together with a know- 
ledge of the simpler mechanic arts and the rudiments of 
science, should then-be brought; but if our dependence 
be first placed upon these, we must fail, as others have 
failed, who have gone before us in this field of labor. 
And we have already fallen into this error of adapting our 
efforts to a state of society which is probably yet remote 
among the Indians, in withdrawing so many of the young 
men from their friends, and educating them at our schools. 
They are there taught various branches of learning, and, 
at some of these institutions, a partial knowledge of the 
mechanic arts, and of the principles of agriculture. “But, 
after this course of instruction is completed, what are 
these young men to do? If they remain among the 
whites, they find themselves the members of a peculiar 
caste, and look around them in vain for employment and 
encouragement ; if they return to their countrymen, their 
acquirements are useless: these are neither understood 
nor valued ; and, with the exception of a few articles of 
iron, which they procure from the traders, the common 
work of our mechanics is useless to them, I repeat, what 
is a young man, who has been thus educated, to do? He 
has no means of support, no instruments of agriculture, no 

` domestic animals, no improved farm. Taken in early life 
from his own people, he is no hunter; he cannot find in the 
chase the means of support or exchange ; and that, under 
such circumstances, he should abandon himself to a life of 
intemperance, can scarcely excite our surprise, however it 
must our regret. Ihave been earnestly asked by these 
young men how they were to live; and I have felt that a 
satisfactory answer was beyond my reach. To the Gov- 
ernment only.can they look for relief; and if this should 
be furnished, though in a moderate degree, they might still 
become useful and respectable; their example wouid be 
encouraging to others, and they would form the best in- 
structors for their brethren. 

The general details of a plan for the permanent estab- 
lishment of the Indians west of the Mississippi, and for 
their proper security, would require much deliberation ; 
but there are some fundamental principles, obviously aris- 
ing out of the nature of the subject, which, when once 
adopted, would constitute the best foundation for our ex- 
ertious, and the hopes of the Indians, 

1. A solemn declaration, similar to that already inserted 
in some of the treaties, that the country assigned to the 
Indians shall be theirs as long as they or their descendants 
may occupy it, and a corresponding determination that 
our settlements shall not spread over it; and every effort 


should be used to satisfy the Indians of our sincerity and of 


their security. Without this indispensable preliminary, 
and without full confidence on their part in our intentions, 


and in our abilities to give these effect, their change of 


position would bring no change of circumstances. 

2. A determination to exclude all ardent spirits from 
their new country. This will no doubt be difficult; but 
a system of surveillance upon the borders, and of proper 
police and penalties, will do much towards the extermina- 
tion of an evil, which, where it exits to any considerable 
extent, is equally destructive of their present comfort and 
their future happiness. : 

3. The employment of an adequate force in their im- 
mediate vicinity, and a fixed determination to suppress, at 
all hazards, the slightest attempt at hostility among them- 
selves. 

So long as a passion for war, fostered and encouraged 
as it is by their opinions and habits, is allowed free scope 
for exercise, it will prove the master spirit, controlling, 
if not absorbing, all other considerations. And if, in 
checking this evil, some examples should become neces- 
sary, they would be sacrifices to humanity, and not to se- 

* verity. Bue i ; 
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4. Encouragement to the severalty of property, and such 


„provision for its security, as their own regulations do not 


afford, and as may be necessary to its enjoyment. 

5. Assistance to al] who may require it in the opening 
of farms, and in producing domestic animals and instro- 
ments of agriculture, 

6. Leaving them in the enjoyment of their peculiar in- 


stitutions, as far as may be compatible with their own 
safety and ours, and with the great objects of their pros- 
perity and improvement. 


1. The eventual employment of persons competent to 


instruct them, as far and as fast as their progress may re- 
quire, and in such manner as may be most useful to them. 


Arrangements have been made upon fair and equitable 


terms with the Shawnees and Senecas of Lewistown, with 
the Shawnees of Wapaghkonetta, and with the Ottowas 
of Blanchard’s Fork, and the Maumee, all within the State 
of Ohio, for the cession of their reservations in that State, 
for their emigration to the regions assigned for the perma- 
nent residence of the Indians, A similar arrangement 
was made with the Senecas in the early part of the year, 


and they are already upon their journey to their new 


country. A deputation from the Wyandots has gone to 


examine the district offered to them ; and the general out- 


lines of an arrangement for a cession have been agreed 


upon, to be formally executed, if the report of the explo- 


ring party should prove satisfactory. 


It bas been suggested that a considerable portion of the 


Cherokees in Georgia are desirous of availing themselves 
of the provisions of the treaty of May 6th, 1828, for their 
removal, 
them the aid offered by that treaty, if they are inclined to 
accept it, a system of operations has been adopted, and 
persons appointed to carry it into effect. 
to form a judgment of the result of this measure has not 
yet elapsed, 


With a view to ascertain this fact, and to afford 
Sufficient time 


But, in all the efforts which may be made, the subject 


will be fully and fairly explained to the Indians, and they 
will be left to judge for themselves. The agents are pro- 
hibited from the exertion of any improper influence, but 
are directed to communicate to the Indians the views of 


the President, and his decided convictions that their spee- 
dy removal can only preserve them from the serious evils 
which environ them. It is to be hoped that they will ac- 
cept this salutary advice, and proceed to join their coun- 
trymen in the district appropriated for their permanent 
residence, 

If the seeds of improvement are sown among them, as 
many good men assert and believe, they will ripen into 
an abundant harvest—profitable to themselves in the en- 


joyment, and to all the members of this dispersed family 


in the example. 

The details of an outrage committed by a party of Fox 
Indians upon a number of Menomonies at Prairie du 
Chien, while encamped under the protection of our flag, 
will be found in the report of the officer having charge of 
the bureau of Indian Affairs. The alleged motive for this 
wanton aggression was some previous Injury of a similar 
nature, stated to have been committed by the Menomonies 
upon the Fox Indians—a justification which can never be 
wanting where neither time nor treaties, as in this case, 
are permitted to cancel the offence. 

This aggression, together with the difficulties at Rock 
Island with the Sac Indians, of which the same report fur- 
nishes the particulars, shows the necessity of employing 
upon the ‘alice a corps of mounted men, to be sta- 
tioned at the most exposed points, and to be always pre- 
pared to follow every party that may attempt to interrupt 
the peace of the border by attacking either our citizens 
or other Indians. These predatory bands strike a stroke, 
and disappear. And there is in the institutions of the 
Indians such a strong tendency to war, that we-shall long 
be liable to these outrages. Military prowess and success 
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formi their principal road to distinction. 
mipable forests and prairies of the West offer them the 
méańs of shelter and escape. No infantry force can ex- 
pect'to overtake them; an if we are not provided with 
mounted troops who can prevent or punish these aggres- 
sions, we shall frequently be compelled to adopt measures 
more experisive- and inconvenient to us, and more inju- 
rious to the Indians. 

Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be, your obe- 


dient servant, ' 
LEWIS CASS. . 
To'the Pausipent of the United States. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


Statement exhibiting the works projected by the Board 
of Engineers, which have not been commenced, and the 
estimate of their cost, i 


First Class—To be commenced as soon as possible. 
Designation of the works, Estimate of cost. 


Fort St, Philip, Louisiana, $77,810 79 
Soller’s Point flats, Patapsco river, 678,205 44 
Tompkins, New York, ` 420,826 14 

Redoubt in advance of ditto, 65,162 44 

_ Fort at Wilkin’s point, New York, 456,845 51 
Throg’s point, o. 471,181 53 
Dumpling’s point, Rhode Island, 759,946 57 
Rose Island, do 82,411 74 


Dykes across west passage, Narragansett roads, 205,000 00 


For the defence of Boston harbor : 


Fort on George’s island, 458,800 00 

Nantasket head, 539,000 00 
Lunette in advance of do. 49,000 00 
Redoubt No, 2, in advance of do. 82,000 00 


No. 1, (on Hog island) in advance of do. 29,000 00 


Dyke across Broad Sound passage, 140,000 00 

Cutting off the summit of Gallop island, 2,429 00 

Works for the defence of Connanicut island : 
Narragansett bay, Rhode Island, 220,053 43 


$4,531,873 10 


Second Class—To be commenced at a later period. 
Designation of the works, Estimate of cost. 


Fort at Grand Terre, in Louisiana, $264,517 52 
Tower at Pass au Heron, Mobile bay, 16,677 41 
Fort at Hawkins’ point, Patapsco river, 244,337 14 

St. Mary's, Potomac river, 205,602 33 


opposite the Pea Patch, Delaware river, 347,257 
at the Middle Ground, outer harbor of 


71 


New York, 1,681,411 66 
at East bank, do. do. 1,681,411 68 
Hale, Connecticut, 31,815 83 
Wooster, 27,798 34 
Trumbull, 47445 21 
Griswold, 132,230 41 
at Fort Preble point, Portland harbor, 

Maine, 108,000 00 
at House island, do. 32,000 00 
Pickering, Salem, 116,000 00 
for Nangus head, 35,000 00 
Seawell, Marblehead, 116,000 00 
for Jack’s point, do. 96,000 00 
on Bald Head, North Carolina, 120,000 00 
on Federal point, do. 12,000 00 


$5,340,500 .22 


Third Class—To be commenced at a remote period. 
` Designation of the works. © Estimate of cost. 
The rafts to obstruct the channel between— 


Forts Monroe and Calhoun, 240,568 00 


And the inter- | Fort, Craney island flats, 


258,465 14 
at Newport News, 244,387 44 
on Naseway shoal, 678,205 00 

For the defence of Patuxent river : 
Fort on Thomas's point, 178,000 00 
Point .Patience, 164,000 00 
101,000 00 


the Narrows of Penobscot river, Me. 


$1,854,575 58 


RECAPITULATION. ' 


First class of works, (17) $4,581,873 10 
Second class, _ (19) 5,340,500 22 
Third class, (1) 1,854,575 58 

$11,726,948 90 


Remarxs.—The classification in this statement, distin- 
guishing three periods, exhibits the works enumerated in 
the order òf their efficiency to meet the earliest possible 
emergency. P 


REPORT FROM THE TOPOGRAPHICAL BUREA U. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL Burzav, Nov. 7, 1831. 


Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War : 


Sır: In obedience to your instructions of the 20th of 
August last, I have the honor to submit to you: 

lst. A statement marked A, exhibiting the amount 
drawn from the Treasury Department, and remitted to 
the disbursing officers under this office, from the 1st of 
October, 1830, to the 30th of September, 1831, inclusive ; 
and also of the amount of accounts rendered 
` 2d. A statement marked B, exhibiting the number of: 
the individuals employed under the class of civil engineers ‘ 
and agents, under this bureau, and of the amount paid to 
each for the same period. 

A statement marked C, exhibiting the amount drawn 
from the treasury fur the expenses of surveys and ex- 
aminations, in relation to the summit level of the contem- 

lated canal across the isthmus of Florida. 

3d. The application of the funds appropriated for sur- 
veys, and the employment of the topographical engineers, 
for the year 1831, have been as follows: 

1st. In making a survey of. a route for the Michigan 
and Illinois canal, and in examinations and surveys of the 
Rock River and Des Moines rapids of the Mississippi, with 


a view to the improvement of the navigation of those 
rapids. y 
2d. In making a survey of part of the Hudson river, 


with a view to the improvement of the navigation of that 
river near Albany. . 

3d. In completing the drawings and reports of the sur- - 
veys, for the purpose of connecting by a canal the waters 
of Lakes Erie and Michigan with those of the Wabash. 

4th. In making surveys and examinations in relation to 
the contemplated Weymouth and Taunton canal. 

5th. In making surveys and examinations in relation to 
the improvement of the Big Sandy river in Kentucky, and 
in relation to a road from Pikesville, on the Big Sandy, to 
the boundary of North Carolina, and from thence to the 
boundary of South Carolina. 


6th. In making examinations and surveys, in order to 


‘ascertain the practicability of a railroad from Winchester, 


Virginia, to Harper's ferry. A 

4th. In completing the drawings and reports of surveys 
of parts of the rivers Raritan and Delaware. yaa! 

Sth. In making an examination of a route for a railroad 
from the Portage summit of the Ohio canal to the Hud- 
son river. . . nie Mo 

9th. In making examinations and surve¥s in relation to 
the contemplated canal to connect the waters of the At- 
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lantic with those of the Gulf of Mexico across the isth- 
mus of Florida. 

10th. In completing the drawings of a reconnoisance 
of the sounds of North Carolina. 

lith. In completing the drawings ofa survey, in order 
to ascertain the military defences of the St. Mary’s riv- 
er, Maryland. 

12th. In completing the drawings of a survey of the 
Ohio, Beaver, and Chenango route of the Ohio and Erie 
canal, from Pittsburg to Elk creek, on Lake Erie, and 
to the harbor of Erie. 

13th. In completing the drawings of a survey of the 
Alleghany river from Pittsburg to French creek, of 
French creek to Le Beeuf, and of a route of a canal 
from thence to the harbor of Erie. 

14th. In completing the drawings of a survey of the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio canal from Big Beaver river to 
Akron, in Ohio. ae 

15th. In completing the drawings of a survey of a ca- 
nal route from the Connecticut river to Lake Winnipis- 

ogee, New Hampshire, by way of the valleys of the 
Oliverian and Baker’s rivers. i 

16th. In completing the drawings of a survey of a ca~ 
nal route to unite the waters of Lake Champlain with 
those of the Connecticut, by way of the valleys of Onion 
and Wells rivers, in the State of Vermont. SEN 

17th. In completing the drawings of a survey to con- 
nect the Savannah and Tennessee rivers by means of 
a canal or railroad. 

18th. In superintending the construction of the Bal- 
timore and Susquehanuah railroad, the Patterson and 
Hudson river railroad, and Catskill and Canajoharie 
railroad. i 

19th. In paying the civil engineers and agents em- 
ployed on seweral of the foregoing items of duties, the 
employ of whom was made necessary from the small: 
number of topographical officers. ; 

The subject of an increase and better organization of 
the corps of topographical engineers, and of the incon- 
veniences resulting from their present condition has 
been so frequently alluded to in Executive communica- 
tions, that I shall now only bring to your consideration 
such views as have not been previously presented. The 
able report on this subject from your predecessor, Mr. 
Eaton, fully exposes the military considerations of the 
case, and also. the number and organization required by 
the present wants of the country. To this I have only 
to add, that the views therein unfolded are strengthened 
by every day’s experience, and that the inconveniences 
resulting from a want of the organization proposed are 
continually increasing. 

“The reasons which may be alleged in favor of the pro- 
posed increase, in addition to those in the report allud- 
ed to, are such as apply to the survey of the coast. 

The law of the 14th of April, 1818, commits that duty 
to the army and the navy ; and that part of the army to 
which this duty properly belongs, is the topographical 
engineers. But owing to the few officers of this corps, 
and the pressing demand for their labors on other sub- 
jects, we have as yet done nothing under that law, ex- 
cept in such detail surveys of our harbors and bays as 
were made with a view to their military defences, but 
are highly valuable matter for purposes of filling up the 
cartoons of the general survey contemplated. 

The scientific education derived at our military acad- 
emy furnishes the necessary elementary knowledge for 
this duty; and the military education acquired there, 
and in the army, establishes those habits of order, at- 
tention to duty, and subordination, necessary in every 
vocation of life, and without which no extensive opera- 

‘tion can be judiciously or economically conducted. The 
Government, therefore, has at its command valuable 
materials for filling up the proposed corps, in the offi- 
cers of the pres®at corps, and those graduates of the 
academy who have been on duty with it, and others 
from that institution in the several corps of the army, 


with officers capable at once of entering upon its duties, 
and of rendering efficient services. 

_ In those services which would have to be performed 
in a survey of our coast, not only is mathematical know- 
ledge requisite, but also a knowledge of, and a habit of 
accurately using the fine and delicate instruments re- 
quired in the necessary observations, This last and 
valuable knowledge can be obtained by those only 
who possess the mathematical and mechanical informa- 
tion involved in the use and construction of the instri- 
ments; and with the elementary knowledge which, it 


is but fair to suppose, is already possessed by the class 


of individuals before alluded to, there would only re- 
main to be acquired a habit of accurately using the in- 
struments. 

It is but just to state that the ability to use fine instru- 


ments, and to observe correctly with them, is a work of 
time and of careful attention. 


But if we are not ade- 
quately organized, we cannot have officers to appro- 


priate to that duty; and, of course, cannot say when 
the result of that time and careful attention will be pos- 


sessed. If we have not, therefore, the necessary means 
we must continue defective in a correct knowledge of 
our own coast, and also defective in the practical skill 
of a branch of our profession, the importance of which 
cannot be too highly estimated. In fact, every thing 
depends upon it. It furnishes all the data for the cal- 
culations; and, if defective, all the calculations are but 
authentications of error. 

The requisite instruments have already been procured 


by the Government at a great cost, and under the per- 
sonal supervision of a gentleman highly gifted in those 
matters, and are now in deposite under the care of this 
office. It needs only means and time to apply them to 
their intended uses, and to reap from them the valuable 
results which they aye so well adapted to yield. 


It appears to me entirely unnecessary to urge upon 


your notice the various commercial advantages which 
will result from an accurate knowledge of our maritime 
frontier, or the value of this knowledge to its military 


defences. These considerations are self-evident, and 
need no argument to maintain them. But it may be 
urged that there is something due to our national char- 
acter, which requires that we should be no longer en- 
tirely indebted to the imperfect efforts of other nations 
for information of our own coast; and that we should, 
by our own labors, add something to the general mass 
of scientific knowledge, by, at least, correct determina- 
tions of the geography of our own country. The present 
effort may also be the origin of a schcol which may here- 
after furnish individuals, adequate, as well by their capa- 
city to observe, as to calculate the results ef observations, 
to enter into fair and honorable competition with the dis- 
tinguished astronomers of Europe, some of whom made 
their first essays while officers of a similar corps. 

The duties of a corps of topographical engineers are 
essentially military and scientific; hence the advanta- 
ges of having military habits and education added to 
the scientific knowledge of its members. 

Its duties also benefit all the greatinterests of society, 
and eminently qualify its members for operations which 
might be considered as the peculiar province of the 
civil engineer. For instance, the survey of a country 
for military purposes furnishes also a good geogra- 
phical map; the survey and construction of a road 
for military purposes, or for the transportation of 
the mail, is an equally good road for the merchant, 
the farmer, or the traveller; a canal for military pur- 
poses will serve equally well the wants of agriculture 
and commerce; and the survey of a bay, or river, or 
harbor, in order to ascertain the military defences or 
either, furnishes also that precise knowledge of the shoals, 
bars, channels, tides, and currents, so valuable. to the 
navigator. Which a topographical officer, therefore, is 
collecting, in his military operations, the knowledge ne- 
cessary for the military defences of the country, he also 
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éollects matter improving its geography, and bearing es- 
‘sentially upon its commercial and agricultural prosperity. 
-:-From the character of the duties of such a corps, it may 
be'seen with what facility and advantage it may have its 
aifentioh, when necessary, turned to objects purely civil, 
ind that, even while pursuing these purely civil objects, 
from its military knowledge, its labors will be enriched by 
all the military considerations which the operations may 
develop; so that the labors of the corps, if judiciously di- 
rected, cannot fail to furnish the Government with the 
most correct knowledge of the resources of the country, 
dyil and military, of its agricultural, commercial, mechani- 
cal, and mineralogical advantages, and of its military 
means of defence, as all these are subjects of the investi- 
gations of a topographical engineer. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN J. ABERT, 
Lieut. Col. and T. E. 


REPORT FROM THE INDIAN BUREAU. 
Department or War, | 
Office of Indian Affairs, Nov. 19, 1831. 
Sir: In compliance with an order of the department of 
the 20th August last, I had the honor of laying before you, 


afew days since, an estimate of the current expenses of 
the Indian Department for the year 1832, amounting to 


169,640 dollars, a duplicate of which is herewith furnish- 


ed, marked A. ; 

` This estimate exceeds the amount of that submitted at 
the last session of Congress, about the sum of 8,500 dol- 
lars, ‘The increase arises, in part, from an addition to the 
item “ for the pay of the superintendent and agents of In- 


dian affairs,” the sum of 1,500 dollars for the salary of 


i 


the agent appointed under the provisions of the Choctaw 
treaty for the Choctaws west; and, in part, by the addi- 
tion of 7,000 dollars as an item “for building houses for 
Indian agents,” not embraced in the former estimate for 
the current expenses of the Indian Department. An ap- 
propriation of the last mentioned sum, on an estimate 
subsequently submitted, was, however, made at the last 
session of Congress for this object ; and it is believed that 
the appropriation of an equal amount, at least, will be re- 
quired for the service of the next year, to provide suita- 
ble accommodations for the agents and their assistants for 
the Choctaws, Shawnees, and other tribes, who have 
made arrangements to remove, and whose departure, 
where it has not already taken place, may be looked for 
in the course of the ensuing year. 

Tn further obedience to the said order of the 20th Au- 
gust last, the statements marked B and C are herewith 
submitted, together with such remarks in relation to the 
operations of the Indian department for the last year, em- 
braced by them, as seem to be required for their more 
complete elucidation. 

Statement B exhibits the amount drawn from the trea- 
ary, and remitted for disbursement, under each head of 
appropriation in the Indian Department during the three 

rst quarters of the year 1831; the amount for which ac- 
counts have been rendered under each head for the same 
period; and the several balances remaining to be account- 
ed for, according to the books of this office. It will be 
seen by this statement, that the whole amount remitted 
for disbursement is $683,344 31; that the whole amount 
for which accounts have been rendered is $420,598 72; 
and that the amount remaining to be accounted for is 
$267,745 59. This balance is in the hands of distant 
agéhts for the payment of annuities and other specified 
objects, and it is presumable that they have not yet com- 
pleted their disbursements ; but if they have, the remote- 
ness of their residence has prevented, as yet, the recep- 
tion of their accounts. 

Statement ©. exhibits the information required by the 
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order of the department in relation to the schvols estab- 
lished in the Indian country, and which receive aid from 
the annual appropriation of $10,000 for the civilization of 
the Indians. The number of children taught at the schools, 
embraced in the statement, is 1,215. In addition to these, 
there are 113 Indian youths at the Choctaw academy, in 
Kentucky, the expenses of whose education are paid from 
funds set apart by the Indians. themselves, and by treaty 
stipulations for this purpose. This institution, which was 
established solely for the education of Indian children, is 
under good: regulations, and ina flourishing’ condition ; 
and, it is believed, furnishes the best means of applying 
the education funds of the Indians to the useful and valua- 
ble end contemplated by their creation, Many Indian 
youths, who have therein received the benefits of tuition, 
have already returned to their respective tribes, carrying 
with them the rudiments of learning, the elements of ino- 
rals, and the precepts of religion, all apparently calcula- 
ted to subdue the habits and soften the feelings of their 
kindred, and to prepare the way for the gradual’ intro- 
duction of civilization and christianity. > That such will be 
the result of the intellectual and moral cultivation of a 
portion of the young of: the respective tribes, on the’ life 
and character of the Indians in theit confederacies, cannot 
be predicted with certainty. It is, however, an experi- 
ment creditable to our ‘national council, and meriting its 
further patronage. It is an experiment consecrated by 
our best feelings, delightful to the view of the patriot, 
and dear to the heart of philanthropy; but time alone 
can disclose its efficacy. 

The humane policy, exemplified in the system adopted 
by the Government with respect to the Indian tribes, re- 
siding within the limits of the United States, which is now 
in operation, is progressively developing its good: effects ; 
and, it is confidently trusted, will at no distant day ‘be 
crowned with complete success.. Gradually ‘diminishin 
in numbers and deteriorating in condition ; incapable o 
coping with the superior intelligence of the white man, 
ready to fall into the vices, but unapt to appropriate the 
benefits of the social state, the increasing tide of white 
population threatened soon to engulf them, and finally to 
cause their total extinction. The progress is slow but 
sure ; the cause is inherent in the nature of things ; tribes 
numerous and powerful have disappeared from among us 
in a ratio of decrease ominous to the existence of those 
that still remain, unless counteracted by the substitution 
of some principle sufficiently potent to check the tenden- 
cies to decay and dissolution, This salutary principle ex- 
ists in the system of removals, of changes of residence, of 
settlement in territories exclusively their own, and under 
the protection of the United States; connected with the’ 
benign influences of education and instruction in agricul- 
ture and the several mechanic arts, whereby social is dis- 
tinguished from savage life. 

In pursuance of this policy, the necessary measures: 
have been taken for the execution of the Choctaw treaty, 
ratified at the last session of Congress, and the Indians of 
that tribe are now in motion. It is presumed that about 
five thousand will emigrate west of the Mississippi before 
the winter sets in; and there are the best grounds for be-- 
lieving that a much greater number will go over:in the 
course of the ensuing year. Sanguine expectations may 
thus be indulged, that the whole nation will be moved: 
within the time (three years) prescribed by the treaty. gi 

The Chickasaw Indians who are disposed to follow their 
friends and neighbors the Choctaws, and to reside near 
them, have not yet been provided with suitablelands, For 
the purpose of ‘procuring such for their accommodation, 
it became necessary to effect-an arrangement with the 
Choctaws for'a portion of their country in the West. Ma- 
jor John H. Eaton and General John Coffee have accord- 
ingly been constituted commissioners to treat with the’ 
Choctaws for this object. In the event of a successful 
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issue of their negotiation, the rémoval of the Chickasaws 
will probably take place before the termination of another 


_ The chiefs of the Cherokees have given, as yet; no evi- 
dence of a relinquishment of their determination not to 
accept the propositions of the Government, so cordially 
embraced by the tribes before mentioned, for an exchange 
of lands mids sidence. The influence of the Indian chiefs 
is of ‘nature to overrule the general wish, which, if al- 
lowed, te express itself freely might be favorable to re- 
moyal,. Being induced to believe, from information to be 
re, 
encouraged and aided by the Government, the depart- 
Ment endeavored to revive emigration under the provi- 
sions of the treaty of 1828. The plan is in operation, but 
is of too recent date to admit of caleulating the probability 
and extent of its success, 

_. The Creek Indians are in the same predicament—their 
position having been unaltered through the past year. In- 
volved in difficulties, they have shown no inclination to 
relieve themselves from the embarrassment of their situa- 
tion, by accepting the liberal and often repeated propo- 
sitions of the Government. It is to be hoped that the time 
will shortly come when better counsels will prevail, and 

a juster appreciation of the benefits submitted to their 

choice open their eyes to a sense of their real interests. 
Tn other quarters more favorable issues have awaited 


our efforts, Col. James B. Gardiner, who was appointed, | 


on the 31st March. last, special agent or commissioner, to 
treat with the Indians in Ohio for an exchange of lands, 
and their removal west of the Mississippi, has successfully 
negotiated for these objects. Treaties have been conclud- 
ed and signed by him and the Indian agent, Col. McElvain, 
with the Shawnees, Ottawas, and the mixed band of Shaw- 
nees and Senecas of Lewistown. The Senecas had con- 
cluded a treaty for the same objects, during the past win- 
ter, which was ratified at the last session of Congress, and 
they are now on their way to the western domain. The 
only Indian possessions remaining in Ohio are those of the 
Wyandots, with whom the preliminaries of a treaty have 
been agreed on, and will be finally concluded, in the event 
of a favorable report by a deputation sent out by them 
to look at the country of their proposed destination. The 
treaties. above mentioned are herewith communicated. By 
these arrangements, the entire Indian population of Ohio 
will, in all probability, have been removed, within the 
coming year, from the confines of the State, and will have 
formed new settlements under better auspices, The be- 
nefits of the measure will be still further enhanced by the 
considerable quantity of valuable lands, which, in conse- 
quence, will be thrown open to the enterprise of the citi- 
zens of the State. 

A band of Sac Indians, headed by a warrior, called 
Black Hawk, continuing to reside on Jands on Rock river, 
in Illinois, ceded by treaty to the United States, and evinc- 
ing an obstinate purpose of remaining, associated with 
strong indications of hostility towards the citizens of that 
State, residing in the vicinity. Under such menacing cir- 
cumstances, the Government thought it expedient to order 
out a body of militia for their protection, and for the re- 
moval of the Indians. This timely movement, on the part 
of the Exeeutive.of that State, with the co-operation. of 
the troops of the United States, promptly afforded by the 
commanding general, (Gaines, ) caused the Indians to yield 
their unjustifiable purpose, and to move off peaceably to 


their lands west- of the Mississippi. The step was judi- |- 
cious—as it is presumable, from the reports to this depart-: 
ment, that this well-timed display of military force pre- 
vented resistance and bloodshed. The particulars of the- 


affair are detailed in the accompanying papers, marked D. 
ït will. always be a desideratum to repress the feuds, 
and leasen the occasions of strife between neighboring 


tribes, - It is equally the dictate of humanity and -pru- 


ied on, that a number of the tribe would emigrate, if 


dence, and is a necessary emanation from. the benevolent 
policy before spoken of, towards the aboriginal race of the 
country.. In reference thereto, a treaty of peace was ef- 
fected in July, 1830, by General Clark and Colonel Mor- 
gan, at Prairie du Chien, between the Sacs and Foxes, 
and the Winnebagoes and Menomonies, and other tribes, 
by which it was hoped that hostility was provided against, 
if not merged in kinder dispositions, aad tranquillity se~ 
cured to our borders, But, contrary to every reasonable 
expectation, a year had hardly passed away, before the 
provisions of the treaty were grossly violated, In defiance 
of its obligations, and of the respect due to the flag of the 
United States, an atrocious act was committed on the 31st 
of July last, by a party of the Sacs and Foxes, near Fort 
Crawford, and within reach of its guns, by an attack in 
the night upon a Menomonie camp, in which twenty-five 
of their number were killed, and many others wounded. 
Immediately on the intelligence of this most insulting and 
barbarous outrage, measures were taken by the depart- 
ment -for the arrest and punishment of the offenders. 
Time has not, as yet, been allowed to learn their result. 
Meanwhile, the aggrieved party, the Menomonies, have 
been counselled to remain quiet, under an assurance that 
the Government will cause justice to be done, by punish- 
ment of the guilty, and ample satisfaction for the loss of 
their friends. For further and full information on the 
subject, you are respectinliy referred to the accompany- 
ing papers, marked E. 

Marauding parties of the various tribes will incessantly 
seek opportunities of rapine and violence. Their march 
is in the dead of night—their haunt is in the wilderness, 
Hence, it is difficult to restrain them, and their aggres- ` 
sions will sometimes escape merited retribution. . It is, 
however, steadily inculcated on the agents of the Govern- 
ment, to interpose its authority to the utmost for the pre- 
vention of any acts tending to disturb the harmony, or 
endanger the security of person or property among the 
Indian tribes under its protection. 

During the last spring, some difficulties took place, 
from the cause above alluded to, between the Osages and 
Creeks and Cherokees, on account of depredations com- 
mitted by the former on the latter tribes. These, how- 
ever, have been happily settled by a conference between 
these Indians, called together by the authority of General 
Clark, at Cantonment Gibson, and at which treaties of 
peace and amity were concluded.. 

These are the only cases of disturbance of importance 
among the Indians, that have come to the knowledge of 
this department during the year. Differences and con- 
tentions about matters wholly relating to themselves, will, 
and frequently do, occur among separate bands living near 
each other, sometimes accompanied by violence and 
bloodshed. These, happening in the Indian country, 
cannot easily be provided against by the Government, but 
find impunity in remoteness of place, and in obscurity of 
circumstance. touching the perpetration, And it must be 
expected, under this view, that the sons of the forest will 
continue to seek occasions of disputing and fighting with 
each other, while the savage notion subsists in full force 
among them, that war furnishes for their young men the 
only road to distinction. } 

It is respectfully submitted whether a salutary modi- 
fication may not be effected in the existing laws relating 
to intercourse with the Indians, and the payment of their 
annuities, id. 
There are more than twenty different acts of Congress, 
providing for the payment of Indian annuities, and. they 
require an equal number of accounts to be opened and 
kept in the books of the treasury ; and some of the: pro- 
visions of these acts have been repealed by treaties of 
more recent date. In accordance with this system, every 
new treaty, stipulating the payment of annuities, will in- 
crease the number of acts for that objec and conse- 
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nenily the number of accounts. The mutiplication of | heretofore, been obtained for the Macedonian; and ‘an 


base acts and accounts tends to confusion, and renders 
it difficult to distinguish existing provisions from those- 
thathave been virtually repealed. ` : 

Jt is apprehended that an annual act, predicated ona 
statement to be laid before Congress; at the commence- 
ient of every session, showing the annuities due, and to 
be provided for inthe ensuing year, would simplify this 
bianeh of business, and render it at once much more ins, 


tdlligible, and much less laborious. Congress would be 


thereby, annually informed of the actual state of the an- 
nuitiés, and’ of the precise amount required for their li- 
quidation. ` Such a consolidating act would at once pre- 
vent unnecessary complication ; and while it would les- 
sén. labor in the different offices, by reducing the num- 
per of accounts kept open in their books, would, at the 
same time, render plain and clear what, from numerous 
entries, is apparently intricate and obscure. 

“Our relations with the Indian tribes are mainly gov- 
eined, by the act of Congress passed in 1802, to regu- 
late trade and intercourse with them, and to preservo 
peace on the frontiers. The boundary line defined by 
that act, and to which its provisions were applicable, 
fds been varied by subsequent treaties; and the in- 


: 


; fully submitted. 
4 ; ELBERT HERRING. 
To his Excellency Lewis Cass, 

Secretary of War. 


i REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, December 3, 1831. 
To the President of the United States.: 


SIR: The Secretary of the Navy respectfully submits 
axreport of the transactions of this department during 
the past year. 

Under its general superintendence, the employment 
of the public vessels for the protection of our commerce, 
the'erection of dry docks, the improvement of the navy 
yards, the purchase of timber and stores for future use, 
andthe preservation of live oak, have been the most 
prominent objects of attention. 

Many minor subjects connected with the interests of 
the service have received due care; and the results of 
the whole will be presented to your consideration with 
all practicable brevity. 

he naval force in commission has consisted of five 
frigates, eleven sloops, and seven schooners; but, of 
these, four small schooners, purchased and temporarily 
used in guarding our live oak, and in making surveys 
ofthe coast, can hardly be considered as a permanent 
portion of the establishment, while the relieving vessels 
necessary to keep up a complement in the different 
squadrons, have, in this and former years, by going out 
before others, added somewhat to the number and ex- 
pense of those actually enumerated as in commission. 

Our force abroad has been divided between the Me- 
diterranean, the West Indies, Brazil, and the Pacific. 
Irom the first station the Java, the Fairfield, and the 
Constellation, have returned, the former taking the 
Cape de Verd: Islands and Liberia in her way home- 
wards, An account of her cruise is annexed, as it may 
bé interesting to those specially engaged in African co- 
lonization, (A.) 

The Java, on a minute survey, was found to be very 
defective ; and, having been built of inferior materials, 
expensive repairs on her are not deemed judicious. As 
she bears the name of one of our trophies during the late 
War, it is recommended that an appropriation be made 
for purchasing timber to rebuild her, and another, for a 


similar reason, to rebuild the Cyane. A frame has, | 


créase of our population, and the extension of our set- 
tléments, have effected changes calling for a revision of 
that act, that its provisions may be adapted to the pre- 
` gent state of our Indian relations. All which is respect- 


| appropriation to finish one of these vessels, whose names 
are so intimately associated with our naval glory, could 
-be. expended with much advantage the two ensuing 


years. (B.) f 
Last August the Constellation was ordered home from. 


the Mediterranean after the close of the cruising season, 
as the usual term of absence would expire next spring, 


and a large saving of expense would be made by her 
wintering in this country. She recently arrived, a few 
weeks earlier than anticipated, and’ in excellent condi- 
tion, and, after the discharge of her crew, was immedi- 
ately placed in ordinary. j i 

The John Adams is the. only vessel which has. been 
added to that station. ea 

The squadron there has been usefully employed in its 
ordinary duties. At this time a partof it, having lately: 
been engaged in transporting our former consul at AÑ- 
giers to his new situation as chargé to Constantinople, 
is supposed to be in the Archipelago, waiting the result 
of the chief object of that mission, and watching the 
consequences to our commerce of the late disturbances 
in Greece; another part is under orders to carry from 
Gibraltar our diplomatic’ agent to Naples; and a part 
of it, as recently directed, is presumed to be on a new 
cruising ground, extending into the Atlantic along the 
coasts of Portugal and her neighboring dependencies, 
In consequence of this last increase of duty, and the 
novel state of our relatians with the Ottoman Porte, as 
well as the agitated condition of other portions of Eu- 
rope, it would seem expedient immediately. to increase 
our naval force in that quarter of the world. To effect 
that object, and others hereafter mentioned, and at the 
same time to ensure in our navy a continuance of the 
requisite skill and experience in navigating ships of the 
line, a sum sufficient to put one in commission is inclu- 
ded in the general estimate for the ensuing year. (C. 
Nos. J to 15.) : pean 

The squadron employed in the West Indies has dis- 
chargedits accustomed service with fidelity and success ; 
no piracies whatever have been there perpetrated on 
our commerce ; the slight disturbances near Porto Ca- 
bello, Hayti, and Havana, having been promptly looked 
after; and the health of the crews and officers in our 
public vesssls having been, with a few lamented excep- 
tions, uncommonly good. The only changes in this 
squadron have been the substitution of the Vincennes 
for the Peacock, and the Fairfield for the Natchez, on 
account of greater despatch and economy in preparing 
the relief vessels. : ; : 

The Brazilian station, notwithstanding the political. 
commotions in its neighborhood, has presented little ac- 
tive employment for the squadron. The utmost securi- 
ty to our navigation in that quarter has existed, except 
a recent, and, it is believed, unprecedented claim, which, 
has been made to disturb our vessels engaged in seal- 
catching at the Falkland Islands. To guard against the 
ill consequences of this claim to our commercial in- 
terests, prompt measures have been taken, so far as 
the subject comes within the purview of this depart- 
ment. From that station the Hudson has returned 
home; and, not having been built of live oak, she is 
in a condition rendering the expediency of repairing 
her very doubtful. The Vandalia is soon expected 
here; and both the Lexington and Warren, sent to. re- 
lieve them, have, probably, ere this, reached their des- 
tination. Our force in that region will soon be strength- 
ened by one of the schooners now building, and whose 
small draught of water will render her employment on. 
that coast highly beneficial. Preparations are making. 
to send more vessels in that direction, should ‘circum 
stances require and justify the measure ; visiting, amon, 
other places on their way out, Para and, the principa 
ports on the northern coast of Brazil, where the amount 
of our commerce, and the agitated condition of the 
country, make the presence of some of our public 
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vessels judicious, and where none have shown them- 
selves since the late war. é 

In the Pacific, no occurrence of much interest has 
happened since the last annual report. The Falmouth 
has been ordered to join that squadron instead of the 
St. Louis, and.the Potomac in place of the Guer- 
riere ;,and which last vessel, it is gratifying to announce, 
arrived two.days.since, safely, in Hampton roads. . Di- 
rections have been given to the new commander on 


that station, to keep one of his vessels constantly em- 


ployed'in cruising among those islands. in the Pacific 
to which. our whalemen and merchantmen resort for 
either supplies or trade. Unfortunately for the credit 
of our bills of exchange in that quarter, the department 
early in the year, felt compelled to refuse payment of 
some of the draughts by its former agents; and an at- 
tempt was made to improve the forms of transacting 
business there, and to lessen the expenses of providing 
for the squadron, by sending out a purser to make pur- 
chases, and to take charge of the stores and provisions 
for the whole. Sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to test fully the success of this experiment, though the 
arangement has required, and recently received some 
modifications to promote its efficiency. 

In consequence of a most wanton outrage upon the 
American ship Friendship, on the northwest coast of Su- 
matra, the Potomac was ordered to proceed to the Pa- 
cific by the way of the Cape of Good Hope; and from 
the caution used in her instructions, and from: the en- 
ergy of her commander, favorable hopes are entertained 
of procuring some indemnity for that barbarous and 
piratical injury. She has also been ordered, after leav- 
ing Sumatra, to touch at Macao, and communicate with 
Canton. The great value of our commerce in India 
and. China, exceeding five millions annually, and its 
constant exposure, with many valuable lives, to insult 
and rapine, furnish a strong appeal to the Government 
for the protection of a naval force. Should appropria- 
tions be made for the ensuing year, in conformity to the 
estimates, it will enable the department not only to 
strengthen the squadron in the Mediterranean, and ex- 
tend its cruising ground with success, as before sug- 
gested, but to guard more efficiently our navigation on 
the coast of South America, and provide a sufficient 
force to visit occasionally the Indian and Chinese seas. 
Another beneficial change can also be accomplished, by 
thus having it in our power to keep one vessel of war 
fit for active service at the shortest notice, within our 
own waters, ready to be dispatched to any weak or cn- 
dangered point of our relations in any quarter of the 
world; and, when not so wanted, to be employed on the 
home station for purposes. of protection to commerce, or 
of discipline to the navy, as the interests of the country 
may appear to require. 

A list of the different vessels now in commission, with 
their several stations and commanders, is snbjoined. 
(D.) It is due to those having special charge of the 
ministerial duties of this department, to add, that the 
strictest attention appears to have been paid to the 
prompt and thorough repairs of all our force destined to 
foreign stations; and that, in point of strength and per- 
fect equipment for useful service, the vessels of the 
United States in commission were probably never in 
superior condition. 

‘The construction of the two dry docks has advanced 
with great rapidity during the past year. Both are 
now mostly completed, except the removal of the coffer 
dams, and the finishing of some of the gates and steam 


For greater detail on this subject, and on the pur 
chase of materials under- the act of Congress for the 
gradual improvement of the navy, reference can be had 
to the report annexed. (E.) 

A personal inspection, during the past season, not 
only of the dry docks, but of all the navy yards except 
that near Pensacola, has caused, to the head of this de- 
partment, high gratification at the prosperous condition 
of most ofthem. The building of storehouses and sheds 
‘for the reception of materials, collected formerly for the 
gradual increase, and now collecting under the appro- 
priation for the gradual improvement of the navy, seems 
conducted with a great regard to durability and conve- 
nience, i : 

Experiments ‘have been recently commenced, with a 
view to settle beyond further controversy the best mode 
and places in this eountry for depositing, seasoning, and 
preserving the different kinds of timber in most general 
use here in naval architecture. Whatever. differences 
of opinion may once have existed in Europe, or may 
now prevail in Amcrica, on this subject, it is believed 
we possess the means of removing them so far asregards 
our own service. 

The buildings for accommodation to the officers of 
yards, reported in the surveys and plans of A. D. 1828, 
are in progress where most needed, and, in connexion 
with the storehouses, sheds, wharves, walls, and ship 
ways, require, annually, such appropriations as can be 
expended without a neglect of more urgent duties. An 
increased estimate, to advance all these improvements, 
is presented for the ensuing year. (C, No. 9.) 

The discontinuance of some, and the establishment 
of other navy yards, have been subjects of previous com- 
munications from this department. But no. sufficient 
reasons can be discovered by me to warrant the former 
measure at this time ; and the latter measure should, in 
my opinion, depend much, though not entirely, on the 
future increase of our naval power. ` ; 

Among other contemplated improvements in those 
plans were ropewalks at some of our present yards. All 
observations and experience in the navy show, that in 
nothing does it suffer more at this time than from bad 
cordage. The impositions in the quality of the hemp, 
in the manufacture, and in the tar, are numerous, are 
difficult of detection, productive of injurious delays 
when detected, and, when not detected, exceedingly 
hazardous to the safety of both crews and vessels. In- 
deed, the reasons seem more powerful in favor of mak- 
ing our own cordage, than of building our own vessels, 
or manufacturing our own blocks and anchors. An cs- 
timate is presented for the erection of two rope-walks 
at appropriate sites: (F.) 

‘The vesselsin ordinary have been, at most ofthe yards, 
covered, so as to shelter them effectually from sunshine 
and. storms, and to render their security from decay 
much greater than heretofore. It isa gratifying circum- 
stance, that most of these vessels, as well as all those up- 
on thestocks, are in a condition highly creditable to the 
persons who planned and executed the present mode of . 
preserving them ; and that, by proper care in future, until 
put in commission, no probability whatever exists of, 
much further delay in the important portions of their 
expensive works, or of any decay in those portions com- 
posed of the invaluable material of live oak. (G & H.) 

The three new schooners, authorized to be built un- 
der the act of Congress of February 3d, 1831, were com- 
menced, one at the yard in this city, one at New York, - 
and oneatCharlestown. They are all nearly finished, and 


machinery. ‘They present to the eye specimens of stone | the first named on a plan seldom before attempted. If 


masonry seldom rivalled in beauty and solidity. The 
expenditures on each have been about $500,000; and, 
by.the 4th of next July, it is hoped that some of the 
public vessels requiring repairs may be safely docked 
in these useful, economical, and splendid conveniences 
for our naval establishment. 


successful, it may prove a source of much economy and 
utility in the construction of vessels of the lower classes. 
She has been called the Experiment, and the others the 
Enterprise and Boxer. F 

The whole purchase of timber and stores, under the 
act forthe gradual increase ofthe navy, and which remain 
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in-desposite at the yards, are over a million and a half in 
lue. 

whe amount of- purchases, under the act, for the gra- 

dual improvement of the navy, in desposite, is nearly half 

a million. ; 

The amount of property on hand for repairs is almost 
a million, ` 

The ordinance, provisions, &e., amount to upwards of a 
million and a half-more. i 

The paper. annexed (I) will present any further detail 
desirable on this subject. By this, it will likewise be 
seen that the property belonging to the navy has rapidly 
increased, and is increasing... Some new regulations in 
respect to. the accounts for property, which exceed in 
amount the moneyed accounts of the navy, will probably 
be introduced into the rules for the service now under- 
going a revision, The object. will be to ensure ample 
security to the Government, strict care of its interests, 
and the greatest, precautions against waste from accident 
or neglect. 

The real estate, as well as the personal property, be- 
longing to the navy establishment, is very valuable, includ- 
ing navy yards, hospital grounds, sites for magazines, and 
their respective buildings. The titles to some of these, 
and to parts of others,.are in dispute ; and the evidences 
of the titles to some, are. not collected and preserved toge- 
ther. It would be very conducive to the security of this 
estate, and render the transaction of business concerning 
it more expeditious and satisfactory, if the examination of 
the titles, and the various controversies about the estate, 
and if the collection and preservation of all the documen- 
tary evidence of those titles, were devolved upon one of 
the law officers of the Government, 

The act of Congyess of March 27th, A. D. 1804, makes 
the commander oMhe vard at Washington the navy agent 
for this department. In the changes since adopted, re- 
specting navy agents, no separate and permanent one has 
been appointed at this yard; but the duties have been 

formed by the commander, without giving any security 

y bonds, and without the usual check of an approval of 

his purchases by another officer. The duties of agent to 
the department were never specially imposed on him in 
practice, till the past summer. This last change has been 
made in compliance with both the letter and spirit of the 
act of Congress, and has contributed to public convenience 
by the saving of time and labor of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and to those having business to transact with it. 
It is recommended, for the obvious reasons before suggest- 
ed, that the duties of navy agent to the yard and to this 
department be hereafter separated from those of comman- 
der of the yard; and that the usual responsibility, and a 
just compensation, be annexed to the former office. (C, 
No.7.) Indeed, the whole system of compensation to 
navy. agents, whether permanent or temporary, has for 
maby years depended so much upon large and arbitrary 
allowances, very questionable in some particulars in point 
of principle, that further legislation on the entire subject 
seems highly proper. A new arrangement in respect to 
the draughts drawn by our agents on two foreign stations, 
and in respect to the payment of the draughts drawn on 
all of our foreign stations, when payable in London, has 
lately been concluded on terms much more advantageous 
to the Government. 

As a part of the plan for the gradual improvement of 
the navy, the attention of this department has, for some 
years, been turned. to the rearing of live oak, and to its 
preservation, when found growing on the public lands. 
About. a quarter of a century ago, it was estimated that 
the full growth of between four and five hundred acres of 
timber trees was annually requisite to. keep the. British 
navy in its condition at that time; and such is the rise in 
value, as well as scarcity, of- good. building materials in 
the progress of high agricultural cultivation, that the royal 


forests of England, preserved for public. purposes; have 
sometimes been considered one great foundation of he 
naval greatness. i 


The plantation of trees, commenced a few years since 


in Florida, was not deemed a proper subject of further 
attention by my immediate predecessor, more, however, 
it is presumed, from doubts about the legality and neces- 
sity of that particular measure, than about the utility of 
careful attention to either the growth or safety of our live 
oak generally. 
has yet been authorized by me, except such as seemed in- 
dispensable to secure the benefits of previous expenditures, 
A more extended plan of agents. and vessels for the dis- 
covery and preservation of such live oak as is now growing 
on the public lands, was devised last winter, dividing the 
seaboard from the St. Mary’s to the Sabine into seven dis- 
tricts, with an agent. in each, and stationing three small 
vessels at proper distances on the coast, to aid in the same 
object, and in the survey of the bays, navigable creeks, 
and rivers of that region. i 


No: expense in respect to the plantation 


This plan had advanced so far’ 
in May, that it could not be at once discontinued without 
much loss. The measures necessary for a fair test of its- 
merits have therefore been completed; its benefits, if an- 
swering original expectations, will soon be developed, and; 
whether failing or successful, the trial, it is hoped, will lay 
the foundation for full information as to the quantity ana 
location of this kind of timber, will assist the Government `: 
in the reservation of those public lands where it abounds, 
and enable the department hereafter to recommend a sub- 
stitute less expensive and equally efficacious. In the pa- 
per annexed (J) is a minuter detail of the proceedings on 
this subject. 

Intimately connected with the interests of the service, 


are the purchase and use of iron tanks in all our vessels in 
commission; they are now prepared only for ships of the 
line and frigates built out of the fund for the gradual in- 
crease of the navy. The convenience derived from them’ 


in ballasting, therincreased capacity they leave for stores, 


the greater security to health in the quality of the water-— 


all conspire to render a specific appropriation for this-ob- 


ject very desirable, and in the end economical.. (K.): 


The building of steam batteries is another subject .of 
much interest, While such astonishing improvements are 
making in the application of steam, it would be improvi- 
dent to overlook its probable importance hereafter in ma- 
ritime warfare, or fail to keep pace with other naval na- 
tions in any new means of attack or defence. The ex- 
periments made here soon after the successful introduction ~ 
of this power, in the building of a steam frigate, was, . 
perhaps, equal to the state of skill in the use of the power 
at that period. As that frigate, however, has been de- 
stroyed by accident, and the machinery as since obtained 
for other steam vessels of war is not the best now extant 
for such purposes, it is recommended that an appropria- 
tion be made, to enable the department to exchange it, or 
to purchase new and more appropriate machinery, and to 
erect, soon as may be, two steam batteries of twelve hea- 
vy guns each, on the most modern and approved models. 
(L.) 
The improvement of the navy depends so much onthe 
character of its officers and seamen, as well as on its ves- 
sels, docks, yards and building materials, that your atten- 
tion is invited to some circumstances calculated to exercise, ` 
in that respect, a favorable influence. It would hardly 
be useful or decorous to dwell-on former recommendations. 
from this department in respect to many important -chan- ` 
ges, chiefly as regards rank and pay, a limited peace es- 
tablishment, a naval academy, further discriminations in’ 


favor of sea service, additional provisions for’ hospitals; 


the abolition of such a large and vexations-system of dis- 

eretionary allowances, a division of the duties of the naval : 
board,-a change in the powers of pursers, and in: the modë 
of making purchases for the-medical department. “Most 
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of these recommendations have my decided approbation. 
In addition to them, the state of the service imperatively 
requires the adoption of a few alterations connected with 
the instruction. on. shipboard to young officers, and with 
the welfare of some who are highly useful in their sta- 
tions, though acting in. subordinate capacities. Thus, it 
is believed: that greater benefits of education to the youth- 
ful midshipman, while at sea, could be obtained by a more 
liberal compensation to schoolmasters, and sedulous atten- 
tion tothe, purchase and preservation. of nautical books 
and instruments ; that the important class of sailingmasters, 
as they are not in the line of promotion, will soon become 
extinct’ without emoluments. more nearly equal to what 
can’be. commanded by them in the merchant service ; that 
the carpenters and sailmakers are paid much less. than 
those not in commission ; and that the wages of gunners 
and boatswains are entirely insufficient. It happens that 
the moral and religious benefits anticipated from the em- 
ployment of chaplains, in our vessels abroad, though ear- 
nestly desired, cannot be fully obtained by the department, 
in the present condition of that class of officers. This 
misfortune occurs, in part, from the bodily infirmities of a 
majority of them ; but so far as it springs from the small- 
ness of their number, and the inadequacy of their com- 
pensation, it is hoped that Congress will furnish a remedy. 

It gives me much pleasure to observe that the oceur- 
rence of courts martial is. becoming less frequent; that 
your resolution to protect the oppressed, whether seamen 
or officers, and: at the same. time to carry sentences into 
full.and final effect against those clearly convicted, and 
that the salutary alterations in punishments recommended 
during the past year, are beginning to produce a benefi- 
cial influence. 

Notwithstanding the high wages and great demand for 
seamen in merchant vessels, the naval service continues 
popular.. No difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
crews seasonably ; indeed, the recruiting rendezvous were 
closed some months ago, and in the mean time, till more 
men were wanted, they made repeated applications for 
the rendezvous to be re-opened. Much care has been 
exerted to promote the welfare of our seamen. When- 
ever their terms of service expire. abroad, they have, for 
some years, if not consenting to re-enlist, been sent home 
at the public expense. But the latter course is attended 
by. inconvenience. and cost, arising mostly from short dif- 
ferences in the periods of service in a large crew, and for 
which the most effectual remedy would be found in Con- 
gress authorizing men to be enlisted not only for three 
years, but, if sailing to a foreign station within the first 
year, then to extend three years from the time of sailing. 
Two. orders are annexed, (M, 1 and 2,) which have been 
issued during the past season, chiefly with a view to ame- 
liorate the. condition of this. class of men. Besides these, 
other attentions, of late years, to comfort in their dress, 
to greater dryness and warmth in their apartments at sea, 
to new securities. against disease, and better accommo- 
dations. while sick, appear to have excited increased 
and permanent attachment on their part to that service in 
which they have helped to cover their country with such 
durable glory. 

Many useful changes in the naval code, as to the pun- 
ishment of offences, have before been urged ; and, in ad- 
dition to them, the power to order courts in yards, and 
vessels within the limits of the United States, in the same 
way as on. board public vessels at sea, would be a great 
convenience, l 

The discontinuance of the marine corps, or its transfer 
entirely to either the army or the navy, has been the sub- 
ject. of. former recommendations from. this department. 
In its present fluctuating condition, without any imputa- 
tion on the character of the officers of the corps, frequent 
difficulties in relation to the pay, allowances, trials, and or- 
ders, are necessarily happening ; and part of which pro- 


ceeded to-such an extent as to require a special resolution 


of Congress in 1830, and a particular provision in the ap- 
propriation bill of 1831. But by placing this establish- 
ment, as in former years has been proposed, wholly under 
navy discipline and laws, most of these difficulties might, 


in my. opinion, be obviated, all the present benefits of it 


to the service retained, its increase in numbers rendered 


unnecessary, its old associations preserved, and much 
greater economy, harmony, and energy infused into -its 
operations, 
lity and 
commended in the document annexed (C, No. 12) be fully 
adopted, the saving is estimated at over $40,000 annually. 
But, in that event, the officers not needed should, in jus- 
tice, be transferred to-the army, and the saving to the 
Government would then fall short of that amount. 
hospital and staff departments alone, a change of less ex- 
tent as to the officers would save to the public more than 
$10,000 annually ; and a portion of the expensive call for 
new barracks, presented in the estimates of the present 
year, would be rendered unnecessary, The appropriation 
at the last session, for those at Philadelphia, was so ex- 


without derogating at all from the respectabi- 
usefulness of the corps. Should the system re- 


In its 


pressed, that the officers of the treasury did not feel au- 
thorized to allow the expenditure. 

The condition of the navy pension and navy hospital 
funds, they being under the charge of other officers in 


connexion with the Secretary of: the Navy, will be made 
the subject of a distinct report by the commissioners, with 
a view to great, and, in my opinion, very salutary changes 
in their future management, The state of the ‘privateer : 
pension fund the past year is disclosed in the annexed re- 
port. (N.) i 


The large supply of lead in the hands of: the Govern- 


ment, as rents from the public mines, being three or four 
millions of pounds beyond what has been used by the War 
Department, and the great quantity needed in the navy 
being annually, for ten years past, about fifty thousand 
pounds, induce me to recommend that from those rents a 
quantity equal to our naval wants be yearly set apart, and 
placed at the disposal of this department. 


The deaths, dismissions, and resignations the past year, 
are detailed in the lists annexed. (O, No. 1 to 3.) 

The general estimates for the ensuing year are present- 
ed in the document before referred to, and marked (C, 
No. 1 to 15.) In these an attempt has been made, in con- 
formity to what is believed to be the true spirit of our in- 
stitutions and the repeated wishes of Congress to enable 
the legislative authorities to render the appropriations 
more specific, and to place the enumerated contingent fund 
in a condition to meet more nearly and promptly those 
demands upon it so indispensable to the efficient opera- 
tions of the navy. Although the whole expenses of the 
last year may not equal the whole appropriations and ba- 
lances on hand far the naval service, yet the enumerated 
contingent, as in former years, has proved insufficient. 
The remedy hereafter suggested to supply all past defi- 
ciencies, is considered preferable to any former practice 
of resorting to other specific appropriations. 

In the mode of keeping accounts with persons respon- 
sible to this department, so great latitude was, at one time, ‘ 
indulged in the transfer of appropriations from one object 
to another, that the disbursing officers stand charged with 
large and almost incredible sums under some heads, and 
credited with almost equal sums under other heads; but 
which balances cannot be legally settled without the au- 
thority of Congress. As this difficulty has generally ori- 
ginated more from carelessness than dishonesty, and, 
though censurable in principle, has probably caused no 
essential injury to the public, it seems judicious to allow, 
under the usual guards against imposition and loss; the 
privilege of an adjustment to the persons interested. No 
other course is perceived -which will- enable the account- 
ing officers connected with this department ever to close 


wf 
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these transactions on their books, and to introduce, with | some new legislation concerning its sale or preservation. 


full effect, an accurate and improved system. These un- 
settled balances now exceed seven millions of dollars. 
Again, by carrying the balances not expended from the 
contingent appropriations to the surplus fund, instead 
of reserving them, as in the case of pay, provisions, &c. 
to meet future. claims, (and, in the necessities of the 
service abroad, these claims cannot always be early re- 
ceived and adjusted,) the demands on those contingent 
appropriations in some former years have not only ex- 
ceeded their amount, but cannot now be discharged 
from any surplus of other years. Nor should the defi- 
ciency be taken, as done at some prior periods, from 
‘different heads of appropriation, without an express le- 
gal provision: nor can it be taken from any existing 
appropriation for arrearages, as none has been made 
the last few years. To settle these just. demands, it 
will therefore be necessary to appropriate to the object 
the balances of all former years carried to the surplus 
fund, or to. make a new appropriation of about 80,000 
dollars. This latter course.is the more definite, and 
seems due to allthe claimants, and especially to the meri- 
tortious officers of the navy. To obviate this difficulty 
ih future, it will only be necessary that the appropria- 
tions for contingencies should assume the form of those 
for pay and subsistence, without any increase of their 
whole amount; that these appropriations in other re- 
spects should correspond with the estimates for the pre- 
sent year, by throwing some of the enumerated items 
pon other and specific heads, and thus lessening the 
gross nominal sum for contingencies over 100,000 dol- 
Jars; and that due vigilance be exercised in the depart- 
ment to confine the demands on these appropriations 
within the limits of the sums provided. There will 
robably be, on the Ist of January next an unexpended 
Palance from all the appropriations of last year to the 
navy, of neatly twenty times this 80,000 dollars; but 
it may all be required when the whole accounts for the 
year are closed; and if not, as before remarked, it 
would seem, on any correct principles of legal construc- 
tion and of administering specific appropriations, not to 
be applicable to these old arrearages, or to different 
heads from those particularized, without the special au- 
thority of Congress. (P.) 

Ifthe system of making surveys of our coast by naval 
officers, at great exposure and toil, continues to meet 
public approbation, a specific appropriation to reward 
the extra services in that employment the last year, as 
well as any in future, to the amount of 2,000 dollars 
annually, will be necessary. 

It would conduce much to the convenience of officers 
in the navy, without incurring any great risk to the 
public, if this department were empowered to advance 
the allowance for travel and transportation when orders 
are given for duty within the United States—the au- 
thority to do it now being confined to the case of orders 
for service abroad. 

Under an appropriation made at the last session, the. 
naval monument has been removed from the navy yard, 
in this city, to a site west of the capitol. The expense 
has not exceeded the estimate, although, in addition to 
the repairs, about two hundred dollars’ worth of labor, 
not included in the estimate, will be required fully to 
compensate the contractor, if he proceeds to renew the 
inscriptions, besides giving uniformity of color to the 
statues. But this, as the appropriation is already exhaust- 
ed, must depend solely on the liberality of Congress. (Q.) 
dhe general appropriation for the suppression of the 
slave trade has had but small demands upon it, in addi- 
tion to the special charges imposed by Congress in fa- 
vor of Armstrong and Livingston’s heirs.. For informa- 
tion in relation to the expenditures the past year, and 
to the property of the United States in Africa, acquired 

y former expenditures. on this subject, a document. is 
annexed. (R, 1 and 2.) This property may require 


Though an agent is still maintained at Liberia, the re- 
port from the commander of the Java, before named, 
contains all the intelligence received from the-estab- 
lishment at that place during the past year, excepta letter 
announcing the loss by piracy of a vessel in the employ 
of the colonists. From the nature of the transaction, 
it may be questionable whether any hostile designs are 
meditated against the commerce of the United States 
by those who committed that outrage. But measures 
were immediately taken. to obtain full information on 
the subject; and the earliest opportunity will be em- 
braced to have.that region of country again visited by 
one of our public vessels. E 

With a view to a more uniform and satisfactory ad- 
ministration of both the naval and civil branches of this 
department, the rules and regulations published in A. D. 
1818 have béen carefully revised, and enlarged as to na- 
val duties; and the different orders, circulars, and de- 
cisions, now in force in relation to the transaction of 
business between this department and the officers of the 
navy, with other useful rules of a civil character in rela- 
tion to the service have been collected, in some cases 
amended, and in all condensed. The whole of these 
willsoon be submitted for your approbation, and, if re- 
ceiving it, will afterwards be laid before Congress. Their 
distribution and strict enforcement hereafter, will, itis 
hoped, contribute to system in business, harmony in the 
service, and economy inthe public disbursements. This 
last kind of economy, and not a diminution in the gross 
amount .of naval expenditures, is all which probably 
may be expected under the gradual increase of our 
navy, the great improvements going forward in our 
docks and yards, the wider range and exposure of our 
navigation, and the present flourishing resources of the 
country, so well adapted to make due preparation in 
peace for the exigencies of future wars. aa 

In this enviable state of the confederation, thè esti- 
mates for the navy have been in some degree conformed 
to what is supposed to be the wishes: of the people in 
respect to so important an establishment; and without 
any augmentation of officers not before sanctioned, and 
without the recommendation of any doubtful novelties 
in our expenditures, every thing has been attempted 
which promises to ensure, with frugality, promptitude, 
and vigor, the promotion of the great ends of naval pro- 
tection and defence. ; i 

With much respect, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
November 28, 1831. 
To the President of the United States : 
SIR: The following report of the progress and condi- 
tion of this department is respectfully submitted. _ 
The revenues of the department being the amount of 
postages within the year commencing on the Ist of July, 
1830, and ending the 30th of June, 1831, were— 


$1,997,811 54 
The expenditures ofthe départment with- sis; 
in the saine period, were - - 4,984,559 36 
Being for compensation to — yA on Ge 
postinasters, +  - $635,028 48 
For transportation of the k 
màil - ath ~ 1,252,226 44 


For incidental expenses - 48,304,44 — 
Leaving an excess offeventic beyond the“ 
expenses of the department, amounting ST 
“i é a ‘3 = 62,252 18 
Of ee sum there have been paia fatto i ooe e 
ë treasury (being irregularly depos- = ee 
ited by collecting offigers,). Moca 563. 51 


feet yt 
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Showing a balance in favor of the depart- ` 


ment, of ws Disa 61,688. 67 
The surplus of revenue on the 1st of July, 
= -1880, as stated in the report of last year, 
z 148,724 22 


~ amounted to. < - = 


Thus the surplus revenue at the disposal of 
the department on the Ist of July, 1831, i 
was 0s + - - - $210,412 89 
This surplus, reported as available, and at the disposal 
ofthe department, is founded on a statement in the re- 
‘port of the late Postmaster General, of 1828, and on the 
assumption that all the postages which have accrued 
since my first report, in 1829, will have been collected. Of 
the postages returned within that time, it is confidently 
believed the losses, in collection, will not amount to one- 
fourth of one per centum. 
The whole amount of postages from July 
1st, 1828, to July Ist, 1829, was - $1,707,418 42 
From July 1st, 1829, to July 1st, 1880, - 1,850,583 10 
From July Ist, 1830, to July Ist, 1831, - 1,997,811 54 


The increase of postages within the year ending July Ist, 
1829, above the amount of the year pre- 
ceding, was - - - 

The increase of the year ending July 1st, 
1830, above the amount of the year 
preceding, was - - - - 

The increase of the year ending July 1st, 
1831, above the amount of the year pre- 
ceding, was - - - - 


$108,540 47 
143,164 68 


147,228 44 


The expenses of the department for the year preceding 
July 1st, 1828, exceeded its revenues in 


the sum of - - - - $25,015 80 
For the year preceding July 1st, 1829, - 74,714 15 
For the year preceding July Ist, 18380, - 82,124 85 
But for the year preceding July 1st, 1831, 

the revenues of the department have 

exceeded its expenditures in the sum of 62,252 18 


The favorable terms upon which the contracts were last 
year made for the transportation of the mail in the south- 
ern division, commencing on the first day of January last, 
have assisted in producing the result exhibited by the fol- 
lowing fact: The revenue of the department for the half 
year beginning with the Ist of January last, exceeded the 
expenditure for the same period in the sum of $75,475 91. 
Whereas, for the half year preceding the 

lst January, 1831, the expenditure ex- 


ceeded the revenue in the sum of - 13,223 13 
The difference in which results constitutes 

the excess of revenue over disbursement 

for the year now reported, of - - 62,252 18 


From the Ist.of July, 1830, to the Ist of July, 1831, 
the transportation of the mail was increased, in stages, 
equal to - - 884,450 miles a year. 
On horseback and in sulkies - 184,252 miles a year. 
Making an annual increase of transportation equal to 
968,702 miles beyond the amount of any former period. 

Many routes have also been improved by substituting 
stages for horse mails, to the annual amount of 362,321 
miles. 

The total annual increase of stage transportation from 
July 1, 1830, to July 1, 1831, was - 1,196,771 miles. 
The annual decrease of transportation, . 

on horseback, within the same time, 

by substituting stages, was - 


Making the annual increase as above, 
equal to - 7 = 5 


228,069 miles. 


968,702 miles. 


On the Ist of July, 1831, the annual transportation of the 
mail was— 


In stages and steamboats - - 10,728,848 miles, 


On horseback and in sulkies - 4,740,844 miles, 
Making the whole annual transporta- 7 
tion equal to - - - 15,468,692 miles, 


Other improvements are also determined on, in which 
remote parts of the country are immediately interested ; 
among them are, the establishment of a regular steamboat 
mail on the river Ohio, between Guyandotte, in Virginia 
Cincinnati, in Ohio, and Louisville, in Kentucky, to form 
a daily connexion with the line of post coaches from this 
place; and from Richmond, in Virginia, to Guyandotte ; 
and the improvement of the route to a daily line between 
Macon, in Georgia, Mobile, in Alabama, and New Orleans 
so as to constitute a daily intercourse between New Or- 
leans and the Atlantic cities, and with a despatch of 
twelve days between New Orleans and this city, 

These two improvements are already in a state of pro- 
gress, and it is expected will soon bein complete opera- 
tion. 

The contracts for transporting the mails in the middle 
division of the Union, comprising the States of New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, and the Territory of Michigan, will end with the 
present year. In renewing the contracts for this division, 
provision has been made for stage accommodation over 
560 miles of post roads, on which the mail bad before been 
carried on horseback, and on which the annual transpor- 
tation in stages will, from the 1st of January next, amount 
to 62,365 miles, On 1,808 miles of post roads, where the 
mail is already carried in stages, the frequency of trips 
will also be increased to the annual amount of 407,624 
miles. By these arrangements, an annual increase of stage 
transportation is secured, from the 1st of January next, 
of 469,889 miles on that section. The value of these im- 
provements, at the lowest estimate, is as follows: 


469,889 miles of stage transportation, at 9 
cents per mile, - - ‘“- -— = 

Deduct 62,365 miles of horse transportation 
superseded by stages, at 4 cents per mile, 


$42,290 01 
2,494 60 


Nett value of the improvements, - - $89,795 41 
The acceptances for the new contracts, be- 

sides the securing of these improvements, 

are not so great as the amount now paid 
© for the transportation on that division, by 

$51,787 18. The renewal of the con- 

tracts, therefore, saves, in money, to the 


department, the sum of _- - - -. 51,787 18 


Which, added to the value of the improve- 


ments, effects a saving of - - - $91,582 | 59 


Other improvements, highly important in their charac- 
ter, are proposed, the decisions on which have been de- 
ferred for further consideration. It is, however, anticipa- 
ted, from the saving which has been effected in renew- 
ing the contracts, that- the department will possess the 
ability to make some further improvements in this divi- 
sion of mail routes. 

There were, on the Ist of July last, 8,686 post offices. 
To the plan adopted for their supervision, and the vigi- 
lance with which it is observed, together with the system 
of finance which is strictly adhered to, may be attributed, 
in no small degree, the increasing prosperity of the de- 

riment. 

“I have the honor to be, with high regard, 


Your obedient servant, 
W. T. BARRY. 
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: Annual: Treasury ‘Report. * [22d Cone: Ist’ Sess.: 
ANNUAL TREASURY REPORT. Petes a 
In obedience to the directions of the “ Act to establish the Treasury Department,” the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
respectfully submits the following report : poet a i Bo 
I. Of the Public Revenueland Expenditures. 


The receipts into the treasury, from all sources, during the year 1829, were, => + Bees $24,827,621 38 
The expenditures for the same- year, including payments on. account. of the public debt, and _ i 
including $9,033, 38, for awards under the first article of the treaty of Ghent, were, - . °: - $25,044,358 :40. 
The balance in the treasury on the 1st January, 1830, WaS o 0 + te 7 halt Ak -= 0 =e 6,158,704. 79 
The receipts from all sources during the year 1880, were, - . - - - - 24,844,116 5l 
Customs, - - - - $21,922,391 39 


Lande, (statement D,) PE 9,399,356 14 


tr boe 
pore 
ot ee 


Dividends,on; bank stock, (E,) - - 490,000. 00 
Incidental receipts, (E)  - - i- 102,368 98 
Making, with the balance; an aggregate of, - RA ve =. ech Pn: oa _ teat 80,599,821 -30- 
The expenditures of the same year were, (F,) oe - - - - ` 24,585,281- 55 
mee - Viz. Poa Gap T Ge ’ ah aot eee RY A Vet Bo? OV E ii 
` Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, ~: Ls $8,287,416 04 - 


Military service, : including ‘fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, pensions, . T 

` arming the militia, and internal improvements, rocas - . 6,752,688, 66 ! 

Naval service, includiag the gradual improvement of the navy, : -  _.- _ 3,289428. 63 
e . - - - - - 11,855,748 42 


a 


' Public debt, — -~ 


rate menace 


' Leaving a balance in the treasury, on the lst January, 1831, of - TARE es . .. 6,014,589 15 
| The receipts into the treasury during the three: first quarters of the present year g 
; are’ estimated at, - te lO Gs Te - o $20 653,617 69 7 
EP Viz. 
_ Customs, ~ a a ey -. - $17,354,291 58 
Lands, (G4) 0 ee - 2,479,658 90 
Bank dividends, (H,) - - - - 490,000 00 
_ Incidental receipts, (H,) .- - < - 111,987 26 
"+ And the.indemnity under the Danish convention, - 217,789.95 
The receipts. for the fourth quarter are estimated at, (including indemnity under 
The Danish conyention,) - -00 - - _ - 1,846,736: 18 
Making the total estimated receipts of the year, - E - o- - -> © -> -F 28,000,412 87 ` 
And with the balance on the 1st January, 1831, forming an aggregate of, - - - 84,014,952 62 - 
The ‘expenditures for the three first quarters of the ‘present year are estimated Si : 
at (i) - - Sa ae ewe - 91,159,778. 98 
. Viz. M z: aa 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and'miscellaneous, | - * $2,507,614 44 


Military service, including: fortifications, . ordnance, Indian 
‘affairs, arming the ‘militia, “and internal improvements, 5,649,017. 22 
‘Naval’ service, including’ the gradual improvement of the ae 
A navy, - - - - e -- 8,019,667 85- 
“Public debt, ` r.l - - - - - 9,983,479 46 


t 


The. expenditures for the fourth quarter, including $6,205,810 21 on, account, of — . 
the public debt, are estimated, on data furnished “by the respective depart- Bed 
ments, at, - oor ies as - - -` 9,807,422 28 — 


-T 80,967,201 25 


Making the total estimated expenditures of the year, - - R 


And leaving in the treasury, on the Ist January, 1832, an estimated balance, including $439,475 13, BONER | Eee 

.on account of the indemnity under the Danish convention, of :- - - -o t BROLTIDL 87 
Which ; however,’ includes’ the‘ funds, estimated at . $1,400,000, heretofore reported. by this- department as not 
effective, es : ug ; sone 

‘The appropriations. remaining, unsatisfied at “the close of the year are’ estimated at $4,139,828! 185 but of ‘this 
amount, it is estimated. by, the proper departments— i a, . : > Ea 

1; That the sum of $3,423,525 87 only willbe required for, the objects for which they were appropriated. . 

2. That the sum of. $501,102, 78 ‘will not be required; and may, therefore, be considered’ as an excess of: Appro- 
priation, and is proposed.to ; be applied,’ without being; re-appropriated, in aid of the service of the yesr 1882; as 
Will more fully appear when the estimates for the appropriations. for that-year are presented. hich “it : 

3. That the sum of, $215,194” 48 will be’ carried to the surplus: fund, either because the objects for ke ict 
appropriated are’ completed, or because these moneys will not be required for, or will be:no longer applicable em. 
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Il. Of the Public Debt. 
- The payments on, account.of the public debt, during the 
first three quarters of the year, have amounted, as has 


been already stated, to - a $9,983,479 46 
iz. 

On: account: of principal,- $8,891,049 97 

Aña of interest, ©. 


1,092,429 49 


And it is'estimated that the payments to 
be made in the 4th quarter of the year 


will Amount to- - 6,205,810 21 


ʻo n: Vim : 
On account of principal, $5,908,810 21 
And of interest, 297,000 00 - 


Making the whole’ amount of disburse- 


ments on account of the debt in 1831, 16,189,289 67 


This sum will be increased by purchases of stock which 
have been authorized, but which have not -yet been fully 
reported, : 


Of the amount disbursed for the debt, $10,000,000 were | 


applied from the appropriation made for the year, under 
the 2d section of the sinking fund act of 1817; and the 
remaining $6,189,289 67 were applied, with the sanction 
of the President, under the authority of the Ist section 
of the act of 24th May, 1830. 

The stocks redeemed, by the application of that por- 
tion of the above sum disbursed on account of the princi- 
pal, are as follows, viz. 

1. Of the Funded Debt. 
The residue of the five per cents. created under the act 
of 10th of April, 1815, in payment of the United States 
, subscription for the shares owned in the Bank of the 

United States, $4,000,000 00 
The exchanged four and a 

half pa cent, per act 

of 3d of March, 1825, 
The four and a half per 

cent. per act of 26th 


1,539,836 16 


May, 1824, 5,000,000 00 
The five per cent. per act. 
of 15th May, 1820, 999,999 13 


And a part of the four and 
a half per cent. of the 


24th of May, 1824, 3,260,475 99 


2. Of the Unfunded Debt exclusive of $228 64, converted 
into three per cent, stock. 


The old registered debt, $40 90 
Treasury notes, 8 00 
Mississippi stock, 685 00 


After these payments, the public debt, on the 2d of 
January, 1832, will be as follows, viz. 


1, Funded Debt. 


Three per cents. per act of the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1790, redeemable at the pleasure 
of Government, $13,296,626 21 

Five per cents. per act of 
8d of March; 1821, re- 
deemable. after the ist. . 
January, 1835, in 

Five per cents. (exchang 
ed) pet act n the 20th 
April, 1822, one-third 
redeemable annually af 
ter the 31st December, 
1830, 1831, and 1832, - 

- Four-and a half per cente, 
speractof the 24th. May 


4,135,296 30. 


56,704. TI 


1824, redeemable after 
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the Ist day of January, 
1832, 7 a 
Four and a half per cents. 
(exchanged). per act of 
26th May, 1824, one-half 
redeemable after the 31st 
day of December, 1832, 
the residue after the 81st . 
day of December, 1838, 4,454,797 95 
$24,282,879 24 
2. Unfunded Debt 
Registered debt, being claims registered 
prior to the year 1798, for services and 
supplies during the revolutionary war,  \ 


1,739,524 Ol 


f $27,919 85 
Treasury notes! 4,116 00 © 
Mississippi stock, 4,320 09 


89,355 94 


Making the whole amount of the public 
debt of the United States, - $24,822,235 18 


HI. Of the estimates of the Public Revenue, and Expendi- 
tures for the year 1832. 

The great commercial activity prevailing in the United 

States has contributed not only to enlarge the revenue 

from customs for the present year beyond the estimates, 


but will probably. carry that of the next year to a still. 
higher amount. The .importations for the year ending on. 


the 80th of September last are estimated at $97,082,858, 
and the exports at $80,372,566; of which, $62,048,233 
were domestic, and 18,324,333 foreign products. 


The duties which accrued during the first three quar- — 


ters of the present year are estimated. at $27,819,000 ; 
and those for the fourth quarter at $6,000,000. Some 
deduction, however, will be made from these, before they 
can reach the treasury, on account of the reduction in 
the duties on coffee, tea, cocoa, and salt, by the acts of 
the 20th and 29th May, 1880, and which may be estimated 
to affect the duties on those articles remaining in store on 
the 1st of January, 1832, to the amount of about $750,000. 
The receipts from the public lands, during the present 
year, it will be perceived, have likewise exceeded the es- 
timates, and, indeed, have gone beyond all former exam- 
ple. Itis believed that, notwithstanding the large amount 
of scrip and forfeited land stock that may still be absorbed 
in payments for lands, yet, if the surveys now projected 
be completed, the receipts from this source of revenue 
will not fall greatly below those of the present year. 
From all the information which the department has been 
able to obtain, the receipts into the treasury during the 
year 1832 may be estimated at - $30,100,000 00 


Viz. 
Customs, $26,500,000 00 
Public lands, ` 8,000,000 00 
Bank dividends, 


490,000 00 
Incidental receipts, includ- ; 
ing arrears of internal 


duties and direct taxes, 110,000 00 


The expenditures for the year 1832, for 
all objects otlier than public debt, are 
estimated at í 

Viz. ‘ 

Civil, foreign intercourse, f í 
and miscellaneous, $2,809,484 26 

Military service, including 
fortifications, ordnance, 
Indian affairs, arming the 
militia, and internal im- 
provement, 


$13,365,202 16 


6,648,099 19 
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It may be farther observed, that, should any diminu- 


Naval service, including 
tion take place in the estimated revenue, or should the 


the gradual improve- 


ment of the navy, 3,907,618 71 i expenditure exceed ‘the estimated amount, the deficiency 
—— which either event might produce in the means of the 
Whieb, being deducted from the estimat- | treasury, applicable to the debt, would be: supplied by 


ed receipts, will leave a balance of $16.7 $4,797 84 | the amount reserved: in this estimate for the unsatisfied 
An exhibition of the transactions of the treasury will cara ae a oo ainia ae kin 
show that this department has endeavored to carry into | casion di yet, A any: contact pesca tienne; it 
effect the policy indicated by the laws, and the views of| may be considered rather as a nominal than a teal 
the President in regard to the early extinguishment of the | charge. f ; 
-public debt ; upwards of forty millions will have been ap-| It will thus be perceived that the Government has the 
‘plied to that object from the 4th of March, 1829, to the| means, if properly employed, of reimbursing the whole 
2d of January, 1832, inclusive, of which about sixteen mil-| of the publie debt, by purchase or otherwise, on or be- 
lions and a half will have been drawn from the treasury | fore the 3d of March, 1883. i; : 
during the present year. ‘The moral in@uence which such an exainpte would ne- 

The occasion is deemed a propitious one to bring to the | cessarily produce throughout the world, in’ removing ap- 
view of the Legislature the subject of the debt, with a view | prehension, and inspiring new confidence in our free in- 
to-its redemption at a period not only earlier than has | stitutions, cannot be questioned. . Seventeem years ago, 
ee peste i aa but before the termination of me ee emerged froni an expensive war, encumbered 
‘the present Congress. with a debt of more than one hundred and twem 

The entire public debt, on the 2d of January next, as millions, and in a comparatively. defenceless siate. “in this 
bas been already shown, will amount to $24,322,235 18 | short period, it has promptly repealed. all. the direct and 
‘The amount of receipts into the ka n internal taxes which were imposed during the war, rely- 
~ sory, during the year 1832, after s atisfy- ing mainly upon revenue derived from imports, and sales 

ing all the demands of the year, other of the public domain, From these sources, besides pro- 

than on account of the public debt, are viding for the general expenditure, the frontier has: been 
estimated, as above, at $16,734,797 84 extensively fortified, the naval and maritime resources 
‘To this may be added the strengthened, and part of the debt of gratitude’ to the 
— balance in the Treasu- survivors of the revolutionary war discharged. We have, 

ry on the Ist of Janua- moreover, contributed a large share to the general. im- 

yy, 1832, estimated (ex- provement, added to the extent of the Union by the pur- 

"\isive of the ineffec- chase of the valuable Territory of Florida, and finally 

: acquired the means of extinguishing the heavy debt in- 
tual funds and the Da : aa : 
Sae ; ə curred in sustaining the late war, and all that remained of 
nish indemnity) at $1,208,276 24 the debt of the revolution 
Bror thia eine of she a The anxious hope with which the people have looked 
este spate 8 a riady estimat forward to this period, not less than the present state. of 
were ie Ene er thiota will n the public mind, and the real interests of the community 

a surplus in the year 1832 of $14,519,548 21 ak aga decana an De PERE app orion or thene 
Which, unless Congress should enlarge the 913, means to that great object, if it can be done consistently 

a ia tone Toe other: objects be with a proper regard for other important considerations. 
$ PPPE e Pbl debt jects, may | Of these means, as has already been shown, the shares 
The ke n 2 e ‘he ebt d rog th owned by the Government in the Bank of the United 

o oe ee ted uring the year States are an indispensable part; and that, for the reim- 

1832, may be estimated at 500,000 00| bursement of the debt within the period contemplated, it 
will be necessary to effect a sale of them for a sum not 
less than eight millions of dollars, i 

The stock created by the United States for their sub- 
scription to the bank, having been actually paid previous- 
ly to the Let of July last, their interest in that. institution 
has ceased to be nominal merely, and the shares form a 
part of the fiscal resources applicable to the public de- 
mands. 

The objects connected with the early reimbursement 
of the public debt are more important than the interest 
of the Government as a mere stockholder ; and it is, there- 
fore, respectfully recommended to Congress to authorize 
the sale of those shares for a sum not less than $8,000,000. 

‘A gale of so large an amount in the public market could 
not be expected to.produce more than the par value’; and, 
if attempted under circumstances calculated to shake 

ublic confidence in the stability of the institution, would, 
in all probability, prove wholly abortive. For these rea- 
sons, it ig deemed ‘advisable to effect a sale to the bank 
itself—a measure believed to be practicable on terms satis- 
factory both to the United States and that institution, 

In ‘submitting this proposition to the wisdom. of Gon- 
gress, it is not intended that its adoption should be found- 
ed on any pledge for the renewal of the charter of the 
bank, Considering, howevér,the connexion ofthe proposi- 
tion with the bank, and- viewing the whole subject as à 
necessary part of the plans for the iaproventent and 
mankgement of the revenue, and for the support of -pub 


Leaving for the principal in that year, $14,019,548 21 


Which, being applied to that object, will 

leave the total amount of the public 

debt, at the close of year 1832, $10,302,686 97 
fhe Government, however, has other 

means, which, if Congress see proper, 

may be applied towards the payment of 

the debt, viz. : the shares in the Bank of 

the United States, amounting, at par, to 

$7,000,000; but which, as will be pre- 

gently explained, may be estimated at not 

less than 8,000,000 00 
In that event, the amount of the debt, on 

the 1st of January, 1838, would be but $2,302,686 97 


Which sum, together with a fair allowance 
for the cost of purchasing, at the market 
price, the stocks not re eemable in the 
course of the proposed operation, might 
be supplied, in the monthsof January and 
February, 1838, by the application from 
revenues of that year of a sum equal to 
two-twelfths of the amount applied from 
the ordinary revenues to the debt in the 
year, 1882, say i $2,503,258 02. 
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ments, for the regulation and preservation of a sound cur- 
rency, for the aid of ‘commercial transactions generally, 


and even for the safety, and utility of the ilocal banks, is 
not doubted, and, as’ is ‘believed, has been shown in the 
past experience.of. the Government, and in ‘the general 
accommodation and operations of the present bank. 

The present: institution may indeed be considered as 
peculiarly: the offspring ‘of:that necessity—springing from 
the: inconveniences: which: followed the loss of. the: first 
Bank of; the’ United: States; and the evils and distresses 
incident to the excessive,‘and; in -80me ‘instances, fraudi- 
lent issues of the local banks during :the. war—the `pro- 
priety, of continuing it is to be considered, not more in re- 
ference to the expediency of banking generally, than in 
regard to.the actual state of things, and to the multipli- 
city ‘of State banks already in existence, and -which ‘can 
neither be ‘displaced nor in other manner controlled in 
their issues of paper by the. General Government. ‘This 
is an evil not to be submitted to; ‘and the remedy. at 
present applied, while it preserves a sound currency for 
the country at large, promotes the real interests of the 
local banks, by giving soundness to their paper. 

If the necessity. of a banking institution be conceded or 
shown, that which shall judiciously combine the power of 
the Government with’ private enterprise is believed to be 
most efficacious, `, ‘The Government would thus obtain the 
benefit of individual sagacity in the general management 
of the bank, and, by means of its deposites and share in 
the direction, possess the necessary power for the preven- 
tion of abuse. 

It is not intended to assert that the Bank of the United 
States, as at present organized, is perfect, or that the es- 
sential objects of such an institution might not be attain- 
ed by means of an entirely new one, organized upon pro- 
per. principles, and with salutary ‘limitations. ` Tt must be 
admitted, however, that the good ‘management of the 
present bank, the’ accommodation it has given the Gov- 
ernment, and the’ practical benefits it has ‘rendered the 
community——whether-it may or may not have: accom- 
plished all that was expected from it~and the advanta- 
‘ges of its present condition, are circumstances in its favor, 
entitled to great weight, and give it strong-claims upon 
the consideration of Congress, in any future legislation 
upon the subject. 

To these may be added the knowledge the present 
bank has acquired of the business and wants of the va- 
‘rious portions of this extensive country, which, being the 
result of time and experience, is an advantage it must 
necessarily possess over any new institution. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that the facilities of 
capital actually afforded by the present institution to the 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry of all 
parts of the Union could not be withdrawn, even by trans- 
ferring them to another institution, without a severe shock 
to each of those interests, and to the relations of society 
generally. ` 

To similar considerations, it may be. presumed, is to be 
traced the uniform policy of the several ‘States of the 
Union, of. rechartering their local institutions, with such 
modifications as experience may have dictated, in prefer- 
ence to creating new ones. - i 

Should any objection be felt or entertained on the score 
of monopoly, it might be obviated by placing, through the 
means of a sufficient, premium, the, present institution 
upon the footing of a. new. one, and guarding its. future 
operations by such judicious checks and limitations as ex- 
‘perience may have shown to be necessary. '.’ ; 

These considerations, and others which will be adyerted 
to in a subsequent part of this report—the’ experience of 


lic credit, the undersigned feels it his duty to accompany 
it with a frank expression of his opinions. > 

The act of Congress to establish the Treasury Depart- 
ment, makes it’the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to. digest-and prepare. plans for: the support of public 
eredit, and for the improvement and management of the 
revenue, The duties enjoined, as well by: this act as by 
the subsequent one of the 10th of May, 1800, requiring 
the Secretary “to digest, prepare, and Jay before Con- 
gress at the commencement of every session, a report. on 
the subject of finance, containing estimates ’of the “public 
revenue, and public expenditures, and plans for improv- 
ingor increasing the revenues from time to time, for:the- 
purpose of giving information : to: Congress, in- adopting | 
nodes for raising the money requisite‘to:meet the ‘publie 
expenditures ” have -been supposed to include not merely 
the application of the resources of the’ Governmént,' but 
~: the whole subject of the currency, and the means of pre- 
. serving its soundness. RS ; 

On this supposition, the first Secretary of.the Treasury, 
in his memorable reports of January and December, 1790, 
recommended å national bank as “an institution of pri- 
mary importance to. the finances,-and of the greatest 
utility in. the operations ‘contiected with the support of 
public credit: ” and‘ various communications since, made 
to Congress show that the same views were .entertaizied 
of their duties by others who have succeeded him in’ the 
department. Leeper eae 8 sta ate, 

: The performance of the, duties. thus enjoined by law 
upon. the Secretary of: the Treasury implies, however, no 
commitment of any other department of ‘the Government, 
each being left free to act according to the mode pointed 
out by the constitution. -` ve e - 

The important charge confided to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and., on which the operations of the Government es- 
sentially depend, in the improvement and management of 
the revenue, and the support of public credit*andof. trans- 
ferring the public funds to all: parts of the United States,’ 
imperiously. requires from: the; Government all ‘the: facili- 
ties which it may: constitutionally provide for these ob- 
jects, and especially for regulating and preserving a sound 
currency. : í 

As early as May,.1781, the Congress of the United 
States, convened under the articles of ‘confederation, ap- 
proved the; plan of a national. bank, submitted: to: their 
consideration by Mr. Morris, then superintendent of the 
finances, ‘and on the 31st of December of the same year, 
“ from a conviction of the support which the finances of 
the United States would receive from the establishment 
of a national bank,” passed an ordinance incorporating 
such an institution under the name and style of “The 
President, Directors, and.Com any of the Bank of North 
America.” The aid afforded by that institution was ac- 
knowledged to have been of essential consequence during 
the remaining period of the war, and.its utility subsequent 
to the peace of little less importance. : . 

The-authority of the present Government to create an 
institution for the same purposes cannot be less clear, . It 
has, moreover, the sanction of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial ‘authorities, and of a majority of :the people 
of the United States, from the organization of the Gover- 
‘ment to the present time. If. public: opinion cannot: be 
considered the infallible expounder, it is among the sound- 
est commentators of :the. constitution. : It is undoubtedly 
the wisest: guide and only effective check to those to whom 
the administration of the constitution is. confided; and -it. 
is believed that, in free and i enlightened, States, the har- 
mony; not less:than the welfare, of the: community is best 
-promoted by receiving as settled: those great questions of ri-——the 
public policy in which the -constituted authorities have ‘the department in the trying periods of its history, and the 

ong: concurred, and in which:they have been sustained by | convictions of his own judgment, concurring with those 
the. unéquivocal expression of the: will of the;people. ;. `; | of the eminent men who, have preceded the undersigned 
._:The;indispensable necessity of such’an ; institution for | in its administration—induce him to recommend the ex- 
the fiscal. operations of the Government in all its depart- | pediency of rechartering the present bank. at the proper 
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time, and-with’such modifications ae, without impairing its 
usefulness to the Government‘and the community, may be, 
-ealéulated to recommend it to‘the approbation of the Exe- 
cutive; and—what is vitally important—to the confidence 
of the people. ; E Ea SER pr Ei Be - 
: Should: Congress deem it expedient: to- authorize the 
sale of the bank shares for a sum not less than: eight mil- 
lions of dollars, the reimbursement’ of the: public debt on 
‘or before the 3d of March,-1853, maybe confidently anti- 
cipated; and, from that period,: the amount of revenue 
applicable to that object will’no longer be required. 
. The revision and alteration in the- existing duties, which 
will -be called for by ‘this state of things, cannot too early 
engage the attention of-Congress. The information re- 
quisite to the ‘establishment of a scale of ‘duties: upon a 
-permanént. and ‘satisfactory basis will: require time; and 
‘a system. in which so many important: interests ‘are in- 
volved, will be better subserved by prospective legislation 
than by sudden changes, ` ene ore sok 
‘The revenue derived from the present duties cannot be 
safély‘ dispensed with before the period ‘assigned - for the 
extinguishment of the public debt ; but such revised sys- 


‘temas Congress may, in its wisdom, previously provide, 
may, with entire - propriety, be “authorized ‘to take effect, 


from'and after the 3d:‘March, 1833.: ' . . 

‘Independently of -the charge‘ for the public debt, the 
revenue for the ‘expenditures of the Government, as at 
present authorized, need not, it is estimated, exceed, an- 
mally, the sum of $18,500,000, ` : 
»- It is believed, however, that there are other objects of 
expenditure of obvious expediency, if not of indispensa- 
| ble necessity, which it may be supposed have been post- 
oned by the higher obligation of paying the public debt, 
he present occasion is deemed propitious to provide 
for those objects in a manner to’advance the glory and 
prosperity of the country, without inconvenience to the 

e. - 

T'is ‘therefore respectfully recommended that, in addi- 
tion to the expenditure as at present authorized, appro- 
priations may, at the proper time, be provided for the 
following objects: For augmenting the naval and mili- 
tary resources; extending the armories ; ‘arming the mili- 
tia of the several States ; increasing the pay'and emolu- 
ments of the naval officers toan equality with those of the 
amy, and providing them with the means of nautical in- 
struction ; enlarging the navy hospital fund; strengthen- 
ing the frontier defences; removing obstructions from the 
Western waters; for making accurate and complete sur- 
veys of the coast, and for improving the coast and harbors 
of the Union, so as to afford greater facilities to the com- 
merce and navigation of the United States. The occasion 
would also be a favorable one for constructing custom- 
houses and warehouses in the principal commercial cities, 
in some of which they are indispensably necessary for the 
purposes of the revenue ; and likewise for ‘providing for 
the proper permanent accommodation of the courts of the 
United States and their officers. 
“In many districts the compensation of the officers of 
the customs in the present state of commerce is insuffi- 
cient for their support, and inadequate to their services. 
Asa part of the general system, however, and effectually to 
guard the revenue, the services of such officers are neces- 
sary, without regard to the ‘amount of business ; and it is 

lieved expedient to make ‘their allowances commensu- 
tate with the vigilance required and the duties to be per- 
formed. A further improvement: may be made in the 
mode of compensating the officers of the customs, by sub- 
stituting salaries for fees in all'the collection districts, by 
which; at'a comparatively small expense to the treasury, 
commerce and navigation would'be relieved from burdens, 
always inconvenient, if not oppressive. 

It is believed that the publicproperty and offices at 


the seat of Government require improvement and exten- | 


‘sion, and -that: further appropriations ‘might -be ‘made, td © 


| objections. 


adapt them to the increasing business of the-country?! ‘** 
i The salaries of the public ministers abroad ‘must: beac 
knowledged to be utterly inadequate either ‘for’ the'dig: - 
nity of the office, or the necessary comfort of their'families, * 
At,some foreign courts, and whose relations ‘towards’ the < 
United States are the most important, the expensés‘ifcit' . 
dent to the station are found so burdensome as‘only:to be ` 
met by the private’ resources ‘of ‘the’ minister. The tën- 
dency of this is to throw those high“trusts altogether ‘into 
the hands of the rich, which is ‘certainly not’ according: to 
the. genins of our system. Such a provision: for ‘publi¢ 
ministers as would obviate these evils, and: enable ‘the - 
minister to perform the common duties“ of hospitality to 
his countrymen, and. promote’ social intercourse’ between 
the citizens of both nations, would not’ only: élévate 
character of his country, but essentially improve ‘its ‘public 
relations, >- ak i ora paS 
In addition to these objects,‘ further -provision -ma’ 
made for those officers and soldiers of the revolution wh 
are yet spared as monuments of that ‘:patridtism’ and self- 
devotion to which, under Providence, we ‘owe’ our malti- 
plied blessings. Ban BND ais ae ds 
For the foregoing purposes, together with: the existing « 
expenditure, and. a moderate allowance‘ for: such ‘objects 
of general improvement’as -shall-be: of an ‘acknowlédged 
national character, within the ‘limits, as admitted? by: thé 
Executive, of the powers of Congress over the subject,:an 
annual revenue of $15,000,000 ‘will’ be ‘fully? adequate. 
It is worthy of remark that such an: amount of ‘revenié 
would scarcely exceed one dollar -on ‘each ‘individual ‘ot 
our population, as it may be reasonably computed ‘when `- 
the reduced duties shall take ‘efféct,'and -that the indivi: 
dual burden would continue to diminish with ‘the increase 
of population and of the national resources, °° co 
he sources from which ‘the ‘revenue*bas hitherto been 
derived are the imports, public lands, and‘bank dividénds. 
With the sale of the bank’ stock the latter will’cedsé rana 
as the imports, according to any scale of ‘duties, which it 
will be expedient and praoticavie to adopt, Will'be'amply - 
sufficient to meet all the expenditure, that’ portion‘of ‘the 
revenue heretofore ‘drawn from the ‘sale of the public ‘lands 
may be dispensed with, should -Congress ‘see ‘fit to do so. ` 
On this point the undersigned‘ deems it proper: to ob! ` 
serve that the creation of numerous States throughout thé 
Western country, now forming’ a’ most important “part of 
the Union, and the relative powers claimed -and' exercised 
by Congress and the respective States over the “public 
lands, have been gradually accumulating causes of inquie- 
tude and difficulty, if not of complaint. It may‘well de- 
serve consideration, therefore, whether, at a period demand- 
ing the amicable and permanent adjustment ofthe various 
subjects which now agitate the public mind, these may 
not be. advantageously: disposed ‘of ‘in' common‘ with ‘thé 
others, and upon principles just and satisfactory to’ all 
arts of the Union. eae ss ‘ : 
It must be admitted that the public lands were ceded by 
the States, or subsequently acquired ‘by, the United'States 
for the common benefit; and that each State has‘an‘inte- 
rest in their:proceeds, of which it cannot be justly: dépriv- 
ed, Over'this part of the public property the’ powers ‘of 
the General Government. have been’ uniformly ‘supposed 
to.have a peculiarly extensive scope, and ‘have been’ con- 
strued to authorize their application to purposes of: edu- 
cation and improvement, to which other branches‘of reve- 
nue were not deemed applicable. It is not’practicable to 
keep the public lands out of the market ;-and'the presént 
mode of disposing‘of them is not the most profitable‘either 
to the General Government or to the States, and ‘must be 
expected, when'the proceeds shall be’ no ‘longer required 
for the public debt, to give rise to‘new ‘and piore” setioùs 
Under thése circumstances, itis submitted to the wisdom. 
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of Congress to decide upon the propriety of disposing of 
all the public lands, in the aggregate, to those States with- 
in whose territorial limits they lie, at a fair price, to be 
settled. ia such manner as might be satisfactory to all. 
The aggregate price of the whole may then be apportion- 
ed among the several States of the Union, according to 


such equitable ratio as may be consistent with the objects 


of the original cession, and the proportion of each may be 
paid or secured directly to the others by the respective 
States purchasing the land. All cause of difficulty with 


the General Government on this subject would then be 
remoyed: and no doubt could be entertained, that, by 
means of stockissued by the buying States, bearing a mod- 
erate interest, and which, in consequence of the reimburse- 
ment of the public debt, would acquire a great value, they 
would be se $e once to pay the amount upon advanta- 
geous terms. It may not be unreasonable also to expect 
that the obligation to pay the annual interest upon the 
stock thus created would diminish the motive for selling 
the land at pyices calculated to impair the general value 
of that kind of property. 

It is believed, moreover, that the interests of the several 


States would be better promoted by such a disposition of 


the public domain, than by sales in the mode hitherto 


adopted. And it would at once place at the disposal of 


allthe States in the Union, upon fair terms, a fund for 
purposes of education and improvement, of inestimable 
benefit to the future prosperity of the nation, 

Should Congress deem it proper to dispense with the 
public lands as a future source of revenue, the amount to 
be raised from imposts after the 3d of March, 1833, ac- 
cording to the foregoing estimate, will be fifteen millions 
of dollars; but with a reliance upon the public lands, as 
heretofore, it may be estimated at twelve millions of dol- 
lars—-to which, as the case may be, it will be necessary to 
adapt the provision for the future. 

Whatever room there may be for diversity of opinion 
with respect to the expediency of distributing among the 
several States any surplus revenue that may casually ac- 
crue, it is not doubted that any scheme for encouraging a 
surplus for distribution, or for any purpose which should 
make it necessary, will be generally discountenanced, 
There is too much reason to apprehend that a regular 
uniform dependence of the State Governments upon the 
revenue af the General Government, or a uniform expec- 
tation from the same source, would create too great an in- 
centive to high and unequal duties, and not merely dis- 
turb the harmony of the Union, but ultimately undermine 
and subvert the purity and independence of the State sov- 
ereignties. 

The public welfare and the stability’of the Union would 
be more effectually promoted, by leaving all that is not 
necessary to a liberal public expenditure, with the people 
themselves. Their affection for the Government would 
be thereby strengthened, and the sources of individual and 
national wealth augmented ; so that when the Government 
should have cause to increase its expenditures for public 
emergencies, it might rely upon a people able and willing 
to answer the call. While these means of the national 
wealth. are thus cherished, the machinery by which duties 
upon imports are collected, and brought.into the public 
treasury, may be kept in full operation, and susceptible of 
greater efficiency whenever the exigency may make it ne- 
cessary. 

It is respectfully suggested that these considerations, 
and others that will readily present themselves, point out 
the duties on imports as the best source of revenue, and 
peculiarly recommend that these duties should be adapted 
to the actual expenditure of the Government, 

The propriety of reasonably protecting the domestic in- 
dustry is fully conceded ; but it is believed that it would 
neither require nor justify the raising of a larger amount 
of revenue than may be necessary to defray the expenses 


of the Government. Some of the evils of a surplus, which 
an excess of revenue beyond the expenditure would ne- 
cessarily induce, have been already noticed. To theae 
may be added the effect upon the peace and harmony of 
the country, and upon the safety of the Union, which 
should certainly not be hazarded for any object not of vi- 
tal importance to its welfare. ‘ 

United States required greater aid to shield them from the 
injurious regulations of foreign States, sound policy would 
rather recommend a system of bounties, by which the du- 
ties collected from imports might be directly applied to 
the objects to be cherished, than the accumulation of mo- 
ney in the treasury. No such necessity, however, is sup- 
posed. to exist. . i 

The amount of revenue equal to the authorized expen- 
ditures of the Government, it is the constitutional duty of 
Congress to provide ; and toa tariff framed for this object, 
it is not perceived there can be any reasonable objection. 
Of this duty the constitution itself precludes all doubt, by 
authorizing both the expenditure and the means of defray- 
ing it. 

It will be difficult precisely to graduate the revenue to 
the expenditure, The necessity of avoiding the possibil- 
ity of a deficiency in the revenue, and the perpetual fluc- 
tuation in the demand and supply, render such a task 
almost impracticable. An excess of revenue, therefore, 
under any prudent system of duties, may. be for a time 
unavoidable. But this can be better ascertained by ex- 
perience, and the evil obviated, either by enlarging the 
expenditure for public purposes, or by reducing the duties 
o such articles as the condition of the country would best 
admit, + 

In providing a revenue upon this principle, and for those 
purposes, the attention of Congress would be necessarily 
directed to the articles of imports from which the duties 
should be collected ; and this is a question of expediency 
merely, to be decided with a just regard to all the great 
interests involved in the subject. : 

To distribute the duties in such a manner, as far as that 
may be practicable, as to encourage and protect the labor 
of the people of the United States from the advantages of 
superior skill and capital, and the rival preferences of fo- 
reign countries; to cherish and preserve those manufac- 
tures which have grown up under our own legislation, 
which contribute to the national wealth, and are essential 
to our independence and safety, to the defence of the coun- 
try, the supply of its necessary wants, and to the general 
prosperity, is considered to be an indispensable duty. The 
vast amount of property employed in the Northern, West- 
ern and middle portions of the Union, upon the faith of our 
own system of laws, and in which the interests of every 
branch of our industry are involved, could not be immedi- 
ately abandoned without the most ruinous consequences. 

The various opinions by which the people of the United 
States are divided upon this subject, concern the peace 
and harmony of the country, and recommend an adjust- 
ment on practical principles, rather than with reference to 
any abstract doctrines of political economy. , 

The proposed action of Congress will not be directed 
to introduce or countenance, for the first time, the adap- 
tation of duties for revenue to the protection of American 
labor and capital. The origin of that lies at the founda- 
tion of the Government ; and taking root in the act of July, 
1789, it has since increased and spread over our whole 
legislation, has quickened each branch of industry, and 
affected most of the important relations of the community, 
That it may have gone beyond the proper standard, and 
that the present crisis requires that it should be confined 
within reasonable limits, will not be denied. It ought to 
be remembered, however, that the amount of the revenue 
has not, at any time, exceeded the authorized: objects of 
expenditure; and that, in preserving such an equality in 
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fature, justice to every portion of the community requires 
that it should be accomplished without uprooting those 
t interests which have been providently planted and 
earefully nourished. ; 
-H the amount of expenditure be regulated by an en- 

ightened economy, and the aggregate duties levied on im- 
sorts be neither extravagant nor oppressive to the consu- 
mor, itis deemed to be comparatively unimportant whether 
it:be collected from many or few articles of importation. 
Iteould only become material by causing the duties to bear 
tequally upon particular classes. It might not be prac- 
ticable, however, in such a Community as ours, and in dis- 
tributing the duties with any reference whatever to the 
rotection of labor, altogether to avoid that inconvenience, 
$o much of the inconvenience as may be unavoidable, 
might be temporarily submitted to for the sake of the na- 
tional advantages it would ultimately confer. It may be 
expected, also, that the poorer classes, so far as any such 
inequality would affect them, will be generally indemni-- 

fed by the increased activity given to profitable modes of 
employment. 

Happily for the United States, the sum to which it is now 
proposed to limit the revenue, is not likely to be oppres- 
sive on any class, even according to the present numbers 
of the American population. It is also to be observed, 
that, relatively both to population and the means of con- 
sumption, it would annually diminish ; while the cheapen- 
ing of transportation by the means of the rapidly increas- 
ing facilities of intercourse, would constantly tend to 
equalize prices, and diffuse the benefits of labor. 

The objects more particularly requiring the aid of the 
existing duties, upon the principles of this report, are be- 
lieved to he wool, woollens, cotton, iron, hemp, and sugar ; 
as comprehending those articles in which the agricultural 
and manufacturing industry are mere particularly inte- 
tested. 

Upon these articles the average duty collected in the 
ears 1829 and 1830 amounted to $8,940,398, as is shown 
y the annexed statement. . 

These duties could not be materially changed at pre- 
snt without the effect already deprecated. No objec- 
tion is perceived, however, to such gradual reduction of 
them in future, as may withdraw the aid thus afforded, as 
ihe growth and stability of our manufactures will enable 
them to dispense with it—to such a degree, at least, as 
will, with the aid of an increase of population, and the 
means of consumption, still leave a revenue adequate to 
the expenditures, or until what may be withdrawn from 
them may be levied on other articles which may be found 
to admit of it. 

The additional sum, which, together with the amount 
“of these duties, it may be necessary for Congress to pro- 
vide in a re-adjustment of the tariff, will depend upon its | 
decision as to confining the expenditures to the present 
objects, or of enlarging them, as herein suggested. In 
the former case, the sum of $4,559,607, and in the lat- 
ter, the sum of $6,059,607, will be required; and in re- 
gard to either estimate, the provision should be upon a 
wale sufficiently liberal to guard against the chance of a 
deficiency. In providing for either sum, the duties may 
be advantageously retained upon those articles of luxury, 
or.which are principally consumed by the wealthier class- 
es, of upon those not abundantly produced in the United 
States, in preference to others. The effect of this would 
be 0 countervail to the poorer classes, by cheapening 
their general supply, the higher duties on other articles, 
At the same time, the dutics may be removed from such 
raw materials as will admit of it without detriment to our 
agriculture ; whereby the manufacturers would be enabled 
to sell cheaper, and also the sooner to dispense with a part 
of the duties, which may be at. present retained for their 
protection, Any amount of duty upon a raw material is, 
to its extent, an injury to the manufacturer, requiring fur- 


ther countervailing protection against our own rather than 
foreign regulations, and is only to be justified by the para- 
mount interests of agriculture. In that case it would de- 
serve consideration whether the encouragement of an 
object of agriculture might not be more properly recon- 
ciled with the encouragement of the manufacturer, and 
with greater equality as regards other interests, by boun- 
ties, rather than by a duty on the raw material. 

While presenting these views, the burdens to which 
the interests of navigation have been subjected by the 
existing duties on articles necessary in ship-building, have 
not been overlooked ; and while equitably adjusting other 
interests, this may require from the Legislature particular 
attention. The great importance both of our foreign and 
coasting navigation to the country, and especially to those 
interests now requiring to be cherished, cannot be doubt- 
ed. In the competition which. it is obliged. to maintain 
with the commerce of the world, every where the object 
of peculiar aid, it would. seem to demand of the Governs 
ment a liberal support. It is believed that the expenses 
of building and fitting out vessels of every description; 
including steamboats, are injuriously increased by the pre- 
sent duties, and that a drawback of a Jarge portion, if not 
the whole of the duty on all the articles composed of iron, 
hemp, flax, or copper, whether of foreign or domestic 
production, used. in their construction or equipment, 
might be authorized, under proper safeguards, with ob- 
vious advantage to other interests, and without material 
detriment to the revenue. 

It is hoped, however, that these suggestions will be re- 
ceived as proceeding from a sense of official duty, and 
intended to invite the attention of Congress to the various 
modes of revising the existing scale of duties, from which 
a selection may be more judiciously made with the aid of 
greater information than is at present in the possession of 
the department, rather than to present a digested scheme 
for the future revenue. : 

The undérsigned is not insensible to the embarrass- 
ments attending such a subject, both from its delicacy and 
complexity ; and the difficulties of reconciling any system. 
of duties, in the present condition of the public mind, 
with the interests and views of all, are fully appreciated. 
These can be surmounted only by the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of the people, and of Congress. He cannot doubt, 
however, that it will be the wish of all earnestly to en- 
deavor to surmount them ; and he confides in the forbear- 
ance and liberality of an enlightened public to accomplish 
the task. He respectfully suggests that the subject is to 
be dealt with in the spirit of a liberal compromise, in 
which, for the sake of the general harmony, each con- 
flicting interest should be expected to yield a part for the 
common benefit of all. 

‘The diversity of interests which characterize different 
portions of the Unjon, arising from geographical position 
and peculiarity of habite and pursuits, does not admit of 
that degree of favor to any particular interest, which, in 
other countries, differently situated, may be safely and 
wisely granted. The industry of each portion of the 
Union should be equally regarded and gradually fostered, 
by which means each would as certainly, though more 
slowly, attain maturity, without. the aid of «measures. dan- 
gerous to the general peace and harmony. . 

Similar considerations prevailed in the formation of the. 
constitution ; and at that period the difficulty of drawing 
with precision the line between rights surrendered: and 
those reserved, at all times great, was increased by the dif- 
ference among the several States as to their situation, ex- 
tent, habits, and particular interests. In harmonizing 
these various objects, and conducting them to practical 
results, the framers of that instrument kept steadily. in 
view “the consolidation of the Union, and the general 
prosperity of the whole.” By merging in’ these all ob- 
jects of inferior magnitude, the constitution came from: 
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. their hands, “ the result of a'spirit of amity, and of that 
mutual deference and concession which the. peculiarity 
of: our, political situation rendered indispensable.” “The 

_ full and‘entire approbation of-every State was not count- 
ed upon; but it was hoped that each would consider 
that, had:her interests: been -alone consulted, the conse- 
quences might have been particularly disagreeable or in- 
jurious,” fe ; 

r In:the'Goyerhment thus formed, were fully and effect- 
ually vested: the ‘power of making war, peace, and. trea- 
ties, that: of. levying money and regulating commerce, 
and the : corresponding judicial and executive powers of 


| both:inadequate and inapplicable, could ‘not be withheld, 
without opposition tothe ‘opinions of a majority of . the 
people, and'the interests of ‘many portions of the Union, 
It is at the same time admitted that this aid should be mo- 
derately conferred, and with proper ‘deference to opinions 
of aw opposite character. And it cannot be doubted that 
too extensive an exercise of the powers. of. the General 
Government over these objects would ultimately. subvert 
the constitutional sovereignty of the'States. - It must. be 
acknowledged that the just medium on:all these subjects 
is difficult of -attainment ; but, in the desire to seek, and 
in the sagacity to adopt, the best, consists the true policy 
of un American.statesman, ‘ ne : 
If the adjustmént suggested to Congress iby the views 
hazarded in this report be in anywise: entitled .to their 
respect, it is not unreasonable to hope : that: the: various 
topics of national concern at present engaging the. atten- 
tion of the people; may facilitate rather than embarrass 
the task. . The interésts of agriculture, commerce, ` and 
manufactures, and the final disposition of the. public lands, 
are the prominent and necessary, and immediate objects 
of publie policy. As: incident, however, and, : indéed, 
necessary to the security and prosperity of these great in- 
terests, the preservation of a sound currency cannot es- 
cape attention, On ‘the soundness and ‘steadiness of . this 
indispensable medium of exchange depend the value and 
stability of every: description of property, not leas than the 
activity. of every: branch: of business ; and it is not to be 
doubted that the commercial and manufacturing industry 
would be most ‘severély. and immediately’ affected by any. 
derangement of this‘spring ‘of their prosperity. -> 
- The measures of: the’ General Government in respect 
to the tariff, to objects of public improvement,. to the 
public lands, and to the Bank of the ‘Brnited: States, are 
the sources of the existing solicitude throughout the 
country. For the permanent adjustment of all, in a man- 
ner to promote the: harmony:of: all parts of the Union, 
and elevate the moral character of the country, the wis- 
dom and patriotism of the Government and of the people 
can alone be looked to. 


expoutiding and executing the whole. - 

Upon ‘no ‘other principles, and in no other spirit, can 
the:constitution be administered with safety to the Union: 
The: force of the Government is a moral. force, resting 
upon the sound action’ of the public opinion throughout 
the various portions of the-country. : Due respect for the 
rights and duties of the States, and a mild, equal, and 
moderate exercise of those confided to the General Go- 
vernment,-with a ready. deference:to the will of. the peo- 
ple, are’ believed to constitute the soundest policy, and to 
furnish the best safeguards, : 

. The observance of this policy is the duty of the Go- 
vernment; aud a patriotic acquiescence: in: measures cal- 
culated to effect it, though they may occasionally act with 
some inequality, is not less the duty of the people. Con- 
siderations of power are not alone involved either in mea.’ 
sures or opinions affecting the interests and harmony of 
the community ;.and: no measures: can, or. ought, long ito 
prevail without.a broad and: general support from public 
opinion, ~The obligation of laws, constitutionally enacted 
by. the :proper ‘authorities, is not to be questioned ; but 
extreme measures adopted by slender majorities, and ob- 
noxious to the interests and opinions of minorities, pow- 
erful. in numbers, wealth and intelligence, cannot be 
persevered in without danger to the general harmony, 
and without undermining the moral power, not merely of 
the executive and legislative departments, but also that 
of the judiciary, which may be called to sustain the au- 
thority, without the option of deciding upon the expe: Independently. of.the considerations connected with the 
diency of the. measure. : In our system, each side has currency, the interests both of the Government ‘and indi- 
important rights ; and those of the minority consist in re- | viduals involved in the. Bank of the United States, make 
quiring. that the power of the majority be exerted with a| the stability. of. that institution an object of great import- 
just’ regard to their interest, both of person and -pro-| ance. ‘No reason .is- perceived why this. great interest 

erty, « Without a reasonable deference and concession | should not. be equally considered in the scheme of de- 
Both as to’measures and opinions, the great objects’ of the | ference, and. concession, and compromise, ‘which the pub- 
Government. cannot be attained ; and, while it is conceded | lic safety, not less than the national prosperity, so urgent-. 
that it would be improper to push measures for the pro-|ly recommends. While conflicting. interests and opinions: 
tection of the labor or improvement of the country. to an | on other subjects are invited to meet: on middle ground,’ 
extreme or oppressive degree, it must also be admitted that | and on the altar of common good, each to offer something 
it would not be less so altogether to deny to the General | for the preservation of concord and: union throughout: this 
Government the moderate exercise of powers for those ob- | favored land, the advocates ‘and opposers of the existing 
jects for which it is believed mainly to have been instituted. system for regulating. the currency: may also be expécted 

‘The’ real strength ‘of: the Government depends not] to join in the same ‘patriotic sacrifice. ; 
more-upon a harmonious action of its various ‘parts, than | - It is not:perceived that any:other satisfactory. basis for 
io producing the same effect upon the various interests | a scheme of general adjustment can be devised,:than that 
over whith it acts. - which shall pay a just regard to the interests of all, and 
. Considering the amount of labor and capital employed | observe a proper deference to the public will’ On this 
in mantfactires of the greatest importance: to the.coun- ground, mainly, one portion of the agricultural interest 
try, and which-have already contributed so essentially to | has been invited to accommodate opinions, conscientiously 
our defence and safety, and to. the general: prosperity, it | formed and ardently advocated, to opposite opinions, more 
could not’ be’expected that they should be suddenly aban- | successfully ‘maintained by other and more powerful’ in- 
doned. Regarding, at the same time, the diversity of] terest The invitation could not be more appropriately 
interests resulting-from the peculiar situation. of the | recommended: than by affording an example in other cases, 
United States, the manufacturing interest itself:should be | founded upon the same ‘principle. .Acquiescence in the: 
content with a modérate and gradual -protection, rather public .will'is not less the duty of Governments than of. 
than, by extreme measures, to endanger the public tran-| the people themselves. The utmost respect is felt foran: 
quillity. The indispensable necessity of the aid of: the independent exercise of conscientious opinions; but. in a 
General Government for*those objects of acknowledged. ‘country like ours, though a sense ‘of duty authorizes: all 
national concern—more especially the improvement ofthe! fair attempts to convince the- public mind, it equally-die- 
rivers and harbors, which are.the great highways ofthe | tates a ready acquiescence by all in the public will, finally 
people—and to which the means.of the several States are expressed. . 
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In prgsenting to the view of Congress the means of the 
Government, the bonds due for duties, which are now in 
guit, have been reserved for this place. The amount of 
bonds remaining in suit since the commencement of the 
Government, may be estimated on the 80th September 
Jast at $6,835,821 68; of this sum it is believed that not 
more than one million of dollars could, under any circum- 
stances, be recovered. The debtors, however, remain 
legally liable for the whole amount; and, without the hope 
of ever paying, are thereby kept in a state of poverty and 
helplessness. ` 

The act passed at the last session of Congress for the re- 
lief of certain insolvent debtors, according to the construc- 
tion which has been given to it, has afforded but little re- 
lief to those for whom it was probably intended. It will 
be the duty of the undersigned, in a subsequent report, 
in conformity with that law, to lay before Congress the 
principles and manner of its execution. It may not be out 
of place, in the mean time, when presenting a general 
view of the financial means of the Government, to recom- 
mend that no reliance should be placed on these debts. 

The punctuality of the American merchant in the pay- 
ment of duties, in every period of our history, and under 
the most severe vicissitudes, is deserving of the greatest 
admiration. Ofthe whole amount of custom-house bonds, 
falling due in the first three quarters of the present year, 
only $46,965 76 have been unpaid. Of seven hundred.and 
eighty-one millions of dollars secured for duties from the 
commencement of the Government to the 80th of Sep- 

tember last, the whole loss may be estimated to be less 
thaa six millions of dollars. These delinquencies are be- 
lieved, in most, if not in all instances, to have been the 
result of unavoidable misfortune, involving, in the ruin 
of the principal, the sureties required by the laws of the 
United States. In most cases, the United States, by 
means of the existing priority acts, have obtained the 
benefit of whatever property the debtors possessed at the 
time of their insolvency, In many instances, their general 
creditors have either released, or would be willing to re- 
lease, them, if the claim of the Government did not ren- 
der such an act of liberality unavailing. By this means 
a large number of our fellow-citizens, of fair character and 
intelligence, and qualified by their exertions to promote 
the prosperity of the country, are paralyzed in their in- 
dustry, and deprived of the means of providing for their 
families, and contributing to the general stock of labor. 
It is respectfully submitted to the wisdom and generosity 
of Congiess, whether the occasion of extinguishing the na- 
tional debt, and relieving the burdens of the community 
at large, and where the greatest amount likely to be re- 
covered is not required for, the public exigencies, is not 
also propitious for giving absolute relief to those enter- 
prising men who, in times of difficulty and need, contri- 

uted to enrich the public treasury. The period of the 
total extinguishment of.the national debt will be a period 
of national rejoicing, and might be properly signalized by 
such an act of grace to this unfortunate class of our coun- 
trymen, 

Should Congress, however, desire to compel the pay- 
ment of any portion of these debts, or to discriminate 

` among the objects of its clemency, it is believed that a 
law of greater scope than the present, authorizing an io- 
giy into the facts, and a discharge of the debtor where 
here is no fraud, with or without payment of any par- 
ticular amount, and returning to each debtor a reasona- 
le per centage of the sum paid, is recommended as ex- 
pedient and necessary. 

The Secretary of the Treasury also transmits a report 
from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, show- 
ing the state of the affairs of that branch of the depart- 
ment. All which is respectfully submitted. 

LOUIS McLANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 7th December, 1831. 
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BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 


" House or Reprusentativis, March 14, 1889, 


REPORT OF THE MAJORITY. 

Mr. Crayton, on behalf of the majority of the committee 
appointed on the 14th of March, 1832, to inspect the 
books, and examine into the proceedings of the Bank of 
the United States, made the following report : 


In obedience to a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the committee appointed under the same, pro- 
ceeded to the city of Philadelphia, and commenced the in- 
spection of the books, and the examination of the pro- 
ceedings of the bank, on the 28d of March last; and, after 
the most attentive and laborious investigation which their 
limited time would allow, the majority have prepared the 
following report, which they beg leave to submit to the ` 
House of Representatives: D . 

They believe that, as the House wished information, 
more for the purpose of enlightening their minds, and as- 
sisting their judgments as to the expediency of again re- 
newing its charter, than to abridge it of the small rem- 
vant of time left for its operation, a liberal constryction of 
the resolution would not be deemed a departure from 
their trust; consequently they have directed their inqui- 
ries to two general objects : ; 

ist. Whether the provisions of the charter had been 
violated ; , 

2d. Whether there had been any circumstances of 
mismanagement against which future legislation might 
guard, or which sbould destroy its claims to furtber con- 

ence, ; 

On the first point, following the example of a former 
committee making a similar investigation, they will submit 
to the House, without expressing any opinion, such cases 
as have been subjects of imputation against the bank. 

These cases they conceive to be six in number, and‘are 
as follows: 

Ist. In relation to usury ; 

2d. In relation to the issuing of Branch orders as a cir- 
culation ; ` 

3d. The selling coin, and particularly American coin : 

4th. The sale of stock obtained from Government un- 
der special acts of Congress; = 

5th. Making donations for roads and canals, and other 
objects ; f ' M 
6th. Building houses to rent or sell, and erecting other 
structures in aid of that object. l 

On the first ground, the president of the bank refers us 
to a statement, marked G, and says it will “ explain the 
only cases to which this description might be considered 
applicable, two of them being cases in which the boaid 
repaid the amount considered overcharged ; and in regard 
to the third, no application has been made for any change 
in the form of the original loan. See said statement, 
marked No. 1. i 

To a question asked the president, whether any cases 
of disguised loans, and domestic bills of exchange, had 
come to the knowledge of the parent bank, in which the 
branches had received usurious interest, he replied, he 
had never heard of any, but made a further statement, 
marked No, 2, ia which he states that the usual custom 
is to charge upon domestic bills of exchange the rate of 
interest and the rate of exchange, and if the sums united 
should exceed six per cent. it is not usury, and gives an 
explanation in said statement. Pace me 
r Da the second ground, the committee will submit docu- 
ment number 3, and its enclosures, in which the. cause 
and origin of branch drafts will be fully seen... The pre- 
sident states, “ the inability of the bank to fortich te 
amount of eirculating medium which it was created to 
supply, became apparent at an early period. | waa 
after its organization, the directors presented & memori: 
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to Congress, dated 9th January, 1818, requesting that an 
alteration might be made in the charter, so as to autho- 
rize the president and cashiers of the several branches to 
sign the notes issued by those branches.” See copy of 
the memorial, marked 3, a, in which. it is stated, “that, 
inasmuch as the ‘act to incorporate the subscribers to the 
Bank of the United States’ requires that the bills or notes 
which may:be issued by order of the said corporation, 
shall be signed by the president, and countersigned by 
the principal cashier, it has been found impracticable to 
supply, in any reasonable degree, the required circula- 
tion from the bank and its numerous offices of discount 
and deposite :” it is, therefore, asked of Congress to permit 
the’ president and cashiers of branch banks to sign and 
issue bills. The application was not granted. The pre- 
sident states, “the subject was resumed by another me- 
.Mnorial, dated November 24th, 1820.” See copy of the 
memorial, marked 3, b, in which it is stated, “under the 
charter it has been doubted whether the bank has power 
to authorize the issuing of notes not signed by the presi- 
dent, and countersigned by the cashier. The labor and 
the time necessary to sign notes for the bank and all’ its 
branches, are much greater than either of those officers 
can bestow upon that object; and hence the bank has 
been unable to put in circulation a sufficient amount of 
notes of the smaller denominations, which the public must 
want, and which are best calculated to serve the interest 
of the bank” It then requests that power bé given to 
the parent bank to appoint one or more persons to sign notes 
of the smaller denominations, which was not acted upon, 

The president states, the “ application was again renew- 
ed, and a select committee of the House of Representa- 
tives reported in favor of allowing the appointment of 
signers, on the 27th of February, 1823 ; but there was no 
action of the House upon it” And he refers us to “ pam- 
phlet, vol, viii, No. 11.” 

On the Ist of December, 1826, the president was in- 
structed to endeavor to procure the necessary change. 
He says, “he reported on the 27th of February, 1827, 
that no action on the subject would take place at that ses- 
sion of Congress, and, accordingly, the matter was refer- 
red to the committee on the offices.” See Doc, 3, c. 

He adds, “the opinion of Mr. Binney, Mr. Webster, 
and Mr. Wirt, the Attorney General, was taken on the 
subject of issuing branch drafts.” See Doe, 3, c. . 

On the 6th of April, 1827, the following communica- 
tion was made to the board of directors: “The commit- 
tee on the offices, to whom was referred, on the 23d of 
February last, the report of the president of the bank, 
stating the unsuccessful result of the application to Con- 
gress for an alteration of the charter, which would autho- 
rize the signature of notes by other persons than the 
president and cashier, report, that in various parts of the 
Union, but more especially in the Southern and Western 
sections, there is a constant and unceasing demand at the 
offices for the smaller denominations of notes, which it is 
impossible to supply.” They, therefore, suggest that the 
“ discount offices should be instructed to draw checks on 
the cashier of the bank for smaller sums than they have 
hitherto been in the habit of furnishing. In order to save 
the labor of preparing such checks at the offices, as well 
for the greater security of the bank and the community, 
it has been deemed best to prepare the blank forms of a 
uniform appearance, and to distribute them from the pa- 
rent bank. Such forms have been accordingly devised, 
and are now submitted to the board with the recommen- 
dation of the committee, that the experiment be tried, 
and, if found ‘useful to the community, be permanently 
adopted.” “See Doc, 3, ¢. 

The document: marked 4, d, is a correspondence be- 
tween the president of the bank and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the character of these bank drafts, which 
has already ‘been ‘printed, and submitted to Congress. 


The paper marked 3, e, contains instructions to the 
branch banks at the issue of branch orders. On the 21st 
of April, 1827, the cashier of the parent bank writes a 
circular to the respective branches, informing them, 
among other things, that the directors have “deemed it 
best that blank forms of a uniform appearance should be 
prepared with skill and care at the parent bank, and 
thence distributed to such of the Southern and Western 
officers as seem to stand most in need of them, or to be able 
best to employ them usefully. Enclosed I send you a spe. 
cimen of the 5 and $10 blank drafts adopted. After be- 
ing numbered, registered, and appropriated here to cer- 
tain offices, a supply of them will be forwarded as soon as 
possible, with instructions to the cashier of each office, to 
have every four hundred drafts in succession, and as they 
may be wanted, filled in the order of some one officer of 
the branch, by whom they must be endorsed lengthwise, 
and about the middle of the draft, payable to bearer, be- 
fore they be signed by the president and cashier, When 
completed, they are to be furnished to the customers of 
the bank, or other persons who may wish to procure 
them. The entries respecting them, both here and at the 
branch, are intended, for convenience sake, to be analo- 
gous to those of branch notes, Their receipt, under the 
denomination of branch drafts, is to be similarly acknow- 
ledged by the cashier, and in duplicate, through the re- 
spective presidents. They are, besides, to be reported on 
the weekly state of the office, as branch draft paper, re- 
ceived, used, and on hand, : 

“ And whenever they may be in transitu between the of- 
fices, must be so noticed at the foot of the statement, ‘like 
other packages.” 

On the 7th of January, 1831, a resolution passed the 
board to issue drafts of the denomination of twenty dol- 
lars. These branch orders, when discharged by the pa- 
rent bank, are again re-issued by that bank when it has 
no small notes of its own, The paper marked 3, f, con- 
tains a statement of the amount of branch drafts issued, 
on hand, in circulation, and the offices from whence issued. 
By this table it will be perceived that 10,781,635 dollars, 
have been issued; 8,871,544 dollars are on hand; and 
7,410,090 dollars are in circulation. 

The foregoing is a succinct history of the issue of 
branch drafts. Whether it can be justified under the 
charter of the bank, the committee will leave to the better 
judgment of Congress, ; 

The third case is the selling coin, and particularly 
American coin. The attention of the committee was 
drawn to this subject by the fact that the General 'Go- 
vernment had, on one occasion, to pay the bank two per 
cent. on ten thousand Spanish dollars, which it wanted 
for the benefit of the navy in South America. To an in- 
terrogatory put to the president on this subject, he re- 
plied, “ the bank is authorized to deal in bullion. It buys 
and sells bullion, All foreign coins are bullion. Their 
being a legal tender does not make them the less bullion, 
and the bank having bought them at a premium, sells 
them at a premium. The obligation of the bank is, to pay 
the claims on it in coin, American coin, or legalized coin ; 
and if the foreign coin is worth, intrinsically, or commer- 
cially, more than the American coin, the difference in 
value must ‘be worth the difference in specie, and there 
seems no reason why the bank should sell its bullion any 
more than its bills of exchange, at less than their value.” 
He then refers the committee to a correspondence, mark- 
ed No. 4. a as 

Although the bank acted under legal advice, it may 
be well questioned whether foreign coin is bullion. 
The constitution gives to Congress the right to regulate 
its own and foreign coin; when, therefore, the latter has 
a value prefixed to it by law, and is suffered'to be used 
with that regulated value in like manner with our own 
coin, it would seem not to have lost the name and charac- 
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ter of coin, and is made by force of law what it would be 
if carried through the mint, and subjected to the condition 
of our own coin ; and, therefore, to deal in it as a commo- 
dity, is calculated to disturb its legal value, and render at 
Jeast that portion of the metallic currency uncertain and 
fluctuating. 

If, however, the committee have taken a wrong view 
of this subject, so far as foreign coin is concerned, it seems, 
by the statement of the president of the bank, to be vir- 
tually admitted that our own coin is not bullion, and, there- 
fore, does not come within the objects of trade allowed the 
bank by the ninth fundamental rule of the charter. By 
reference to the statement of specie sold by the bank; 
marked No, 24, it will be found that the sum of $84,734 44 

- of American gold coin has been parted with. 

The fourth case is selling stock obtained from Govern- 
ment under special acts of Congress. They have thought 
it their duty to present the subject to the consideration of 
Congress. 

It is necessary here to observe that the charter must 

have intended some meaning in prohibiting the bank from 
dealing in stocks. There is, perhaps, no subject so fruitful 
in speculations as stocks, and none which is so fluctuat- 
ing, and liable to be influenced by the slightest causes, 
often producing ruin or immense fortunes in the most 
sudden manner. To prevent such a great moneyed institu- 
tion, then, as the bank from dealing in this article, which 
its vast means could raise and depress at pleasure, seems 
to have been a wise provision in the charter. The right 
of the bank to acquire or sell stocks, is a special one; it 
must be done by virtue of a Jaw of Congress, The 
charter itself provided that a part of its capital might be 
paid in the stock of the Government, and such stock, par- 
ticularly, might be disposed off. But the committee 
suggests whether this will apply to other stocks obtained 
by virtue of a subsequent law of Congress, unless that 
law specially confers the power to dispose of it. In two 
important loans obtained from the Government since the 
charter was granted, the bank has parted with a valuable 
stock; and these cases will illustrate the point now sub- 
mitted to Congress. While the committee refer to the 
transactions of the bank in the funded debt of the United 
States, for the purpose above mentioned, they also have in 
view the presentation of the subject, to show not only the 
manner of disposing of that stock, but whether it was not 
contrary to the express understanding with the Govern- 
ment at the time of obtaining the stocks. For the loan of 
$4,000,000 of five per cents., made in 1821, and the 
$5,000,000 of four and a half per cents, made in Decem- 
ber, 1824, there was strong individual competition, at a 
premium for a part or the whole, against the bank; yet 
the bank had a preference over the individual offers, upon 
the principle that it would be more advantageous to give 
it to the bank at a reduced rate, and participate as a 
partner, than to give it to individuals at a premium. This 
was confirmed at the treasury. 

The president of the bank, in a letter dated 15th De- 
cember, 1824, which will be found among the document- 
ary testimony, after saying he had taken the whole of the 
$5,000,000 loan at par, says, “and since we have taken 
the loan at par, on the distinct ground of our having the 
means of doing it, it would be advisable, in every point of 
view, not to sell any of tke Florida loan in Boston.” By 
astatement of the amount of funded debt sold by the 
bank, marked No. 6, it will be seen that, as early as June 
and July, 1826, the year after it was taken, the bank be- 
gan to sell this stock, and continued to do so, sometimes 
at a premium, and sometimes at a loss, up to the 27th day 
of November, 1829, on which day they had disposed of 
all but $93,925 92, and that too at a loss of $4,443 34, 
notwithstanding offers were made by individuals for a 
lage amount, at a premium, and rejected by the Govern- 
ment, upon the principle before stated. The same docu- 
Went shows that there was, between February, 1829, and 


October of the same year, sold, of the 5,000,000 dolla 
Florida loan, $1,742,261, at a loss of $17,661 09. For thi 
loan, the committee are not aware of there being any of” 
fers by individuals at a premium. The same document 
shows that between February, 1826, and February, 1838% 
the whole of the 4,000,000 dollar loan of five per cents. 
of 1821, has been disposed of at a premium of $136,789 25. 
The premium paid for which, at the time it was taken, 
was provided for in a semi-annual appropriation of 60,000 
dollars, in. the report of the 1st of July, 1821, before 
adverted to. By these operations, it will be obviously per- 
ceived that, if the bank is allowed to sell stocks acquired 
by special agreements with the Government, it can secure, 
by speculations, all the advantage which the Government 
might possess, in putting up its loans to the highest bid- 
der. It not only destroys competition, but takes the loan 
of the Government from other individuals, who would 
have given a premium for it, and which the Government 
refuses, because it expects to derive a greater profit in 
another-~way, but in which it may be defeated, by an im- | 
mediate sale of the loan, and which, if the right to sell 
by the bank is acknowledged, might have been made di- 
rectly to those very individuals who had just offered.a 
premium. In relation to the four million loan of five per 
cents. of 1821, Mr. Cheves, in his report on the 1st Octo- 
bor, 1822, says: “The four million loan of five per cents, 
are longer irredeemable than any other stock of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, and’ hence probably this 
stock is more valuable than any other stock of the United 
States.” He also says, “the more the bank can retain of 
this stock, the better for the institution.” In the whole 
of which, the committee most fully concur: for it ma 
be mentioned with feelings of pride, that such is the high 
credit of the Government, its stock is better than specie, 
and would be to the bank, in any emergency, precisely 
the same. . 

The committee proceed to mention the fifth case, 
which is making -donations for roads, canals, and other 
objects, the amount: of which is 4,620 dollars, as will-ap- 
pear by document No. 7. ‘Two of the largest. of these 
items, amounting to three thousand dollars, are for turn- 
pike roads, made, too, after the General Government; had 
declined to make appropriations for similar objects.* 

The question would naturally arise, whether the public 
funds in the bank (for that institution is expressly founded 
upon the principle that it is necessary to, and constitutes a 
part of, the treasury of the United States,) can be appro- 
priated to objects indirectly, by the officers of that insti- 
tution, when’ the Government directly refuses to expend 
its revenues on the very same objects.: The committee 
have looked in vain for any authority. in the charter. to 
give away the money of the stockholders. If the charter 
contains the power by which the bank is to act, and they ` 
are to be strictly pursued, there is then no grant to make 
gratuities for any object whatever. - , 

The consequences of the exercise- of such a right 
might be fraught with very great injury to the stockbold- 
ers: certainly, of dangerous interference in the rival trade 
of different sections of the country, and of pernicious in- 
fluence upon-the operations of Government. > 

The committee approach the last ground, which is the 
building houses to rent or sell, and erecting other struc- 
tures in aid of that object. They will merely present the 
fact and the law, and leave the House to place their’own 
construction upon the case, ae 
By an extract from the minutes of the board of direc- 


* Tho President furnished this. statement without ex- 

laining the grounds of these donations, no explanation 

aving been particularly required of him. Tb is Possible : 
that the improvements were in the neighborhoo of the 
real estate of the bank; and are. made upon the ground 
that said.donations would increase the: value of that real 
estate, : 
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tors, communicated to the Senate on the 12th day of 
March last, the following facts appear, viz: 

“The committee on the offices, to whom was this day 
referred a letter to the President from George W. Jones, 
agent, dated May 28d, recommending to the bank the 
construction of two canal basins, and the erection of ware- 
houses around. one of them, according to the plan sub- 
mitted by him, recommend to the board the adoption of 
the following resolution ; 

* Resolved, That the board approve of the formation of. 
two canal basins at Cincinnati, proposed by Mr. Jones; 
one of them to be on square number fifty-five, (55,) and 
the other one to be on the square of ground between 
Walnut and Vine streets, and Canal and St. Clair or Court 
streets; and that he be’ authorized to erect forthwith 
‘warehouses on the margin of this last mentioned basin, 
not exceeding six in number, either in one block or sepa- 
rately, as he may- deem most expedient for the interest 
of the bank.” 

These six warehouses were built. It is also understood, 
says the same extract, that several other houses have 
been built by the agent at Cincinnati; but as they were 
erected in part by contributions in labor and materials, 
by debtors to the bank, who bad no other means of pay- 
ment, and, in part, by direct disbursements, no accurate 
statement of either their number or cost is on file. The 
agent has been instructed to specify these details, in order 
to- complete this return, 

In reference to the foregoing, the commiitee believe it 
enough merely to quote the following provision of the 
charter, to wit: “The land, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, which it shall be lawful for the said corporation to 
hold, shall be only such as shall be requisite for its im- 
mediate accommodation, in relation to the convenient 
transaction of its business, and such as shall have been 
bona fide mortgaged to it, by way of security, or conveyed 
to it in satisfaction of debts previously contracted in ‘the 
course of its dealings, or purchased at sales upon judg- 
ments which shall have been obtained for such debts.” 

This closes the view of the committee on the subject of 
the violation of the charter. 

In considering the second general head, as to any cir- 
cumstances of mismanagement of the-bank, your com- 
mittee have fully appreciated the delicate character of 
some of the duties assigned them, and the high respon- 
sibility of the office of inspecting the books, and ex- 
amining into the proceedings of the Bank of the United 
States, 

Tn discharging that trust, they have not felt themselves 
at liberty to inquire into the private concerns of any in- 
dividuals, of any denomination, unless the public interest 
was involved in their transactions with the president and 
directors of the bank.” The investigation was ordered by 
the House under peculiar circumstances, and in anticipa- 
tion of a debate on the renewal of a charter to a national 
bank, whose annual operations amount to two or three 
hundred millions of money, whose influence extends to 
the remotest parts of the Union, and whose connexion 
with the Federal Government gives it a public character. 
Impressed with the importance of the great variety of in- 
terests involved, your committee have executed the office 
assigned them, by inquiring, generally, into the proceed- 
ings of the bank, not only for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether its powers had been violated or abused, to the 
injury of the private and public interests of the country, 
but with a view to obtain information for the use of the 
House, and to suggest, should Congress determine to con- 
tinue a national bank, such modifications as the proceed- 
mgs of the existing institution would seem to have ren- 
dered necessary. 

Adhering to these rules, the committee believed it en- 
tirely within their province to inquire whether the influ- 
enge of the bank, acknowledged by all to be of vast con- 


trol, and, if improperly directed, of dangerous tendency, 
had insinuated itself either into the management of the 
press or the direction of the Government. This could 
only be done by an examination of the transactions of the 
bank with editors and public functionaries, And here the 
committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that they 
do not pretend to set up the absurd idea, that editors or 
officers are excluded from the right common to the rest 
of the citizens, of borrowing money when and where they 
please, from banks or individuals, without being answer- 
able, in the slightest degree, to any person whatever. But 
while this admission is demanded by the clear rights of 
the parties to whom it relates, it will not be denied that, 
if they obtain more favors than the rest of their fellow- 
citizens, it is, at least, a just cause of complaint against 
the bank; and however they may be innocent of any im- 
proper or sinister connexion with that institution, it does 
not, by any means, disprove the fact, that some other in- 
fluence may have been intended to operate upon their 
minds, wholly unsuspected by them at the time. If, there- 
fore, it should appear that these individuals receive larger 
loans than those who are its usual customers, that they 
receive these loans without the security usually required 
under circumstances not known in any other case, it would 
seem to the committee, that, instead of a complaint from 
those whose transactions with the bank have thus been 
investigated, the grievance is entirely on the other side, 
Whether such cases do exist, the committee will leave to 
the better judgment of the House to decide upon the 
facts which they have collected, and now respectfully 
submit. 

It had been repeatedly alleged that the bank had em- 
ployed its funds for the purpose of subsidizing the press, 
et the charge was reiterated during the debate upon the 
resolution authorizing this inquiry. The attention of your 
committee was particularly drawn to this subject, at an 
early period of their examination, by a communication 
from an editor of a New York paper, who had been ac- 
cused, to a member of the committee, through the presi- 
dent of the bank. The evidence relating to this case will 
be found in papers marked Nos. 8 and 9, and in which 
are presented the following facts: On the 26th of March, 
1831, a Mr. Silas E. Burrows applied to the president of 
the bank, and informed him, in the language of the presi- 
dent, that “he was desirous of befriending Mr. Noah, and 
assisting him in the purchase of a share in a newspaper; 
and he asked if the bank would discount the notes of 
these parties, adding that, although as a merchant he did 
not wish to appear as a borrower, or to put his name on 
paper not mercantile, yet he would, at any time, do so, 
whenever it might be necessary to secure the bank. I do 
not recollect, says the witness, whether he then mentioned 
the time which the notes would have to run, The com- 
mittee being authorized to discount any paper the securi- 
ty of which they might approve, agreed to do them. As 
Mr. Burrows was going out of town, I(the president and 
witness) gave him the money out of my own funds, and 
the notes were afterwards put into my possession. They 
remained with me a long time, as I had no occasion to 
use the funds, nor was it till the close of the year that 
my attention was called to them by the circumstance that 
anew board of directors and a new committee of ex- 
change would soon be ‘appointed: the same committee 
which made the loan should consummate it. 

I had seen, also, in the public prints, many reproaches 
against the bank for lending money to printers and: édi- 
tors, and I was unwilling that any loan made by the bank 
should seem to be a private loan from one of its officers. 
Having no use for the money, it would have been per- 
fectly convenient to let the loan remain as it was, but T 
thought it right that every thing done by the-bank should 
always be distinctly known and avowed, and, therefore, 
gave the notes to the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
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Thomas P. Cope, who entered them on the books. This] though strictly defensible, is a large one, and the amount 
is the account given by the president himself of the trans- | may give rise to the charge of indiserction on the part of 
action in its origin. The money, fifteen thousand dollars, | the directors. This it is not only our duty, but our de- 
was advanced on the 26th of March: the notes bear date | sire, to prevent, if possible ; and, therefore, with some lit- 
on the Ist of April thereafter, and were ten in number, | tle inconvenience to ourselves, we have made arrange- 
for fifteen hundred dollars each, with the interest added | ments to pay the note of fifteen thousand dollars in the 
on as they respectively became due, which was on the 1st | course of a few days,” 

of April and October of the years 1832, °38, °84,’35,’86,| The evidence of the president of the bank explains the 
and amounted, with the interest thus added, to severiteen | character of these various loans, and the circumstances 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five dollars, At the | which induced him to be satisfied with the security, and 
time they were entered on the books of the bank, on the | to make these advances, which, together with all the tes- 
2d of January. last, the President received the money for | timony and correspondence on this subject, will be found 
them. These notes were placed on the books of the bank | in the papers marked No.9. 

at this time, and it will be seen on the 2d of March they| In that evidence it is stated, by the testimony of Webb 
were withdrawn, as will appear hereafter. On the| and Noah, that they knew nothing of the first fifteen thou- 
gth of August last, after the foregoing transaction had} sand dollar loan made by the president of the bank to 
taken place, J. W. Webb and M. M. Noah made an ap-| Burrows; that Burrows made them believe the fifteen 
plication to the bank for a loan of twenty thousand dol- thousand dollars were loaned to Noah by his father, and 
lars, accompanied by a letter from a gentleman formerly | that he had his father present to carry on that transaction, 
a director of the Bank of the United States, to the presi- ] and for which loan Noah allowed Burrows two and a half 
dent of the bank, in the following words: “I cheerfully | per cent., and did not receive it all for some mouths after 
forward the enclosed as requested. I see no reason against | giving his notes; that the notes were discounted by the 
this application being treated asa fair business transac- | bank, in their names, without their knowledge, and paid 
tion, This was accompanied with sundry letters of Webb ‘ off in the same way. It will appear by the testimony of 
and Noah, and the depositions of persons in their service | Mr. Webb, that the paper of which he is the editor, made 


as to their solvency, and ability to pay the loan request- 
ed, all of which will be found, marked No. 9. This loan, 
at six months, was granted, with no other security but 
that which is just mentioned, and was the largest loan 
made on that day. On the 16th of December following, 
another application was made, by these same parties, for 
a loan of fifteen -thousand dollars, which was granted, for 
six months, by the exchange committee, without any ad- 
ditional security or recommendation. At this time there 
was a considerable 


two publications in the latter part of 1829, favorable to 
the establishment of branches; that, shortly thereafter it 
commenced its opposition to the bank, and was, for six- 
teen months, warmly opposed to it; and that, on or about 
the 8th of April, 1831, it changed its course in favor of 
the bank. Connected with this fact, is an admission, on 
the part of one of the editors, that before the first loan 
was negotiated, he held a conversation with a gentleman, 
through whom the loan was then negotiating, (who the 


ressure in the money market, and | committee know to be Burrows,) in which he, Burrows, 


many notes of the citizens of Philadelphia were rejected. | urged the editors, one of whom Webb, had expressed 


It was one among the largest loans on that day. These 
loans, together with the loan made in March, to Burrows, 
amounted to the sum of fifty-two thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, which consisted of notes drawn 
and endorsed by the editors only. 

The committee will now submit the facts in relation to 
the manner in which this loan has been disposed of, first 
premising that the resolution for inquiring into’ the affairs 
of the bank, was introduced into the House on or about 
the 17th of February. The loan of August was reduced 
two thousand dollars at its maturity, on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary last. On the 2d of March last, Mr. Silas E. Bur- 
rows obtained from the exchange committee discounts to 
the amount of thirty-two thousand four hundred and forty- 
six dollars, being the largest sum loaned on that day, and 
while many notes of citizens of Philadelphia were reject- 
ed. That the notes for seventeen thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-five dollars, payable in 1882, ’33, ’84, °85, 
and ’36, were paid and withdrawn by him on the 2d of 
March, without the knowJedge of Webb and Noah, as 
they state. On the 14th of the same month, Burrows ob- 
tained another discount from the bank, of fourteen thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars; and on the 15th of 
the same month, the note.of Webb and Noah, for fifteen 
thousand dollars, loaned them on the 16th of December 
previously, and not due till June next, was paid off by 
two drafts from Webb, obtained at the United States’ 
branch bank at New York, accompanied with the follow- 
ing remarks, contained in a letter to the president of the 
bank, dated New York, March 11th, 1832, and found in 
No. 9, viz.: “ Although the loans to.us by the Bank of the 
United States are purely of a business character, and made 
upon statements showing the necessity of the accommoda- 
tion to our establishment, and of our ability to meet our 


payments, there can be no doubt but that the enemies of 
the bank, as also our political opponents, will endeavor to 


himself in favor of a modified recharter, to advocate an 
unconditional renewal, “but expressed great satisfaction 
at learning that [one] was in favor of a charter under any 
circumstances.” Í i 

The committee will state they were anxious to obtain 
the testimony of Burrows, but were unable to do it, A 
subpcena was issued for him, and sent to New York, to 
which the marshal returned he was not to be found, It 
was then sent to Washington city, and the sergeant-at- 
arms made the same return. The marshal of Pennsylva- 
nia was directed, by the chairman, to make and continue 
a search for the witness in Philadelphia, having heard of 
his expected arrival at that place; that the marshal re- 
ported to the chairman that he ascertained that the wit- 
ness had arrived at that place on Thursday the 5th inst. ; 
but he was not able to serve the process, because he could 
not be found. 

To an inquiry whether there were any other instances 
of notes being discounted for the accommodation of any 
merchant and trader, at one, two, three, four, and five 
years’ credit, unless to secure a debt in jeopardy; there 
was presented to the committee four other cases, 

On the 3d of April the committee, by resolution, called 
for the following statements, to assist them in the elucida- 
tion of certain facts which had appeared in other docu- . 
ments, viz. : 

Ist. A tabular statement showing the aggregate amount 
of notes discounted and still due the bank, drawa and en- 
dorsed by non-residents of Philadelphia; which will be 
found marked A. : £ 

2d. The aggregate amount of good notes offered. for a 
discount, and rejected by the board, drawn and endorsed 
by residents of Philadelphia, on the following days re- 
spectively: 9th of August; 16th December, 1831; 2d 
January, 10th Febfuary, 2d and 14th of March, 1832 ; 
24th September, and 15th October, 1880. The state- 


give a-false coloring to the whole transaction. The loan,i ment marked B, will show the amount of notes discounted; 
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but the officers of the bank state their inability to dis- 
criminate between those that are good or otherwise. 

3d. The aggregate amount of notes discounted on per- 
sonal security, and made payable more than six months 
after date, which appear to be only four in number, be- 
sides the case of J. W. Webb and M. M. Noah. 

4th. The aggregate of notes now due the bank, dis- 
counted for a ae or the partners of a firm, without the 
name of some person not belonging to the firm, as 
drawer or endorser, distinguishing in each of the above 
statements the amount loaned to members of Con- 
gress, editors of newspapers, or persons holding offices 
under the General Government. To this last resolution 
were added the following amendments, viz.: “Ist. A 
statement of the loans made by the bank and its branch- 
es to members of Congress, editors of newspapers, and 
officers of the General Government, and the terms of 
such loans.” “2d. And the names and amounts of 
payments to members of Congress in anticipation of 
their pay as members before the passage of the general 
appropriation bill.” “3d. And the amount of money 
due the United States, and on deposite in the bank, 
after deducting therefrom the sum thus advanced to 
those to whom the United States are indebted.” ‘And, 
lastly, a statement in detail of the amounts paid to 
those who are now, or have been members of Congress, 
or officers of Government, since 1816, for services ren- 
dered to the bank, stating the nature of the service.” 
For the information sought by these inquiries, see 
papers marked ©. Besides these, there were furnished 
the statements of loans made to five editors or publish- 
ers of newspapers, by which it will appear that the ac- 
commodations to those five editors were upwards of one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars previons to the insti- 
tution of this inquiry. 

The various reports which have, fora long period past, 
charged the bank with too frequent intercourse with 
brokers, and also of undue favoritism to certain indi- 
viduals, as well as the large transactions which exhib- 
ited themselves upon many documents called for by the 
committee, induced them to examine particularly the 
accounts of the firms of which Mr. ‘Thomas Biddle was 
and is the chief partner with the bank, as a broker. 

Four subjects of investigation presented themselves 
in relation to their transactions with the bank. 

Ist. The allowing and paying interest to them on de- 
posites. 

2d. Relates to certain loans upon the pledge of stock, 
and the discounting of notes made to T. Biddle, by the 

resident or others, without the knowledge of the 

oard, and on part of them the pledge of stock without 
interest. The committee would refer for the particulars 
of these two charges to the papers marked No. 13. 

The third subject is the amount of discounts made T. 
Biddle, and the rate of interest. The document marked 
No. 14 will show the amount on the 15th of each month, 
from the 15th day of September, 1830, to the 15th of 
February, 1832. By this it appears that, on the 15th 
of October, 1830, he was discounter upwards of one 
million one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, and 
has at no time since been less than four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The committee doubt the policy of such 
large accommodations to individuals or firms, at any 
time, as it deprives the bank of the power of fulfilling 
one of the great objects of its institution, which is to 
facilitate trade by loans in time of pressure; and it may 
be proper to add that those large loans, at a low rate of 
interest, in times when money is plenty, are usually 

followed by over-trading, which produces pecuniary 
embarrassment and general distress. 

- By a statement entitled “ Remittances to Europe,” 
marked No. 16, it appears that the following purchases 
of foreign bills were made of Thomas Biddle & Co., 
drawn by them, viz. : 


renee reentry 


1831. . 
October 14, 1 bill at 60 days sight, and at 


a premium of 102 per cent. - - - $82,399 68 
October 14, 3 bills at 75 to 90 and 105 days, 

and at a premium of 10} per cent. - 115,411 11 
October 22,13. bills at 40 to 125 days, and 

at a premium of 11 percent. - + 592,000 00 
December 10,9 bills at 40 to 110 days, 

andat a premium of 10 per cent. - - 506,250 00 
February 14, 14 bills at 40 to 105 days, 

and at a premium of 10} percent. - 400,000 00 
February 14, 3 bills at 50 to 70 days, and 

at a premium of 11 percent. - . -> 148,000 00 


$1,794,060 79 


By the foregoing statement, it appears that the bank 
purchased, between the 14th of October, 1831, and the 
14th February, 1832, of T. Biddle & Co., foreign bills 
to the amount of one million seven hundred and ninety- 
four thousand sixty dollars and seventy-nine cents, 

With regard to these large loans, the committee refer 
to the statement marked No. 19, by which it appears 
that, on the 9th of April, 1812, the total amount of dis- 
counts on bills and notes at the bank in Philadelphia 
was seven million nine hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-nine dollars and fifty-two 
cents. Of that sum more than two thirds were loaned 
to ninety nine persons, to wit, five million four hundred 
and thirty-four thousand one hundred and eleven dol- 
lars. More than three millions of dollars were in the 
hands of twenty-seven individuals, and nearly one 
seventeenth part in the hands of one person. The 
committee have already expressed their conviction that 
these large accommodations to a few individuals are 
injurious to trade generally, and they will add, that 
they ought always to be made by either the board of 
directors, or the committees empowered by them for 
that purpose. For an explanation of this subject, see 
papers numbered 13 and 18. 

roperly connected with this subject is the accommo- 
dation extended by the bank to individuals on the 
pledge of stock. In all the monthly statements of the 
condition of the bank, prior to the Ist of March last, 
there was no column showing these loans. In that 
month, for the first time, so far as the committee can 
discover, a new column is exhibited, entitled ‘loans on 
other stocks,’ and which appeared, at that time, to 
have been transferred from the line called “bills dis- 
counted on personal security.” This change was made 
in consequence of a call for stock loans by the House 
of Representatives. A statement of the same was 
called for, marked No. 20, which exhibits a list of stocks 
pledged, consisting of theatre shares, museum stock, 
areade stock, railroad and canal stocks, coal company 
stock, real estate in Louisiana, &c. &c., amounting to 
the sum of one million seven hundred and thirteen 
thousand two hundred and ninety-seven dollars and 
thirty-four cents. 

The various transactions in specie, by the bank, have 
been a subject of special notice by the committee, and 
various statements called for, show the magnitude of 
them. 

The first statement, marked No. 21, shows the 
amount of specie exported by the Bank of the United 
States during the year 1831: 
To London, in Mexican coin, $255,000 00 


To Paris, in Mexican coin, $620,000 
To Paris, in gold, - - 247,000 
Do. in mixed bullion, 180,000 


1,047,000 00 


$1,302,000 00 
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ed as affording greater advantages to the country, in the 
triennial’report of September last, as “ economizing ” the 
specie of the country, the committee have felt it a duty 
to examine and present the subject to the consideration 
of Congress and the commercial community, believing, as 
they do, that there is something delusive in the operation. 
The result of their examination has Jed them to the con- 


9d. The amount of specie exported since 1819 will be 
found in the statement marked No. 22. 
To England, - - - sr fe 
To France, - z -. - - 


2,598,857 00 
2,257,398 50 


$4,855,755 50 


Of this amount, there was, in gold, - 2,887,927 50 
i j in bullion, - 596,717 00 
in silver, - 1,871,111 00 


$4,855,755 50 


3d. The amount purchased since 1824, marked No, 23, 
shows : 


Of silver, oe m eo 
gold coin, - -=o 17,596 00 
gold bullion, - - -> s - 438,000 00 


$1,061,446 00 


4th, The amount of specie sold since 1817, marked No. 
24, shows it to be, - - $5,184,910 29 
Of which there was Ameri- 2 


can gold, - - - 841734 44 
British, French, and Spanish, 48,291 35 
Silver, - ` ` 5,051,884 50 


mmm $5,184,910 29 
5th. The amount of specie drawn from each of the 


Southern and Western offices, since 1820, to the Bank of 


the United States and New York, marked No. 25, shows 
the total amount to be, - - - $22,523,887 94 


© Of which $20,925,990 07 bas been drawn 


to those places since the 1st of January, 
1828, - - - - - - 20,925,990 07 


6th. The amount of specie, (in the same statement,) 
sent to the Southern and Western branches, since 1819, 
is, z - : 7 $ - - $896,477 2,00 
The premium received on the specie sold, is 97,140 56 
The premium paid on the specie purchased, 

is - - - - - - - 19,171 85 


$77,968 71 


What profits were måde on the specie exported, the 
committee did not call for documents to enable them to 
ascertain ; it must, however, from the great quantity sent 
away, have been considerable. 

The committee called for a statement of all the specie 
imported by the bank from abroad since 1819; but as 
none was returned, they presume none was imported. 

What proportion of the gold exported was American 
coin, the committee have not before them the means to 
determine ; it was expected to have been given in the 
statements ; but in looking into them, the gold exported 
is without a designatory name; it is believed, however, 
the amount is considerable. : 

In examining this subject minutely, the committee find 
that large amounts of the specie have been drawn from 
the office at New Orleans. Of this there can be no com- 
plaint; it is the principal depot for returns of goods ship- 
ped to Mexico, which are almost exclusively paid for in 
specie, and it cannot be expected that it will remain there. 
But the committee suggest, whether the withdrawal of 
the specie from most of the other ports of the country, 
and substituting paper in its stead, might not be highly 
injurious to those sections of country subject to its opera- 
tion. 

The subject of the bank’s furnishing bills of exchange 
for the trade of India, China, and South America, has 
been brought to the attention of the committee by docu- 
ment marked No. 26; and having been so strongly describ- 


viction that this new method of dealing in bills of ex- 
change does not “economize” the specie of the country at 


all. Itis a universal law of drawing, that funds must 
either go before or follow after the draft to honor it at 
maturity ; and whether it goes directly or circuitously, 
the funds to discharge it must, sooner or later, arrive at 
the place of payment. -These bills are to be paid in Eng- 
land; but they go round the Cape of Good Hope before 
they reach their place of destination. Instead, therefore, of 
sending the specie directly to India and China, as formerly, 
who does not perceive that it must now be sent to Eng- 
land, the country upon which these bills are drawn, there’ 
to meet them upon their arrival at the place where they 
are to be paid? The bank consequently becomes the 
shipper of the specie, to pay its bills, in place of the mer- 
chant, to purchase his merchandise in the East Indies, It 
is simply and purely nothing but a change of the destina- 
tion of the specie, with only the advantage of its going 
to London. 

The mode in which these bills are drawn and. disposed 
of to the purchasers, having twelve months to run, as will 
be seen by a copy of the obligation taken by the bank, 
marked No. 27, the committee consider of doubtful utility 
to the country. The legitim&te object of banks the com- 
mittee believe to be, granting facilities, not loaning capi- 
tal. The supplying of bills appears even much more ob- 
jectionable than loaning capital, for it encourages an ope- 
ration which commences and ends without the employ- 
ment of any capital whatever, and is similar in their cha- 
racter to respondentia securities. The buyer is enabled, 
within the term of credit, to make the voyage, dispose of 
his goods, and obtain from the proceeds the funds to meet 
his obligation, and the bank to transmit the same to the 
place upon which their bills were drawn, (which are at ' 
six months sight,) long before they become due. It would 
seem to produce a greater export of specie eventually 
than would otherwise take place, if the operations were 
commenced with specie, and not with bills purchased in 
the manner described ; for the merchant, relying upon his 
immediate resources, would not engage to such an extent 
in the business, and would combine in the operation much 
of the produce of the country ; whereas, relying upon an 
extensive credit, he hazards every thing on the success of 
the enterprise. It is a species of speculation in trade, 
leading to great risks, and certamly terminating in over- 
trading—the evils of which the country is now sorely ex- 
periencing. By loans of a similar character, by insurance 
companies providing funds for traders to China, Govern- 
ment, has sustained more loss than in any other branches 
of trade. ; 

The increase of the number of branches established 
since 1823 cannot be passed over in silence by the com- 
mittee, and deserves, as a source of extended influence of 
the bank, the most serious consideration, 

In some few instances, where new branches have heen 
established, perhaps they may have been called for by the 
community, and may have been useful to them, and pro- 
fitable to the bank; but, in most of the cases, the commit- 
tee doubt whether they were called for from public utility, 
and their- establishment will, in the end, not only prove 
unprofitable to the bank, but very injurious to the com- 
munities among which they are located. Mr. Cheves, in 
a letter of the 27th of May, 1819, to Mr. Crawford, then 
Secretary of the treasury, says : “I am perfectly satisfied 
that, with the present organization of the bank, it can 
never be managed well. We have too many branches, 
and the directors are frequently governed by individual 
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and local interests and feelings. For a time we must 
bear with the branches, but I hope they will be re- 
duced.” 

Again, in the same letter, he observes “ The real and 
original evil under which the country is suffering, is 
over-banking.. This leads to excess in trading, manu- 
facturing, building, and speculating; and the history 
of the ill-judged enterprises which have been under- 
taken in these several concerns, would give a full his- 
tory of all the distresses of this country, excepting a lit- 
tle agricultural distress growing out of the inordinate 
expectations which the others excited.” These opin- 
ions fully accord with the views of the committee, and 
they consider them as peculiarly applicable to the pre- 
sent time, as exhibiting similar causes now operating 
with more extended force, from which similar effects 
must follow, augmented in proportion to the increase 
of branches. 

The stockholders, at the triennial meeting on the 1st 
October, 1822, recommended a withdrawal of some of 
the branches then existing, in these words: “ In takin 
into view the business of the bank, as connected with 
its different offices, the committee think it right to re- 
commend to the continued attention of the president 
and directors the necessity of withdrawing those 
branches which are found to be unprofitable, and trans- 
ferring their funds to other offices which shall seem to 
require additional capital.” Since this period two have 
been discontinued ,and nine others have been established, 
as per triennial report of 1831. These opinions of Mr. 
Cheves, in which the committee have concurred, were 
approved by the stockholMers, as will appear by the 
following extract from this same report in 1822. They 
say, “ They take great pleasure in unanimously declar- 
ing that the circumstances of the bank fully realize 
their anticipations, as expressed at their last meeting, 
in regard to the president, (Mr. Cheves,) who, by his 
talents, disinterestedness, and assiduity, has placed its 
affairs in an attitude so safe and prosperous as that the 
burdens of duty devolving upon his successor will be 
comparatively light.” 

The committee cannot but think that, had the suc- 
ceeding direction of the bank been guided more by the 
opinions and wishes of the stockholders, as then ex- 
pressed, and gone on gradually growing with the 
growth, and increasing with the natural wants of the 
country, great sufferings to the community would have 
been avoided. 

In the year 1819, great abuses existed in the branches, 
of which Mr. Cheves speaks without reserve, in his last 
report to the stockholders, as well as his correspondence 
with Mr. Crawford; and, upon casting the eye over the 
monthly statements, it is remarkable to observe what 
losses have taken place at the branches, compared with 
the mother bank. Forinstance, on the 1st of January, 


the loss of the mother bank, on a capital of sixteen mil- 
lions and a half, was, in round numbers, 328,000 dol- 
lars; that of the Baltimore branch was 1,662,000 dol- 
lars in a capital of one million and a half, so that it lost 
more than its capital. That of the Norfolk branch was 
229,000 dollars on a capital of 500,000 dollars, losing 
nearly one'half of its capital; and so with all the rest 
of the branches, their losses are out of all proportion to 
their capital, and ten times greater than the mother 
bank, according to the amount of their respective capi- 
tals. These losses, however, were principally incurred 
prior to 1819. The proper inference to be drawn from 
these facts is, that the worst of management has exist- 
ed in the branches. 

The “ contingent fund ” has claimed the attention of 
the committee. The object for which it was originally 
created, and the original amount provided, together 
with the additional appropriations which have been 
made to it, and the manner in which the same have 
been applied at different periods, will be explained in 
the following documents : 

The report of the board of directors, in July, 1821, 
published in the gazettes at that time, marked No. 28; 
the report of the stockholders at the triennial meeting 
in October, 1822; the report of the dividend committee, 
on the 16th January, 1823, marked No. 29; a statement 
of the particulars of the debts “ considered lost,” marked 
No. 30; a statement of the suspended debt and real es- 
tate, with the probable less thereon, marked No. 31; 
the statement headed “ contingent fund,” marked No, 
32; the sales of the forfeited bank stock, marked No. 33; 
and the dividend reports for July, 1829, January and 
July, 1830, January and July, 1831, marked No. 34. 
To these the committee refer for the particulars of the 
subjects to which they relate, in connexion with the 
“contingent fund.” 

The committee feel it their duty now to give their 
views as to the causes of the present distress in the trad- 
ing community, and which they fear may greatly in- 
crease. Itis an acknowledged principle that like causes, 
in all cases, produce like effects; and as in 1819 con- 
traction followed the expansion of 1817 and 1818, so, 
by the same rule, must contraction follow the immense 
expansion of 1830 and 1831, and like effects and conse- 
quences succeed. To illustrate more clearly the posi- 
tion, and bring it home to the mind of every one, the 
following table of the state of the bank during some of 
the months of 1818 and ’19, 1831 and °32, are here ex- 
hibited, embracing items from which direct calls upon 
the vaults proceed, and the immediate means which re- 
main to meet them, viz. The first are the deposites, 
circulation and debts abroad, not on permanent loan. 
The second, the specie, funded debt, and notes of other 
banks. The amount of each will be found under their 
proper heads at the various periods mentioned. 


Due in 
Europe. 


Issues. Circulation. | Deposites. 


2,838,632 19/19,622,881 39 
2,541,072 90)19,854,881 39) 
1,974,037 01)19,968,934 15 
2,039,001 58)19,989,618 07 


1,877,909 13)13,719,828 49 
1,999,537 84]13,719,828 49: 
2,048,108 08]13,719,828 49 
1,749,951 40]13,867,828 49 
1,830,514 55)14,068,138 49 
1,415,580 35)14,084,138 49 


2,080,442 33/35,811,623 96 


2,171,676 31/40,621,211 18 
2,836,900 40/42,118,452 13 


Funded debt.) Specie. Notes of 
other banks. 
; 1818. 

September, 9,430,926 60; 2,780,728 15 
October, 7,425,549 12| 2,818,208 96 
November, ‘17,393,049 12| 2,176,928 92 
December 7,393,049 12| 2,389,626 28 

1819. 
January, 7,391,823 64| 2,666,696 52 
February, 7,391,823 64| 2,184,088 57 
March, 7,322,823 64| 2,053,622 90 
April, 7,160,210 71! 2,104,739 53 
May, ` 7,139,485 36| 2,283,882 49 
dune, 7,139,485 36] 2,510,371 27 

1831. é 
Sept. 1, 3,497,681 06]11,545,116 51 

1832. 7 
January 1, 2,200 00} 7,038,823 12 
April], None. 6,799,753 63 


8,214,885 10 
8,713,951 05 
8,348,421 82 
7,286,069 49 


6,563,750 19 
6,441,407 17 
5,994,301 17 
6,829,690 21 
5,615,024 91 
5,083,613 40 


22,399,477 52 


24,630,747 60 


12,484,420 16/1,908,706 37 
12,986,543 83| 173,072 80 
8,682,734 85) 596,482 99 
9,134,038 14| 499,517 04 


5,792,871 40)2,049,212 72 
6,374,907 5311,665,083 69 
6,581,929 4911,130,941 13 
6,147,610 69| 876,648 00 
5,658,935 72| 445,320 23 
5,424,707 87| 356,007 31 


15,884,938 43) 168,372 72 
17,997,689 57|1,447,748 68 


23,717,441 10 


17,056,386 69}1,876,802 39 
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The preceding table shows that at no period in 1819, 
when the bank was very near suspending payment, was 
it less able to extend relief to a suffering community than 
at the present moment, In April of that year, the month 
in which its difficulties were the greatest, its means of 
specie, notes of other banks, and funded debt, (which 
could have been turned into specie, or notes of other 
banks,) amounted to upwards of ten millions of dollars ; 
and the whole demands which could come against it in the 
sme month, of circulation, deposites, and debts owing 
abroad, amounted only to about fourteen millions. But 
the committee feel bound, in candor, to state, that this 
was after a number of months of constant contraction, not 
only by the Bank of the United States, but also by most 
of the other banking institutions of the country, where a 
general exhaustion had been produced. It was on the 
6th April, 1819, that Mr. Crawford, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, writes to Mr, Cheves thus: “ It is even doubt- 
ful whether it is practicable, with all the exertions which 
it is in your power to make, to continue specie payments 
through the year.” Under the same date, he says: “ My 
impression is that the safety of the bank can only be ef- 
fected by withdrawing nearly the whole of its paper in 
circulation, If the bank does this, all other solvent banks 
will be compelled to do the same, When this is effected, 
gold and silver will be introduced into the country, and 
make a substantial part of the circulation, and enable the 
banking institutions gradually to resume their accustomed 

operations, Whilst this is effecting, the community, in 
all its relations, will be greatly distressed. Considering 

` the extent of the suffering, it is greatly to be desired that 
some good may result from it.” 

The committee believe that the course of operations by 
the bank, during the years 1830 and 1881, have been nearly 
of a similar character to those of the years 1817 and 1818. 
Drafts and notes, payable at distant offices, were then 
freely discounted at the Bank of the United States, and 
the different offices. Bank notes were issued by the bauk, 
without regard to the wants of the community, or the 
effect upon the circulating medium, which became depre- 
dated, driving the precious metals from the country, and, 
until the reaction had operated to check them, led to ex- 
travagant speculations, which ended in ruin; and relief 
was not obtained until the circulation of the Bank of the 
United States had been reduced to about 4,000,000 
dollars. Before this was accomplished, the expedient 
was resorted to of curtailing loans ; and, while they were 
doing that, they continued the issue of bank notes, there- 
by continuing the evil which they were striving to avert. 

What is the state of the bank now? 

On the 1st of March, (see monthly statement, marked 
No, 35,) the bank had 6,800,000 dollars specie, 2,840,000 
dollars notes of other banks, and of the funded debt, 
none!! making an aggregate of 9,640,000, to meet its 
circulation of 23,717,000 dollars, deposites 17,050,000 
dollars, and foreign debts owing 1,876,000 dollars, mak- 
ing an aggregate of 42,648,000 dollars; and this evil 
exits while a reaction or contraction is operating toa 
considerable extent. 

This contraction commenced on the 7th of October last, 
and is evidenced by the following circular, which indi- 
cates, beyond all doubt, that the bank had overtraded : 


CIRGULAR. 
Bank Untrrep States, October, 7, 1831. 
Siz: The unusual heavy reimbursement of six millions 
of funded debt, which was, on the 1st instant, advertised 
by the Government to take place on the ist and 2d days 
of January next; but which, according to subsequent 
notice from the Treasury Department, under yesterday's 


date, may, it appears, be demanded of the bank, by the | p 


public creditors, at any period of the present quarter, is 
calculated to press very inconveniently upon the parent 
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bank, and upon the office at New York ; the more 80, from 
our uncertainty as to the time when thé necessary. provi- 
sion must be made, and from the prevailing active demand 
for money. Be pleased, therefore, so to shape your business 
immediately, as that, without denying reasonable accom- 
modation to your own customers, or sacrificing the inte?ests 
of your office, you may throw, as early as possible, a large 
amount of available means into our hands in Philadelphia 
and New York; and, at the same time, abstain, as faras 
practicable, from drawing upon either of those points ; 
checks and short drafts on the local: banks, and ow indivi- 
duals, will prove particularly acceptable for several months 
to come; and whenever direct claims of: that kind, on 
those two places, are not to be’ procured, you might ma- 
terially aid us, by taking drafts upon the large cities near- 


‘est to them. ‘ 


I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, ` l 
W. McILVAINE, Cashier. 
Addressed to the Casnregs of all the offices," ` 


Since the ist of September last, the bank has dimin- 
ished its means to meet the demands: which, may come 
upon it—~ j : 

First, The whole of. thé funded debt ad 

which it then held, - - - - $3,497,681 06 
? RE 
Second, The difference between the 

specie it then held, - - - - 11,545,116 51 
And the amount it possessed on the ` i 

lst April, - - - - ` + 6,799,753 68 

. $4,745,862 88- 
Making an aggregate diminution of its means to meet its 
momentary demands, since the lst of September, of 
$8,248,048 94, whilst, during the same period, those de- 
mands have increased $4,197,871 51, viz. the circulation, 
deposites, and foreign debt, the aggregate of which was, 
on the 1st of September, $38,452,758 67, and on the Ist 
April, $42,650,680 18. The measures and the. effect ap- 
pear to be similar to those preceding 1819. The- exten- 
sive discounting of domestic bills and drafts; payable: at 
distant branches, the amount being, on the Ist of April, 
per monthly statement, $20,354,748 79. The orders-for 
curtailing at all the Western branches, and the curtailing 
at the principal offices in the Atlantic cities, and at the 
Bank of the United States; the amount of which, at the 
Bank of the United States, between the bth day of Jan- 
uary and the 29th of March, is $1,810,408 87; at the 
office of New York, between the 4th day of January and 
the 28th day of March, is $259,805 43; at the office of 
Boston, between the 5th day of January and the 29th day 
of March, is $167,860 85; (and that, too, on a discount 
line of Jess than two and a half millions ;) at the office of: 
Baltimore, between the 16th of January, and the 2d day 
of April, $128,741 68, and on a diseount line of little. 
more than two millions of dollars, as will be seen by the: 
weekly statement of those offices and the Bank of the 
United States, marked No, 36. : 

The most remarkable feature which presents itself to. 
the view of the committee, connected with the present 
situation of the bank, and the course of operation upon it- 
since the 1st of September last, is the increase in’ the 
circulation of its notes, which amounted, on: the ist of 
September, to $22,399,447 52, and on the Ist April: to 
$23,717,441 14, making the increase of $1,317,993 62. 
During this periód the -bank undertook to cheċk the ‘ex- 
portation of specie, by supplying bills at such’a ratë as left 
no inducement for individuals to ship it; to do which, 
they exhausted all the funds which’ they could procure 
from every source, Over $5,000,000. were remitted, as- 
er statement marked No. 16, and still left them with a 
debt of more than $1,700,000 in Europe at this period. 
The cause which led to that necessity-yet exists, with an 
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increase to the extent of. the increase of circulation, and 
but for a decline in the price of specie in Europe, it would 
still continue.to be exported, 

The committee would:present another striking analogy 
between the situation ofthe bank in April, 1819, and its 
present. condition,::.At the first mentioned: period, Mr. 
Cheves informed the Secretary of the Treasury that the | of considerably more than half its former capacity, to 
bank: could notipay the Louisiana debt of three millions, | effect the same. object. s 
without.negotiating a loan in Europe, and two millions |. With such an increase of issues, and the. influence of a 
were actually borrowed in Europe, the indulgence of the | most powerful reaction now operating upon the fiscal 
Government: being obtained to that effect. ‘The bank at | energies of the country, as is exhibited by the difference 
this.timeis precisely in the same situation ; it has asked the | of the redemption of branch notes at the periods and 
Government to postpone the redemption of the three per | places above mentioned, together with such a reduction 
- cents. from Ist of July to lst of October, and has assumed | of its means, to meet its engagements, must, we fear, 
the payment of one quarter’s interest on these stocks, compel thém still further to curtail their accommodations. 
being substantially equivalent to borrowing seven millions | It is evident, from the circulars addressed to the branch- 
of the Government’s money for three months. _ es, and correspondence with them since October last, that 

The'supplying of exchange by the bank, as has been | the chief object of the bank has been to sustain itself—the 
done for the last. five months, and the curtailing of dis- | statements accompanying this report, clearly proving that 
counts, are but mere palliatives, as the committee fully | the bank has not increased its facilities to the trading com- 
munity, in any part of the Union. 


believe ; and they are persuaded that no measure can be 
invented to restore a sound currency, and a regular state| The Bank of the United States, among other conditions 
of its charter, is bound to make collections of the public 


of things generally, and give a solid and permanent value 

to property, but the withdrawal of a large portion of notes | revenue, to transfer the same, or any part thereof, from 
"now ‘in circulation, by the bank, which will compel other | one point to another, that may be required; and to make 
any and all payments for the account of the Government, 


banks to do the same. 
whether for principal, interest, civil list, army, navy, pen- 


The committee will here introduce a quotation from 
Mr. Rush, in his treasury report in 1828, which fully ac- | sions, or for any other purpose whatever, free of all and 
any charges for such services. 


cords with their sentiments. “It is the preservation of a 
For performing this duty, the bank has claimed, and has 


good: currency which can alone impart stability to pro- 
perty, and to prevent those fluctuations in its value, hurtful | received from the Treasury Department, and the country 
generally, for some years past, merit to an extent that 


alike.to individual and national wealth.” Again, he says: 

““This advantage the bank has secured to the community, | could not have been surpassed, even if all those services 

by confining within prudent limits its issues of paper, lit performs. were gratuitous. .This and other circum- 

whereby a restraint has been imposed upon excessive im- | stances have led the committee to an investigation of the 

portations, which are thus kept more within the true wants subject, as far as the limited time would allow, before 
closing their labors, to see how far the bank is entitled to 


and capacities of the country.” According to the trien- 
nial report of the directors to the stockholders on the 1st | the credit bestowed upon it, and to what extent the bank 
has aided the Government in its fiscal operations beyond 


of. August, 1828, the amount of circulation then was 

$13,040,760 71; and on the ist of April last, as before | the obligation imposed in obedience to its charter. 

stated, it was $23,717,441 14, presenting the astonishing | The Government in its collections through the Bank of 

difference of $10,071,680 43, in less than four years, Can | the United States, receives nothing but specie, or notes of 

this be considered according to the sound doctrine of Mr. | the Bank of the United States, and makes its payments 

Rush, confining its issues of paper within prudent limits, |in nothing else. If the notes of State banks are re- 

whereby. a. restraint has been imposed upon excessive im- | ceived by the bank in place of their own, it is a private 

portations? That great contractions are injurious, the | matter between such banks and the Bank of the United 

committee consider that they have adduced an authority | States, and one with which the Government does not con- 
cern itself; and it is to be presumed that the Bank of the 


that cannot well be doubted; and that a great one is now 
in operation, there are too many general evidences in con- | United States is too watchful and vigilant in the protection 
of its own interests, not to see that it obtains from the 


firmation of the fact, to be refuted. A particular one will 
suffice, which is taken from the documents called for by | State banks, for notes thus taken, specie, or its equivalent, 
or its own notes, in exchange, and thereby be provided 


the Senate, and presented to that body by the Secretary 

of the Treasury on the 12th of March last; in which will | with a fund from the collection of the revenue, equal, in 

be found a communication from the president of the bank, | value, to that in which they are required to pay. 

stating the amount of branch notesredeemed by the Bank} The largest portion of the revenue, particularly from 

of the United States at Philadelphia, during the month of imports, as is universally known, is collected in the Atlan- 

February last, only, to be 726,000 dollars; and the amount | tic cities north of the Potomac. Those cities being the 

redeemed in 1831, during the same mouth, was only 368,- | great marts of supply to nearly the whole of the United 
States, and places to which remittances centre from almost 


910 dollars. 

inva letter under date of the 26th of March last, to the | every part of the country, creates a demand for funds 
chairman of the committee, the president of the bank upon them, from nearly every quarter, constantly and ge- 
nerally at a premium. Therefore, so far as the bank is 


says, ‘ that the:amount of branch notes redeemed at the 
New York office during the year 1831, was 18,219,635 | called upon to transfer funds from those cities to other 
dollars, and at. Philadelphia, 5;898,800 dollars, making a |-places, it becomes a matter of profit, and not of expense 
total of 18,618,485 dollars, with an increase of circulation | to it, and the greater the distance, the greater the premi- 
between the 2d of February, 1881, and the 2d of January, | um; and the larger the amount thus required to be trans- 
1832, of:more than six millions of dollars, as per monthly:| ferred by the Government, and the greater the distance, 
statements, and decrease of its means, between the 2d of | ihe greater the profit and advantage to the bank. 

That the bank has aided the Government thus far, the 


February, 1831, and ist of April, 1882, to meet im- 
- mediate demands, of more than twelve millions of dollars | committee are unable to discover, or that they are under 
any obligations to the bank for those services, they are 


viz. 3 À f 
-In'specie, funded debt, and notes of other banks, which, | also at a loss to imagine. How far the bank has aided the 
Government in its fiscal operations, as it claims to have 


atfirst-named date;zmounted, as per monthly statements, 


to - - = + - s - $21,756,668 10 
And the last =- = 9,640,000 00 

: $12,116,668 10 
Making, as just stated, a diminution in the active means 
immediately applicable to the extinguishment of its debts, 


` of the bank to 


Bank of the United States. 
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done, will be seen by a communication from the president 
this committee, hereafter adverted to 
in another part of this report; and also in a report of the 
committee of the stockholders, at the triennial meeting on 
the Ist of September, 1831, in the following words: 
“That the bank, through the whole course of its opera- 
tions, has effectually assisted the treasury in the collec- 
tion and distribution of the public revenue, and that, of 
late years, it has been signally efficient in preventing the 
discharge of the public debt from disturbing the operations 
of commerce, or the value of pecuniary investments.” 

Now the committee are not able to discover upon what 
principles the foregoing declaration is made... By refer- 
ring to the correspondence in 1819, between the then 
president of the bank and the then Secretary of the Trea- 
gury, the committee discover that the bank was then 
applying to the Treasury Department to aid it in its opera- 
tions, and was receiving all that it could promise. 

On the 20th March, 1819, the president of the bank 
closes a communication to the then Secretary, Mr. Craw- 
ford, thus: I have ventured to trouble you with those 
views, with the hope that. you will pardon the liberty, and 
with the conviction that if you can serve this institution in 
any of them which you shall deem consistent with the pub- 
lic good, you will feel a pleasure in doing so.” The Se- 
eretary of the Treasury, in closing his answer, under date 
of the 27th March, 1819, says, “every facility which it is 
in the power of this department to afford the bank, in its 
efforts to support specie payments, and restore the cwr- 

rency to a natural state, may be confidently relied upon.” 

By a reference to a statement of the public deposites in 
the Bank of the United States each month from March, 
1818, to March, 1832, inclusive, marked No. 87, it will 
be seen that, from the Ist of January, 1828, up to the 
month of March, 1882, there has been only one period, 
(November, 1826,) when the public deposites did not ex- 
ceed four millions of dollars, in the hands of the bank, and 
they frequently amounted to eight, nine, ten, and eleven, 
and on one occasion to twelve millions of dollars, 

By reference to document marked No. 38, it will be 
found that since the month of March, 1824, at all the dif- 
ferent periods immediately following the redemption by 
the Government of portions of its funded debt, there 
ig no one time when the bank was not left with more than 
one million and a half of dollars of public deposites, and 
in many instances with four and five millions, which sums 

were, immediately after, increasing by the constant accu- 
mulated collection of the public revenue. 

The bank, as it collects the revenue, knows, or ought 
to know, that it will be called upon by the Government to 
yeimburse it; and in all cases of redemption of the funded 
debt, three months’ notice is given by the treasury of such 
intention. With such notice, and with proper manage- 
ment on the part of the bank, the committee cannot see 
that either the Government requires any aid, or that the 
community can be affected by the course of the operation. 

The bank has its legitimate banking capital with which 
to doits regular business, and accommodate the community. 
Asit collects the publie revenue, it is enabled both to 

avail itself of the advantage of employing it to its own 

“benefit, and the accommodation of the commercial com- 
munity, who principally contribute to its payment, by 
commencing the discounting of business paper, payable 
within or about the time they know they will be called 
upon to make the payments on account of the Govern- 
ment; and, as they gradually approach that period, they 
must also shorten the period which the business paper has 
to run, until they arrive at the time the call from the Go- 
vernment. is made. upon them, when the business paper 
will have been paid off: the bank then pays the Govern- 
ment, and the Government immediately again circulates 
it among the community. 

The operation, as thus described, appears to the com- 


ment, in the 
copy of the correspondence connected with your a plica- 
tion, in March last, requesting a suspension by the Go- 
vernment of the payment of a portion of its debt intended 
to have been made on the Ist July next, or.a statement of 
the arrangement made in relation to that subject.” Which 
correspondence was+communicated by the president of the 
bank, with the following remarks; “I have made no-ap- 


mittee too plain and simple to require any further illustra- 
tion; and if the principle is sound, and has been acted 
upon by the bank, they cannot discover in what manner 
the operations of commerce could have been disturbed, 
or the value of pecuniary investments have. been affected 
by the payment of the public debt by the Government, 


But if the bank has, as the public revenue has accumu-. 


lated: to the credit of. the Treasury: Department, gone on 
discounting upon it, or loaning it out, disregarding the 
period when they would be called upon to reimburse. it, 
the committee can readily perceive that, when that order 
arrived, they would be found not'only deficient in prepa- 
ration, but in a state of surprise, and that. the payments 
would first embarrass the bank, and-then lead.it.to press 
and embarrass the comtnercial community. ->-< i 


From the observations made, and the examination of 


documents during the course of this investigation, ‘the 
committee have strong reason to apprehend that the course 
pursued by the bank has been upon this latter principle. 


If so, the bank has incurred a high responsibility, -© +. 
The committee believing the subject .of the late post- 
ponement of a portion of the three per: cent, stocks, in- 
tended, as they understood, to haye been paid on the Ist 
of July by the Government, to- be within the province: of 
their inquiries; and believing, also, that it had a strong 
conhexion with the present state and situation of the af- 
fairs of the bank, nd for the. purpose of enabling them. to 
form a correct and true opinion upon that subject, they 
made a call upon the president of the bank for the cor- 
respondence in relation to the postponement of. that pay- 
i following words: “Will you please give a 


plication to the Government, nor have I requested any sus-- 


pension of the payment of any portion of the public. debt. 


“The inquiry, I suppose, relates. to this circumstance ; 
‘I received a letter from the acting Secretary. of the 


Treasury, dated the 24th March, 1882, informing me that 


Government was about to isaue a notice on the Ist of ~ 
April, of their intention to pay, on the Ist of July next, 
one half of the three per cent. stock, and to do it by pay- 
ing to each stockholder one-half of the amount of his cer- 
tificate’? He added, $ 7 

« «If any objection occurs to you either as to the amount 
or mode of payment, I will thank you to suggest it? 

“has invited by the Government, in a communication 
marked ‘confidential, to give my opinion on a meagure 
contemplated by the Government, I felt it my duty to ex- 
press my views of its probable operation: in my reply, 
therefore, dated 29th March, I- stated ‘that so far as 
the bank is concerned, no objection occurs to me; it being 
sufficient that the Government has the necessary amount 
of funds in the bank to make the contemplated payments.’ 
I then proceeded to observe, that in ¢he present situation 
of the commercial community, and with a very large 
amount of revenue, (amounting to nine millions,) to be 
paid before the 1st of July, the debtors of the Government 
would require all the forbearance and all the aid: that 
could be given them; and that the payment proposed, by 
creating a demand for the remittance of several millions 
of dollars to European stockholders, would tend. to dimi- 
nish the usual facilities afforded to the debtors of the Go- 
vernment, and might endanger the punctual payment. 
For this reason I thought it for the interest of the Govern- 
ment to postpone the payment till the-next quarter, I 
further stated, that the plan of paying to each stockholder 
only one-half of his loan would not be se acceptable as 
if his whole loan were repaid at once. i 
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“ Having thus performed my duty in giving the opinion 
asked, I left it, of course, to the Government to decide. 
On the part of the bank, I sought nothing, I requested 
nothing. . After weighing the circumstances, the Govern- 
ment were desirous of adopting the measure, but the dif. 
ficulty I understood: to be this, that the sinking fund would 
lose the quarter’s-interest, from July to October, of. the 
sum ‘intended to be paid in July; and that the Govern- 
ment did-not feel itself justified in making the postpone- 
ment,.unless that interest could be saved, but that it 
would-be made, provided the bank would make the sink- 
ing fund whole on the 1st October. To this I said, that, 
ag the: bank would have the use of the fund during the 
three months, it would. consent to save the sinking fund 
harmless, by paying the three months’ interest itself; and 

. 80 the matter stands, z a 

“ Now, it will be seen that the bank, in all this, has had 
not the‘least agency, except to offer its opinion, when it 
was asked, in regard to a measure proposed by the Gov- 

. ernment; and then to offer its aid in carrying that mea- 
sure into operation.” 

The committee cannot discover any ability which the 
bank possesses, or will possess, to give increased aid to 
public debtors in the payment of the nine millions of dol- 
lars falling due (as is said) in the quarter ending with the 
Ist of July; but, on the ‘contrary, they believe that Such 
isthe situation of the bank now, and such will be the de- 
mands which it will be called upon to meet, that it will 
require the aid of all the accumulated collections for the 
Government, to sustain itself. The committee are fully 
of opinion that, though the bank neither “sought” for 
nor “requested” a postponement of the payment by the 
Government, as stated in the declaration of the president, 
yet if such postponement had not been made, the bank 
would not, on the 1st of July, have possessed the ability 
to have met the demand, without causing a scene of great 
distress in the commercial community. 

The committee are unable to discover in what manner 
the bank could afford aid to the Government, in carrying 
into effect the measure they proposed, which the presi- 
dent of the bank, in his remarks, speaks of having prof- 
fered to them. All that the Government could ask of 
the bank on the 1st of July, or at any other time, would 
‘be, to pay over to them the amount it had collected for 
their account, when they wished to employ it—the-same 
as a principal would call upon .his agent to pay to him 
moneys which he had collected for his benefit. 

By document marked No. 39, it would appear that, on 
the 13th day of March last, the bank was aware of the 
intention of the Government to pay off, during the year, 
a great portion of the three per cent. stocks; and the 
subject of making an arrangement with the holders was, 
on that day, referred, by a resolution of the board, as fol- 
lows: 7 
“ Resolved, That the subject of the communication just 
made by the president be referred to the committee of 
exchange, with authority to make, on behalf of the bank, 
whatever arrangements with the holders of the three per 
cent, stock of the United States, as may, in their opinion, 
best promote the convenience of the public, aud the in- 
terests of this institution.” 

This proceeding on the part of the board, nearly two 
weeks before they were officially informed of the inten- 
tion by the Government to make the proposed payment 
on the 1st of July, demonstrates fully to the minds of the 
committee, an acknowledgment on the part of the admin- 
istration of the bank of its inability to meet the demands 
which the contemplated payment of the Government 
three per cents. would bring upon it, without producing 
the distress before alluded to, 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, from the 
president of the bank, dated the 29th March, 1832, mark- 
ed No, 40, is the following: 

“ Owing to a variety of causes, but mainly to the great 


amount of duties payable for the last few months, there 
has been a pressure upon the mercantile classes, who 
have been obliged to make very great efforts to comply 
with their engagements to the Government, That pres- 
sure still continues, and it may be prolonged by the same 
cause : the amount of duties still payable during the next 
three months. This state of things seems to recommend 
all the forbearance and indulgence to the debtors which 
can be safely conceded. The inconvenience, then, of the 
proposed measure is, that the repayment of six or seven 
millions of dollars, more than half of which is held in Eu- 
rope, may create a demand for the remittance of these 
funds, which would operate injuriously on the communi- 
ty, and, by abridging the facilities which the debtors of 
the Government are in the habit of receiving from the 
bank, may endanger, the punctual payment of the reve- 
nue, as the bank would necessarily be obliged to com- 
mence early its preparations for the reimbursement of so 
large an amount of public debt, : 

“ My impression, therefore, is, that, with a view to the 
safe and punctual payment of the public revenue, the 
Government would be benefited by postponing the pro- 
posed. payment of the public debt to another quarter, by 
which time the country will sustain less inconvenience 
from demands on foreign account.” : 

The committee are obliged to dissent from the views 
expressed by the president-in the foregoing extract. The 
committee cannot believe that the pressure which has, 
and which continues to exist since October last, is attribu- 
table mainly “to the great amount of duties payable for 
the last few months.” The committee believe the opera- 
tions of the Bank of the United States in Philadelphia, 
and the offices in Baltimore, New York and Boston, (the 
four principal places where bonds are payable,) during 
the last quarter, furnish evidence to the contrary. By a 
reference to the weekly. statements of the Bank of the 
United States, the offices at Baltimore, New York, and 
Boston, from July, 1831, to April, 1832, marked No. 36, 
it will be seen that the amount of reductions on discounts 
and loans at those four largest commercial cities, during 
the last quarter, taking the maximum amount in January 
last, and ending on the Ist of April, is $2,498,489 76, or, 
in round numbers, two millions and a half of dollars; this 
reduction by the bank and its branches has probably 
compelled a similar reduction on the part of the State in- 
stitutions, in proportion to the amount of their loans in 
each of those places. In this, and in this alone, the com- 
mittee are fully persuaded is to be found the true secret 
of the pressure which has existed, and does still exist, 
operating upon the commercial community. 

That this pressure will continue for some time to come, 
the committee fear; for the expansion has been so 
great, that the contraction which is now in operation can- 
not, in the opinion of the committee, be effectually check- 
ed or controlled, without a necessary curtailment of dis- 
counts, 

If the bank possessed the ability to sustain itself, with- 
out curtailing its discounts, the revenue falling due the 
present quarter might be collected, and facilities granted 
during the time, upon the principle before pointed out, 
to the commercial community, and disbursed again by the ` 
Government, without any inconvenience being caused by 
the operation. But such ability the committee are well 
satisfied the bank does not possess, nor can it at present 
command. Besides the diminished means of the bank, 
previously alluded to, through the loss of five millions of 
its specie, its foreign exchanges, and other resources, one 
of the great difficulties under which it now labors, in pay- 
ing the public debt, is its being compelled to receive the 
public revenue, in the Atlantic ports, in a currency, to 
wit, branch notes and drafts of the Western offices, not 
promptly convertible. and to pay the public debt in cur- 
rent money. 

Without a large abridgment of the usual accommoda- 
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tions, which will, of course, greatly distress the commu- 
tity, the committee are under the strongest conviction 
that it will be little better able to meet. the pressure the 
Government payments will cause, on the 1st of October, 
than they would have been on the Ist of July. The words 
of Mr. Crawford, in a letter dated 6th’ April, 1819, to the 
president of the bank, the committee consider peculiarly 
‘appropriate here to introduce, “ Palliations may prolong 
the existing embarrassments, and, by exciting the hopes 
and fears of the community, aggravate the existing evils, 
put cannot influence the final result.” 

Tn another letter, dated the 9th of April, 1819, to the 
same. gentleman, he says: “Banks, in order to secure 
specie payments, must approximate their circulation and 
individual deposites, to a sum justly proportioned to the 
amount of specie in their vaults. Any thing short of this 
will keep them in a precarious state, and postpone the 
period when banking operations can be safely prosecuted 
upon ordinary principles.” 

When an institution, with investments amounting to 
seventy-five millions, commanding the foreign and domes: 
tic exchange ‘of the country, monopolizing the Govern- 
iment deposites, cannot, at the moment, when we are ex- 
porting our annual crop of cotton, amounting, by the ad- 


mission of the president of the bank, to twenty millions of 
dollars, (but really near thirty,) transfer a few millions of 


its funds abroad, to*pay the Government debt without 
embarrassing its operations, and seriously distressing 
traders, is there not reason to believe that its business has 
been too much and too rapidly extended? 

Tn the late letter of the president of the bank to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of the 29th March last, there 
is the following postscript: “ As an illustration of the ef- 
fect of the measures I have suggested, I may mention, that 
in the month of February last, the collector of New York, 
with a laudable anxiety to protect the public revenue, ap- 
plied tothe bank to authorize an extension of loans in that 
city, in order to assist the debtors to the Government. 
This was promptly done ; this I should desire to do again, 
as the payment to the Government during the next 
quarter will probably be very large.” 

Upon a reference to the weekly statement of the office 
atNew York, from July, 1881, to April, 1882, before allud- 
ed to, the committee find no aggregate increase of loans ; 
but, on the contrary, they find that there has been a re- 
duction in the amount, viz. the amount on the 29th Feb- 
ruary being less than on the 2d and the 8th days of the 
same month, and $140,000 less on the 28th day of March 
than on the 29th of Febraary previous. 

By examining the statement No. 36, it will be seen that 
the total amount of discounts at the New York branch, 
between the 4th of October, 1831, and the 28th March, 
1839, was actually diminished $468,447 17, while during 
the same time the bonds paid at that port amounted to 
between nine and ten millions of dollars. 

The committee, in order to ascertain the precise man- 
ner in which the anuual election of directors has been 
conducted, called, at an early period of the investigation, 
for the following document, viz. “A statement of the 
number of votes given at each annual election of directors 
since that of 1823, the whole number of votes given, the 
number given in person, and the number given by proxy, 
and, in the latter case, by whom,” which statement was 
not furnished the committee, but the statement, marked 
No. 41, was furnished. This shows the whole number of 
proxies to be 4,538, of which the president holds, exclu- 
sively, 1,436, and as a trustee, in conjinction with others, 
1,684, which gives him, without intending to impugn the 
exercise of the power, decidedly. a preponderating-control 
in the election of directors—a power which was never con- 
templated by the charter; so far from it, that instrument, as 
well as subsequent laws passed by Congress, have stu- 
diously endeavored to prevent the very mischief which 


this accumulation of proxies in the hands of one person is 
most obviously calculated to produce. The charter has 
limited the votes of the largest stockholder, no matter 
what may be the number of shares, to the number of thirty, 
clearly with a view to prevebt the whole affairs of the bank 
from falling into the hands of a few individuals, It is too 

erful an engine to be controlled by one man alone, and 
this must be apparent to the good sense of every one; yet, 
notwithstanding this restriction, by the use of proxies. in- 
dividuals, with little or no immediate interest, can perform 
what those possessing a direct and deep interest are pro- 
hibited from doing. Connected with’ this subject, there 
is one which ought not to go unnoticed. The charter posi- 
tively requjres twenty-five directors ; for some years past, 
as appears by the list of directors, marked No, 42, there 
have been but twenty-four—the president of the bank 
holdigg the appointment from the Government and stock- 
holders at the same time. 

The majority of the committee cannot pass over men- 
tioning the subject of the sums paid for printing. By re- 
ference to a statement furnished the Senais in March last, 
it will be seen that, from the period of the éstablishment of 
the bank, after the year 1817, up to the year 1829, the sum 
paid for printing, in any one year, has not exceeded 
$867 19; and in some years it has been reduced as low as 
$124 and $165 50. But, in 1830, the amount is swelled to 
the sum of $6,762 54; and, in 1831, to $9,187 94. In the 
year 1817, the year in which the bank was established and 
Went into operation, and consequently a greater expense 
was incurred, the expense for printing was $3,226 15. 

What circumstances occmred or existed during the 
years 1830 and ’31, to require such an unusual increase in 
this branch of expense over the preceding years, in the 
ordinary course of its business, the committee have been 
unable to discover, though they called for the accounts 
under this head of expenditure, but have not yet received 
them. In the same document is contained the sums paid to 
“attorneys,” annually, since the establishment of the bank. 
This subject, owing to their limited time, the committee 
were unable to investigate. Sufficient, however, came to 
their knowledge, to justify the belief that the sums returned - 
as having been paid to “ attorneys,” embrace only what 
was paid to them in that distinct character ; that the sums 
paid to solicitors and counsellors for the bank are not in 
the amount given. 

The committee addressed the following inquiry to the 
president of the bank, believing that it involved a fact 
which will be useful to Congress in its future legislation 
on the subject of its charter : ` 

« Did Mr. Ellsworth, or any one else of the State of Con- 
necticut, as assessor of taxes of that State, write to you to 
give him a list of stockholders belonging to that State, for 
the purpose of taxing them according to a law thereof?” 

The president replied: “ In December, 1829, Henry 
L. Ellsworth, of Hartford in Connecticut, addressed a 
letter to me, requesting to be furnished with a list of the 
stockholders of the bank residing in Connecticut, for the 
purpose of taxing the stock. The request was declined, 
for reasons which will appear in the correspondence hereto 
annexed:” to which the committee refer, marked No. 43. 

The committee, in calling for various statements, have 
collected a number of useful documents, not referrible to 
any particular head ; but, as containing a mass of useful in- 
formation, they present them to the House, subject to their 
future order, and, if found necessary, to be appended to 
this report, when it, together with the papers to. which it 
refers, shall be published. : ; : 4 

The committee feel authorized to state that they have 
not been able to give even the parent bank that investi- 
gation which its extensive operations deserve, much less 
the branches—in some of which there have been subjects 
of complaint, but which they have ‘been ‘compelled: to 
abandon for the want of time. 
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The committee that investigated the affairs of the bank 
in 1819, when it had been but twé years in operation, 
with its business much less extended than at present, 
were engaged, as it would seem from the records of that 
day, from the 80th of November to the 16th of January, 
before they reported; and then they had not made as 
thorough an examination as the transactions of the insti- 
tution seemed to require. At the present time, with a 
greatly. enlarged business of sixteen years’ accumulation, 
- and twenty-five branches, whose operations have been 

` charged with signal instances of irregularity, the bank re- 
quires a much more minute examination than the com- 
mittee have been able to give it. 

There have been many statements called for, which the 
business of the bank, and the shortness of the fime allow- 
ed for the investigation, would not admit to be furnished. 
The committee were particularly desirous of ascertaining 
how far the payment of the public debt, and throughout 
the whole term of the existence of the bank, affected its 
operations, and called for all the resolutions and corre- 
spondence relagps to that subject since 1817, but have 
only received stich as related to the three per cent, loan, 
and the circular of the 7th of October last. 

On the subject of specie payments, domestic and foreign 
exchange, investments in public debt, by the bank, in 
1824 and 1825, and its ability to make loans to the Gov- 
ernment——the influence of the operations of the bank upon 
trade—on the increase of the paper circulation of the 
bank—its agency in diminishing or enlarging the circula- 
tion of local banks, and the means of permanently regu- 
lating our general circulation, so as to prevent its inju- 
rious effects upon the trade and currency of the country ; 
all matters of vital importance in the re-organization of 
the bank, ; concerning which, the committee submitted a 
number of inquiries to the president of the bank, who has 
not been able, from the press of other indispensable 
duties, to answer ; and which queries are appended to 
this report. The investigations, however, which have 
been made, imperfect as they were, fully justify the com- 
mittee in saying that the bank ought not at present to be 
rechartered, 

It is obvious, from the statements submitted, and the 
correspondence with the Treasury concerning the public 
debt, and the fluctuations of the revenues of Government, 
that these have hitherto essentially affected the general 
circulation and‘ operations of the Bank of the United 
States. It would, therefore, seem to your committee to 
be most judicious not to act upon the question of rechar- 
tering that institution, or of chartering any other national 
bank, until the public debt shall have been paid off, and 
the public revenue shall have been adjusted to the mea- 
sure of our federal expenditures. 


REPORT OF THE MINORITY. 


Mr. McDurriz, from the select committee appointed to 
examine the books and proceedings of the Bank of 
the United States, submitted the following as the views 
of the minority of the said committee : 


The minority of the committee, appointed to examine 
the books and proceedings of the Bank of the United 
States, dissenting from the report of the majority, beg 
leave to present the grounds of their dissent, for the con- 
sideration of the House. 

The majority of the committee have submitted, without 
expressing any decided opinion on them, six cases, which 
they allege to have become subjects of imputation against 
the bank, touching the violation of its charter. 

. The first of these cases relates to usurious loans, and 
occurred as far back as 1822, during the presidency of 
Mr. Cheves. The branch bank at Lexington had received 
a large amount of the notes of the bank of Kentucky, a 
portion of them aş Government deposites. These notes 
were considerably,depreciated. The branch having de- 


clined issuing any of its own notes, in obedience to or- 
ders of the mother bank—an individual applied for a 
loan of these depreciated bank notes, alleging that he 
wanted them to pay a debt, and that they would answer 
his purposes as well as any other bills.” The loan was 
granted. y The bank of Kentucky was, at the time, regu- 
larly paying to the branch interest on these notes, and 
finally redeemed ‘all that remained a few months after the ` 
loan in question. . It thus appears that these bills were as 
good as cash to the bank, and the borrower alleged that 
they were of equal value to him. It is difficult to con- 
ceive any solid ground for considering this a case of usury. 
It would be as reasonable to say that it would have been 
usury for the bank of Kentucky itself to make a loan of 
its own depreciated notes. The utmost fairness was ex- 
hibited by the branch bank in this transaction; the loan 
was made ‘with reluctance, after repeated applications, 
and yet the directors of the mother bank, many years af- 
terwards, and since Mr. Biddle has been at the head of 
the institution, refunded to the borrower of the Kentucky 
notes the full amount of the difference between their 
nominal and their real value, at the time of the loan, with 
interest, This has been also done in another similar 
case ; so that, in the only two cases which have been 
brought to the view of the directors at Philadelphia, for 
the oe of having the amount of the depreciation re- 
funded, the application has been granted, with a prompt- 
ness and liberality highly creditable to the institu- 
tion. 

s The minority of the committee will barely remark upon 
these transactions, that, being free from all imputation of 


intentional usury, and never having been sanctioned by 
the directors of the mother bank, but, on the contrary, 
corrected, they cannot furnish the slightest ground for al- 
leging that the charter has been violated. 


‘The second ground of imputation noticed by the ma- 


jority of the committee, is, “ the issuing of branch orders 
as circulation.” 


On this point, the minority deem it sufficient to remark, 
that a branch order is nothing more nor less than a draft 
or bill of exchange, drawn by a branch upon! the mother 
bank ; and that the charter expressly authorizes, as one 
of the primary operations of the bank, the buying and 
selling of bills of exchange. If the bank has a right to 
issue these drafts at all, it cannot, surely, be made a 
ground of just complaint against it, that they are used as 
circulation. That is exclusively the affair of the commu- 
nity. The bank cannot be justly made responsible for 
the use which the public may choose to make of these 
drafts. It is the high credit of the bank that gives the 
character of circulation to this paper ; and it is the volun- 
tary act of the community receiving it as such. 

Jn fact, there is no part of the bank circulation which 
has been so beneficial to the public. It has, in practice, 
furnished the Southern and Western States with the 
means of effecting their exchanges with the North, with- 
out any expense whatever. 

It may be well doubted, however, whether an exten- 
sive and permanent issue of these drafts might not prove 
very inconvenient to the bank itself, in a certain state of- 
the domestic exchanges, and it would be, therefore, a ju- 
dicious measure to supersede the necessity in which these 
drafts originated, by authorizing other officers than the 
president and cashier of the mother bank to sign notes 
for circulation. 

The third ground of imputation, as relates to the viola- 
tion of the charter, is, “the selling of coin, particularly 
American coin.” 

The minority would respectfully suggest that the ma- 
jority have entirely overlooked the nature and essential 
purposes of the bank. It may be well defined to be “an 
institution established for the purpose of dealing in money. 
Now, money is a current coin; yet, a committee of Con- 
gress very gravely brings it forward as a charge, touching 
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the violation of its charter, too, that it has been guilty of 
dealing in current coins, and particularly American coins, 
the very end for which it was created. 

‘As relates to dealing in current coins, the right to do 
so isinvolved in the right. of lendiug money and of re- 
ceiving it back. The authority to deal in bullion is 
expressly granted in the charter, because bullion is not 
current coin, and, of course, the right to deal in it is not 
necessarily involved in the right of carrying on banking 
operations. - 

The fourth ground of imputation is, “the sale of 
sock, obtained from Government, under special acts of 
Congress.” 

This charge is, if possible, more extraordinary than the 
lat, If the acts of Congress, which expressly authorized 
the bank to subscribe for Government stock, had any 
meaning at all, they certainly meant to authorize the bank 
to acquire the right of property in the stock for which it 
was authorized to subscribe. ‘The right to sell this stock 
at pleasure, is of the very essence of the right of property, 
and is as clearly conveyed to the corporation by the 
act authorizing a subscription, as the right to receive the 
interest. 

The right to sell, therefore, is indisputable. 

But the majority. of the committee seem to suppose that 
the policy which forbids the bank to speculate in stocks, 
with its immense resources, by which the price might be 
“raised and depressed at pleasure,” equally forbade the 


- bank to sell the stock for which it had subscribed by the 


express authority of the Government. Now, it is apparent 
that the evil of dealing in stocks, by such an institution, 
can ouly exist in cases of buying and selling stocks at the 
pleasure of the bank. ‘To raise and depress prices, the 
bank must have the right both to buy and to sell, alter- 
nately, as may suit its purposes of speculation. But it has 
never pretended to claim, much less to exercise, the right 
of buying Government stocks, except under the express 
authority of Congress, and by an express stipulation with 
the Treasury Department. And after it has obtained a 
large amount of Government stocks, in this mode, it is 
diffeult to conceive how it could raise the price of these 
stocks by coming into the market as a seller, or how it 
could promote the purposes of a stock jobbing speculation 
by depressing the price, the only effect which could result 
from offering them for sale. When these stocks were sold 
in 1825, there was an extraordinary pressure upon the 
money market of the whole commercial world. They 
constituted the very resource which the bank most re- 

wired in such an emergency; and it is now matter of 
history, that it was parily by the wise, judicious, and 
timely use of this resource, that the bank of the United 
States averted from this country the calamity of a general 
failure of the banks, and a widely extended scene of com- 
mercial bankruptcy. 

The majority of the committee seem to regard it as a 
matter of complaint, that the Government permitted the 
bank to subscribe for these stocks, in preference to indi- 
viduals. If this is, indeed, a just cause of complaint, it 
should be made against the Government, and not against. 
the bank, When Congress expressly authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to obtain a loan from the bank, 
ahd the Secretary stipulates the terms of that loan, it is 
impossible to conceive how any blame can be imputed to 
the bank, if it faithfully performs its engagements. 

The fifth ground of imputation presented -in.the report 
of the majority, is, “making donations. for roads, canals, 
and other objects.” 

Tn two instances, the directors subscribed small sums to 
certain internal improvements in the vicinity of the real 
eitateof the bank. ‘This they did in the-exercise of their 
Proprietary right, and with a view to the improvement of 
the-value of their property. For this exercise of power, 
they. axe responsible to the stockholders alone; and the 


this statement, which was authenticated ‘by the 
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question is whether they have or have not made a proper 
application of the funds of the corporation, with a view 


to the promotion of its interests. To what extent the value 
of the real estate of the bank has been increased by the 


internal improvements in question, has not been ascertain- 


ed; but it may be well supposed that it exceeds the sum 
appropriated by the directors to aid in the construction of 
these improvements. 

The other “donations” to which the report refers, 
consist of small sums contributed to fire insurance com- 
panies, for the safety of the bank property, and against 
which it is not pretended that any objection can be fairly 
raised. s 

The last ground of imputation, as touching the violation 
of the chartêr, is, “building houses to rent or sell, and 
erecting other structures in aid of that object.” 

The bank is expressly authorized to purchase real estate, 
which has been mortgaged to secure debts previously 
contracted, and also such as may be sold under judgments 
and executions in its. own favor. In the exercise of this 
right, the debtors of the bank are as much interested as 
the bank itself. For it must be apparent that, if the bank 
were not permitted to bid at these sales, the property of 
its debtors would be frequently sacrificed at a sum greatly 
below its value. It has been only for the purpose of saving 
itself from loss, and the property of its debtors from being 
thus sacrificed, that the bank has ever purchased any real 
estate, except what has been necessary for its banking 
houses. There is no description of property which a 
banking institution is so unwilling to own as real estate. 
Such an institution is entirely unsuited to the management 
of such property; as much so as a farmer would be to 
manage the discounts of a bank. ; 

Owing to the extensive failures of the persons indebted 
to the bank in the western country, prior to 1819, the 
directors were unavoidably compelled to take a very large 
quantity of real estate, as the only means of avoiding still 
greater losses than they have actually sustained. They 
have disposed of this:estate as rapidly as they could, con- 
sistently with the interests of the institution, On a por- 
tion of it they have erected improvements, to-prepare it 
for sale, and by means of which they will save the stock- 
holders from a great portion of the loss which would have 
otherwise occurred, and will recover a large amount -of 
the debts which were some years ago set down as despe- 
rate. If, for this course of conduct, the directors are ren- 
dered obnoxious to censure, then will they be condemned 
for the very faithfulness of their stewardship. It is too 
obvious, to require, or to justify, the use of argument, that 
the right of the bank to amprove its real estate is insepa- 
tably connected with the right to purchase, to hold, or to 
own it. On this subject the House is referred to the ex- 
position of the. president, marked A. The next subject 
to which the report of the majority adverts, is the loan to 
James Watson Webb & Co. It is proper to remark, in 
the first place, that the only sums ever loaned to this co- 
partnership were the sums of twenty, and of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, the former in August, and the latter in De- 
cember, 1831. It is also proper to remark that the first 
sum was reduced to $18,000 at the maturity of the note 
given for it; and that the latter sum was entirely paid off 
in March last, by Mr. Webb; and, as he expressly states 
on oath, without being requested by the bank to do so. 
The whole amount of the accommodations ever obtained 
from the-bank by Messrs. Webb & Noah, was 35,000 dol- 
larg; and the whole amount now due by them is 18,000 
dollars. we 
The grounds snd securities upon which these accommo- 
dations were granted, will now be stated. -Mr. Webb pro- 
duced to the directors a full statement of the-affairs of the 
copartnership, setting forth the value :of their property, 
and the annual income derived from their paper. ia 
ORTR. O: 
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their bookkeepers, it appeared that the nett annual in- 
come of the paper, from advertisements and subscrip- 


tions, was 25,750 dollars, after deducting ten per cent. 


for bad debts, and defraying all the expenses of their 


establishmént. Upon the whole, it appeared that this 
was one of the most profitable, as it is certainly the 
largest commercial newspaper in the Union, with an 
immense advertising patronage, and a large and rapidly 
increasing subscription list. 

With these exhibits, Mr. Webb produced the letter 
of Mr. Walter Bowne, mayor of the city of New York, 
and formerly a director of the Bank of the United 
States, a man of wealth and high character, enclosing 
the application for the loan, and stating that “he did 
so with pleasure, and saw no reason against this being 
treated as a fair business transaction.” Several of the 
directors, as well as the president of the bank, were ex- 
amined on oath, in relation to this transaction, and as 
the clearest mode of exhibiting its true character to the 
House, extracts from these examinations will be given. 

The following is the testimony of Mr. Biddle relative 
to these loans: 

Question.“ Did you consider the loans made to 
James Watson Webb & Co. fair business transactions, 
such as you could not refuse without subjecting the 
bank to the imputation of indulging political partiality ? 
State fully the views and cobsiderah ons on which you 
voted in favor of those loans.” 

Answer.—* I certainly considered them as fair busi- 
ness transactions, or I should not have consented to 
them.. At the request of the committee I will explain 
the reasons of that opinion. 

- “Tf, in making loans, every transaction was per- 
fectly safe, and every borrower perfectly good, banking 
would be an easy office; but as men generally borrow 
to employ the funds in some profitable pursuit, subject, 
of course, to vicissitudes, all that can be expected, in 
making loans, is a fair and reasonable caution as to the 
situation and prospects of the borrower. Tried by 
these, the ozly tests, I think the loans in question are 
unexceptionable. The first was done by a board of di- 
rectors, consisting, besides the presiding officer, of six 
gentlemen, Mr. Lippincott, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Bohlen, Mr. 
Neff, Mr. Platt, and Mr. Willing, merchants, and men 
of business, with no partialities towards the applicants, 
with whom none of them had the least acquaintance. 
The grounds of their judgment may be thus stated. In 
making ordinary loans, the board judge by the general 
standing of parties, without any examination of their 
affairs. But, in this case, the parties began by an ex- 

osition of their whole situation. This was forwarded 
by Walter Bowne, Esq., the mayor of the city of New 
York, where the applicants resided, who, in addition to 
` his being personally known and respected by all the 
members, had been one of the oldest directors of the 
Bank of the United States, and for many years sat at 
the board around which the directors were then assem- 
bled. In this letter he says, “I cheerfully forward 
‘the papers,’ and I see no reason against this applica- 
tion being treated as a fair business transaction.” He 
does not expressly say it ought to be granted, because 
he transmits, at the same time, some of the materials 
on which the directors were to form their own judg- 
ments, to which others were added by Mr. Webb. 
But, when an old director of the bank forwards, 
‘cheerfully,’ an application to his ancient colleagues, 
which he says should be treated -as ‘‘a fair business 
transaction,” it implies, certainly, no responsibility— 
but if may be well regarded as a declaration that, were 
he‘still a member of the board, he would sanction it. 
Under these auspices the board proceeded to consider it. 


One of the parties had been appointed by the Presi“ 


dent and Senate of the United States to a confidential 
and lucrative post under the Government; the other 
had already invested 33,000-in the paper, and his 
father-in-law, Mr. Stewart, whose letter accompanied 


the application, was known to be a wealthy man. Both 
were considered men of talents and peculiar aptitude 
for the business in which they were engaged. Then, 
what was that business? It was the conducting of the 
largest. newspaper in the country, requiring, of course, 
considerable means, and giving employment to a great 
mass of active industry. Its situation was represented 
to be this: ' 

Mr. Webb declared that there were then 3,300, 


daily subscribers, at $10, - - - $33,000 
2,300 others, at an average of $4 50, - - 10,350 
275 yearly advertisers, at $30, - - - 8,950 
310 days’ advertising, at $55 per day, - 17,050 
G Making - - - - $68,650 
Deducting from this 10 per cent. on the daily 
subscriptions and advertisements, (of which 
about one sixth is paid in advance,) say 
5,830, and 20 per cent. on the other sub- 
scribers, say 2,070, - . oe - ~ 7,900 
There remains a gross income of - - 60,750 
The annual expenses were stated ab -- -35,000 
Leaving a nett annual income - - - $25,750 


This statement is confirmed by the affidavits of the 
bookkeepers and pressmen of the establishment. 

The total value of the paper was thus stated: James 
Watson Webb had invested in it 33,000 dollars, for 
which 40,000 dollars had been offered, provided the 
other half could be had for 25,000 dollars. This he de- 
clined, but it is mentioned to prove that the whole 


might have been sold for - - - ~- $65,000 
hen it was an improving establishment. 
It had owed a debt to the banks of - + -15,000 


which it had paid off in April and May, 1831, 
out of the collections of the last six months, ` 
20,000 


which had amounted to - -= ~ - 

It had, in 1829, owed a total debt o; - - 29,000 
which it had since paid off. 

And, at the present moment, its outstanding 
claims were more than its debts by - 10,000 


For its responsibilities and means stood thus— 
Outstanding debts in the country more than 
$25,000; of which could be collected, on 
presentation of bills, - - =- = - 
Due in New York more than four months’ sub- 
scription, which, with the unpaid arrears of 
the last six months, may be safely estimated at 20,000 
And the property owned by the applicants, 


10,000 


amounted to - - 000 
Making - + - + 38,000 

While the whole amount of debt was - - 28,000 
Leaving an excess of -~ - - $10,000 


That they had been deemed worthy of credit in New 
York, appeared from two facts: 

1. That the banks of New York had lent them 15,000 
dollars, which they had repaid. 
. 2. That the respectable mercantile house of J. L. and 
J. Joseph & Co., a firm well known to the directors, 
had lent them 20,000 dollars, which had been repaid 
out of the profits of the establishment, as those gentle- 
men themselves certify in a document accompanying 
the papers. i i, 

Finally, they had no accommodation, direct or indi- 
rect, out of any bank. ; 

The casé then stood thus: here are two persons of 
skill in their profession, engaged in an establishment 


of which the capitalis - - -  - - $65,000 
The gross income, - + + =- = .60,750 
The expenditures, - - - -.. +, 35,000 
And the nett income, - - - - 25,750 
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In conducting such a business, where the receipts are 

semi-annual, the payments daily and weekly, they natu- 
rally require, like other men in business, some credit. 
They accordingly apply to borrow $20,000.- They wish 
io borrow it, not to pay previous debts, not to spend it on 
objects unconnected with their business, but for the pur- 
ose of employing it all in a way to increase the profits of 
the concern itself, by procuring a new press, and enlarg- 
ing their means of obtaining early commercial information, 
and thus make the paper more valuable. 

Now the statements may be presumed to present the 
most favorable aspect of the case, from the sanguine tem- 
per in which men are prone to estimate their own profes- 
sions and prospects, and yet, unless they were wholly fal- 
lacious, the board saw enough to warrant the loan. It 
was further justified by the event; for, when the note fell 
due, 2,000 dollars were paid at a time when the demand 
for money induced many other debtors to ask for a re- 
newal of their notes, 

“So much for the loan of 20,000 dollars.” 

“The other Joan rested on the same principles as the 
first, with this addition. The parties stated that, owing 
to the part which they had taken in regard to the bank, 
they had been deprived of their usual accommodations in 
their business. Whatever might be the reason, the fact 
of an abridgment of these facilities furnished a reason for 
extending the loan in addition to the belief of its safety— 
which was, that by so doing, any hazard to the original 

: loan might be prevented; and the best evidence of its 
` security is, that the parties have since repaid the loan. 

“In regard to the other loans, which appear in their 

: names, they were given without any knowledge of their 
being discounted at the bank. They were done at the re- 
quest of a person of undoubted solidity, which has been 
proved in the most decisive way—by the actual payment 
of the notes. That they intended to aid Mr. Noah, the 
drawer of the notes, in purchasing a share in a newspa- 
per, was stated at the time. But that formed no objection 
tothem. He borrowed money as thousands borrow mo- 
ney every day, to eniploy it in his active business. If Mr. 
Noah himself applied to the bank for a loan to buy a 
share in a newspaper, and the security was satisfactory, 
the purpose of the loan would have made no difference. 
Nine-tenths of the loans made of the bark, probably are 
made to persons to buy something, or to pay for some- 
thing already bought. Men borrow money to buy a share 
in a ship—a share in a cargo—a share in a bank—a share 
in a canal—why not a share in a newspaper? The bank 
had no difficulty about a loan, because it was thought 
secure; nor about the object, because that was not the 
concern of the bank. It does not inquire, and does not 
care, where its money goes; its only anxiety is, that it 
should come safely back; and whether, in the interval, 
itis employed by a merchant, or a farmer, or a lawyer, 

oran editor, is a matter of which it takes no cognizance.” 

“In respect to loans generally to editors of newspa- 
pets, the bank proceeds on the principle of knowing no 
class of citizens, and proscribing none. Even with this 
tule, its situation in regard to such loans is a little pecu- 
liv, From the nature of their occupations, editors en- 
gaged in the discussion of matters of national concern, 
have generally expressed opinions in regard to the bank; 
and their dealings with the bank render it difficult to es- 
cape censure, When an editor, friendly to the bank, ap- 
plies for a loan, if it is granted, it is ascribed to favoritism ; 
itis refused, the party naturally thinks it ingratitude. 
When an editor, opposed to’ the bank, applies for a loan, 
if it is granted, it is deemed an attempt to influence him, 
while, if it is refused, it is called a persecution on ac- 
count of his free opinions. The bank has endeavored, in 
these matters, rather not to deserve reproach than to es- 
cape it. In reply to that part of the question which re- 
lates to politics, I believe that if, in granting the loans in 
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question, there was insensibly blended with the mere 
business considerations any political feeling, it was proba- 
bly this: that charged, as the bank habitually is, with 
hostility to the present administration, it was due to the 
interest of the stockholders to correct so unfounded an 
impression, when a fair opportunity occurred of giving 
accommodation to these who were considered as the 
most strenuous and efficient supporters of that adminis- 
tration, The directors of the bank understood too little 
of the subject to. attempt to adjust the balance of accom- 
modation to political parties; nor have I myself ever had 
even curiosity sufficient to notice it, until the inquiry of 
the committee has suggested it. But, undoubtedly, as 
the committee cannot fail to pereeive, by far the greatest 
amount of loans to editors is to the friends of the present 
administration, and a large portion of that to. the decided 
opponents of the bank.” G Sie 

All the directors who were examined, testified that 
they granted these loans under the full belief that: they 
were safe loans, and Mr. Cope, a gentleman of intelli- 
gence and high character, gave the following explanation 
of the views and motives by which he was governed in 
voting for the second loan of fifteen thousand dollars, 

“Documenis,” said he, “were exhibited to the com- 
mittee, containing a statement of the means of the parties 
to the note, by which they appeared to be worth about 
thirty thousand dollars, with a prosperous business, and a 
large subscription list. The loan was made, as all other 
loans are made, without any regard to the politics or 
business of the parties, but solely because it was the busi- 
ness of the bank to lend on adequate security.” ` 

“I was well aware, at the time, that they were partisan 
pe and I knew that, if we made the loan, it might 

e ascribed to improper motives, and that, if we rejected 

it, it might be said we persecuted the individuals on. ac- 
count of their politics.” : 

Such are the grounds upon which the directors granted 
these loans to James Watson Webb & Co. ihe. “eg 

It will be readily perceived that the directors of the 
bank were placed in very peculiar circumstances ‘by 
this application. They had been accused in various quar- 
ters, of having brought. the power of the institution to 
bear upon the politics of the country, and particularly 
with having taken sides against the present administra- 
tion. Having invariably pursued a course in their trans- 
actions which recognised no distinction of political parties, 
it was very natural that, while laboring under the imputa- 
tion just stated, they should have been scrupulous to 
avoid giving any color of foundation for it, : 

As the evidence and recommendation produced satis- 
fied all the directors of the safety of the loan, they could 
not but feel that, if they refused to grant it, they would 
give countenance to an imputation which they were laud- 
ably anxious to avoid. : i 

Tt is proper to add that James Watson Webb & Co, 
in their paper, the Courier and Enquirer, had declared 
themselves in favor of renewing the charter of the bank, 
some months before the application for their first loan ; 
and that they stated to the directors on making applica- 
tion for the first loan, that the bank of New York had 
cut them off from their accustomed facilities, as they be- 
lieved, in consequence of the espousing the cause of the 
Bank of the United States. oa 

It is also proper to add, in this place, that the loan of 
seventeen thousand nine hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
which was made in March, 1831, was not a joan to Webb 
and Noah, or to either of them. The money was bor 
rowed by Silas E. Burrows, a man of large fortune, upon 
his own responsibility, without the knowledge of either 
Webb or Noah. They both testify that: they had never 
been apprised that Mr. Burrows had obtained this loan 
from the bank, until a very short time previous to the 
visit of this committee to Philadelphia.. They had, until 
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that time, been under the impression that the money 
was obtained from the father of Mr. Silas E. Burrows, 
in Connecticut. The following extract from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Biddle will exhibit a clear view of this 
transaction :- =. : 

«These notes were discounted by the exchange com- 
mittee under the resolutions just referred-to. They 
were done atthe request of Mr. Silas E. Burrows, of 
New York.:.. Mr. Burrows had, some time before, 
brought me a particular letter of introduction from an 
old:friend, Mr. Monroe; the ex-President.. Mr. Burrows 
had been very liberal to Mr. Monroe in his pecuniary 
misfortunes, and he had recently received from the 
President of the United States particular thanks and 
commendations for his generous. conduct towards a 
Russian ship of war. I understood him to-be a very 
rich merchant, of kind and benevolent disposition, and 
constantly engaged in doing acts of liberality. In one 
of his visits to Philadelphia, he said he was desirous of 
befriending Mr. Noah, and assisting him in the pur- 
chase of a share in a newspaper, and he asked if the 
bank would discount the notes of these parties, adding 
that, although, as a merchant, he did not wish to appear 
as a borrower, or put his name on a paper not mercan- 
tile, yet he would, at any time, do so whenever it might 
be necessary to secure the bank.” ‘The committee 
being authorized to discount any paper, the security of 
which they might approve, agreed to do them. As Mr. 
Burrows was going out of town, I gave him the money 
out of my own funds, and the notes were afterwards 
put in my possession. They remained with me for a 
long time, as I had no occasion to use the funds; nor 
was it till the close of the year that my attention was 
called to them by the circumstance that, as a new 
board of directors, and a new committee of exchange, 
would soon be appointed, the same committee which 
made the loan should consummate it. I had seen also, 
in the public prints, many reproaches against the bank 
for lending money to printers and editors, and I was 
unwilling that any loan made by the bank should seem 
to be a private loan from one of its officers. Having 
no use for the money, it would have been perfectly con- 
venient to let the loan remain as it was, but I thought 
it right that every thing done by the bank should al- 
ways be distinctly known and. avowed, and I therefore 
gave the notes to the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Thomas P. Cope, who entered them on the books. On 
the 2d day of March, Mr. Burrows called at the bank 
and paid the notes. I ought to add that the loan was 
made at the request of Mr. Burrows, and that neither 
I nor any of the committee had ever seen Mr. Noah or 
Mr. Webb, or had any communication with them, di- 
rect or indirect, about the loan. It was made on the 
credit of Mr. Burrows, who. afterwards paid it.” 

It appeared that Messrs. Webb and. Noah avowed 
themselves in favor of a renewal of the charter of the 
Bank of the United States on the 8th of April, 1831. 
It is difficult, therefore, to conceive what possible influ- 
ence could have been produced upon their course by a 
loan to Mr. Burrows, of which they had no knowledge. 
It is equally difficult.to perceive how the loans of Au- 
gust and December, 1831, could have had any possible 
agency in producing the change which it is alleged 
took place in the course of these. editors upwards of 
four months before. 

Under all the circumstances of this case, the minority 
of the committee declare, without any reserve, that 
there is nothing in these transactions calculated to in- 
duce them to doubt the honor and integrity of the di- 
reetors; and this, they feel authorized to say, is the 
opinion of a majority of the committee, from the opin- 
ion already publicly expressed by one of its members.” 
They also deem it to be due to the occasion, and to 
their own sense of justice, that they should add, that 
they do not believe there exists in the United States a 
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bank direction composed of more upright, independent, 
and honest men, than that which granted the loans in 
question. 

Most, if not all of them, are men of independent for- 
tunes, having no connection with politics, and being 
entirely independent of banks. They are generally 
men who are engaged in a safe and successful business, 
with fortunes, which they have made, not by adven- 
turous speculations, but by steady industry and mod- 
erate but certain profits. This is, indeed, the general 
character of the merchants. and capitalists of Phila- 
delphia—a circumstance which renders the location of 
the bank in that city peculiarly fortunate for the stock- 
holders and for the country. : 

The next subject brought to. the view of the House 
by the report of. the majority, which it is now deemed 
necessary to: notice, is that of the transactions of the 
bank with Thomas Biddle & Co.. 

Mr. Thomas Biddle, the principal member of. the 
firm, is a distant relation of the president of the bank, 
and it was owing to this circumstance, probably, that 
his accounts underwent a most prying, not to say in- 
quisitorial, examination. ; 

The first thing that struck the attention of a part of the 
committee as worthy of scrutiny, was the fact that this 
House had obtained from the bank, in August, 1831,loans 
to the amount of upwards of a million of dollars, on a 
pledge of stocks—a sum which had been gradually re- 
duced, however to about six hundred thousand dollars. 

On examination, it was found that this loan had been 
made at the special instance and urgent solicitation of 
the directors of the bank; and that the bank, and not 
Thomas Biddle & Co., was the party accommodated. 
The Government having then recently paid off several 
millions of its stock, which the bank had owned, the con- 
sequence was, that a large portion of the money capital 
of the institution was rendered unproductive, and it be- 
came a matter of great importance to have it invested. 
In this state of things, the directors adopted a resolution 
authorizing the loan of a large sum,at less than legal in- 
terest, upon the security of any good stocks. It is to be 
here remarked, that this was that portion of the capital 
of the bank which had never been invested, and which 
it was not deemed expedient to invest, in the active busi- 
ness of discounts. The loan of Thomas Biddle & Co. on 
the pledge of stocks was analogous to a loan to the Go- 
yernment. The stocks could, on any emergency, be 
sold, and converted into cash; so that this investment 
had, in some sort, the twofold attribute of money in the 
vaults of the bank, to meet any pressing demands 
against it, and money, at the same time drawing in- 
terest. . 

All the directors, who were examined on the subject, 
stated that they considered this transaction more for 
the benefit and accommodation of the bank than of 
Thomas Biddle & Co. ; and the president of the bank 
of Pennsylvania stated, on oath, that. the bank over 
which he presided would have been very glad to have 
made large loans to Thomas Biddle & Co., at the same 
time, and upon the same terms—the board of directors 
of that bank having authorized such loans at four and 
a-half per cent. 

There was one occurrence during the examination of 
the transactions of Thomas Biddle & Co. with the 
bank, which merits particular notice. 

An informer and witness, by the name of Whitney, 
who had formerly been a director of the bank, was 
produced, who declared, upon oath, that, in July, 
1824, two of the cashiers of the bank, and one of the 
discount clerks, had informed him that Thomas Bid- 
dle & Co. had been in the habit of drawing money 
out of the bank, on a deposite of stock in the tellér’s 
drawer, without paying interest; and that the presi- 
dent of the bank had discounted two notes, one for 
Thomas Biddle & Co., and one for Charles Biddle, 
without the authority of the directors. This witness 
stated that he went with these officers of the bank, and 
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examined the teller’s drawer and the discount book, and. 
found the facts which had been stated to him verified by 
the examination, He also stated, to give additional cer- 
iainty to.his ayerments, that he made a memorandum at 
the time, with the dates of the transactions, which memo- 
randam he. produced to the committee. Having thus un- 
alterably. fixed. the date of the transaction, as if by some 
fatality, he went on to say, that he immediately pro- 
ceeded into the room of Mr. Biddle, the president, and re- 
monstrated with him against these irregular proceedings ; 
and that Mr, Biddle promised him that they should not 
occur again. Shes 

Mr. Biddle was present during the examination of this 
witness. On that day, being on oath, he said that he was 
utterly astonished at the testimony of the witness, and 
could only oppose to it his solemn declaration that there 
was not one word of truth in it, from the beginning to the 
end, . He added, that, from the relation in which'the wit- 
ness stood to him, he would have sunk into the earth, 
sooner than he would have dared to come to him with 
such a remonstrance as he pretended to have made. The 
officers of the bank, from whom the witness alleged that 


he derived this information, were examined, and all of 


ihem positively contradicted him. They testified and de- 

monstrated from the books, that Thomas Biddle & Co. 

had never obtained money, in any instance, without pay- 

ing interest, and that the two notes, which Whitney as- 
“'geyted to bave been discounted by the president alone, 
had been discounted regularly by the directors. 
“ In the interval between the adjournment of a commit- 
. tee, that day, and its meeting the next, a member of the 
© board of directors suggested to Mr. Biddle, that he was, 
about the time of this alleged transaction, in the city of 
© Washington. On examining the journals of the board and 

the letter book, it was found, by entries and letters, that 
for several days previous to the alleged interview be- 
tween the president and Whitney, and for several days 
afterwards, the president was absent on a visit to this 
city, on the business of the bank, and General Cadwala- 
der was acting as president in his place ! 
“Thus was this artfully devised story, which was intend- 
ed to blast the reputation of a high-minded and honorable 
man, through one of those extraordinary interpositions by 
which Providence sometimes confounds the. contrivances 
of the wicked, made to recoil upon the head of its inven- 
tor, who must forever stand forth as a blasted monument 
of the speedy and retributive justice of heaven, 

The minority of the committee will avail themselves of 
this occasion to say that. they had the most conclusive 
evidence that, in all the transactions of the bank with Tho- 
mas Biddle & Co. and Charles Biddle, the president has 
been not only free from the slightest imputation of partial- 
ity or favoritism, but that his conduct has been invariably 
governed by a nice and scrupulous sense of delicacy and 
propriety. And this they feel authorized to say is the 
opinion of a majority of the committee. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the committee: 

. Resolved, That the charge brought against the presi- 
dent, of lending money to Thomas Biddle & Co. without 
interest, and of discounting notes for that house, and for 
Charles Biddle, without the sanction of the directors, is 
without foundation; and that there does not exist any 
ground for charging the president with haying shown, or 
manifested any disposition to show, any 
these individuals, in their transactions with the bank. 
~The report of the majority, adverting to the withdraw- 
lof specie from the Southern and Western branches, 
and the substitution of paper in its stead, suggests a doubt 
whether this operation may not be highly injurious to the 
Southern and Western States. So far from concurring 
du this doubt, the minority are of the opinion that there 
are io portions of the Union so much benefited by the 
general operations of the bank as the Southwestern and 
Western States, and that the changè produced by the 
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bank in the system, and in the rates of. domestic exchange, 
thas been particularly beneficial to the whole of the South- 


ern and Western States... Connected with the exchange 


operations of the bank, the. transmission of specie from 
New Orleans to the Northern Atlantic cities is. nothing 
more that a natural. operation of trade, carrying the spe- 
cie imported at New Orleans to its appropriate markets. 
This operation is carried.on by-the bank instead of being 
left to individuals, to -the undoubted advantage of the 
community. . ; 


With a view to connect itself more completely with the 


commercial operations.of. the country, the .bank has. also 


deemed it expedient to deal freely in foreign exchange. 
It is obvious that this branch. of its business is as import- 
ant to the foreign commerce of the country as dealing. in 
domestic exchange is to our. internal commerce, . 
Having heretofore had large funds in Europe, and hav- 


ing still extensive credits there, it has been, and. still. is, 
the policy of the bank.to afford to the mercantile commu- 
nity every facility for carrying on foreign commerce, At 


the South, where the staples of exportation are produced, 
it is constantly in the. market as. a purchaser of bills..on 
Europe, to the great benefit of the planter ; and at the 
North, where foreign merchandise is imported, it is :as 
constantly in the market as a seller, to the like benefit of - 
the importing merchant. In this way the price of foreign 
bills is kept. uniform and steady, and those injurious fluc- 
tuations are prevented which would otherwise operate as 
heavy taxes upon the business classes of the community 
for the benefit only of private dealers in exchange. 

The majority of the committee bave selected. for com- 
mentary a particular branch of the foreign. exchange bu- 


siness of the bank—that which is connected with. the 
trade of India and South America, This subject has beea 
already explained in another form, and it. willbe. suffi- 
cient to remark here, that.it has.almost entirely arrested 
the direct exportation of specie from this country, to Chi- 
na, and that it saves to this branch of our trade the whole 
of the interest upon the entire amount of. every commer- 
cial adventure, for at least six months out of twelve. On 


the subject of the general facilities which the bank. has 
afforded to the country, in the operations of foreign com- 


merce, the minority of the committee will refer the House 
to the perspicuous exposition furnished by the President, 


of the general operations of the institution, which is here- 


with submitted, and marked A. i 


It will be seen from this document, that, during the 
recent pressure upon the commercial community, pro- 
duced by the excessive importations of the last two years, 
the bank furnished, since September last, “from its own 
accumulations and credits in Europe, the means of re- 
mittances in its own. bills, to the amount of $5,295,746, 
and parted with its surplus specie to the amount.of five 
millions, making an aggregate contribution to-our com- 
merce of $10,295,746.” - ; f DAs ce 

The extent to which these operations of the bank must 
haye relieved the country are too obvious to require com- 
ment. Without this temporary relief—and.it was. only 


temporary relief that the community required—the great- 


est commercial distress would have probably ensued.. The 
crisis is now nearly passed. The pressure on the. money 
market has, in a great measure, ceased; commerce. has 
had time to correct its own excesses; importations. have 
been diminished, the unfavorable state of the. foreign :ex- 
changes no longer exists ; specie has ceased to flow from 
the ‘country, and has begun to flow into it... Since March 
last, the specie in the bank -has increased..more:than-a 
million of dollars, and every thing is rapidly, .assuming~a 
sound and healthy condition, ©. as a eS ge AB 

The’ majority, in the concluding part.of their report, 
intimate the opinion that the bank, by its imprudent and 
excessive issues, has had. a considerable. agency, mm. pro- 
ducing. the over-trading and excessive.importations of the 
Jast year. ` i A 
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Whatever show of plausibility there may be in this opi- 
nion, facts demonstrate that ‘it ‘is entirely erroneous, It 
will be seen from the statements herewith exhibited, that 
the domestic discounts of the bank had not increased per- 
ceptibly, from March, 1899, to March, 1831; but that 
they maintaived-an akinost uniform level during the whole 
of the intervening ‘period. The excessive importations, 
however, commenced in March and April, 1831, and must 
have had their origin in causes some months anterior. It 
is apparent, therefore, that these excessive importations 
Were ót produced by the excessive issues of the bank, 
and must have originated in other causes connected with 
the'state of Europe. The more correct view of the sub- 
jettis, to consider the excessive importations as produc- 
ing a state of things which rendered it necessary for the 
bank to extend its discounts, with a view to relieve the 
community from the temporary pressure to which it was 
thus exposed: 

It so happened that the very time the country stood 
most in need ef bank accommodations, the bank had in- 
ereased means and inducements to extend those accom- 
modations, The Government having paid off, within the 
last eighteen months, ten millions of its stock, which was 
held by the bank, the directors found that if they did 
not increase their discounts considerably, some millions 
of their capital must be idle and unproductive. It thus 
happened that the wants of the community, the means of 
the bank, and, it may be added, the obligation of the ‘di- 
rectors to the stockholders and to the community, all co- 
operated to call for that extension of bank accommodations 
which, so far from having produced over-trading and 
excessive importations, has been the means of correcting 
and mitigating the temporary evils and embarrassments 
which these irregularities of trade would otherwise have 
unavoidably produced, 

The minority of the committee deem it to be their indis- 
pensable duty to notice that part of the report of the ma- 
jority, which institutes a comparison between the resources 
of the bank, and the condition of the country in 1819 and 
at the present time. They cannot but regard the com- 
parison thus presented by the report as unfair and partial, 
and calculated to produce impressions on the public 
mind as absolutely erroneous as they would be positively 
pernicious. ; 

If it had been the design of the majority to produce a 
scene of general embarrassment and distress in the com- 
mercial community, in the absence of any natural causes 
for šučh a state of things, they could not have adopted a 
more: effectual means of accomplishing such an object 
than they have done in this part of their report. 

Fortunately, however, for the country, the commercial 
community of the United States have too much intelli- 
gence to ‘be thrown into à panic by the loose, disjointed, 
and garbled statements, the crude ‘speculations, and the 
random conjectures in which a part of the committee 
have thought it expedient to indulge. Ifa general alarm 
bas not ensued, producing a run upon the banks, a cur- 
tailment of discounts, and a general scene of failure and 
distress, particularly among the Government debtors in 
our principal importing cities, it is because the communi- 
ty understand ‘the ‘subject better than a portion of the 
committee, and have placed’a proper estimate on their 
statements andspectiations 

There arè no tivo periods of our commercial history so 
utterly dissimilar äs those which have been selected for 
the comparison instituted by a part of the committee, Ta 
1819, the bank was engaged in the painful but necessary 
office of correcting’ a redundant d depreciated curren- 
cy, produced by political causes, and having scarcely any 
corinexion with the state‘of trade. _ 

“At this moment, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
our chrrency is iv as sound a state as that of any country 
athe World ; and this is conclusively proved by the state: 


of our foreign exchanges, and the relative value of bank 
paper and coin in our own markets, The foreign ex. 
change’is an infallible barometer to indicate the’ sound- 
Ness or unsoundness of our currency. A reference to the 
state of the exchange between this country and Great Bri- 
tain at this time, will furnish a conclusive reply to the 
charge brought against the bank, of having encouraged 
over-trading by excessive issues and a depreciated cur- 
rency. In fact, specie’ is now flowing into the country, 
by the natural course of trade—a phenomenon which is 
utterly inconsistent with the alleged depreciation of our 
currency. 

After making a partial and imperfect statement of the 
relative resources and responsibility of the bank in 1819, 
and at the present time, the report expresses the opinion 
that “at no period in 1819, when the bank was very 
near suspending payment, was it less able to extend relief 
to a suffering community, as [than ?] at the present mo- 
ment.” 

Now, the very complaint urged by a part of the com- 
mittee against the bank is, that it has been too liberal in 
its diseounts, or, in other words, that it has granted too 
much relief to a suffering community already ; and yet it 
is here set down as a subject of lamentation, that the bank 
is not able to extend this relief still further |The country 
has just been laboring under a considerable, but tempo- 
rary pressure upon the money market, during which the 
bank, with as much liberality as judgment, has put forth 
all its resources to sustain and relieve the commercial 
community. The crisis of this pressure has already pass- 
ed by, and the necessities of the merchant for bank ac- 
commodations are gradually diminishing; and itis precisely 
at this point that a part of the committee, having com- 
plained that the bank went too far in its accommodations, 
when they were necessary, complains also, that it cannot 
go still further, now that the emergency is passing away. 

The actual resources of the bank will now be stated, 
with a view to show its perfect ability to meet all its en- 
gagements. The specie in its vaults on the first of the 
present month was seven million eight hundred and 
ninety thousand three hundred and forty-seven dollars 
Re ae upwards of a million more than it was in March 

t. 

There was due then, from the State banks, seven hun- 
dred and twenty-six thousand one hundred and ninety-six 
dollars. The domestic bills of exchange held by the bank 
on the first of May, amounted to twenty-three million 
fifty-two thousand nine hundred and seventy two dollars, 
ten millions of which will be paid in the course of the 
month, and none of which have a longer period to run 
than ninety days. These sums united, make thirty-one 
million six hundred and sixty-nine thousand five hundred 
and fifteen dollars—a fund, the greater part of which may 
be considered as available for any probable emergency of 
the bank, as so much specie in its vaults. These domes- 
tic bills of exchange are founded upon the actual opera- 
tions of our internal trade, and are, in fact, drawn in antici- 
pation of the Southern ‘and Southwestern crops, which 
regularly arrive in the Northern and Eastern cities in time 
to pay them. They are uniformly and promptly paid at 
their maturity, without any expectation of a renewed 
accommodation from the bank, as in the case of discount- 
ed notes. In addition to the sum already stated, the bank 
has good notes discounted on payment, and other security, 
amounting to forty-seven million three hundred and se- 
venty-five thousand and seventy-eight dollars, and real 
estate and foreign bills, amounting to three million twelve 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars, 

‘The whole of the available resources of the bank will 
be this seen to amount to eighty-two million‘ fifty- 
seven thousand four hundred and thirty-eight dollars, at 
least one half of which could, on any emergency, be con- 
verted into cash in the course of a few mouths On the 
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other hand, the whole amount.of the responsibilities of 
the-bank, including the circulation, foreign debt, and pub- 
Vie and private deposites, amounts to only forty-three mil- 
Yon six hundred anid eighty-five thousand six hundred and 
three dollars. a 
So that, instead of being reduced to the frightful pre- 
dicament of leaving only “an aggregate of nine million 
gix hundred and forty thousand dollars to meet ‘an aggre- 
gate responsibility of forty-two million six hundred and 
forty-three thousand. dollars,” which the author of the 
geport might well set down with two notes of admiration, 
the bank has undoubted resources amounting to eighty- 
two million fifty-seven thousand four hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars, to meet a responsibility of forty-three mil- 
{ion six hundred and eighty-five thousand six hundred and 
three dollars. 

‘Jn the actual state of the country it is visionary in the 


extreme to imagine the bank is ia the slightest danger of 


being reduced to the necessity of “ suspending payment.” 
The whole amount of its circulation is now only twenty- 


two millions of dollars, and this is the only portion of its 
responsibility which can be properly taken into the esti- 
) The depo- 
-éites, except in periods when all commercial confidence is 
lost, so far from being properly regarded as a debt for 

‘which the bank should make provision, as for its circula- 
3 tion, are universally considered by all banks as a fund 

‘upon the faith of which they may safely issue their paper 
toan equal amount. Whatever may be the amount of 


mate, in the view now under consideration. 


the deposites at any given time, it is a fair calculation, 


founded on actual experience, that it will be equally as 


great at any future time. 

If this were not the case, the Government deposites, 

about which so much has been said, would be of no value 
-to the bank, but, on the contrary, a very great incum- 
brance. 

Upon the whole, then, the bank is not only fully able 
to meet all its engagements, but is in a state of the high- 
eat prosperity. And it is but bare justice here to remark, 
that its general operations have been conducted with sin- 
gular judgment and ability, in those very particulars 


which a part of the committee have selected as topics of 


disapprobation and censure. 
The minority of the committee will barely advert to 
some of the other topics introduced into the report. 
It is alleged that the bank has given an undue exten- 

sion to its branches, and, by some process of reasoning, 
difficult to comprehend, it seems to be inferred that the 
alleged excess of the circulating medium is owing, in part, 
to that cause. It is sufficient to remark, on this point, 
that the greatest improvement which has been made in 
the administration of the bank, and that which gives it its 
true federal character, has been effected by the establish- 
ment of branches wherever the commerce of the country 
tequired them, and by the system of exchange operations 
TA those branches have enabled the bank to carry into 
effect. 

.. Phe whole business of dealing in domestic bills of ex- 
‘change, so essential to the internal commerce of the coun- 
try, has been almost entirely brought about within the 
last eight years. In June, 1819, the bank did not own a 
single dollar of domestic bills; and in December, 1824, it 
aned only to the amount of two million three hundred 
and:seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and eighty dol- 
Aas: whereas it now owns:to the amount of twenty-three 
aion fifty-two thousand nine hundred and seventy-two 
A rs, x . 

> The opinion of Mr. Cheves,in 1819, is adverted to in 
thereport, to prove the impolicy of increasing the num- 


cherof branches: and the fact is’stated, that a large pro- 


Portion of the losses sustained by the bank have been 
“owing to the mismanagement of the branches. 
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The opinion of Mr. Cheves was founded on the peculiar 
state of things which existed at the time. He felt the 


difficulty of controlling these branches, of which, as he 
stated, the “ directors were frequently governed by indi- 


vidual and local interests and feelings;” and. he came 
into the administration‘at a time when immense losses 
had been suffered by their maladministration. But it ia 
very important to remark—what the report does not 
bring to view—that almost all the disproportionate losses 
incurred by the branches were previous to 1819; and 
that, since the extension of the branches, of which the re- 
port complains, they have not sustained greater losses, in 
proportion, than the mother bank ; while nine-tenths of 
the commercial facilities afforded to the country, and nine- 
tenths of the profits secured for the stockholders, have re- 
sulted from the operations of these branches. |. : 

The report makes reference to the obligation: of the 
bank to transfer the funds of the Government to any 
point where they may be wanted for disbursement, and 
seems to have made the extraordinary discovery, that 
this operation is no burden at all, but an actual benefit to 
the bank! For the satisfaction of those who: might be 
sceptical, the words of the report will be given: 

“The largest portion of the revenue, particularly from 
imports, as is universally known, is collected in the Atlan- 
tic cities north of the Potomac. These cities being the 
great marts of supply to nearly the whole of the United 
States, and places to which remittances centre from al- 
most every part of the country, creates a demand for 
funds upon them from nearly every quarter, constantly, 
and generally at a premium, Therefore, so far as the 
bank is called upon to transfer funds from those cities to 
other places, it becomes a matter of profit, and not of ex- 
pense to it; and the greater the distance, the greater 
the premium; and the larger the amount they required 
to be transferred by the Government, and the greater the 
peri the greater the profit and advantage. to. the 
bank. orn 

Tf these views of the report be correct, the bank is cer- 
tainly an invaluable institution, Jb has not only-annihi- 
lated time and space, but it has done something more. It 
has produced such a state of the exchanges, that it is much 
easier for a man in New York to pay a thousand dollars 
in St. Louis, than to pay it in Wall street ; and in which, 
consequently, the New York debtor actually makes a 
profit by being required to pay his debt a thousand miles 
off instead of paying it.at his own door! If this be a cor- 
rect view of the subject, it is undoubtedly one of the great- 
est of the modern discoveries in finance and commerce. 
But the minority are still incredulous. They cannot 
understand how it is possible for the bank to make a 
profit by transferring funds, when it is expressly stipula- 
ted that they shall transfer them for nothing. Nor ‘can 
they well conceive how the loss which the bank sustains 
by the operation of transferring funds for the Government 
can be less than the difference between the “nothing” 
which it receives from the Government, and the profit 
which it would derive from the same operation, if per- 
formed for individuals, . isig 
If the Government collected its revenues in specie st 
New York, and had occasion to expend it at St. Louis, it 
would certainly cost it something to transport the specie 
from the one place to the other. If, in the absence: of-a 
federal bank, it collected its revenues in the bills-of State 
banks, as it would :be obliged. to do, the operation of 
transferring these funds to distant places would involve'a 
still greater expense. But, under the -existing system, 
the bank is responsible for-the safe custody of the ‘Gov- 
ernment funds, and for placing them: wherever they may 
be required, without any expense ‘whatever to the Gov- 
ernment. : : e 

Tf, then, the bank has not “aided the fiscal operations 
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REPORT OF MR. ADAMS. 


Mr. Apams, of the committee appointed on thè 15th of 
March, 1832, to examine and report on the books and 


proceedings of the Bank of. the United States, submit- 
ted the following report : 


The. subscriber, one of the members. of the committee 
appointed on the 15th of March last to proceed to Phila- 
delphia to inspect the books, and to examine the proceed- 
ings of the president and directors of the Bank of the 
United States, and report thereon—and particularly to 
report whether the charter of the bank has been violated 
or not, dissenting from the report agreed upon, by. the 
majority of the committee, deems it his duty to submit to 
the House the considerations upon which his own conduct 
in the proceedings of the committee has been governed, 
and the conclusions to which they have brought his mind 
in relation to this subject, . 2 ‘ 

It, will be recollected by the House that the appointment 
of the committee was made upon a resolution offered by 
the subscriber as an amendment to a resolution previously 
offered by the chairman of the committee. The amended 
resolution adopted by the House -was predicated on the 
principle avowed by the proposer of the amendment, that 
the original resolution presented objects of inquiry not 
authorized by the charter of the bank, nor within the 
legitimate powers of the House—particularly that it look- 
ed to investigations which must necessarily implicate not 
only the president and directors of the bank, and their 
proceedings, but the rights, the interests, the fortunes, 
and the reputation of individuals not responsible for those —. 
proceedings, and whom neither the committee nor the 
House had the power to try, or-even to accuse before any 
other tribunal. In the examination of the books and pro- 
ceedings of the bank, the pecuniary transactions of mul- 
titudes of individuals with it, must necessarily be disclosed 
to the ‘committee, and the proceedings of the president 
and directors of the bank, in relation. thereto, formed 
just and proper subject for inquiry—not, however, in the 
opinion of the subscriber, to any extent which would au- 
thorize them to criminate any individual other than the 
president, directors, and officers of the bank or its branch- 
es—nor them, otherwise than as forming part of their 
official proceedings. The subscriber believed that the 
authority of the committee, and of the House itself, did 
not extend, under color of examining into the books and 
proceedings of the bank, to scrutinize, for animadversion 
or censure, the religious or political opinions even of the 
president and directors of the bank—nor their domestic 
or family concerns—nor their private lives or characters— 
nor their moral, or political, or pecuniary standing in so- 


of the Government,” ag the report seems to intimate, a 
uniform currency and a revenue safely kept, and univer- 
sally transferred at the risk of the bank, and without ex- 
pense to. the Government, affords no aid to its financial 


operations, Vink y ; 

The report, adverting to a letter from the president of 
the bank, ofthe 29th March last, in which he informs the 
Secretary of the Treasury that the collector at New York 
had requested the “bank to authorize an extension. of 
loans, in that. city, in order to assist the debtors of the Go- 
vernment,” and that this had been promptly done, gives 
a view: of the discounts of the office at that place, calcu- 
lated to make the impression that no extension of loans 
had ‘taken place. This is an error. It proceeds from con- 
founding notes discounted with bills of exchange. pur- 
chased by the bank. It will be seen by the weekly 
statement of the New York board, that the amount of 
notes discounted on the 1st of September, 1831, was 
$4,103,134, and that on the 21st of March, 1832, a few 
days before the date of the president's letter, the amount 
was $4,834,917, exhibiting an increase of $7 81,782 ina 
little more than six. months, : 

If the amount of domestic bills falling due at a distance, 
during the same period, were larger than the amount pur- 
chased by the bank, this fact has nothing to do with the 
extent of the accommodation afforded by the bank to the 
merchants of New York. The true measure of that ac- 
commodation is the amount of domestic notes discounted, 
and not the amount of these notes united to that of the 
domestic bills purchased. : 

That the bank has relieved the commercial community 
of New. York, during. the recent pressure, is a fact well 
understood and_ practically felt by the merchants there; 
and it-will be difficult to reason them out of the convic- 
tions of their own experience by artful statements and 
conjectural inferences. Upon a review of the whole 
ground occupied in the examination they have made, the 
minority are of the opinion that the affairs of the bank 
have been administered by the president and directors 
with very great ability, and with perfect fidelity to all 
their obligations to the stockholders, to the Government, 
and to the country. They regard the bank as an insti- 
tution indispensable to the preservation of a sound cur- 
rency, and to the financial operations of the Government, 
and should consider the refusal of Congress to renew the 
charter as a great national calamity. 

© They will add, in conclusion, that they are equally de- 
cided iu the opinion'that Congress is called upon by the 
most weighty and urgent considerations to decide this 
important question during the present session. The un- 
certainty which prevails on this subject is calculated to t 
exert a very pernicious influence over the industry, en- | ciety: still less could he believe the committee invested 
terprise, and trade of the country. If the charter of the} with a power to embrace in their sphere of investigation, 
bank is not to be renewed, if the tremendous operation of | researches so invidious and inquisitorial over multitudes 
withdrawing from the community fifty millions of bank| of individuals having no connexion with the bank other 
accommodations, and twenty-two millions of its circulating | than that of dealing with them in their appropriate busi- 
medium, must take place, it is full time that it should be | ness of discounts, deposites and exchange. 

distinctly known, that the shock of this operation may be| In.these views he felt himself the more confirmed, be- 
mitigated by timely arrangements on the part of the bank ; | cause he perceived no other course of inquiry that could 
and that the community may have time to provide the ne-| be pursued, without invading the sanctuary of private 
cessary substitutes. Considering the immense extent of| life, and committing outrage upon the most precious of 
the operations of this institution, the time which its char-| social rights. The transactions of the bank with their 
ter has yet to run will be scarcely sufficient for winding | customers, are, in the ordinary course of their business, 
up its. affairs, highly confidential; an examination into them by strangers, 

To the-report of the majority is appended a great num- | so far as it implicates the individuals with whom the bank 
-ber of questions, proposed to the president of the bank | has dealings, bears all the ise rere and odious pro- 

by a member of the committee on the general subjects of | perties of general warrants and domiciliary visits. The 
banking and currency. As the questions alone throw very | principle of this protection to individual rights is recog- 
little light on these matters, the answers are herewith | nised in the charter of the bank itself, and in its by-laws. 
submitted for the information of the House. By the fifteenth fundamental article of the charter, a 
GEO. McDUFFIE, limited power is given to the officer at the head-of the 
J. Q. ADAMS, Treasury Department to inspect the general accounts and 
JOHN G. WATMOUGH. | books of the bank, with an express exception of the ac- 


- gal or suspected, before a judicial tribunal for trial. 


. charter has been violated, the final action of Congress in 
L the case is limited to the discretionary power of directing 


ee 


© directors. of the bank the enjoyment of their civil rights, 


- the facts at issue between them and the United States, 
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to the judicial courts. It is a familiar argument: to 

many expounders of the constitution of the United 

States, that no power granttd to Congress can be ex- 

ercised for any other purpose than that for which it was 

granted. The importance of this principle may be seen 

in the consideration that itis the only foundation of the 

argument against the constitutionality of a protective 

tariff. It is contended that a grant of power to levy taxes, 

duties, and imposts, to pay the debts, and provide for 

the common defence and general welfare, cannot justly ` 
be construed into a power to levy the same duties, taxes, 

imposts, and excises, for the protection of manufactures. 

If there be any soundness in this principle, apply it to 

this reservation of power in either House of Congress 

to appoint investigating and examining committees on 

the books and proceedings of the bank.. The-power is 

reserved for the purpose of enabling either House of 
Congress to put the president and directors upon trial 

for delinquency—upon trial by the judges of the land— 
upon trial by a jury of the vicinage. It is not reserved 
for the purpose of enabling a committee of the House 

to ruin the president and directors in fortune or-reputa- 
tion, by a partial, prejudiced, electioneering report; 
condenning them as victims of political. rancor, without 
law or justice—without judge or jury; nor isit reserved 
even to enable the House to determine the expediency 
of renewing the charter of the bank. The power is not 
reserved for that purpose; nor, if there be any sound- 
ness in the argument against the constitutionality of 
the protective tariff, can it be exercised for thgt pur- 
pose. In this view of the subject, the House would 
not even have possessed the lawful power of appointing 
the committee. The committee was erponed: not for 
the purpose of putting the president and directors of 
the bank upon trial; nor was it intended by the mover 
of the resolution that they should have the benefit of a 
trial by jury. ; 

It is not the intention of the subscriber to press this 
course of reasoning; to which, in its application’ to the 
tariff, he does not yield his assent. ‘To those who hold 
the doctrine that the purpose for which a power: is 
granted forms an indispensable condition forthe law- 
fulness of its exercise, he leaves the argument to bear 
with its proper weight. But if under a power to ap- 
point investigating committees, to ascertain, by the 
verdict of a jury, whether the charter has been violated 
or not, a constructive power is given to sport with the 
feelings, and fortunes, and reputation of honest and 
honorable men, because they happen to hold the offices 
of president and directors of the bank of the United 
States, there is surely no authority given in the bank 
charter to pry into the accounts and pecuniary transac- 
tions, and to scrutinize the fortunes and characters. of 
thousands of individual citizens of the Union, merely 
because they have an account in hank, which, in the 
examination of the books and proceedings of the 
corporation, must incidentally be disclosed. The sub- 
scriber is under a deep and indelible impression that. 
no such power is given to Congress by the charter of 
the bank; nor does he believe that such-a power can 
be exercised, without flagrant violation of the principles 
upon which the freedom of this people has been 
founded. : es : 

It was under this impression that he moved the amend- 
ment, which received the sanction’ of the House, to the 
resolution originally offered for the appointment of an 
investigating committee. That amendment was carried 
by a considerable majority of votes in the House. The 
course of investigation pursued by the-majority of the 
committee has, however, been not conforinable tothe 

nish the means, in the event-of the commission of | principles of the resolution adopted by the House, but to 
ytoss abuses on the part of the president and directors, | those of the original resolution; which the House did-net 
to put them upon trial. The right of trying themis not | accept; a consequence which was naturally to be-ex- 
reserved to the House itself—norcan it by the House be | pected, from the circumstance that a ma) ority of the com- 
conferred upon any committee. It belongs exclusively | mittee was appointed from the minority of the House— 


eount of any individual; and, in the by-laws of the 
bánk, there is a provision that no stockholder shall be 

ermitted to inspect any account of any person with the 
Pink, other than his own. The same restriction is not 
indeed applied to the authority given in the twenty-third 
section of the charter to the committees of either House 
of Congress appointed to inspect the books and examine 
the proceedings of the corporation; but that section 
neither gave nor could give powers of judicial authority 
tobe exercised over any individual for purposes of crimi- 
nation or of trial. The committee are to inspect the 
pooks and examine the proceedings of the corporation, 
andtoreport thereon. But they are not authorized to 
examine:or report upon the accounts or proceedings of 
individuals. ‘The examinations by committees author- 
ized by the charter are, from the context of the sections, 
evidently given as preliminary means for bringing the 
corporation, in the event of malpractice, on their part, 


Whenever a committee so appointed reports that the 


that a scire facias should be sued out from the circuit 
court of the United States for the district of Pennsylva- 
nia, requiring the corporation to show cause why their 
charter should not be declared forfeited. But so justly 
and so wisely tender was the Congress which consti- 
tuted the corporation to reserve to the president and 


that the same section which gives to Congress this con- 
trol over them, expressly provides that, for the trial of 


upon the return of the scire facias, they shall be entitled 
to the benefit of ajury. The corporation, therefore, can- 
not ultimately suffer by deprivation of their rights upon 
the unfavorable report of any committee of Congress, 
nor even by the order of Congress itself, that a scire facias 
should be sued out. The protective shield of the con- 
stitution, trial by jury, is extended over them; the sacred 
trust of their franchises is expressly placed under the 
guardianship of that power conservative of all individual 
rights—the verdict of their peers. 
“In the present case, the resolution originally offered by 
the chairman of this committee was avowedly presented 
for another purpose—not with a view that the final action 
of the House upon the result of the examination should 
be the direction that a scire facias should be-sued out to 
give the corporation the benefit provided for them by the 
law itself, of a fair trial by jury, but that by ransack- 
ing all the books and proceedings of the corporation, 
from its first organization to the present day, some la- 
tent fraud, looseness, or irregularity, mightbe detected 
in the proceedings of the president and directors, present 
or past, of the company, which might be elaborated and 
Wrought up into an argument against the renewal of 
the charter of the institution. ‘This was the avowed 
pirpose of a member claiming the right of being con- 
sidered as a perfectly fair, cool, and impartial investi- 
gator of those proceedings, and, at the same time, that 
ifthe result of them should be to exonerate from all 
blame the responsible officers of the company, the in- 
quisitor should still be at liberty to vote and speak 
against the renewal of the charter, upon the ground of 
coustitutional scruples. , 

It was only by virtue of the twenty-third section of 
the act of incorporation of the bank, that the House 
possessed the power of appointing a committee with 
aithority to examine the books.and proceedings of the 
corporation; and that section distinctly indicated the 
io for which this power was reserved. It was to 
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that is, from those who had voted 
ment adopted by the House. 

The question of the prinéiples upon which the exam- 
ination was to be conducted, occurred immediately 
after the arrival of the committee at Philadelphia, and 
it was determined conformably to the views of a ma- 
jority of the committee, representing, so far as the 
views of the Honse had been manifested, a minority of 
the House: © 

There:was accordingly no restriction to the latitude 
of investigation, as it had been proposed in the original 
motion of the chairman of the committee. No objec- 
tion was made on the part of the president and directors 
of. the bank, excepting that the President did remind 
the committee of the confidential nature of the transac- 
tions hetween the bank and its customers, with the as- 
surance of his reliance that it would be considered and 
respected. All their books, and all the accounts of in- 
dividuals with the bank, called for by any member of 
the committee, were exhibited to them. Had there 
been a member of the committee thirsting for the ruin 
of a personal enemy, or a political adversary, and who, 
by this inquisition into the accounts of all who had 
dealt with the bank, could have been put in possession 
of facts, the disclosure of which might have destroyed 
his peace, his fortune, or his fame, the opportunity 
afforded him by this course of proceeding would have 
been too inviting to have been resisted. That there 
was such a member upon the committee, the subscriber 
does not affirm. The cagerness with which private ac- 
counts were sought. for, and, in an especial manner, 
those of editors of newspapers, members of Congress, 
officers of Government, and all indeed possessing po- 
litical influence themselves, or likely to suffer in public 
estimation by exposure of their private and pecuniary 
concerns, flowed, it is to be presumed, altogether from 
patriotic principles, and a stern abhorrence of corrup- 
tion. The natural and irresistible tendency of all inves- 
tigations conducted on such principles must be to sub- 
stitute passion in the place of justice, and political 
rancor in the place of impartiality. In all times of 
party excitement, the members of the legislative assem- 
bly are placed in attitudes of keen and ardent opposition 
to each other. We have constant experience of the 
personal animosities into which all debates, on ques- 
tions of deep public interest, are continually running. 
An individual member of this House, who presents him- 
self in the attitude of an accuser, not only calls for the 
investment in himself of an extraordinary power ; but, 
if he prosecute himself, the accusation claims the exer- 
cise of powers which in no general system for the ad- 
ministration of equal justice can ever be united. The 
spirit of the prosecutor is not the spirit of the judge. 
Whoever voluntarily assnmes the former capacity, dis- 
qualifies himself fgr the unimpeachable performance of 
the latter. ; 

During the present session of Congress, two instan- 
ces have occurred of inquiries instituted into the con- 
duct. of executive officers of this Government—one 
bearing upon the Second Auditor of the Treasury, and 
the other upon the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. In each of those cases the member instituting 
the inquiry moved its reference to a committee of which 
he was not himself a member. There was no law, nor 
even any rule of the House which imperatively required 
this; but the members themselves felt the delicacy of 
their situations, and of their own accord divested them- 
selves of that invidious combination, of character which 
unites the prosecutor and the judge. The prosecution 
of the bank has been the only exception to this course 
of proceeding. The chairman of the committee com- 
menced his career as a prosecutor, by exhibiting an in- 
dictment, so called by himself, of twenty-two charges 
against the bank. ‘The bank is a corporation consisting 
of a president, directors, and company of stockholders. 
Lhe bill of indictment, therefore, being ostensibly 


against the amend- 


against the bank, seemed. to be divested of personal 
animosity, and this, perhaps, may have induced the 
chairman to lose the consciousness of incongruity in 
the exercise at once of prosecuting and of judicial 
powers. These observations are deemed indispensably 
necessary te elucidate the spirit in which the examina- 
tion was conducted—partaking, throughout, of this un- 
usual union of the prosecuting and of the judicial char 
acter. Among the charges exhibited by the indictment, 
not ostensibly against any individual, but against the 
bank, was one of subsidizing the press by special favors 
and accommodations to editors of newspapers; another 
for special favors and accommodations to members of 
Congress. In all this. the chairman of the committee 
appears to have entertained the opinion that because 
the charges were in form against the bank, they were not 
at all to be considered as affecting the integrity of the 
persons upon whom they might chance to fall. “He fre- 
quently disclaimed all intention of putting. upon trial 
the character of the president of the bank, and he ap- 
pears to have been quite unaware upon wham his de- 
nuneiations might eventually be found to descend. 
The subscriber believed that there was a great want. of 
precision in the definitions of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in his original motion, of the crimes which he 
denounced. Take, for example, the charge of subsi- 
dizing the press. If a violation of law be an essential 
ingredient in the composition of crime, there was nọ 
law which prohibited the bank from subsidizing the 
press; nor was there any law which prohibited the 
president and directors of the bank from affording fa- 
cilities and accommodations to editors of newspapers. 
On the other hand, there is, perhaps, no elass of citi- 
zens in the community, who, by the nature of their pro- 
fession, may more frequently need the aid of bank 
facilities, or to whom they may be more signally useful ; 
and, in proportion to the extensiveness of a printing 
establishment, will, of course, be the amount of the ac- 
commodations which they may require. Why then 
should the bank be laid under an interdict for subsi- 
dizing the press? Why should the president and 
directors of the bank be chargeable with gross and pal- 
pable corruption, because large accommodations and 
facilities, in the regular course of banking operations, 
have been afforded to editors of newspapers? There 
appears to the subscriber to be included in the princi- 
ple of this charge a very dangerous assault upon the 
freedom of the press. A principle proseriptive in its 
nature, and the application of which, if once assumed 
by the authority of the Legislature, could be successful 
only in reducing the press to servile subserviency to 
whatever party might command a momentary majority 
in the two Houses of Congress. The editors of news- 
papers are. not responsible to Congress for the political 
principles which they may advocate or oppose. Nor 
can the Legislature take cognizance either of their con- 
sistency or of their political purity. They are respon- 
sible for their opinions to. their subseribers, and to the 
public opinion of their country. To hold them to this 
responsibility, their rivals, and competitors, and politi- 
eal adversaries, are sufficiently watchful and sufficiently 
armed. The opinions and interests of majorities in 
Congress will never lack for presses to sustain them- 
selves. But if, in addition to that common interest of 
the majority, and of their favorite presses, in the com- 
petition for public favor, they are to assume a censorial 
power to punish or stigmatize the editors who support 
the opinions or interests of the minority, in what does 
this differ from an imprimatur in the hands of the gov- 
erning power—an engine for the suppression of all 
freedom of the press, as well as for the oppression of 
every editor, whom it may suit the purposes of the pre- 
dominant party to discredit or destroy. 

Entertaining these opinions, and believing that the 
principle on which they were founded had been sanc- 
tioned by the House itself in the resolution, as adopted, 
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for the appointment ‘of the committee, the subscriber 
did earnestly, though ineffectually, resist and. oppose the 
eall -by the committee for the accounts with the bank of 
editors of newspapers. To all persons of that highly re- 
spectable and important profession, their accounts in 
bank were, as well as to other members of the commu- 
nity, their private and domestic concerns, which no power 
to examine the books and proceedings of the bank could 
authorize a committee of this House to expose to public 
gaze. To single out the editors of newspapers for this 
invidious exposure was, in the opinion of the subscriber, 
to disfranchise them of their rights as citizens and as men, 
and was to assail them in their reputation, their interest, 
and-their credit ; not for the purpose of bringing them to 
trial by jury, where they might defend themselves, their 
fortunes and their characters in presence of their peers, 
but to hold them up as accomplices in corruption with the 
bank. To accomplish two objects by one operation—to 
} defame the bank by colorable charges of corruption, 
which it would never have an opportunity to repel by a 
} fair. trial, according to the laws of the land—and to de- 
fame any editor of a newspaper having an account in 
bank, whose politics might be obnoxious to a majority of 
the committee, instigated by the rivalry and hatred of an- 
tagonist editors of other newspapers in the same city, or 
neighborhood. i 
The majority of the committee did, the subscriber 
doubts not, with pure intentions, otherwise decide, and 
_ the. accounts of editors of newspapers with the bank were 
called for. In reviewing this decision, and the proceed- 
ings of the committee subsequent upon it, he deems it his 
duty to declare that none of bis objections to it have, in 
‘his judgment, been removed. He views it as a precedent 
¿of portentous evil; as an unjustifiable encroachment of 
| arbitrary authority upon the freedom of the press; as an 
| odious persecution of individual citizens, to prostrate the 
cine of personal or political adversaries by the hand 
of power. 
, Of this class of accounts, thus produced, those of one 
newspaper establishment only underwent the investigation 
of the committee—those of James Watson Webb and 
Mordecai M, Noah, editors of the New. York Courier and 
Enquirer, one of the most distinguished and extensively 
circulated journals of the Union. Mr. Webb was ex- 
amined upon oath by the committee at his own request. 
Mr. Noah transmitted to the committee his own affidavit 
nade before a magistrate of the city of New York. Mr. 
Silas E. Burrows, a private citizen, not an editor of a 
newspaper, but connected with the responsibilities of 
Messrs. Webb and Noah in the bank, was subpenaed to 
appear before the committee, but, as the subscriber be- 
lieves, with a just estimate of his own rights, did not give 
his attendance, No proposal was made in. the committee 
to issue a compulsory process against him. As editors of 
a public journal, and in that character as guardians and 
protectors of the freedom of the press, the subscriber is 
of opinion that neither Mr. Webb nor Mr. Noah ought to 
have appeared in person or by affidavit before the com- 
mittee. If in their transactions with the bank they had 
committed any violation of law, they could not be ex- 
amined as witnesses to criminate themselves ; if they had 
committed no violation of law, the inquisitorial powers of 
the committee did not extend to them. Their transac- 
tions with the bank, unforbidden by the law of the land, 
were no more within the lawful scrutiny of the committee, 
than the dwelling-house, the fireside, or the bed chamber 
of any one of them, These, even in the darkness of 
heathen antiquity, were the altars of the household gods. 
Totouch them with the hand. of power is profanation. 
Assailed, however, in reputation, as they already were, 
and had been, on account of these transactions, by their 
litical enemies and the enemies of the bank, from 
alse and exaggerated rumors concerning them which 
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had crept into. public notice, it was certainly not unna- 
tural, and perhaps not improper in them, to state, in full 
candor and sincerity, what their transactions with the bank 
had been. ° i 
From these, it appeared that, in August, 1881, James 

Watson Webb obtained at-the Bank of the United States 
a loan of twenty thousand dollars, upon his own note en- 
dorsed by Mordecai M. Nosh, The application for this loan, 
made in person by Mr. Webb, was sustained by a letter 
from Mr. Noah, and sundry statements relating to the pe- ` 
cuniary condition and credit of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer. The letter from “Mr. Noah.was enclosed to 
the president. of the bank by Walter Bowne, mayor of 
the city of New York, who had been one of the earliest 
directors of the bank, with a recommendation of the ap- 
plication itself to be considered as a business transaction. 
It was so considered by the board of directors who ac- 
ceded to. the loan desired.: But the editors of the Cou- 
rier and Enguirer had long been, as they still are, ardent 
and active political partisans, and their.newspaper has been 
and continues deeply immersed in that portion of political 
affairs immediately connected with elections, The pecu- 
liar character sustained by the paper.and its editors, at 
the time when this application for a loan was made, was 
that of devoted friengs to the present administration, and 
particularly to the eminent citizen at its head, This cha- 
racter they and their paper still retain. They have, of 
course, numerous adversaries of the opposing party, and 
numerous rivals in their own. Some time before this ap- 
plication for a loan from the Bank of the United States, 
there had been between them and some of their compe- 
titors for paty and public favor a water war, with re- 
gard to the conduct of their journal, and the opinions of 
its editors with reference to the Bank of the United 
States. In all this, the interest of rival printing offices, 
and rival banks, may, without breach of charity, he pre- 
sumed to have been very willing auxiliaries to editorial 
virtue and the unsullied purity of the public press, The 
polities of the paper had been, or were thought to have 

een, successively hostile and friendly to the Bank of the 
United States. In this state of things, it is stated by 
Messrs. Webb and Noah, that two or three of the banks 
in the city of New York denied them the accommoda- 
tion of loans which they had previously yielded, and 
refused to discount for them paper of unquestionable 
credit. They affirm that these city banks, in punishment 
of their friendliness for the Bank of the United States, 
withdrew from them facilities previously extended to them, 
and required the payment of a large accommodation 
loan for which they were indebted. ‘To discredit these 
imputations, re-affirmed by Messrs. Webb and Noah in 
their testimony upon oath before the committee, a ma- 
jority of the committe deemed themselves authorized to 
send a commission, and request the presidents of the two 
city banks in New York to make affidavits before a ma- 
gistrate, giving notice thereof to Messrs. Webb and Noah, 
and to transmit those affidavits to the chairman of the 
committee at Washington. The depositions of Isaac 
Wright, president of the City Bank, and of Albert Gal- 
latin, president of the National Bank, at Ni ew York, were 
accordingly taken and transmitted to the chairman of the 
committee. They did not in the slightest degree. impair 
the testimony of either Mr. Webb or Mr, Noah. On the 
contrary, they confirmed, so far as they could confirm, 
that part of their evidence which it had been the purpose, 
in requiring the affidavits from the two New York banks, 
to invalidate. They proved that, at both of those banks, 
in July, 1881, notes offered for discount by James Watson 
Webb, with an endorser of unquestionable credit, were 
rejected. The reasons of these rejections, both the ee 
sidents of the banks, with great propriety, declined to 
give. They state that, at one of the banks no note is dis- 
counted, if objected to by any one member of the board 
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‘of directors. At the other bank, any note is rejected to 
which two of the directors concur in objecting, and that 
no director is required ‘to assign any reason ‘for his 
objection to any discount. In these answers of the two 
presidents, the subscriber cannot forbear to remark a de- 
monstration of ‘the impropriety of the call by the com- 
mittee upon those gentlemen for their testimony in this 
case: The object of the call was to impeach the truth of 
testimony given by the two witnesses, Webb and Noah, 
upon oath before the committee—witnesses whose vera- 
“eity stood as fair before the committee as that of any other 
citizen of the community, and who, in the opinion of the 
subscriber, could consider the call itself on the presidents 
of the New York banks to contradict them, in no other 
light than that of a gratuitous and wanton insult upon 
themselves. Of the fact that notes offered by Webb had 
been rejected at the New York banks, no doubt was or 
could be entertained. The reasons of the rejection were 
avowedly inferences of Mr, Webb and Mr. Noah, which 
might even have been incorrectly drawn by them, without 
impeachment of their veracity. The committee could not, 
in the opinion of the subscriber, possess the right of call- 
ing upon the presidents of the New York banks for the 
reasons of their refusing discounts to James Watson 
Webb, or to any other man. The gall itself was a viola- 
tion of individual right, and. the refusal to answer it, 
though in terms entirely respectful and dispassionate, 
carries with itself a censure upon usurped authority, not 
undeserved. 

To this call’upon the -presidents of the New York 
banks, the subscriber had another objection. The chair- 
man of the committee had, by an act of Congress, autho- 
rity to administer oaths to witnesses, and the committee 
had received from the House authority to send for per- 
sons and papers. But the subscriber did not consider 
the committee as possessing the power of delegating to 
other men authority to take depositions from persons 
whom the committee were authorized to call before 
themselves, and to hear in person. No member even of 
the committee, other than the chairman, was authorized 
to administer an oath, To administer oaths to witnesses 
was in the competency of the chairman specially autho- 
rized by statute. To send for the persons and papers 
existing, was in the competency of the committee, autho- 
rized by the House. But to direct to be taken, and to 
receive as testimony, depositions of persons whom the 
committee might have summoned to appear and testify 
before themselves, was, as the subscriber believed, to 
transcend their lawful authority, and to set a precedent 
which would lead to most pernicious abuses, This en- 
croachment of power could not be justified by the re- 
quest of the chairman of the committee to the deponents, 
that James Watson Webb and Mordecai M. Noah, the 
persons whose testimony it was supposed these deposi- 
tions would discredit, should have notice of the time and 
place, when and where they should be taken. To give 
notice of a deposition to be taken to impeach the testi- 
mony of another, is the duty of a party to a cause, and 
not of the deponent himself. The witnesss whose testi- 
mony is to be discredited cannot be bound to receive a 
“notification from the witness called to discredit him. The 
volunteering of a committee to send forth mandates in 
search of contradictory evidence, to fasten imputations of 
-perjury upon witnesses of veracity, before then unim- 
peached, has, in the view of the subscriber, an aspect 
too unjust and odious in itself to be legitimated by any 
notice given to the witnesses thus outraged in their feel- 
ings and their rights. The whole procedure was, in the 
opinion of the subscriber, unlawful and unjust. He re- 
corded against.it his vote upon the journal of the com- 
‘mittee, and he deems it his duty to repeat his protestation 
against it in this report. 

But whatever may have been the true state of the re- 


lations between Messrs. Webb and Noah and the local 
banks of New York, it was with these statements and alle- 
gations that Mr. Webb, in August, 1831, applied to the 
president and board of directors of the Bank of the United 
States, for an accommodation loan of twenty thousand 
dollars, The president and directors considered it as it 
had been viewed in the recommendation of the mayor of 
New York—as a business transaction. Yet it did not es- 
cape their attention, that a political coloring might, and 
probably would, be given to it by the inveterate enemies 
of the bank. They were aware that, if the loan was 
granted, it would be liable to the charge of a favor dis- 
pensed, to purchase the aid and support of the newspaper 
in behalf of the bank ; and, if it should be denied, it would 
be charged ae proof of hostility to the administration of 
the General Government and its chief. Sure that they 
could, in no event, escape the censure of enemies predis- 
posed to blame, they granted the loan, to which, after- 
wards, in December, an addition of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars was made. Notes of Mr. Webb, endorsed by Mr. 
Noah, and payable to Silas E. Burrows, had been previ- 
ously discounted for Mr. Burrows, but without the know- 
ledge of Webb or Noah, as they testify, to the amount of 
seventeen thousand dollars. Of these sums so much has 
been paid, that there now remains due from Messrs, Webb 
and Noah to the bank, a sum of about eighteen thousand 
dollars, payable in semi-annual instalments, and, from the 
statements laid before the committee, believed by the sub- 
scriber to be as safe as any other debt upon the books of 
the bank. 

The transactions of James Watson Webb and of Mor- 
decai M. Noah with the Bank of the United States, formed, 
in the opinion of the subscriber, no proper subject of ex- 
amination by the committee, or of investigation to the 
House, further than to ascertain whether, in those trans- 
actions, there had been any violation of the law of the 
land. Within the pale of the law, if this be a Govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men, Webb and Noah were not 
amenable for their conduct, or their opinions, to the House 
of Representatives of the United States, or to any com- 
mittee by them appointed. 

In behalf of the United States, as large stockholders in 
the bank, a general superintendence over the proceedings 
of the president and directors of the bank is, no doubt, 
vested in the Congress, But the subscriber does not be- 
lieve ‘that the president, or any director of the bank, is, 
or can be, accountable to a committee of either House of 
Congress, or to the House itself, for the motives or rea- 
sons upon which he acceded or objected to any one dis- 
count. “The practice of all well regulated banks is, and 
must be, that declared by the testimony of the president 
of the two banks in New York to be theirs. The reasons 
or motives for accepting or rejecting a note offered for 
discount, are not subjects of inquiry at the board itself, 
The reasons of each director are in his own breast. His 
own colleagues at the board have no right to inquire into 
them. They are in his own discretion. 

It is indeed within the bounds of possibility that this 
discretion should be abused, to the injury and damage of 
the stockholders. But in the transactions of the bank with 
Webb and Noah, no loss or damage has occurred to the 
stockholders, nor is any to be apprehended. In the origi- 
nal charges presented to the House by the chairman of 
the committee, there was one of subsidizing the press ; 
and these accommodations to Messrs. Webb and Noah — 
were understood to be among the most prominent exem- 
plifications of that nameless crime which an investigation 
of the affairs of the bank would disclose to the world, It 
would happily be a fruitless search to find in the criminal 
code of this Union, or any one of its constituent States, 
such a crime as subsidizing the press. When the charge 
was first brought forward by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, in the House, it was impossible to ascertain of what 
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overt or covert acts this offence, thus novel and unde- 
fined, consisted : nor, except in the proceedings of the 
majority of the committee, can. the subscriber yet com- 

rehend what are the elements of this. new and still 
undefined offence. The majority of the committee, 
immediately after entering upon the discharge of their 
duties at Philadelphia, commenced a search into all the 
accounts with the bank of editors of newspapers. In 
the returns to this demand, it was found that Webb and 
Noah, far from being solitary culprits in this unheard-of 
transgression, were in the very respectable company of 
the editors of the National Intelligencer, of the National 
Gazette, of the United States’ Telegraph, of the Globe, 
and the Richmond Enquirer. Thi¢ information was 
scarcely in the possession of the committee before it 
found its way into the public journals, and thus all the 
editors of those well known prints stand, by an exhibi- 
tion of their private accounts, charged before the public 
as conductors of presses subsidized by the bank. The 
committee did in no other instance than that of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, go into an investiga- 
tion of the reasons or motives for which the discounts 
or the loans had been granted. Political motives were 
unequivocally and explicitly disclaimed by the presi- 
dent and directors, who assented to the loans; and 
while in this, as in all other banks, the practice is uni- 
form of never assigning the reasons either for discounts 
or rejection, they are not and cannot be made subjects 
of testimony. Every member of the board has his own 
reasons, which may not be known to any other member. 
One member, therefore, is not responsible for the rea- 
sous of any member, nor is the board responsible for 
| the reasons of any one of its members. Motives can 
then be made a subject of scrutiny only upon suspi- 
dions—political suspicions, sharpened by the collisions 
of personal pecuniary interests. 

The subscriber believes all inquiry into the motives 
of bank facilities or accommodations to be not only 
pregnant with injustice to individuals, but utterly be- 
neath the dignity of the Legislature. Their rights of 
inquiry are commensurate with the law. For actions 
within the bounds of law, to scrutinize motives, is tan- 
tamount to an inquisition of religious opinions—a 
species of moral and intellectual torture, fitted more to 
the age of Tiberius Cæsar at Rome, than to the liberal 
spirit of the present time. The discount of notes at a 
bank, whether to a large or small amount, can in no 
case be considered as donations or gratuities. They 
are contracts of mutual equivalents for the benefit of 
both parties, in which the bank is no more the bene- 
factor of the customer than the customer of the bank. 

As the period of time is approximating at which the 
present charter of the Bank of the United States is to 
expire, the question, with regard to the renewal of its 
charter, has become an object of great and increasing 
public interast. The duties of the president and direc- 
tors of the bank to. protect and promote the interests of 
the stockholders, naturally make it an object of intense 
and earnest desire to them. Independent of all personal 
and individual interests of their own, these obligations 
to the company require of them to use all fair and lawful 
means to obtain a renewal of the charter. Were it 
even true that, under these circumstances, they should 
indulge a disposition to the utmost bounds of liberality, 
consistent with justice and discretion, to one or more 
eminent editors of public journals, but extending only 
to discounts of their papers at the regular remunerating 
interest—at the rate of six per cent. interest by the 
year,is this to be construed into corruption, or con- 
verted into bribe? In every State in the Union there 
isa large capital of its citizens invested in stocks of 
multiplied State banks. Most of these are rivals in bu- 
siness with the Bank of the United States, and they 
have all boards of directors, and most of them are col- 
leaened with newspapers, all eager for the destruction 
of the Bank of the United States—an institution doubly 
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obnoxious to the system of safety fund banks in the 
State of New York; inasmuch as their discounts, at the 
rate of six per cent. a year, curtail one per cent. of the’ 


` dividends which otherwise, by the laws of New York, 


they would be enabled to levy upon the community. 
It is, therefore, not surprising, that in the city, and 
even in the State of New. York, animosity: against the 
Bank of the United States, of almost all the local banks, 
should have been so great as.even to spread its influ- 
ence into the Legislature of the State. The same 
operation is active, under feebler excitements, in many 
other States. These are not bribes. But the concert 
of opposition from State banks, in almost every quarter 
of the Union, organized with harmonious energy, in 
concert with public journals, perhaps as numerous, and 
constantly operating upon the public. mind unfavorably 
by means of the press, made it indispensably necessary 
for those to whom the welfare of the corporation was 
entrusted to defend themselves occasionally, and from 
time to time, in the same manner. 

If, while hundreds and thousands of the conductors 
of State banks, impelled by private and personal in- 
terests, are filling the popular public journals under 
their influence, by means of discounts and facilities 
granted or withdrawn, with every charge that suspicion 
can conceive, or imagination can invent, to invoke 
popular resentment and indignation against the Bank 
of the United States, to prevent the renewal of their 
charter, the president and directors of the Bank of the 
United States are forbidden all use of the public press, 
for the defence and vindication of their own institutions, 
they stand indeed in fearful inequality of condition with 
their adversaries before the tribunal of public opinion. 
The local banks of New York, for example, grant, with 
lavish hand, bank accommodations and facilities to the. 
editor of a daily newspaper, who fills his columns with 
all the commonplaces of vituperation against the Bank 
of the United States. They deny all facility and ac- 
commodation to another editor, who admits into his 
pepers essays or communications favorable to that bank. 

oes the editorial votary of State banks, and seven per 
cent. interest, slacken in his fervor, his discounts at the 
State banks are curtailed. Does he falter in his zeal, a - 
pressure for money comes upon the State banks, and 
his notes are called in. Does he dare to admit into his 
paper a communication favorable to the mammoth 
bank, he loses all credit with his old bankers. Does he 
presume to hint, in an editorial article, that, after all, 
a bank bound to discount at the rate of six per cent. in- 
terest may be of some advantage to borrowers in a com- 
munity where the established legal rate of interest is 
seven, he becomes, at once, in the estimation of the 
local bank directors, insolvent, and blasted in credit; 
and, if he offers for discount a note of a hundred dol- 
lars, with the best endorser in the city, it is rejected by 
the silent vote of one or two directors, because the 
editor’s newspaper did formerly oppose, and now ceases 
to oppose, the rechartering of the Bank of the United 
States. And then, if the editor, cramped and crippled 
in his business by the screw thus put upon his press, 
to save himself and his establishment from ruin, applies 
to the president and directors of the bank of the United 
States for an accommodation loan—no; they, too, must 
regard him as insolvent, and blasted in credit—they, too, 
must withhold all banking accommodation and facility 
from him, though recommended by the chief magistrate 
of the city of New York himself, or they will be guilty 
of the atrocious offence of subsidizing the press. | | 

This statement of facts is here hypothetically put—it is 
not intended to charge the president and directors of the 
New York city banks with any such motives for granting 
or for withholding their discounts. The subscriber not 
only approves, but was gratfied at their refusal to assign 
their reasons for declining to discount the notes offered 
by Mr. Webb. Had the question been asked them why 
they had discounted the notes of the same person before, 
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their answer must have been the same. The acceptance 
of an offered note is, by unanimous and tacit assent, with- 
out assignment of repsons, and for which the reasons: of 
one director are not ‘necessarily the reasons of another. 
They are not proper subjects of inquiry, so long as the 
discount is in violation of no law. And ths principle is 
equally applicable to the president and: directors of the 
Bank of the United States, They are amenable to au- 
thority only for conformity to the law. To the stock- 
holder they are further accountable for the prudent and 
discreet employment of their funds. But, whilé the re- 
sult of that management has been, for a series of years, to 
yiéld to the stockholders half-yearly dividends of three 
and a half per cent. upon their investments, while the 
stock of the bank is at twenty-five per cent. advance upon 
its original cost in the market; and whilst the heaviest of 
all the complaints against the bank is the extensiveness 
and universality of its credit ; the subscriber believes that 
the stockholders, and the most vigilant guardians of their 
interest, may wait until an actual loss shall have happen- 
ed upon any one loan or discount, before they shall be 
justified in imputing either thriftless improvidence or sor- 
did corruption to the president and directors of the bank 
for having granted it, © 

The constitution of the United States denies to Con- 
gress itself the power of passing any bill of attainder; ex 
zost facto law, or law abridging the freedom of the press. 
But here is a new fangled offence created ex post facto, 
under the denomination of subsidizing the press to ope- 
rate as a bill of attainder upon the bank, anil as a disfran- 
chisement to every editor of a public journal who may 
happen to be obnoxious to a political party in power. 
The fact constituting this most extraordinary crime, is 
the mere existence of a loan, or discount of the proscribed 
‘editor at the bank: a transaction entirely warranted by 
law; but in the consummation of which, a committee of 
one branch of the Legislature first assumes the right of 
scrutinizing and then of passing sentence of condemna- 
tion upon the motives of both parties to the contract. 
As there is no law constituting the offence, the degree of 
its malignity has no rule of proportion but that of the 
temper by which it is prosecuted—it will be aggravated 
by every stimulant of private pique, of clashing interest, 
of political prejudice, or of morbid suspicion, which can 
be enlisted in the prosecution. A committee-man being 
a large stockholder in a State bank, to be deeply bene- 
fited by the extinguishment of the Bank of the United 
States; another, linked in connexion with a newspaper 
establishment in competition with the editor to be at- 
tainted; a profound political economist, wedded to a sys- 
tem of coin, currency, and credit, propitious to one bank- 
ing interest, and unfavorable to another ; a mere partisan 
hanging upon the skirts of a political candidate, and fol- 
lowing the camp to share in the spoils of the victory, 
might all club their inventive faculties to swell this ima- 
ginary trespass into a felony; and seldom would there 
Jack, as an ingredient in the composition, the corrosive 
sublimate of a malicious temper, with instinctive hatred of 
all honor and integrity, prone always to infer actual fraud 
and villany, from the mere possibility of its existence, 
and even to insinuate corruption, without daring openly 
to affirm it. These are consequences which must and 
would follow from the sanction y Congress, or either of 
its Houses, of the principle that the accounts of editors 
of newspapers, as a separate class of men, with the bank 
are to be scrutinized by a committee of Congress as tests 
of the political opinions or doctrines of their editorial co- 
lumns—or indications of the candidate for the Presidency 
to whose banner they adhere; or to defeat the rechar- 
tering of the bank, by deducing from the same naked fact 
of existing loans, large or small, the dishonorable conclu- 
sion, that the motives of the president and directors of 
the bank for granting these loans were to purchase the 
support of the borrowers, by bribery and corruption. But 

e 


let it; for argument’s sake, be admitted that the accom- 
modation of a loan to the editor of a public newspaper, 
by the president and directors of the Bank of the United 
States, is, on their part, an act of corruption of which the 
Congress of the United States, without doing injustice, 
and without derogation from the dignity of their duties, 
can take cognizance ; the subscriber believes that it can- 
not justly have aŭy bearing whatever upon the question- 
whether the Bank of the United States shall ot shall not’ 
be recharteréd, 

Admit that, in a counti'y where the freedom of the 
press is among the first elements of the liberty of the peo- 
ple, a committee of one House of Congress has a right 
to constitute, ex port facto, a crime under the name of 
subsidizing the press, of that which, in the eye of the law 
of the land, is, and always has been, innocent : admit that 


they have power to search into the hearts of the presi- 


dent and directors of the bank for dishonést motives to 
lawful actions: admit that they have a right to interro- 
gate them for reasons which no director of any bank is 
ever bound to give : admit that, after the president and di- 
rectors have submitted to these insulting interrogatories, 
and assigned the reasons by which they were actuated, 
the committee should still feel themselves justitied in 
groping day after day for circumstantial evidence to 
falsify the frank and explicit declarations of men with- 
out a slur upon their fame—that piles of folio volumes, 
of bank accounts, should be rummaged over, nights and 
days, for a variety in the color of the ink, in entries 
made by different clerks, with different ink-stands ; for 
errors in the spelling of a name; for interlineations 
and erasures in a waste book or a tickler; and all to 


| substitute trifles light as air of suspicion, in the place 


of fact, and to impute fraud, forgery, and perjury where 
they cannot be proved: admit that the unsullied, char- 
acters of men, long known among their fellow-citizens 
for lives without fear and without reproach, may thus 
be breathed and whispered into disgrace; what has 
all this to do with the question whether the Bank of 
the United States shall receive a new charter or not. If 
the president, and any number of the directors, have been 
guilty of malversation in their offices, the remedy for 
their offence is removal from office. They may be fur- 
ther responsible to the stockholders in their persons and 
property. The directors appointed. by the President 
and Senate are, at all times, removable by the President 
of the United States alone. The president of the bank 
is every year liable to removal, both as president and as 
director, by failure of re-election as a director by the 
stockholders, or as president by the directors. No other 
director can be re-elected more than three successive 
years in four. If the board of directors have been 
guilty of neglect or violation of their duties, the punish- 
ment of their delinquency is to appoint another set of 
directors in their place ; not to punish the innocent and 
injured stockholders by refusal to renew the charter. 
By the rotation prescribed in the charter itself, not one 
of the present board of directors can remain in office 
at the time of the expiration of the charter, nor can 
the present president of the board ever be president 
of the bank under the renewed charter, but by the 
suffrage of the stockholders, according to their respec- 
tive privileges of voting. I, therefore, any miscon- 
duct had been discoverable in the official conduct 
of the president of the bank, the proper punishment 
for it would have been his removal from office; and 
the same may be said of any other of the direc- 
tors. But, for their faults, to punish the stockholders 
who had no communion or privity with them; for 


‘their errors, to deprive the great mass of the commu- 


nity of the benefits and advantages secured to them, and 
enjoyed by them through the instrumentality of this 
great institution over this whole Union, would proceed 
from a theory of crimes and punishments unrivalled by 


the political inquisition of Venice, or the religious inqui- 
sition of Spain—a theory by which the crime would be 
committed by one set of persons, and the punishment 
inflicted upon another—a theory by which the stock- 
holders would be muleted in their property, because. 
the directors had been faithless to their trust; and 
the people bereft of public blessings, because their 
confidence in the integrity of their agents had been be- 
trayed. 

wt the close of the long commentary of the majority 
report upon the transactions between the editors of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, it is observed, that, 
anong the documents exhibited to the committee, and 
reported to the House, are four other cases of loans, at 
long credit, made by the bank. The report neither 
mentions the names of the individuals parties to these 
contracts, nor the correspondence and testimony re- 
lating to them, which were laid- before the committee. 
The subscriber, approving the discretion of the majority 
in this particular, will not deviate from the example set 
in the report. He will barely take occasion from it to 
remark, that the names of those individuals, and of 
their accounts and transactions with the bank, cannot 
be brought before the publie by the committee, without 
gross injustice. Those transactions, he is bound to be- 
lieve, were perfectly justifiable in all the parties to the 
contract ; but he was under a full conviction that 
neither he, nor the committee, had the right to inquire 
into them, whether for justification or for censure. The 
objection of the subscriber is to all inquisition into 
motives for actions unforbidden by law. But in each 
of these four cases—in those of the accounts of every 
editor of a newspaper, of every member of Congress, 
and of every person connected with the Executive 
Government—if the fact of the individual account is 
exhibited to the public, it is, upon the plainest princi- 
ple of justice, the right of the individual to have alike 
exhibited to the public all the circumstances connected 
with the transactions which he may deem essential to 
his justification. But what is that justification? Is 
it justification limited by the boundaries of the law? 
No, that is not sufficient. The account in bank must 
be coupled with the conduct and opinions of the indi- 
vidual, to point the finger at him, and at the bank, as 
for dishonorable conduct and corrupt purposes. So it 
was in the case of James Watson Webb and of Mor- 
decai M. Noah. Why was it not so in other cases? 
Why are the names of other printers, and the amount 
and the aspect of their debts to the bank, as principals 
or as endorsers, withheld? Why are other editors, 
having large accommodations in the bank, the names of 
their endorsers, the character of their settlements, the 
present state of their engageménts,.and a contempo- 
raneous exposition of their editorial friendship or hos- 
tility to the bank, not.set forth in all the developments 
of the bank debts and editorial speculations of James 
Watson Webb and Mordecai M. Noah? Why are not 
the day of an editorial discount and the day of an edi- 
torial puff of panegyric, or blast of abuse upon the 
bank, brought in juxtaposition to each other, so that 
suspicion may yoke them together in the relation of 
cause and effect in any other case than theirs? The 
subscriber believed that there were other accounts of 
editors and printers with the bank exhibited to the com- 
mittee, which, compared with editorial lucubrations in 
the newspapers, of the same editors, at the same times 
with the discounts, or at the present day, would suggest 
reflections quite as edifying to the spirit of reform, as 
the debts and dissertations of James Watson Webb and 
Mordecai M. Noah. The majority report has burie 
them in oblivion. There let them remain. The sub- 
scriber will not disturb their repose. But he asks of 
the candor of the community, and of the self-respect of 
the Hotise, representing the feelings of the people, that 
no inore legislative investigations may be instituted at 
the expense of the nation, under color of an examination 


of the House, and the unbounded range of inquiry 
sanctioned by the majority of the committee, he was 
able to give the books and: proceedings of the bank, 
that no misconduct whatever is imputabile to the presi- 
dent, or to any of the present directors of the bank. 
That, in the management of the affairs of this immense 
institution, now for a series of nearly ten years, occa- 
sional errors of judgment, and possibly of inadvertence, 
have been committed, is doubtless true—in the vast 
multitude of relations of the bank with the property of 
the whoie community, the board of directors of the 
parent bank, or of some of its branches, have some- 
times mistaken the law, and sometimes have suffered 
by misplaced confidence. A spirit of predetermined 
hostility, uncontrolled by a liberal sense of justice, pry- 
ing for flaws, and hunting for éxceptions, may gratify 
itself, and swell with exultation at its own sagacity; in 
discovering an error or arguing a misconstruction of 
powers. In the conduct of the present president and 
directors of the Bank of the United States, no inten- 
tional wrong and no important- or voluntary error has 
been committed. He déems this declaration due from 
him to those worthy and respectable citizens, in the 
face of this House and of this nation, willing as he is 
to abide upon it the deliberate judgment of aftertimes. 
He deems it the more imperiously required of himas a 
signal vindication of the honor and integrity of injured 
and persecuted men. It has been impossible for him 
to observe, without deep concern, the spirit and temper 
with which this investigation has been prosecuted, 
particularly with regard to the president of the bank. 
As one example of which, he would call the at- 
tention of the House te the testimony of Reuben M. 
Whitney—to the manner in which it was produced, and 
to the catastrophe in which it terminated. 

On the 2d of April, the chairman of the committee 
asked of them authority to issue a subpoena to summon 
the attendance before them of Thomas Wilson, hereto- 
fore, in the year 1824, a cashier of the bank, to testify 
as a witness. The subscriber inquired what it was ex- 
pected Mr. Wilson would prove; which question the 
chairman declined to answer. The subscriber objected 
therefore to the issuing of the subpoena, andthe motion 
for it was, for that day, withdrawn. 

The next day it was renewed, with a statement in 
writing, by the chairman, of several allegations, as the 
subscriber conceived, amounting to charges against the 
president of the bank of embezzlement of the moneys 
of the institution. The subscriber inquired from whom 
these charges had been received, which the chairman de- 
clined to state. The subscriber moved that a copy of the 
charges should be furnished to the president of the bank. 
But the paper was withdrawn by the chairman, and a 
resolution was substituted in its place, which was entered 
upon the journal of the committee. The objection of the 
subscriber to this course of proceeding was, at his re- 
gosse entered upon the journal, and at the request of 
the chairman an entry was also made of the grounds 
upon which he deemed his own course in this respect 
justifiable. The objection of the subseriber was, not 
that the chairman had thought proper to listen privately ‘ 
to secret informers, but that he required the action of 
the committee for a call of testimony deéply affecting 
the moral character of the president of the bank, and 
yet withheld from the committee the name of his in- 
formant. The subpoena to Mr. Thomas Wilson was 
nevertheless issued. The charges against the. presi- 
dent of the bank were, that Thomas Biddle, a distant 
relative of his, and one of the most eminent brokers 
of Philadelphia, had been in the habit, by permission of 
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the president, of taking money out of the -first teller’s 
drawer, leaving in its place certificates of stock ; of keep- 
ing the money an indefinite number of days, and then re- 
placing the money, and taking back his certificates of stock, 
‘without payment of interest upon the moneys of which 
he had the use. The quintessence of the charge was, 
the use by Mr. Thomas Biddle of the moneys of the bank 
without interest. And there was another charge, that the 
president had also been in the habit of making large dis- 
counts upon the notes of Thomas Biddle without consulting 
the directors, between the discount days, and that the 
notes were entered as of the previous discount day. 

Mr. Wilson’s testimony completely disproved, so far as 
his knowledge went, both these charges. He had never 
known a single instance in which Mr. Thomas Biddle, or 
any other person, had ever been permitted by the presi- 
dent of the bank to use the moneys of the bank without 
payment of interest. He had’ never known a discount of 
a note of Thomas Biddle by order of the president of the 
bank, without consulting the board of directors or the 
committee duly authorized to discount. Mr. Wileon had 
been removed in a manner as inoffensive to his feelings as 
possible, from his office of cashier of the parent bank in 
1824, by being first transferred to the branch at New Or- 
Jeans, from which he was also afterwards removed. Pre- 
vious to his removal from the bank at Philadelphia, the 
personal intercourse between the president of the bank 
and him had not been altogether harmonious. He had 
hinted to Mr. Reuben M. Whitney, a director then se- 
cretly unfriendly to the president, and to Mr. Paul Beck, 
a director particularly friendly to himself, that he thought 
the president had too much influence over the board of 
directors, and had spoken with disapprobation of the fact 
that Mr. Thomas Biddle had occasionally received dis- 
counts upon transferred stocks, with checks, which, at the 
end of an indefinite number of days, were taken up and 
the cash returned, with regular payment of interest, as 
upon discounted notes—the checks being entered in the 
books under the head of bills receivable. Several cases 
of this kind occurred in the months of May and June, 1824. 
Mr. Wilson’s testimony was very clear and explicit to the 
integrity of the president of the bank, and it was totally 
contradictory to the statements which the chairman had 
framed into charges from the private information which 
he had received, and the name of the informer of which 
he had. declined giving to the committee. But Mr. Wil- 
son had named Mr. Paul Beck and Mr. Reuben M. Whit- 
ney, two of the directors of the bank in 1824, and to whom 
he had incidentally communicated his slight discontents at 
the period immediately before his removal. 

Mr. Beck and Mr. Whitney were summoned to appear 
and testify. The character and respectability of Mr. 
Beck are so universally known at Philadelphia, that all 
remark upon them would be superfinous. He had been a 
director of the bank in the years 1824, '25 and ’26, and 
again in the years 1828, 29, and ’30; and of course not 
only at the time alluded to by Mr. Wilson, but for five of 
the years which have elapsed since then, and till within less 
than two years past. Mr. Beck remembered the commu- 
nications made to him: by Mr. Wilson shortly before his 
removal, and had thought them to proceed from irritation: 

He had seen no cause to doubt the correctness of the 
official conduct of the president, and has retained his per- 
fect confidence in it unimpaired to the present day. 

. The testimony of Mr. Whitney was of a different cha- 
racter. This person had been a director of the bank in 
the years 1822, 23 and 24, and a very active member of 
the board. He was a native American, but from the year 
1808 to 1816 had been a resident in Montreal, in Canada, 
during the war, by permission of the British Govern- 
ment, on his taking an oath to obey the laws of the coun- 
try, which he did not consider as an oath of allegiance ; 
but he had not asked or received the permission to remain 


in Canada from his own Government. About a year after 
the expiration of his service as a director of the bank, he 
failed in business. Of his present standing in commu- 
nity, no evidence was taken ty the committee. 

‘The story that Mr. Whitney told on his first examina- 
tion was, that, some time in 1824, Mr. Wilson and Mr. An- 
drews, then cashiers of the bank, had mentioned to him 
certain transactions in the bank in which T. and J. G. Bid- 
dle were concerned, which they were not willing should 
exist without some member of the board. being informed 
of them. Upon his inquiring what they were, they re- 
plied that T. and J. G. Biddle had been in the habit of 
coming to the bank. and getting money, and leaving certi- 
ficates of stock, which represented it in the first teller’s 
drawer, without paying interest, and without being enter- 
ed on the books. That they had also stated that the 
Messrs. Biddles had had notes discounted for them by the 
president, which were entered on the books of the preced- 
ing discount day: That upon Mr. Whitney’s asking them 
what sums there were of this kind in existence at that 
time, they went with him to the first teller’s drawer, and 
found one sum of 45,000 dollars, dated 25th May, and one 
for 24,000 dollars, dated 26th May ; that they then went to 
the discount clerk’s desk, and found one note at fifteen days, 
dated 13th May, for 20,000 dollars, of T. Biddle’s, and 
one note of Charles Biddle’s, dated 21st May, at sixteen 
days, for 38,319 dollars : that the two former sums repre- 
sented cash, and the two latter were notes which the two 
cashiers stated to him had been discounted by order of the 
president. Of all this, Mr. Whitney declared a memo- 
randum at the time had been taken by him. Such a me- 
morandum he produced, and left with the committee on a 
small slip of paper, worn out and torn, and it is among 
the papers reported by the committee; and as it formed 
the main stay of Mr. Whitney's first testimony, a copy of 
the whole of it is here subjoined : 

“ May 25, 45,000. 
“ 26, 24,000. 
May 18, 15 days $20,000 collateral, 
“ 21, C. Biddle, 88,319, 16 days 5—8 June.” 

Of the two first notes, Mr. Whitney declared, in answer 
toa leading question from the chairman, that no entry had 
been made upon the books: that he took his note of them 
from a memorandum in the teller’s drawer, and that, on 
making the discovery, he directed the officers of the bank, 
one or both the cashiers, to enter this money upon the 
books ; that it was done—that he did not see it done, but 
subsequently saw on the books the entry of “bills re- 
ceivable,” which he knew was the entry made by his 
order. 7 
He further stated that, immediately after making this 
discovery, and giving this order, he had gone into the 
president's room, where he found him alone ; that he told 
him what he had discovered and done, and requested that 
no such transaction should be repeated while he was a 
director of the institution. That the president did not 
deny the facts as he had stated them—that he colored up 
very much, and promised that no such thing should hap- 
pen again. ; 

This testimony appeared to be in all respects so extra- 
ordinary, and so deeply to affect the moral character of 
the president of the bank, in which the subscriber had 
been long accustomed to repose the most unbounded con- 
fidence, that he deemed it proper to trace its introduction, 
so far as possible, to its origin. As the question of the 
chairman of the committee which drew forth this testi- 
mony indicated that he had previously been made acquaint- 
ed with it in detail, and as he had, on first’ stating his 
expectation to prove these charges, declined naming the 
witness by whom he expected to prove them, the sub- 
scriber resorted, by ipterrogation of the witness, to Ascer- 
tain that which the chairman had declined communicating 
to the committee. He inquired of Mr. Whitney. whether 
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he had had previous communication on the subject with 
any member of the committee? What had been his mo- 
tive for giving the testimony? Whether it had been vo- 
luntary or solicited? To these questions he answered, 
that he had made previous communications to the chair- 
man, at his apartment, in presence of another member of 
the committee ; that he had no particular, but general 
motives for giving the testimony ; that he did not recol- 
lect whether it had been voluntary or asked of him ; but 
upon being pressed by a further question, he answered, 
that Judge Clayton had been recommended to him by a 
letter from Mr, Benton, This disclosure was then con- 
firmed by the chairman. 

The subscriber requested that his objections to the ad- 
mission of this evidence, while anonymous, should be 
entered on the journals of the committee, and an expla- 
natory entry was also made at the request of the chair- 
man. ; 

Mr, Whitney appealed with great confidence to his me- 
morandum, and to the books of the bank corresponding 
with it, to confirm his story ; but there was nothing in the 
memorandum to show that it had not been taken from the 
books of the bank. There was internal evidence in the 
memorandum that it could not have been taken before 
the 25th of May; and there was evidence on the books of 
the bank, that it was probably taken from them on the 
2th of May—that was the only day on which one of the 
books of the bank corresponded with the memorandum 
of Mr. Whitney. 

But Mr. Whitney testified that no entries had been 
made of the certificates of stock in the teller’s drawer, 
of the two sums of 45,000 and 24,000 dollars, minuted on 
his memorandum, on the books, until after he had ordered 
the entries to be made; while the books of the bank prov- 
ed that entries of both those sums had been regularly 
made on those respective days, the 25th and 26th of May. 
Mr. Whitney’s own testimony showed that he had seen 
the books after the entries were made, and there was no- 
thing, except bis own declaration, to show that he had not 
taken his memorandum from them. 

Mr. Andrews and Mr. Wilson, the two cashiers from 
whom Mr. Whitney alleged that he had received the first 
information of this embezzlement of the moneys of the 
bank, denied, in the most explicit and unqualified terms, 
that any such transaction had ever taken place—denied 
not only that they had ever given to Mr. Whitney such 
information as he had affirmed to have received from 
them, but the existence, at any time, of any facts which 
would have justified them in giving such information. 

Mr, Burtis, the first teller, aud Mr. Patterson, the dis- 
‘count clerk, at whose drawers Mr. Whitney’s narrative 
represented him as having made his discoveries, and given 
his ordera for making the entries, with equally earnest as- 
severation, denied that any such transaction had ever 
taken place, so far as they were concerned. 

The president of the bank, confronted with Whitney, 
declared, upon oath, that there was not one word of 
truth in his statement of his interview with him. And 
Mr, Whitney was left with his ragged memorandum, and 
his oath, falsified by the concurring oaths of the five indi- 
viduals, who, with certainty of knowledge, could contra- 
dict him. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Whitney’s statement was con- 
fined, by the purport of his memorandum, and the con- 
text of the books of the bank, to a date of time of no 
wider range than the 26th or 27th of May, 1824. The 
president of the bank, on a subsequent day, proved, by 
the correspondence of the bank, that, from the 22d to the 
last day of that month, he was not at Philadelphia, but on 
a visit to the city of Washington, on the business of the 
bank. For these discrepancies from the testimony of Mr. 
Whitney, as upon his examination ‘he termed them, he 
did not ‘attempt to account. He withdrew, however, the 
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statement that he had ordered the entries of the two sums 
‘of 45,000 and 24,000 dollars to be made upon the books, 
and placed the affirmance in an alternative position, to 
meet the evidence as it appeared in fact upon the books, 
He now said he had ordered the entries to be made, 
or had found them already made and confirmed them. 
But he never attempted to show the committee whence ` 
or how he, as a single director, had derived the authority 
of ordering the keepers of the respective books to make 
any entry upon the books whatever ; an authority which 
all the keepers of the books denied to belong to a 
director. 

The question was put to Mr. Whitney, whether, upon 
his making his discoveries, he had considered himself as 
having fully discharged his own duty, as a director, by a 
mere private expostulation with the president, without 
making known the transaction to the board of directors 
at all: to which he answered, that he had, not considered 
the subject in that point of view. : 

Mr. Whitney, to sustain his character, produced evi- 
dence that he had been very extensively engaged in busi- 
ness ; had paid large sums for duties on imported articles 
to the Government of the United States; that, while” a 
director of the bank he had been a very active and in- 
dustrious member of the board, and that he had been 
employed by the board in confidential trusts, which he 
had faithfully executed. As a last resort to sustain his 
charge of embezzlement against the president of the bank, 
although he admitted he had never mentioned it to 
the board of directors, he insisted that he had, soon after 
it happened, spoken freely of it to others, and particular- 
ly to Mr. Wilson Hunt, who he requested might be called, 
and who accordingly was called as a witness before the 
committee. 

Had there remained a fragment of doubt upon the 
mind of the subscriber with regard to the character of the 
testimony of Mr. Whitney before the examination of Mr. 
Hunt, it would have vanished upon hearing what he tes- 
tified. It was, that Mr. Whitney, some years since, at the 
time when he was a director of the bank, had confiden- 
tially shown him a memorandum of some loans on stocks 
which, he said, had been made to Mr. Thomas Biddle by the 
president, without the knowledge of the directors. Mr, 
Hunt thought that Mr. Whitney had further averred that 
these loans had not been entered on the books of the 
bank, but he did not recollect he had told him that he 
had ordered them to be entered on the books, and he was 
very sure he never had told him that the loans were with- 
out payment of interest. Mr. Hunt had been impressed 
with the idea, derived from Mr. Whitney's communica- 
tions to him, that he was not friendly to the president of 
the bank; and he said he had thought them serious 
enough, But Mr. Hunt manifested astonishment at the 
very question, whether Whitney had told him that the 
loans were made without payment of interest. He not 
only denied that fact, but with a very natural asseveration, 
that if it had been so stated to him, it was impossible he 
should have forgotten it. 

The subscriber, in charity to the infirmities of human 
nature, would willingly believe that the testimony of Mr. 
Whitney, upon his first examination, was the result of 
self-delusions produced by long-cherished and pampered , 
supicions of trivial error, till imagination, supplying the 
place of memory, had swollen them into imputations of em- 
bezzlement and fraud. Mr. Whitney had been stimulated 
to bear testimony against the bank from abroad. The 
mere aggravated the charges which he could bring to 
bear on public opinion against the president of the 
bank, the fairer would be the prospect of success in 
defeating the renewal of the charter, and the more accept- 
able to the spirit of party would be the service he might 
render by the testimony he should give. The defaced 
and tattered memorandum, taken in years long past from 
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the books, would give a sort of mysterious pre-emption 
right of credibility to any colorable detail of circum- 
stantial narrative to be-connected with it. The instinct 
of calumny is inventive of details, precisely because 
details make their way most easily to the credit of the 
` hearer; and it has long been remarked by keen observ- 
ers of human action, that he who accustoms himself to 
make a truant of his memory, is oftentimes the first. to 
credit his own liè. Whether it was so with Mr. Whit- 
ney, the subscriber cannot undertake to say with cer- 
tainty; but certain it is that an affirmation most. mate- 
rial, and most confidently made, in the first examination 
of Mr. Whitney, that the notes which he had discovered 
in the teller’s drawer had not been entered on the books 
when he discovered them, and that they were so entered 
by ‘his direction, was retracted by himself after it had 
been blasted by the production of the entries upon the 
face of the books themselves. Yet the retraction itself 
was not frank and candid. It was by assuming an alterna- 
tive, which, while it abandoned all pretence of sustain- 
ing the fact, was yet unwilling to abandon the offensive 
imputation. When the impossibility of his pretended 
interview with the president, of rebuke on the part of 
Whitney, and of tacit confession and blushing promise 
of future amendment on the part of Mr. Biddle, was 
demonstrated by the president’s absence from Philadel- 
phia at the time, Mr. Whitney was not prepared with 
any substituted invention of details to supply its place. 
He admitted that there was a discrepancy between this 
demonstration and his previous asseverance, but he 
neither attempted te reconcile them, nor to fortify his 
own statement by explanation or commutation of its 
terms. His dishonored memorandum found no en- 
dorsement for the honor of the drawer. ; 
Other charges of partiality by the president of the 
bank, in behalf of his distant relatives, Thomas Biddle 
& Co., had also been scattered. abroad upon no better 
foundation than the fact that Thomas Biddle & Co., 
are, and have for years been among brokers of the first 
eminence and most extensive business at Philadelphia, 
or in the Union. That their transactions of business 
have been and are every year to the amount of many 
millions. That their deposites in bank have been to 
similar amount, and that they have occasionally been 
responsible to the bank for more than a million of dol- 
lars at once. Brokers of this description are, to all 
essential purposes, bankers themselves, as a bank in the 
plentitude of its power and operations is buta broker 
upon a large scale. Among the transactions of Messrs. 
Thomas Biddle & Co. with the Bank there was a de- 
posite made by them to a considerable amount, upon 
which, by agreement, an allowance was once for a short 
time made to them for interest. It appeared, upon expla- 
nation, that the money thus deposited was in the posses- 
sion of Thomas Biddle & Co. as agents ofa certain foreign 
Government, and that the pressure on the money market 
was very great. That the use of the money for the 
time during which the interest was allowed, would have 
been of more value to them than that interest; and the 
bank having urgent occasion for the use of the money, 
the interest upon it for a few weeks was allowed, as a 
consideration. for its being left in the bank for employ- 
ment there, instead of being withdrawn for the use of 
the depositors. It was substantially a loan for a time, 
the principal profit of which was on the side of the 
bank, and in which the allowance of interest was not 
equivalent to the profit which Thomas Biddle & Co. 
would have realized from the same money by withdraw- 
ing it. As in the cases of moneys paid out to them 
from the teller’s drawer, upon equivalent deposites of 
stocks transferred, it was done for transactions in which 
the Biddles were purchasing bills for ‘the bank, acting, 
not for themselves, but- as the agents for the bank. In 
such cases the cash was wanted to pay for the bills 
purchased. The brokers not having the cash on hand, 


recived it from the bank itself, leaving United States’ 


stocks of equal value in its place, for a few days, until 
a 


the brokers, agents for the bank, restored the cash, took 
| back their certificates of stock, and paid interest for the 
cash they had received, for every day during which it 
had been withdrawn. 
, This complicated character of the pecuniary opera- 
tions between the house of Thomas Biddle & Co. as 
brokers, and the bank must also be remembered in 
considering the very large amount of their notes dis- 
counted at the bank. They might appear on the books 
of the bank indebted to it for the amount of a million, 
when their real debt might not amount to a thousand 
dollars—the money for which they appeared indebted 
being only the sums requisite to pay for the bills pur- 
chased for the bank itself. = ° 
In reviewing the whole investigation by the com- 
mittee of the transactions between the Bank of the 
United States and the brokers, there is one considera- 
tion which most forcibly struck the mind of the sub- 
scriber, and which he ‘thinks pre-eminently worthy of 
the consideration of Congress, and of the nation. ‘The 
charge of favoritism to certain brokers, of connivance 
with them to speculate and prey upon the public inter- 
ests for purposes of usury and extortion, formed a very 
prominent item in the original resolutions of the chair- 
man of the committee upon which this investigation 
was instituted. It was one of those charges which, in 
its essential nature, imported, not simple inadvertence, 
indiscretion, error of judgment, or mismanagement in 
the president and directors of the bank, but the sordid 
peculations of a swindler. It was impossible that those 
charges should be true, if the president of the Bank of 
the United States was a man of common honesty. 
There was no sparing of commentary upon the scanty 
coincidence of facts which the proposer of the resolu- 
tion was willing to consider as giving sufficient color to 
the charge to entitle it to the honor of an inquiry. 
That there had-been, and still were, large dealings be- 
tween the brokers and the bank, was sufficiently ntoto- 
rious. That the bank and the brokers had competitors, 
rivals, and enemies, whose rancor was sharpened by 
all the stimulants of avarice and ambition, was not-less 
apparent, These passions never fail to have watchful 
observers in their train. Whispers, it now appears, 
had been in circulation even from the year 1824, ripen- 
ing for a term of seven years into rumors of combined 
and concerted frauds, and embezzlement of the funds 
of the bank to the private purposes of the president of 
the bank, and the principal brokers of Philadelphia. 
What was their foundation? Extensive dealings be- 
tween the Bank and the brokers—of course, very large 
discounts to the brokers. Interest to the amount of a 
few hundred dollars once or twice allowed for the use 
of the money by the bank to the brokers. Cash taken 
out of the bank by the brokers for a few days upon de- 
posito of stock left in its place. Enormous loans to the 

rokers, sometimes even at a rate of interest less than 
six per cent. a year. Superadded to all which, the 
name of the president of the bank was Biddle. The 
name of the supposed accomplice broker’ was Biddle, 
and they were descended from one great grandfather. 
Tothe suspicions of awakened jealousy here were abun- 
dant elements for the most nauseous compound of fraud 
and corruption. Secret communications are according- 
ly made to the proposer of the resolution for inquiry, 
and with a predisposition of, hostility to the bank, a 
plausible denunciation of guilt and dishonor on the part 
of the president of the bank assumes the formidable as- 
pect of a public accusation, and invokes the sanction 
of a legislative investigation. Had the reflection once 
occurred, that to all these great operations between the 
brokers and the bank, the Government itself was & 
party, though unseen, the mystery would have been ex- 
plained, without needing a resort to the injurious sus- 
picion that a man honored annually by a series-ofrée- 
elections to a station of high trust and confidence, waste- 
ducing himself to the level of a common counterfeiter of 
coins. The sttbscriber believes that suspicion, though a 
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necessary auxiliary to the faithful discharge of a public 
trust, should itself be trusted with great reserve. A man, 
conscious himself of integrity of purpose, should not readi- 
ly admit into his mind the belief that others are reckless 
and unprincipled. Above all, does he believe that a man 
of honest and candid mind, who has been induced by 
false representations to admit and to countenance imputa- 
tions upon the honor of another, owes him, when disa- 
bused by the evidence of unquestionable testimony, the 
signal reparation of a candid acknowledgment of error. 

. He never for-a single instant believed that those dishon- 
orable imputations upon the president of the bank were 
founded in truth; but when he found them embodied in 
the positive declarations of a witness upon oath, and for- 
tified by a bold exhibition of a contemporaneous memo- 
randum, and a confident appeal to the books of the bank, 
he scarcely dared to indulge the expectation that this 
desperate lunge against a citizen of unsullied honor could 
have met so immediate and so total a discomfiture. 

The exploration of the accounts of members of Con- 
gress and officers of the Government with the bank, 
came, in the opinion of the subscriber, under the same 
category as those of editors of newspapers. The resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives authorized the ex- 
amination by the committee of the books, only as evi- 
dences of the proceedings of the corporation. 

The questions for the committee, were : Had they vio- 
lated the charter? Had they violated any law of the 
land? To these inquiries they were limited, and upon 
these alone could they with propriety report. 

As an exemplification of the odious nature of further 
inquisitions, the subscriber will only mention the case of 
the members of Congress who, during the present ses- 
sion, have received the compensation for their public ser- 
vice from the branch bank at Washington in advance of 
the passage of the general appropriation act. This is one 
of the favors to members of Congress, equivalent to a loan 
without interest to each member of the amount of money 
which he thus receives from the time of his receiving it 
until the appropriation act shall have become a law. Its 
aggregate amount from the commencement of the session 
to this day, in payments to members of Congress, and the 
executive officers, falls little short of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, The amount of interest that would have ac- 
crued to the bank had interest been paid. by each individ- 
ual member, would have exceeded three thousand dollars. 
The subscriber himself is not without doubts of the pro- 
ptiety of this indulgence, and confidently avers that no- 
thing which the investigation of the committee has dis- 
covered in the proceedings of the president and directors 
of the bank is of a more questionable character. The 
member who receives his pay in advance of the appropria- 
tion, does not indeed receive it in advance of the service 
which entitles him to it. But where is the law authoriz- 
ing the bank to make the payment? The member who 
receives the money is only accessory to the payment by 
the bauk, and there is many a member of this House, 
who, in voting for this investigation, little imagined that 
his own name would be returned among the members of 
Congress receivers of special favors from the bank. Many 
amember, who, perhaps, has received the favor without 
knowing it, yet is obnoxious in principle to the charge in 
the original resolution offered by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, quite as obnoxious to the imputation of impure 
motives in the bank, as the bank can be made by all their 
transactions with editors of newspapers or printers, James 
Watson Webb and Mordecai M. Noah included. 

_ One great and insurmountable objection to the right and 
justice of entering into a scrutiny of motives for proceed- 
ings not forbidden by any law, was that the committee 
could exercise no censorial power of that nature over the 
president, directors, and officers of the bank, or, at all 
events, over individuals having dealings with the institu- 
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tion, which those individuals had not an equal right to ex- 
ercise over the committee and every one of its members 
in return. What motive, for example, could impel a mem- 
ber of the committee to call in exercise all the power of 
Congress to ‘suppress the publication of essays or specu- 
lations favorable to the bank in newspapers? Would not 


.the editor of a newspaper thus inculpated have the same 


right to inquire into the motives of the committee-man ? 
If, peradventuré, he should have been in the habit of ma- 
king free use of the press to assail and discredit the bank, 
would not this struggle to deprive the bank of self-de- 
fence through the aedium of the press, be attributed to 
the desire of having the monopoly of that powerful en- 
gine to himself? Would it not argue a consciousness of 
weakness in the appeals to public opinion against ‘the 
bank, if, to sustain the charges against it, there should be 
an attempt to suppress all the means of self-defence? 
The freedom of the press, in the language of party spirit, 
means the unlicensed use of that instrument for itself to 
assail, and a total interdiction of its use to the adversary 
for defence, And singular, indeed, would be the section 
of a charter to the bank which would leave it open to 
every shaft of slander, and deprive it of all possible means 
of repelling the assault. 

Among the useless, and worse than useless, inquisitions 
into which the majority of the committee thought them- 
selves justified in descending, were imputations of politi- 
cal misconduct in certain officers of the branch bank at - 
Norfolk, in Virginia. Articles of complaint, as grievous 
and perhaps as numerous as those of the chairman of this 
committee against the president and directors at Phila- 
delphia, had been laid before that board against the pre- 
sident and cashier at Norfolk by a person who had been 
one of the directors of that branch. A long and patient 
investigation of those charges had been made by the board 
at Philadelphia, and one of their cashiers had been sent to 
make a thorough examination of all the facts of the case | 
upon the spot itself. The charges had been found totally 
destitute of foundation, and there was among the archives 
of the bank a voluminous correspondence, which was all 
submitted to the examination of the committee. To give 
the House a faint idea of the extent of this inquiry, it may 
be sufficient to say that the whole controversy respecting 
the accounts of a late navy agent at Norfolk, and the pam- 
phleteering and newspaper war. between that officer and 
one of the auditors of the treasury, were among the sim- 
plest of its elements., After plunging for a series of days 
into these mysteries, almost deep enough for every mem- 
ber of the committee to take his side upon two or three 
by-gone contested elections at Norfolk; after plodding 
over manuscript volumes of acrimonious bitterness from 
the most pertinacious of complaints; after examining the 
long protracted correspondence both of that complainant 
and of the inculpated officers of the Norfolk branch with. 
the board at Philadelphia, and the cashier who had made 
the investigation at Norfolk; after giving the complain- 
ant himself the trouble of repairing to Philadelphia to 
sustain his charges, and try over again criminations and 
recriminations, which a judicial tribunal, after summoning 
half the inhabitants of the borough of Norfolk, and sub- 
jecting them to an endless list of interrogatories and cross- 
examinations, would scarcely have been competent to 
solve; after the consumption of several days in these in- 
quiries, the last result of which must, under any possible 
termination of their investigation, have left them precise- 
ly where they began, the majority of the committee con- 
cluded to desist from what the subscriber believed the 
committee ought never to have undertaken, and what the 
chairman reports “they have been compelled to abandon 
for want of time.” 

The complaint made against the president of the bank 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in the summer of 1829, 
and the correspondence between the board at Philadel- 
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phia and the late Secretaries of the Treasury and of 
‘War, form a portion of the documents relating to the 
books and proceedings of-the bank, called for by the 
committee; and commuticated to them. They are not 
noticed in the report of the chairman, but, in the opin- 
ion of the subscriber; are more deserving of the atten- 
tion of Congress, and of fhe nation, than any other part 
of the papers commented upon in the report. An effort, 
very thinly veiled on the part.of two of the Executive 
Departments.of the General Government, to exercise a 
control, political and pecuniary, over the proceedings 
of the. bank and its branches—a control highly excep- 
tionable in principle, and even contrary to law—appears 
to him to. be fully disclosed in those papers. He will 
not permit himself to inquire into the motives of the 
agents in those transactions. It is sufficient for the 
protection of the public interest that the projected on- 
croachments of power were disconcerted and laid aside. 

Among the objects of investigation authorized by the 
majority of the committee, transcending, in the opinion 
of the subscriber, the powers delegated to them by the 
resolution of the House, and therefore unwarranted and 
improper, were six sets of interrogatories, amounting in 
all to one hundred and sixty-one questions, addressed 
by one member of the committee to the president of the 
bank, never submitted to the committee for their. con- 
sideration, but drawn up, a large portion of them, after 
the committee had closed their examinations at Phila- 
delphia, and after the subscriber had returned to Wash- 
ington, and resumed his seat in the House. They re- 
ntinded him of certain popular works of instruction for 
children, in which universal or particular histories, or 
abstruse and profound sciences, are taught by question 
and answer. The subscriber has found many of them, 
upon perusal, passing his powers of comprehension, but 
they appear to comprise a compendium of political 
economy, and the skeleton of a profound dissertation 
upon coins, currency, paper credit, circulation, and 
banking. The subscriber cannot withhold his admira- 
tion from the comprehensive views and profound know- 
ledge of the subject discovered in those inquiries, and 
believes that satisfactory answers to them might form 
a very useful second, though somewhat larger volume, 
to the legislative and documentary history of the Bank 
of the United States, compiled by the indefatigable 
research and industry of the Clerk of the House of 
Ropresentatiyes and his associate. But a large portion 
of the questions might, with more propriety, be ad- 
dressed in a circular to the presidents of all the banks 
in the four quarters of the globe, than to the president 
of the Bank of the United States. And it may be 
doubted whether, of many of the inquiries, a conven- 
tion of all the bankers in the world would not be re- 
duced to the necessity of leaving them.as they found 
them—to be solved only by the ingenuity or sagacity of 
their author. The subscriber objected to them as they 
were presented in clusters; not but that some of the 
questions might be within the compass of the powers 
and duties of the committee, but that they were buried 
in such a mass of heterogeneous matter, that it would 
have occupied the committee to the last moment of 
their happily limited time to extract the pertinent mat- 
ter from its encasement. The subscriber believed it 
quite unjustifiable, under the authority of the commit- 
tee, to make of this inquiry & general disputation upon 
barking. _ 

Upon the mass of documents and tabular statements, 
collected by the committee, and reported to the House, 
the subscriber has so imperfect à knowledge that he 
can form no distinctive opinion. He has never had ac- 
cess to the greater part’of them. They were called for 
by resolutions submitted by the chairman and. one or 
tivo other members of the committee, without disclosing 
the objects which it was expected they would elucidate. ne ee, th 
Most of the time, while the committee were at Phila- | with which it is thereby made to operate injustice, that, 
delphia, was consumed in the compilation of them by | in many States of this Union, legislative acts have abol- 
the officers of the bank. When collected, they re- ished it altogether, by providing that-in all cases what- 


mained in the possession of the chairman of the com” 
mittee, to enable him to prepare his report, and the sub” 
scriber has not even seen a considerable portion of 
them. He will confine himself, therefore, to those 
which have been noticed in the report of the chairman 
and majority of the committee. 

1. The charge of usury, as having been taken some 
ten years since by the branch bank.at Lexington, as set 
forth in the case of the Corporation against Owens and 
others, reported in the second volume of Peters’ Reports 
of cases argued and adjudged in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was one of those upon which the 
chairman of the committee had largely expatiated in 
his speeches, at the time when he brought forward his 
resolution of investigation. No information varying 
the state of the facts as they were then explained, was 
obtained by the committee. It was then sufficiently + 
shown, that in all the transactions of this case there had 
been neither usury, nor any thing resembling usury, on 
the part of the bank. That it was a case in which the 
bank had not done, but had suffered, grievous wrong. 
A transaction in which the subscriber has no hesitation 
in saying that, if the parties had been on both sides in- 
dividuals, the plea upon which the defendants extricated 
themselves from the engagements which they had con- 
tracted, would have been in no wise. creditable to 
them. 

The bank had discounted a promissory note of Owens 
for five thousand dollars, upon which the other defend- 
ants were joint signers with him. 

For this note Owens received the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars in notes of the bank of Kentucky, promis- 
ing to pay the same sum in specie in three years from 
the date of the note. At that time the notes of the 
bank of Kentucky were depreciated, and purchasable 
in market at a discount of fifty-four per cent. Owens 
received them at their nominal value, and promised 
payment for them in specie three years after date. The 
notes had been received by the Lexington branch at 
their nominal value, and partly for Government depos- 
ites. ‘To them they were equivalent to specie. Within 
six months after the transaction, they recovered their 
nominal value. Had the Lexington branch retained 
them, they would have been repaid at their full value, 
with lawful interest, till the time of payment. They 
never received one dollar of usurious interest upon 
them—never one dollar more than was actually paid to 
the holder of them by the bank of Kentucky, from which 
they had issued. The money was equivalent to specie 
to Owens himself, at the time when he received it, and 
he paid with it debts of his own at their nominal value. 

But the branch at Igexington, in the case before the 
court, was, as many a suitor besides has been, made the 
victim of a special plea and demurrer. The plea set up 
by the defendants to escape the payment of an honest 
debt, set forth, not that the notes of the Kentucky bank 
were of less value than specie to the branch at Lexing- 
ton, the loaner; not that they were of less value than 
specie to Owens, the borrower and receiver; not that, 
at the time when the note was made payable, they were 
of less value than specie even in the open market, but 
that, at the time when the note of Owens was discount- 
ed, the notes of the Kentucky bank were generally de- 
preciated—so that one hundred dollars thereof, nomi- 
nally, were of the ‘current value of only fifty-four dol- - 
lars. To this plea of general depreciation, and current 
value, there was, perhaps incautiously, what the law- 
yers call a demurrer on the part of the bank; which 
demurrer, according to the practice of judicial courts, 
precludes the party from the benefit of any other facts 
than those specially set forth in the plea. Special plead- 
ing has long been known among the practitioners of 
the law as the science of spreading snares for the un- 
wary; and so odious has it become, from, the frequency 
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ever a defendant shall be at liberty to take the general 
jssue, and give all special matter in evidence under it. In 
this case, however, the general issue did not suit the pur- 
poses of the defendants. They could not aver that they 
bad not made the promise to pay the money for which they 
were sued by the bank. They could not deny that the 
Kentucky bank notes had been to the borrower and to the 
jenders equivalent to so much silver. They could not 
deny that, long before the note became payable, the Ken- 
tucky bank notes had recovered their full value. Owens 
himself had not the face to join in the plea; but the joint 
signers of his note, finding it more convenient to charge the 
bank with usury than to fulfil their engagements, screen- 
ed themselves from performance by this plea of general 
depreciation, and current value, and by averring in their 
special plea, contrary to the fact, that there had been a 
corrupt and unlawful agreement between the bank and 
themselves, that the bank should receive more than lawful 
interest upon the loan to Owens. qt was no such thing. 
There had been no such corrupt agreement ; but the bank, 
by demurring to the plea, deprived itself of the means of 
disproving that allegation, and, upou that state of things, 
the decision of the case, by a bare and doubting majority 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, was against the bank, 
With the utmost deference for the opinions of that court, 
the subscriber believes they never gave a judgment of 
Jess authority than in this identical case. The judges of 
the circuit court for the district of Kentucky had differed 
in opinion upon the case, The judgment of the Supreme 
Court. was delivered by Judge Johnson, who declared 
himself to have entertained very serious doubts of the suf- 
ficiency of the averment in the plea, After stating those 
doubts, he adds, “I am content, however, to unite with 
the three of my brethren who make up the majority on 
this point, in holding the averments to be sufficient, be- 
cause, in a considerable dearth of authorities on this sub- 
ject, I find it decided in the case of Bolton vs. Durham, 
in Croke’s Reports, Oro. Eliz. 642, that the confession of 
the guo animo implied in a demurrer will affect a case 
with usury, when a very similar case in the same book, 
in which the plaintiff had traversed the plea, was left to 
the jury with a favorable charge.” Benningficld vs. Ash- 
ley, Cro. Eliz, 741. Here then Judge Johnson declares 
that after very serious doubts he was content to unite with 
his three brothers to make up a.majority against the bank, 
because he found in an old reporter of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, that the confession of the quo animo. (that is, 
of the alleged but fictitious corrupt agreement,) implied 
in a demurrer, made that usury, which, by the authority 
of the very same book, would not have been usury if the 
plaintiff had traversed the plea, that is, had denied and 
tendered in issue the pretended corrupt agreement. If, 
then, the branch at Lexington, instead of demurring, had 
traversed the plea of the defendants, that is, if they had 
denied the existence of the corrupt agreement averred 
by the defendant, but which had never existed, the Su- 
preme Court would have decided that there was no usury- 
in the case, and the defendants would have been compel- 
led to perform their Jawful engagement instead of evading 
it by stigmatizing themselves with corruption. 

The subscriber will pursue no further this analysis of 
the decision of a majority of ‘the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In cases where that vene- 
rable tribunal is at liberty to harmonize in judgment with 
the award of moral sensibility, there is none to whose 
discernment and discrimination he would bow with more 
respectful deference. But, in the review of judicial de- 
cisions upon contracts avoided by pleas of usury or sta- 
tutes of limitation, there would be always found a “ con- 
siderable dearth of authorities” in the English report- 
ers, traced back even to the age of Elizabeth, in which 
the fiat of the law has been in unison with the dictate of 
justice, 
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In one of the precedents cited by Judge Johnson, the 
court is said to have observed, “ there is nothing immoral 
in this transaction, but it is against a prohibitory statute.” 
This remark is not wholly applicable to the case of the 
Bank of the United States against Owens and. others. 
Of that transaction it could not be said there was nothing 
in it immoral. There was something in it profoundly im- 
moral, though not on the part of the bank. Even the 
violation of the probibitory statute was an inference against 
the fact, from the confession implied in a demurrer. ` The 
bank was first debarred from the-recovery of a just debt, 
and then branded with usury upon the plea of general de- 
preciation and current value of the notes of.the bank of 
Kentucky, when, in fact, there was not a cent of usury 
taken, or even reserved. ; 

The subscriber, however, cannot suppress his surprise 
that this case should have been selected, and should now 
be persisted in, as the head and front of the offences. of 
the Bank of the United States. Not alone because, upon 
a thorough examination of the facts, as they appear upon 
the face of the report, it is the settled conviction of his 
mind that, throughout the whole of this transaction the bank 
was the innocent and deeply injured party—not alone be- 
cause he deems it would be the summit-of injustice to hold 
the Bank of the United. States responsible in its charter for 
an unlucky demurrer pleaded seven years ago in a suit 
brought by the branch at Lexington against delinquent 
debtors, but because, setting aside all those considera- 
tions, and supposing even the president and directors of 
the parent bank culpable of all the mistakes in pleading 
of the branch at Lexington, this transaction is of ten years’ 
standing. If usury there were, it was the usury, not of 
Nicholas Biddle and the directors of 1832, but of Langdon 
Cheves, and the directors of 1822, The contract was made 
in May of that year. From the endorsement upon the 
note, then made by an illustrious citizen of Kentucky, and 
one of the most distinguished lawyers of the Union; (Mr. 
Clay,) it is clear that there was nothing, in his opinion, in 
the transaction, which could expose it to the charge of 
usury. The subscriber secs nothing in it of that nature 
now. Itwas undoubtedly considered in the same light by 
the then president of the bank, Mr. Cheves, to whose 
opinions, upon other points regarding the administration 
of the affairs of the bank, so much deference is shown in 
the report of the majority of the committees, that the sub- 
scriber thinks he might well have been spared this impu- 
tation of being accessory to a usurious contract of the 
branch at Lexington, and of having permitted it to be con- 
summated without censure or animadversion, 

The next charge upon which the majority of the com- 
mittee have deemed it within their competency to report, 
is that relating to the issuing of the branch drafts or notes. 
Upon this. subject, there was nothing of any moment for 
the investigation of the committee to discover. ‘Their 
existence, the causes jn which they originated, and the 
purposes which they were intended to answer, had all 
been disclosed upon returns already made by the presi- 
dent of the bank to inquiries instituted by this and the 
other House of Congress. They had been issued, not 
hastily, but after deliberate advisement with regard to - 
their legality, sanctioned by the written opinions of three 
of the most eminent counsel, learned in the law, in. the 
United States. All the facts leading to a just estimate of 
their expediency were well known. They were, substi- 
tuted for small notes, signed by the president and cashier 
of the parent bank, of which it was impossible for them 
to supply sufficient numbers for the necessary. oirculatjon 
of the country. The report of the majority of the com- 
mittee states, much in detail, the repeated ‘and earnest ap- 
plications of the president and directors of the bank to 
Congress for an additional authority to the presidents and 


cashiers of the several branches -to sign the notes issued 
that this request 
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was ever denied by Congress after deliberation. In one 
instance, at least, there was a report of a select committee 
of the House of Representatives, in favor of the appoint- 
ment of signers to the notes of the bank; but the spirit 
which, in the halls of legislative power, so often defeats 
by oe that. which it cannot reasonably reject, 
had always succeeded im arresting the action of Congress 
upon this proposal. But the power which was ade- 
quate to withhold the means of furnishing, in this form, 
uniform currency for circulation, could neither supply 
its place, nor suppress the constantly recurring want 
of it, in the intercourse of business between the different 
parts of the country. The solicited power was never de- 
nied, but it was never granted ; and the omission to grant 
it had the effect of denial. The want of circulating cur- 
rency, equivalent to specie, continued with increasing 
pressure upon the people, and especially at the locations 
of the Southern and Western branches of the bank. An 
expedient was at last resorted to, which, without tran- 
scending the limits of the charter, effected the same pur- 
poses which would have been accomplished by notes paya- 
ble at the branches, under the signature of their presidents 
and cashiers, It was, that they should be authorized by 
the directors of the parent bank to draw notes or drafts 
upon the bank, payable only there. That this expedient 
was warranted by law, has been settled by solemn deci- 
sion in the circuit court of the United States. It had pre- 
viously received the sanction of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. An obvious remark upon it is, that its success 
depended upon the extensiveness and universality of the 
credit of the bank. The drafts, though payable only at 
the bank in Philadelphia, circulated as specie in every 
of the country. But for that credit they could not 
have circulated at all, or only as depreciated currency. 
They have answered an exceedingly useful purpose, and 
roved a great public convenience in the transaction of 
usiness, and the circulation of exchanges throughout the 
Union. Under management always prudent and cautious, 
no serious inconvenience would be anticipated from them. 
But it is not to be disguised that they offer facilities and 
temptations for improvident and excessive issues. The 
bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, for 
rechartering the Bank of the United States, proposes to 
„prohibit the issuing of these branch drafts, but to autho- 
rize the presidents and cashiers of the branches to sign 
bills payable at their respective offices only. The want of 
a circulating currency will not be so effectually supplied 
by tbis process, as by that now in use; but it will be more 
invariably safe to the bank itself. It is understood to be 
more acceptable to the president and directors, and the 
subscriber is willing that it should be substituted for the 
practice now established, from which, however, he per- 
ceives not that any serious public injury has yet resulted. 
That it is justifiable under the charter, he has no doubt. 
The next charge adopted by the majority of the com- 
mittee, from the bill of indictment of the chairman, is, 
that the president and directors of the bank bave been 
guilty of the crime of receiving and paying Spanish dol- 
lars, and even our own gold coins, at their intrinsic value, 
which is higher than that conferred upon them by statute. 
The objection is, that these are not technically called 
bullion ; and there seems to be an argument in the report, 
that to give or receive more for foreign coin, or for do- 
mestic coined gold, than their value as established by law, 
is unlawful. This argument, the subscriber believes, has 
the merit of novelty—to him, at least, it is new. So long 
as the proportional value in the market of gold to silver, 
whether bullion or coin, shall be seven or eight per cent. 
higher than the relative value sssigned to them by statute, 
while both shall be legal tenders; so long as Spanish or 
Mexican dollars shall contain more pure silver than the 
coinage of our own mint, so long will the coin of highest 
intrinsic value be bought and sold as commodities, in spite 


of all buman legislation. Nothing is more clearly esta- 
blished by the universal experience of mankind, than the 
impotence of despotism itself to control the value of the 
precious metals. Every attempt to exercise such autho- 
rity bears upon its face the atamp of injustice. Charles 
XII. of Sweden, once transmitted a message to the Senate 
of the kingdom, that he would send to govern them one 
of his boots. The same monarch successively issued eight 
or ten copper counters, each of about the weight of half 
a cent, and decreed that they should pass for Swedish sil- 
ver dollars, His own creditors were compelled to receive 
them ; but to pass them off upon others, at the same rate, 
was beyond his power. With two metallic legal tenders 
of different intrinsic value, the bank, like every other 
corporation or individual, has the option, and always will 
make the option, to pay in the tender of lowest value. 
Their debtors, having the same option, will as universally 
pay the corporation in the same tender of lowest value. 
To forbid the bank from receiving foreign silver or do- 
mestic gold coins at an advance, would be to expel them, 
unless as special deposites, forever from their vaults. To 
forbid the bank from paying them at an advance, would 
be prohibition ever to issue them atal. They are com- 
modities in the market, which will be bought and sold by 
all the brokers and State banks in the Union, whether 
bought and sold by the Bank of the United States or not. 
The participation of that bank in the traffic, far from 
tending to disturb the legal value of the coin, and render 
that portion of the metallic curréncy uncertain and fluctu- 
ating, has a tendency directly the reverse. To prohibit 
the bank from making an allowance of advance upon 
Spanish dollars, would be a prohibition to import specie, 
consisting of that coin, at all. Then, either it would be 


imported, to the same extent, by other institutions and 
individual traders, or there would be a deficiency in the 
supply of specie. 
the value of that kind of specie would be neither more 
nor less than itis; and, in the latter, it would be much 


In the former case, the fluctuation in 


greater. 

The fourth charge reported by the majority of the com- 
mittee, is that of selling “‘ stock obtained from Government 
under special acts of Congress.” 

In ibis, as in many other parts of the report, the sub- 
scriber has had occasion to regret the want of precision 
in the statement of the charge. Here almost every word 
in which the charge is conveyed is remarkable for its 
looseness and indefiniteness of meaning. Who, for ex- 
ample, under the denomination of “stock obtained from 
Government,” would naturally understand the evidences 
of a loan made to the Government by the bank itself? In 
the contract of loan, there must be a debtor and creditor, 
neither of whom can with propriety be said to obtain any 
thing from the other. In the use of ambiguous language, 
there is always danger of ambiguity of conception. In 
this case, if the bank obtained stock from the Govern- 
ment, it was because the Government obtained money 
from the bank. The loans could not have been made. with- 
out special authority by act of Congress, and that authori- 
ty was expressly given, The bank is prohibited from 
purchasing any public debt whatsoever, but it is not pro- 
hibited from selling any certificate of public debt, which 
it may lawfully possess. With regard to the loans to 
which the report of'the majority of the committee refers, 
the stock which represented the moneys borrowed was 
made transferable by the very acts of Congress which 
authorized the loans. The bank received the certificates 
transferable upon their face, and neither that act, nor the 
charter of the bank, nor any other law of the land, pro- 
hibited the bank from selling them. If the object of the 
argument of the majority report upon this charge be to 
urge that, in the new charter which may be granted to 
the bank, a clause should be introduced to. prohibit the 
bank from selling the certificates of the stock of autho- 
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rized loans by the bank to the Government, it is obvious 
that such a clause would be precisely equivalent to a pro 
vision that the bank should never loan to the Government 
at all: for it is clear that Congress conld Jay no other 
competitor with the bank for the loan under the same re- 
striction ; nor could the bank, under such a restriction, 
ever enter into competition with other proposers for the 
Joan not so restricted. Among the great public benefits 
ofa national bank, with a capital proportioned to the ex- 
tent of its operations, the subscriber considers this very 
facility furnished to the Government of contracting loans 
upon moderate terms, as the exigencies of the public in- 
terest may require, holds a conspicuous rank. He believes 
those very loans to which the majority report refers, to be 
signal examples of the benefit of the bank to the nation. 
He is well assured, that if, at the time when those loans 
were contracted, there had been no national bank, the 
loans must have been made upon terms much more bur- 
densome to the borrowers, while the public treasury 
would have lost all the profit of the participation in the 
Joan to the nation as stockholders of one-fifth of the capi- 
tal of the bank. ; 
The fifth and sixth subjects of charges, considered by 


the majority report as amounting to violations of the char- 
ter, comme within the purview of one and the same princi- 
ple. They consist of expenditures made by authority of 
the president and directors of the bank for the purpose 
of improving and of adding value to the real estate, of 
which, in the course of their business, they have become 


lawfully possessed. There are two donations of $1,500 
each to turnpike road companies—some appropriations 
for canal basins—for building of six warehouses, and per- 
haps some other houses, There appears to be in the prin- 
ciple of these charges something of an instinctive aversion 
to internal improvements—a sentiment with which the 
subscriber must disclaim all sympathy whatever. The ma- 
jority report presents the donations to the two turnpike 
road companies as offences highly aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance that the General Government had declined 
making appropriations for similar objects—which declin- 
ing for similar objects becomes, in the very next sentence 
of the report, a direct refusal of the Government to ex- 
pend its revenues on the very same objects, 

But this assertion, in either of its forms, is Hable to 
much controversy, and must be received with much quali- 
fication. It is admitted, in a note to the report, to be 
possible that the improvements were in the neighborhood 
of the real estate of the bank, and upon the ground that 
such donations would increase the value of that real es- 
tate ; and this possibility the majority would have found 
to be positive fact, if they had thought proper to ask for 
an explanation of it before passing censure upon the 
transaction. 

The assertion is- therefore altogether gratuitous, that 
the Government had declined to make appropriations for 
similar objects. The Government has made many and 
very large appropriations for the construction of roads, 
because they would give additional value to the public 
lagds through or near which the road was to pass. It was 
i main argument upon which the first very expensive 
work of internal improvement, the Cumberland road, was 
undertaken. It bas silenced many a stubborn objection, 
satisfied many a timid scruple, subdued many a constitu- 
tional obstacle, So decisive has been its effect, that it 
would be difficult to name a single instance of the refusal 
of Congress to make an appropriation to assist in the con- 
struction of a road, when it has been made apparent to 
Congress that it would raise the value of the public lands. 
If therefore, the proceedings of the bank were to be in- 
fluenced by the example of the Government, they had the 
fall sanction of their authority for their appropriations for 
these turnpike roads. Nor is it just to consider them in 
the light of donations or gratuities, wasteful of the pro- 
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perty of the stockholders. For such expenditures, the 
board of directors at Philadelphia could have no imagina- 
ble motive other than that of promoting the interest-of 
their stockholders, and making their funds more available. 
With regard to the building of houses, the majority report 
quotes the restriction in the charter upon the holding of 
real estate by the bank. The corporation is permitted to 
hold lands, tenements, and hereditaments, bona fide mort- 
gaged to it by way of security, or conveyed to it in satis- 
faction of debts previously contracted in the course of its 
dealings, or purchased at sales upon judgments obtained 
for such debts. It is not alleged that the bank holds one 
acre more of land than is thus allowed by law. But the 
majority report seems to consider the restriction as affect- 
ing not only the quantity of lands which they might hold, 


but the right of improving that which was their own—the 
common proprietary right. If there had been any mani- 
festation of a desire on the part of the corporation to in- 
crease the quantity of their lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments, permanently held, the subscriber would have been 
among the first to censure their design, and the readiest- 
to restrain them from the indulgence of such a desire by 
law. But almost all these lands were held in one place— 
Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio. They had, according to 
the declaration of the president of the bank, come into 
their possession strongly against their own inclinations, 
He stated, and it appears to be perfectly natural, that all 


‘the lands which came into their hands were‘considered by 


them as incumbrances ; that their design was to dispose of 
them as speedily as they possibly could. That for this 
purpose they had erected a small number of houses, to 
make both the land on which they stood, and the adjoin- 
ing lands, more easily and more freely saleable. The 
buildings were also erected, partly by contributions, in 
labor and materials, by debtors to the bank, who had no 
other means of payment. The advantage of all this was 
principally to the stockholders of the bank; and the sub- 
scriber believes that the solicitude for their interests, so 
warmly manifested in the majority report, when denying 
the right of the president and directors to spend their 
money in donations and gratuities, will find no responsive 
voice amongst the stockholders themselves. It was indeed 
the unfortunate condition of those to whom the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the corporation was entrusted, that 
whatever they have done, must be made a subject of cen- 
sure. If they increase their business and their profits hy 
branch drafts upon the bank, it is a heinous offence, be- 
cause Congress had neglected to give a power to sign the 
bank bills to any other officers than the president and 
cashier. If they increase the value of their deal estate, 
by contributing to a turnpike road, it is wasting the pro- 
perty of the stockholders in gratuities and donations. If 
they enlarge their discounts and accommodations, they 
supply temptations to over-trading, and bring the bank to 
the verge of ruin, If they contract their issues, they pro- 
duce unheard of distress in the trading community. Do 
they trade in foreign silver and domestic gold coins, they 
are accessory to the pernicious exportation of the precious 
metals. Do they substitute bills of exchange for silver 
dollars in the exportation to China, who does not see 
that they must send to London the coin which formerly 
went round the Oape of Good Hope? And, besides the 
transaction looks very like respondentia securities. The 
most perfect parallel to the majority report known to the 
subscriber, is the lively lady in “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing:” i 
: “ Who never yet saw man, 
“How wise, bow noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 
`s But she would spell him backward.” : 

Thus, when the administration of Mr. Cheves can be 
exhibited, in favorable contrast with that of the present 
president, it is presented with high and earnest commen- 
dation; but when a charge of usury can be brought to 
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bear upon the bank, upon the credit of a confession im- 
plied in a demurrer, the occasion to stigmatize the bank 
cannot be passed over, though ten long years have 
slumbered over the-sin, and though Langdon Cheves 
himself must-be branded as the usurer. 

The subscriber will no longer tax the time and pa- 
tience of the House by pursuing into their microscopic 
details a series of inculpations and criminations, not one 
of which, in his deliberate opinion, has a shadow of rea- 
sonable foundation. How could he consider otherwise 
than a waste of time a prying scrutiny into the ques- 
tion—who of the stockholders have usually voted at the 
election of the directors? Who were the voters present? 
And who held the proxies of the absent? When it is 
notorious that in this, asin all similar institutions, whose 
stockholders have confidence in their presiding officer, 
the great difficulty is to prevail upon the stockholders to 
attend and vote at the elections at all. How could he 
consider as a grievance to be probed to the quick, and 
reported upon to the House, that whereas the charter 
provides that there shall be twenty-five directors, there 

“are at this very hour only twenty-four, because the 
stockholders at their annual meeting did elect Nicholas 
Biddle one of their directors, and the President of the 
United States did nominate, and, by and with the advice 
of the Senate, did appoint the same Nicholas Biddle one 
of the five directors on the part of the Government. Such 
has for several years been the fact, and the conclusion 
naturally and justly‘te be drawn from it is, that Mr. 
Biddle has enjoyed the unquestioning and entire con- 
fidence, both of the Government and of the individual 
stockholders. The reason of the double election has 
been this: the president of the bank is elected by the 
directors on the first Monday of January, and none but 
a director is eligible to the office of president. The 
nomination of Government directors sometimes lingers 
in the Senate until atter the first Monday of January. 
The stockholders, therefore, elect Mr. Biddle as one of 
their directors, that he may with certainty be re-cligible 
as president. When the nomination of Mr. Biddle, as a 
Government director, has been completed in time to be 
known to the stockholders at their election, they have 
not chosen him; when it has not, he has been appointed 
and elected. And thus there are only twenty-four in- 
stead of twenty-five directors. In all former years, 
however, Mr. Biddle has declined accepting the ap- 
pointment as a Government director, and his. place has 


mingled with that courtesy which arrays even authority 
itself in the ornaments of a meek and quiet spirit—to 
the continual contestation even of facts stated by the 
president of the bank upon oath—to expressions so di- 
vested of all semblance of delicacy.as these, that ‘ the 
bank, as it collects the revenue, knows, or ought to 
know, that it will be called upon by the Government to 
reimburse it.” The subscriber forbears, for he finds it 
difficult to express his sensations without using terms 
obnoxious to the same criticism which he is compelled 
to apply to these. ; 

A large portion of the same report, and that with 
which it closes, consists of an elaborate argumentative 
parallel between the condition of the bank in 1819, 
when it is stated to have been upon the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and its present condition. Without entering 
into the particulars of this disquisition, the subseriber 
will close this his own report with a few general re- 
| marks concerning it. 

And, in the first place, he observes that the bank can- 
| not, with any propriety, be said to have been upon the 
verge of bankruptcy in 1819. It did not suspend specie 
payments for an hour; it had met with heavy losses ; 
| its capital had not been punctually paid in, conformably 
| to its charter. Imprudent and irregular, if not fraud 
ulent, speculations in its stock had been allowed and 
shared by one or more of its diréctors. It had failed 
in the indiscreet attempts to make all its bills payable 
at all its branclies. Had a severe pressure come upon 
it, a short interval might have ensued, during which it 
might have suspended cash payments, and that would 
greany perhaps permanently, have affected its credit, 

ut the bank was never near the verge of bankruptcy. 
The majority report itself states that, in April, 1819, 
when its difficulties were the greatest, its means of 
specie, notes of other banks, and funded debt, amount- 
ed to upwards of ten millions of dollars, while the whole 
demands which could come against it in the same month 
amounted to only about fourteen millions. There is 
nothing like an approach to bankruptcy in this. But 
the pressure on the bank in 1819 did not proceed from 
the errors or imprudences of the corporation itself only. 
There is an ebbing and flowing of the tides of com- 
merce almost, though irregularly, periodical throughout 
the world, and there is a sort of galvanic sympathy in 
the contractions and expansions of the great moneyed 
institutions in both hemispheres. The restoration of 


been supplied. So that, until the present year, the 
board of directors has been full. The effect of his not 
declining the appointment from Government the present 
year is. tht he is removable from office at the pleasure 
of the President of the United States. 

Ten years long has this confidence been enjoyed and 
justified by that distinguished citizen and honorable 
man. No question had ever been insidiously started, 
how many ‘proxies he held. The more he held, the 
more extensive was the confidence of the stockholders 
in-him. No scruple had ever crossed the mind of any 
President of the United States, to deter him from nomi- 
nating him year after year as a Government director. 
Not a voice had ever been raised in the Senate to cause 
their hesitation to confirm his appointment, and so per- 
fectly in harmony with this confidence has been that of 
the public, that not a rumor has ever been raised of a 
prospect, or even of a project, for the election of any 
other person as president in his place. After ten years 
of fair fame thus sustained without an adverse whisper 
being heard, it has been.a source of deep mortification 
to the subscriber to see the character and feelings of 
such a citizen treated by a committee of the House of 
Representatives as if he had been an inmate fresh 
issued from a penitentiary to preside over the Bank of 
the United States. As an exemplification of this fact, 
it might be sufficient to refer to the tone of the majority 
report from beginning to end; to the consciousness’ of 
authoritative power which pervades all its pages, un- 


specie payments by the Bank of England in 1817 and 
1818, undoubtedly produced an immense pressure upon 
the circulation, and, of course, upon the commerce of 
the world. All paper cireulation beyond the amount 
representing the precious metals is fictitious capital, or 
rather it is credit. The question whether the balance 
of moral influence upon the condition of men, arising 
from circulating credit and banking, be a blessing or a 
curse, is a speculation for the closet. Money has long, 
and upon divine authority, been pronounced the “ root 
of all evil,” and paper money shares in its full propor- 
tion the character of its prototype. Power for good, is 
power for evil, even in the hands of Omnipotence. Had 
there been, in 1819, no Bank of the United States#the 
pressure must have been incomparably greater, and the 
ruin far more widely spread, than it was. The opin- 
ions exhibited in this portion of the majority report are 
reproduced in the interrogatories of the member of the 
committee to the president of the bank appended to it. 
The subscriber will barely refer to the answers by the 
president of the bank, which render all farther discus- 
sion of them superfluous. f A 
Butif it were true that the condition of the bank in 
1819 was upon the verge of bankruptcy ;. and if it were 
also trae that the present condition of the bank was of 
exact resemblance to its deplorable state at that time, 
the- discretion, the patriotism, and the humanity of the 
committee could scarcely have sanctioned the disclosure 
of so disastrous a secret to the world. The market price 
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of the bank stock at the time when this inquisition into 
the affairs of the bank was instituted, was atan advance 
of at least twenty-five per cent. upon its nominal value. 
In spite of all the denunciation against it; in spite of 
all the learned arguments, all the arithmetical calcula- 
tions, all the statistical theorems, corollaries, and de- 
monstrations, with which it had been for years assailed 
in and out of Congress, the price current of bank stock, 
the thermometer of public confidence, was still at twen- 
ty-five per cent. advance upon the shares. Tf the ma- 
jority of the committee had really made the discovery. 
that the affairs of this bank were in such a desperate 
state, from the extraordinary pressure upon the money 
market and the depression of trade, considering the 
large stake which the nation holds in the stock of the 
- hank, it would have been but prudent forecast in the 
majority of the committee, and would have manifested 
a tender regard for the public interest, to have reserved 
the exposure of this crisis of terror and dismay until it 
should have exploded or passed away. In such emer- 
gencies, the most formidable of all dangers to banking 
institutions is the speading of a panic among its credi- 
tors. The issues and circulation of the bank paper are 
undoubtedly large, and there has been for some months 
asevere pressure, though not a universal one on the 
money market. The president and directors of the 
bank became aware of this pressure on its first approach, 
and took measures of precaution as early as October 
last to prepare for meeting it, and breaking its force. 
On the 7th of that month a circular was issucd to the 
cashiers of all the branches, noticing the pressure which 
was to be expected, particularly upon the offices at 
Philadelphia and New York; instructing them so to 
shape their business as to furnish them, so far as might 
be practicable, with the means which were likely to be 
required. At that time the Government had given no- 
tice of a payment of six millions of funded debt to be 
paid on the Ist of January then next. But it had gone 
further, and authorized the creditors thus to be paid off 
in January, to claim their payments even at any time 
of the preceding quarter, although the Government had 
in deposite scarcely half the sum required for that an- 
ticipated payment. The bank made no complaint, but 
took its measure of precaution. ‘The same vigilant and 
restrictive policy was pursued through the winter and 
spring, except when modified by the dispensations of 
Providence in the overflowing of the Ohio at Cincin- 
nati and at Louisville. 

At these places the credits of the bank had been very 
large; yet, immediately upon being informed of this 
visitation of calamity, every facility was again extend- 
ed by direction of the president and directors at Phila- 
delphia, to those who had suffered by the floods. Short- 
ly after, the Secretary of the Treasury makes a confi- 
dential intimation of a wish to pay off six millions of 
three per cent. stocks on the Ist of July next. To ease 
the pressure upon the commerce of New York, and to 
save the bank from the necessity of curtailing the dis- 
counts of the merchants’ debts to Government for du- 
ties, the president proceeds to Washington, and, in a 
conference with the Secretary of the Treasury, suggests 
the‘expediency of postponing until the Ist of October 
the payment of the six millions of three per cent. stock. 
The Secretary accedes to the arrangement, the bank 
stipulating to pay the quarter’s interest, in considera- 
tion of having, during the interval, the use of the mo- 
ney; and this adjustment, so advantageous to the Goy- 
ernment, so provident of the interests of the stockhold- 
ers, so beneficent to the debtors, both of the Govern- 
ment and of the bank, and so facilitating to the collec- 
tion of the revenue at a time of considerable commercial 
embarrassment, is seized upon in the majority report, 
is ifthe dearth of reasonable cause of complaint had bred 
a famine, and harped upon, asifit had been the convul- 
sive gasp of the bank in the very agonies of bankruptcy. 

Now all this has led the mind of the subscriber, re- 


flecting upon it with ail the anxious intensity of which 
it is capable, to a directly opposite conclusion. That 
there was overtrading to considerable extent in the 
course of the last two years, he has no doubt. 
issues of bank credit and circulation, unusually large, 
partly furnished the means to this over energy of enter- 
prise, he is not prepared to deny. That, in the earnest 


That the 


and proper anxiety to reinvest in productive funds the 


mass of capital thrown back upon their hands by the 
payment of the seven millions of the Government's 


debt for the stock of the nation in the bank, the presi- 
dent and directors may have for a moment overstepped 
the line where that prudence which includes all the at- 
tributes of the Divinity, might have stopped,is possible. 
The subscriber is far from affirming that they did. If 
they did, he is sure that it was from motives pure as 
rectitude itself, and from infirmities of judgment inci- 
dent to all the labors of man. i 

The president of the bank very forcibly stated to the 
committee the extremely delicate position in which the 
institution stands towards the commercial community 
in this respect. So long as the bank keeps within the - 
line of safe operations upon its own funds, it leaves 
those of commerce to regulate themselves. It neither 
seeks to increase nor diminish them. When, from 
whatever cause, there is among the merchants a ten- 
dency to over-trading, it is not the province of the 
bank, directly, to interpose against it; for that would 
be to exercise an invidious and improper control over 
business with which it has but a remote concern. Its 
general duty is to grant facilities while it has disposa- 
ble funds uninvested. The point at which it vazit to 
stay its hand, is a matter of difficulty to determine, and 
upon which the soundest discretion may come to differ- 
ent results in different men. From the first appearance 
of the impending pressure, the measures of the presi- 
dent and directors of the bank appear to the subscriber 
to have been marked with great judgment, and to have 
been continued and modified, according to the progress 
of events, with equal steadiness of purpose and benevo- 
lence of intention. 

But, whether the corporation issues its circulation 
with liberality, or curtails it with provident caution, it 
equally meets the censure of the majority report. After 
quoting two passages from a report of Mr. Rush, com- 
mending the bank for its prudence in limiting the 
amount of its circulation, it gives two statements, show- 
ing that, between August, 1828, and the Ist of April 
last, the circulation had been augmented to what it calls 
the astonishing increase of upwards of ten millions in 
less than four years. But it omits all notice of two 
facts, which, if duly considered, would have taken off 
all the edge of astonishment. The first is, that, during 
that same interval, the seven millions of stock, held by 
the Government, were repaid. The second, that up-. 
wards of three millions of the public debt, held by the 
bank, were paid off: so that the astonishing increase. 
of circulation is a mere reinvestment of capital, which 
had been returned upon the hands of the bank, and 
only the substitution of one species of productive pro- 
perty for another. And scarcely has the sentence of 
censure been expressed in the report, but it turns and © 
complains, and appeals to the circular addressed to the 
branches, and correspondence with them since October 
last, that the chief object of the bank has been barely 
to sustain itself; and that, since that time, the bank 
has not increased its facilities to the trading community 
in any part of the Union. 

The subscriber believes that nothing can be more de- 
lusive than the parallel drawn in the majority report be- 
tween the state and condition of the bank in 1819 and in’ 
1832; butthat report has subjected itself to one test which 
is already disclosing the true character of its reasoning. 
It has ventured upon the field of prophecy, and the failure 
of its predictions is already brightening into demonstra- 
tion. 
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” In the anticipation that there will be a curtailment of 
discounts for several months to come, the foresight of 
the majority report is probably correct. This, of course, 
must occasionally happen in all banking establishments, 
H is incidental to all the unavoidable fluctuations of trade, 
and is believed to be at this time indispensable, not only 
to the. bank, but to the whole commercial community. 
This operation has, indeed, been quietly proceeding in 
the Bank of the United States ever since the circular of 
“th October, 1831, which the majority report turns to so 
large account for its purposes. It has been in progress, 
while, at the same time, the direction of the bank has 
been reserving and husbanding and prudently applying 
- the means to the commercial portion of our fellow-citizens, 
of meeting and passing through this critical emergency, 
with as little detriment to the public and to individuals as 
possible. This would explain, one would think, very 
satisfactorily, the fact stated in the letter of the president 
of the bank to the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 29th 
of March last, that, in compliance with an intimation from 
the collector at New York, an extension of loans had 
been promptly acceded to, in the preceding month of 
February, to assist the mercantile debtors of the Govern- 
ment in the punctual payment of their bonds; without 
needing an argument such as that of the majority report 
against this plain and direct assertion of a very notorious 
and unquestionable fact. The author of the report finds, 
by reference to the weekly statement of the office at New 
York, from. July, 1831, to April, 1832, no aggregate 
increase of loans; but, on the contrary, a reduction of 
the amount. He finds that the total amount of discounts 
at the New York branch, between the 4th of October, 
` 1881, and the 28th of March, 1832, was actually dimin- 
ished four hundred and sixty-eight thousand four hundred 
and forty-seven dollars and seventeen cents, while, during 
same time, the bonds paid at that port amounted to be- 
tween nine and ten millions of dollars, Can it be ima- 
gined that he discovers in this statement, compared with 
that in the letter from the president of the bank, to which 
he refers, not an unanswerable demonstration of the pru- 
dence as well as of the liberality with which the affairs of 
the bank have, in this respect, been conducted, but an 
occasion of contesting, by unavoidable implication, the 
veracity of the president of the bank? and this in a report 
which, upon an immediately preceding page, charges the 
bank with “ the loss of five millions of its specie.” 

‘On the first perusal of the report, the subscriber was him- 
self greatly at a loss to know what was meant by this “loss 
of five millions of its specie,” of which be was very sure 
that no evidence had been given to the committee ; and it 
was only after a repeated examination of the paragraph in 
comparison with another part of the report, that he found 
this form of expression was only an ingenious mode of ac- 
cusing the bank of a loss of five millions of specie between 
the Ist of September and the Ist of April, because there 
was nearly that amount more of specie in the funds of the 
bank at the former period than the latter. This construc- 
tion, by which payment of debts is converted into loss of 
specie, may serve as a consolation for the disappointment 
arising from the inability to convict the bank of any other 
serious loss since. 1819. 

With regard to the increase of the number of the 
branches, to the precise manner in which the annual elec- 
tion of directors has been conducted, to the alarming mag- 
nitude of the sums recently paid for printing, to the sums 
paid to the solicitors and counsellors, distinct from those 
paid to attorneys, to the number of useful documents not 
referrible to any particular head, and to the many state- 
ments called for, which the business of the bank and the 
shortness of the time allowed for the investigation would 
not admit to be furnished, the subscriber. will pass over all 
these subjects as they are passed over. by the majority of 
the committee, with the expression of his satisfaction that 


the labors of the committee upon them were abridged by 
the march of time, and of his hope that no committee of 
Congress will ever again be called to an investigation upon 
a plan of such interminable outlite, He is convinced, that 
to fill it up according to the comprehensiveness of its con- 
ception, and the multifarious complication of its details, a 
committee appointed at this time, which should sit the year 
round, and he might safely add, night and day, would, at the 
expiration of the charter of the present bank, be left, like 
the present committee, with a multitude of subjects of 
complaint, which they would be “compelled to abandon 
for the want of time.” 

With regard to the numerous matters of vital import- 
ance in the reorganization of the bank, specie payments, 
domestic and foreign exchanges, investments in public 
debt by the bank in 1824 and 1825, and its ability to make 
loans to the Government, the influence of the operations 
of the bank upon trade, on the increase of the paper cir- 
culation of the bank, its agency in diminishing or en- 
larging the circulation of local banks, and the means of 
permanently regulating our general circulation so as to 
prevent its injurious effects upon the trade and currency 
of the country, concerning which the committee, or rather 
one of its members, submitted a number of inquiries to 
the president of the bank; a copy of the answers of the 
president of the bank to these inquiries has already been 
submitted to the House. It is hoped they will be satis- 
factory to the House, and that they will contribute with 
other considerations to the conclusion that the Bank of the 
United States ought, with such modifications as may be 
deemed expedient by the Legislature, to be immediately 
rechartered. 

The subscriber has long entertained the opinion that 
the existence of a national bank is indissolubly connected 
with the continuance of our National Union. ‘The fiscal 
operations of the Government in all its branches, he be- 
lieves, cannot, without the aid of such an institution, be 
conducted, he will not say well, but at all, He doesnot 
say that the present bank of the United States is indis- 
pensable ; and his mind has sometimes hesitated upon the 
question, whether, at the expiration of the present char- 
ter of the bank, the establishment of another, though 
similar institution, might not be more expedient than the 
renewal of the charter. Inclining rather to the latter of: 
these measures before the institution of this inquiry, he has 
been very strongly confirmed in that opinion by the result 
of the investigation in which he has shared. 

The management of the affairs of the corporation dà- 
ring the administration of the present president, not ex- 
empt from human error and infirmity, has yet appeared 
to him marked with all the characters of sound judgment, 
of liberal spirit, of benevolent feeling, and of irreproach- 
able integrity. A large proportion of its officers in subor- 
dinate trust are of the Society of Friends; a class of citi: ` 
zens peculiarly qualified for the performance of duties, and 
the exercise of qualities appropriate to the successful man- 
agement of moneyed establishments—industry, punctu- 
ality, temperance, and a conscientious. discharge of all 
moral obligations. i f 

Tn considering the numerous and important public ser- 
vices, and the large contributions of the present bank 
to the Government and people of the United States, he 
thinks the least return which they are justly authorized to. ` 
expect. from the equity of the nation, is the renewal of 
their charter. The benefits and profits of the bank have 
been enjoyed by the nation far beyond those shared by 
the individual stockholders. Besides the bonus of a mil- 
lion and a balf of dollars paid to the public treasury for 
the charter: besides the saving of the expense. of loan 
‘offices for the payment of the public debt, principal and 
interest ; besides the obligation of transferring the Go- 
vernment. funds to and. from every part of the Union, as . 
the public exigencies require, the nation has, held onë- 
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fifth part of the stock from the commencement of the in- 


stitution to this time, without payment of one dollar to its, 


capital, until the last two years. It has received the divi- 
dends in common with the other stockholders ; has exer- 
cised the exclusive right of appointing one-fifth of the 
directors; has been supplied with loans whenever the oc- 
casions of the Government have needed them, upon terms 
more advantageous to the public than could have been 
secured from any other institution or company of indivi- 
duals: while the bank, by its salutary control, and its uni- 
versally extended credit, has compelled the restoration of 
cash payments, and furnished a currency equivalent, in 
substantial value, to specie, throughout the Union. These 
have been the advantages of the bank to the nation, while 
the individual stockholders have realized, upon their in- 
vested capitals, scarcely more than a yearly interest of six 
per cent., even including the advance of the stock at this 
time in the market. This circumstance has afforded 

roof, nothing short of demonstration, of the rashness and 
folly of all those projects for the establishment of a new 
bank, which have been presented to Congress, with a lure 
of enormous premiums for the grant of a charter. The 
subscriber has no doubt that the destruction of such an 
establishment would be speedy and inevitable, either by 
the absorption of all its profits to pay the premium, or, 
by forcing its direction into a wild and reckless extent of 
business, ruinous to the commerce of the country, not less 
than to the bank itself. 

In considering the expediency of renewing the charter, 
the subscriber discards all considerations of the interests 
or wishes, not only of the president and directors of the 
bauk, but of all the individual stockholders of the corpo- 
ration. In the question between chartering a new cor- 
poration, and rechurtering the old one, if the interests 
of the individual adventurers are to be considered at all, 
like opposite quantities in algebra, they annul each other. 
Tt is the public interest alone that can determine the ques- 
tion, and in that view alone the subscriber would prefer 
the renewal of this institution to the establishment of an- 
other. The present establishment has the advantage of 
long experience, and of a system matured by the acquir- 
ed knowledge of many years, and by the correction of its 
own errors. That knowledge has been purchased at 
no inconsiderable cost, and a set of new undertakers 
would most probably have to pass through a similar no- 
viciate. The result of his examination has been an entire 
conviction that, with a view to the public interest alone, 
the charter of the Bank of the United States ought forth- 
with to be renewed. i 

In the free and unreserved animadversion upon the 
course of proceedings pursued in this investigation by the 
majority of the committee, and upon the consequences to 
which they necessarily led, which he has felt it his duty to 
indulge, he trusts it will not be understood as his intention 

to speak in censure of any individual member of the com- 
mittee. He imputes no injustice of intention to any one, 
even where he sees it most flagrant in the result of mea- 
sures, If, in the examination of the books and proceed- 
ings of the bank, a penetrating and severe scrutiny into 
the official conduct of the president and directors of that 
institution was within the scope of the labors of the com- 
mittec, and he has no doubt it was, he was equally clear 
inthe conviction. that the resolution of the House gave 
them no right, and that the first principle of national jus- 
tice denied them the right, to bring before themselves for 
censure or vindication the persons or the concerns of any 
other individual. The majority of the committee thought 
otherwise. Editors of newspapers, printers, attorneys, 
counsellors, solicitors, brokers, members of Congress, and 
officers of Government, they thought game fairly to be 
hunted down if they had an account in bank, because the 
committee were authorized to examine the books and the 
proceedings of the corporation. They thought this a libe- 
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ral construction of their powers. ` Differing from: them 
in their definition of liberality, he has seen no cause to 
question the liberality of disposition of any one of them, ac- 
cording to their sense of the term. He does all possible 
justice to their intentions, though often and essentially 
dissenting from their reasoning, and from their philology. 
Liberality, in his vocabulary, is a word of very different 
import, and as unintelligible to them, as in theirs it is to 
him. From this remark, he deems it a tribute of candor 
to except the member of the committee who constituted 
the majority, and the generosity of whose nature licensed 
the report made by the chairman of the committee to the- 
House. That same generosity of his nature impelled him, 
when the report was presented, to rise in his place, and 
declare that, in the whole course of his investigation, he 
had seen in the conduct of the president and directors.of 
the bank nothing inconsistent with the purest. honor and 
integrity. Had that same candid and explicit declaration, - 
due, as the subscriber believes, to the most rigorous jus- 
tice, been made by other members who sanctioned the 
majority report, many a painful remark in the paper now 
submitted, perhaps the whole paper itself, would have 
been suppressed. . But to vindicate the honor of injured 
worth, is, in his opinion, among the first of moral obliga-. 
tions ; and, in concluding these observations, he would say 
to every individual of the House, and to every fellow-citr- 
zen of the nation, inquisitive of the cause of any over- 
anxious sensibility to imputations upon the good name of 
other men which they may here find— 
«“ When truth and virtue an affront endures, ` 
The offence is mine, my friend, and should be yours.” 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

May 14, 1882. 

“ I concur fully in all the statements made and princi- 
ples developed in the above report. 

“J. G. WATMOUGH.” 


Message from the President of the United States, return- 
ing the bank bill to the Senate, with his objections. 


To tHe SENATE; 


The bill “ to modify and continue” the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States,” was presented to me on the 4th of July 
instant, Having considered it with that solemn regard to 
the principles of the constitution which the day was calcu- 
lated to inspire, and come to the conclusion that it ought 
not to become a Jaw, I herewith return it to the Senate, 
in which it originated, with my objections. 

A Bank of the United States is, in many respects, 
convenient for the Government, and useful to the people. 
Entertaining this opinion, and deeply impressed with the 
belief that some of the powers and privileges possessed 
by the existing bank are unauthorized by the constitution, 
subversive of the rights of the States, and dangerous to 
the liberties of the people, I felt it my duty, at an early 
period of my administration, to call the attention of Con- 
gress to the practicability of organizing an institution 
combining all its advantages, and obviating these objections. 
I sincerely regret that, in the act before me, I can per- 
ceive none of those modifications of the bank charter 
which are necessary, in my opinion, to make it compatible 
with justice, with sound policy, or with the constitution 
of our country. E f 

The present corporate body, denominated the President, 
Directors, and Company of the Bank of the United States, 
will have existed, at the time this act is intended to take 
effect, twenty years, It enjoys an exclusive privilege of 
banking under the authority of the General Government, 
a monopoly of its favor and support, and, as a necessary 
consequence, almost. a monopoly of the foreign and do- 
mestic exchange, The powers, privileges, and favors 
bestowed upon it in the original charter, by increasing 
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the value of the stock far above its par value, operated 
as a gratuity of many millions to the stockholders. 

An apology may be found for the failure to guard 

against this result, in the consideration that the effect of 
the original act of incorporation could not be certainly 
foreseen at the time of its passage. The act before me 
proposes another gratuity to the holders of the same 
stock, and in many cases to the same men, of at least 
seven-millions more, This donation finds no apology in 
any unéertainty as to the effect of the act, On all hands, 
it is conceded that its passage will increase, at least twen- 
ty or thirty per cent. more, the market price of the stock, 
subject to the payment of the annuity of $200,000 per 
year, secured by the act; thus adding, in a moment, one- 
fourth to its par value. Itis not our own citizens only 
who are to receive the bounty of our Government. More 
than eight millions of the stock of this bank are held by 
foreigners. By this act the American republic proposes 
virtually.to make them a present of some millions of dol- 
Jars. For these gratuities to foreigners, and to some of 
our opulent citizens, the act secures no equivalent what- 
ever, They are the certain gains of the present stock- 
holders, under the operations of this act; after making full 
allowance for the payment of the bonus. 
' Every monopoly, and all exclusive privileges, are grant- 
ed at the expense of the public, which ought to receive a 
fair equivalent. The many millions which this act pro- 
poses to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank, 
must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the 
American people. It is due to them, therefore, if their 
Government sell monopolies and exclusive privileges, that 
they should at least exact for them as much as they are 
worth in open market. The value of the monopoly in 
this case may be correctly ascertained. The twenty-eight 
millions of stock would probably be at an advance of fifty 
per cent, and command, in market, at least forty-two 
millions of dollars, subject to the payment of the present 
loans. The present value of the monopoly, therefore, is 
seventeen millions of dollars, and this the act proposes to 
sell for three millions, payable in fifteen annual instal- 
ments of $200,000 each, . 

It is not conceivable how the present stockholders can 
have any claim to the special favor of the Government. 
The present corporation has enjoyed its monopoly during 
the period stipulated in the original contract. If we must 
have such a corporation, why should not the Government 
sell out the whole stock, and thus secure to the people 
the full market value of the, privileges granted? Why 
should not Congress create and sell the twenty-eight mil- 
lions of stock, incorporating the purchasers with all the 
powers and privileges secured in this act, and putting the 
premium upon the sales into the treasury ? 

But this act does not permit competition in the pur- 
chase of this monopoly. It seems to be predicated on the 
erroneous idea that the present stockholders have a pre- 
scriptive right, not only to the favor, but to the bounty of 
the Government. It appears that more than a fourth part 
of the stock is held by foreigners, and the residue is held 
by a few hundred of our citizens, chiefly of the richest 
class. For their benefit does this act exclude the whole 
American people from the competition in the purchase of 
this monopoly, and dispose of it for many millions less 
than it is worth. ‘This seems the less excusable, because 
some of our citizens, not now stockholders, petitioned that 
the door of. competition might be opened, and offered to 
take a charter on terms much more favorable to the Gov- 
ernment and country.) => 

But this proposition, although made by men whose 


aggregate wealth is believed to be equal toall the private 


stock in the existing bank, has been set aside, and the 
bounty of our Government is proposed ‘to be again be- 
stowed on the few who have been fortunate enough to secure 
the ‘stock, and at this moment wield the power of the 
existing institution, Į cannot perceive the justice or poli- 


cy of this course, If our Government must sell monopo- 
lies, it would seem to be its duty to take nothing Jess 
than their full value; and if gratuities must be made 
once in fifteen or twenty years, let them not be bestowed 
on the subjects of a foreign Government, nor upon a de- 
signated or favored class of men in our own country. It 
is but justice and good policy, as far as the nature of the 
case will admit, to confine our favors to our own fellow- 
citizens, and let each in his turn enjoy an opportunity to 
profit by our bounty. In the bearings of the act before 
me upon these points, I find ample reasons why it should 
not become a law, 2 

It has been urged as an argument in favor of rechar- 
tering the present bank, that calling in its loans will pro- 
duce great embarrassment and distress. The time allow- 
ed to close its concerns is ample; and if it has been well 
managed, its pressure will be light, and heavy only in 
case its management has been bad. If, therefore, it shall 
produce distress, the fault will be its own, and it would 
furnish a reason against renewing a power which has 
been so obviously abused. But will there ever be a time 
when this reason will be less powerful ? To acknowledge 
its force, is to admit that the bank ought to be perpetual, 
and, as a consequence, the present stockholders, and those 
inkeriting their rights as successors, be established a pri- 
vileged order, clothed both with great political power, 
and enjoying immense pecuniary advantages, from their 
connexion with the Government. 

The modifications of the existing charter, proposed by 


this act, are not such, in my view, as make it consistent 
with the rights of the States, or the liberties of the peo- 
ple. The qualification of the right of the bank to hold 
real estate, the limitation of its power to establish bran- 
ches, and the power reserved to Congress to forbid the 
circulation of small notes, are restrictions, comparatively - 
of little value or importance, All the objectionable prin- 
ciples of the existing corporation, and most of its odious 
features, are retained without alleviation. 


The fourth section provides “ that the notes or bills of 


the said corporation, although the same be on the faces 


thereof respectively made payable at one place only, 
shall, nevertheless, be received by the said corporation at 
the bank, or at any of the offices of discount and deposite 
thereof, if tendered in liquidation or payment of any bal- 
ance or balances due to said corporation, or to such office 
of discount and deposite, from any other incorporated 
bank.” 

This provision secures to the State banks a legal privi- 
lege in the Bank of the United States, which is withheld 
from all private citizens, If a State bank in Philadelphia 
owe the Bank of the United States, and have notes issued 
by the St. Louis branch, it can pay the debt with those 
notes; but if a merchant, mechanic, or other private citi- 
zen, be in like circumstances, he cannot, by law, pay his 
debt with those notes, but must sell them-at a discount, 
or send them to St, Louis to be cashed, This boon, con- 
ceded to the State banks, though ‘not unjust in itself, is 
most odious; because it does not measure out equal jus- 
tice to the high and the low, the rich and the poor. ‘To 
the extent of its practical effect, it is a bond of union 
among the banking establishments of the nation, erecting 
them into an interest separate from that of the people; 
and its necessary tendency is to unite the Bank of the 
United States, and the State banks, in any measure which 
may be thought conducive to their common interest. 

‘The ninth section of the act recognizes principles: of 
worse tendency than any provision of the present charter: 

Tt enacts that “the cashier of the bank. shall anpually” 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury the names of all 
stockholders who are not resident citizens of the United 
Statés;~and, on the application of the treasurer of any 
State, shall make: out, and transmit to such treasurer, & 
list of stockholders residing in, or citizens of, such State, 
with the amount owned by each.” : 
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_ Although this provision, taken in connexion with a 
decision of the Supreme Court, surrenders, by its si- 
lence, the right of the States to tax the banking insti- 
tutions created by this corpotation, under the name of 
pranches, throughout the Union, it is evidently intend- 
to be construed as a concession of their right to tax that 
portion of the stock which may be held by their own 
citizens and residents. In this light, if the act becomes 
alaw, it will be understood by the States, who will 
probably proceed to levy a tax equal to that paid upon 
the stock of banks incorporated by themselves. In 
some States that tax is now one per cent, either on 
the capital or on the shares; and that may be assumed 
as the amount which all citizens or resident stockhol- 
ders would be taxed under the operation of this act. 
As it is only the stock held in the States, and not that 
employed within them, which would be subject to tax- 
ation, and as the names of foreign stockholders are not 
to be reported to the treasurers of the States, it is ob- 
vious that the stock held by them will be exempt from 
this burden. Their annual profits will, therefore, be 
increased one per cent. more than the citizen stockhol- 
ders; and as the annual dividends of the bank may be 
safely estimated at seven per cent., the stock will be 
worth ten or fifteen per cent. more to foreigners than 
to citizens of the United States. To appreciate the ef- 
fect which this state of things will produce, we must 
take a brief review of the operations and present con- 
dition of the Bank of the United States. 

By documents submitted to Congress at the present 
session, it appoara that, on the Ist of January, 1832, of 
the 28,000,000 of private stock in the corporation, 
8,405,500 were held by foreigners, mostly of Great Bri- 
tain. The amount of stock held in the nine Western 
States is 140,200 dollars; and in the four Southern 
States is 5,623,100 dollars; and in the Eastern and 
Middle States about 13,522,000 dollars. The profits of 
the bank in 1831, as shown in a statement to Congress, 
were about 3,455,598 dollars: of this there accrued in 
the nine Western States about 1,640,048 dollars; in the 
four Southern States about 352,507 dollars; and in the 
Middle and Eastern States about 1,463,041 dollars. As 
little stock is held in the West, it is obvious that the 
debt of the pcople in that section to the bank is princi- 
pally a debt to the Eastern and foreign stockholders ; 
that the interest they pay upon it is carried into the 
Eastern States and into Europe; and that itis a bur- 
den upon their industry, and a drain of their currency, 
which no country can bear without inconvenience and 
occasional distress. To meet this burden, and equal- 
ize the exchange operations of the bank, the amount 
of specie drawn from those States, through its branches, 
within the last two years, as shown by its official re- 
port, was about 6,000,000 dollars. More than half a 
million of this amount does not stop in the Eastern 
States, but passes on to Europe, to pay the dividends 
to the foreign stockholders. In the principle of taxa- 
tion recognised by this act, the Western States had no 
adequate compensation for this perpetual burden on 

their industry, and drain upon their currency. The 
branch bank at Mobile made, last year, 95,140 dollars, 
yet, under the provisions of this act, the State of Ala- 
bama can raise no revenue from these profitable opera- 
tions, because not a share of the stock is held by any 
of her citizens. Mississippi and Missouri are in the 
same condition in relation to the branches at Natchez 
and St. Louis, and such, in a greater or less degree, is 
the condition of every Western State. The tendency 
of the plan of taxation which this act proposes, will be 
to place the whole United States in the same relation 
to foreign countries which the Western States bear to 
the Eastern. When, by a tax on resident stockholders, 


the stock of this bank is made worth ten or fifteen per 
cent. more to foreigners than to residents, most of it 


will inevitably leave the country. 


Thus will this provision in its practical effect, deprive 


with danger. 
five are chosen by the Government, and twenty by the 
citizen stockholders. 
the foreign stockholders are excluded by the charter. 
In, proportion, therefore, as the stock is transferred to 
foreign holders, the extent of suffrage in the choice of 
directors is curtailed. Already is almost a third of the 
stock in foreign hands, and not represented in elections. 
It is constantly passing out of the country, and this act 
will accelerate its departure. ‘The entire control of the 
institution would necessarily fall into the hands ofa few 
citizen stockholders, and the ease with which the ob- 
ject would be accomplished, would be a temptation to 


prevent a renewal of its privileges, it cannot 


that country, what would be our condition? 


the Eastern as well as the Southern and Western States 
of the means of raising a revenue from the extension 
of business, and the great profits of this institution. Ht 
will make the American people debtors to aliens in near- 
ly the whole amount due to this bank, and send across 
the Atlantic from two to. five millions of. specie every 
year, to pay the bank dividends. 


In another of its bearings this provision is fraught 
Of the twenty-five directors of this bank, 


From all voice in these elections 


designing men to secure that control in their own hands, 


by monopolizing the remaining stock. There is dan- 


ger that a president and directors would then be able 
to elect themselves from year to year, and, without re- 
sponsibility or control, manage the whole concerns of 
the bank during the existence of the charter. It is easy 
to conceive that great evils to our country and its in- 
stitutions might flow from such a concentration of 
power r the hands of a few men irresponsible to the 
people, 

Is there no danger to our liberty and independence in 


a bank that, inits nature, has so little to bind it to our 
country? 
most of the State banks exist by its forbearance. 
Should its influence become concentred, as it may under 
the operation of such an act as this in the hands of a 
self elected directory, whose interests are identified with 
those of the foreign stockholder, will there not be cause 
to tremble for the purity of our elections in peace, and 
for the independence of our country in war? 
power would be great whenever they might choose 


The president of the bank has told us that 


Their 


to exert it; but, if this monopoly were regularly re- 
newed every fifteen or twenty years, on terms pro- 


posed by themselves, they might seldom in peace put 
forth their strength to influence elections or control the 


affairs of the nation. But if any private citizen or pub- 
lic functionary should interpose to curtail its powers, or 
e doubt- 
ed that he would be made to feel its influence. 

Should the stock of the bank principally pass into 
the hands of the subjects of a foreign country, and we 
should unfortunately become involved in a war with 
Of the 
course which would be pursued by a bank almost whol- 
ly owned by the subjects of a foreign Power, and man- 
aged by those whose interests, if not affections would 
run in the same direction, there can be no doubt. All 
its operations within would be in aid of the hostile fleets 
and armies without: controlling our currency, receiv- 
ing our public moneys, and holding thousands of our 
citizens in dependence, it would be more formidable 
and dangerous than the naval and military power of | 
the enemy. 

If we must have a bank with private stockholders, 
every consideration of sound policy, and every impulse 
of American feeling, admonishes that it should be purely 
American. Its stockholders should be composed exclu- 
sively of our own citizens; who at least ought to be friend- 
ly to our Government, and willing to support itin times of 
difficulty and danger. So abundant is domestic capital, 
that competition in subscribing for the stock of local 
banks has recentlyled almosttoriots. Toa bank exclu- 
sively of American stockholders, possessing the powers 
and privileges granted by this act, subscriptions for two 
hundred millions of dollars could be readily obtained, In- 


. mitted, ought to weigh in favor of the act before me. 


z 


‘derstood by others. It is as much the duty of the House 
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stead of sending abroad the stock of the bank, in which 
the Government must deposite its funds, and on which it 
must rely to sustain its credit in times of emergency, it 
would rather seem to be expedient to prohibit its sale to 


aliens, under penalty of absolute forfeiture. 

It is maintained by the advosates of the bank, that its 
constitutionality, in all its features, ought to be consi- 
dered as settled by precedent, and by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. To this conclusion I cannot assent, 
Mere precedent is a dangerous source of authority, and 
should not be regarded as deciding questions of constitu- 
tional power, except where the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple and the States can be considered as well settled. So 
far from this being the case on this subject, an argument 
against the bank might be based on precedent. . One 
Congress, in 1791, decided in favor of a’ bank ; another, in 
1811, decided against it. One Congress, in 1815, decided 
against a bank; another, in 1816, decided in its favor. 
Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the precedents 
drawn from that source were equal. If we resort to the 
States, the expressions of legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive opinions against the bank have been, probably, to 
those in its favor, as four to one. There is nothing in 
precedent, therefore, which, if its authority were ad- 


If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole 
ground of this act, it ought not to control the co-ordinate 
authorities of this Government. The Congress, the Ex- 
ecutive, and the court, must each for itself be guided by 
its own opinion ‘of the constitution. Each public officer 
who takes an oath to support the constitution, swears that 
he will support it as he understands it, and: not as it is un- 


of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President, 
to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolu- 
tion which may be presented to them for passage or ap- 
proval, as it is of the supreme judges, when it may be 
brought before them for judicial decision. The opinion 
of the judges has no more authority over Congress than 
the opinion of Congress has over the judges; and on that 
point the President is independent of both, The autho- 
rity of the Supreme Court must not, therefore, be permit- 
ted to control the Congress or the Executive, when acting 
in their legislative capacities, but to have only such influ- 
ence as the foree of their reasoning may deserve. 

But, in the case relied upon, the Supreme Court have 
not decided that all the features of this corporation are 
compatible with the constitution. It is true that the court 
have said that the law incorporating the bank is a con- 
stitutional exercise of power by Congress. But taking 
‘into view the whole opinion of the court, and the reason- 
ing by which they have come to that conclusion, I under- 
stand them to have decided that, inasmuch as a bank is an 
appropriate means for carrying into effect the enume- 
rated powers of the General Government, therefore the 
law incorporating it is in accordance with that provision 
of the constitution which declares that Congress shall have 
power “to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying those powers into execution.” Hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that the word “necessary,” in 
the constitution, means “needful,” “requisite,” “essen- 
tial,” “conducive to,” and that “a bank” is a convenient, 
a useful, and essential instrument in the prosecution of 
the Government's’ “fiscal operations,” they conclude 
that to “use one must be within the discretion of Con- 
gress ;” and that “the act to incorporate the Bank of the 
United States, is a law made in pursuance of the constitu- 
tion.” “But,” say they, “where the law is not prohi- 
bited, and is really calculated to effect any of the objects 
entrusted to the Government, to undertake here to inquire 
into the degree of its necessity, would be to pass the line 
which ‘circumascribes the judicial department, and to tread 
on legislative ground.” .. - foe W ; 


The principle, „here affirmed, is, that the “degree of 
its necessity,” involving all the details of a banking insti- 
tution, is a question exclusively for legislative considera- 
tion. A bank is constitutional; but it is the province of 
the Legislature, to determme whether this or that particu- 
lar power, privilege, or exemption, is “necessary and 
proper” to enable the bank to discharge its duties to the 
Government ; and from their decision there is no appeal 
to the courts of justice. Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court, therefore, it is the exclusive province of Gengress 
and the President to decide whether the particular fea- 
tures of this act are “necessary and proper,” in order to 
enable the bank to perform, conveniently and efficiently, 
the public duties assigned to it as a fiscal agent, and there- 
fore constitutional, or unnecessary and improper, and 
therefore unconstitutional. 

Without commenting on the general principle affirmed 
by the Supreme Court, let us examine the details of this act 
in accordance with the rule of Jegislative action which 
they have laid down. It will be found that many of the 
powers and privileges conferred on it cannot be supposed 
necessary for the purpose for which it is proposed to be 
created, and are not, therefore, means necessary to attain 
the end in view, and conséquently not justified by the 
constitution. 

The original act of incorporation, section 21, enacts, 
“that no other bank shall be established by any future 
law of the United States, during the continuance of the 


corporation hereby created, for which the faith of the 
United States is hereby pledged : Provided, Congress may 
renew existing charters for banks within the District 
of Columbia, not increasing the capital thereof, and may 
also establish any other bank or banks in said District, with 
capitals not exceeding, in the whole, six millions of dol- 
lars, if they shall deem it expedient.” This provision is 
continued in force by the act before me, fifteen years from 
the 3d of March, 1836. 


Tf Congress possesses the power to establish one bank, 


they had power to establish more than one, if; in their 
opinion, two or more banks had been “necessary” to fa- 


cilitate the execution of the powers delegated to them by 
the constitution. If they possessed the powers to establish 
a second bank, it was a power derived from the constitn- 
tion, to be exercised from time to time, and at any time 
when the interests of the country, or the emergencies of 
the Government might make it expedient. It was pos- 
sessed by one Congress as well as another, and by all 
Congresses alike, and alike at every session. But the 
Congress of 1816 have taken it away from their successors 
for twenty years, and the Congress of 1832 proposes to 
abolish it for fifteen years more. It cannot be “ne- 
cessary” or “ proper” for Congress to barter away, or di- 
vest themselves of any of the poen vested in them by 
the constitution, to be exercised for the public good. It 
is not “necessary ” to the efficiency of the bank, nor is it 
“ proper” in relation to themselves and their successors. 
They may properly use the discretion vested in them, but 
they may not limit the discretion of their successors. 
This restriction on themselves, and grant of a monopoly 
to the bank, is therefore unconstitutional. 

In another point of view, this provision is a palpable 
attempt to amend the constitution by an act of legislation. 
The constitution declares that “the Congress shall have. 
power” to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases what- 
soever, over the District of Columbia. . Its constitutional 

wer, therefore, to establish banks in the District of- 
Columbia, and increase their capital at will, -is unlimited 
and uncontrollable by any other power. than that whieh 
gave authority to the constitution. Yet this act declares 
that Congress shall not increase the capital of existing 
banks, nor create other banks, with capitals: exceeding In 
the whole six millions of dollars: The constitution. de- 


clares that Congress shall have. power to exercise jexclu- 


` monopolies. 
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sive legislation over this District, “in all cases what- 
goever,” and this act declares they shall not. Which is 
the supreme’ law of the land? This provision cannot 
be “necessary” or “proper” or.“ constitutional,” un- 
less the absurdity be admitted, that whenever it be 
“necessary and proper” in the opinion of Congress, 
they have a right to barter away one portion: of the 
owers vested in them by the constitution as a means 
of executing the rest. . 

On two subjects only does the constitution recognize 
in Congress the power to grant exclusive privileges on 
It declares that “Congress shall have 
power to promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and in- 
yentors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries? Out of this express delegation of 
power, have grown our laws of patents and copyrights. 
‘Ag the constitution expressly delegates to Congress the 
power to grant exclusive privileges in these cases, as 
the means of executing the substantive power “to pro- 
mote the progress of science and useful arts,” it is con- 
sistent with the fair rules of construction to conclude 
that such a power was not intended to þe granted as a 
means of accomplishing any other end. On every other 
subject which comes within the scope of congressional 
power, there is an ever-living discretion in the use of 
proper means, which cannot be restricted or abolished 
without an amendment of the constitution. Every act 
of Congress, therefore, which attempts, by grants of 
monopolies, or sale of exclusive privileges for a limited 
time, or a time without limit, to restrict or extinguish 
its own discretion in the choice of means to execute 
its delegated powers, is equivalent to a legislative 
amondment of the constitution, and palpably uncon- 
stitntional. 

This act authorizes and encourages transfers of its 
stock to foreigners, and grants them an exemption from 
‘all State and national taxation. So far from being “ ne- 
eessary and proper”? that the bank should possess this 
power, to make it a safe and efficient agent of the Gov- 
ernment in its fiscal operations, it is calculated to con- 
vert the Bank of the United States into a foreign bank, 
to impoverish our people in time of peace, to dissemi- 


nate a foreign influence through every section of the |g 


republic, and in war to endanger our independence. 
“The several States reserved the power, at the forma- 
tion of the constitution, to regulate and control titles and 
transfers of real property; and most, if not all of them, 
have laws disqualifying aliens from acquiring or hold- 
ing lands within their limits. But this act, in disregard 
of the undoubted right of the States to prescribe such 
disqualifications, gives to aliens, stockholders in this 
bank, an interest and title, as members of the corpora- 
tion, to all the real property it may acquire within any 
of the States of this Union. This privilege granted to 
aliens is not “necessary ” to enable the bank to perform 
its public duties, nor in any sense “proper,” because it 
is vitally subversive of the rights of the States. 

The Government of the United States have no con- 
stitutional power to purchase lands within the States, 
except “for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dockyards, and other needful buildings,” and even for 
these objects only “ by the consent of the Legislature 
of the State in which the same shall be.” By making 
themselves stockholders in the bank, and granting to 
the corporation the power to purchase lands for other 
purposes, they assume a power not granted in the con- 
stitution, and grant to others what they do not them- 
selves possess. It is not necessary to the receiving, 
safe-keeping, or transmission of the funds of Govern- 
ment, that the bank should possess this power, and it 
is not proper that Congress should enlarge the powers 
delegated to them in the constitution. i 

The old Bank of the United States possessed a eapi- 
tal of only eleven millions of dollars, which was found 
fally suficient to enable it, with despatch and safety, 


to perform all the functions required of it by the Gov 
ernment. 
millions of dollars, at least twenty-four more than ex- 
perience has proved to be necessary to enable a bank 
to perform its public functions. 
existed during the period of the old bank, and on the es- ` 
tablishment of the new, has been nearly paid off, and 
our revenue will soon be reduced. This increase of cap- 
ital is, therefore, not for public, but for private purposes. 


The capital of the present bank is thirty-five 


The public debt, which 


The Government is the only “ proper’’ judge where ` 


its agents should reside and keep. their offices, because 
it best knows where their presence will be “necessary.” 
It cannot, therefore, be “necessary” or “ proper ? to 


authorize the bank-to locate branches where it pleases, 
to perform the public service, without consulting the 
Government, and contrary to its will. 
laid down by the Supreme Court concedes that 
cannot establish a bank for the purposes of private 
speculation and gain, but only as a mears of executing 
the delegated powers of the General Government. 
the same principle, a branch bank cannot constitution- 
ally be established for other than public purposes. 
power which this act gives to establish two branches in 
any State, without the injunction or request of the Gov- 


The prineip’p 
ongress 


By 
The 


ernment, and for other than public purposes, is not “ ne- 
cessary ” to the due execution of the powers delegated 


to Congress. 


The bonus which is exacted from the bank, is a con- 


fession, upon the face of the act, that the powers’ grant- 
ed by it are greater than are “ necessary ” to its char-- 
acter as a fiscal agent. 
its officers and agents 


The Government does not tax 
for the privileges of serving it. 


The bonus of a million and a half, required by. the 
original charter, and that of three millions proposed by 
this act, are not exacted for the privilege of giving 
“the necessary facilities 
fands from place to place, within the United States or 
the territories thereof, and for distributing the same in 
payment of the public creditors, without charging com- 


for transferring the public 


mission, or claiming allowance on account of the differ- 
ence of exchange,” as required by the act of incorpora- 
tion, but for something more beneficial to the stock- 
holders. ‘Che original act declares that it (the bonus) is 
ranted “in consideration of the exclusive privileges 
and benefits conferred by this act upon the said bank;”’ 
and the act before me declares it to be “in consider- 
ation of the exclusive benefits and privileges continued 
by this act to the said corporation for fifteen years as 
aforesaid.” It is, therefore, for “ exclusive privileges 
and benefits,” conferred for their own use and emolu- 
ment, and not for the advantage of the Government, 
that a bonus is exacted. These surplus powers, for 
which the bank is required to pay, cannot be ‘ neces- 
sary” to make it the fiscal agent of the treasury. If 
they were, the exaction of a bonus for them would not 
be “proper.” 

It is maintained by some that the bank is a means of 
executing the constitutional power “ to coin money, and 
regulate the valuc thereof.” Congress have established 
a mint to coin money, and passed laws to regulate the 
value thereof. ‘The money so coined, with its value so 
regulated, and such foreign coins as Congress. may 
adopt, are the only currency known to the constitution. 
But if they have other power to regulate the currency, 
it was conferred to be exercised by themselves, and not 
to be transferred to a corporation. If the pank be es- 
tablished for that purpose, with a charter unalterable 
without its consent, Congress have parted with their 
power for a term of years, during which the constitution 
is a dead letter. Itis neither necessary nor proper to 
transfer its legislative power to such a bank, and there- 
fore unconstitutional. i r 

By its silence, considered in connection with the deci- 
sion ọf the Supreme Court, in the case of McCulloch 
against the State of Maryland, this act takes from the 
States the power to tax a portion of the banking business 
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carried on within their limits, in subversion of one of the 
strongest barriers which secnred them against federal en- 
Banking, like farming, manufacturing, or 
any other occupation or profession, is a business, the right 


croachments, 


to. follow which is not originally derived from the laws. 


` Every citizen, and every company of citizens, in all our 
States, possessed the right until the State Legislatures 
deemed it good policy to prohibit private banking by 
law. If the prohibitory State laws were now repealed, 


every citizen would again possess the right. The State 
banks are a qualified restoration of the right which has 
been taken away by the laws against banking, guarded 


by such provisions and limitations as, in the opinion of 


the State Legislatures, the public interest requires. These 
corporations, uñless there be an exemption in their char- 
ter, are, like private bankers and banking companies, 
subject to State taxation. The manner in which these 
taxes shall be laid, depends wholly on legislative discre- 
tion, It may be upon the bank, upon the stock, upon the 
profits, or in any other mode which the sovereign power 
shall will, 

Upon the formation of the constitution, the States 
guarded their taxing power with peculiar jealousy. They 
surrendered it only as it regards imports and exports, In 
relation to every other object within their jurisdiction, 
whether persons, property, busivess, or professions, it was 
secured in as ample a manner as it was before possessed. 
All persons, though United States’ officers, are liable to 
a poll tax by the States within which they reside; the 
lands of the United States are liable to the usual land tax, 
except in the new States, from whom agreements that 
they will not tax unsold lands, are exacted when they are 
admitted into the Union: horses, wagons, any beasts, or 
vehicles, tools, or property, belonging to private citizens, 
though employed in the service of the United States, are 
subject to State taxation. Every private business, whether 
carried on by an officer of the General Government, or 
not, whether it be mixed with public concerns or not, even 
if it be carried on by the Government of the United States 
itself, separately or in partnership, falls within the. scope 
of the taxing power of the State. Nothing comes more 
fully within it than banks and the business of banking, by 
whomsoever instituted aud carried on. Over this whole 
subject matter, it is just as absolute, unlimited, and un- 
controllable, as if the constitution had never been adopted, 
because in the formation of that instrument it was reserv- 
ed without qualification, 

The principle is conceded, that the States cannot right- 
fully tax the operations of the General Government. 
They cannot tax the money of the Government deposited 
in the State banks, nor the agency of those banks in re- 
mitting it; but will any man maintain that their mere 
selection to perform this public service for the General 
Government, would exempt the State banks and their 
ordinary business from State taxation? Had the United 
States, instead of establishing a bank at Philadelphia, em- 
ployed a private banker to keep and transmit their funds, 
would it have deprived Pennsylvania of the right to tax 
his bank and his usual banking operations? It will not be 
pretended, Upon what principle, then, are the banking 
establishments of the Bank of the United States, and 
their usual banking operations, to be exempted from taxa- 


tion? tis not their public agency, or their deposites of 


the Government, which the States claim a right to tax, 
but their banks and their banking powers, instituted and 
exercised within State jurisdiction for their private emolu- 


ment—those powers and privileges for which they pay a 


bonus, and which the States tax in their own banks, The 
exercise of these powers within a State, no matter by 
whom or under what authority, whether by private citi- 
zens in their original right, by.corporate bodies created by 
the States, by foreigners, or the agents of foreign Govern- 
ments located within their limits, forms a legitimate ob- 
ject of State taxation. From this, and like sources, from 


the persons, property, and business, that are found re- 
siding, located, or carried on, under their jurisdiction, 
must the States, since the surrender of their right to raise 
a revenue from imports and exports, draw all the money 
necessary for the support of their Governments, and the 
maintenance of their independence, There is no more ap- 
propriate subject of taxation than banks, banking, and 
bank stoeks, and none to which the States ought more 
pertinaciously to cling. 

Tt cannot be necessary to the character of the bank, as 
a fiscal agent of the Government, that its private busi- 
ness should be exempted from the taxation to which all 
the State banks are liable. Nor can I conceive it “ pro- 
per” that the substantive and most essential powers re- 
served by the States shall be thus attacked and annihila- 
ted as a means of executing the powers delegated to the 
General Government. It may be safely assumed that 
none of those sages who had an agency in forming or 
adopting our constitution, ever imagined that any portion 
of the taxing power of the States, not prohibited to them, 
nor delegated to Congress, was to be swept away and 
annihilated as a means of executing certain powers dele- 
gated to Congress. 

Tf our power over means is so absolute, that the Su- 
preme Court will not call in question the constitutionality 
of an act of Congress, the subject of which “is not prohibi- 
ted, and is really calculated to effect any of the objects en- 
trusted to the Government,” although, as in the case be- 
fore me, it takes away powers expressly granted to Con- 
gress, and rights scrupulously reserved to the States, it be- 
comes us to proceed in our legislation with the utmost 
caution. Though not directly, our own powers, and the 
rights of the States, may be indirectly legislated away in 
the use of means to execute substantive powers. We may 
not enact that Congress shall not have the power of exclu- 
sive legislation over the District of Columbia, but we may 
pledge the faith of the United States, that, as a means of - 
executing other powers, it shall not be exercised for twen- 
ty years, or forever. We may not pass an act prohibiting 
the States to tax the banking business carried on within 
their limits, but we may, as a means of executing our pow- 
ers over ‘other objects, place that business in the hands of 
our agents, and then declare it exempt from State taxa- 
tion in their hands, Thus may our own powers and the 
rights of the States, which we cannot directly curtail or 
invade, be frittered away and extinguished in the use of 
means employed by us to execute other powers. Thata 
Bank of the United States, competent to all duties which 
may be required by the Government, might be so organ- 
ized as not to infringe on our own delegated powers, or the 
reserved rights of the States, I do not entertain a doubt. 
Had the Executive been called upon to furnish the pro- 
ject of such an institution, the duty would have been 
cheerfully performed. In the absence of such a call, it is 
obviously proper that he should confine himself to point- 
ing out those prominent features in the Ret presented, 
which, in his opinion, make it incompatible with the con- 
stitution and sound policy. A general discussion will now 
take place, eliciting new light, and settling important 
principles; and a new Congress, elected in the midst of 
such discusion, and furnisbing an equal representation of 
the people according to the last census, will bear to the 
capitol the verdict of public opinien, and, I doubt not, 
bring this important question to a satisfactory result. 

Under such circumstances, the bank comes forward 
and asks for the renewal of its charter for a term of fifteen 
years, upon conditions which not only operate as a gra- 
tuity to the stockholders of many millions of dollars, but 
will sanction abuses and legalize any encroachments. 

Suspicions are entertained, and charges are made, of 
gross abuses of violation of its charter. An investigation 
unwillingly conceded, and so restricted in time as neces- 
sarily to make it incomplete and unsatisfactory, discloses 
enough to excite suspicion and alarm. In the practices of 
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the'principal bank, partially unveiled in the absence of 
important witnesses, and in numerous charges confiden- 
tially made, and as yet wholly uninvestigated, there was 
enough to induce a majority of the Committee of Investi- 

tion, a committee which was selected from the most able 
and honorable members of the House of Representatives, 
to recommend a suspension of further action upon the bill, 
and-a prosecution of the inquiry. As the charter had yet 
four years to run, and as a renewal now was not necessa- 
ry to the successful prosecution of its business, it was to 
have been expected that the bank itself, conscious of its 
purity, and proud of its character, would have withdrawn 
its application for the present, and demanded the severest 
scrutiny into all its transactions In their declining to do 
so, there seems to be an additional reason why the func- 
tionaries of the Government should proceed with less 
haste, and more caution in the renewal of their monopoly. 

The bank is professedly established fas an agent of the 
executive branches of the Government, and its constitu- 
tionality is maintained on that ground. Neither upon the 
propriety of present action, nor upon the provisions of this 
act, was the Executive consulted. It has had no oppor- 
tunity to say that it neither needs nor wants an agent 
dothed with such powers, and favored by such exemp- 
tions. There is nothing in its legitimate functions which 
makes it necessary or proper. Whatever interest or influ- 
ence, whether public or private, has given birth to this 
act, it cannot be found either in the wishes or necessities 
of the Executive Department, by which present action is 
deemed premature, and the powers conferred upon its 
agent not only unnecessary, but dangerous to the Gov- 
ernment and country. ` 

It is to be regretted that the rich, and powerful, too, 
often bend the actsof Government to their selfish pur- 
poses. Distinctions in society will always exist under ev- 
ery jut Government. Equality of talents, of education, 
or of wealth, cannot be produced by human institutions. 
Tn the fuli enjoyment of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits 
of superior industry, economy, and virtue, every man is 
equally entitled to protection by law. But when the laws 
undertake to add to these natural and just advantages ar- 
tificial distinctions—to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive 
privileges—to make the rich richer, and the potent more 
powerful—the humble members of society, the farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor 
the means of securing like favors to themselves, have a 
right to complain of the injustice of their Government.— 
There are no necessary evils in Government. Its evils 
exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal 
protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors 
alike on the high and the low, the rich and the poor, it 
would be an unqualified blessing. In the act before me 
there seems to be a wide and unnecessary departure from 
these just principles, ` 

Nor is our Government to be maintained, or our Union 
preserved, by hivasions of the rights and powers of the 
several States. In thus attempting to make our General 
Government strong, we make it weak. Its true strength 
consists in leaving individuals and States, as much as pos- 
sible, to themselves; in making itself felt, not in its power, 
but in its beneficenee—not in its control, but in its protec- 
tion—not in binding the States more closely to the cen- 
nis but leaving each to move, unobstructed in its proper 
orbit, ; 

Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the diffi- 
culties our Government now encounters, and most of the 
dangers which impend over our Union, have sprang from 
an abandonment of the legitimate objects of Government 
by four national legislation, and the adoption of such 
principles as are embodied in this act. Many of our rich 
men have not been content with equal protection and equal 
benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by act 
of Congress. By attempting to gratify their desires we 


have, in the results of our legislation, arrayed section 
against section, interest against interest, and man against 
man, in a fearful commotion, which threatens to shake the 
foundations of our Union. It is time to pause in our ca- 
reer, to review our principles, and, if possible, revive that 
devoted spirit of patriotism and spirit of compromise 
which distinguished the sages of the Revolution and the 
fathers of our Union. If we cannot, at once, in justice to 
interests vested under improvident legislation, make our 
Government what it ought to be, we can, at least, take a 
stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive 
privileges, against any prostitution of our Government to the 
advancement of the few at the expense. of the many, and 
in favor of compromise and gradual reform in code of laws 
and system of political ceconomy. - f . 

I have now done'my duty tomy country. If sustained 
by my fellow-citizens, I shall be grateful and happy; if 
not, I shall find in the motives which impel me ample 
grounds for contentment and peace. In the difficulties 
which surround us, and the dangers which threaten our 
institutions, there is cause for neither dismay nor alarm. 
For relief aud deliverance let us firmly rely on that kind 
Providence which, Iam sure, watches with peculiar care 
over the destinies of our republic, and on the intelligence 
and wisdom of our countrymen. Through his abundant 
goodness and their patriotic devotion, our liberty and Union 
will be preserved. 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
Wasuincron, July 10, 1832. 


REPORT ON MANUFACTURES. 
House or Representatives, May 23. 


Mr. Apams, from the Committee on Manufactures, submit- 
‘ ted the following report. 


The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was referred 
so much of the President’s message as relates to manu- 
factures, and to a modification of the tariff, have attended 
to that subject with all the solicitude which a sense of its 
pre-eminent importance to the welfare and prosperity of 
the Union was calculated to inspire, and with a deep 
anxiety, that, in presenting to the House a system of fiscal 
policy for this confederated nation, adapted to the new 
and unexampled position in which it will be placed by the 
approaching extinction of the national debt, they may ad- 
equately respond to the confidence reposed in them by 
the reference. 

In turning their attention to the views disclosed in that 
part of the Executive message referred to them, the com- 
mittee perceived the declaration of a purpose, and the 
assertion of a principle, the first of which met their cor- 
dial approbation, and the second their entire concurrence. 
The purpose declared was that of applying all the means 
at the disposal of the Government to the entire extinction 
of the national debt, within the constitutional term of the 
present administration ; and, connected with this purpose, 
as well as with other weighty considerations, the principle 
assumed was the expediency and necessity of making all 
material reductions in the import duties prospective, and 
to take effect only from and after ihe extinction of the 
public debt. : 

With the purpose and with the principle the committee 
fully concurred. The extinction of the debt within the 
term of the present administration would also be within 
the contemporaneous limitation of the term.of the present 
Congress, and probably of the political life of a portion 
of the members of the House of Representatives. To the 
Congress of the United States, and in a particular manner 
to the representatives of the people in this House, the 
period of the total emancipation of the nation from’ the 
thraldom of a public debt will be a moment of intense 
interest, and of heartfelt mutual gratulation. To have 
co-operated in the accomplishment of this event, is a 
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laudable object of ambition. To have witnessed and con- 
tributed to its accomplishment during his own term of 
service, is a legacy of honor and integrity, which any 
public servant may be desirous of leaving for the memory 
of his children, and the gratitude of posterity, As a 
monument of good faith, of active industry, and strenuous 
exertion for the fulfilment of public engagements, it is 
an example of morality, well worthy of that community, 
which was also the first among the nations of the earth to 
lay the foundation of her‘Government upon the basis of 
freedom and the unalienable rights of human kind. 

The consummation of this purpose was indeed one of 
the great objects for which the constitution of the United 
States received its present organization. The public 
debt had originated in and by the war of our national 
independence ; but so feeble and inefficient was the con- 
federation first formed for the government of the Union, 
that its central power was incompetent to levy upon the 

eople funds adequate even to discharge the interest as 
it became due upon the public obligations. ‘This interest 
was constantly accumulating upon the principal, and the 
inability of the Federal Congress to discharge either the 
one or the other, caused the evidences of the debt to be- 
come almost worthless in the hands of the holders, while 
the distress and penury of the public creditors, by whose 
blood and treasure the independence of the country had 
been achieved, became a standing reproach to that inde- 
pendence itself. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the Government of the 
United States been organized under the present constitu- 
tion, than the first object to which the attention of Con- 
gress and of the Executive was turned, was to devise 
means of providing for the payment of the public debt. 
From that time, the principle of its total discharge, as 
soon as by a vigorous exercise of the resources of the 
Union it might be rendered practicable, was assumed ; 
assumed after full and free deliberation, and in pointed 
preference to the doctrine then honestly entertained by 
a portion of the statesmen of the time, that a permanent 
public debt, to a moderate extent, and under judicious re- 
gulation, would prove a public blessing. Happily, a prin- 
ciple of deeper moral obligation and of sounder policy 
prevailed. In the first report of the first Secretary of the 
Treasury to the House of Representatives upon public 
credit, bearing date the 9th of January, 1790, within one 
year after the first meeting of the National Congress, he 
adverted to this then controverted question of political 
economy in the following terms: * Persuaded, as the 
Secretary is, that the proper funding of the present debt 
will render it a national blessing, yet he is so far from ac- 
ceding to the position, in the Jatitude in which it is some- 
times laid down, that public debts are public benefits, a 
position inviting to prodigality, and liable to dangerous 
abuse, that he ardently wishes to see it incorporated as a 
fundamental maxim in the system of public credit of the 
United States, that the creation of debt should always be 
accompanied with the means of extinguishment. This 
he regards as the true secret for rendering public credit 
immortal.” p 

And upon this principle was the public debt of the 
United States, burdensome as it then was, funded. By 
the sanction which Congress then gave to this lofty and 
honorable sentiment, the total extinguishment of the debt 
became incorporated as a fundamental maxim in the sys- 
tem of public credit of the United States. Since that 
day, upwards of forty years have elapsed, and the nation 
has passed through ali the vicissitudes of peace and war. 
But through every change of administration, and amidst 
all the revolutions of parties, of tbat fundamental maxim 
sight has never been lost. In all the trying times of the 
country, it has been the living soul of the public credit. 
Who then may not be justly proud of holding, and here- 
after of having held, a station in the public councils at the 


time wben this system shall have received its final con- 
summation, by realizing the complete extinction of the 
national debt ? If the inspired leader and legislator of the 
children of Israel, after forty years of labor and wander- 
ings, of toils and troubles, of signs and wonders, was, in 
punishment of error, permitted only to survey from the 
top of Pisgah the happy and promised land reserved for 
his countrymen, the reward of all his services, and of all 
their sufferings, but into which he was not to enter, who 
may not cherish with earnest desire the wish, after an 
equal lapse of time, to witness and to share in the comple- 
tion of the labors of an age in the last and not the least 
glorious achievement of the revolution of independence ? 
‘It is not merely in the fruition of the promised land, not 
merely in the final accomplishment of a great national 
labor, that this pleasure will consist, but in the moral ex- 
ample which will remain for the admiration and emulation 
of after ages, in the full and practical establishment of 
that fundamental maxim of our public credit so ardently 
and justly desired by the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the creation of debt and the means of its extinguish- 
ment should always go hand in hand, Nor is-it unworthy 
of consideration, that, by the total extinction of our na- 
tional debt, we do but complete the work of our fathers. 
We associate ourselves with the toils, the sacrifices, and 
the honors, of the revolutionary struggle for independence. 
The debt contracted by them was leftat once as a burden 
and a bequest to their children—a burden to be borne 


until it could be faithfully discharged, and thenceforward . 


a bequest of glory, to be inscribed in the future annals of 
the human race. May we not, as the last certificate of the 
national debt shall be cancelled, turn successively back 
to our fathers, and say, See, we have performed your task, 
aud fulfilled your charge ; and forward to our children, and 
exclaim, See what your forefathers have done for you! 

Concurring thus with the views disclosed in the message 
of the Chief Magistrate of Congress, at the commence- 
ment of the session of Congress, with regard to the time 
at which the reduction of the revenues by impost should 
be made to commence, two questions remain for the con- 
sideration of the Legislature, First. What amount of 
reduction of the revenue should be contemplated? Se- 
condly. To what portion of the public revenue should 
the reduction be applied ? 

With regard to the amount, great diversities of opinion 
have prevailed, and the question has been brought to 
bear upon all the collisions of political controversy, and 
upon all the propensities to disunion throughout the coun- 
try. One of the principles assumed, highly plausible 
upon its first aspect, and rendered doubly captivating by 
the form in which it has. been conveyed to the public, has 
been this: That, after the extinction of the public debt the 
revenues of the Union ought to be reduced to the lowest 
point absolutely necessary to defray the ordinary charges 
and indispensable expenditures of the Government. To this 
proposition in the abstract, there would, perhaps, scarcely 
be a dissenting voice. But in determining what are, and 
especially what should be, the necessary charges and ex- 
penses of Government, there is much dissension. ‘The 
revenues are at the present time adjusted to the object of 
providing for all the wants of Government, and of apply- 
ing the sum of ten millions of dollars a year to reimburse 
the interest and principal of the public debt. With re- 
ference to the revenues and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, it would seem that the obvions principle to be 
assumed should be, on the extinction of the debt, to re- 
duce the.revenue precisely to the amount of the sum 
whieh has been, ane is annually, applied by law to that 
extinction—namely, ten millions of dollars a year. Here, 
however, commences a diversity of opinion, shared by the 
members of the committee with the members of this and 
the other House of Congress, and with the people 
throughout the Union. : 
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: The payment of a large national debt is a novelty in the 

history. of nations, The remission of a large amount of 
taxation for that cause is equally unprecedented; A por- 
tion of the community, represented with great ability in 
both Houses of Congress, seem to have assumed for prin- 
ciple that because no further revenue will be required 
for the payment of debt, therefore the revenue cannot be 
reduced too much. The ingenuity of: the human mind 
has been strained to its highest pitch to show that the 
abandonment of revenue for the payment of debt ought 
to be the signal of its abandonment for all other purposes 
except those necessary for the mere management of. the 
Government itself in time of profound peace. That all 
internal improvement—all charges prospective for the 
common defence—nay, the very walls of fortification upon 
out shores—the very bulwark of our safety upon the 
geas—-are to be abandoned once and foreyer. We have 
heard it. strenuously urged that the revenue should be 
reduced to nine, ten, or at most eleven millions of. dol- 
lars—that our shores must be left to take care of them- 
selves—our navy to perish with the dry rot upon the 
stocks—-our manufactures to wither under the blast of 
foreign competition, so that all the moneys of taxation 
should be left in the pockets of the people. 

However becoming these opinions may be in the minds 
or on the lips of other classes of citizens, the House and 
the country will feel that they are not appropriate to 
astanding committee of the House of Representatives, 
expressly raised to protect and promote, to the extent 
allowable b} the constitution and the general policy of the 
nation, the interest of the manufacturers. To them 
those interests are specially committed. Even a partici- 
pation in the opinion that they are not entitled to he pro- 
tection of the national arm, and to support from the 
national purse, might seem in them to be treachery to 
their trust. Yet the committee feel themselves under no 
obligation to espouse those interests, to the injury of those 
of any other portion of the community. They ask pro- 
tection to themselves for the common defence against 
foreign competition, They ask that a portion of the com- 
mon treasure should continue to be applied to great works 
ofinternal uational improvement. This portion they think 
should not only be unimpaired, but increased in’ conse- 
quence of the removal of the burden of the public debt. 
Internal improvement is itself among the most effective 
means of providing for the common defence—the defence 
tommon, not only to the whole people, our contempora- 
ries of the present age, but common to our posterity of 
nunberless after-generations, 

The Committee on Manufactures are aware that the re- 
mission of taxes must, in its nature, be a measure always 
acceptable to the people ; nor are they, as servants of the 
people, insensible to the gratification with which every 
member of the present Congress may share in such a 
Measure at this time. They feel the delight with which 
any one permitted to enjoy the luxury of assenting to 
such a remission, may indulge the benevolence of his dis- 
position, and they understand the power of an eloquent 
and animated appeal to the legislative authorities, to leave 
all moneys not absolutely indispensable for public expen- 
diture in the pockets of the people. 

The committee perceive, also, that upon so singular an 
occurrence as that which admits of the remission of taxes 
to a considerable amount, when, as in the present case, 
the question arises, to what extent the reduction shall be 
sanctioned, the desire of increasing that amount may be 


More intense in the mind of one member than in that of 


another, Where all are to share in the credit of remis- 
Sion, the distinctive merit to the aspirant for popular favor 
Will belong to him who urges for remission to the largest 
‘mount. . The committee are of opinion that there may be 
danger of being led astray by this conception: ten mil- 
lons: of money annually heretofore- appropriated for the 


Vor, VITL—L 


discharge of the public debt, will no longer. be needed. 


The most natural-conclusion to be drawn from this would 


seem to be; that ten millions is the amount: which may, 
and ought to-receive: remission. If the remission of a 


larger sum can: be urged as expedient, it must arise not 
from that, but from another cause. j 


The committee believe that. there is another view. of 


this. subject to be taken, the result:of which must produce 
the conviction that there is danger ‘even in carrying’ the 
remission of taxation to excess. They believe that a por- 
tion of the moneys levied -by taxation may be more profit- 
ably returned to the pockets of the people than left in them. 


In'that portion of the message of the President of the 
United States which was referred, at the commencement 


of: the session of Congress, to the Committee on, Manufac- 
tures, it is stated to be desirable that arrangements should 
be adopted at the present session, to relieve the: people 
from unnecessary taxation, after the extinguishment of the 


public debt: and it is added, that, in the exercise of that 


spirit of concession and. “conciliation which: has: distin- 
guished . the friends of our Union in all great emergem 


cies, it is believed that this object may be effected without 
injury to any national interest.” 

To pay the debts of the United States was the first, of 
the objects for which, by the constitution of the United 
States, the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, was conferred upon Congrese—to provide 
for the common defence and general welfare was the se- 
cond object: and these expressions, broad and compre- 
hensive in their import, far from being without meaning 
in the intention of the founders of the constitution, em- 
braced the great purposes for which the constitution itself 
was formed. They are introduced in that solemn pream- 


ble, by which the whole people of the United States, speak- 
ing 
States,” announce the great purposes for which they do - 
ordain and establish this constitution; they are emphatically 
repeated in the eighth section of the first article, contain- 
ing the grants to Congress of power; and they are ‘not 
only grants of power, but trusts to be executed—duties 


in the first person,“ We, the people of the United 


to be discharged for the common defence and general wel- ` 
fare of the Union. To provide for that common defence 
and general welfare, were obligations imposed upon the 
organized body on whom the power was conferred of lay- 
ing and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, for 
effecting the purpose—obligations not less imperious than 
that of paying the debts of the Union. To provide for 
the common defence and general welfare is the duty, the 
irremissible duty, of the Congress: the power to levy 
duties, taxes, imposts, and excises, is the means with 
which they are invested for the execution of the trust, -The 
non-user of the power is a violation of the trust—a viola- 
tion as culpable as would have been the neglect or re- 
fusal to levy taxes for the. payment of the public debt. 
That the intention of the people was to confer the power 
in great amplitude, is apparent, not only from the great- 
ness of the purpose to be accomplished, and from the 


generality of the terms in which the power is conferred— 


not only from the emphatic repetition of the terms in 
which the objects of the constitution are announced in the 
preamble, but from the anxious use of all the words by 
which the contributions of taxation can be levied—taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises. . p 

To provide for the common defence. Defence: against 
what? against whom? Defence against every danger, and 
against every foe; defence against all hostility, and. from 
every evil which may bear upon the whole eommunity, and 
menace. the general. welfare :: defence -especially against 
all hostility of foreigners, whether in way-or in peace + for 
the hostility of nations to each other is not confined to'the 
times of war, The common defence must be provided fop 
as much against commercial rivalry as against warlike in- 
vasion—for the spirit of traffic, armed. with power, as the 
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experience of mankind has proved, is more insatiate and 
more grasping than all the Alexanders or Cæsars that am- 
bition has inflicted upon the race of man. That a power, 
an organized ‘and efficient power of common defence 
against this spirit, was indispensable to the independent 
existénce of this Union, if it had ever been questionable 
before, was ‘proved, with irresistible demonstration, by 
the candid avowal of a late eminent British statesman, 
studious of reputation for his liberality—a distinguished 
deliverer.of speeches in Parliament in favor of the princi- 
‘ples of free trade. He, more than once, publicly ac- 
knowledged that the fundamental maxim of the commer- 
cial policy of Britain had been, not only to promote ber 
own prosperity, but to depress that of her commercial 
rivals and competitors, This system he never, in all 
his liberality, professed or pretended to discard: on the 
contrary, he, like his eminent associate and friend, was 
‘ambitious only to acquire and leave behind him the re- 
nown of a British statesman. » His whole system of com- 
mercial policy was adjusted to the principle of advancing 
the commerce and navigation of Great Britain, by de- 
pressing that of this country. He repealed restrictive 
statutes by the hundred, because they had been enacted 
against ancient commercial rivals of Britain, but who 
were sono more. His system was to favor those obso- 
lete, vanquished, and crippled adversaries in trade—to | and excises, for that purpose, is about to be extinguished 
convert them into instruments of annoyance against the | in its own fulfilment. There being no debts to be paid, 
new and now only formidable rival whom she could | the power of levying taxes for their payment will, for the 
dread. The repeal of these statutes gave him opportuni- | time, cease to exist; but that of providing for the common 
ties of popular declamation in honor of free trade, while, | defence will remain, not merely unimpaired, But acquiring 
for every restriction against them which he gave up, he | fresh strength, and more impressive weight, from the ac- 
‘devised and put in operation a new one against us. To | complishment of the nation’s liberation from debt; swell- 
résist the action of such statesmen in Europe, and the |ing and expanding with the increase and expansion of 
operation of such systems, a power of providing for the | the population and wealth to be defended; and destined 
common defence was indispensably necessary, and was | to evlarge its dimensions, and gather accumulating weight 
expressly bestowed in the very first grant of power to | and intensity to a period coeval with the destined exist- 
Congress, and coupled in the same sentence with that for | ence of the Federal Union, : 
the payment of the public debt. To say that the existence of the public debt will not 
To provide for this common defence was, accordingly, | discharge the nation from the obligation, or divest Con- 
in conjunction with the payment of the national debt, the | gress of the power of providing for the common defence, 
first object which commanded the attention of Congress, | seems to be an observation exceptionable only for its ex- 
on the organization of the Government, under the present | treme simplicity, And yet the opinion that the payment 
constitution, The very first act of the first Congress of | of the debt should be seized upon as the occasion for the 
the United States, after that organization, (of which the | abandonment and sacrifice of all efficient measures for the 
act for the administration of official oaths formed a part,) | common defence, is advanced and pressed upon the pub- 
was an act for laying a duty on goods, wares, and mer- | lic councils with a confidence, an eagerness, and vehe- 
chandise, imported into the United States; and this act, | mence, which places it, in no small degree, beyond the 
by an exception to a general rule, adopted from the first, | pale of argumentative reason, and with a show of inflexi- 
and ever since observed, was preceded by a preamble, | bility which has an air of staking the Union itself on the 
declaring its objects, as follows: “ Whereas it is necessa- | question at issue. 
ry for the support of Government, for the discharge of} The payment of the public debt has been an object of 
the debts of the United States, and the encouragement | extreme solicitude, as well to the people as to every ad- 
and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on | ministration of the General Government, from the estab- 
goods, wares, and merchandise, imported.” lishment of the constitution to this day. To that the 
And thus the very first act of the organized Congress | whole public domain, in one of the earliest acts of the Go- 
united with the law of self-preservation, by the support | vernment, was pledged. To that the proceeds of all the 
of the Government just instituted, the two objects com- | sales of the public lands were devoted, At the commence- 
bined in the first grant of power to Congress—the pay- | ment of the present century, seven million three hundred 
ment of the public debt, and the provision for the common | thousand dollars of the annual revenues of the nation were 
defence, by the protection of manufactures, The next act | applied by one general act of appropriation to this purpose. 
was precisely of the same character, an act of protection | That sum was shortly afterwards raised to eight raillions ; 
to manufactures still more than of taxation for revenue ; | and a considerable new debt having accumulated during 
an act imposing duties on tonnage, by which a duty of | our late war with Great Britain, the sum of ten millions 
six cents a ton was raised upon the vessels of the United | yearly was appropriated in the year 1816 to the extine- 
States entering their ports, and fifty cents per ton upon | tion, as well of that, as of the prior revolutionary debt, in- 
all foreign vessels: nor-was this the only discrimination | terest and principal. So long as this burden bore upon the 
between the duties of tonnage levied upon the vessels of | conscience no less than upon the resources of the people, 
the United States, and upon foreign vessels; upon all | their exertions for effecting the second object of the grant 
vessels built there afterwards in the United States, but | to Congress of the power of taxation, to provide for the 
belonging in whole or in part to foreigners, the duty | common defence and general welfare, were necessarily 
levied was thirty cents per-ton ; and upon all merchan- | muchtrammelled and confined. Onegreat, fundamental,and 
dise imported in foreign vessels, an addition of ten per | never-to-be-forgotten maxim was the polar star of all the 
cent. on the amount of duties’ was levied. These dis- | legislation of Congress-upon this subject, and should be so 
criminations were all protective duties—protective of the | in all future time; that is, to lay the burden of taxation 


domestic manufacture. -The argument which denies: the 
power of Congress to levy duties for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures, pronounces unconstitutional these 
two first acts by which Congress exercised their powers 
—acts, among the most’ memorable, among the most be- 
neficent exercises of power which have rendered the con- 
stitution itself a blessing to the nation. It expunges from 
the constitution the grant of power to provide for the 
common defence. ti a 

To pay the debts of the nation was an object of. more 
immediate urgency than even that of providing for the 
common defence. It was to enable the nation itself to do 
justice to others. To provide for the common defence, 
was the discharge of a debt which the nation owed to it- 
self—a debt of wider: scope, of deeper import, of more 
permanent duration. The power of levying money to 
pay the debts, was a power limited by the consummation 
of its object. The power of contracting further debts was 
conferred by another grant. The exercise of these pow- 
ers would, in its nature, be occasional and temporary ; 
that of providing for the common defence was permanent 
and unceasing; a debt still paying, still to owe, and limit- 
ed in its duration only by that of the existence of the na- 
tion itself The payment of the debts is about to be con- 
summated, The power of levying duties, taxes, imposts, 
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in such proportions as should be tolerable to every por-. 
tion’ of the people; and next. to that, and inseparably 
connected with it, was the maxim of apportioning the 
burden in such manner as to equalize, as far as possible, 
its pressure upon all the different. sections, and all the 
reat interests of which the Union is composed. Such 
hasin fact always been the policy of Congress; and 
with regard to the general principle, it- is so obviously 
conformable to the first principles of justice, that it is 
not likely ever to be contested in theory. And the con- 
stitution of the United States, apportioning the repre- 
sentation of the people in this House according to their 
respective numbers in the several States, and of the 
States in the Senate, by an equal number for each State, 
but voting by numerical majorities, the term of service 
in both branches being of limited time, has so organ- 
ized the power of raising contributions from the people, 
for the fulfilment of their duties and the promotion of 
their welfare, as to avert, perhaps as effectively as any 
device of human ingenuity can avert, the danger that 
the powers granted for the promotion of the general 
welfare, and for the establishment of justice, should be 
perverted to the purposes of corruption, or abused for 
the establishment of iniquity. _ ` 
` Such has been, accordingly, the general and funda- 
mental rule of action, to the Congress of the United 
States, undér all the fluctuations of parties, and all the 
vicissitudes of our history. But the Government of the 
United States was a novelty in the annals of the world. 
The constitution was an experiment, and all its opera- 
tions have, even to the present times, been experimental. 
It presented the spoctacie of a nation spread over a ter- 
ritory exceeding that of the Roman empire, governed 
by a representative democracy, combined with a con- 
federacy of sovereign and independent States. It was 
the steamboat of moral and political being. It seemed 
“an attempt to counteract the universal law of gravita- 
tion—to navigate against wind and tide—to stem the 
irresistible current of rivers—to surmount the tempost, 
and overcome the flood. In the process of this experi- 
‘mental legislation, mistakes, some of them of grave 
character, and of alarming consequences, have more 
than once been made. During the administration of 
the first President, an excise upon ardent spirits, an ar- 
ticle which, to the mind of the moralist, and to the 
heart of the christian, presents a subject, above all 
others, suited to heavy, to burdensome, if not to prohib: 
itory taxation, was found in practice so illadapted even 
to bear the burden of an extremely moderate duty, that 
‘the attempt to raise one kindled in one portion of the 
Union the flame of two successive rebellions, while 
throughout all the other States, it was submitted to al- 
most without a murmur. 
., Ata later date, and during the administrations of Mr. 
Jefferson and of Mr. Madison, a restrictive system, 
adopted for the common defence, against the belliger- 
ent hostilities of the contending European Powers, was 
found to operate with peculiar severity on the Northern 
nd Eastern sections of the Union ; and there arose a 
‘spirit of extreme discontent at the system of Govern- 
ment then pursued, which, being further exasperated 
hy the subsequent war, provoked the people in that 
quarter of the country, till some of them were almost 
‘teady to renounce their connexion with the Union. 
“The war terminated, but the restrictive system which 
had preceded it, andthe necessities with which the war 
‘itself was. attended, had created and fostered a new and 
“Moré extensive manufacturing interest than had before 
“existed. The inventive ingenuity of a few natives ot 
‘the British islands, availing itself not only of their own 
‘discoveries, but of those contemporaneously made in 
“sther-parts of the civilized world, and-applying them to 
‘the’ exercise of the mechanic arts,-had’ placed Great 
“Britain at the ‘head of the-manufacturing nations of 
‘miodern-times, and, by that. sympathy which circulates 
through all the veins and arteries of national power, had 
made her also at the same time the first and greatest of 


commercial nations. Such was the multiplication of 
physical power. by the agency of machinery, that; atthe 


| period to which-allusion is now made, the mechanical 


inventions then in use in Great Britain were estimated 
as equivalent to the manual labor of two. hundred mil- 
lions of people. Thus producing more, and at less cost, 
than her neighbors and rivals, of. the many articles 
which contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of man, 
she was enabled ina great measure to command the 
markets of the world; and connecting with these ad- 
vantages a steady system of commercial policy, not only 
selfish and monopolizing, but, as explicitly avowed in 
the parliamentary speeches of Mr. Huskisson, armed 
with permanent, unrelenting, premeditated hostility 
against the commerce, navigation, and mantfactures of 
other nations, her rivals and competitors, she had suc- 
ceeded in rendering them all tributary to her industry, 
and in no small degree dependent upon her power: 

Of this hostility, and of this dependence, the’ people 
of the United States had shared more than. the inhabi- 
tants of any other portion of the globe. From the time 
when they had shaken off their colonial dependence, 
they had become in the eyes of their stepmother the 
most hated of her rivals. The imbecility of their confed- 
eration left them without resources of common defence, 
commercially at her mercy, and the tenderest of her mer- 
cies was cruelty. It was in the instinct of self-presorva- 
tion from this yawning ruin that the constitution of the 
U ited States had originated; and it was relieffrom the 
pressure of that iron hand, that the very first acts of the 
Congress of the United States were provisions for the 
common defence by the protection of domestic manu- 
factures. o 

This protection, with regard to one most important 
article of domestic industry, that of ship-building,.was 
immediate and effective. Your statistical writers, Sey- 
bert and Pitkin, tell you that it operated like enchant- 
ment. Providence, as if to reward with instant success 
the memorable example given by the American peo- 
ple to all the nations of the earth. of ‘constituting 
themselves, by a eaceable and social compact, found- 
ed on the basis of human rights, one confederated. peo- 

le, seemed to adapt the general history .of. the world 
in the most signal manner to the new organization of 
the American Government. The wars of the French 
revolution, immediately succeeding, gave redoubled 
efficacy to the encouragement afforded by our new in- 
stitutions to our shipping and navigation.. They 
opened atthe same time new avenues to our commerce, 
The colonial monopolies both of France and Britain 
were overruled by the paramount interests of their bel- 
ligerent condition. The ports of their tropical islands 
were burst open to our ships and our trades, by powers 
beyond their control. We became the carriers of 
France, because her commercial flag was banished 
from the ocean by the naval supremacy of the British 
Power; we became often the carriers of Britain herself, 
interested to trade with her enemy through the medium 
of a neutral flag. f i 

The commercial hostility of Great Britain “was, 
however, exercised against us in war no less than in 
peace. She began the war of 1793, by interdicting all 
neutral commerce with her enemy. She next. under- 
took to declare provisions, bread, food for the support 
of the life of man, to be included in the list of-articles 
contraband of war. She undertook to exclude us‘ from 
all commercial intercourse with the colonies: of- her 
enemies, because we were: sometimes: excluded: from. 
them in time of peace; but. when: she took those colo- 
nies, she was constrained to admit usinto them herself, 


.and she was reduced to the necessity. of inviting our 


people into her own colonies, sometimes in violation: of 
out own laws prohibitory of the.trade.In the midst of 
all this political chicanery, arid all these vexatious cross, 
‘ings, so large a portion of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the world was, by the irresistible course of events- 
thrown into our hands, that all the floating capital of our 
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wealth was turned into the channels of commerce, and 
scarcely any manufacturing establishments were attempt- 
ed, until a continual series of aggressions, and at last an 
undisgnised attempt to annihilate our commerce, and to 
engross even that with her enemies to herself, upon the 
ruins of neutral navigation, disclosed on her part the de- 
liberate purpose of forcing us into the war, either in 
league with herself, or as her enemy. In proportion as it 
became apparent that our neutrality must finally yield to 
the necessities of self-defence, the attention of our people 
was directed to the necessity of forming among ourselves 
manufacturing establishments to furnish supplies of the 
articles: most indispensable to the comforts of life, and 
which we had been accustomed to receive by importation 
chiefly from the workshops of Great Britain, The injus- 
tice of belligerent practices and pretensions, in proportion 
as they became grievous and intolerable, threw us back 
upon our own resources, gave rise to.a succession of meas- 
ures restrictive of our own commerce, as well as of that 
with which we were contending, and induced a conflict 
which finally fretted into open war. In this. state of 
things it was that our dependence upon the manufactural 
productions. of our enemies was most sensibly and most ex- 
tensively felt. Then it was that the conviction became 
general that domestic manufactures, of all the articles es- 
sential to the comfort of human life, were among the pri- 
mary -elements of national independence. Letit be ob- 
served that this restrictive system, throughout, and the 
war in which they terminated, were pre-eminently South- 
ern measures. The delegation from South. Carolina, in 
both Houses of Congress, voted unanimously for the decla- 
ration of war. They had supported the administrations of 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison in the whole series of 
their restrictions; in all their acts of non-importation, of 
non-intercourse, and embargo. These were not measures 
acceptable to the Northern and Eastern section of the 
Union. The people of that portion of the country, anda 
majority of their representatives in Congress, remonstra- 
ted against them, opposed, resisted, almost rebelled against 
them. They were forced upon them by the prepondera- 
ting weight and influence of the South, and by no State of 
the confederacy more steadily, more inflexibly exercised 
than by the State of South Carolina. For years before 
the war, the commerce, the navigation, the fisheries of the 
North, between the rapacious outrages of the belligerent 
nations, and the measures of their own Government for the 
common defence against those outrages, were ground asif 
to dust. But, by another operation of the same causes, 
the scarcity and want of all the articles of importation from 
Great Britain, and indeed from all the rest of the world, 
became intense. The capital and the industry of the North- 
ern and Middle States was thus, by the double pressure of 
its own revulsion, and of the craving wants of the commu- 
nity, forcibly turned into the channel of domestic manu- 
factures, For the establishment of these, and for the use 
of the labor-saving machinery, without which they could 
not be maintained, extensive capitals, costly buildings, 
expensive and complicated machinery, burdensome pur- 
chases of land and watercourses, a constant employment 
of large- sums for the stock of raw materials to be wrought 
up, numbers of working hands to be constantly employed, 
and daily or weekly po were all indispensable. Very 
few, scarcely any, individuals had command of wealth and 
credit competent to the formation of such establishments. 
They were formed, therefore, in the truly republican insti- 
tution of joint stock companies, of which every class of 
the community may share in the benefit, proportionably 
to their means and their: resources—the. poor, even the 
feeblest and most helpless of the poor, females. and chil- 
dren, by constant moderate labor and remunerating wa- 
ges—the widow and the orphan, by the investment at in- 
tereat.of any disposable inheritance which may have fall- 
en to -their lot: the capitalist of every degree, however 


affluent or however seanty to deserve the name of capital, 
by participation in the stock, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the farmer, by the market both of purchase and sale of 
every article required in the management of the concern, 
and for the supply of all the wants of the numerous indi- 
viduals occupied in and by the establishment. -It would 
be a very unfair and unjust estimate of these manufactures 
to consider them, as they are sometimes represented, the 
estates of idle and pampered lordlings, fattening upon the 
taxation of the indigent. They are the abodes of labori- 
ous industry—the principalities of the destitute—the pala- 
ces of the poor. 

Of these establishments a considerable number was 
formed during the restrictive system which preceded the 
war—a much greater number during the war itself They 
were then fostered by all the obstacles which the war it- 
self interposed to protect them from the competition of 
importations from abroad, and by the double duties of im- 
post upon all articles thus imported. The restoration of 
peace was a formidable crisis of their fate. The double 
duties were soon repealed. The gush of foreign importa- 
tions, upon the reopening of. the sluices of commerce so 
long closed, glutted the markets, and the domestic manu- 

t factures were threatened with universal ruin. At the very 
close of the war they had, by the act of Congress of 18th 
January, 1815, been heavily visited with taxation them- 
selves, and those duties only were repealed contempora- 

| neously with the tariff act of 27th April, 1816. 

This act has been recently said to be only. a tariff for 
revenue; but the internal evidence which it carries. with 
it, is amply sufficient to prove the error of that assertion. 

It contains a graduated scale of ad valorem duties upon 
different articles, from seven and a half per cent. to fifteen, 
to twenty, to twenty-five, and to thirty per cent. ; and this 
graduation is obviously adapted to the condition of the sev- 
eral articles, according as they stood in competition with 
similar articles manufactured within our own country. 

The system of connecting the protection of domestic 
industry with the revenues collected by the duties of im- 
post, has, therefore, received its principal development 
since the conclusion of the last war with Great Britain — 
Tt has been, in truth, no other than a development of the 
faculties of the nation in the progress of its own improve- 
ment. This system, at three several periods, has under- 
gone a full and deliberative revision by the Legislative 
"Councils of the Union; at intervals between which two 
elections of members of the House of Representatives 
had intervened—in the years 1820, 1824, and 1828, It 
has, at every one of those successive periods, acquired 
strength in the opinions of the people, and of their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. At its first establishment, 
however, it met with opposition from that geographical 
section of the Union which it was foreseen would derive 
from it the least advantage, and that opposition has in- 
creased at every stage of revision which it has under- 
gone. The discussions upon the several tariffs which have 
obtained the sanction of Congress, have increased_in ani- 
mation, and the collisions of interest between the different 
sections of the Union have sharpened into a conflict, 
which, spreading from the§halls of Congress among the 

ople of those sections, threatens the permanency of the 
Union itself. They have led to the arguments which it 
has been one of the principal objects of this report to 
meet and to refute. Of these arguments, that which con- 
tests the constitutional power of Congress to protect. the 
manufactures of the countay, by taxation upon.the manu- 
factures of foreign nations, has arisen from this contro- 
versy. It had never been advanced at the early periods 
of legislation under. our present organization, To prove 
that constitutional power, has therefore been the earnest 
endeavor of this report. But waiving that question alto- 
gether, if it be admitted that the operation of this system 

of taxation is unequal-upon the different .sections of the 
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Union—that it favors one portion of our common country 
while it acts oppressively upon another—that alone, in the 
opinion of the committee, is a conclusive reason for aban- 
doning the system, or for so modifying it as to remove the 
inequality against which remonstrances so earnest have 
“peen made. To abandon it altogether, it would seem to 
be necessary to renounce the whole system of raising a 
“yevenue by impost. For, if it be true that duties of im- 
“post are paid, not by the consumer of the article, but by 
the producer of the article exported in payment for it, 
‘this result is equally applicable, whether the duty of im- 
post be levied for protection or for revenue. The objec- 
tion is against the levying of duties by impost altogether ; 
and if the conclusions of this argument were correct, if 
it were true that the extraction of revenues from taxation 
by impost resulted in an inequality of burden upon the 
different sections of the Union, the committee would 
have no hesitation in declaring it as their opinion that the 
whole system of our taxation should be changed, and that 
all our custom-houses should be closed forever. Duties 
of impost are not the only means of raising revenue, nor 
even the only means of protecting our domestic industry. 
If duties of impost necessarily result in burdens on one 
ortion of the community for the benefit of another, 


instead of coming to the conclusion that those two por-: 


tions of the coramunity are under the influence of interests 
so diametrically opposite to each other, that they cannot 
continue members of one social compact, the committee 
would rather say, abandon your system of taxation, raise 
your revenues by direct taxes or by excise, tax your 
lands, tax your polls, stamp your evidences of title or of 
debts, tax the food of your people, tax the windows and 
the furniture of your dwelling-houses, tax, as other na- 
tions have done and do, the air that you breathe, and the 
light of heaven that visits your eyes ; but abandon at once 
-your .impost duties, and never dissolve your Union but 
with death. 

Before we come to this extremity, however, the com- 
mittee believe it the duty of Congress. to use every exer- 
tion in their power to conciliate with each other the two 
‘great interests which the course of events has brought 
into direct collision, The occasion is now presented of 
accomplishing that object ; but, in removing and correct- 
ing that inequality of which the citizens of one section of 
our country complain, it is incumbent upon the common 
legislative protectors of the people to beware, in removing 
oppression from one part of the Union, of transferring it 
to another ; especially to beware of converting—perhaps 
the more proper term would be, of perverting—the new 
and unexampled blessing of release from taxation, into 
afire which shall consume all the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country. 

If we compare the picture of national prosperity pre- 
sented in the message of the President of the United 
States at the commencement of the session, with the re- 
presentations of the condition of the country exhibited by 
those who are calling upon Congress to break down the 
potéctive system of policy under which that prosperity 

been and is enjoyed, what must be our conclusions f 

“While the Chief Magistrate of the Union announces to 
the representatives of the people and of the States, as- 
sembled from every quarter of this extensive country, 
announces through them to the people over whom he 
presides, and to the whole world of mankind, that the 
agriculture, the commerce, the navigation, the mechanic 
arts, the liberal sciences, the manufactures, that, in short, 
every great interest of which the national wellbeing is 
composed, are in a state of increasing and unexampled 
prosperity ; while, from every quarter of the land, a re- 
sponsive voice is heard, from the very people whose hap- 
piness it described, declaring it to be just and true that 
such is their condition, that such is. their prosperity ; 
while this exposition of human felicity, in its most palmy 


state upon earth, is sounding its glories to the shores be- 
yond the Atlantic, and returning to us in echoes of won- 
der and admiration—are we to believe that all this is the 
delusion of a heated imagination? Are we.to believe—a 
sense of decorum due to the station whence that portrait- 
ure of national glory and enjoyment emanated, forbids 
us from stating the only other alternative upon which 
great and essential error could be attributed to that sur- 
vey of our national condition—but are we to believe that 
it was false and hollow—totally unfounded in fact—be- 
lied by the actual and notorious existence of reality ? 

Even so; so we must believe, or we must withhold our 
assent from the representations of those who are now 
urging us, with a vehemence and eagerness unsparing 
even of menaces to the existence of the Union itself, to 
seize the occasion offered us by this unexampled state of 
prosperity, to cast off a considerable portion of that bur- 
den of taxation which we have found so light, to avail 
ourselves of this happy moment to break down the funda- 
mental system of policy from which that very prosperity 
has arisen—the system protective of domestic industry. 

From the first establishment of the Government of the 
United States, the payment of the debts and the protec- 
tion of manufactures have been primary objects of the 
action of Congress. These two objects have been. unit- 
edly pursued, but they were in their nature totally dis- 
tinct from each other.. All the duties. hitherto levied 
upon the people by the legislation of Congress have been 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare. The time is at hand when there 
will be no further occasion for levying moneys to pay the 
debts of the Union, for there will be no debts to pay. 
But the obligation incumbent upon Congress to provide 
for the common defence and the genera] welfare, will not 
cease by the extinguishment of the debt. On the con- 
trary, it will bear upon them with accumulated weight. 
The payment of debt has reference to the past—the com- 
mon defence of the future. We have disencumbered the 
inheritance received from our fathers of the burdens 
which their necessities had imposed upon it. We are 
now to discharge the debt due from us to our posterity, 
by improving the condition of the estate we are to trans- 
mit to them. The improvement of the condition of the 
whole community is the first object of human association 
in civil society. It is for this that “ Governments are in- 
stituted among men.” It is the first of moral obligations 
which attaches itself to the institution of Government. It 
is the purpose for which intellectual power was given to 
man by his Maker ; and were it possible to conceive of an 
aggregation of men, who, in the very compact by which 
they should unite themselves together, should deny to 
themselves the exercise of the faculties by which alone 
their condition could be improved, we should see a so- 
ciety founded upon the violation of the first law of na- 
ture—a social compact of barbarism—a community of 
self-degradation, abdicating the distinctive glory of the 
species, the capability of self-improvement, and exhibit- 
ing the inconceivable spectacle of a corporate body formed 
of individuals eager in the pursuit of their own improve- 
ment, dooming themselves in their social capacity to the 
stationary condition of the brute creation, i 

The people of the United States have not so constitut- 
ed themselves. Inhabiting a territory of vast extent, and 
existing already at the period of their national. Union in 
distincé communities, with considerable diversities of 
municipal legislation, they adopted a Government of com- 
plicated machinery, but formed of simple and homogene- 
ous principles, to form a more perfect union, to establish 
justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, to provide for the 
common defence, to promote the general welfare, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their 
posterity, Is there one of these objects but includes, in 
its very conception, the power and the. purpose of self- 
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improvement, external añd:internal, for the future and 
for the past, for after ages'as well as for present time? 

We are so far from considering the extinction of the 
public debt as presenting an occasion for casting off 
that portion of the’burden of taxation which is devoted 
to the common defence, that the committee do not hes- 
itate to declare their belief that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to retain a portion of the revenues which have 
been applied hitherto to the discharge of the debt, for 

‘the purpose of enlarging the appropriations for the ob- 
jects of internal improvement already recognized as ob- 
jects of great national importance. Relieved entirely. 
from the burden of the debt, it would neither be a wise 
nor asalutary policy to relax into languor and inactivity 
the energies which have been exercised for the accom- 
plishment of that end. It cannot be doubted that the 
“whole amount of the annual appropriation, which, from 
the close of the late war with Great Britain, has been 
applied to the gradual extinction of' the debt, might, 
with the greatest advantage to the nation, for an equal 
number of years to come, be applied to those great 
works to which the sanction of Congress has already 
been given, and to others already suggested, and equal- 
ly entitled to engage the attention and to occupy the 
resources of the country. This, however, they neither 
recommend nor deem. expedient. ‘They recommend a 
remission of existing duties, equivalent to little less 
than the yearly ten millions of the sinking fund; but 
they would deem it great improvidence to give up at 
once taxes to that whole amount. 

The experience of our own history has amply con- 
firmed that maxim of political wisdom which relies 
upon: preparation for war as the most effective secu- 
rity for the continuance of the blessings of peace. The 
situation of the European world, and especially of those 
portions of it with which our relations are the most ex- 
tensive, and the most liable to be affected by changes 
of poiey among themselves, admonishes us to beware 
of hazarding our own peace by our own inefficiency. 
A revenue founded almost entirely upon imposts van- 
ishes at the first sound of war. A large annual reservation 
of the revenues raised by taxation, for purposes of de- 
fensive preparation and of national improvement, may, 
beyond all question, be applied in promoting the safety, 
the comfort, and well-being of the whole community, 
during the continuance of peace, and serve at the same 
time às a fund of reserve, at all times susceptible, on a 
sudden and unexpected emergency, of being converted 
to afund of more direct and immediate common de- 
fence at the approach of war. It is a short-sighted poli- 
cy, forgetful of all the lessons of human experience, 
which sees in profound peace a motive for a nation to 
slumber, in the security that the approaches of war will 
be slow and long foreseen. The revolutions, now in 
progress among the principal nations of Europe, have 
one aspect in which it may be prudent for the people of 
the United States to contemplate them at once with de- 
liberation and composure. It is impossible not to per- 
ceive, in those revolutions, the agonizing struggles of 
human rights against ancient and abusive human insti- 
tutions. While that struggle continues, all our warm- 

“est. sympathies have been, are, and will be, on the side 
of the energies exercised for the recovery of rights. 
We wish, we hope, and we trust, that the result will be 
‘the signal and glorious triumph of human rights, and 

“we believe, that when it shall be achieved, the nations 
by whom this mighty change shall have been accom- 
pai will emerge from the contest greater, wiser, 
happier, and more formidable than they have ever been 
before. And what will then be their relations towards 
“ourselves? We may perhaps reasonably hope that, 
among the great improvements effected in their condi- 

“tion, will be that of their political morals. That, in re- 
“settling their Governments upon principles of natural 
‘Tight and equal justice, they will be as deeply impressed 
with-the sense of their obligations to others, as wit 


that of the maintenance of their own rights; that their 
love of peace will expand in proportion to their acqui- 
sitions of power; and that, in the enjoyment of their 
new liberties at home, they will infuse into their deport- 
ment towards their brethren and neighbors of the human 
race, the spirit of the good Samaritan, the spirit of good 
neighborhood, of conciliation, and. of peace. That their. 
legislators will no longer narrow down their liberality 
to the puny ambition of being known to the world. and 
to posterity as British statesmen. That their warriors 
will no longer claim exclusive dominion over the deep. 
That no American merchant vessel shall be robbed of 
her mariners upon the high seas. That no orders in 
council shall interdict the access to foreign ports of neu- 
tral navigation. That no secret mandate. from White- 
hall shall sweep from the face of the ocean.a thousand 

of our richly freighted ships, sailing in the security of 
lawful traffic, and, by a preconcerted whisper to the ad- 

miralty courts, call up from the forgotten records of ex- 

ploded former injustice, a rule of the war of ’56, to con- 

demn them as lawful prize. We hope, and would wil- 
lingly trust, that the renovated European man will be 
renovated in the sense of his duties, as well as in the 
enjoyment of his rights. But the freedom and inde- 
pendence of one nation was never yet maintained by 
reliance upon the justice of another. We hope and be- 
lieve that our elder brothers of the Eastern hemisphere, 
our juniors in the science and in the possession of free- 
dom, will, when disenthralled from all the shackles by 
which they have been bound for countless ages, exer- 
cise.their emancipated energies for the improvement of 
their own condition, and not for the depression of ours. 
That the ancient maxim of British policy, divulged and 
avowed by one of her own statesmen most affecting the 
praise of liberality, will be discarded as a detestable 
principle of false and spurious patriotism, and that the 
fundamental principle of christian morality, therule to do 
unto others as you would that they should do unto you, 
will be substituted in its place. Even then, and should 
the most sanguine of our hopes in this respect be real- 
ized, another and far more glorious contest will arise 
between the man of Europe and the man of America— 
an emulation of self-improvement, a rivalry of speed in 
the progress to social perfection. The energies of the 
human mind are incompressible. Long misapplied and 
wasted as they have been in establishing systems of in- 
justice and wrong, in rivetting the chains of tyranny, 
and in forging the fetters of oppression with what. ten- 
fold elasticity will they spring to the improvement of 
their own condition, when in the full enjoyment of 
their faculties, and in the possession of peace! When 
populous and civilized nations are engaged in war, the 
inventive genius of their people is chiefly turned to the 
purposes and necessities of their condition, to the ad- 
vancement of the warlike arts. When they aro at 
peace, the labors and discoveries of the mind are ap- 
plied to the cultivation of the arts of peace, The hon- 
est pride of every nation, and its ardorfor self-improve- 
ment, is stimulated by the example of every other. 
Every nation is impelled not only to avail herself of 
the genius of her own sons, but to adopt and to im- 
prove those of her neighbors. It is by their improve- 
ments in the mechanic arts, and by their application to 
manufactures, that the modern nations of Europe sur- 
pass so far those of the other quarters of the globe. It 
would be no exaggerated estimate to say that the very 
recent inventions of the steamboat and of the railway 
have opened avenues of power to the nations possess- 

ing them, which their neighbors could not permit them 

exclusively to enjoy, and retain, without sinking: into 

a state of defenceless inferiority before them.: The 

steamboat is an invention of our own country ; the rail- 

way ig a corresponding achievement of European in- 

genuity, which we are enabled to appropriate to our 

own uses, and the immensity of the- continent which 


h] we inhabit, and the still multiplying millions of our 
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òsterity; which for long ages will continue to swarm 
upon its surface; and the Governments under which we 
live, and the freedom of thought and of speech, and of 
action which we enjoy, seem as if adapted by the benefi- 
cent hand of Providence, all to each other for the ad- 
yancement of the welfare of human kind. The exten- 
siveness of our territory has often been adduced in specu- 
Jative theory, founded upon the experience of former 
ages, as an objection to the long continuance of our Union 
ider one Government, To obviate the difficulties of 
combining with energy and despatch the action of one 
Government over a large surface of the globe, we have 
first formed a system of federative Government, inter- 
weaving the complicated texture of a double supreme au- 
thority, and distributing between two sovereign and over- 
juliag powers the general and the particular legislation 
necessary for the administration of the common concerns. 
By the annexation of Louisiana and of Florida to the Union, 
the extent of our territory was more than doubled ; and 
sarcely had the Mississippi and his tributary floods been 
transferred to our possession, when the discovery of 
steamboat navigation brought within the travelling com- 
pass of a few days, distances never before traversable in 
less than as many months. The still more recently in- 
vented railroads, accelerated by the same power of steam, 
have achieved approximations still more surprising. At 
the period of the acknowledgment of our national inde- 
pendence, the wildest dream of the imagination would 
scarcely have conceived as a feasible project that of which 
we are witnessing the reality. Such is the condition of 
our country in our own generation. A very considerable 

ortion of the globe is committed to our hands, with all 
its elementary creations, and all its susceptibilities of cul- 
tivation, Upon every part of this inheritance there are 
obstacles to be removed, and capacities of improvement 
to be exercised. The principle of undertaking and accom- 
plishing these improvements by the labor and the fiscal 
resources of the people of the Union, has been assumed 
with solemn responsibility, time after time, by the Con- 
grese of the United States. It has been undertaken in nu- 
merous instances, and with great success, to the extent of 
many millions of dollars. The principle of internal im- 
provement is not confined to the construction of roads, or 
the digging of canals. The breakwaters in the Delaware 
and the Merrimack, the whole of our light-house estab- 
lishment, to which we now annually appropriate upwards 
of two hundred thousand dollars, the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana and of Florida by purchase, the millions upon millions 
of square miles which we have purchased from the In- 
dian tribes, are all to be considered in the light of inter- 
nal improvement, as much as the addition of a hundred 
acres to the lands of a farmer, or the purchase of a dwell- 
jng-house to the inhabitant of a city, is an improvement 
of bis estate, If then, while we were heavily burdened 
with public debt—if, when the population of our country 
was in numbers less than half those of our recent enu- 
meration, the resources of the nation were enabled, with- 
out sensible aggravation of those burdens, to assume a 
further debt of fifteen millions, to pay for the purchase 
of Louisiana—if, nearly at the same time, the additional 
burden was assumed of constructing the Cumberland 
road—if, since that day, while we have passed through 
the ordeal of a desolating war with the most formidable 
nation upon earth, have encountered all its sufferings, 
armounted all its dangers, and discharged all its obliga- 
tios—if we have laid the foundations of a formidable 
navy, have made large advances in covering the whole 
line of our seacoast with fortifications, and have expended 
millions upon improvements admitted to be within the 
constitutional power of the National Legislature, and, 
while all this has been accomplished, the nation has been 
advancing in population, in wealth, in physical and intel- 
lectual cultivation, in all the elements that constitute the 


prosperity of nations—what sudden blast of lightning 
from heaven could strike with more fatal blindness—what 
inconceivable infatuation must lay prostrate all the facul- 
ties of our souls, were we capable of seizing the very mo- 
ment of liberation from the heaviest burden we. have: 
borne, to throw off all those which are but the stores of seed, 
to be sown and cultivated into harvests of future plenty ? 


It has been assumed in ‘this discussion, that the picture 
of national prosperity and happiness exhibited by the 
message of the President of the United States, at the 
commencement of the session of Congress, was not a crea- 
tion of fancy, but drawn from the life. It has been gene- 
rally acknowledged as such. The general prosperity, at 
least, has not been denied. Butin the existence of na- 
tions, as well as of individuals, prosperity is not always 
the surest indication of happiness. Nations, like individ- 
uals, are subject to grievous and perilous diseases of the 
imagination. Nations, like individuals, are Hable, in the 
fulness of general health, to topical distempers, and even 
to sudden convulsions, threatening to life itself, In the 
midst of the comfort and well-being with which we are 
surrounded, it is impossible to conceal from ourselves, 
and it were worse than folly to disguise, that there is a 
festering sore of discontent, if not a deep-rooted disaffec- 
tion to the Union, pervading an extensive portion of our. 
territory, and rapidly. ripening into purposes and projects 
which will shake the Union to its foundations. It is not 
the province of the present inguiry to trace to their 
sources all the causes in which this condition of the fed- 
eral community originated, but among them we cannot 
but perceive that the existing system of taxation by im- 
post is the most prominent. The existing tariff of impost 
duties has excited a great mass of dissatisfaction in every 
part of the community. 

It is represented by great numbers of our fellow-citi- 
zens, and among them, by many of the first intelligence and 
the purest patriotism, as deeply injurious to all the great 
interests of the nation, and to every class of the people, 
even to the manufacturers, for whose benefit it was intro- 
duced, and for whose protection it is now most. pertina- 
ciously defended: and sustained. Peer 

The representative population of the United States, at’ 
the close of the year 1831, just expired, somewhat ex- 
ceeded eleven millions of souls. The gross amount of 
revenue levied upon them during the same year may be 
set down, in round numbers, at twenty-two millions of 
dollars. Supposing it to have been raised by a poll tax, 
it would have amounted to an average of two dollars a 
head. During the same year, in the island of Great Brit- 
ain, upon a population of about sixteen millions, there 
was levied, by taxation, about two hundred and forty mil- 
lions of dollars, or fifteen dollars a head. No other nation 
in Europe is so heavily taxed as Great Britain, and none 
so lightly as the United States. Considering only the 
amount of taxation in the latter, it might occasion some 
surprise that there should have arisen, in any, quarter, 
cause of complaint. 

The principal mass of taxation in Great Britain is by ex- 
cise. By that alone she raises more than one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars of yearly revenue, The Government of the 
United States have resorted to excises and direct taxes only 
upon occasions of emergency. The mode of levying all, or 
nearly all, the revenues of the Union, by impost upon arti- 
cles of merchandise imported from abroad, was originally 
adopted, and has been perseveringly pursued, because it 
had always been considered as a maxim in statistics, that 
duties of impost were.always paid by the consumer. 

Such is, no doubt, the first and superficial appearance 
of things. But the operation of all taxation, and especial- 
ly of indirect taxation, is of a complicated nature upon the 
commercial intercourse and pecuniary concerns of man- 
kind. The controversies which have resulted from the 
introduction and establishment of what has been termed 
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the American system, looking ‘to the protection of do- 
mestie manufactures, have. given rise to two new .doc- 
trines of political economy—one of them advanced by 
the friends, and one by-the opponents of that system— 
both, at first sight, highly paradoxical, both appearing, 
upon close examination, to be not entirely without 
foundation, and. both, in the ardor of disputation, re- 
lied upon, itis believed, beyond just and rational warrant. 

The opinion advanced by the friends of the protective 
system is, that the tendency of aggravating duties of 
impost upon. articles imported from abroad, and have no 
competition with similar articles of domestic manufac- 
ture, is to reduce, and not to increase, the price of the 
articles themselves. 

The opinion sustained by the free trade party is, that 
the great mass of the duties of impost is paid, not by 
the consumer of the dutied articles, but by the producer 
of the article exported, to pay for the article upon which 
the impost was levied. __ 

The doctrine that duties of impost cheapen the price 
of the articles upon which they are levied, seems to con- 
flict with the first dictates of common sense. But its 
supporters first appeal with confidence to the fact, that 
most of the articles upon which additional duties were 
levied by the tariff of 1828, have since that time con- 
siderably fallen in price—and then they argue that it 
must be so, by the excitement of competition in the 
market. It is certainly contrary to the natural course 
of things, that an addition to the cost should be a re- 
duction of the price of an article. True it is that the 
duty gives a spur to the production of the article at 
home: The price of any article in the market must al- 
ways depend upon the relative condition of the demand 
and supply at the time and place of sale. But very 
slight variations of time, of place, affect, often to a very 
great extent, the relative proportion of the demand and 
supply, and, consequently, the price of the article. No 
safe conclusion ean be drawn from the fact that, subse- 
quently to the tariff of 1828, the prices of the articles 
upon which the duties were then increased, have fallen, 
unless from other circumstances it can be shown that 
the increase of the duty was the cause of the fall in 
price; nor will it be sufficient to prove so strange a 
paradox, to account for it by the excitement of compe- 
tition. Wherever there is a profitable market, there 
will be competition. Had the tariff of 1828 never been 
enacted,.the competition in our markets would have 
been as. great, and would have been as effectual to reduce 
the prices as it had been with the aggravation of the 
duties: In that competition our own manufactures 
might not indeed have shared, but it would have existed 
‘in all its force between those who furnished the supply, 
and could not have failed to reduce the prices to the 
level of the moderate profit necessary to the existence 
of the trade. ; 

But the duty upon the article imported from abroad 
enabled the domestic producer to enter into a çompe- 
tition with the importer from abroad. So long as this 
competition continues, the duty operates as a bounty or 
premium to,the domestic manufacturer. But by whom 
isit paid? Certainly by the purchaser of the article, 
whether of foreign or of domestic manufacture. The 
duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass 
of the article in the market. It is substantially paid 
upon the article of domestic manufacture as well as 
upon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a 
bounty ; upon the other a burden; and the repeal of 
the tax must operate as an equivalent reduction of the 
price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. We 
say, so long as the importation continues, the duty must 
be paid by the purchaser of the article. Some portion 
of it, however, is for a short interval of time paid by 
the foreigner, against whose trade the domestic com- 
petitor is brought forward. It affects him as a reduction 
of his profits, which he endures for a. time, but: under 
the pressure of which he is finally compelled to with- 


draw from the market. While the struggle continues: 
the duty is paid by the foreigner. or by the importing 
merchant here. The purchaser and consumer here are 
relieved from the burden of the duty, and may. perhaps 
obtain the goods cheaper than if they were exonerated 
from the duty altogether. But this relief is purchased 
by injustice, at the expense not only of the foreign 
manufacturer, but of the importing. merchant, till the 
duty becomes prohibitory, and then the foreign manu- 
facturer, the importing merchant, the shipper, the mari- 
ner, and the whole class of citizens to whom the impor- 
tation gave occupation and subsistence, suffer by the 
extinction of the trade, precisely to the same extent 
that the profits of the domestic manufacturer are en- 
hanced by the bounty paid to him for his competition 
with the foreigner.’ This struggle, if the statements 
often made by the friends of the tariff are correct, is 
sometimes carried on by the manufacturers to a very: 
extravagant and desperate extent. It has even gravely 
been asserted that, upon the passage of the tariff act of 
1828, the British owners of forges and furnaces reduced 
the price of their iron not less than eight dollars a ton, 
to retain the control of the American market—an 
operation by which, as has been shown by the memo- 
rial of the Free Trade Convention to Congress, they 
must have incurred a loss of near five millions of dollars 
a year, to retain the profits upon yearly sales to the 
amount of perhaps two hundred and sixty thousand dol- 
lars: It is very certain, therefore, that the reduction of 
eight dollars a ton upor the price of British iron in 
1828, though contemporaneous with our tariff act, was 
in no wise connected with it in the relation of cause and 
effect. We may, and probably do, often greatly ex- 
aggerate to ourselves the immensity of exertions and of 
sacrifices made by the British manufacturers to retain 
and preserve in their ewn hands the control of foreign 
markets. But that such exertions and sacrifices are 
and will be made by large manufacturing establishments, 
in which extensive capitals are employed, cannot be 
doubted. Whenever they are made, and so long as 
they are continued, to counteract the effect of tariff du- 
ties in foreign countries, the duties are paid by them, 
and the purchaser of the goods in the foreign country 
obtains them freed from the duty, at the expense of the 
foreign manufacturer. But this career of losing trade 
cannot continue long. In the competitions between dif- 
ferent lines of steamboats and stages, we have sometimes 
seen the rival interests underbidding each other, till the 
traveller has been treated gratuitously with his fare. 
But the result even of a very short contest of that na- 
ture proves utterly ruinous to one, if not to both the 
contending establishments. And so it is, and must be, 
with any reduction of price in the market upon articles 
furnished partly by importation from abroad, and partly 
by domestic industry, which ensues upon the levy of an 
additional duty upon the article imported from abroad. 

The incidental effect of competition in the market, 
excited, on the part of the domestic manufacturer, by 
the aggravation of duty upon the corresponding article 
imported from abroad, to reduce the price of the arti- 
cle, must be transient and momentary. The general 
and permanent effect must be to increase the price 
of the article to the, extent of the additional duty, 
and it is then paid by the consumer. If it were not 
so—if the general effect of adding to a duty were to 
reduce the price of the article upon which it is levied, 
the converse of the proposition would also be true; 
and the operation for increasing the price of the do- 
mestic article would be to repeal the duty upon the 
same article imported—an experiment which the friends 
of our internal industry will not be desirous of mak- 
ing. We cannot subscribe, therefore, to the doctrine 
that the duties of impost, protective of our-own manu- 
factures; are paid by the foreign merchant or manu- 
facturer.. Nor can we more readily believe that-they 
are paid by the purchaser of the articles exported from 
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aur country to pay for the importations which we receive 
in return. 
“Tf is contended that, by excluding the foreign manufac- 
turer of cotton from our markets, we disable him from 
‘purchasing. the raw material produced in our own coun- 
tey; but if, by the exclusion of the foreigner, the effect 
of the duty is to bring into the market our own manufac- 
turer in his place, the market for the raw material js in no- 
wise diminished—it has only changed its place. Instead 
of shipping. his cotton to Liverpool or Glasgow, the 
Southern planter sends it to Providence or Boston, The 
demand for the article is not diminished by the diminution 
ofimportations from abroad. Whatever falling off there 
may be of shipping for foreign markets, is supplied by the 
increase of enrolled tonnage and the coasting trade. 

“The argument of the South has been sometimes stated 
jn another form, It has been said that the portion of the 
impost duties paid by the inhabitants of the Northern and 
manufacturing States, instead of being burdensome, is ac- 
tually. profitable to them. That to the manufacturing in- 
terests themselves, instead of being a tax, it is a bounty, 
agratuitous donation to them by the nation, made at the 
expense of those portions of the Union where there are 
no manufacturing establishments. A contrasted view is 
taken of the population, soil, and climate of the North- 
`am and Southern sections of the Union. In the North, it 
js said the climate is rugged—the soil barren—the whole 
population white and free. The land will not feed its in- 

P itanta. They are driven by necessity to the ocean, to 
‘the wilderness, or to the establishment of manufactures. 


These are their only resources for arresting the tide of 


emigration. In the South, the climate is mild and genial, 
the soil fertile, and the population divided in nearly equal 
` numbers, into black and white—masters and slaves. The 
cultivation of the land is performed by the colored popu- 
lation. The planter cannot change his occupation. He 
is rooted to the soil, Manufactures cannot be established, 
because slaves are both morally and physically disabled 
from working in them, They are, besides very apt to set 
fire to the buildings, as the experience of certain Yankees 
has taught them, who, in defiance of the laws of nature, 
did: recently attempt to set up some manufacture in the 
neighborhood of Charleston. The duties levied then 
upon articles of foreign manufacture for the protection 
.ot domestic industry, must therefore always operate to 
the benefit of the Northern and to the injury of the South- 
em section of the Union. They are irreconcilable in- 
terests ; and the planter of the South cannot and will not 
submit to the sacrifice of his interest for the benefit of the 
Northern manufacturer, for that would reduce him to a 
state of colonial vassalage. 
This argument is approached with painful reluctance. 
Itis believed to be here candidly stated; and as it has 
been time after time repeated by some of the ablest and 
most intelligent statesmen of the South, and as it is be- 
lieved to contain the whole substance of the Southern 
argument against the protective system, it will be proper 
to examine it in the spirit of candor and of kindness,. dic- 
tated no less bya feeling of sympathy for our brethren 
and countrymen, than by an anxious solicitude for the 
preservation of the Union. ; 
~ Phe first remark which obtrudes itself upon the mind 
upon the statement of this argument, is, that it strikes 
directly at the heart of the Union itself. It presents two 
great, transcendent, opposite, and irreconcilable inter- 
est, in deadly. hostility to each other ; each pervading 
the two great Atlantic sections of the country, each operat- 
ing within its appropriate domain with the irresistible 
force of a Jaw of nature, and leading to a fatal and una- 
yoidable conclusion that between two large masses of man- 
kind, thus situated in natural conflict with each other, no 
pond of union under one and the same Government, even 
partaking of a federal character, can be-maintained, It 
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gument to prove 


will be doing no injustice to more than one distinguished 
and influential. statesman of the South to affirm that his 
mind bas been made up .to.thig result. Nor is it, possible 
to observe the political movements in progress at this 
time in the part of the country. where the excitement 


out believing that the effort of. the leading spirits among 
them is to turn the current, of: popular sentiment to’ that 
conclusion—to calculate the yame of the Union, ` 

But if this high ground ig tz i quarter. of. the 


taken in one 
yet common country, what choice or alternative is left to 
the other? The South, in the. person of: her champion, 
says—I am-a planter and cultiyate my.land by slaves—I 
cannot quit the soil—I cannot change my occupation—my 
slaves are my subsistence, ag well as my. property, and 
they cannot be made to work at manufactures-—-my first 
want is to sell my crop as dear as possible, and my. se- 
cond, to buy manufactured articles as cheap as. possible, 
in return, All protection of domestic manufactures, by 
duties levied. upon those of. my, customers, who purchase 
my plantation’s produce, and ‘work it up into manufac- 
tured articles for my use, is an invasion of my rights, a 
depredation upon my property; I cannot manufacture my- 
self, and I will not suffer you tọ. manufacture for me; I 
prefer to purchase the fabric from the foreigner, to whom 
supply the raw material. Manufactures are necessary 
for your subsistence, because you have a cold climate, a 
barren soil, and no slaves; but I will not bear a tax upon 
the negro cloths of Manchester, to enable you to. supply 
me the same article equally cheap, because your “gain 
must be my loss, and because your. prosperity must in the 
nature of things be incompatible with mine. , 

In this view of the subject, the interest of the South is 
identified with that of the foreign rival and competitor of 
the Northern manufacturer, and against him and for his 
ruin the Southern planter and the British manufacturer 
are colleagued. How strange the association | How deep- 
ly it conflicts with the whole history of our reyolutionary 
war! What a satire it speaks upon all our institutions! 

It cannot be true. There are theories in politica and 
morals, as well as in the science of mind, the fallacy of 
which is far more easily detected in the absurdity. of the 
conclusions at which they arrive, than, in the process of 
reason by which they travel. When Mandeville, by a 
commentary upon the Fable of the Bees, undertook to 
prove that private vices were public benefits, he made an 
ingenious book, which has perhaps never been very satis- 
factorily answered, but to the conclusions of which no 
man of correct moral feeling can assent. When Berk- 
ley, from the deepest recesses of philosophy, raised an ar- 
that mind has no conclusive evidence of 
the existence of matter, he was said to haye demonstrated 
beyond all- possibility of reply that which no man in his 
senses can believe, When we are told that the cotton 
planter of the South, and the manufacturer of Pennsyl- 
vania, or of New England, have interests, sọ diametrically 
and irreconcilably opposite to each other, that they can- 
not remain permanently associated as members of the 
same community, we answer, in the language of the: Ro- 
man moralist and poet, “ Incredulus odi.” We disbelieve, 
and we have a doctrine which appears to us to contain, in 
itself, a satire upon human nature ; or, at least, to solve it- 
self into that melancholy and exploded theory of Hobbes, 
that the state of nature between man and man is a state 
of war. For were it trne that the interests of the. Janter 
and the manufacturer were irreconcilable witi each 
other, as members of the same community, what must be 
the necessary and unavoidable consequ: of the, dissolu- 
tion of the tie between them as fellow- 


tizens, represent- 
ed in the same legislative assemblies, authorized to enact 
laws binding upon them both? For suppose that com- 
mon tie to. he dissolved, and what would: be the relations 
then subsisting between them? They would remain in 
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the same relative geographical position to each other, 
each atill employed in the same occupations, and with the 
sarne irreconcilable aid’ opposite interests, without that 
link of union between them, which had existed by their 
representation in one common Legislature : with the im- 
pulse of mutual repulsion, aggravated by their separa- 
“tion, and ‘with all the principles of attraction dissolved 
and vanished into air, Could it be otherwise than that 
the irreconcilable and opposite interest should speedily 
fret and’ Kindle into war, and then how would their rela- 
tions stand? Must not the weaker party, on which side 
soever it might fall, fly for assistance to a foreign Power? 
Nay, are there not elements in the very nature of the 
contest itself, which must drive the planter nation, severed 
from their present associates, to Great Britain for alliance ? 
and would not that alliance be but another name for pro- 
‘tection? Must not recolonization prove the inevitable 
doom of that nation so constituted and so neighbored ? 
And what next? The irreconcilable and opposite inter- 
ests remain in all their force, and with redoubled aggra- 
vation, War, inextinguishable or exterminating war, be- 
tween the brothers of this severed continent, and a foreign 
umpire to perpetuate or to adjust their strife, not accor- 
-ding to the interests of either of the parties, but according 
to her own, To her own, necessarily and unavoidably 
hostile to both. The whole experience of mankind has 
proved that no nation can ever mantain either independ- 
ence or freedom, dependent upon the power of another.— 
And in this case there is an element of weakness, of dis- 
cord, and of desolation, beyond those which have hereto- 
fore operated in the history of mankind, in the case of a 
nation defending itself against another, by the assistance 
of a third. To this the committee will barely allude, 
without expatiating upon its character or its conse- 
quences. They would simply suggest to those who deny 
the power of this confederated Government to protect, by 
the energy and resources of the whole nation, a great and 
comprehensive, but not universal interest, that there is 
such an interest most deeply their own, protected by the 
constitution and laws of the United States, and effectively 
protected by them alone. Among the consequences 
from which a statesman of either portion of this Union 
cannot avert his eyes in contemplating that which must 
ensue from its severance, is the condition in which that 
great interest would be found immediately after the sep- 
aration should have been consummated. The committee 
will refrain from all further observation upon them.— 
Representing, as they do, the manufacturing interest of 
the country, they have been most anxiously desirous, in 
the bill which they should present to the consideration of 
the House, to adapt its provisions not only to the inter- 
ests, but to the feelings of that portion of the commu- 
nity which has considered itself most aggrieved by the 
existing tariff It has at the same time, however, been 
their equally anxious desire to make all the concessions 
required for the accomplishment of this object, without 
any essential sacrifice of the interest entrusted to them. 
For the attainment of these objects, their attention was 
in the first instance turned to the Executive Department 
of the Government; the department especially charged 
with the duty of taking care that the laws should be 
faithfally executed ; the department therefore liable to be 
most deeply affected by the great change in the whole 
system of our revenues, and of their collection, to be ef- 
fected upon the extinction of the national debt. In the 
multiplied conflicts of interest and of feelings, affecting 
every portion of the community on the approach of this 
event, it was believed to be impossible to compose them 
into any semblance of harmony, unless upon some general 
plan, proceeding from or sanctioned by the Executive head 
of the nation. 

Sharing in the diversity of opinion prevailing in the 
community upon all these subjects, the committee very 


early came to the conclusion that the modifications suita- 
ble to the adjustment of the tariff should be prepared and 
presented to the House first from the Department of th 
Treasury. s 

Two resolutions to. that effect were adopted by the 
House in January last, and the report of the Secretary 
was presented to the House, accompanied by the project 
of a bill, which has formed the basis of that now present- 
ed to the House for their consideration. A few remarks 
upon the character of the bill, as projected by the Secre- 
tary, and upon the modification of some of its provisions, 
by which it may be rendered, as the committee believe, 
more acceptable to the House and. to the country, will 
close the present report. 

The draught of the bill presented by the Secretary of 
the Treasury was prepared in a spirit of compromise be- 
tween the two great and seemingly conflicting interests 
chiefly to be affected by the reduction of the revenne— 
In this purpose it was to be expected that it.could not be 
altogether satisfactory to either. Its provisions have, ac- 
cordingly, been considered as of questionable policy by 
different members of the committee, under the impression, 
on the one part, that the reduction of the revenue contem- 
plated by it was too extensive, and, on the other, not ex- 
tensive enough. It proposes to reduce the revenue to be 
raised from duties on imports to twelve millions of dollars, 
and, thereby, to remit of the existing duties upwards of 
ten millions, This reduction, in the view of the manufac- 
turing interest of the country, an interest intimately and 
closely connected with its internal improvement, and the 
interest specially represented in this House by this com- 
mittee, is deemed to be excessive. It proposes a dimiau- 
tion of revenue of more than the sum liberated from its 
present appropriation for the payment of the national debt. 
A majority of this committee are of opinion, founded up- 
on principles submitted to the consideration of the House 
in this report, that no reduction should be made, at least 
at the present time, equal to the whole amount of the an- 
nual appropriation thus liberated, that is, ten millions of 
dollars. Upon this opinion, however, they will not now 
further enlarge. The project in the draught of the bill is 
considered by other members of the committee as excep- 
tionable, for the opposite reason that the reduction is, in 
their opinion, not extensive enough, Under this variety 
of views, the committee have made several modifications 
in the bill proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
now report for the consideration of the House a bill, not 
such as would, in its details, be satisfactory to any one mem- 
ber of the committee, but as that upon which alone they 
have been able to unite a majority of their own voices. 

The first and greatest alteration of the existing system 


articles involving interests perhaps equal to all the other 
manufacture in the Union put together, cotton only except- 
ed. With regard to these articles, the draught of the Sec- 
retary proposes not only a very great reduction in the 


established in the preceding tariff laws. A change, in the 
estimation of many of the principal manufacturers of those 
articles, more formidable to the prosperity of their estab- 
lishments than the reduction of the duties themselves. 
The committee, after a full and deliberate considera- 
tion of the arguments submitted to them upon this ques- 
tion by several of the most eminent of the manufacturers, 
and after giving them the most friendly and respectfal 


those of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the system 
of graduated minimums upon the manufactures of wool- 
lens must and ought to be abolished. For the reasons 


attention, have found their conclusions concurring with | 


upon which this opinion is founded, they refer the House _ 


of revenue proposed in the draught of the Secretary, is that — 
relating to the articles of wool and manufactured woollens ; 


amount of duties to be levied upon the imported articles, | 
but a total change in the system of collection, substituting © 
ad valorem duties in the place of the graduated minimum 
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to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury accom- 
pasying the draught of the bill, te which they will add con- 
siderations of perhaps yet deeper influence upon their 
minds. This system appears, to a majority of the com- 
mittee,:to constitute the greatest and the most reasonable 
gbjection-of the South and.of Southern interest against 
the existing tariff. The committee cannot perceive how 
or in what manner it can be essential to the protection of 
the:domestic manufacturer. The graduation must neces- 
sarily operate in one of two ways—either as a prohibition 
upon the importation of all articles included between the 
yates of the respective minimums, or by laying a duty 
upon the articles of intermediate value far higher than 
that. apparent upon the face of the law, and thereby 
effecting an artificial inequality between the burdens im- 

ed upon articles of the same kind, and the same value, 
and an equality of burden alike unnatural upon articles 
of different value, but of the same kind. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a square yard of broadcloth, of one dollar’s cost 
at the place of exportation, pays a duty of forty-eight 
cents, while, if the cost at the place of ‘exportation be 
but one dollar and one cent, it is taken and deemed to 
have cost two dollars and a half, and pays a duty of one 
dollar and twenty cents, the difference between them 
being that between forty-eight per cent. and one hun- 
dred and twenty per cent.; while the article of one dollar 
ind one cent’s cost pays the same duty as the article 
tosting two dollars and a half. It appears to be impos- 
able that the practical operation of such a system should 
not be unjust; and it contains within itself the seeds of 
those frauds upon the revenue, of which there have been 
such heavy complaints on the part of the American manu- 
facturers, The report of the Secretary notices these frauds, 
aod the difficulty, if not impossibility, of providing against 
them. Measures for that purpose were reported by this 
committee at an early period of the session, in the form of 
a bill, since recommitted to them by the order of the 
House—measures reported by the committee with great 
reluctance, but deemed indispensable by the manufac- 
turers themselves, as they still are by the committee, in 
the event that the system of graduated minimums should 
be continued. For those frauds, the article of manufac- 
tured woollens, of cost nearly intermediate between two 


| successive minimums, affords opportunities and tempta- 


tions, which neither rigor of legislation, nor vigilance of 
execution can prevent. 

The measures in the bill reported by the committee 
were some of them of a character troublesome, vexatious, 
and expensive, to the importing merchant; and the ne- 
cessity which the committee believed there would be for 
them under the continuance of the graduated minimums 
was among the most cogent reasons which produced the 
conviction upon the minds of the majority that the sys- 
fem itself ought to be abandoned. One of the effects 
which has been produced already is the transfer of the 
importing trade from the Anierican merchant, our fellow- 
citizen, to the exporting foreigner in Great Britain. 

The valuation of the article by its cost at the place of 
exportation enables the exporter to fix the cost in his in- 
voice much at his discretion ; and although that discretion 
may occasionally be restrained by the administration of 
the oath required, yet, as it has long been settled by the 
sages of British jurisprudence that a fraud upon the reve- 
nue laws of a foreign country is no offence against the 
laws of England, the mere administration of an oath, un- 
sanctioned by any practical penalty, furnishes but an indif- 
fefent security for the correctness of the invoices at the 
place of. exportation. The committee have received in- 
fotmation from an American importing merchant of un- 
questionable character, that offers haye been made to his 
agent in England for the supply of the manufactured ar- 
ticle to any amount that he might desire, and at any cost 
la the attested invoice which he might see fit to.prescribe, 


the real prices of. the articles to be adjusted. between 
them at the rate of the real value of the article. Hence 
it is that frauds to so extensive an amount have been de- 
tected at our custom-houses, and that frauds to a much. 
greater amount have probably passed without detection. 
There is, besides, in the system of graduated minimums, 
an appearance of indirection little consonant with the frank 
open-heartedness of republican: institutions, It has. the 
air as if the legislators of the nation, in taxing their con- 
stituents, were unwilling to let them know the real amount 
of that taxation. This has been one of ‘the severest re- 
proaches cast upon the tariff by its adversaries; and 
the committee are anxiously desirous of taking away from 
those adversaries their. most forcible argument. © But, in 
renounciog the system of graduated minimums, it is not 
their intention to abandon the protection of the manufac- 
turing interest. Nor was that the intention of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the preparation of his bill. - The 
impression of the manufacturers, however, so far as it has 
come to the knowledge of the committee, is, that the re~ 
duction of the amount of duties upon the article of manu- 
factured woollens is too great for the establishments of 
this country to bear. Such is the impression of a majo- 
rity of the committee ; and they have accordingly modi-. 
fied that part of the Secretary’s draught. Whether the’: 
amount of duty as reported by the committee is itself suf: 
ficient to preserve the principle of protection as applied 
to the woollen manufactures, it will be for the wisdom of 
the House to determine. It has been the sincere désire 
of the committee at once to conciliate the interests and 
feelings of the South, not only by the abandonment of 
the system of graduated minimums, but by the admission 
of coarse wools free of duty, and by a corresponding re- 
duction upon the duties of the article manufactured from 
them. In this they have also consulted the interest of the 
American wool-grower, with whose products the coarse 
article imported from abroad cannot come in competition, 
and of the manufacturer in whose favor the free admission 
of the raw material must likewise operate. On the im- 
ported wool with which that of native growth must stand 
in competition, they propose a reduction which they be- 
lieve will be sufficient to retain in the hands of the Ame- 
rican wool-grower the command of the market. ` 

In all the other modifications of the Secretary’s bill 
proposed by the committee, both with regard to wool and 
woollens, and to all other dutiable articles, the object of 
the committee has been to reduce largely those articles 
which are not in competition with our own manufactures, 
and very little, or not at all, those that are, On this prin- 
ciple the bill now reported deviates from the draught of 
the Secretary in the article of cotton twist yarn and thread, 
which is excepted from the general duty of twenty-five 
per cent. on all manufactures of cotton, and prescribes 
that the cotton manufactures to be valued at thirty and 
thirty-five cents per-square yard shall not be‘of those. ex- 
ceeding those values respectively. They have also affix- 
ed a specific duty of twelve and a half cents per square 
yard on oil cloths, included in the draught of the Secretary’s 
bill with floor matting, at a duty of thirty per cent. ad 
valorem. On unmanufactured hemp the committee have 
reduced the sum proposed fn the Secretary’s draught to 
thirty-five dollars per ton; it having been amply ascer- 
tained that this article, as imported from abroad, does in- 
nowise enter into competition with that raised in our 
own country; and it being a raw material, essentialto all 
our manufactures of cordage and sail duck.. In varying 
from the draught ofthe Secretary on the articles of silk, the 
committee have raised the duty on those coming from be- 
yond. the Cape of Good Hope from twenty-five per cent. 
to thirty ad valorem, reducing other manufactures of silk 
from twenty per cent. to eighteen, and excepting sewing 
silk, which is raised to forty per cent: in consideration of the: 
incipient manufacture of that:article in our own country, 
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On the article of sugar, the ‘committee would have been 
induced to decline adopting the reduction proposed by 
the draught of the Secretary, but for the introduction 
into it of the article ‘of syrup at the same rate of duty as 
that ‘upon browii-sugar, which the committee believed 
would eperate'ag‘a compensation to the manufacturers 
of the doniestic. article for :the diminution of the duty 
upon the imported sugars themselves. 


On thearticle of salt, the committee have not deemed 
it expedient to propose any, reduction of the existing 
duties; they have already within the last two years 
been reduced by one-half; and the committee having 
satisfactory evidence that the duties could not be 
further reduced without injuriously affecting various 
manufactures, both on the, seacoast.of Massachusetts, 
and in the interior of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio. They. did not, however, fee] them- 
selves justified in proposing the restoration of the for- 
mer duty of twenty cents per bushel, though urged with 
great force of argument thereto by a memorial from 
sundry citizens of the comménwealth of Virginia. With 
respect to the duties upon. glass, the committee have 
adopted the duties proposed by the draught of the Sec- 
retary, with the exception of those upon apothecaries 
and perfumery vials, an articlé of which there are ex- 
tensive manufactories in the. city of Philadelphia and 
elsewhere; and they have introduced a distinction be- 
tween different articles of this description, of very dif- 
ferent value, but upon which, heretofore, there has been 
no corresponding discrimination in the duties levied 
upon them. The duty propéséd by the Secretary, of 
twelve and a half cents per gallon on olive oil in casks, 
the committee have thought it ‘proper to raise to twenty 
cents per gallon; this article coming in immediate còm- 
petition With the product of our whale fisheries. 

From the articles proposed by the Secretary to be ex- 
empt from duty, the committée have thought proper to 
except sidearms, quills preparéd, and brass in plates, 
blue vitriol, calomel, corrosive sublimate, macaroni; 
and among the articles included ‘under the general de- 
scription of ‘articles coming under the duty of twelve 
and a half per cent.” they have also excepted bichro- 
mate of potash, prussiate of potash, chromate of potash, 
nitrate of lead; aqua fortis, and tartaric acid. And they 
have excepted also from the non-enumerated articles 
now paying an ad valorem duty of fifteen per cent., tar- 
tar emetic and Rochelle salts: the.articles thus except- 
ed. being extensively manufactured in this country. 

- To the provisions in the fifth and sixth sections of the 
Secretary’s draught relating to cash payments or op- 
tional credits at three or six months, the committee 
have added wool to the manufactures of wool as speci- 
fied by the Secretary. The,seventh section of the 
draught proposing a levy of a duty, of one and a half 
per cent. on the public sales of mannfactures of wool,the 
committee have deemed it advisable.to strike out, un- 
willing fo accumulate a duty upon sales at auction now 
levied by several of the States of this Union. 

The committee have added to the draught of the Sec- 
retary a section providing that the pound sterling shall 
hereafter be rated at the value of four dollars and eighty 
cents; the reason for which will be obvious to the 
House. They have likewise added a section, providing 
that from and after the passage of the act the expressed 
juice of the sugar cane, and syrup for making sugar, 
shall pay_ the same duties as brown sugar, and that 
crude and mineral salt shall pay the ame duties as salt. 
The object of the section, inserted With the concurrence 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, being to take awa 
means of evading the duties on sugar and salt, whic 
haye been practised, and which there is reason to be- 
lieve are more extensively contemplated. 

In these deviations from the draught of a bill report- 
éd by the Secretary of the Treasury tó the House, the 
majority of the éommittee have dotie full justice to the 


intentions of that officer. They have perceived in thé 

draught a spirit and temper entirely congenial to their 

own, an earnest desire to conciliate and harmonize the 

adverse feelings and interests of the two divisions. of 
the: Union. nable to concur with him in all the de- 

tails of his draughted bill, they have.felt it their duty 

to depart from them as. seldom as possible, consistent 
with their obligations to the interest which it is their 
special charge to maintain. That their own views will 
in all respects. obtain the sanction of this House, or the 
approbation of the country, they cannot flatter them- 
selyes; but they would reluctantly resign the. hope, 
that the principle of compromise which forms the vital 
spirit of the bill now reported, may be quickened in its 
progress through this and the other House of Congress to 
a solid adjustment of the great controversy which now 
agitates the nation. In consenting to report this bill, 

every member who assented to the measure was con- 
scious of sacrificing considerable portions, if not of the 
interest most deserving to be cherished by him, at least 
of those interests as understood by those to whom they 
are of deepest concern. In considering its various pro- 
visions, they would ask of every member of the House, 
before judging of the result, to make the allowance due 
to this disposition; and they would hope. the appeal 
may not be made in vain, which asks him to assume a 
portion of the same disposition himself. The committes 
believe this to be one of those occasions upon which 
nothing less than a spirit embracing the welfare of the 
whole nation can determine that which is due to all its 
parts. The measure, like all those which have preced- 
ed it on the same subject, is experimental, and even if 
it should fail to restore entirely that harmony in which 
the happiness of the Union can alone consist, they cher- 
ish the belief that it may be matured into an act of 
legislation destined to lead hereafter to a final and more 
complete re-establishment of the common sympathies 
which carried us through the conflict for the establish- 
ment of our national independence. ~* ; 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
In SENATE U. S. April 5, 1832. 


Mr. WEBSTER made the following report. 


The select committee to whom was referred, on the 27th 
of March, the bill from the House of Representatives, 
entitled “ An act for the apportionment of represen- 
tatives among the several States according to the 
fifth census,’’ have had the subject under considera- 
tion, and now ask leave to report: 


This bill, like all Jaws on the same subject, must be 
regarded as of an interesting and delicate nature. It 
respects the distribution of political power among the 
States of the Union. It is to determine the number of 
voices which, for ten years to come, each State is to 
possess in the popular branch of the. Legislature., In 
the opinion of the committee, there can be few or no 
questions which it is more desirable should be settled 
on just, fair, and satisfactory principles, than this; and 
availing themselves of the benefit of the discussion 
which the bill has already undergone in the Senate, 
they have given to it a renewed and anxious consider- 
ation. The result is, that, in their opinion, the bill 
ought to be amended. Seeing the difficulties which be- 
long to the whole subject, they are fully convinced that 
the bil! has been framed and passed in the other House 
with the sincerest desire to overcome those difficulties, 
and to enact a law which should do as much justice as 
possible to all the States. But the committee are con- 
constrained to say that this object appears to them not 
to have been obtairied. The unequal operation of the 
pill on some of the States, should it become a law, 
seems to the committee most manifest ; and they cannot 
but expréssa doubt whether its actual apportionment of 
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the répresentative power among the several States can 
be considered as conformable to the spirit of the constitu- 
tion. ‘The bill provides that, from and after the 3d of 
March, 1833, the House of Represéntatives shall be coni- 
posed of member's elected agreeably to a ratio of one rèp- 
resentative for every forty-seven thousand and seven hun- 
dred persons in each State, computed according to the rule 
prescribed by the constitution. The addition of thé ‘seven 
hundred to the forty-seven thousand, in the composition 
of this ratio, produces no effect whatever ‘in esate to the 
constitution of the Howse, It neither adds to nor takes 
from the number of members assigned to any State. Its 
only effect is a reduction of the apparent amount of the 
fractions, as they are usually called, ‘or Yesiduary num- 
bers, after the application of the ratio. For all other pur- 
ps the result is precisely the same as if the ratio had 
en forty-seven thousand. . 
~ As it seems generally admitted that inequalities do ex- 
ist in this bill, and that injurious consequences will arise 
from its operation, which it would be desirable to avert, 
if any proper means of averting them, without producing 
others equally injurious, could be found, the committee 
do not think it necessary to go into a full and particular 
statement of these consequences, They will content 
themselves with presenting a few examples only of these 
results, and'such as they find it most difficult to reconcile 
_ with justice, and the spirit of the constitution. 

In exhibiting these examples, the committee must ne- 
cessarily speak of particular States ; butit is hardly neces- 
sry to say that they speak of them as examples only, 
and with the most perfect respect, not önly for the States 
themselves, but for all those who represent them here. 

Although the bill does not conimence by fixing the 
whole number of the proposed House of Representatives, 
yet the process adopted by it brings out the number of 
two hundred and forty members. Of these two hundred 
and forty members, forty are assigned to the State of 
New York ; that is to say, precisely one-sixth part of the 
whole, This assignment would seem to require that New 
York should contain one-sixth part of the whole popula- 
tion of the United States, and would be bound to pay 
ove sixth part of all her direct taxes, Yet neither of 
these is the case. The whole representative population 
of the United States is 11,929,005; that of New York is 
1,918,623, which is less than one-sixth of the whole, by 
nearly 70,000. Of a direct tax of ‘$240,000, New York 
would pay only 38.59. But if, instead of comparing the 
numbers assigned to New York with the whole numbers 
of the House, we compare her with other States, the ine- 
quality is still more evident and striking. 

To the State of Vermont, the bill assigns five members. 
It gives, therefore, eight times as many representatives to 
New York as to Vermont; but the ‘population of New 
York is not equal to eight tiniés the population of Ver- 
inont by more than three hundred thousand. Vermont 
has five members only for 280,657 persons. If the same 
proportion were to be applied to New York, it would 
tedtice the mimber of her members from forty to thirty- 
four—making a difference more than equal to the whole 
representation of Vermont, and more than sufficient to 
overcéine her Whole power in the House of Representa- 

` tives. 

A disproportion, almost equally striking, is manifested, 
if we compare New York ‘with Alabama. The popula- 
tion of Alabama is 262,208 ; for this she is allowed five 
members, The rule of proportion, which gives to her 
but five members for her number, would give to New 
York but thirty-six for her‘number. Yet New York re- 
céives: forty. As coftipared with Alabamia, then, New 
York has an excess of representation equal to four-fifths 
of the whole represettation of Alabama and this excess, 


itself, will give her, of ‘course, as much weight in the} 


House, as the whole delegation of Alabama, within a sin- 


gle vote. Canit be said, then, that representatives are 
apportioned to these States according to their respective 
numbers? =, l ie 
The ratio assumed by the Dill, it will be perceived, 
leaves large fractions, so called, or residuary members, ih 
séveral of the small States, to the manifest Joss of a part 
of their just proportion öf representative power. Such 
is the operation of the ratio in this respect, that New 
York, with a population less than that of New England 
by thirty or thirty-five thousand, has yet two more mem- 
beřs than all the New England States: and there are 
seven States in the Union whose members Amount to the 
number of one’hundred and twenty-three, being a clear 
majority of the whole House, whose aggregate fractions 
altogether amount only to ‘fifty-three thousand; while 
Vermont and New Jersey, having ‘together but eleven 
members, have a joint fraction of seventy-five thousand, | 
Pennsylvania, by the bill, will have, as it happens, just 
as many members as Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Jersey , but her. population is not equal 
to théirs by a hundred and thirty thousand : and the reason 
of this ‘advantage, derived to her from the provisions of 
the bill, is, that her fraction, or residium, is twelve thou- 
sand only, while theirs is one hundred and forty-four. 
But the subject is capable of being presented in a mdre 
exact and mathematical form. The House is to consist of 
two hundred and forty members. Now, the precise por- 
tion of power, out of the whole mass presented by the 
number two hundred and forty, which New York would 
be entitled to according to her population, is 38.59; that 
is to say, she would be entitled to thirty-eight members, 
and would have a residuum or fraction; and even if a 
member were given her for that fraction, she would atill 
have but thirty-nine ; but the bill gives her forty. i 
These are'a part, and but a part, of those results, pro- 
duced by the bill in its present form, which the committee 
cannot bring themselves to approve. While it is not to 
be denied that, under any rule of apportionment, sonie 
degree of relative inequality must always exist, the com- 
mittee cannot believe that the Senate will. sanction ine- 
quality ‘arid injustice to the extent in which they exist in 
this bill, if ‘they can be avoided. But recollecting the 
opinions which had been expressed in the discussions of 
the Senate, the committee have diligently sought to learn 
whether there was not some other number which might 
be taker for a ratio, the application of which would work 
out more justice and ‘equality. In this pursuit, the com- 
mittee have not been successful. There are, it is true, 
other numbers, the adoption of which would relieve many 
of the States which suffer under the present; but this re- 
lief would be obtained only by shifting the pressure on to 
other States, thus creating new grounds of complaint in 
other quarters. The number forty-four thousand ‘has been 
perieredly spoken of as the most acceptable substitute for 
forty-seven thousand seven hundred; but should this be 
adopted, great relative inequality would fall on several 
States, and, among them, on some of the new and grow- 
ing States, whose relative disproportion, thus already 
great, would be constantly increasing. The committee, 
therefore, are of opinion that the bill should be altered in 
the mode of apportionment. They think that the process 
which begins by assuming a ratio “should be abandoned, 
and that the bill ‘ought to ‘be framed on the principle of 
the amendment which has ‘been the main subject of dis- 
cussion before the Senate. The fairness of the’ principle 
of this amendment, and ‘the general equity ofits results, 
comparéd with those which flow froni'the other process, 
seem plain and undeniable. The main‘qiéstion has been 
whether the principle itself be constitttional; ‘and ‘the 
question the committee proceeded to examine, ‘respect- 
fully asking of those who have doubted its constitutional 
propriety, to deem the question of so ‘much importance 
as to justify a second reflection. i 
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The words of the constitution-are, “ representatives and 
direct taxes shall ‘be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians, . three-fifths of all other persons. The actual 
enumeration shall. be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and 
within every subsequent term of ten years, in such man- 
ner as they shall by law direct. The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but: each State shall have at least one representative.” 

There-would seem to be little difficulty in understand- 
ing ‘these provisions. The terms used are designed, 
doubtless, to be received in no peculiar or technical sense, 
but according to their common and popular acceptation. 
To apportion, is to distribute by right measure ; to set off 
in just parts; to assign in due and proper proportion. 
These clauses of the constitution respect not oy the por- 
tions of power, but the portions of the public burden, 
also, which should fall to the several States ; and the same 
language is applied to both. Representatives are to be 
apportioned among the States according to their respect- 
ive numbers, and direct taxes are to be apportioned by 
the same rule. The end aimed at, is, that representation 
and taxation should go hand in hand; that each State 
should be represented in the same extent to which it is 
made subject to the public charges by direct taxation. 
But, between the apportionment of representatives and 
the apportionment of taxes, there necessarily exists one 
essential difference. Representation founded: on num- 
bers must have some limit, and being, from its nature, a 
thing not. capable of indefinite subdivision, it cannot be 
made precisely equal, A tax, indeed, cannot always, or 
often, be apportioned with perfect exactness ; as, in other 
matters of account, there will be fractional parts of the 
smallest coins, and the smallest denomination of money of 
account, yet, by the usual subdivisions of the coin, and of 
the denomination of money, the apportionment of taxes 
is capable of being made so exact, that the inequality be- 
comes minute and invisible. But representation cannot 
be thus divided. Of representation, there can be nothing 
less than one representative; nor, by our constitution, 
more representatives than one for every thirty thousand. 
Tt is quite obvious, therefore, that the appointment of 
representative power can never be precise and perfect. 
There must always exist some degree of inequality. 
Those who framed and those who adopted the constitu- 
tion, were, of course, fully acquainted with this necessary 
operation of the provision. In the Senate, the States are 
entitled to a fixed number of Senators; and, therefore, in 
regard to their representation in that body, there is no 
consequential or incidental inequality arising. But being 
represented in the House of Representatives according to 
their respective numbers of people, it is unavoidable that, 
in assigning to each State its number of members, the 
exact proportion of each, out of a given number, cannot 
always or often be expressed in whole numbers ; that is to 
say, it will not often be found that there belongs to a State 
exactly one-tenth, or one twentieth, or one-thirtieth of the 
whole House ; and, therefore, no number of representa- 
tives will exactly correspond with the right of such State, 
or the precise share of representation which belongs to 
it, according to its population. 

The constitution, therefore, must be understood not as 
enjoining an absolute relative equality-——because that 
would be demanding an impossibility—but as requiring of 
Congress to make the apportionment of representatives 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, as near as may be.. That which cannot be done 
perfectly, must be done in a manner as near perfection as 
can be. If exactness cannot, from the nature of things, 


be attained, then the greatest practicable approach to ex- 
actness ought to be made. - 

Congress is not absolved from all rule, merely because 
the rule of perfect justice cannot be applied. In such a 
case, approximation becomes a rule ; it takes the place of 
that o her rule which would be preferable, but which is 
found inapplicable, and becomes itself an obligation of 
binding force. The nearest approximation to exact truth 
or exact right, when that exact truth, or that exact right, 
cannot itself. be reached, prevails, in other cases, not as 
matter of discretion, but as an intelligible and definite 
rule, dictated by justice, and conforming to the common 
sense of mankind—a rule of no less binding force in cases 
to which it is applicable, and no more to be departed from, 
than any other rule or obligation. ; 

The committee understand the constitution as they would 
have understood it if it had said, in so many words, that 
representatives should be apportioned among the States 
according to their respective numbers, as near as may be. 
If this be not its true meaning, then it has either given, 
on this most delicate and important subject, a rule which 
is always impracticable, or else it has given no rule at all : 
because, if the rule be that representatives shall be ap- 
portioned exactly according to numbers, it is impracticable 
in every case; and if, for this reason, that cannot be the 
rule, then there is no rule whatever, unless the rule be’ 
that they shall be apportioned as near as may be. 

This construction, indeed, which the committee adopt, 
has not, to their knowledge, been denied: and they pro- 
ceed in the discussion of the question before the Senate, 
taking for granted that such is the true and undeniable 
meaning of the constitution, , 

The next thing to be observed is, that the constitution 
prescribes no particular process by which this apportion- 
ment is to be wrought out. It has plainly described the 
end to be accomplished, viz. the nearest approach to re- 
lative equality of representation among the States; and 
whatever accomplishes this end, and nothing else, is the 
true process, In truth, if, without any process whatever, 
whether elaborate or easy, Congress could perceive the 
exact proportion of representative power rightfully be- 
longing to each State, it would perfectly fulfil its duty by 
conferring that portion on each, without reference to any 
process whatever. It would be enough that the proper 
end had been obtained. And it is to be remarked, fur- 
ther, that, whether this end be attained best by one pro- 
cess or by another, becomes, when each process has been 
carried through, not matter of opinion, but matter of ma- 
thematical certainty. If the whole population of the 
United States, the population of each State, and the pro- 
posed number of the House of Representatives, be all 
given, then, between two bills apportioning the members 
among the several States, it can be told, with absolute cer- 
tainty, which bill assigns to any and every State the num- 
ber nearest to the exact proportion of that State ; in other 
words, which of the two bills, if either, apportions the 
representatives according to the number of the States, 
respectively, as near as may be. If, therefore, a particular 
process of apportionment be adopted, and objection be 
made to the injustice or inequality of its result, it is, 
surely, no answer to such objection to say that the inequa- 
lity necessarily results from the nature of the process. 
Before such answer could avail, it would be necessary to 
show, either that the constitution prescribes such process, 
and makes it necessary, or that there is no other mode of 

roceeding which would produce less inequality and less 
Injustice. If inequality, which might have otherwise: beet 
avoided, be produced by a given process, then that pro- 
cess isa wrong one. It is not suited to the case, and 
should be rejected. ; 

Nor do the committee perceive how it can be matter of 
constitutional propriety or validity, or in any way a con- 
stitutional question, whether the process which may be 
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applied to the case be simple or compound, one process 
or many processes; since, in the end, it may always be 
seen whether the result be that which has been aimed at, 
namely, the nearest practicable approach to precise justice 
and relative equality. The committee, indeed, are of 
opinion, in this case, that the simplest and most obvious 
way of proceeding is also the true and constitutional way. 
To them, it appears that, in carrying into effect this part 
of the constitution, the first thing naturally to be done 
is, to decide on the whole number of which the House 
isto be composed ; as when, under the same clause of 
the constitution, a tax is to be apportioned among the 
States, the amount of the whole tax is, in the first place, 
to be settled. 

When the whole number of the proposed House is thus 
ascertained and fixed, it becomes the entire representa- 
tive power of all the people in the Union. It is, then, a 
very simple matter to ascertain how much of this repre- 
sentative power each State is entitled to by its numbers. 
If, for example, the House is to contain two hundred and 
forty members, then the number two hundred and fort 
expresses the representative power of all the States; and 
a plain calculation readily shows how much of this power 
belongs to each State. This portion, it is true, will not 
always, nor often, be expressed in whole numbers, but it 
may always be precisely exhibited by a decimal form of 
expression. If the portion of any State be seldom, or 
never, one exact tenth, one exact fifteenth, or one exact 
twentieth, it will still always be capable of precise decimal 
expression, as one-tenth and two-hundredths, one-twelfth 
and four-hundredths, one-fifteenth and six-hundredths, 
and so on, And the exact portion of the State’ being thus 
decimally expressed, will always show to mathematical 
certainty what integral number comes nearest to such 
exact portion. For example, in a House, consisting of 
two hundred and forty members, the exact mathema- 
tical proportion to which her numbers entitle the State 
of New York is 38.59 : it is certain, therefore, that thirty- 
nine is the integral or whole number nearest to her 
exact proportion of the representative power of the 
Union. Why, then, should she not have thirty-nine ? 
and why should she have forty? She is not quite entitled 
to thirty-nine: that number is something more than her 
right. But, allowing her thirty-nine, from the necessity of 
giving her whole numbers, and because that is the 
nearest whole number, is not the constitution fully obeyed 
when she has received the thirty-ninth member? Is not 
her proper number of representatives then apportioned 
to her as near as may be? And is not the constitution 
disregarded when the bill goes further, and gives her 
a fortieth member? For what is such a fortieth member 
given? Not for her absolute numbers: for her absolute 
numbers do not entitle her to thirty-nine. Not for the sake 
of apportioning her members to her numbers as near as 
may be, because thirty-nine is a nearer apportionment of 
members to numbers than forty. But it is given, say the 
advocates of the bill, because the process which has been 
adopted gives it. The answer is, no such process is en- 
joined by the constitution. 

The case of New York may be compared, or contrast- 
ed, with that of Missouri. The exact proportion of Mis- 
souri, in a general representation of two hundred and 
forty,is two and six-tenths; that is to say, it comes nearer 
to three members than to two, yet it is confined to two. 
But why is not Missouri entitled to that number of re- 
presentatives which comes nearest to her exact propor- 

e tion? Is the constitution fulfilled as to her, while that 
number is withheld, and while, at the same time, in an- 
other State, not only is that nearest number given, but an 
additional member given, also? Is it an answer with which 
the people of Missouri ought to be satisfied, when it is said 
that this obvious injustice is the necessary result of the 
process adopted by the bill? May they not say, with pro- 


priety, that since three is the nearest whole number’ to 
their exact right, to that number they are entitled, and the 
process which deprives them of it must be a wrong pro- 
cess? A similar comparison might be made between New 
York and Vermont. The exact proportion to which Ver- 
mont is entitled, in a representation of two hundred and 
forty, is. 5.646. Her nearest whole number, therefore, 
would be six. Now, two things are undeniably true: 
first, that to take away the fortieth member from New 
York would bring her. representation nearer to her 
exact proportion than it stands by leaving her that fortieth 
member: second, that giving the member thus taken 
from New York to Vermont, would bring her representa- 
tion nearer to her exact right than itis by the bill) And 
both these propositions are equally true of a transfer of 
the twenty-eighth member assigned by the bill to Penn- 
sylvania to Delaware, and of the thirteenth member as- 
signed to Kentucky to Missouri; in other words, Vermont 
has, by her numbers, more right to six members’ than 
New York has to forty; Delaware, by her numbers, has 


y | more right to two members. than Pennsylvania has to 


twenty-eight; and Missouri, by her numbers, has more 
right to three members than Kentucky has to thirteen. 
Without disturbing the proposed number of the House, 
the mere changing of these three members from andto 
the six States respectively, would bring the representation 
of each of the whole six nearer to their due proportion, 
according to their respective numbers, than the bill, in 
its present form, makes it. In the face of this indispen: 
sable truth, how can it be said that the- bill apportions 
these members among the States according to their re- 
spective numbers, as near as may be? 

The principle on which the proposed amendment is 
founded, is an effectual corrective for these and all other 
equally great inequalities. It may be applied at all times, 
and in all cases, and its result will always be the nearest 
approach to perfect justice. It is equally simple and im- 
partial. As a rule of apportionment, it is little other 
than a transcript of the words of the constitution, and its 
results are mathematically certain. The constitution, as 
the committee andarstana it, says, representatives shall 
be apportioned among the States according to their re- 
spective numbers of people, as near as may be. The rule 
adopted by the committee says. out of the whole number 
of the House, that number shall be apportioned to each 
State which comes nearest to its exact right, according to 
its number of people. 

Where is the repugnancy between the constitution and 
the rule? The arguments against the rule seem to assume 
that there is a necessity of instituting some process, adopt- 
ing some number as the ratio, or as that number of peo- 
ple which each member shall be understood to represent ; 
but the committee see no occasion for any other process 
whatever, than simply the ascertainment of that quantum, 
out of the whole mass of representative power which each 
State may claim. 

But it is said that, although a State may receive a num- 
ber of representatives which is something less than its 
exact proportion of representation, yet that it can, in no 
case, constitutionally receive more. How is this proposi- 
tion proved? How is it shown that the constitution is less 
perfectly fulfilled by allowing a State a small excess, than 
by subjecting her to.a large deficiency 1. What the con- 
stitution requires, is the nearest practicable approach to 
precise justice. The rule is approximation; and we ought 
to. approach, therefore, on whichever. side we can ap- 
proach nearest. p 

But there is still a more conclusive answer to be given 
to this suggestion. The whole number of representatives of 
which the House is to be composed, is, of necessity, limit- 
ed. This number, whatever it is,is that whichis to be appor- 
tioned, and nothing else can be apportioned. This is the 
whole sum to be distributed. If, therefore, in making 
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the apportionment, some States receive less than their 
just share, it must necessarily follow that some other 
States have received more than their just share. If there 
be one State in, the. Union with less than its right, some 
other State has more.than ita right ; so that the argument, 
whatever be its. force, applies to the bill in its present 
form, as.strongly-as it can ever apply to any bill. 

But the objection most usually urged against the princi- 
ple of the proposed amendment, is, that it provides for the 
representation of fractions, Let this objection be exam- 
ined and. considered. Let it be ascertained, in the first 
place, where these fractions or fractional numbers, or re- 
siduary numbers, really are, which it is said will be rep- 
resented should the amendment prevail. 

‘A fraction is the broken part of some integral number. 
It is, therefore, a relative or derivative idea. It implies 
the previous existence of some fixed number, of which it 
is but a part or remainder, If there be no necessity for 
fixing or establishing such previous number, then the 
fraction resulting from it is itself not matter of necessity, 
but matter of choice or of accident. Now, the argument 
which considers the plan proposed in the amendment as 
a representation of fractions, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, assumes as its basis, that, according to the constitu- 
tion, every member of the House of Representatives 


represents, or ought to represent, the same, or nearly the | 


game, number of constituents; that this number ia to be 
regarded as an integer ; and any thing less than this is 
therefore called‘a fraction or residuum, and cannot be en- 
titled.to a representative. But all this is not the provision 
of: the constitution of the United States. That constitu- 
tion contemplates no integer, or any common number for 
the constituents of 4 member of the House of Represen- 
tatives.. It goes not at all into these subdivisions of the 
population of a State. Tt provides for the apportionment 
of representatives among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, and stops there. It makes no 
provision for the representation of districts, of States, or 
for the representation of any portion of the people of a 
State less than the whole. It says nothing of ratios or of 
constituent numbers. All these things it leaves to State 
legislation. The right which each State possesses to its 
own due portion of the representative power, is a State 
right, strictly : it belongs to the State as a State; and itis 
to be used and exercised as. the State may see fit, subject 
only to the constitutional qualifications of electors. In 
fact, the States do make, and always have made, different 
provisions for the exercise of this power. In some, a sin- 
gle: member is chosen for a certain defined district ; in 
others, two or three members are. chosen for the same 
district; and, in some again, as New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Georgia, the whole 
xepresentation of the State is exerted as a joint, undivided 
representation. In these last mentioned States, every 
member of the House of Representatives has for his con- 
stituents all the people of the State ; and all the people 
of- those States are consequently represented in that branch 
of Congress. 

Ifthe bill before the Senate should pass into a law, in 
its-present form, whatever injustice it might do to any of 
those States, it would not be correct to say of them, nev- 
ertheless, that any portion of their people was unrepre- 
sented. The well founded objection would be, as to some 
of them at least, that.they were not adequately, compe- 
tently, fairly represented; that they had not as many 
voices and as many votes in the House of Representatives 
as they were entitled to. This would be the objection — 
There would be no unrepresented fractions ; but the State. 
as a State,.as a whole, would be. deprived of some part of 
its just-rights. wake is : 
~- Qn the. other hand, if the bill should pass as it is now 
proposed to be amended, there would be no representation 
of fractions in any State; for a fraction supposes a divi- 


sion and aremainder. All that.could justly be said, would 
be, that some of these States, as States, possessed a por- 
tion of legislative power a little larger. than their exact 
right; as it. must be admitted that, should the bill pass 
unamended, they would possess of that power much less 
than that exact right.. The same remarks are substantially 
true, if applied to those States which adopt the district 
system, as most of them do. In Missouri, for example, 
there will be no fraction unrepresented, should the bill 
become a law in its present form ; nor any member for a 
fraction, should the amendment prevail; Because the mode 
of apportionment which assigns to each State that number 
which is nearest: to its exact right, applies no assumed ra- 
tios, makes no subdivisions, and of course produces no frac- 
tions. In the one case, or in the other, the State, as a State, 
will have something more, or something less, than its exact 
proportion of representative power ; but she will part out 
this power among her own people, in either case, in such 
mode as she may choose, or exercise it altogether as an en- 
tire representation of the people of the State. 

Whether the subdivision of the representative power 
within any State, if there be a subdivision, be. equal or 
unequal, or fairly or unfairly made, Congress cannot know, 
and has no authority to inquire. It is enough that the 
State presents her own representation on the floor of Con- 
gress in the mode she chooses to-present it, Ifa State 
were to give to one portion of her territory a representa- 
tive for every twenty-five thousand persons, and to the 
rest a representative only for every fifty thousand, it 
would be an act of unjust legislation, doubtless, but it 
wauld be wholly beyond redress by any power in Con- 
gress, because the constitution has left all this to the State 
itself. 

These considerations, it is thought, may show that the 
constitution has not, by any implication or necessary. con- 
struction, enjoined that which it certainly has not ordained 
in terms, viz. that every member of the House shall be 
supposed to represent the same number of constituents ; 
and, therefore, that the assumption of a ratio, as repre- 
senting the common number of constituents, is not called 
for by the constitution. All that Congress is at liberty to 
do, as it would seem, is to divide the whole representative 
power of the Union into twenty-four parts, assigning one 
part to each State as near as practicable, according to its 
right, and leaving all subsequent arrangement, and all sub- 
divisions, to the State itself. 

If the view thus taken of the rights of the States, and 
the duties of Congress, be the correct view, then the plan 
proposed in the amendment ia, in no just sense, a repre- 
sentation of fractions. But suppose it was otherwise ; 
suppose a direct provision were made for allowing a rep- 
resentative to every State in whose population, it being 
first divided by a common ratio, there should be found a 
fraction exceeding half the amount of that ratio, what 
constitutional objection could be fairly urged.against such — 
a provision? Let it be always remembered that the case 
here supposed provides only for a. fraction exceeding the 
moiety of the ratio; for the committee admit, at once, 
that the representation of fractions lese than a moiety is 
unconstitutional, because, should a member be allowed to 
a State for such a fraction, it would be certain that her 
representation would not be so near her exact right as it 
was before.. But the allowance of a member fora major 
fraction is a direct approximation towards justice and 
equality. There appears to the committee to.be nothing, 
either in the letter or the spirit of the constitution, opposed 
to such a mode of apportionment. On the contrary, it 
seems entirely consistent with the very. object which: the 
constitution contemplated, and well calculated..to accom- 
plish it. The argument commonly urged. against: itis, 
that it is uecessary to apply some one commion divisor, 
and. to abide by its results, ; AR gE ete 
. If by this it be meant that there must be some common 
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rule, or common measure, applicable and applied im- 
partially to all the States, it is quite true. But if that 
which is intended to be that the population of each 
State must be divided by a fixed ratio, and all resulting 
fractions, great or small, disregarded, this is but to 
take for granted the very thing in controversy. The 
question is, whether it be unconstitutional to make ap- 
proximation to equality, by allowing representatives for 
major fractions. The affirmative of this question is, 
indeed, denied, but it is not disproved, by saying that 
we must abide by the operation of division, by an as- 
sumed ratio, and disregard fractions. ‘The question still 
remains as it was before, and it is still to be shown what 
there is in the constitution which rejects approximation 
as the rule of apportionment. l 

But suppose it to be necessary to find a. divisor, and 
to abide its results. What is a divisor? Not necessa- 
rily a simple number. It may be composed of a whole 
number and a fraction; it may itself be the result of a 
previous process; it may be any thing, in short, which 
produces accurate and uniform division: whatever 
does this, is a common rule, a common standard, or, if 
the word be important, a common divisor. The com- 
mittee refer, on this part of the case, to some observa- 
tions by Professor Dean, with a table, both of which 
accompany this report. i 

As it is not improbable that opinion has been a good 
deal influenced on this subject by what took place on 
the passing of the first act making an apportionment 
of representatives among the States, the committee 
have examined and considered that precedent. If it be 
in point to the present case, it is certainly entitled: to a 
very great weight; but if it be of questionable applica- 
tion, the text of the constitution, even if it were doubt- 
ful, could not be explained by a doubtful commentary. 
In the opinion of the committee, it is only necessary 
that what was said on that occasion should be under- 
stood in connection with the subject-matter then under 
consideration; and, in order to see what that subject- 
matter really was, the committee think it necessary to 
state, shortly, the case. 

The two Houses of Congress passed a bill, after the 
first enumeration of the people, providing for a House 
of Representatives, which should consist of one hundred 
and twenty members. The bill expressed no rule or 
principle by which these members were assigned to the 
several States. It merely said that New Hampshire 
should have five members, Massachusetts ten, and so 
on; going through allthe States, and assigning the 
whole number of one hundred and twenty. Now, by 
the census, then recently taken, it appeared that the 
whole representative population of the United States 
was 3,615,920; and it was evidently the wish of Con- 
gress to make the House as numerous as the constitu- 
tion would allow. But the constitution has said that 
there should not be more than one member for every 
thirty thousand persons. 

This prohibition was, of course, to be obeyed ; but did 
the constitution mean that no State should have more 
than one member for every thirty thousand persons ? 
or did it only mean that the whole House, as compared 
with the whole population of the United States, should 
not contain more than one member for every thirty 
thousand persons? If this last were the true construc- 
tion, then the Dill, in that particular, was right; if the 
first were the true construction, then it was wrong ; be- 
cause so many members could not be assigned to the 
States, without giving to some of them more members 
than one for every thirty thousand. In fact, the bill 
did propose to do this in regard to several States. 

President Washington adopted* that construction of 
the constitution which applied its prohibition to each 
State individually. He thought that no State could, 
constitutionally, receive more than one member for 
every thirty thousand of her own population. Of this, 
therefore, his main objection to the bill was founded. 
That objection he states in these words : 
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“ The constitution has also provided that the number 
of representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand ; which restriction is, by the context, and by 
fair and obvious construction, to be applied to the sep- 
arate and respective numbers of the States; and the 
bill has allotted to eight of the States more than one 
for every thirty thousand.” ey ee el 

It is now necessary to see what there was further ob- 
jectionable in this bill. ‘The number of one hundred 
and twelve members was all that could be divided 
among the States, without giving to some of them more 
than one member for thirty thousand inhabitants. 
Therefore, having allotted these one hundred and 
twelve, there still remained eight ‘of the hundred and 
twenty to be assigned; and these eight the bill assigned 
to the States having the largest fractions. : Some of these 
fractions were large, and some were small...No regard 
was paid to fractions over a moiety of:the ratio, any 
more than to fractions under it. There. was no rule 
laid down, stating what fractions should entitle the 
States to whom they might happen to fall, or in whose 
population they might happen to be found, to a repre- 
sentative therefor. The assignment was not made. on 
the principle that each State should have a member 
for a fraction greater than half the ratio; or that all the 
States should have a member for a fraction; in all cages 
where the allowance of such member would bring her 
representation nearer to its exact proportion than its 
disallowance. There was no common measure or coni- 
mon rule adopted, but the assignment was matter of ar- 
bitrary diseretion. A member was ‘allowed to New 
Hampshire, for example, for a fraction of less than one 
half the ratio; thus placing her representation further 
from her exact proportion than it was without such ad- 
ditional member; while a member was refused to 
Georgia, whose case closély resembled. that of New 
Hampshire, both‘ having what were thought large frac- 
tions, but both still undér a moiety of the ratio, and dis- 
tinguished from each other only by a very slight differ- 
ence of absolute numbers. The committee have al- 
ready fully expressed their opinion on such 'a mode of 
apportionment. pO ag 

n regard to this character of the bill, President 
Washington said, “the constitution has prescribed that 
representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers; and 
there is no one proportion or divisor, which, applied 
to the respective numbers of the States, will yield the 
number and allotment of representatives proposed by 
the bill.” j 

This was all undoubtedly true, and was, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, a decisive objection against the 
pill. It is, nevertheless, to be observed, that the other 
objection completely covered the whole ground. - ‘There 
could, in that bill, be no allowance for a fraction, great 
or small; because Congress had taken for the ratio the 
lowest number allowed by the constitution, viz., thirty 
thousand. Whatever fraction a State might have less 
than that ratio, no member could be allowed for it.. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe that no such objection 
applies to the amendment now proposed. No State, 
should the amendment prevail, will have a greater 
number of members than one for every thirty thou- 
sand; nor is it likely that the objection will ever again 
occur. Tho whole force of the precedent, whatever it 
be in its application to the present case, is drawn from 
the other objection. And what is the true import of 
that objection? Does it mean any thing more than 
that the apportionment was not made on a common 
rule or principle, applicable and applied alike to all the 
States ? z A 

President Washington’s words are, “ there is no one 
proportion or divisor, which, applied to the respective 
numbers of the Statés, will yield the number and allot- 
ment of representatives proposed by the bill” `: 

If, then, he could have found a common proportion, it 
would have removed this objection. He required a pro- 
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portion or divisor. These words he evidently uses as ex- 
planatory of each other. He meant by divisor, therefore, 
no more than by proportion. What he sought was, some 
common and equal rule by which the allotment had been 
made’among the several States; he did not find such 
common rule; and, on. that ground, he thought the bill 
objectionable. 
‘In the opinion‘of the committee, no such objection ap- 
‘plies to the amendment recommended by them, That 
amendment gives, a rule plain, simple, just, uniform, and 
of universal application. ‘The rule has been frequently 
stated.’ It may be clearly expressed in either of two 
ways,’ Let the rule be, that the whole number of the 
proposed House shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, giving to 
‘each State that number of members which comes nearest 
to her exact mathematical part or proportion ; or, let the 
rule be, that the population of each State shall be divided 
by a common divisor, and that, in addition to the number 
of members resulting from such ‘division, a member shall 
be allowed to each State whose fraction exceeds a moiety 
of the divisor. 
` Dither of these is, it seems to the committee, a fair and 
just rule, capable of uniform application, and operating 
‘with entire impartiality. There is no want of a common 
proportion, or a common divisor: there is nothing left to 
arbitrary discretion, If the rule, in either of these forms, 
be adopted, it can never be doubtful how every member 
of any proposed number for a House of Representatives 
ought to be assigned. Nothing will be left in the discre- 
tion of Congress; the right of each State will be a mathe- 
matical right, easily ascertained, about which there can 
be neither doubt nor. difficulty ; and, in the application of 
the rule, there will be no room for preference, partiality, 
or injustice. In any case, in all time to come, it will do 
all that human means can do, to allot to cvery State in 
the Union its proper and just proportion of representative 
power, And itis because of this its capability of con- 
stant application, as well as because of its impartiality 
and justice, that the committee are earnest in recommend- 
ing its adoption to Congress. If it shall be adopted, they 
believe it will remove a cause of uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction recurring, or liable to recur, with every new cen- 
sus, and place the rights of the States, in this respect, on 
a fixed basis, of which none can with reason complain. It 
is true that there may be some numbers assumed for the 
composition of the House of Representatives, to which, if 
the rule were applied, the result might give a member to 
the House more than was proposed. But it will be al 
“ways easy to correct this, by altering the proposed num- 
ber by adding one to it, or taking one from it; so that 
this can be considered no objection to the rule. 
The committee, in conclusion, cannot admit that it is 
sufficient reason for rejecting this mode of apportionment, 
that a different process has heretofore prevailed. The 
truth is, the errors ahd inequalities of that process were 


at first not obvious and startling. But they have gone on- 


‘fncreasing : they aré greatly augmented and accumulated 
every new census: and it is of the very nature of the pro- 
‘cess itself, that its ‘unjust results must grow greater and 
greater in proportion as the population of the country en- 
larges. What was objectionable though tolerable yester- 
day, becomes intolerable to-morrow. A change, the com- 
mittee are persuaded, must come, or the whole just bal- 
‘ance and proportion of representative power among the 
‘States will be disturbed and broken up. 
"The committee therefore recommend to strike out the 
whole bill after. the enacting clause, and insert the follow- 
ing amendment: 
“Phat, from and after the third day of March, Anno 
Domini one thousand eight hundred and thirty -three, the 
. House of Representatives shall consist of — members ; 
and, in order that the said representatives may be appor- 
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tioned among the several States as near as may be, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, they shall be chosen 
in the following manner: that is to say, there shall be 
chosen within each State that number of representatives 
which is the nearest to its exact proportion of representa- 
tion in a House of — members, as aforesaid, according to 
its population compared with the whole population of the 
United States, both being computed agreeably to the rule 
of the constitution: that is te say, there shall be chosen 
within the State of Maine, — members; within the State 
of New Hampshire, — members; within the State of 
Massachusetts, — members; within the State of Rhode 
Island, — members; within the State of Connecticut, — 
members; within the State of Vermont, — members ; 
within the State of New York, — members; within the 
State of New Jersey, — members; within the State of 
Pennsylvania, — members; within the State of Dela- 
ware, — members; within the State of Maryland, — 
members; within the State of Virginia, — members ; 
within the State of North Carolina, —members; within 
the State of South Carolina, — members; within the 
State of Georgia, — members; within the State of Ken- 
tucky, — members; within the State of Tennessee, — 
members; within the State of Ohio, — members ; within 
the State of Louisiana, — members; within the State of 
Indiana, — members; within the State of Alabama, — 
members; within the State of Missouri, — members. The 
number of representatives hereby assigned and appor- 
tioned to each and every State, respectively, being found 
to be that. number which is nearest to the exact propor- 
tion of each State in a House of — members, according 
to the last constitutional enumeration of the people of the 
United States; and the said number of representatives in 
any State not exceeding. one for every thirty thousand 
persons, according to said enumeration.” 


[Among the papers appended to this report is the fol- 
lowing :] l 
Extract of a letter from Professor James Dean. 


“I cannot express my rule so densely and perspicuous- 
ly as I could wish, but its meaning is, that each State shall 
have such a number of representatives, that the popula- 
tion for each shall be the nearest possible, whether over 
or under, to [—]. The number for each State may be 
ascertained thus: divide the representative number by 
the number assumed to fill the blank, disregarding the 
remainder; the quotient, or the next greater number, 
will be the number of representatives, In order to de- 
termine which is the proper one, divide the representa- 
tive number of the State by the two numbers separately, 
then subtract the least quotient from the assumed num- 
ber, and the assumed number from the other quotient ; 
and that from which results the least remainder, is the 
number of representatives for the State.” 

The foregoing rule is illustrated thus: The population 
of Maine, for instance, which is 399,435, being divided by 
4,700, the ratio assumedin the bill from the. House of 
Representatives gives a quotient of 8; the population be- 
ing then divided by 8, the quotient is 49,929; divide by 
9, the next high number, the quotient is 44,381. The 
subjoined table exhibits the results in the several States, 
according to this process. 

Thus, Massachusetts, with 610,000 people, if the ratio 
be 47,700, should have 13 representatives, because 13 
bears the nearest possible proportion to 47,700. 

As‘18 is to 1, so 1s 610,000 to 46,923. 
‘As 12.is to 1, so is 610,000 to 50,833. 

The first results, or 46,923, is nearer to 47,700, the as- 
sumed ratio, than the last result, or 50,833. The number 
18, therefore, is more nearly apportioned to the assumed 
ratio than 12; and further trial of numbers will prove it 
to bear the nearest possible proportion to 47,700. 

Mr. Dean considers that the ratio being. assumed, the 
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number of the House, and ef each State’s share of re- 
presentation, should be apportioned to the ratio. The 
etror of the bill is thus shown; its ratio bears no pro- 
. portion, either to the whole number of the House, or to 
the respective quotas of representation of the several 
States. Its ratio is arbitrary, and its proposed number 
ofthe House is arbitrary; that is, the number is not to 
be found by any process; the necessary consequence 
is, that no State’s share of the House is found by any 
rule of proportion. ` 

The number of the House being fixed, the ‘ratio 
should be found by proportion. As 241, e.g.:1:: 
11,988,731 : 49,496. f 

Thus, for a House of 241, the true ratio is found to 
be 49,496; then, by the rule of Professor Dean, each 
State is entitled to that number of representatives 
which, when divided into its whole federative popula- 
tion, produces a quotient or ratio approximating near- 
est to the true ratio, 49,496 ; in other words, each State 
is entitled to that number of representatives which bears 
the nearest possible proportion to the true ratio. 


TABLE. 
| 88 Jè] £ jè | eS JB 
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© wgl AR oz = iss 
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zig [Bal 55 [be] 53 [SBE 
k © Jag] 3 22] Sg jv, S 
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DOn 15 3 3 SA lose 
m z 4 A % pA 
Maine, , 399,435} 8| 49,929, 9! 44,381 8 
New Hampshire, 269,326; 6| 44,887] 5| 53,805] 5 
Massachusetts, 610,407] 13! 46,954] 12} 50,867] 12 
Rhode Island, 97,194 2} 48,599] 3| 32,333 2 
Connecticut, 297,665} 6! 49,610; 7] 42,523 6 
Vermout, 280,657; 6l 48,776; 5! 56,132 5 
New York, 1,918,553; 40} 47,964] 41) 46,794] 40 
New Jersey, 319,922} 7| 45,970) 6j 33,3820 6 
Pennsylvania, 1,348,072; 28| 46,145] 29) 46,485] og 
Delaware, 75,432 2 37,716 ll 75,432 l 
Maryland, 405,843) 9| 45,049} 8| 50,435 8 
Virginia, 1,023,503; 21) 48,738] 92) 45,613) 21 
North Carolina, 639,747) 13) 49,211) 14| 45.669 13 
South Carolina, 455,025; 10) 45,502} 9) 50,552 9 
Georgia, 429.811} 91 47,746] 10} 42,981 9 
Kentucky, 21,832! 13| 47,833] 14| 44,416] 13 
‘Tennessee, 625,263| 13) 48,097) 14} 44,061; 13 
Ohio, 935,882} 20) 46,794] 19) | 49,251) 19 
Indiana, 343,030} 7| 49,0041} gl ` 42,878 7 
Mississippi, 110,358; 2| 55,229] 3| 36,766 2 
Minois, 157,147) 3j 52,362) 4| 39,283 3 
Louisiana, 171,904; 4| 42,9271 3j 57,301 3 
Nissoari, 130,419} 3} 43,473] 2! 65,209 2 
Alabama, 262,508} 6| 43,7511 5} 52,501 5 
EPRA (BSS BEERS ae Re ene emacs 
Totals, 11,928,054! 251) ... | 253l 240 


Note.—The principle laid down by Professor Dean ap- 
pears to be this; each State should have that share of 
representation which bears the nearest possible propor- 
tion to the ratio assumed. 


REPORT OF THE MAJORITY. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, May 3, 1832. 

Mr. POLK, from the select committee to which was 
referred the bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, entitled “ An act for the apportionment of re- 
presentatives among the several States, according to 
the fifth census,’’ which was returned from the Senate 
with a proposed amendment thereto, have had the 
subject under consideration, and ask leave to report : 


That the bill passed by this House, like every other 
upon the same subject which has become a law, assumes 
a common divisor or ratio of representation, which, be- 
ing applied to the separate population of the respective 
States, and rejecting fractions, the number of repre- 


sentatives allotted to each is ascertained. “It provides 
that there shall be one representative in this House for 
each forty-seven thousand and seven hundred of fed- 
eral population in the respective States ; and, accord- 
ing to this ratio, apportions to each State the number 
of representatives to which its population may entitle 
it, excluding from representation all fractions of popu- 
lation in any State less than the ratio fixed in the bill. 
The bill of the’ House resembles, exactly, all the pre: 
ceding laws enacted by Congress upon the same sub- 


ject. It is difficult to conceive any case more exactly 


parallel to another, than are the precedents furnished 
by the several apportionment laws of 1792, 1802, 1812, 
and 1822, to the bill as it passed this House. In all 
these cases, as in the House bill, a common ratio or 
divisor was taken, and employed to produce the rée- 
sults. In all of them fractions existed in:all: of the 
States, some greater, and others less than: the moiety 
of the ratio, or:.common divisor selected ; and. yet, in 
not one of them: was.a representative allotted to any 
State for-a fraction of population below the ratio as- 
sumed. ae 

The amendment of the Senate proposes a total change 
of the bill as it. passed this House, by striking out. all 
after its enacting clause, and substituting a new scheme 
of representation of the people in the popular branch of 
Congress, and is, in effect, an entire new bill. The 
amendment fixes the number of representatives in this 
House at two hundred and fifty-one members; and it is 
to be observed that there is no ratio or common divisor 
that can be selected, which, when applied to the sepa- 
rate population of the respective States, will “ yield the 
number and allotment of representatives’ proposed by 
it. The amendment of the Senate, unlike any former 
law on this subject, fixes not on a ratio of representa- 
tion, but assumes the whole number of representatives 
of which the House shall be composed, and, on princi- 
ples of consolidation, aggregates the whole population 
of the several States, divides this consolidated mass of 
federal population by the proposed number of the 
House; and, having thus obtained a ratio of represen- 
tation, proceeds, by it, to apportion to each State such 
number of representatives as is equal to the number of 
times the ratio is contained in its population ; and if, in 
this manner, there remain any of the number of repre- 
sentatives proposed as the proper number of the 
House, such members are apportioned one to each 
State having a fraction larger than the moiety of the 
ratio so obtained. The principle of the amendment, as 
the committee understand it, is, first, to fix the numbers 
of the House, and then to apportion them to the States 
on a ratio ascertained from the consolidated ‘federal 
population of the United States, so as to give to éach 
State a representative for each number: of times the 
population of such State may contain such ratio, and, 
also, one additional representative to each State for 
any fraction of its population greater than one-half that 
ratio, and-to leave unrepresented all fractions in each 
State less than one-half such ratio, though the aggre- 
gate of such minor should exceed the aggregate of such 
major fractions. Upon this principle the amendment of 
the State allots, to eleven of the States, each one repre, 
sentative for fractions; and the question presented by 
it is, shall fractions be represented, or can they be re- 
presented according to the constitution ? 

The committee believe that the principle adopted by 
the House of fixing on a ratio, applying it to the fed- 
eral population of the several States, respectively, with. 
out any reference to fractions, is constitutional and ex- 
pedicnt; and that the principle now sought ta be es 
tablished by the amendment of the Senate is unconsti- 
tutional. and entirely inexpedient; and that the appor- 
tionment adopted by the bill of the House is constitu- * 
tional, and that provided in the Senate’s amendment 
unconstitutional, will, it is believed, equally appear. 
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lst. From the express provisions of the constitution 
applicable to the subject, and, 

_, 2d. From the contemporaneous construction given to 
the constitution, ard all the legislation ever had under it. 

By the second section of the first article of the constitu- 

tion, it is provided that « representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned: among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to their respect- 
ive numbers.” | 
“The number of representatives shall not exceed one 
for every. thirty thousand, but each State shall have at 
least one representative.” 
dm giving practical effect to this clause of the consti- 
tution, the great object to be obtained is to do that which 
is just to each State, This can only be accomplished by 
considering each State as a separate community, entitled 
to representatives on account of its own strength, gaining 
nothing from the numbers in any other State, and losing 
nothing on account of any hardship to which any other State 
‘may seem to be subjected on account of its numbers, . It 
is to be observed, that the apportionment directed to be 
made is among States regarded as separate, distinct com- 
munities, or masses of population, and not as parts of the 
consolidated population of the Union melted down into 
one mass or community. We are never at liberty to con- 
sider the people of the United States as a mass, and to 
apportion the representatives among the States as if the 
whole was one nation, but must continually keep in mind 
that ours is a federative republic, atid that the people of 
each member or State must be considered and acted upon 
as an independent community, in all respects where their 
sovereignty has not been expressly surrendered. This 
being the ‘case, it at once occurs to the committee, and 
they lay it down as a leading principle, a departure from 
which is hot permitted by the obvious meaning of the 
clause in the constitution to which ‘they have referred, 
that, whatever rule of apportionment is adopted, whether 
it be the rule of proportion, a ratio, or common divisor— 
whatever it be, it ought to be just; and, to be constitu- 
tional, it must be a uniform rule, operating in all the 
States, and producing some practical result in each State. 
Such a rule has been uniformly adopted in all preceding 
apportionments. The amendment of the Senate contains 
no one rule applying alike to all the States, and operat- 
ing in each, but, on the contrary, it arbitrarily assigns a 
representative to fractions in some of the States, and with- 
holds any representative to fractions in other States, and, 
in fact, and in effect, makes the unrepresented fractions 
in some. of the States a part of the constituency of the re- 
presentatives of fractions in other States, in whose election 
they have, and can have, no voice. : 

The most, natural process of apportionment would seem 
to be that of fixing in the mind the number of constituents 
- which each representative shall have; and, by a ratio or 
common divisor thus found, assign to each State its num- 
ber. of members, by dividing its representative federal 
population by this common divisor, and Jetting each State 
submit to the loss of its own fraction, be it great or small. 
This must bave been the rule in the mind of the conven- 
tion, because they allude to the number of constituents 
which may entitle toa represenitative—thirty thousand. 
Suppose Congress to take that number. as a convenient 
ratio, what then would be the rule? Most certainly we 
would take thirty thousand às a’common divisor, and ap- 
portion to each State its number of representatives by 
dividing its whole number of federal population by this 
common divisor; and, in every instance, compelling each 
State to lose its own fraction, be it greater or less than 


that of any other; and in no instance could a representa- | 


tive, it is admitted by all, be given for a less number than 

. the ratio or common divisor, that being fixed at thirty 
thousand, except in the single case where the whole popu- 
lation of a State did not amount to that number. j 


" Now, it is entirely competent for Congress to fix upon 
any other number as the ratio or constituency entitled to 
a representative. The only restriction is that the number 
shall not be Jess than thirty thousand ; it may be as much 
greater as Congress chooses. No matter, then, what 
greater number is selected as a ratio, it immediately as 
much becomes a common divisor for all the States,. as 
thirty thousand is when that number is selected ; and when 
applied to the States, respectively, each is as much bound 
to- lose its own fraction, be it great or small, as it would 
be when the thirty thousand was selected ; and any repre- 
sentative for a less number than the ratio or common 
divisor, is as much a violation of the constitution in the 
one case as it is in the other. If the ratio or common 
divisor selected was thirty thousand, it is admitted that it 
would be unconstitutional to assign a representative to 
fractions. Now, it is clear to the committee that a change 
of the ratio or common divisor cannot change a constitu- 
tional principle. 

In fixing the sense and construction of this section of 
the constitution, it is necessary further to remark that re- 
presentatives are quantities incapable of indefinite division, 
but are integral numbers, each of which is incapable of 
division ; and that the population of the respective States 
are also integral numbers, ascertained by the census, and 
incapable of being fixed by Congress, “At the adoption 
of the constitution, the population of each State exceeded 
thirty thousand, and there was not. the least possibility 
that, at any future period, any State in the Union would 
have a population less than thirty thousand. As the con- 
stitution fixed the minimum ratio, or constituency for a 
representative, and in the most direct terms made it ap- 
plicable, not to the aggregate population of all the States, 
but to the population of the several States, respectively, 
the just, natural, and irresistible conclusion is, that the 
convention who framed the constitution intended that 
Congress should apportion representatives among the 
States by fixing a ratio of representation, not of the popu- 
lation of the United States, as a whole, but applicable and 
to be applied to the federal population of the several 
States, respectively. As the convention must have fore- 
seen that Congress might, and probably would, at the 
early apportionments, adopt the minimum ratio fixed by 
the constitution; and as, in that event, no fraction of 
population could be represented, the just inference is, 
that it was intended that any such fraction never should 
be regarded in any such apportionment ; and so clear and 
irresistible, in the minds of the convention, was this con- 
clusion from the words employed, that, to avoid a mere 
possible, not a probable, result, it was added that “each 
State,” though its pppulation might be less than the ratio 
fixed on, “shall have at least one representative.” As it 
was entirely improbable that any State would ever havea 
population less than thirty thousand, the provision of one re- 
presentative for cach State could have reference only toa 
ratio to be fixed in future time higher than the population 
of some State; and as, in that case, the constitution pro- 
vides that each State shall have one representative, it 
thereby impliedly prohibits the allowing one to any frac- 
tion in any other case: for if, according to the understand- 
ing which the convention had of their own work, any 
other fraction might be represented consistently with the 
provisions of the constitution, this special limitation of the 
possible effects of apportionment would have been useless. 

Moreover, can it be said that a rule of apportionment is 
constitutional, which, in any apportionment before the last, 
as conceded by the principles fof the amendment ‘itself, 
might have operated unconstitutionally ¢ ‘This objection 
may be urged against the rule proposed by the Senate ; 
for, at the ratio of thirty-three thousand, which was the 
ratio of the two first apportionmenta, each State having 
a less population than one hundred and fifty thousand, 
might have had more than one representative for every 
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thirty thousand ; and at the ratio of thirty-five thousand, 
which was that of the third apportionment, every State 
having Jess than ninety thousand might, in like manner, 
have bad more than one representative for every thirty 
thousand, And the same objection applies to any ratio 
less than forty thousand, At any ratio, therefore, under 
forty thousand, the rule assumed by the Senate’s amend- 
ment might operate unconstitutionally ; and, at the first 
apportionment, this rule of the Senate, of representing 
major fractions, would have produced the unconstitutional 
effect of apportioning to each of the States of Vermont 
and Delaware a representative for less than thirty thousand. 
Since, then, the rule of apportionment must be universal, 
and equally applicable to the population of every State, 
and that adopted by the Senate’s amendment might in the 
given, and would in the specified case, have resulted in 
an apportionment clearly unconstitutional, the committee 
are of opinion that the rule itself partakes of the uncon- 
stitutional character of its effects, 

To illustrate and enforce the correctness of the conclu- 
sion to which they have come, the committee beg leave 
further to add, that fractions, or remainders of population 
in the respective States, less than the common divisor or 
ratio assumed, cannot be represented. 

Ist. Because it is not representatives only, but direct 
taxes also, which are required by the constitufion to be 
apportioned ; and, in the apportionment of such taxes, no 
State ever has borne, or would agree to bear, a greater 
share of these burdens than that indicated by the actual 
numbers of its people, and not by the actual number of its 
members in the House of Representatives. For example, 
the population of the State of Delaware is about a one- 
hundred and sixtieth part of the whole population of 
the United States. If the scheme of the amendment of 
giving a representative to fractions should obtain, she 
would then have two members out of a House of two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, or about a one hundred and twenty- 
fifth part of the whole number of representatives. She 
would not pay a one hundred and twenty-fifth part, but 
only a one hundred and sixtieth part of the taxes. Now, 
is there any justice in giving to her such a large share of 
representatives, when she ought not to bear, and would 
not bear, a similar share of a direct tax, and this, too, 
under a rule prescribed by the constitution, whereby both 
representatives and direct taxes are to be apportioned in 
like manner ? 

2d. Because the requirement of the constitution is to 
apportion representatives, and not the fractional parts of 
representatives, for the plain reason that the latter was 
physically impossible. You cannot have the fraction ofa 
representative. Each representative must have a con- 
stituency, and as you cannot have the fraction of a repre- 
sentative, so the fraction of a constituency cannot have an 
entire representative, 

3d. Because, if such an apportionment was permissible, 
it would violate its own fundamental principles, and be 
contrary to justice ; for, as there are twenty-four States, 
each of which will, in all probability, ever have a fraction 
at any ratio, the fractions of some of these must be taken 
to make up the fractions of others. Thus, for illustration, 
suppose that twelve of the States have each a major frac- 
tion, or a fraction a unit greater than the moiety of the 
ratio assumed, and the remaining twelve States have each 
a minor fraction, or a fraction a unit less than the moiety 
of the ratio assumed, the twelve States, according to the 
principle assumed by the amendment, having minor frac- 
tions a unit less than the moiety of the ratio, must contri- 
bute the fractional parts of their population to make up 
the larger fractional parts of the twelve other States, each 
having fractions a unit greater than the moiety of the 
ratio assumed, and so give to the latter twelve States each 
an additional representative. That is to say, in the case 
supposed, (and if it be an extreme case, it will not be de- 


niet that approximations to it may and must occur, ac- 
cording. to the principle of the amendment,) if the ratio 
assumed be fifty thousand, and twelve of the States have 
each a fraction of twenty-five thousand and one, and twelve 
other States have each a fraction of twenty-four thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine, the fractions of the latter 
twelve States must contribute to the former the whole of 
their fractional numbers, so as to give them twelve addi- 
tional representatives. And can any one, the committee 
ask, consider as apportionment that process which gives 
all of the subject to be apportioned to some, and none to 
others of the contributors, or which makes a whole of 
equal value with a fractional part of itself? 

The inequality and injustice of giving to a State a re- 
presentative for a major fraction, must be apparent to all, 
when it is considered that, in practice, it may, and proba- 
bly will so happen, that only a few States, whose aggregate 
population may be equal to one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation of the Union, may each be entitled to a representa- 
tive for ita major fraction, and the residue of the States, 
containing eight-tenths of the whole population, each 
havivg minor fractions in the! aggregate much greater 
than the aggregate of such major fractions, will be denied 
a representative, not only for. their several fractions, but 
for the total aggregate of them. 

4th. Because the apportionment required by the con- 
stitution is thereby directed to be made “among the 
several States,” and no process of apportionment can con- 
form to this command, which does not include and apply 
the same rule to all the States. But if you give a repre- 
sentative to fractions, some of the States must necessarily 
be excluded from the apportionment, although they are 
contributors to the fund to be distributed. 

5th. Because the constitution requires that representa- 
tives should be apportioned among the several States 
“ according to their respective numbers ;” but by this, or 
any other scheme of representing fractions, which can be 
conceived, we are compelled to disregard the respective 
numbers of the several States in the apportionment, and 
to give to some only what belongs to all. We are obliged 
to consolidate into one mass the fractional population of 
all the States, and, instead of giving to them severally 
what they are entitled to according to their respective num- 
bers, we force some to contribute to the benefit of others, 

It has been argued that, as exact equality cannot be 
attained in the apportionment of representatives, the rule 
of construction is, that it must be made as nearly equal as 
may be. Without admitting that a representation of frac- 
tions approximates to equality, and believing that it tends 
to greater inequality than their rejection, this argument 
appears inadmissible, and, if adopted in our legislation on 
this subject, may lead to the worst consequences ; for if, 
in the apportionment, Congress must make the apportion- 
ment as nearly equal as may be, Congress must fix the 
numbers of the House, and the ratio of representation, so 
as to attain this supposed equality. In practice it will be 
found in almost, perhaps every case, that the lowest ratio 
will make the. most equal apportionment ; and, according 
to this argument, Congress must adopt that ratio, to what- 
ever extent the increasing population of the country might 
swell the numbers of the House. The minimum ratio 
fixed py the convention, and their knowledge that the 
numbers of the House could not keep pace with the in- 
crease of population, are, in the opinion of the committee, 
a conclusive refutation of the argument which interpolates 
on the constitution the words, as near as may be, where 
the convention thought proper to omit them. 

The view already taken, it would appear, is the natural 
and just interpretation of the constitution, and that which 
ought to be placed upon it, if for the first time, we were 
about to fix its meaning. But such is not the case. The 
very question involved by the amendment occurred at the 
very commencement of this Government, and was then 
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fully discussed and settled. The decision then made 
has regulated the proceedings of Congress in reference 
to this matter ever since; and if practice or precedents 
can settle any question arising under the constitution, 
this, it would seem, is,now settled in the strongest pos- 
sible manner. ‘It. may not be altogether unprofitable to 
trace the history.of this question, the discussions and 
the decision upon it at the first apportionment of repre- 
sentatives. The constitution had required an actual 
enumeration of the people to be made within three 
years after the first mecting of Congress, in order that 
the representatives might be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers, 
The first census. having been taken, Congress, at their 
session of 1791-2, undertook to make the required ap- 
portionment of representatives. Great difficulties were 
found to exist between the House ‘and the Senate in 
agreeing upon any bill of apportionment. The first bill 
passed by the House fixed the ratio of 30,000; the Sen- 
ate amended it by striking out 30,000 and inserting 
33,000, but in neither was any provision made for repre- 
senting fractions; both the House and the Senate ad- 
hered, and this bill was lost by the disagreeing votes 
of the two bodies. A new bill was immediately brought 
into the House, and passed. In the Senate, this same 
principle of representing fractions was’ proposed, and 
carried by a majority of one vote, as an amendment to 
the House bill. It is proper here to remark that the 
amendment of the Senate then, as now, fixed, not the 
ratio of representation, but the numbers of the House. 
Upon its return to the House, it gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. It was sustained by its advocates by precisely 
the same arguments now urged in support of the amend- 
ment now under consideration. It was then, as now, 
contended, that the true meaning of the constitution 
was, that the apportionment should be made, “as nearly 
as may be,” according to the numbers of the States. 
To show that the question we are now considering is 
the identical question then considered, discussed, and 
decided, the committee beg leave to make an extract 
or two from the debates of that period. One of the ad- 
vocates of the principle of representing fractions, (N. 
Niles,) “ observed that there were evidently wanting to 
complete the sentence [of the constitution] these words, 
“as nearly as may be;” with this explanation added, 
he went on to show that the principle of equality would 
be more strictly adhered to by admitting this amend- 
ment. than by rejecting it: for if Delaware contains 
58,000 inhabitants, 28,000 were certainly nearer to 33,000 
than 33,000 were to 58,000. He recited other passages 
of the constitution to show that his idea was compatible 
with it.” Mr. Madison, then a member of the House 
of Representatives, in the course of the debate, ex- 
pressed his opinion in the following strong language: 
“ We are called on to violate the constitution, by adopt- 
ing a measure that will give representatives for these 
separate and distinct fractions in the respective Statés, 
and afterwards are told it is not to the fractional num- 
bers in the States that they refer, but to the aggregate 
of the fractions in the United States. If this reasoning 
is good, why do the gentlemen stop at this boundary 
of a representation by States? why not proceed to erect 
the whole of the United States into one district, with- 
out any division, in order to prevent the inequality they 
conceive to exist in respect to individual States?” We 
find, too, that numerous tables of calculation were 
then, as now, prepared, and with the same view, to wit, 
to show the nearer approach to equality which it was 
then, as now, contended would be attained by adopting 
the principle of representing fractions in some of the 
States, than could be attained in any other mode. The 
House at first disagreed to the Senate’s amendment; 
the Senate insisted ; and, finally, the House, when all 


its members were not present, receded from their dis- | 


agreement to the amendment by a majority of two 
votes, and the bill passed. When thig hill was pre 
sented to President Washington, he refused to approve 


it, and, returning it to Congress, assigned two reasons 
for the veto which he interposed. These reasons the 
committee will here give in his own words, to wit: 


“UNITED STATES, April 5, 1792, 
“ Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 


“I have maturely considered the act passed by the 
two Houses, entitled ‘An act for an apportionment of 
representatives among the several States according to 
the first enumeration,’ and I return it to your. House, 
wherein it originated, with the following objections: 

“ First. The constitution has prescribed that repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, and there is no 
one proportion or divisor which, applied to the respec- 
tive numbers of the States, will yield the number and 
allotment proposed by the bill. . 

“Second. The constitution has also provided that the 
number of represéntatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, which restriction is, by the context, 
and by fair and obvious construction, to bé' applied to 
the separate and respective numbers of the States, and 
the bill has allotted to eight of the States more than 
one for every thirty thousand. 

: “GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

Upon the return of the bil, accompanied by this mes- 
sage, the constitutional majority required ‘to pass it 
could not be obtained ; but, on the contrary, a majority 
of five of the House voted against it, and so it failed to 
become alaw. Immediately after the failure of this, a 
third bill was brought in, which, adopting a ratio of 
33,000, and rejecting all the fractions in every State 


produced by this divisor, passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, received the sanction of the President, and so 


became a law, which gave the first. apportionment of 


representatives under the constitution. 


The committee are aware that it has been urged in 
argument that the chief, if not the sole reason why 
President Washington refused to approve the bill con- 
taining the principle of giving a representative to frac- 
tions, was, because that bill allotted to some of the 
States more representatives than one for every 30,000 
of their people, and that this objection does not apply 
to the amendment now under consideration. The com- 
mittee are not of that opinion. It is admitted that the 
second objection does not apply to the case now before 
us; but it is denied that this was the only, or, indeed, 
the chief objection urged by President Washington to 
that bill. If it had been his only objection, it was un- 
necessary to have given any other. But another was 
given, and the committee are compelled to give to it 
the meaning which its language clearly imports. It 
was the first objection assigned. It was a substantive 
objection in itself—‘ there is no one proportion or di- 
visor, which, applicd to the respective numbers of the 
States, will yield the number and allotment proposed 
by the bill” —and did not depend, in the slightest de- 
gree, for its force, upon the second. Indeed, the com- 
mittee regard it as his chief objection; and, in con- 
firmation of that opinion, they find it stated in Judge 
Marshall’s Life of Washington, that “after weighing 
the arguments which were urged on each side of the 
question, the President was confirmed in the opinion 
that the population of each State, and not the popula- 
tion of the United States, must give the numbers to 
which alone could be applied the process by which the 
number of representatives was to be ascertained.” 
What process? One that should operate in some States 
and not in others? The objection required a process 
of a different character. It required a “ proportion or 
divisor,” or, what is the same thing, some uniform rule 
which would apply to, and be operative upon, the sep- 
arate numbers or masses of population in each and. all 
of the States. The question presented by the bill, and 
decided by the first objection, was, whether, according to 
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the provisions of the constitution, any State could bave 
allotted to it a number representing a constituency, which, 
although existing in the United States, was not found in 
that State. Upon this question, the President took the 
opinions of his cabinet. Mr. Jefferson, the Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Randolph, the Attorney General, were of 
opinion that the scheme of the bill was in violation of the 
constitution, General Knox, the Secretary of War, was 
uodecided, and Mr. Hamilton doubted, “thinking that, 
from the vagueness of expression in the clause relating to 
the subject, neither construction could be absolutely re- 
jected.” With these opinions of his cabinet before him, 
and upon full deliberation, President, Washington thought 
that, as the constitution required an apportionment of re- 
presentatives among the severa] States according to their 
respective numbers, the same:ratio or divisor which was 
applied to the numbers of any State to show its propor- 
tion of the representatives, must be also applied to the 
respective numbers of each of the States to show their 
several proportions. Seeing that there was no one ratio, 
proportion, or divisor, which, when so applied, would 
yield the number and allotment proposed by the bill be- 
fore him, he put his veto upon it, and assigned this as his 
first, and, as the committee regard it, his principal reason 
for so doing. With a view, probably, of giving special 
application of this construction of the constitution, and of 
showing what effects were produced in the particular case 
before him by a departure from it, he assigned, as a sec- 
ond reason for his veto on that particular bill, that it al- 
lotted to eight of the States more than one member for 
every 30,000 persons, But allowing the second to be a 
substantive and sufficient objection of itself in that par- 
ticular case, it still leaves the first to operate with all its 
force, and prohibits the fractional parts of the population 
of the several States from being consolidated, and the 
fractions of some States from being, in effect, represented 
by members arbitrarily assigned to and chosen by the 
eople of other States. The substance of both objections 
is, that, in apportioning representatives among the several 
States, whatever may be the proportion, ratio, or divisor 
proposed, it must be applied to the separate and respec- 
tive numbers of each State; and as such a ratio cannot be 
applied as a divisor to a fractional remainder in any State, 
which is, of necessity, less than itself, such fractional num- 
bers found in each of the States must be rejected from 
all. To do otherwise, would, as the committee think, be 
to recognize a principle of consolidation inconsistent with 
the constitution itself, and the early exposition of the 
clause of that instrument which they have been examin- 
ing, Applying this construction of that instrument, 
which they believe to be the true one, to the amendment 
before us, and it must be rejected, although no State, in 
this particular case, would have a representative for less 
than 80,000 of its own numbers. The question thus sol- 
emnly settled in 1792, by a President which was a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed the constitution, and 
by a Congress, many of whose members had been mem- 
bers also of the convention which framed, or of the States 
which ratified it, has been acquiesced in ever since, and 
no attempt, until the present, has been seriously made to 
revive the old discussion. The only instance since, in 
which such a proposition has been made, the committee 
find in the. journals of the House of Representatives of 
1822, pending the consideration of the apportionment bill 
ofthat year, when it was proposed that “each member 
hereafter elected to this House shall represent the same 
number of persons entitled to be represented, as nearly 
as may be practicable, agreeably to the fourth census. 
This proposition met with no favor, and was immediately 
tefected by a large vote, upon yeas and nays, the vote 
in its favor 43, and against it 125; it does not seem to 
have been seriously pressed. In this case, General Wash- 
ington’s second objection for his veto of 1792 did not ap- 
ply, any more than it does now in the case before us, and 


the committee are bound to conclude that the large vote 
of three to one, by which it was rejected, rested exclu- 
sively upon the ground taken by him, and the reasons as- 
signed in his first objection. 

Reason, precedent, and acquiescence would seem, there- 
fore, to place this question on grounds where it ought 
never to be disturbed. If Congress now yield to the prin- 
ciples assumed by the amendment of the Senate, it must 
be upon the supposition that the constitution expected 
and intended an apportionment which should produce 
equality as to fractions in each State. This surely never 
was the case. But it is said we must approach equality 
“as near as may be.” This is more specious than solid. 
See where such a principle will carry us. Weare at pre- 
sent to represent fractions greater than one-half of the 
constitutional number, taken as a ratio or common divisor. 
They may not be “as near as may be.” Descend to a 
representative for a fourth or an eighth, and you may be 
nearer still, and the committee see no limit to the exten- 
sion of the principle down to a unit, except, indeed, the 
arbitrary discretion of Congress; for the representative of 
a fourth fraction bears the same relation to the represen- 
tative of a half fraction that the latter does to the repre- 
sentative of a whole, and thus an inequality way be really 
produced among the States too intolerable to be quietly 
submitted to. # 

There is one plain view of this question, which may be 
presented in very few words, which ought to be conclu- 
sive. According to the amendment, eleven States out of 
twenty-four are to have a representative each for about 
twenty-five thousand persons; and each of the other thir- 
teen States has to produce twice that number, or very 
near to it, for each representative- apportioned to them. 
The plan, therefore, is partial, unequal, and unknown 
alike to the constitution and the constructions put upon 
it for forty years and upwards. 

The views thus presented, it would seem, ought to be 
entirely conclusive upon this subject; but the equality 
supposed to be attained by the amendment, as the com- 
mittee have already remarked, is more specious than 
solid. Eleven members are to be given for fractions, {Of 
these, the State of Delaware is to have one. Her whole 
population is 76,482. If she, then, is to have two repre- 
sentatives for that number, and equality is the object, 
every other State ought to have in the same proportion. 
Apply this rule to the population of the other States, and 
we will find that New York, which has only forty by the 
amendment, ought to have fifty-one; that Pennsylvania, 
which has twenty-eight, ought to. have thirty-six. ‘To 
see the proportionate number to which, according to the 
rule assumed by the amendment, each of the States 
would be entitled, the. committee beg leave to refer to 
the table annexed to this report, marked A. They beg 
leave, also, to refer to the table B, to show the unequal 
operation of the plan of the Senate by a comparison be- 
tween different States; from which it appears that the 
seven States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama, have 
an aggregate population of 1,959,960. The State of 
New York has a population of 1,918,553. These seven 
States having but 41,407 of representative population 
more than New York, have, nevertheless, forty-four re- 
presentatives assigned to them by the Senate’s amend- 
ment, whilst New York has only forty representatives. 
With a difference of population of only 41,407, these 
seven States have four more representatives than New 
York. But the increase of New York, in population, for 
the last ten years, has been nearly forty and one-sixth» 
per cent., whilst that of those seven States has been but 
twelve and one-eighth per cent. Is this an apportion- 
ment “as near as may be,” among these States, according 
to their respective numbers? or‘is it not in fact more un- 
equal and unjust than the inequality complained of in the 
House bill? , 
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The committee refer, also, to the table C, to show what 
would have.been the operation of representing major 
fractions, if it had been adopted at the several preceding 
npportionments of representatives, and also, what its ope- 
ration now is by the Senate’s amendment. From which, 
among others, this fact appears, that the State of North 
Carolina, at every former apportionment, would have been 
entitled to one additional representative, whilst the State 
of Massachusetts would never, until now, bave been en- 
titled to such additional representative. .By the amend- 
ment of the Senate, however, North Carolina is now 
excluded from a representative for a fraction, and Massa- 
chusetis is now entitled to a representative for a fraction. 
Nor is it the least of the objections to the plan assumed by 
the Senate, that it demonstrates, if the principle be cor- 
rect, the injustice which many of the States have suffered 
at the hands of their own representatives at all former ap- 
. portionments; nor -can the comniittee adopt, at the pre- 
sent day, a principle which, if true, would be a reproach 
to all the preceding functionaries of the Government, 
both legislative and executive, who have heretofore acted 
upon the subject, 

There is still another light in which this subject may be 
presented, to show whether we are not, in fact, further 
from equality if we adopt the amendment, than we shall 
be if we adhere to the bill sent from this House to the 
Senate. Let us compare a few of the States with each 
other under the original bill, and under the amendment, 
By the original bill, the inequality between the unrepre- 
sented fractions of Maryland and Virginia was 2,440: by 
the amendment, Maryland is over represented 23,592, an 
additional member beng assigned to that State for a frac- 
tion; and Virginia, by the amendment, (that State having 
no representative assigned to her for a fraction,) is under 
represented 21,488 ; so that to ascertain the inequality 
between those two States, the number over represented in 
the one, and the number under represented in the other, 
must be added together, which will produce the number 
45,080, which denotes the exact inequality between them. 
Now the inequality complained of in the bill is not so 
great as this between any two States, By the bill, Ver- 
mont has the largest, and Georgia the smallest, unrepre- 
sented fraction ; and the difference between them is 41,636. 
In like manner, the inequality between the unrepresented 
fractions of the States of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina was, by the bill, 6,078. By the amendnient, the in- 
equality between those two States is 41,577. By the bill, 
the inequality between the unrepresented fractions of the 
States of Maine and Delaware was 9,899. By the amend- 
ment, the inequality between those two States is 37,713. 
By the bill, the inequality between the unrepresented 
fractions of the States of Pennsylvania and Alabama was 
11,536.. By the amendment, the inequality between those 
two States is 35,834. The committee will not extend 
the comparison between States further, but refer the 
House to the table D, from which it will be easy to 
calculate the relative inequality between the unrepresent- 
ed fractions of any two States according to the bill, and 
also according to the amendment proposed by the Senate. 
And it may well be questioned whether the amendment at- 
tains, in any degree, the object which it professes, of mak- 
ing an apportionment among the respective States, “as 
near as maybe,” according to their respective numbers. 
Indeed, the committee are of opinion that, if the constitu- 
tional objection, which they believe to be well founded, 
against the principle assumed. by the amendment, was re- 
moved, tbat still, so far from being a nearer approach to 
equality, it is, in fact, as between many of the States, 
more unequal and unjust than the bill itself as it passed 
this House, the inequalities of which it is its professed 
purpose to remedy. The table D exhibits, also, the rela- 
tive effects of the two plans, as compared with each other, 


upon the States respectively. It: gives the relative rate. 


per cent. of the representative population of each State, 
compared with thatof the whole United States; therate per 
cent, of the representation of each State, compared with 
the whole representation according to the amendment of 
the Senate; the rate per cent. which each State is over 
or under represented by the scheme of the Senate's amend- 
ment; and the increase per cent. of population: of each 
State from 1820 to 1830. : 

‘The committee, in conclusion, beg leaye to present one 
other view of this subject, for the purpose of showing 
that the bill of the House apportions representatives to 
the States respectively, according to the rules of propor- 
tion, and. that the amendment of the Senate does not, 

The ratio, 47,700, assumed by the bill and applied asa 
common divisor to the population of the States respectively, 
produces a House of two hundred and forty members ; and 
the number assigned to each. State is its due proportion of 


the whole, as may be easily ascertained by working out 
twenty-four sums in the ratio of three, 
has given us the population of each State, and the popula- 
tion of the whole United States ; the bill gives a House of 


Thus the census 


two hundred and forty members; but, in making the ap- 
portionment of them among the States, in each of the 
twenty-four States there are found fractions, which, when 
added together, are found to be equal, at the ratio fixed 
by the bill, to ten members; add the ten, thus lost by 
fractions, to two hundred and forty, the number of the 
House, and you have two hundred and fifty, which would 
be the number of the House if the ratio of 47,700 was 
applied to the consolidated population of the Union, in- 
stead of to that of the States respectively, Now work out 


the various proportions thus : as the whole number of peo- 
ple of the United States is to two hundred and fifty, so is 
-the whole number of people in, each State to the number 
of representatives to which each State is entitled—and it 
will be.seen that the number thus found to belong.to each 
State is exactly the number assigned to each by the bill, 
and that, beside 

State, the amount of which is equal to two.hundred and 


es the number of members assigned to each 


forty, there will also be found in each of the twenty-four 
answers twenty-four fractions of twenty-four different 
values, the aggregate of all which fractions will be exactly 
equal to ten; and each of which, being remainders less 
than integers, must be lost. So that the result is precisely 
the same, whether a ratio be taken and applied to the 
States respectively, or whether the number of which the 
House shall consist is first fixed in the mind, and then the 
proportion. of each State by a simple process in common 
arithmetic is ascertained. In both cases, the due propor- 
tion between the States, each losing its own fraction, is 
equally preserved, and must, therefore, be an apportion- 
ment according to the precepts of the constitution. 

To the Senate's plan no such rule of proportion can be 
applied. No process of proportion based upon the popu- 
lation of the States, respectively, of the United States, 
and the number two hundred and fifty-one assumed by 
the amendment as the number of the House, will give to 
eleven of the States the number assigned to them respect- 
ively by the amendment. The amendment, therefore, 
does not apportion representatives among the States ac- 
cording to any rule of proportion, and is inconsistent, 
therefore, with the requirement of the constitution. 

For a more ready reference to the history of the legisla- 
tion of Congress on this subject, the committee have ap- 
pended to this report extracts from the journals of the 
two Houses, from which it will be seen that every attempt 
to procure a representation of fractions has been resisted 
and defeated. ae 

The committee recommend to the House to adhere fo 
the practical construction given to the clause of the -con- 
stitution in question, by the enlightened patriots andétates- 
men who have so solemnly and repeatedly adjudged it. 

-Fhey recommend to the House the following resolution. 
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Resolved, That this:House do disagree to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the said bill. -~ 


REPORT OF THE MINORITY. 


The minority of the committee to which the bill. for the 
_apportionment of the House. of Representatives under 
the fifth census was referred, dissenting from the views 
expressed in the report of the majority, beg leave to 
submit to the House the following statements and con- 
siderations : 


The majority of the committee recommend a disagree- 
ment‘with the amendmient of the Senate. The minority 
are of opinion that the amendment of the Senate is founded 
oo correct principles, and that the bill, as it passed the 
House, is liable to objections on the score of constitution- 
ality and justice. The grounds of. this opinion will be 
briefly stated. i 

The object of the bill is to carry into effect the provi- 
sion of the constitution which directs an apportionment of 
representatives every ten years, according to each suc- 
cessive enumeration of the inhabitants. 

“That provision is expressed in the following terms, viz. 
“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included in this 
Union, according to their respective numbers. 

“The number of representatives shall not exceed one 
for every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at 
least one representative.” 

This clause requires three things, in which is compre- 
hended the whole of the constitutional provision touch- 
ing the number of representatives. 

lst. ‘That the representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers. ; 

2d. That the number of representatives shall not ex- 
ceed one for every thirty thousand. 

3d, That each State shall have at least one member, 

‘These provisions are all equally obligatory, and there 
is no more constitutional authority to depart from one 
than from another. It would be as unconstitutional to 
assign representatives to the States in any other propor- 
tion than that of their respective numbers, as it would be 
tofix on a ratio less than thirty thousand, or, fixing on a 
ratio higher than the population of the smallest State, to 
deprive that State entirely. of its.representation. And the 
undersigned conceive that.the bill violates the first princi- 

lein the same way as the third principle would be vio- 
hited in the last supposed case. - 

The bill, by assuming an arbitrary ratio, and regard- 
ing each representative apportioned to a Siate as the re- 
presentative of the number of inhabitants included in that 
ratio, leaves a remainder in each State, and in the ag- 
gregate a very large population, unrepresented. The 
only reason urged in defence of this course is, that each 
of the said remainders is less than the assumed ratio, and 
therefore not entitled to a representative. Now, if a ra- 
tio were assumed larger than the population of Delaware, 
and Delaware were on that ground deprived of a mem- 
ber, the constitution would be expressly violated: but if 
a number of representatives be assigned to a State less 
than its due proportion, on the ground that the assumed 
ratio does not entitle it to another member, the spirit of 
the constitution is violated in the same way. It is the re- 
sult of a. process, not only not prescribed by the constitu- 
tion, but actually rendering it impossible fully to execute 
the rule. of the constitution, which is, that representatives, 
as well as taxes, shall.be apportioned among the States, 
according to their respective numbers, - 

: The process of apportionment is not. preseribed by the 
constitution. . Could a result mathematically exact be at- 
tained, all processes would be indifferent, because. they 
would all come to the same thing... But an exact propor- 
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tion cannot be had. The nearést possible approach to it’. 
must, therefore, be'made, and that process must be addpted ‘ 
which gives the nearest possible approach.’ ; 

But though the constitution-does not expressly direct 
a process, it is believed thatit suggests; by obvious in-” 
ference, the process which, is followed in the Senate's’ 
amendment. It prescribes that “representatives and di- 


rect taxes shall be apportioned among the several States‘ 


according to their respective numbers.” Now, when a 
tax is to be apportioned, the sum, to be raised is fixed, 
and each State is assessed, its just share of that sum.. 
The analogous process, in apportioning representatives, 
is to fix the whole number of the House to.be chosen, and . 
give to each State its nearest proportionate number, * 
Tf this principle is departed from, and an arbitrary ra-_ 
tio assumed, some States will have less than their nearest _ 
proportionate number, and others more; and both in viola- 
tion of the constitution. eetyheae ph O deaates 
The. present bill, in the opinion of the minority, of the, 
committee, from the necessary imperfection. of the pro- 
cess, violates the constitution..in both of these ways. . It 
apportions two hundred and: forty members among. the. 
several States, not according to-their respective numbers,- 
but giving to some States. more, and some. less than this 
proportion. . -. TERREI eee : 
Thus, the five States of New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, contain five million eight: hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand, eight hundred and forty-- 
four inhabitants, and their proportion gf two hundred 
and forty representatives is one hundred’ and eighteen. 
The other nineteen States contain six million eighty thou-‘ 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven inhabitants, and 
their proportion is one hundred: and twenty-two repre- 
sentatives, being an excess of four members, on the part 
of the nineteen States, over the five enumerated. But the 
bill gives the five large States one hundred and twenty- 
one members, and’ the nineteen. one hundred ‘and nine-: 
teen members, an excess of two in favor of the five large” 
States; being, in the whole, a difference of six between 
the numbers assigned by the bill, atid a due proportion. 
Pennsylvania receives by the bill just as many mem- 
bers as Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, ‘and 
New Jersey; but the aggregate of their population ex- 
ceeds hers by one hundred and thirty thousand, nearly 
enough for three additional members, on the ratio assum- 
ed by the bill. ; . ape 
The bill gives to New York forty members, and to Ver- 
mont five, or eight times as many to New York as tọ Ver- 
mont; but New York wants more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants of being eight times as large as Ver- 
mont, a difference greater than the entire population. of 
Vermont. Representatives are, therefore, certainly not 
apportioned to these States according to their respective, 
numbers. en i ; “ae y ae AREER 
The same rule of proportion, which gives Vermont 
five members, would give New York .but. thirty-four in- 
stead of forty, a difference exceeding the entire repre- 
sentation of Vermont., The representatives, of the two, 
States are so far from being apportioned according. to, 
their respective numbers, that New York has an. excess; 
of six members. over what.such a proportion. would give. 
her. She has a like excess of four. members. over. :whaț, 
she ought to have, were her representatives : assigned. to. 
her in the same proportion as those of Alabama. : p: wae 
- The constitution, as has been.. observed, unites repre- 
sentatives and direct. taxes:in. one clause, in providing, 
that they: shali be apportioned :among the -several States 
according: to: their respective numbers::;,The-bill pro- 
poses. to apportion two hundred and forty members ainiong 
the several States. . The :constitution requires that'each 
State should: have'the:sanie~ portion of ‘two: hundred-and. 
forty members as it would payof $240 tax- Ofta ‘tax 
of 240 dollars, New York would. pay precisely $38 59. 
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Her proportion of representatives; therefore, expressed 
in figures, would be 38.59. ‘But, as the nature of the 
case requires that the number ef representatives should 
be a whole number, it is evident that, instead of 38.59, 
we must. take either 38 or. 39, the number next below 
or next above the exact number. . The principle of the 
amendment under consideration, in this and all similar 
ases, takes that whole number which comes nearest 

rue number ; and, in this instance, adopts 39 rather. 
than 38, because 39 comes néarer to 38.59. But the 
bill gives New York forty members, which is neither 
her exact proportionate number, nor the number nearest 
te the exact number. The provision of the constitution 
is, therefore, violated in its letter and in its spirit. ` 

This is not an accidental result. It is the necessary 
effect of the process pursued by the bill, which is that 
of a previously assumed arbitrary-ratio—a process not 
prescribed by thé constitution. — 

Neither is it a temporary evil, but one which will in- 
crease in magnitude, in proportion as the large States 
grow still larger, and ‘the ratio assumed is higher. 

These statements demonstrate that representatives 
are not apportioned by the “bill among the several 
States according to their respective numbers. 

It has been already conceded that it is not possible 
that a proportion mathematically exact should’ ever be 
attained. “So long as a certain number of representa- 
tives is to be chosen within and for each. of the several 
States, it is. conceded that it is impossible to allot them 
in a Prbner dona em exact. As the consti- 
tution did not intend to prescribe that-a thing should 
be done every ten years, which it is impossible ever. to 
do at all, it follows that the practical rule-of the consti- 
tution is, to come:as near the true apportionment as pos- 
sible. This the minority believe not:to be done in the 
bill, but to be done on the principle of the amendment. 
The principle of the amendment is this : that the whole 
number of the proposed House shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, giving to each State that number of members 
which comes nearest to her exact mathematical part or 
proportion. 

This result will be attained by the following rule of 
proportion. As the. aggregate of the federal numbers 
to be represented is to the entire House, so is the popu- 
lation of each State to its number of members. This 
may be illustrated by an example in the following man- 
ner: Supposing the federal population to. be 11,928,731, 
the whole House to.be 256, and the population of Ver- 
mont to be 280,657, the process will be, as 11,928,731 is 
to 256, so is 280,657 to 6, with a remainder of 1,081, 
giving to Vermont six members. See table A. 

Butitis obvious that, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of such a remainder, which in some cases may be 
very large, the whole numbers ‘to be represented will 
not be absorbed by this division, and the whole number 
of members of which the House. is to consist will not 
be apportioned: Tf the number at which the House is 
fixed be two hundred and fifty-six, the number appor- 
tioned by the first step of the process will be two hun- 
dred and forty-four, leaving twelve members still to 
be apportioned: and that it is proposed, on the princi- 
ple, of the amendment, to. do, by giving to each State 

an additional membér, whenéver such an additional 
member will bring its whole nuniber nearer to the exact 
proportion. ote E E age 

‘The minority of the committee believe that the prin- 
ciple of the amendment of the Senate is well known to 
the legislation of the ‘States, in their. senatorial and 
other appointments. - The journals of the House of As- 
sembly: in New ‘York present: a: case exactly. parallel. 
The former constitution of that State directed that the 
Senators, being twenty-four in: number, should be ap- 

joned emong the four great districts as near as may 

e? The Assembly also was to bë justly apportioned to 


the number of electors in each county, on the return of 


the same objection. That 


each enumeration. -A report upon the journals for the 
year 1791, after stating the number. of electors forthe: 
Senate and the Assembly, and that the Senate was to 
consist of twenty-four, and the Assembly of seventy, 
adds, that “ the quota was imperfect, by reason of the 
fractional parts or remainder over in each county, and 
it became necessary to adopt some rule by which those 
parts might be adjusted; and the committee were of 
opinion that it was most agreeable to the spirit of the 
constitution, that, when any senatorial district or any 
county had a remainder or surplus of electors, exceed- 
ing one half the given ratio, (the ratio was eight hun- 
dred ‘and seventeen for the Senate, and five hundred 
and fifty-four. for the Assembly), such county or such 
district should be entitled to an additional member; 
and when such remainder was less than half, it should 
be rejected.” si, T5 i 

And this rule was followed in the apportionment. 

But the principle of the amendment of the Senate is 
objected to on the ground that it is a representation of 
fractions. i ap 

To this objection, it is a suficient reply, that the 
amendment can only be made to appear as a represen- 
tation of fractions, by assuming an arbitrary ratio in 
the first instance. It has already been observed that 
the constitution nowhere prescribes this, but that, on 
the contrary, it must always be impossible, by assum- 
ing such a ratio, to carry into effect the constitutional 
rule of apportioning representatives among the several 
States according to their respective numbers. 

It may further be replied, that the present apportion- 
ment bill as it passed the House, and every other ap- 
portionment bill that ever possed; is liable to precisely 

ill provides for appórtioning 
a House of two hundred and forty ‘members. -That 


number of members, apportioned among the several 


States, according to their respective numbers, would 


give the following result : 


Maine 8.036 North Carolina 12.8} 
New Hampshire 5.418 South Carolina 9.15 
Massachusetts 12.281 Georgia i 8.9} 
Rhode Island 1.955t Alabama 5.2 
Vermont 5.646 Mississippi 2.21 
Connecticut 5.998} Louisiana 3.4 
New York 38.599tt Kentucky 12.3 
New Jersey 6.484 Tennessee 12.5 
Pennsylvania 27.122} Obio 18.7} 
Delaware 1.517 Indiana 6.9 
Maryland 8.165  Hlinois 3.1 
Virginia 20.592t Missouri 2.6 

136, 92. 

92. 
228. 


To these the bill adds twelve more members, assigned 
to the States marked thus t: ; f 

It is thus demonstrated by figures, that if two. hun- 
dred and forty members be apportioned by the’ only 
true ratio, viz., that obtained by dividing the whole 
population by the whole House, it will be found that 
fractions are represented ; and if two hundred and forty 
be assumed asthe number of the House, the only ob 
jection to the bill is, that it distributes’ the fractional 
members without regard, in all cases, to the size of the 
fractions: A moment’s inspection of the table will 
show that the apportionment would: be- much ‘more 
nearly according to the numbers of. the several States, 
if one member were taken from New York and given 
to Vermont; one from Pennsylvania, and given to Dela- 
ware; and one from Kentucky, and given to Mis: 


souri.: ; ee 
. Inthe table herewith submitted; marked B, it will be 
seen that every apportionment bill hitherto. passed has 
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been obnoxious to the same objection of representing 
fractions, to a still greater degree, than the amendment 
proposed by the Senate. In fact, in the admitted impos- 
sibility of constituting a House in such a way as that 
ach State shall possess its exact mathematical propor- 
tion of the entire House, it is unavoidable that a remain- 
der or fraction should be left, if:the numbers to be repre- 
séated in different States be divided by any one ratio. 
Bat it is also mathematically denvoustrable that, on the 
plitciples of the Senate’s amendment, applied to-the 
pulation of the States, these remainders are much less 
than they would be according to the bill as passed. Ina 
House of two hundred and fifty:six, these retainders 
would, in all the aggregate, amount to less than one hun- 
died and forty thousand; by the bill they amount to six 
hundred and forty-three thousand—making a difference 
öf more than half a million in favor of the principles of 
the amendment, 
` But, granting that the amendment represents fractions, 
and that this is an objection, it is a still stronger objection 
to the bill that it leaves fractions unrepresented. These 
fractions are’composed of the people of the United States 
entitled to representation. 

The objection supposes that each member represents 
a portion of the population, amounting to forty-seven 
thousand, or whatever else be the ratio, and that the 
amendment gives to some number less than forty-seven 
thousand a member, who, consequently, represents a 
less number than are entitled to be represented by one 
member. . 

On the principle of this objection, the bill leaves these 
fractions unrepresented, which is, to say the least, as great 
an ẹvi. Perhaps it might be safely argued that, under 
our system, it is a greater evil to deprive a part of the 
people of their representation, than to give a part of them 
greater weight in the representation than they are en- 
titled to. But, allowing these evils to be equal in them- 
selves, their magnitude must depend on the numbers who 
suffer them. It is, therefore, a greater objection to the 
bill that it leaves six hundred and forty-three thousand 
four hundred and eighty-three of the people unrepresent- 
ed, than it is to the amendment that it gives an over-re- 
presentation of one hundred and thirty-seven thousand. 
Or, in other words, as all the people are equally entitled 
to be represented, it is a greater evil to leave the larger 
fractions unrepresented than to give them a representa- 
tion. 

In addition to this, it is to be borne in mind that there 
is no constitutional qguthority for assuming a ratio which, 
by dividing the State numbers, creates these fractions. 
The constitution prescribes an apportionment according 
tonumbers. This apportionment not only does not re- 
quite the assumption of a ratio; it cannot possibly be 
reached by such a ratio. After the apportionment is 
made by the rules indicated above, the representatives 
assigned to each of the States are the representatives of 
all the people of that State. The constitution prescribes 
that the House of Representatives shall be composed of 
itiembers chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States. In several of the States they are chosen 
in one ticket, without any division into districts. In this 
ease there can be no suggestion of fractions; and it is the 
principle of the amendment to effect such an apportion- 
ment as will give to the people of each State that num- 
ber of representatives which comes nearest to its exact 
niathematical share. It is the fault of the bill that it does 
not thus apportion them—that it gives to some. States 
less and to others more than their shares, The State of 
New York is entitled to 38.59 hundredths in a House of 
240. The principle of the amendment would give her 
ote additional member for the 59 hundredths, ‘The bill 
gives her two additional members, and yet it is objected 
to the amendment that it represents fractions | 


It is further objected to the amendment that it tends to 
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consolidation. This objection is supposed to rest on the 
circumstance that the population is taken in the aggre- 
gate, in order to ascertain what part each State bears to 
the whole. But with-this arithmetical addition of. núm- 
bers the process of cotisolidation stops ; there is nò politi- 
eal consolidation, no‘agerégation of votes. It is not pro- 
posed, in any way, to elute the mode in which the rè- 
presentatives are chosét. ` ` ; 

There ‘is no diminution of the control exercised by the 
State Goveriments over thé election of representatives. 
If the proposed amendment have any bearing upon con: 
solidation, it hàs- rather the opposite tendency. It. is es- 
sentially preservative of the weight of the smaller States : 
the opposite principle to: consolidation. As thé large 
States incréase in relative size, the small States losé mora 
and more of their due ‘representative proportion, by the 
use of an arbitrary ratio dpplied to the population of the 
States severally. By the principle of the bill, the large 
States are made stronger, and the small States weaker, 
By the constitution, the House of Representatives was, in 
some degree, founded oi the principle of consolidation, 
and the Senate on that of State sovereignty. The prin- 
ciple of the bill increases the consolidating tendency of 
the house, by strengthening the large States at the éx- 
pense of the small; the principle of the amendment re- 
sists that tendency, and though it does not unduly in- 
crease, it preserves to the small States their just propor- 
tion of strength. 

It is, in the next place, objected to the amendment, 
that it adopts a principle rejected by President Washing- 
ton, in 1792, and not since introduced into any appor- 
tionment bill. In order to understand whether this ob- 
jection is well founded, it is necessary to inquire into the 
principles on which the apportionment of the first Con- 
gress was made, That apportionment forms a part of the 
text of the constitution ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was made on principles as nearly analogous as 
circumstances permitted to those prescribed in the same 
instrument as the permanent rule of apportionment. The 
following is a statement of the population on which this. 
first apportionment was made, as preserved in an address 
of General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (a member of 
the federal convention) to the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina : 


New Hampshire, 102,000. 

Massachusetts, 360,000. 

Rhode Island, 58,000. 

Connecticut, 202,000. 

New York, 238,000. 

New Jersey, 138,000. 

Pennsylvania, 860,000. 

Delaware, 37,000. . 

Maryland, 218,000, including three-fifths of 
i s 80,000 slaves 

Virginia, 420,000, f 280,000 “I 

North Carolina, 200,000, “ 60,000. “ 

South. Carolina, 450,000, ae 80,000 “ 

Georgia, 90,000, “ 20,000 “ 

2,573,000 


Several of these sums are evidently estimates only, and. 
for this reason probably, and the convenience of round 
numbers, the convention appear to have taken the aggre: 
gate population of the States at two million six hundred 
thousand—-an amount exceeding the estimate by twenty- 
seven thousand only. The number of the House was 
previously fixed at sixty-five, It being found that this 
gave a ratio of about forty thousand, that number was 
adopted by the convention: We are informed in the de- 
bates of.the New York convention for adopting the con- 
stitution, that it was only at the very close of their labors 
that the lower ratio of one for every. thirty thousand “was: 
substituted at the request: of General Washington: The 
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convention had been guided tothe numberof sixty-five, 
for the sake.of making the. Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives consist, together, of ninety-one, which 
was the greatest number of.delegates that could be sent 
to the old Congress. by the thirteen States—each being 
allowed. to send seven: . Deducting twenty-six Senators 
from ninety-one, there remained sixty-five asthe num- 
ber of the House. But, in apportioning -a House of 
sixty-five to the. States, a regard for the smaller, States 
was exercised, in harmony with the spirit of accommo- 
dation which presided in the entire compact.. Not mere- 
ly were several of them allowed an additional repre- 
sentative for large fractions, but from two of. the three 
large States, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, a member 
was taken away, and to one of the smaller ones, South 
Carolina, two members beyond her proportion were as- 
signed. The following table will enable the House, by. 
comparing the actual apportionment with that which 
a rigid adherence to the ratio would have required, to 
judge of the extent to which this regard for the inter 
est of the smaller States was carried: 


New Hampshire, > = = 2 22,000+- 3 
- Massachusetts, - - = - 9 — 8 
Rhode Island, . - : - - 1. 18,000 1 
Connecticut, .- - - - 5 2,000 5 
New York,.. - - - - 5. 38,000- 6 
New Jersey, - - - 3 18,000+ 4 
Pennsylvania, - - - 9 — 8 
Delaware, . - =- - - 0 37,000+ 1 
Maryland, - - - - 5 18,000+ 6 
Virginia, - =. + -= IO 20,000 10 
‘North Carolina, - + + 5 5 
South Carolina, -) = + 3 30,000 +4-5 
Georgia, - - - 2 10,000-+ 3 
59 65 


This apportionment was not inadvertently made. | 
Other apportionments were recommended, and it was 
known at the time, that, by that which was adopted, 
the smaller States received a share of the representa- 
tive power of the House beyond their mathematical 
proportion... . 

Luther Martin, in speaking on this subject, makes 
the following remark: “It was also objected that the 
numbers of representatives appointed by this section to 


be sent by the particular States to compose the first 
legislature, were not precisely agreeable to the rule of 
representation adopted by this system, and that the 
numbers in this section are artfully lessened for the 
larger States, while the smaller States have their full 
proportion, in order to prevent the undue influence 
which the large States will have in the Government 
from heing too apparent, and I think that this objection 
is well founded.’ The minority of the committee by 
no méans agree with Mr. Martin in ascribing this ar- 
rangement to artifice. With an exact numerical esti- 
mate before them, it was not possible that the conven- 
tion should be ignorant what they were doing, nor isit 
respectful to their memory to ascribe to inadvertency 
on the part of Virginia, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, and to overreaching on the part of New Hamp- 
shire, New York; South Carolina, and Georgia, what 
was evidently granted ‘by the former’to the ‘latter, in 
the spirit of conciliation. © ‘ RP 
: Such was the adjustment of this question, one of the 
most delicate that presented itself to the convention, by 
the framers of the constitution; That instrument pro- 
vided for an enumeration of the:inhabitants within 
thrée years ;- and; as soon as it: could be effected, anew 
apportionment was undertaken agreeably to its result: 
Congress contained at that time many persons of great 
eminence; who had been members. of the federal con- 
vention ;. and less than four years had elapsed, since the 
constitution was framed. It was. very--soon perceived 
that great hardship was done to several States by as- 


suming an arbitrary ratio; and as the constitution had 
not prescribed the process by which the apportionment 
of representatives was to be made, after ineffectual at- 
tempts to fix on a divisor which. would remedy the in- 
justice-complained of, resort was had to a proportion 
between. the aggregate population and: the: share to 
which each State was entitled. Both processes, in a 
spirit of accommodation, had been pursued in the con- 
vention. The question, unfortunately, assumed a sec- 
tional and party character in Congress; but the jour- 
nals of the two Houses exhibit names in favor of the al- 
lotment of representatives by roportion, to which no 
suspicion can attach, and which tust be considered as 
a high sanction of any interpretation. of the constitu- 
tion., Of those who voted in its favor in the Senate, 
were Messrs. Langdon, Cabot, Strong, King; Read, 
Bassett, and Ellsworth, all members of the federal con- 
vention, and the last subsequently Chief Justice of the 
United States. Inthe House of Representatives, the 
bill was supported by many of the most distinguished 
individuals of both the political parties which had be- 
gun, evbn then, to divide the. country. . The minority 
of the Committee find it difficult to believe that any un- 
constitutional principle of apportionment could have re- 
ceived the sanction of these eminent, patriotic, and sa- 
gacious men in both houses of Congress, many of whom 
had been the most active and influential members of the 
federal convention. Gi 

The bill which passed the two Hou 
pressed in the following terms : 

'“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, . 
That, from and after the third day of March, 1793, the 
House of Representatives shall "be composed of one 
hundred and twenty members, elected within the sev- 
eral States, according tothe following apportionment: 
that is to say, within the State of New Hampshire, five ; 
within the State of Massachusetts, sixteen; within the 
State of Vermont, three; within the State of Rhode Is- 
land, two: within the State of Connecticut, eight; with- 
in the State of New York, eleven; within the State of 
New Jersey, six; within the State of Pennsylvania, 
fourteen; within the State of Delaware, two; within 
the State of Maryland, nine; within the State of Vir- 
ginia, twenty-one; within the State of Kentucky, two; 
within the State of North Carolina, twelve; within the 
State of South Carolina, seven; within the State of 
Georgia, two.” 

This bill was rejected by President Washington, and 
the weight of his authority requires, that the grounds of 
his rejection of it should be carefħlly examined; the 
rather as it is believed by the minority of the commit- 
tee that his precise views of the subject have been dis- 
closed but.recently, and that through a private channel ; 
and that, for want of this. information, mistaken infer- 
ences have been drawn from his public message. In 
order to throw full light on the subject, the following 
extract is made from the private memoirs of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, then Secretary of State: 5 ; 

“ April 6th, [5th.] The President called on me be- 
fore breakfast, and first introduced some other mat- 
ter, then fell on the representation bill, which he 
had now in his possession for the tenth day. I had 
before given him my. opinion in writing, that the 
method of apportionment was contrary to thé constitu: 
tion. He agreed that it was contrary to the common 
understanding of that instrument, and to what was. un- 
derstood at the time by the makers of it; that, yet, it 
would bear the construction which the bill put ;.and‘hé 
observed that thé vote for and against the bill was pet 
fectly geographical, a Northern against a Southern vote, 
and he feared he should be thought to be taking. side 
with a Southern party. I admitted the motive of delica- 
cy; but that it should not induce himto do wrong; urged 
the dangers to which the ‘sctamble for ‘the “fractionary 
members would alwayslead. .* * *. Hewent home, 
sent for Randolph, the Attorney General, desired him to 
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get Mr. Madison immediately, and come to me; and if 
we three concurred in opinion that he should negative 
the bill, he desired to hear nothing more about it, but 
that we would draw the instrument for him to sign. 
They came.. Our minds had been before made up. We 
drew the instrument. Randolph carried it to him, and 
told him we all concurred in it. . He walked with him 
to the door; and, as he still wished to get off, he said, 
“and you say you approve of this yourself?” “ Yes, 
sir,’ says Randolph; ‘I do, upon my honor.” He 
gent it to the House of Representatives instantly.” * * * 
: It appears from this passage, that General Washing- 
ton thought that. the constitution admitted both con- 
structions put upon it; and this important fact enables 
us to comprehend more clearly the purport of the mes- 
sage conveying his negative—a message not draughted 
by himself, as it appears from Mr. Jefferson’s account, 
and sent to the House of Representatives at the last 
moment, and with evident reluctance. It is in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


“Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : I have 
maturely considered the act passed by the two Houses, 
entitled ‘An act for the apportionment of representa- 
tives among the several States according to the first 
enumeration,’ and I return it to your House, wherein it 
. originated, with the following objections : 

“First. The constitution has prescribed that repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers; and there is no 
one proportion or divisor, which, applied to the re- 
spective numbers of the States, will yield the number 
and allotment of representatives proposed by the bill. 

“Second. The constitution has also provided that 
the number of representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand ; which restriction is, by the con- 
text, and fair and obvious construction, to be applied to 
the separate and respective numbers of the States; and 
the bill has allotted to eight of the States more than one 
for every thirty thousand. 

“ GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


The first objection of General Washington was so far 
founded in fact, that the bill expressed no principle on 
which the allotment was made; it wore the appearance 
of an arbitrary apportionment. The circumstance, also, 
that there are two steps in the process of proportion, by 
which the result was obtained, may have been con- 
sidered objectionable; the constitution, however, is 
silent on this head, and requires only that. the appor- 
tionment should be according to numbers. 

The second was probably the main objection in Gen- 
eral Washington’s mind, viz., that it gave to several 
States more than one member for every 30,000. This 
objection has no application to the present bill, which 
gives to no State a member for less than. 30,000 inhab- 
itauts. i : 

On the whole, therefore, it appears— : 

Ist. That in the first apportionment, which forms a 
part of the text of the constitution, the convention pro- 
ceeded by fixing the number of the House, and that, 
from a comparison of that number with the entire esti- 
mated population. a ratio was reduced. 

2d. That, in applying that ratio, a great indulgence was 
exercised towards the smaller States, in allowing them 
additional members beyond their exact proportion. 

3d. That the principle of apportionment adopted in 
the present amendment was supported by several of the 
most eminent members of the federal convention. 

4th. And that, though the bill of 1792 was rejected 
by General Washington, it was believed by him that 
the constitution would admit the construction which the 
bill placed upon it: and that he was induced, with re- 
luctance, to interpose his negative. 

These considerations, it is believed, are sufficient to 


show that no inference can be drawn from the fate of 
the bill of 1792, adverse to the constitutionality of the 
present amendment. : 

- The subsequent acquiescence in a different mode of 
apportionment cannot-affect the rights of those States 
on whom it operates injuriously. The evil is constantly 
increasing with the growing inequality of population in 
different States. It is greater now than ever before, 
and is ‘ofa nature to go on increasing indefinitely. 
The constitution has provided a new apportionment 
every ten years.. This of itself suggests a sufficient 
reason for rectifying, on the occasion of a new appor- 
tionment, any error in the former process:. It is a very 
insufficient reason for acquiescence in a manifest injus- 
tice, that it has been borne for forty years ;.it ought to 
be sufficient to point it out, to have the remedy con- 
ceded. ‘ 

It has been already urged that the constitution pro- 
vides that representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
portioned among the several States according to their 
respective numbers. It is an obvious inference, from 
this rule, that the same process should be observed in 
each apportionment. The objection to the amendment, 
that it proceeds on principles of consolidation, because 
it institutes a proportion between the aggregate of the 
population and the numbers of the House, applies with 
equal force to the process by which direct taxes always 
have been, and always will be, apportioned. It has 
been argued, indeed, that no State, in a case where it 
has received a member beyond its exact proportion, 
would consent to pay taxes in proportion to its mem- 
bers beyond its arithmetical share of the tax. But it is 
still more important to observe, that no State wonld be 
excused from any part of the tax on account of her un- 
represented fractions. Although deprived of a part of 
the privilege of her representation, she would be re- 
lieved from no part of the burden of taxation. And if,” 
as the objection truly assumes, no State would consent 
to be taxed for an extra member, it applies with’ donble 
force to the bill. In a House of 240, the exact propor- 
tion of New York is 38.59; the amendment gives her 
thirty-nine members. It is objected to this, that out of 
a tax of $240, New York would not fairly be taxed $39. 
But the bill gives her forty members, and in the same 
degree, and in which it would be more unjust to tax her 
forty dollars, rather than thirty-nine dollars, her true 
share being $38.59; in that degree the bill is more 
obnoxious than the amendment to the objection 
urged. 

It has also been said that the approach to an exact 
proportion made by the amendment is imaginary; and 
tables have been constructed to show. the inequalities 
which would result from taking as the ratio of appor- 
tionment the population of some one of the States which 
teceives an additional member. But the. amendment 
proceeds on the incontestable principle that no one ar- 
bitrary ratio, previously fixed and applied to each State, 
would give an equitable result in practice. It is, there- 
fore, illogical to take the case of a state having an addi- 
tional member for a large fraction, and make use of its 
population as a ratio to apply to all the other States. 
Still, however, this objection is capable of the most 
complete answer. It is admitted that the same princi- 
ple which, in the amendment, gives Delaware. two 
members, (or one for 37,716 inhabitants,) would greatly 
enhance the representation of New York, Pennsylvania, 
&e., beyond what the amendment assigns to them. 
But, on the other hand, it is almost too obvious to need 
statement, that the principle of the bill which gives 
Delaware but one for 75,432, would greatly reduce the 
representation beyond what the bill assigns to those 
States. 

By a table, marked A, and subjoined to the report of 
the committee, it appears that if every State were repre- 
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sented on a ratio that gives Delaware two members, the 

House would be carried to.806. But if every State were 

represented on a ratio that gives Delaware but one mem- 
“ber, the entire House would be sunk to 148. The excess 
on the. first supposition. is sixty-six. The deficiency on 
the second is ninety-fivo. The inequality of the bill over 
that of.the amendment is, accordingly, as ninety-twois to 
sixty-six. (See table C.) In like manner, it can be 

- proved, by.mathematical calculation, that every other kind 
of inequnlity- ascribed to the amendment operates against 
the bill:to:a much greater degree. 

It is even contended that the bill apportions representa 
tives.to the States respectively, and that the amendment 
does not į and this unexpected result is thought to be at- 
‘tained, because the numbers given by the bill, and amount: 
ing altogether to two hundred and forty, are the quotients, 
omitting the remainders, obtained by dividing the whole 
population of the Union by the ratio, which gives, in the 
aggregate, a House of two hundred and fifty. The falla- 
cy of this statement is too apparent to require exposition. 
The object of the proportion is to ascertain what part of 
a House of a given size is to be apportioned to each State. 
The first term of the proportion is the aggregate popula- 
tion of the Union; the second is the whole House; the 
third is the population of each State ; and the fourth, the 
representation of each State. Now, as all the third terms 
added together must make the first, so all the fourth terms 
added together must make the second. But this result 
cannot be attained without including the fractions. These 
the bill. rejects and makes the sum of the fourth terms 
equal to two hundred and forty, instead of two hundred 
and fifty; and yet it is said “the due proportion between 
the States, each losing its own fraction, is to be presun- 
ed.” This cannot be done without presuming that any 
given number of ial ae hai is the same proportionate 
part of two hundred and fifty and two hundred and forty ; 
that is, that-two hundred and forty and two hundred and 
fifty are the same number. 

But, while the minority of the committee are decidedly 
of opinion that the laws of equity, and the fair interpre- 
tation of the constitution, require an apportionment on 
the principles of the amendment of the Senate, they re- 
commend to the House to adopt a different number, viz. 
two hundred ‘and fifty-six. This number has the advan- 
tage of retaining to each State its present representation 
in Congress—an advantage not possessed by the number 
two hundred and fifty-one. It is an additional recommen- 
dation of the number two hundred and fifty-six, that it is 
the exact mathematical result of the rule of proportion, 
applied according to the principles maintained in the fore: 
going statement. In apportioning a House of two hun- 
dred and fifty, the result is a House of two hundred and 
fifty-one; and if two hundred and fifty-one be the number 
assumed, the aggregate result will be two hundred and 
fifty-two, Although, in practice, there is no inconve- 
nience in this result, and the principle of the nearest pos- 
sible approach to an exact mathematical proportion 
remains unimpaired, the number two hundred and fifty-six 
has the advantage of being free from this real or supposed 
objection. The minority of the committee accordingly 
recommend: an amendment to the amendment of the 

Senate, in virtue of which, the House will consist of. two 
hundred and fifty-six members, distributed in such a man- 
ner that each State will have that number assigned it 
which comes the nearest possible to the exact proportion 
which the population. of the State bears to the Union. 
Table, marked D, presents at one view the apportion- 
ment of the present. House ; the apportionment proposed 
by the bill; the apportionment proposed by the Senate’s 
amendment; and the apportionment proposed in the 
amendment herewith submitted to the-amendment. 
ce eee _. EDWARD EVERETT, | 


JOSEPH VANCE. | 


A. i 
Apportionment of Representatives, with a House of 256, 
As 11,928,731:256::399,487; 256 x 890,487. 68:119 
: 11,928,781 : 
256, and we have two 


Divide the first two terms by 
equivalent terms; 46;596 and I, 


Then as.46,596:1:: “heey 

Maine, - .-  - - 899,487 | 8 |: 26,669%|. 9 
New Hampshite, - 269,326 |- 5 |. 86,846 6 
Vermont, - - 280,657 |. 6). 1,081 8 
Massachusetts, - 610,408 | 18 4,660 | 18 
Rhode Island, - 97,194 | 21 4008 |. 2 
Connecticut, - - 297,665} 6 |. 18,089 6 
New York, - z 1,918,558 | 41 | -8,017 | 41 
New Jersey, - ~ 319,922 6 | 40436% q 
Pennsylvania, - 1,348,072 | 28 | 43,384*: 29 
Delaware, - - 75,482 | 1 |. 28,8364) 9 
Maryland, - - 405,848 8 | .88,075* 4 
Virginia, = - - 1,028,503 | 21-| 44,987%] 99 
North Carolina, - 639,747 | 13 338,999", 14 
South Carolina, - 455,025 9 35,661*| 10 
Georgia, eae 499,811 | 9 | 10,447 9 
Alabama, - - 262,5087. 5 | 29,528%|. 6 
Mississippi, - - 110,858 2) 17,166 2 
Louisiana, - - 176,694 |- 8 | 31,906% 4 
Tennessee, - . 625,263 | 13 |. 19,516 13 
Kentucky, © - - 621,852 | 18 | 16,084 | 13 
Ohio, - - - 935,884 | 20 8,964 20 
Indiana, - - 343,081 q 16,859. 4 
Minois, - > - 157,147 | 3 |- 17,3859] 8 
Missouri; - - ‘180,419 | 2 |- 87,297%) -3 
A chap aeee eeaeee | ie 

11,928,781 |244 559,807 | 256 

244 x 46,596 = 11,369,424 - 
Fractions, - - - 559,307 


11,928,731 


The first column of figures, the population of the States 
respectively; the Second, the number of representatives, 
without allowing for fractions.. No. 3, the fractions— 
those above the moiety of the common divisor have as- 
terisks affixed to them. The 4th N. 0., the representatives, 
with the additions for the twelve larger fractions, 


B. 


No l. egol o 

The bill of 1792, which Washington did: approve, had 
a ratio which the first bill had not; yet, in point of fact; 
fractions were represented by it.: The ‘followitig’ state- 
ment shows the representation given by that bill; the 
fractions reptesented being marked*. The population of 
the Union was, to 105, aa each State’s population to the 
answer here given, eae : 


New Hampshire, 4,11 Pennsylvania, 12.57* 
Vermont, . .20- Delaware, 1.61, 
Massachusetts,  13,76* Maryland, 8.08. 
Rhode Island, ` 1.98* Virginia, _ »20.80* 
Connecticut, 6.88* North Carolina, 10.26- 
New York, 9.62* South Carolina, .6.98* 
New Jersey,. 5.20 Georgia, 2.05 
2 QBe 
Feo, 
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Ne. 2. 

“The act of 1802 gave representation for the fractions 
which are marked*, As 4,897,278, the whole population, 
is to 141, the number of the House, so is each State’s share 
of population, at that time, to the following results : 


New Hampshire, 5.29 5); Delaware, 18 1 
Vermont, 444 4) Maryland, *880 9 
Massachusetts, *16.54 17 | Virginia, *21.51 22 
Rhode Island, -*1.98 2+ North Carolina, 12.23 12 
Conneeticut, 7.21 -T {South Carolina, 8,26 
New York, *16.63° 17 | Georgia, * 43.99 4 
New Jersey, *5.98 6 | Kentucky, "5.89 6 
Pennsylvania, *17.82 18! Tennessee, *288 8 
131. 141 
10. 
E 141, 


President: Jefferson approved this bill. 


No. 3. 


The act of 1811 was the bill which the Senate amend- 
ed, by changing the ratio assumed by the House, and in- 
creasing the number of members proposed by the House. 
The number of the House was. 181; the population of the 
Union, 6,654,255. Each State’s proportion was as fol- 
lows; the fractions represented being marked *: 


New Hampshire, *5.83 6 , Maryland, 9138 9 
Vermont, *5.92 6 | Virginia, *22.23 23 
Massachusetts, 20.69 20 | North Carolina, 13.54 18 
Rhode Island, 2.09 2 | South Carolina, 9.15 9 
Connecticut, 7.12 7 | Kentucky, 10.18 10 
New York, *25.92 27 | Tennessee, 6.63 6 
New Jersey, 6.56 . 6 | Ohio, 6.27 6 
Pennsylvania, *22.26 23 | Georgia, *5N3 6 
Delaware, *193 2 e — 
; 178. «181 

Fractions, 8. 

181. 


“This bill was approved by President Madison. 


No, 4 


The bill of 1822 also gave representation for the frac- 
tions marked *, The House was 212; (Alabama was af- 
terwards, by special act, entitled to another ;) the popu- 
lation of the Union, 8,969,814, Each State’s share of the 
House was as follows: 


Maine, 4.05. 7 p North Carolina; 18.16 13 
New Hampshire, *5.77 6. | South Carolina, 9.43 9 
Vermont, © 5.57 5! Georgia, *6.64 7 
Massachusetts, *12.36 13 | Alabama, 261 2 
Rhode Island, *1.96 2| Mississippi, 147 1 
Connecticut, 6.50. 6| Louisiana, *2.97 3 
New: York, *32,35. 84 Tennessee, . 9.23: 9 
New. Jersey, 6.48. 6} Kentucky, 12.13 12 
Pennsylvania, *24.80: 26 | Ohio, i #1374 14. 
Delaware, t.67 1| Indiana, BAT 3 
Maryland, *8.60. $j Ilinois, 1,29 I 
Virginia, ¥21.14 22%' Missouri, 147 1 
202. 212) 
Fractions, 10, 


212. 


` President Monroe approved this bill, 
. The table on. column second. shows that the bill from 
the House, proposes to. represent fractions 


` 


t 


‘ No. 5. 
New York contains - - - 1,918,558 
Pennsylvania, - - - - 1,348,072 
Virginia, - - - - 1,028,503 
Ohio, g - - - - 935,884 
Kentucky, - - - - 621,882 
Aggregate of five States: - `° ~- 6847344 
Aggregate of the other nineteen States, 6,080,787 
Excess of the nineteen States, - - 232,943 
The due proportion of a House of 240 members, for the 
five large States, is = - She aoe - 4118 
For the nineteen States, - - - 122 


But the bill from the House gives the five lange States, 121 
And the nineteen States, - == - - oot 110 


— 


c. 


Table showing the number of representatives which each 
State would have on the ratio giving Delaware but one’ 
member. 


Maine, 5, that is 3 less than her No, in the bill: 
New Hampshire, 3, “ 2 
Vermont, 3, “ 2. * 
Massachusetts, 8, “ 4 i 
Rhode Island, 1, “ 1 “ 
Connecticut, 3, “ 3. “ 
New York, 25, © 15 ie 
Pennsylvania, 17, “ 11 “i 
New Jersey, 4, “ 2 K 
Maryland, 6, 3 “ 
Virginia, 13, “ 8 “ 
North Carolina, 8, “ 5 i 
South Carolina, 6, “ 3 “ 
Georgia, 5 “4 “ 
Alabama, 3, “ 2 “ 
Mississippi, i, “ 1 py 
Louisiana, 2, “ 1 “ 
Tennessee, 8, ~" 5 te 
Kentucky, 8 “ 6 s q 
Obio, 12, “ 7 e 
Indiana, 4, “ 3 s 
Tilinois, mo a E 1 = 
Missouri, ; 1 a 

147 92 less. 
Add 1 for Dela- 

ware, - 1 
148 


92 less than the number given by the 
[bill for the House. 


240 


D: 

I. By the House bill the following States: lose one of 
their delegation in the present Congress, viz. New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Maryland, and. Virginia. Total 4. 

And the following States gain the number of members 
named against. them respectively, viz, Maine 1, New York 
6, Pennsylvania 2, Georgia 2, Kentucky- 1, Tennessee 4, 
Ohio ð, Indiana 4, Mississippi 1, Illinois. 2, Missouri 1, 
Alabama, 2.. Total 31. ; : 

IL. The. Senate's amendment adds eleven to the pum- 
ber 240, proposed by the House bill... These: eleven are 


| thus.distributed, viz To New Hampshire; Massachusettes 
| Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, South: Caro- 


lina, Alabama, Louisiana, Ohio, Missouri, each one.. 

HJ. The amendment proposed to: the: Senate’s amend- 
ment adds five members, distributed:as follows: To Maine, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North. Carolina, each 
ones: ; Pe : 


ae 
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REPORT ON THE. PUBLIC LANDS. 


In SENATE, April 16, 1832. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Manufactures, 
made the following report: 

The Committee on Manufactures have been instruct- 
ed by the Senate to inquire into the expediency of re- 
ducing the price of public lands, and of ceding them to 
thé'‘several States within which they are situated, on 
reasonable terms. Far from desiring to assume. the 
duty involved in this important inquiry, it is known to 
the Senate that a majority of the committee was desi- 
rous that the subject should have been referred to some 
other'cémmittee. But, as the Senate took a different 
view of the matter, the Committee on Manufactures 
have felt bound to acquiesce in its decision; and hav- 
ing bestowed’ on the whole subject the best considera- 
tion in their power, now beg leave to submit to the 
Senate the result of their inquiries and reflections. 

The public lands belonging to the General Govern- 
ment, are situated, first, within the limits of the United 
States, as defined by the treaty of peace which termi- 
nated the revolutionary war, and, secondly, within the 
boundaries of Louisiana and Florida, as ceded by 
France and Spain respectively to the United States. 
Ist. At the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
there were in some of the States large bodies of waste 
and unappropriated lands, poneiney west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and in the Southern or South-west- 
ern quarters of the Union, whilst in others, of more cir- 
cumseribed or better defined ‘limits, no such resource 
existed. During the progress of that war, the question 
was agitated, what should bé done with these lands in 
the event of its successful termination? That-question 
was likely to lead to paralyzing divisions and jealous: 
ies. The States not containing any considerable quan- 
tity of waste lands, contended that, as the war was 
waged with united means, with equal sacrifices, and 
at the common expense, the waste lands ought to be 
considered as a common property, and not be exclu- 
sively appropriated to the benefit of the particular 
States within which they happened to be situated. 
These, however, resisted the claim, upon the ground 
that each State was entitled to the whole of the terri- 

‘tory, whether waste or cultivated, included within its 
chartered limits. To check the progress of discontent, 
and arrest the serious consequences to which the agi- 
tation of this question might lead, Congress recom- 
mended to the States to make liberal cessions of waste 
and unseated lands to the United States, and on the 
16th day of October, 1780, “ Resolved; That the unap- 
propriated lands that may be ceded or relinquished to 
the United States, by any particular State, pursuant to 
the recommendation of Congress of the 6th of Septem- 
ber last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States,” &c. ; 

In conformity with the recommendation of Congress, 
the several States containing waste and uncultivated 
lands made cessions of them to the United States. The 
declared object having been substantially the same in 
all of these’ cessions, it is only necessary to advert to 
the terms of sóme of them. The first, in order of time, 
was that of New York, made on the ‘ist day of March, 
1781, by its delegation in Congress, in pursuance of an 
act of the Legislature of the State; and the terms of 
the deed of cession ‘éxpressly provided that the éeded 
lands and territories were to be held to and for the 
only use and benefit ‘of-such of the States as are or shall 
become parties to the articles of confederation.” That 

of Virginia was the next in date, but by far the most 
important of all the cessions ‘made bythe different 
States, both’ as respects the. extent ‘and value ‘of the 
country ceded... It comprehended the right of that com- 
monwealth to that: vast territory northwest of the tiver 
Ohio,.embracing, but not confined tothe limits of the 
present States of Ohio, Indiafa, and Illinois. The deed 
of cession was executed by the delegation of Virginia 


in Congress, in 1784, agreeably to an act of the Legis- 
lature passed in 1783; and, among other. conditions, 
the deed explicitly declares.“ that: all-the lands within 
the territory. so ceded to the United States, and:not re- 
served for or appropriated to any of the before mentioned 
purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the officers and 
soldiers of the American army, shall be ‘considered: a 
common fund for the use and benefit of such-of the 
United States as have become, or. shall become, mem- 
bers of the confederation. or federal: alliance. of said 


States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual.re- 


spective proportions in the:general charge and. expendi- 
ture, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed-.of 
for that purpose, and for no other use or purposes what: 
ever.? Passing by the cessions with other States, 
prompted by a magnanimous spirit of union and pat- 
riotism, successively made, we come to the last in the 
series, that of the State of Georgia in 1802. The arti- 
cles of agreement and cession entered into between 
that State and the United States, among various other 
conditions, contain the unequivocal declaration “ that 
all the lands ceded by this agreement to the United 
States shall, after satisfying the above mentioned pay- 
ment of one million two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars to the State of Georgia, and the grantsrecognized by 
the preceding conditions, be considered-as a common 
fund for the use and benefit of the United States, Geor- 
gia included, and shall be faithfully disposed of for that 
purpose, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” 
Thus, by the clear and positive terms of these acts of 
cession, was a great, public, national trust created and 
assumed by the General Government. It became sol- 
emnly bound to hold and administer the lands ceded, 
as a common fund for the use and benefit of all the 
States, and for no other use or purpose whatever. To 
waste or misapply this fund, or to divert it from the 
common benefit for which it was conveyed, would be'a 
violation of the trust. The General Government has no 
more power, rightfully, to cede the lands thus acquired to 
one of the new States, without a fair equivalent, than it 
could retrocede them to the State or States from which 
they were originally obtained. There would indeed be 
much more equity in the latter than in the former case. 
Nor is the moral responsibility of the General Govern- 
ment at all weakened by the consideration that, if it were 
so unmindful of its duty as to disregard the sacred charac- 
ter of the trust, there might be no competent power peace- 
fully applied, which could coerce its faithful execution. 
2d. The other source whence the public lands of the 
United States have been acquired, are, first, the treaty of 
Louisiana, concluded in 1802; and, secondly, the treaty 
of Florida, signed in 1809. By the first, all the country 
west of the Mississippi, and extending to the Pacific 
Ocean, known as Louisiana, which had successively be- 
longed to France, Spain, and France again, including 
the island of New Orleans, and stretching . east of the 
Mississippi to the Perdido, was transferred to the United 
States, in consideration. of the sum of fifteen millions of 
dollars, which they stipulated to pay, and have since 
punctually paid, to France, besides other conditions 
deemed favorable and important to her interests. By the 
treaty of Florida, both the provinces of East and West 
Florida, whether any portion of them was or was not ac- 
tually comprehended within the true limits of Louisiana, 
were ceded to the United States in consideration, besides 
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ral Government stands bound to the States and to the 


whole people. 


Prior to the treaties of Louisiana and Florida, Congress 
had adopted a system for surveying and selling the pub- 
lic lands, devised with much care and great deliberation, 
the advantages of which having been fully tested by expe- 


rience, it was subsequently applied to these countries ac- 
quired by those treaties. According to that system all 
ublic lands offered for sale are previously accurately sur- 
yeyed, by skilful surveyors, in ranges or townships of six 
miles square each, which townships are subdivided into 
thirty-six equal divisions or square miles, called sections, 
by lines crossing each other at right angles, and generally 
containing six hundred and forty acres. These sections 
areagain divided into quarters, and, prior to the year 1820, 
no person could purchase a less. quantity than a quarter. 
In that year, provision was made for the further division 
of the sections into eighths, thereby allowing a purchaser 
to buy only eighty acres, if he wished to purchase no 
more. During the present session of Congress, further to 
extend accommodation to the purchasers of the public 
lands, and especially to the poorer classes, the sections 
have been again divided into sixteenths, admitting a pur- 
chase of only forty acres. . 
This uniform system of surveying and dividing the pub- 
lic lands applies to all the States and Territories within 
which they are situated. Its great advantages are mani- 


fest. It ensures perfect security of title, and certainly of 


boundary, and consequently avoids those perplexing land 
disputes, the worst of all species of litigation, the distress- 
ing effects of which have been fatally experienced in some 
of the Western States. But these are not the only advan- 
tages, great as they unquestionably are, The system lays 
the foundation of useful civil institutions, the benefit of 
which is not confined to the present generation, but will 
be transmitted to posterity. 

Under the operation of the system thus briefly sketch- 
ed, the progress of the settlement and population of the 
public domain of the United States has been altogether 
mexampled. Views which the committee will hereafter 
poas conclusively demonstrate that whilst the spirit of 
ree emigration should not be checked or counteracted, it 
stands no need of any fresh stimulus. 

Before proceeding to perform the specific duty assigned 
to the committee by the Senate, they had thought it de- 
tirable to exhibit some general views of this great nation- 
ał resource. For that purpose, a call through the Senate, 
for information, has been made upon the Executive branch 
of the Government. A report has not yet been made; 
but, as the committee are desirous of avoiding any delay 
not altogether indispensable, they have availed them- 
selves of a report from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the House of Representatives, under date the 6th April, 
1832, marked A, and of such other information as was ac- 
cessible to them. 

From that report it appears that the aggregate of all 
sums of money which have been expended by the United 
States in the acquisition of the public lands, including 
interest on account of the purchases of Louisiana and Flor- 
ida, up to the 30th September, 1831, and including, also, 
expenses in their sale and management, is $48,077,551 40; 
and that the amount of money received at the treasury, for 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands, up to the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1831, is $37,272,718 31. The Government, there- 
fore, has not been reimbursed by $10,804,838 9-10ths.— 
According to the same report, it appears that the estimated 
amount of unsold lands, on which the foreign and Indian 
titles have been extinguished, is 227,293 884 within the 
limits of the new States and Territories; and that the In- 
dian title remains on 113,577,869 acres within the same 
limits ; that there have been granted to Ohio, Indiana, Tl- 
linois, and Alabama, for internal improvements, 2,187,665 
acres; for colleges, academies and universities, in the new 
States and Territories, the quantity of 508,009; for edu- 
cation, being the thirty-sixth part of the public lands ap- 
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prépriated for common schools, the amount of 7,952,538 
acres; and for seats of Government in some of the new 
States and Territories, 21,589 acres. By a report of the 
Commissioner of. the General Land Office, communicated 
to Congress with the annual message of the President of 
the United States, in December, 1827, the total . uantity 
of the public lands beyond the boundaries of the new 
States and Territories was estimated to be 750,000,000. 
The aggregate, therefore, of all. the unsold and unap- 
propriated lands of the United States, surveyed and un- 
surveyed, on which the Indian title remains or has been 
extinguished, lying within and without the boundaries of 
the new States and Territories, agreeably.to the two re- 
ports now referred to, is 1,090,871,758 acres, © There had 
been 188,988,224 acres surveyed, and the:quantity only of 
19,289,412 acres sold up to the Ist January, 1826. When 
the information called for shall be received, the subsequent 
surveys and sales, up to the present period, will be ascer- 
tained. . 

The committee are instructed by the Senate to inquire 
into the expediency of reducing the price of the public 
lands, and, also, of ceding them to the several States in 
which they are situated, on reasonable terms, The com- 
mittee will proceed to examine these two subjects of in- 
quiry distinctly, beginning first with that which relates to 
a reduction of price. nas , 

I. According to the existing mode of selling the public 
lands, they are first offered at public auction for what they 
will bring in a free and fair competition among the pur- 
chasers ; when the public sales cease, the lands remaining 
unsold may be bought, from time to time, at the establish- 
ed rate of one dollar and a quarter per acre. The price 
was reduced to that sum, in 1820, from two dollars per 
acre, at which it had previously stood from the first estab- 
lishment of the present system of selling the public lands. 
A leading consideration with Congress in the reduction of 
the price, was that of substituting cash sales for the cred- 
its which had been before allowed, and which, on many 
accounts, it was deemed expedient to abolish, A further 
reduction of the price, if called for by the public interests, 
must be required, either, first, because the Government 
now demands more than a fair price for the public lands ; 
or, secondly, because the existing price retards, injuriously, 
the settlement and population of the new States and Ter- 
ritories. These suggestions deserve separate and serious 
consideration. i 

1. The committee possess no means of determining the 
exact value of all the public lands now in market ; nor is 
it material, at the present time, that the precise worth of 
each township or section should be accurately known, 
It is presumable that a considerable portion of -the im- 
mense quantity offered to sale, or held by the United 
States, would not now command, and may not be iu- 
trinsically worth, the minimum price fixed by law; on the 
other hand, it is certain that a large part is worth more. 
If there could be a discrimination made, and the Gov- 
ernment had any motive to hasten the sales beyond the 
regular demands of the population, it might be prop- 
er to establish different rates, according to the classes 
of land; but the Government havibg no inducement to 
such acceleration, has hitherto proceeded on the liberal 
policy of establishing a moderate price, and, by subdivi- 
sions of the sections so as to accommodate the poorer cit- 
izens, has placed the acquisition of a home within the reach 
of every industrious man. For one hundred dollars any 
one may now purchase eighty, or; for fifty dollars, forty - 
acres of first rate land, yielding, with proper cultivation, 
from fifty to eighty bushels of Indian corn per acre, or 
other equivalent crops. F : 

There is no more satisfactory criterion of the fairness of 
the price of an article, than that arising from the briskness 
of sales when it is offered in the market. On applying 
this rule, the conclusion would seem to be irresistible that 
the established price is not too high. The amount of 
the sales in the year 1828 was $1,018,808 75; in 1829, 
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$1,517,175 13; in 1830, $2,329,356 14; and during fhe 
year 1831, $3,000,000. And the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry observes in his annual report, at the commencement of 
this session, that “the receipts from the public lands, du- 
ring the present year, it will be perceived, have likewise 
exceeded the estimates, and indeed have gone beyond all 
former example.” Itis believed that, notwithstanding the 
large amount of scrip and forfeited land stock that may 
still be absorbed in payment for lands, yet, if the surveys 
how ‘projected be completed, the receipts. from this 
source of revenue will not fall greatly below those of the 
present year.” And he estimates the receipts during the 
current year, from this source, at three millions of dollars. 
It-is incredible to suppose that the amount of sales would 
have risen to sọ large a sum, if the price had been unrea- 
sonably high, ‘The committee are aware that the annual 
receipts may be expected to fluctuate, as fresh lands, in fa- 
vorite districts, are brought into market, and according to 
the activity or sluggishness of emigration in different years. 

Against any considerable reduction of the price of the 
public lands, unless it be necessary to amore rapid popu- 
lation of the new States, which will be hereafter examined, 
there are weighty if not decisive considerations. 

1, The Government is the proprietor of much the 
largest quantity of unseated lands of the United States, 
What it has in market, bears a large proportion to the 
whole of the oċcupied lands within their limits, Ifa con- 
siderable quantity of any article, land, or any commodity 
whatever, is in market, the price at which it is sold will 
affect, in some degree, the value of the whole of that ar- 
ticle, whether exposed to sale or not. The influence of a 
reduction of the price of the public lands would probably 
be felt throughout the Union ; certainly in all the Western 
States, and most in those which contain, or are nearest to, 
the public lands. There ought to be the most cogent and 
conclusive reasons for adopting a measure which might 
seriously impair the value of the property of the yeomanry 
of the country. Whilst it is decidedly the most important 
class in the community, most patient, patriotic, and acquies- 
cent in whatever public policy is pursued, it is unable or 
unwilling to resort to those means of union and concert 
which other interests employ to make themselves heard 
and respected. Government should, therefore, feel itself 
constantly bound to guard, with sedulous care, the rights 
and welfare of the great body of our yeomanry. Would 
it be just towards those who have heretofore purchased 
public lands at higher ps to say nothing as to the resi- 
due of the agricultural interest of the United States, to 
make such a reduction, and thereby impair the value of 
their property? Ought not any such plan of reduction, if 
adopted; to be accompanied with compensation for the in- 
jury which they would inevitably sustain ? 

2. A material reduction of price would excite and stimu- 
late the spirit of speculation now dormant, and probably 
lead to a transfer of vast quantities of the public domain 
from the control of Government to the hands of the specu- 
lator, At the existing price, and with such extensive 
districts as the public constantly offers in the market, 
there is no great temptation to speculation, The demand 
is regular, keeping pace with the progress of emigration, 
and is supplied on known and moderate terms, If the 
price were much reduced, the strongest incentives to en- 
grossment of'the better lands would be presented to large 
capitalists ; and the emigrant, instead of being able to pur- 
chase from ‘his own Government upon uniform and esta- 
“blished: conditions, might be compelled to give much 
higher and more fluctuating prices to the speculator. An 
illustration of this effect is afforded by the military bounty 
lands granted during the late war. Thrown into the mar- 
ket at prices below the Government rate, they notoriously’ 
‘became an object of speculation, and have principally 
fallen into the hands of speculators, retarding the settle- 
ment of the districts which include them. S 


3. The greatest emigration that is believed now to take 
place from any of the States, is from Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. The effects of a material reduction in the 
price of the public lands would be, first, to lessen the 
value of real estate in those three States; secondly, to 
diminish their interest in the public domain, as a common 
fund for the benefit of all the States; and, thirdly, to 
offer what would operate as a bounty to further emigration 
from those States, occasioning more and more lands, situ- 
ated within them, to be thrown into the market, thereby 
not only lessening the value of their lands, but draining 
them both of their population and currency. 

And, lastly, Congress has, within a few years, made 
large and liberal grants of the public lands to several 
States. To Ohio, 922,937 acres; to Indiana, $84,728 


‘acres ; to Illinois, 480,000 acres; and to Alabama, 400,000 


acres; amounting, together, to 2,187,665 acres. Consider- 
able portions of these lands yet remain unsold. The 
reduction of the price of the public lands, generally, 
would impair the value of those grants, as well as injurious- 
ly affect that of the lands which have been sold in virtue 
of them, 

On the other hand, it is inferred and contended from 
the large amount of public land‘ remaining unsold, after 
having been so long exposed to sale, that the price at 
which it is held is too high. But this apparent tardiness is 
satisfactorily explained by the immense quantity of public 
lands which have been put into the market by Government, 
It is well known that the new States have constantly and 
urgently pressed the extinction. of the Indian title upon 
lands within their respective limits ; and, after its extinc- 


tion, that they should be brought into market as rapidly: 


as practicable. The liberal policy of the General Go- 
vernment, coinciding with the wishes of the new States, 
has prompted it to satisfy the wants of emigrants from 
every part of the Union, by exhibiting vast districts of land 
for sale in all the States and Territories, thus offering 
every variety of climate and situation to the free choice of 
settlers. From these causes it has resulted that the power 
of emigration has been totally incompetent to absorb 
the immense bodies of waste lands offered in the market. 
For.the capacity to purchase is, after all, limited by the 
emigration, and the progressive increase of population. If 
the quantity thrown into the market had been quadrupled, 
the probability is that there would not have been much 
more annually sold than actually has been, With such 
extensive fields for selection before them, purchaser’, 
embarrassed as to the choice which they should make, are 
sometimes probably influenced by caprice or accidental 
causes, Whilst the better lands remain, those of seconda- 
ry value will not be purchased. A judicious farmer or 
planter would sooner give one dollar and a quarter per 
acre for first rate land, than receive as a donation land of 
inferior quality, if he were compelled to settle upon it, 
It is also contended that the price of the public land is a 
tax, and that, at a period when, in: consequence of the 
payment of the public debt and the financial prosperity of 
the United States, the Government is enabled to dispense 
with revenue, that tax ought to be reduced, and the re- 
venue arising from the sales be thereby diminished. In 
the first place, it is to be observed, that if, as has been 
before stated, the reduction of the price of the public 
lands should stimulate speculation, the consequence would 
probably be, at least for some years, an augmentation of 
the revenue from that source. Should it have the effect 
of speculation supposed, it would probably also retard the 
settlement of the new States, by placing the lands engross- 
ed by speculators, in. anticipation of increased value, be- 
yond: the reach of emigrants. If it were true: that the 
price demanded by Government operated as a tax, the 
question would still remain, whether that price exceeded 
the fair value of the land which emigrants-are id the habit 
of purchasing ; and, if it did not, there would be no just 
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ground for its reduction. And assuming it to be a tax, 
it might be proper to inquire who pays the tax, the new 
or the old States—the States that send out, or the States 
ithat receive the emigrants. In the next place, regarded 
as a tax, those who have heretofore made purchases at 
the higher rate, have already paid the tax, and are as 
much deserving the equitable consideration of the Gov- 
ernment as those who might hereafter be disposed to 
urchase at the reduced rate. It is proper to add, that, 
by the repeal and reduction contemplated of duties 
upon articles of foreign import, subsequent purchasers 


consequently be enabled to apply more of their means 
to the purchase of land. 

But in no reasonable sense can the sale of the lands 
be considered as the imposition of a tax. The Govern- 
ment, in their disposal, acts as a trustee for the whole 
people of the United States, and, in that character, 
holds and offers them in the market. Those who want 
them buy them, because it is their inclination to buy 
them. There is no compulsion in the case. The pur- 
chase is perfectly voluntary, like that of any other arti- 
cle which is offered in the market. In making it, the 
purchaser looks exclusively to his own interest. The 
motive of augmenting the public revenue, or any other 
motive than that of his own advantage, never enters 
into his consideration. The Government, therefore, 
stands to the purchaser in the relation merely of the 
vender of a subject which the purchaser’s own welfare 
prompts him to acquire; and, in this respect, does not 
vary from the relation which exists between any private 
vender of waste lands, and the purchaser from him. 
Nor does the use to which the Government may think 

roper to apply the proceeds of the sale of the public 

ands give the smallest strength to the idea that the 
purchase of them is tantamount to the payment of a 

| tax. The Government may employ those proceeds as 
a part of its ordinary revenue, or it may apply them in 
any other manner, consistent with the constitution, 
which it deems proper. Revenue and taxation are not 
always relative terms. There may be revenue without 
taxation. There may be taxation without revenue. 

‘ There may be sources of established revenue which not 
only do not imply, but which supersede taxation. Is 

. the consideration paid for land to a private individual 
to be deemed a tax, because that individual may hap- 
pen to use it as a part of his income ? 

2. Is the reduction of the price of the public lands 
necessary to accelerate the settlement and population 
of the States within which they are situated? Those 
States are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. If their growth has been 
unreasonably slow and tardy, we may conclude that 
some fresh impulse, such as that under consideration, is 
needed. Prior to the treaty of Greenville, concluded in 
1795, there were but few settlements within the limits 
of the present State of Ohio. Principally since that 
period, that is, within a term of about forty years, that 
State, from a wilderness, the haunt of savages and wild 
beasts, has risen into a powerful commonwealth, con- 
taining, at this time. a population of a million of souls, 
aud holding the third or fourth rank among the largest 
States in the Union. During the greater part of that 
term, the minimum price of the public lands was two 
dollars per acre; and of the large quantity with which 
the settlement of that- State commenced, there only re- 
main to be sold 5,586,834 acres. 

The aggregate population of the United States, exclu- 
sive of the Territories, increased from the year 1820 to 
1880 from 9,579,873 to 12,716,697. The rate of the in- 
crease during the whole term of ten years, including a 
fraction, may be stated at thirty-three per cent. The 
principle of population is presumed to have full scope 
generally in all parts of the United States, Any State, 


therefore, which has exceeded or fallen short of that | branch of the inquiry w 


of the public lands, as far as they are consumers of 
those articles, will share in the general relief, and will 


| 


| 
{ 
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rate, may be fairly assumed to have gained or lost, by 
emigration, nearly to the extent of the excess or de- 
ficiency. From a table accompanying this report, 
(marked B,) the Senate will see presented various inter- 
esting views of the progress of population in the several 
States. In that table, it will be seen that each of eleven 
States exceeded, and each of thirteen fell short of an 
increase at an average rate of thirty-three per cent. The 
greatest increase, during the term, was in the State of 
Dlinois, where it was one hundred and eighty-five per 
cent., or at the rate of eighteen and a half per cent. per 
annum; and the least was in Delaware, where it was 
less than six per cent. The seven States embracing the 
public lands had a population, in 1820, of 1,207,165, and, 
in 1830, 2,238,802, exhibiting an average increase of 
eighty-five per cent. The seventeen States containing 
no part of the publie lands had a population, in 1820, 
of 8,372,707, and, in 1830, of 10,477,895, presenting an 
average increase of only twenty-five per cent. The 
thirteen States, whose increase, according to the table, 
was below thirty-three per cent., contained, in 1820, a 
population of 5,939,759, and, in 1830, of 6,966,600, ex- 
hibiting an average increase of only seventeen per cent. 
The increase of the seven new States, upon a capital 
which, at the commencement of the term, was 1,207,165, 
has been greater than that of the thirteen, whose capi- 
tal then was 5,939,759. In three of the eleven States, 
(Tennessee, Georgia, and Maine,) whose population 
exceeded the-average increase of thirty-three per cent., 
there were public lands belonging to those States ; 
and in the fourth (New York) the excess is probably 
attributable to the rapid growth of the city of New 
York, to waste lands in the western part of that State, 
and to the great development of its vast resources by 
means of extensive internal improvements. 

These authentic views of the progress of population 
in the seven new States demonstrate that it is most 
rapid and gratifying ; that it needs no such additional 
stimulus as a further reduction of the price of the public 
lands ; and that, by persevering in the established sys- 
tem for selling them, the day is near at hand when 
those States, now respectable, may become great and 
powerful members of the confederacy. 

Complaints exist in the new States, that large bodies 
of lands, in their respective territorics, being owned by 
the General Government, are exempt from taxation to 
mect the ordinary expenses of the State Governments, 
and other local charges; that this exemption continues 
for five years after the sale of any particular tract; and 
that land being the principal source of the revenue of 
those States, an undue share of the burden of sustain- 
ing the expenses of the State Governments falls upon 
the resident population. To all these complaints, it 
may be answered that, by voluntary compacts between 
the new States respectively, and the General Govern- 
ment, five per cent. of the nett proceeds of all the sales 
of the public lands included within their limits are ap- 
priated for internal improvements leading to or within 
those States; that a section of land in each township, 
or one-thirty-sixth part of the whole of the public lands 
embraced within their respective boundaries, has been 
reserved for purposes of education ; and that the policy 
of the Gencral Government has been uniformly marked 
by great liberality towards the new States, in making 
various and some very extensive grants of the public 
lands for local purposes. But, in accordance with the 
same spirit of liberality, the committee would recommend 
an appropriation to each of the seven States referred to, 
of a further sum of ten per cent. on the nett proceeds of 
the sales of that part of the public land which lies with- 
in it, for objects of internal improvement in their re- 
spective limits. ‘The tendency of such an appropriation 
will be not only to benefit those States, but to enhance 
the valuc of the public lands remaining to be sold. 

II. The committee have now to proceed to the other 
hich they were required to make, 
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that of the expediency of ceding the public lands to the 
several States in which they aré situated, on reasonable 
terms. The inquiry comprehends, in its consequences, a 
cession of the whole public domain of the United States, 
whether lying within or beyond the limits of the present 
States and Territories. For although, in the terms of the 
inquiry, it is limited to the new States, cessions to them 
would certainly be. followed by similar cessions to other 
new States, as they may, from time to time, be admitted 
into the Union. Three of the present Territories have 
nearly attained the requisite population entitling them to 
be received as members of the confederacy, and they short- 
ly will be admitted. Congress could not consistently 
avoid ceding to them the public lands within their limits, 
after having made such cessions to the other States, The 
compact with the State of Ohio formed the model of com- 
pacts with all the other new States as they were succes- 
sively admitted, 

Whether the question of a transfer of the public lands 
be considered in the limited or more extensive view of it 
which has been stated, it is one of the highest importance, 
and demanding the most deliberate consideration, From 
the statements, founded on official reports, made in the 
preceding part of this report, it has been seen that the 


quantity of unsold and unappropriated lands lying within 


the limits of the new States and Territories is 340,871,753 
acres, and the quantity beyond those limits is 750,000,000, 
presenting an aggregate of 1,090,871,758 acres, It is 
difficult to conceive a question of greater magnitude than 
that of relinquishing this immense amount of national 
property. Estimating its value according to the minimum 
pee it presents the enormous sum of $1,363,589,691.— 
£f it be said that a large portion of it will never command 
that price, it is to be observed, on the other hand, that, 
as fresh lands are brought into market and exposed to 
sale at public auction, many of them sell at prices exceed- 
ing one dollar and a quarter per acre. Supposing the 
public lands to be worth, on the average, one-half of the 
minimum price, they would still present the jimmense 
sum of $681,794,845. The least favorable view whieh 
can be taken of them is, that of considering them a capi- 
tal yielding, at present, an income of three millions of dol- 
lars annually. Assuming the ordinary rate of six per cent. 
interest per annum as the standard to ascertain the amount 
of that capital, it would be fifty millions of dollars, But 
this income has been progressively increasing. The ave- 
rage increase during the six last years has been at the rate 
of twenty-three per cent. per annum. Supposing it to 
continue in the same ratio, at the end of a little more than 
four years the income would be doubled, and make the 
capital one hundred millions of dollars. Whilst the pop- 
ulation of the United States increases only three per cent. 
per annum, the increase of the demand Yor the public lands 
is at the rate of twenty-three per cent., furnishing another 
evidence that the progress of emigration, and the activity 
of sales, have not been checked by the price demanded by 
Government. 

In whatever light, therefore, this great subject is view- 
ed, the transfer of the public lands from the whole people 
of the United States, for whose benefit they are now held, 
to the people inhabiting the new States, must be regarded 
as the most momentous measure ever presented to the 
consideration of Congress, If such a measure could find 
any justification, it must arise out of some radical and in- 
curable defect in the construction of the General Govern- 
ment properly to administer the public domain. But the 
existence of any such defect. is contradicted by the most 
successful experience. No branchfof the public service has 
evinced more system, uniformity, and wisdom, or given 
more general satisfaction, than that of the administration 
of the public lands, s 

If.the proposed cession to the new States were to be 
made at a fair price, such as the General Goyernment 


other. 
safe. It presented a new bond of interest, of sympathy, 


could obtain from individual purchasers under the present 
system, there would be no. motive for it, unless the new 
States are more competent to dispose of the public lands 
than the common Government. They are now sold under 
one uniform plan, regulated and controlled by a single 
legislative authority, and the practical Operation is per- 
fectly understood. “If they were transferred to the new 
States, the subsequent disposition would be according to 
laws emanating from various legislative sources, Compe- 
tition would probably arise between the new States in the 


terms which they would offer to purchasers. Each State | 


would be desirous of inviting the greatest number of emi- 
grants, not only for the laudable purpose of populating 
rapidly its own territories, but with the view to the acqui- 
sition of funds to enable it to fulfil its engagements to the 
General Government. Collisions between the States would 
probably arise, and their injurious consequences may be 
imagined. A spirit of hazardous speculation would be 
engendered. Various schemes in the new States would 
be put afloat to sell or divide the public lands, Compa- 
nies and combinations would be formed in this country, if 
not in foreign countries, presenting gigantic and tempting, 
but delusive projects; and the history of legislation, in 
some of the States of the Union, admonishes us that a too 
ready ear is sometimes given by a majority, in a legisla- 
tive assembly, to such projects, 

A decisive objection to such a transfer for a fair equiva- 
lent, is, that it would establish a new and dangerous rela- 
tion between the General Government and the new States, 
In abolishing the credit which had been allowed to pur- 
chasers of the publie lands prior to the year 1820, Con- 
gress was principally governed by the consideration of 
the inexpediency and hazard of accumulating a large 
amount of debt in the new States, all bordering on each 
Such an accumulation was deemed unwise and un- 


and of union, partially operating to the possible prejudice 
of the common bond of the whole Union. But that debt 
was a debt due from individuals, and it was attended with 
this encouraging security, that purchasers, as they succes- 
sively completed the payments for their lands, would na- 
turally be disposed to aid the Government in enforcing 
payment from delinquents, The project which the com- 
mittee are now considering is, to sell to the States, in their 
sovereign character, and, consequently, to render them 
public debtors to the General Government, to an immense 
amount. This would inevitably create between the debtor 
States a common feeling, and a common interest, distinct 
from the rest of the Union. These States are all in the 
Western and Southwestern quarter of the Union, remotest 
from the centre of federal power. The debt would be 
felt as a load from which they would constantly be desirous 
to relieve themselves ; and it would operate as'a strong 
temptation, weakening, if not dangerous to the existing 
confederacy. The committee have the most animating 
hopes, and the greatest confidence in the strength and 
power and durability of our happy Union ; and the attach- 
ment and warm affection of every member of the confed- 
eracy cannot be doubted; but we have authority higher 
than human, for the instruction, that it is wise to avoid all 
temptation. 3 

In the State of Tlinois, with a population, at the last 
census, of 157,445, there are 31,395,969 acres of public 
land, including that part on which the Indian title remains 
to be extinguished. If we suppose it to be worth only 
half the minimum price, it would amount to $19,622,480, 
How would that State be able to pay such an enormous 
debt? How could it pay even the annual interest upon it ? 

Supposing the debtor States fail to comply with their 
engagements, in what mode could they be enforced. by 
the General Government? In treaties between independ- 
ent nations, the ultimate remedy is well known. -The ap- 
prehension of an appeal to that remedy, seconding the 
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sense of justice, and the regard for character which pre- 
vail among christian and civilized nations, constitutes, 
generally, adequate security for the performance of na- 
tional compacts. But this last remedy would be totally 
inadmissible in case of delinquency on the part ‘of the 
debtor States, The relations between the General Go- 
vernment and the members of the confederacy are hap- 
pily those of peace, friendship, and fraternity, and ex- 
elude all idea of force and war. Could the judiciary 
coerce the debtor States? On what could their process 
operate # Could the property of innocent citizens, residing 

- within the limits of those States, be justly seized by the 
General Government, and held responsible for debts con- 
tracted by the States themselves in their sovereign charac- 
ter? If a mortgage upon the lands ceded were retained, 
that mortgage would prevent or retard subsequent sales 
yby the States; and if individuals bought, subject to the 
encumbrance, a parental Government could never resort 
to the painful measure of disturbing them in their pos- 
sessions, 

Delinquency on the part of the debtor States would 
be inevitable, and there would be no effectual remedy for 
the delinquency. They would come, again and again, to 
Congress, soliciting time and indulgence; until, finding 
the weight of the debt intolerable, Congress, wearied by 
reiterated applications for relief, would finally resolve to 
sponge the debt; or, if Congress attempted to enforce its 

shits another and a worse alternative would be em- 
raced, 

If the proposed cession be made for a price merely 
nominal, it would be contrary to the express conditions of 
the original cessions from primitive States to Congress, 
and contrary to the obligations which the General Govern- 
ment stands under to the whole people of the United 
States, arising out of the fact that the acquisitions of 
Louisiana and Florida, and from Georgia, were obtained 
at a great expense, borne from the common treasure, and 
incurred for the common benefit. Such a gratuitous 
cession could not be made without a positive violation of a 
solemn trust, and without manifest injustice to the old 
States. And its inequality among the new States would 
be as marked asits injustice to the old would be indefensi- 
ble. Thus, Missouri, with a population of 140,455, would 
acquire 38,291,152 acres; and the State of Ohio, with a 
population of 935,884 would obtain only 5,586,834 acres. 
Supposing a division of the land among the citizens of 
those two States respectively, the citizen of Ohio would 
obtain less than six acres for his share, and the citizen of 
Missouri upwards of two hundred and seventy-two acres 
as his proportion. ; 

Upon full and thorough consideration, the committee 
have come to the conclusion that it is inexpedient either 
to reduce the price of the public lands, or to cede them 
to the new States. They believe, on the contrary, that 
sound policy coincides with the duty which has devolved 
on the General Government to the whole of the States, 
and the whole of the people of the Union, and enjoins the 
preservation of the existing system as having been tried 
and approved after long and triumphant experience. But, 
in consequence of the extraordinary financial prosperity 
which the United States enjoy, the question merits examin- 
ation, whether, whilst the General Government steadily 
retains the control of this great national resource in its 
own hands, after the payment of the public debt, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, no longer needed to 
meet the ordinary expenses of Government, may not be 
beneficially appropriated to some other objects for a limit- 
ed time. 

Governments, no more than individuals, should be 
seduced or intoxicated by prosperity, however flattering 
or great it may be. The country now happily enjoys it 
in a most unexampled degree. We have abundant reason 
to be grateful for the blessings of peace and plenty, aud 


payment of any debt which may be contracted in conse- 
quence of its existence. And when peace shall be again 
restored, and the debt of the new war shall have been 
extinguished, the fund may be again appropriated to some 
fit object other than that of the ordinary expenses of 
Government, Thus may this great resource be preserved 
and rendered subservient, in peace and in war, to the 
common benefit of all the States composing the Union, 

The inquiry remains, what ought to be the specific ap- 
plication of the fund under the restriction stated? After 
deducting the ten per cent, proposed to be set apart for 
the new States, a portion oe the committee would have 
preferred that the residue should be applied to the objects 
of internal improvement, and colonization of the free 
blacks, under the direction of the General Government, 
But a majority of the committee believes it better, as an 
alternative for the scheme of cession to the new States, 
and as being most likely to give general satisfaction, that 
the residue be divided among the twenty-four States, 
according to their federal representative population, to be 
applied to education, internal improvement, or coloniza- 
tion, or to the redemption of any existing debt contracted 
for internal improvements, as each State, judging for 
itself, shall deem most conformable with its own interests 
and policy. Assuming the annual product of the sales of 
the public lands to be three millions of dollars, the table 
hereto annexed, marked C, shows what each State would 
be entitled to reecive, according to the: principle of divi- 
sion which has been stated. In order that the propriety 
of the proposed appropriation, should again, at a day not 
very far distant, be brought under the review of Congress, 
the committee would recommend that it be limited to a 
period of five years, subject to the condition of war not 
breaking out in the mean time. By an appropriation so 
restricted as to time, each State will be enabled to estimate 
the probable extent of its proportion, and to adapt its 
measures of education, improvement, colonization, or ex- 
tinction of existing debt, accordingly. 

Tn conformity with the views and principles which the 
committee have now submitted, they beg leave to report 
a bill, entitled “ An act to appropriate, for a limited time, 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands of the United 
States,” E 


Statement showing the dividend of each State, according 
to its federal population, in the proceeds of the public 
lands, after deducting therefrom fifteen per cent. as an 
additional dividend for the States in which the public 
land is situated. ` 


Estimated proceeds of lands, $3,000,000; deduct fifteen 
per cent., $450,000, and .$,2550,000 remaius to be 
divided among all the States, according to their popu- 
lation. 
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Federal popula- Share in proceeds 


STATES. tion, 1830: of pubiic lands. 
Maine, ‘ _ 899,437 2 $85,387 48 
New Hampshire, 269,326 57,573 71 
Massachusetts, 610,408 130,487 59 
Vermont, ; 280,657 59,995 93 
Rhode Island, ~ 97,194 20,777 12 
Connecticut, 297,665 63,631 72 
New York, 1,918,553 410,128 29 
New Jersey, 319,922 68,389 59 
Pennsylvania, 1,348,072 288,176 64 
Delaware, 75,432 15,202 93 
Maryland, 405,843 86,756 89 
Virginia, 1,023,503 218,793 82 
North Carolina, 639,747 136,758 45 
South Carolina, 455,025 97,270 51 
Georgia, 429,811 91,880 52 
Alabama, 262,508 56,116 22 
Mississippi, 110,358 23,591 19 
Louisiana, 171,694 36,702 95 
Tennessee, 625,263 133,662 21 
Kentucky, 621,832 132,928 77 
Obio, 935,884 200,063 54 
Indiana, 343,031 73,329 59 
IHinois, 157,147 33,593 25 
Missouri, 130,419 ? 27,879 63 


11,928,731 


COUNTER REPORT ON THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
IN SENATE, May, 18, 1832. 


Mr. King made the following report : 

The Committee on Public Lands, to which was re- 
ferred the bill reported by the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, entitled “A bill to appropriate, for a limited 
time, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands of 
the United States,” having had the same under their 
careful and attentive consideration, are decidedly of 
opinion that it is founded in error, both in its princi- 
ples and details. 

The principle of the bill rests upon the proposition 
that no reduction ought to be made in the price of the 
public lands, and that the moneys hereafter to be re- 
ecived from them should be distributed among the 
States for purposes of education, internal improvement, 
payment of State debts incurred for internal improve- 
ment, and the colonization of free negroes upon the 
western coast of Africa. The details of the bill, after 
assigning ten per centum out of the proceeds of the 
sales to the States in which they lie, propose to distri- 
bute the remainder to all the States, in the ratio of their 
federal representative population, to be applied by each 
State to the objects above mentioned. 

The committee believes the principle of this bill to 
be erroneous, first, because it refuses to admit the pub- 
lic lands, which are one of the subjects of revenue, 
into the list of articles on which the reduction of the 
revenue, consequent upon the extinction of the public 
debt, is about to be made; and, secondly, because it 
changes the character of the relationship (and that most 
injuriously to the new States) between those States and 
the Federal Government, substituting an individual, pe- 
cuniary, State interest in thé soil, instead of a general 
congressional superintendence over its disposition, and 
leaving the power of legislation over this soil in the 
hands of those who are to divide the money which they 
can make out of it. , 

The details of the bill are obviously erroneous, be- 
cause they make no distinction in the rate of distri- 
bution between the States which did or did not cede 
vacant lands to the Federal Government; between 
those which have or have not received grants of land, 
or appropriations of money, for objects of internal im- 
provement; and between those which have or have not 
a black population to be colonized in Africa. 


s 


The decisive condemnation which this committee has 
pronounced upon the bill from the Committee ou Manu- 
factures, imposes on it the task of presenting its own 
views on the subject of the public lands, and of examin- 
ing the views which have been presented by the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures; and this task will now be per- 
formed. ` 

The public lands of the United States are derived 
partly from the munificent benefactions of patriotic 
States, and partly from purchasers from foreign Pow- 
ers; but, in any view which this committee deem it 
proper to take of the subject, they hold it unnecessary 
to make any distinction between the lands which were 
the subject of purchase and those which were acquired 
by gratuitous grant. They are all equally the property 
of the United States; equally subject to the disposition 
of Congress; and equally deserving the same dispo- 
sition, whatsoever that may be. The fact of the pur? 
chase of any part of the federal domain would not have 
been advorted to by this committee, except for the ar- 
gument which has been founded upon it in favor of 
Keeping up the price of the public lands. It is said 
that the lands cost money, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must be reimbursed that money, with the in- 
terest which has acerued upon it, and all the costs which 
have attended the administration of the lands. Under 


_|this idea of an account between the federal lands on 


one side, and the Fedefal Government on the other, the 
sum of $48,077,551 and 40 cents is charged upon the 
lands; the sum of $37,272,713 and 31 cents is credited 
to them, and the sum of $10,804,838 and nine tenths 
of a cent is struck as a balance due from the lands to 
the Government. 

Admitting the correctness of this account, both in 
theory and in detail, for argument’s sake, and still it 
would only imply a necessity for such further sales as 
would cover the balance struck; and by no means 
would justify a levy to the amount of one billion three 
hundred and sixty-three million five hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand six hundred and ninety-one dollars, which 
the Committee on Manufactures seem to think is the 
pecuniary value of the federal domain. 

But this committee cannot agree to the correctness 
of this account, either as statéd or as conceived; and 
they will rapidly point out its leading errors in both 
particulars. 


1. The account as stated. 


1. An error of near three-quarters of a million occurs 
in the credit allowed te the lands for money paid ‘into 
the treasury. The exact amount to the 31st of Decem- 
ber last is $38,003,869 and 89 cents, instead of 
$37,272,713 and 31 cents as stated. 2. Another error, 
exceeding a million of dollars, is committed in failing to 
credit the lands with the amount of certificates of public 
debt received in payment from 1785 to 1796, amounting 
to $1,201,725 and 68 cents. 3. A third error lies in the 
omission to credit the lands with interest on the moneys 
received for them, while charging interest on the mo- 
neys paid for them. This error makes a difference of 
nearly fifteen millions to the prejudice of the lands. 4. 
Another error of ten millions results from a failure to 
credit the lands with eight millions of acres of military 
bounties bestowed upon. the soldiers of the late war, 
and which, at the price assumed by the account as the 
value of the lands, would amount to ten millions. 5. 
A fifth error, and the largest of the whole, consists 
in charging the whole sum of $29,765,241 and 20 
cents, being the purchase money and interest paid 


for Louisiana and Florida, upon the vacant lands 


which these provinces contained; when the fact is 
incontestable, that these provinces were purchased, 
not for their wild lands, but for their sovereignty ! 
That the acquisition of jurisdiction over contiguous 
territory, the acquisitions of ports and harbors in 
the Gulf of Mexico, the acquisition of the mouths of 
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yivers which flowed from our dominions, and the re- 
moval of foreign Powers from our immediate borders, 
were the real objects of the purchase, and would have 
been considered as cheaply acquired, although not an 
acre of vacant land had been obtained. These errors, 
without pursuing the investigation further, are entirely 
sufficient to relieve the lands from the balance which has 
been struck against them, and are certainly of sufficient 
magnitude to merit correction in an account which im- 
plies minute accuracy down to the ninth part of a cent. 


2. As to the theory of this account. 


This committee denies its correctness. They con- 
demn the whole plan, idea, and conception, of keeping 
accounts, and striking balances between the Federal 
Government and the federal domain. They cannot 
consent to bring down this Government from its lofty 
station of parental guardianship over the people to the 
low level of a land speculator. The people are the 
children of the country. They love and they defend it. 
When that country is in danger—when the public foe 
treads or menaces its soil, they rush to its succor ; they 
pour out their blood like water ; they open their purses 
with both hands; they give life and property for the 
safety of their country; and it is the duty of this Gov- 
ernment to credit them with the full value of this gen- 
erous devotion, and so to execute its guardianship as 
to increase the number of its people, to amplify their 
means, and to excite their love of country. The lands 
ought to be credited with the inhabitants which it 
maintains ; with the products of their industry ; with the 
taxes which they have paid, and can and will pay. In 
this point of view, the idea of an account between the 
Federal Government and the federal lands disappears 
from the scene; and the people, their property, their 
patriotism, their moral and intellectual worth, stand for- 
ward as the true price which the Government has re- 
ceived in exchange for the barren title which it held 
over its lands ; and the thirty-eight millions which has 
been paid, in comparison to such a price, sinks below 
the power of words to express, or figures to ascertain. 
What language can paint the insignificance? What 
imagination can conceive the nothingness of the money 
which has been paid for the lands, (and so much of it 
instantly squandered,) compared to the number of the 
people now living upon these lands, their value in the 
social and political system, their capacity to bear arms, 
and to pay taxcs for their country, and the innumerable 
posterity which is to flow from them? 

The committee ventures to suggest that the view 
which the Committee on Manufactures has taken of the 
federal domain, is fundamentally erroneous; thatit has 
misconceived the true principles of national policy with 
respect to wild lands, and, from this fundamental mis- 
take, and radical misconception, have resulted the great 
errors which pervade the whole structure of their report 
and bill. 

The Committee on Manufactures seem to contem- 
plate the federal domain merely as an object of reve- 
nue, and to look for that revenue solely from the re- 
ceivers of the land offices ; when the science of political 
economy has ascertained such a fund to be chiefly, if 
not exclusively, valuable under the aspect of population 
and cultivation, and the eventual extraction of revenue 
from the people in its customary modes of taxes and 
imposts. 

The celebrated Edmund Burke is supposed to have 
expressed the sum total of political wisdom on this sub- 
ject, in his well known propositions to convert the for- 
est lands of the British Crown into private property ; 
and this committee, to spare themselyes further argu- 
ment, and to extinguish at once a political fallacy which 
ought not to have been broached in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, will make a brief quotation from the speech of 
that eminent man. 

“A landed estate is certainly the very worst which 
the Crown can possess. * * * Lands are of a nature 


more proper for private management than for public ad 

ministration. They are fitter for the care of a frugal fand- 
steward than of an office in the State. * * * Lf it be ob- 
jected that these lands, at present, will sell at a low 
market, this is answered by showing that money is at 
a high price. The one balances the other. Lands sell at 
the current rate, and nothing can sell for more. But be 
the price what it may, a great object is always answered 
whenever any property is transferred from hands which 
are not fit for that property, to hands that are. The buy- 
er and the seller must mutually profit by such a bargain ; 
and, what rarely happens in matters of revenue, the relief 
of the subject will go hand inhand with the profit of the 
exchequer. * * * The revenue to be derived from the 
sale of the forest lands will not be so considerable as 
many have imagined ; and I conceiveit would be unwise 
to screw it up to the utmost, or even to suffer bidders 
to enhance, according to their eagerness, the purchase 
of objects wherein the expense of that purchase may 
weaken the capital to be employed in their cultivation. 
* * * The principal revenue which I propose to draw 
from these uncultivated wastes, is to spring from the 
improvemeit and cultivation of the kingdom; events 
infinitely more advantageous to the revenues of the 
Crown, than the rents of the best landed estates which 
it ean hold. * * * Itis thus that I would dispose of 
the unprofitable landed estates of the Crown—throw 
them into the mass of private property—by which they 
will come, through the course of circulation, and 
through the political secretions of the State, into well 
regulated revenue. * * * Thus would fall an expen- 
sive agency, with all the influence which attends 
it.” 

This committee takes leave to say that the sentiments 
here expressed by Mr. Burke are the inspirations of po- 
litical wisdom ; that their truth and justice have been 
tested in all ages and in all countries, and particularly 
in our own age and in our own country. The history » 
of the public lands of the United States furnishes the 
most instructive lessons of the inutility of sales, the 
value of cultivation, and the fallacy of large calcula- 
tions. These lands were expected, at the time they 
were acquired by the United States, to pay off the pub- 
lic debt immediately, to support the Government, and 
to furnish large surplusses for distribution. Calcula- 
tions for a thousand millions were made upon them, and 
a charge of treachery was raised against General Ham- 
ilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, for his report in 
the year 1791, in which the fallacy of all these visionary 
calculations was exposed, and the real value of the 
lands soberly set down at an average of twenty cents 
per acre. Yet, after an experiment of nearly fifty years, 
it is found that the sales of the public lands, so far from 
paying the public debt, have barely defrayed the ex- 
penses of managing the lands; while the revenue de- 
rived from cultivation has paid both principal and in- 
terest of the debts of two wars, and supported the Fed- 
eral Government in a style of expenditure infinitely be- 
yond the conceptions of those who established it. The 
gross proceeds of the sales are but thirty-eight millions 
of dollars, from which the large expenses of the*system 
are to be deducted; while the clear receipts from the 
customs, after paying all expenses of collection, 
amount to $556,443,830. This immense amoynt of 
revenue springs from the use of soil reduced to private 
property. For the duties are derived from imported 
goods; the goods are received in exchange for exports; 
and the exports, with a small deduction for the pro- 
ducts of the sea, are the produce of the farm and the 
forest. This isa striking view, but it is only one-half 
of the picture. The other half must be shown, and 
will display the cultivation of the soil, in its immense 
exports, as giving birth to commerce and navigation, 
and supplying employment to all the trades and pro- 
fessions connected with these two grand branches of 
national industry; while the business of selling the 
land is a meagre and barren operation, auxiliary to no 
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useful occupation, injurious to the young States, by ex- 
hausting them of their currency, and extending the pa- 
tronage of the Federal Government in the complicated 
machinery of the Land Office Department. Such has 
been the difference between the revenue received from 
the sales. and from the cultivation of the Jand; but no 
powers of calculation can carry out the difference, and 
show what it will be: for, while the sale of the land is a 
single operation, and can be performed but once, the ex- 
traction‘of revenue from its cultivation isan annual and 
perpetual process, increasing in productivenéss, through 
all time, with the increase of population, the amelioration 
of soils; and scientific improvements in the arts of agri- 
culture. a 
“This committee, thus differing fundamentally from the 
Committee on Manufactures, on the primary question of 
policy with respect to the disposition of the federal do- 
main, have naturally arrived at conclusions wholly oppo- 
site to those of that committee. Instead of valuing these 
lands for themselves as an article of merchandise, they 
value them for their uses as a means of giving wealth and 
strength to the country. Instead of holding them up as a 
prize which cannot be sold high enough, they deem them 
of very little value for all the nett revenue which their 
sales will ever bring into the federal coffers, Instead of 
hugging them to the federal bosom as a treasure which 
cannot be drawn close enough, they consider them rather 
as an inconvenient burden, which ought to be got rid of 
without delay. Instead of looking upon the alienations of 
the soil as so many diminutions of the federal wealth, 
they consider the profit of the exchequer as only begin- 
ning after such transfers, Instead of viewing the lands as 
“ squandered,” which are gratuitously bestowed, or liberal- 
ly. sold to settlers and cultivators, they deem such lands as 
sold for a price above all value—a price which Congress 
itself cannot “squander”—a price which will consist of 
the heroic and patriotic population which the lands will 
sustain, and which will be ready to contribute in men and 
money whenever the voice of their country shall call for aid. 
This committee will now condense, and briefly exhibit, 
the leading reasons why the price of the public lands 
should be reduced, the sales of them accelerated, and the 
federal title speedily extinguished in the new States : 
1st. Because the new States have a clear right to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of a reduction of the revenue to the 
wants of the Government, by getting the reduction ex- 
tended to the article of revenue chiefly used by them. 
2d. Because the public debt being now paid, the pub- 
lic lands are entirely released from the pledge they were 
under to that object, and are free to receive a new and 
liberal destination for the relief of the States in which 
they lie. ; 
8d. Because nearly one hundred millions of acres of the 
land now in market are the refuse of sales and donations, 
through a long series of years, and are of very little actual 
value, and only fit to be given to settlers, or abandoned 
to the States in which they lie. 
4th. Because the speedy extinction of the federal title 
Riese. oe limits is necessary to the independence of the 
new States ; to their equality with the other States ; to the 
development of their resources; to the subjection of their 
soil to taxation, cultivation, and settlement ; and to the pro- 
per enjoyment of their jurisdiction and sovereignty. 
6th. Because the ramified machinery of the Land Office 
Depariment, and the ownership of so much soil, extends 
the patronge and authority of the Federal Government into 
the heart and corners of the new States, and subjects their 
policy to the danger of a foreign-and powerful influence. 
uth. Because the sum of four hundred and twenty-five 
millions of .dollars, proposed to be drawn from the new 
States and Territories. by. the sale of their soil at one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre, is unconscionable and 
“impracticable—such.as never can be paid—and the bare 


attempt to raise which must drain, exhaust, and impove- 
rish these States, and give birth to the feelings which a 
sense of injustice and oppression never fail to excite, and 
the excitement of which should be so carefully avoided in 
a confederacy of free States. 

These reasons, thus summarily stated, and given to the 
Senate without comment, because their obvious truth and 
justice supersede the necessity of illustration or commen- 
tary, are sufficient to show that the rights and interests of | 
the new States require a reduction in the price of the pub- 
lic lands. But reasons which require this reduction, and 
the adoption of other measures for the speedy extension 
of the federal title to the territory within these States, 
are not confined to them, but extend to the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, and are weighty and cogent in favor of 
putting an end to the anomalous relation which the pre- 
sent condition of the public lands establishes between the 
Federal and the State Governments, 

The heads of some of these reasons are— 

Ist. The nature of the duties which attach to the pri- 
mary disposition of the soil, are essentially local, and un- 
fit for the exercise of the Federal Legislature. Congress 
cannot continue to charge itself with the local concerns of 
all the new States, in the primary disposition of their 
soil, without neglecting the general concerns of the Union, 
or neglecting the interests of the new States, or acting 
upon systems and ideas brought from old States, and in- 
applicable or injurious to the new ones, 

-2d. The danger of a multitude of projects—now that 
the lands are released from their pledge to the public 
debt—for the application of their proceeds to: different 
objects, or their distribution among the States or the peo- 

le ; projects in which the constitution of the Union may 

e disregarded, the rights of the new States sacrificed ; 
the dignity and purity of legislation endangered; and the 
lands set up as a prize to be scrambled or bargained for, 
as interest or ambition may suggest, and uncontrollable 
majorities decide. 

3d. The danger of collisions with the new States. It 
is well known that strong views of present sovereignty 
over these lands are now entertained in some of these 
States, and that a reduction of price, aud speedy extinc- 
tion of the federal title, is demanded in the whole of them. 
By releasing itself from the management of these lands, 
Congress may avoid all the collisions which may grow out 
of these views of present sovereignty, or demands for di- 
minished prices, and accelerated sales. 

4th. The administration of the public lands is an in- 
convenient agency, an expensive branch, and an unprofit- 
able source of revenue ; and a cessation of the agency, and 
a release from the expense, would form a respectable item 
in that plan of retrenchment which all the friends of eco- 
nomy so much desire. 

5th, The Federal Government has no need for the reve- 
nue now derivable from the sales of these lands; but it 
may have need for more revenue in time to come. Give 
them, then, the destination which will produce most reve- 
nue when really wanted. Pass them from hands that can- 
not use them, into hands that can; and, in times of peril 
and danger, when the country calls upon her children, a 
patriotic population, an independent yeomanry, and a 
vast cultivation, will furbish the men and the money 
which the exigencies of the State may require. 

For these reasons, this committee deems it equally de- 
sirable and advantageous to both parties—the Federal Go- 
vernment and the new States—to put an end, with all con- 
venient despatch, to the anomalous relation which the 
present condition of the public lands establishes between 
them—a relation of unprofitable authority on one side, 
and of injurious dependence on the other. The self-evi- 
dent propriety of such a consummation would vindicate:tt- 
self, and leave this committee nothing further to say, bad 
it not been for an array of objections to any measures which 
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will promote this event—to any legislation which will 
either reduce the price of the lands, or transfer them to 
the States—which have recently emanated from one of the 
Senate’s committees, These objections have been brought 
forward with an emphasis, displayed with a confidence, 
and diffused with a liberality, which must fix the attention 
of Congress and the people; and this committee cannot 
overlook an array of argument so adverse to their own con- 
clusions, without seeming to admit an inability, which they 
do not feel; or to affect a delicacy, which the occasion 
forbids ; or to grant an impunity to error, which it is their 
duty to detect, 

These objections, if this committee may be permitted 
to collect their substance into a few heads, will be found 
to reduce themselves to the following topics : 

ist. That the present land system of the United States 
is a wise one, and ought not to be impaired. 

2d. That a reduction in the price of the public lands 
will lessen the value of all other lands, 

3d. That such reduction will be injurious to former pur- 
chasers, 

4th. That it will lessen the value of donations made to 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Mlinois, and Alabama, for pur- 

sea of internal improvement. 

5th. That it will excite speculation, and retard the set- 
tlement of the new States. , 

cth. That it will operate as a bounty to emigration, and 

din inish the population in the elder States. 

“th. That the new States are growing faster than the 
old States, and need no incentive to settlers. 

Sth. That the present price is fair and equitable. 

9th, That the Federal Government will be able to draw 
au immense revenue from the sale of public lands, and 
ought not to squander them away. 

10th. That this revenue will be paid by the old States, 
and not by the new ones. 

Brief and precise answers will now be submitted by this 
committee to each of these objections ; and, : 

lst. As to the destruction of the present land system. 

This committee will neither repeat nor deny an enco- 
mium of forty years’ standing upon the excellence of this 
system, but they will take issue upon the fact of its sup- 
posed destruction. They have always understood the excel- 
lence of this system to lie, not in the price of the public land, 
which is variable, and has varied at different times, but in 
the scientific and immutable order of the surveys, and the 
clear derivation of title from the Government itself. The 
price of the land may be reduced, without altering these 
surveys, or affecting the derivation of title; and conse- 
quently, without impairing the excellence of the system. 
It has been reduced without impairing it. The reduction 
of 1819-20, from two dollars to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, was considered by none as impairing the 
excellence of the land system. By an immense majority 
of Congress, and the people, it was considered as improv- 
ing it ; and doubtless a similar reduction at this time would 
be found equally innocent in its operation on the system, 
and equally beneficial in its influence upon the people. 

2d, As to the diminution in value of other lands. 

This committee will uot suppose that this objection will 
apply to the productive capacity or prolific principle of 
the soil. It can only apply to its market value; and, sup- 
posing the objection to have any foundation in that sense, 
it can only come from sellers and speculators. Buyers 
and cultivators repel the objection; and these are the classes 
which it has been the policy of all legislation to favor. 
But inferior lands are no cheaper at a low price than supe- 
tior soils are at a high price. Ia every state of the Union 
there are now innumerable tracts of land, many of them 
with improvements upon them, selling for less than the 
present minimum price of the federal lands, while others 
command ten or twenty times as much, Land, like every 
thing else offered for sale, finds its value in a free market. 
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The good is higher; the bad is lower. Ten dollars the acre 
will be given for one tract, and another will not command 
ten cents. It is, therefore, absurd and contradictory 
to consider land as a single article, like the stock of the 
United States’ Bank, to fall or rise in the same degree, at 
the same time, and in all places, from the operation of a 
single cause. It- is by no means certain that the reduction 
of the price of the public lands will operate upon the price 
of all other lands; and, if it did, the operation would be 
beneficial to the most numerous and-the most: meritorious 
classes—the buyers and the cultivators. The same objec- 
tion was made in 1819, but did not prevent Congress from 
making the reduction, nor bring upon the country the 
evils which were predicted. i 
3d. The supposed injury to former purchasers. 

This objection, like the preceding one, can only apply 
to sellers and speculators, not to buyers and cultivators. 
Former purchasers, who belong to the latter classes, can 
receive no injury, and may derive a great advantage from 
the reduction. They will have an equal privilege with 
others to make purchases at the reduced rates, and may 
add to the size of their farms, and procure settlements for 
their children, by availing themselves of the advantage. 

4th. The supposed deterioration of certain donations 
made to States for internal improvement. 

This effect, if certain, should have no influence upon 
the legislation of Congress in the general administration 
of the public lands. There is no principle which binds 
the donor to keep up forever the value of his gift, espe- 
cially when the attempt to keep it up may prevent him 
from doing" justice to others, The gifts in question were 
made years ago. They have generally been applied to 
their object ; but, whether applied or not, they were se- 
lected from the best lands then liable to entry, and will 
sell according to their quality when brought into market, 
Besides, three out of four of the States which received 
‘these donations, are now in favor of reduction; and the 
three others which received no donation, are now. ap- 
plying for it, without any intention of relinquishing the 
application, through fear of a reduction. In a word, this 
objection lies wholly in the breasts of the new States; and 
if they waive it, no others have a right to reproduce it. 

5th, The supposed excitement to speculation, and con- 
sequent retardation of settlement. * 

This committee can see no such evils resulting from the 
reductions which they will recommend. One dollar per 
acre for fresh lands, and fifty cents per acre for those 
which have been picked and culled, and many times 
gleaned over, for a series of years, with a right of pre- 
ference to settlers and occupants, will present no field to 
the cupidity of speculators, Speculation in wild lands 
has long proved to be an unprofitable business, The man 
that indulged in a dream of principalities, has frequently 
waked up to find himself without a home !—the expenses 
of management, the infidelity of agents, the consuming 
moth of taxation having first devoured his available means, 
and afterwards delivered his domain to the sheriff or the 
marshal, Instead of being retarded, the settlement of the 
new States and Territories has been greatly accelerated by 
aitempts at speculation. Nearly eight millions of acres 
of military bounty lands in Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, 
and Michigan, have passed into the hands of the people 
at a few cents per acre, while the Federal Government 
has sold but five millions of acres in those four States and 
Territories. Sixty dollars per quarter section, being 
thirty-seven and a half cents per acre, is stated by the 
most extensive land agent in this city as the average price 
at which these bounty lands have heen sold to the people 
for settlement; and the personal knowledge of several 
members of this committee would even make it less, The 
opinion of the new States themselves ought to stand for 
something in this point; and it is evident that they have 
no fear of speculation and non-settlement from a reduction 
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in the price of the public lands, since six. out of seven 
of those States, namely, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Al- 
abama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, through their respec- 
tive Legislatures, have memorialized Congress in favor 
of the reduction. . If the opinion of these States should 
weigh something, the example of Massachusetts and 
Maine ought to be conclusive ; for these two States have 
been in the actual sale of their public lands for many 
years, at all prices, from three and a half cents per acre 
to sixty cents; and that for new lands never before in 
market, and under laws expressly enacted to promote 
the settlement of the country! No. The phantom of 
speculation is paraded in vain before the eyes of the 
people. They are not afraid of it. They see too much 
land, public and private, in market, to fear speculators. 
Monopoly is impossible. From the Southern gulf to 
the Northern lakes; from the peninsula of Florida to 
the peninsula of Michigan; all around, within a cir- 
cumference of thousands of miles, and over an area of 
hundreds of millions of acres, they see land for sale. 
The United States alone, within the limits of the States 
and Territories, possess three hundred and forty mil- 
lions of acres. Individuals, in, different parts of the 
Union, would sell one hundred millions more. If the 
whole capital of the Bank of the United States was laid 
out in public land, at fifty cents per acre, it would pur- 
chase but seventy millions of acres, leaving two hun- 
dred and seventy millions for individual purchasers, be- 
mides the immense amount in the hands of private sel- 
ers. -> : 

6th. The supposed bounty to emigration. 

This objection was first presented to Congress in a 
report from a late Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. 
Rush,) who considered this emigration as an injury to 

-the manufactures in-depriving them of working people; 
and proposed some plans of federal legislation for pre- 
venting the injury, by checking the tendency to emi- 
grate, and rendering the population of the old States’ 
more fixed and stationary. The same objection was 
presented to Congress, at the present session, in the me- 
morial of the manufacturers who assembled in conven- 
tion at New York; in which memorial this evil of emi- 
gration is largely insisted upon, and the advantage of 
inducing the people to remain and work in the factories, 
instead of going off to clear the wild land in the West, 
is openly maintained. The adoption of the objection 
in the report made by the Senate’s Committee on Man- 
ufactures may refer itself to the same motive; and the 
readiest. mode of checking the supposed evil of em- 
igration is to remove the inducement hy holding up 
the lands, and especially the inferior qualities, at a price 
beyond their value. ; 

This committee will not argue the question how far it 
is right and proper for Congress to legislate with a view 
to prevent emigration from the old States to the new 
ones. They have witnessed, with pain, the obtrusion 
of the topic on the Federal Legislature. They have 
perused, with deep regret, the elaborate tables which 


have been constructed to show that the seven new | 


States populate faster than the seventeen old ones. 
Such tables can have no other effect than to inflame 
the jealousy of the old States, and to rouse within their 
bosoms the most invidious feelings against their young- 
er sisters. ‘They evidently turn upon the idea that 
these young States are foreign dominions; and thus, 
while the public lands within them are treated as the 
property of the Union, the Sttes themselves are rather 
looked at as out of the Union, and drawing off the pop- 
ulation of the Union: Surely the well being of this con- 
federacy requires the Federal Legislature to shut its 
eyes upon such topics and tables. If the new States 
populate more rapidly tharr the elder ones, it is one of 
the few advantages of their position, and they ought 
not to be deprived of it. If people choose to go to the 
‘West, it is a right they inherit under our free form of 
Government, and for the exercise of which they are not 


forward. 
tains twenty-six millions of acres; of this quantity, the 
United States has sold but 7,564,549 acres ‘under the 
present land system, which is but little more than one- 
fourth part of the State. Her population and improve- 
ments, if only counted to the extent of these sales, 


amenable to federal legislation. This committee will 
not aah ig these questions. They take their position 
upon the clear and broad admission that a refusal to 
reduce the price of public land, for fear it may injure 
the manufacturers, by inducing emigration tothe West, 
is an authentic declaration that the price must be kept 
up to prevent such emigration! And they venture to 
say that such refusal can only be viewed as an act 
of the severest injustice to the new States. This 
committee dismiss the whole objection, to them a pain- 
ful one, with the remark that it stands in direct con- 
tradiction to the one last answered. That objection 
turned upon the supposition that reduced prices of the 
public lands would excite speculation, and retard the 
settlement of the new States! This upon the supposi- 
tion that the same reduction will excite emigration, and 


too rapidly populate the new Statcs at the expense of 
the elder ones. 


7th. The rapid population of the new States under 
the present land system, and the inference that no al- 
teration is necessary. 

This objection has been brought forward with a confi- 
dence and a plausibility which evinces the greatreliance 
which is placed upon it; but a few anthentic facts 
will dispel the illusion, and show that the new States 
have grown up, not so much by the aid of the present 
system, as in spite of it; that they owe their population 
not so much to the sales of the Federal Government as 
to the bounties of former sovereigns, the liberalities of 
some of the old States, and the easy sales of individuals. 
A rapid review of the sales of the public lands, and the 
settlement of the States, will confirm this statement, 
and put end to the objection so imposingly brought 

These are the facts. The State of Ohio còn- 


would make but an indifferent figure among the great 
States of the Union. The truth is, Ohio owes at least 
two-thirds of her present greatness to settlements on 
Virginia military bounties, on lands sold, before the 
adoption of the present system, at the easy rate of sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents per acre, payable in revolution- 
ary certificates; on the Western reserve, sold by Con- 
necticut to individuals, at a few cents per acre; on do- 
nations to settlers, to Nova Scotia and Canadian refu- 
gees, and for schools and other purposes; and on the 
public lands, where a multitude of poor people are seat- 
ed without titles. 

Deduct these settlements, and this flourishing State, 
instead of ranking third or fourth, would be classed with 
the ninth or tenth States of this Union. The same result 
is still more aggravated in the other States. Indiana has 
a superfices of twenty-two millions of acres; of which 
the Federal Government has sold 5,817,038 acres; IHi- 
nois thirty-nine millions, and 2,178,012 acres sold ; Mis- 
souri thirty-nine millions, and 1,955,572 acres sold; 
Alabama thirty-two millions, and 4,335,471 acres sold; 
Mississippi thirty millions, and 1,596,288 acres sold; 
Louisiana thirty millions, and no more than 344,753 
acres sold. In all these States, the mass of their popu- 
lation are living either upon the lands which were the 
bounties of foreign sovereigns, or bounties to soldiers of 
the late or revolutionary war, or upon the present pub- 
lic lands. The number of this latter class is inconceiv- 
ably great. An official return of the year 1828 placed 
the non-freeholders of the new States and Territories 
at 140,000 men; that is to say, in Ohio, 37,286; in In- 
diana, 13,485; in Ilinois, 9,220; in Missouri, 10,118; 
in Alabama, 39,668; in Mississippi, 5,505; in Louis- 
jana, 3,446; Florida, 1,906; Michigan, 985. The en- 
tire population of those States and Territories, at that 
time, was about 2,100,000; and as the aduit male pop- 
ulation, in civilized and fertile countries, is in the ratio 
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of one to six in the whole population, (which would give 
350,000 men in 2,100,000 souls,) it is thereby demon- 
strated that upwards of one-third of the inhabitants of 
the new States are not freeholders! that more than one- 
third of a population, in communities almost exclusively 
agricultural, and where freehold estates are the first ob- 
jects of every man’s ambition, are either tenants to land- 
Jords, or trespassers on the public domain !—facts which 
show the impolicy of the present land system ; the fallacy 
of attributing the growth of the new States to it; the ne- 
cessity of abandoning the idea of revenue from land, and 
substituting a system of donations to settlers, and easy 
sales to general purchasers, 

8th. As to the equity of the present price. 

This price is manifestly unjust, because itis the same 
for all qualities; the same for the refuse as for the first 
choices. The slightest knowledge of the subject will 
suggest the necessity of graduated prices adapted to the 
different varieties of soil, Admitting that the present 
price might not be excessive for first rate land, and for 
first choices, yet it is surely too much for second and third 
rate, and for the refuse of sales and donations going on 
for a long series of years. But on this point the Senate 
is not left to conjecture, or to the information of members 
from the new States; they have official information, as 

detailed as it is authentic, and obtained under the sanc- 
tions of the highest responsibilities, They have the re- 
turns of the registers and receivers of the land offices, 
drawn up district by district, under a resolve of the Se- 
nate, and executed under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. These returns de- 
scribe the quality of the unsold lands in each district ; 
atate their average value and quantity, and the length of 
time they have been in market under the laws of the 
United States, or were subjected to be given away by 
foreign sovereigns before they came under the dominion 
of the United States. The information extends to near 

. one hundred thousand of acres, which is much the largest 
portion of the lands now in market, and is the part to 
which the lowest price recommended by this committee 
will apply. 

In Obio, not more than half a million of acres was re- 
turned as first rate land, which has probably since been 
told, or taken under the donations to the State. The 
mass consisted of second and third rate soils, with a con- 
siderable quantity unfit for cultivation; the whole had 
been in market from five to thirty years, and the values 
variable from fifty cents to a dollar. In Indiana, only one 
and a half millions were returned as first rate, which must 

, have been disposed of before this time; from forty cents 
to a dollar were the average prices, and the length of 
time it has been exposed to sale from two to twenty years. 
In Illinois, one district was averaged at fifty cents, another 
at forty-eight, another at thirty, a fourth at twelve and a 
half, a fifth at one hundred cents. In Missouri, the St. 
Louis district, which had been well picked by donations 
from the French and Spanish Crowns, before it came un- 
der the dominion of the United States, and since gleaned 
over by sales and settlement rights, the average price 
was placed at fifteen cents. In the Cape Girardeau dis- 
trict, in which the best lands had also been given away 
under the French and Spanish Governments, the price is 
twelve and a half cents ; the highest average in the State 
was sixty-two and a half cents, In Alabama, in some 
parts of which State the Spanish Crown had been giving 
lands to whoever would take them, for fifty or one hun- 
dred years before they were exhibited to sales under the 
laws of the United States, the refuse of one district was 
set down at five cents, others as containing little or no 
first rate land, and millions unfit for cultivation. The same 
remarks apply to the State of Mississippi, where the 
prices varied from five to forty cents. In Louisiana, the 
valuable lands had been given away under the French 
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and Spanish Crowns. The unsold parcels were princi 
pally pine barrens, or prairies, or swamps. In the Or- 
leans district, “ nearly ali” is returned as unfit for cultiva- 
tion; the same return is made of the St, Helena district; 
the two other districts of Ouachita and Opelousas are re- 
turned, respectively, at the average values of twenty-six 
and fifty cents. The Territories of Arkansas, Florida, and 
Michigan came too nearly under the same general re- 
marks which apply to the neighboring States, to require 
particular references to the returns from them. This 
committee thinks it right to endeavor to fix the attention 
of Congress upon these masses 6f unsold and unsaleable 
lands, which have been so thoroughly picked, and culled, 
and gleaned over, which are in reality worth so little, and 
which, nevertheless, are held up at the price of first 
choices in new and fresh lands. No arts of speech or 
power of argument can make the people believe that this 
is just; nor can it be advantageous to the treasury in a 
revenue ‘point: of view, the sales being exceedingly slow 
among the refuse lands, and the money received princi- 
pally derived from townships lately brought into market. 
The interest of every party requires a distinction to be 
made between the old and the new lands, and this com- 
mittee will keep that distinction in view in the scale of 
prices which they will recommend. 

9th. As to the immense revenue which the Federal 
Government can extract from the sales of the lands. 

This ideal revenue is estimated at $125,000,000 for 
the lands now within the limits of the States and Territo- 
ries, and at $1,868,589,691 for the whole federal domain. 
Such chimerical calculations preclude the propriety of 
argumentative answers. They are best exposed in re- 
curring to that. account against the lands, in which they 
were supposed not to have paid the expenses of their ad- 
ministration, and in contrasting similar splendid calcula- 
tions, made forty years ago, with the actual amounts of 
revenue received. In the year ’91, when General Hamil- 
ton, then Secretary of the Treasury, proposed to sell the 
public lands at twenty cents an acre, he was accused of 
treachery and corruption ; and calculations were made to 
show that, by fixing a minimum of two dollars, and screw- 
ing up the price to the highest point at public auctions, 
money enough might be derived from their sales not only 
to pay the public debt and support the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to leave large surplusses for distribution among 
the States or the people. Statesmen of the present day, 
who have lived to see the delusions of the calculations 
made in General Hamilton’s time, should be on their guard 
against similar fallacies, and should turn their eyes from 
the sale of the lands to their settlement and cultivation. 
In the hands of the people they cannot. be squandered ; 
in the hands of Congress they may be! This committee 
will not repeat what they have previously urged in favor 
of settlement and cultivation, as the great, inexhaustible 
fountains of strength and wealth. They will only present, 
for the sake of illustration, an existing case in our own 
country to confirm their policy ; it is the case of Alabama. 
This flourishing young State, though composed almost 
entirely of public lands, and selling them for the highest 
prices, has contributed infinitely more through the custom- 
houses than through the land offices to the supply of the 
federal exchequer. The sales last year amount to 
$894,255, her exports to three millions and a qnarter, 
which would not have brought back imports paying less 
than $1,400,000, of custom-house revenue. 

This committee turn with confidence from the land offi- 
ces to the custom-houses, and say, here are the true 
sources of federal revenue! Give land to the cultivator, 
and tell him to keep bis money, and lay it out in their 
cultivation ! 

10th. As to the payment of the land revenue by the 
old States, aes 

This objection assumes that the two millions and a half 
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of people now in the new States and Territories will not 
become purchasers of public land; that the one hun- 
dred and forty thousand non-freeholders, returned by 
the marshals in 1828, will not wish to become freehold- 
ers. This committee objects to the validity of that as- 
sumption. It maintains that the present population, 
_ whether freeholders or not, will wish to purchase, and 
will be the largest purchasers. Those who have free- 
holds will wish to add to their farms, or procure farms 
for their children ; those who are tenants, or occupants 
without title, will wish to reach the security and inde- 
pendence of an indefeasible estate in the soil. Emi- 
ants will undoubtedly purchase, but the amount will 
Be inthe ratio of their numbers to the existing popula- 
tion; that is to say, infinitely less. And besides, after 
a few years’ residence, these emigrants become iden- 
tified with the old settlers, and begin to make money 
within the State, and to apply it to new purchases of 
land, so that the amount claimed to be paid by the old 
States reduces itself to the first purchases of the annual 
emigration. The revenue then will be paid by the new 
States, and will eontinue to exhaust them of their cur- 
rent money as long as the sales continue. Other States 
are now struggling for a reduction of the revenue on 
the articles which they chiefly use. The new States 
would be unfaithful to themselves if they did not strug- 
gle equally hard to extend the reduction to the great 
article of revenue chiefly used by their citizens. 

These brief answers to the objections to a reduction 
of the prige of the public lands appear to this commit- 
tee to be conclusive; they will, iberetors. pass from 

“that division of the subject, and bestow a few consider- 
_ ations upon the policy of transferring them to the States 
in which they lie. : 

This policy is recommended by all the topics which 
have been urged in favor of perfecting the sovereignty 
of the new States over the soil within their limits, and 
releasing the Federal Government from the administra- 
tion of the ponie lands. Itis opposed upon the grounds, 
Ist. That they are the common property of all the States, 
and ought not to be ceded gratuitously to a few of them. 
2d. That a sale for an adequate consideration would es- 
tablish the unwise relation of debtor and creditor be- 
tween the purchasing States and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 3d. That the new States may be incompetent to 
the faithful administration of so large a fund. 

The answers which suggest themselves to this com- 
mittee, in reply to these objections, are— 

1. That, admitting the general community of owner- 
ship, it is impossible to admit that the inhabitants of dis- 
tant States have the same moral claims upon these lands 
with those who reside upon or among them, whose an- 
cestors have perished in their defence, whose labor has 
given them value, and who have undergone all the pri- 
vations and hardships incident to the settlement of new 
countries. These circumstances give equitable claims 
to the inhabitants of the new States, which political 
science and public justice cannot disregard. Nor cana 
gratuitous cession be considered as an injury to a part 
of the States, if the whole are considered as identified 
in interest, for the growth and prosperity of the new 
States will be the growth and prosperity of the Union, 
and their wealth and population will be available in all 
times of need for. the defence and support of the 
whole. 3 

2, The impolicy of establishing the relation of debtor 
and creditor between the new States and the Federal 
Government, is freely admitted. Both parties should 
endeavor to avoid, to any large extent, the creation of 
that unwise relation. A large debt would be an op- 
pressive burden on the new States, and an annual inter- 
est would be a devouring moth upon their resources. 
Eventual collisions and mutual animosity might be the 

_result, The Federal Government should not wish to. 
‘load the younger members of the confederacy with the 
oppressive burden of a heavy debt nor to consume their 


resources with the annual exactions of interest. Easy 
sales, liberal donations to settlers, and a cession of 
the inferior lands to the States, for beneficial and 
meritorious objects, might accomplish the transfer in 
a reasonable time, without the creation of an embar- 
rassing debt. . 

3. That the new States might be incompetent to the- 
faithful administration of such a fund, is a proposition 
to which this committee cannot assent, without admit- 
ting the incapacity of these States for self-government, 
and contradicting the evidence cf actual experience. To 
argue the capacity of the new States to manage their 
own affairs, might seem to be indelicate in a committee 
chiefly coming from such States; but to referto the ex- 
ample of a new State, not subjected to the imputation, 
and now successfully discharging that duty, to which 
other new States, it is supposed, might prove unequal, 
must be as unexceptionable as appropriate. The State 
of Maine is that State. She manages wisely the public 
lands which she received in division from the State of 
Massachusetts. Sixty cents per acre was. the highest 
minimum for fresh lands. Actual settlers had a hundred 
acres each for thirty dollars, one half payable in work 
in opening roads in their own township. Timbered 
lands, unfit for cultivation, were placed at lower mini- 
mums, according to their value, and usually less than 
twenty-five cents per acre. Bog and waste lands were 
sold for what they would bring; in some instances as 
low as three and a half cents per acre. These are wise 
provisions ; they correspond with the approved maxims 
of political economy. They are worthy the imitation 
of the Congress of the United States, and no doubt 
would be faithfully copied by other new States, if, like 
Maine, they had the right of the primary disposition of 
the soil in their own hands. 

This committee have said that the bill reported by 
the Committee on Manufactures, to divide the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the several States, 
for a limited time, is a bill wholly inadmissible in prin- 
ciple, and essentially erroneous in its details. 

hey object to the principle of the bill, because it 
proposes to change, and that most injuriously and fa- 
tally for the new States, the character of their relation 
to the Federal Government on the subject of the publie - 
lands. That relation, at present, imposes on the Fed- 
eral Government the. character of a trustee, with the 
power and the duty of disposing of the public lands 
in a liberal and equitable manner. ‘The principle of 
the bill proposes to substitute an individual State in- 
terest in the lands, and would be perfectly equivalent 
to a division of the lands among the States; for the 
power of legislation being left in their hands, with a 
direct interest in their sales, the old and populous 
States would necessarily consider the lands as their 
own, and govern their legislation accordingly. Sales 
would be forbid or allowed; surveys stopped or ad- 
vanced; prices raised or lowered; donations given or 
denied; old French and Spanish claims confirmed or 
rejected; settlers ousted; emigrations stopped, precise- 
ly as it suited the interest of the old States; and this 
interest, in every instance, would be precisely opposite 
to the interest of the new States. In vain would some 
just men wish to act equitably by these new States; 
their generous efforts would expose them to attacks at 
home. Anew head of electioneering would be opened ; 
candidates for Congress would rack their ithaginations, 
and exhaust their arithmetic, in the invention and dis- 
play of rival projects for the extraction of gold from 
the new States; and he that would promise best for 
romoting the emigration of dollars from the new 
tates, and preventing the emigration of people to them, 
would be considered the best qualified. for federal legis- 
lation. If this plan of distribution had been in. force 
heretofore, the price of the public lands would not have 
been reduced in 1819-20, nor the relief Jaws passed, 
«which exonerated the new States from a debt of near 
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twenty millions of dollars. If adopted now, these States 
may bid adieu to their sovereignty and independence! 
They will become the feudatory vassals of the paramount 
States! Their subjection and dependence will be without 
limit or remedy. The five years mentioned in the bill 
had as well be fifty or five hundred. The State that 
would surrender its sovereignty for ten per centum of its 
own money, would eclipse the folly of Esau, and become 
a proverb in the annals of folly, with those who have sold 
their birthright for “a mess of pottage.” i 

The details of the bill are. pregnant with injustice and 
unsound policy. . 

1. The rule of distribution among the States makes no 
distinction between those States which did or did not 
make cessions of their vacant land to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Massachusetts and Maine, which are now selling 
and enjoying their vacant lands in their own right, and 
Connecticut, which received a deed for two millions of 
acres from the Federal Government, and ‘sold them for 
her own benefit, are put upon.an equal footing with Vir- 
ginia, which ceded the immense domain which lies in the 
forks of the Ohio and Mississippi, and Georgia, which 
ceded territory for two States. This is manifestly unjust. 

2. The bill proposes benefits to some of the States, 
which they cannot receive without dishonor, nor refuse 
without pecuniary prejudice. Several States deny the 
power of the Federal Government, to appropriate the pub- 
lic moneys to objects of internal improvement or to coloni- 
zation. ‘A refusal to accept their dividends would subject 
such States to loss; to receive them, would imply a sale 
of their constitutional principles for so much money. Con- 
siderations connected with the harmony and perpetuity of 
our confederacy should forbid any State to be compelled 
to choose between such alternatives, 

3. The public lands, in great part, were granted to the 
Federal Government to pay the debt of the revolutionary 
war; it is notorious that other objects of revenue, to wit, 
duties on imported goods, have chiefly paid that debt. It 
would seem, then, to be just to the donors of the land, 
after having taxed them in other ways to pay the debt, 
that the land should go in relief of their present taxes ; and 
that so long as any revenue may be derived from them, it 
should go into the common treasury, and diminish, by so 
much, the amount of their annual contributions. 

4. The colonization of free people of color on the 
western coast of Africa, is a delicate question for Congress 
to touch. It connects itself indissolubly with the slave 
question, and cannot be agitated by the Federal Legisla- 
ture without rousing and alarming the apprehensions of all 
the slaveholding States, and lighting up the fires of the 
extinguished conflagration which lately blazed in the 
Missouri question. The harmony of the States, and the 
durability of this confederacy, interdict the legislation of 
the Federal Legislature upon this subject. The existence 
of slavery in the United States is local and sectional. It is 
confined to the Southern and Middle States. If it is an 
evil, it is an evil to them, and it is their business to say so. 
_ Tf it is to be removed, it is their business to remove it. 
Other States put an end toslavery at their own time, and 
in their own way, and without interference from Federal 
or State legislation, or organized societies. The rights of 
equality demand for the remaining States, the same free- 
dom of thought and immunity of action. Instead of assum- 
ing the business of colonization, leave it to the slave- 
holding States to do as they please; and leave them their 
resources to carry into effect their resolves, Raise no 
more money from them than the exigencies of the Go- 
vernment require, and then they will have the means, if 
they feel the inclination, to rid themselves of a burden 
which it is theirs to bear and theirs to remove. ea 

5. The sum proposed for distribution, though nominal- 
ly to consist of the nett proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, is, in reality, to consist of their gross proceeds. The 


term nett, as applied to revenue from land offices or 
custom-houses, is quite different. In the latter, its signi- 
fication corresponds with the fact, and implies a deduction 
of all the expenses of collection ; in the former, it has no 
such implication, for the expenses of the land system are 
defrayed by appropriations out of the treasury. To make 
the whole sum received from the land offices a fund for 
distribution, would be to devolve the heavy expenses of 
the land system upon the custom-house revenue ; in other 
words, to take so much from the custom-house revenue to 
be divided among the States. This would be no small 
item. According to the principles of the account drawn 
up against the lands, it would embrace— 

Expenses of the General Land Office. 

. Appropriations for surveying. 

. Expenses of six surveyor generals’ offices. 

. Expenses of forty-four land offices, 

. Salaries of eighty-eight registers and receivers. 
Commissions on sales to registers and receivers, 

. Allowance to receivers for depositing money. 

. Interest on money paid for extinguishing Indian titles. 

9. Annuities to Indians, 

10. Future Indian treaties for extinguishing title. 

11. Expenses of annual removal of Indians, 

These items exceed å million of dollars. They are on 
the increase, and will continue to grow at least until the 
one hundred and thirteen million five hundred and se- 
venty-seven thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine acres 
of land within the limits of the States and Territories 
now covered by Indian title shall be released from such 
title. The reduction of these items, present and to come, 
fromthe proposed fund for distribution, must certainly be 
made to avoid a contradiction between the profession and 
the practice of the bill; and this reduction might leave 
little or nothing for division among the distributees. The 
gross proceeds of the land sales for the last year were 
large; they exceeded three millions of dollars ; but they 
were equally large twelve years ago, and gave birth to 
some extravagant calculations then, which vanished with 
a sudden decline of the land revenue to less than one 
million. The proceeds of 1819 were $3,274,422; those 
of 1823 were $916,528. The excessive sales twelve 
years ago resulted from the excessive issue of bank pa- 
per, while those of 1831 were produced by the several 
relief Jaws passed by Congress. A detached year is no 
evidence of the product of the sales; an average of a 
series of years presents the only approximation to cor- 
rectness; and this average of the last ten years would be. 
about one million and three-quarters. So that after all 
expenses are deducted, with the five per centum now 
payable to the new States, and ten per centum proposed 
by the bill, there may be nothing worth dividing among the 
States ; certainly nothing worth the alarm and agitation 
which the assumption of the colonization question must ex- 
cite among the slaveholding States; nothing worth the 
danger of compelling the old States which deny the power 
of federal internal improvement, to choose between alter- 
natives which involve a sale of their principles on one side, 
ora loss of their dividends on the other; certainly no- 
thing worth the injury to the new States, which must re- 
sult from the conversion of their territory into the private 
property of those who are to have the power of legislation 
over it, and a direct interest in using that power to de- 
grade and impoverish them. : 

In one particular, the bill possesses a feature which, 
detached from the rest, might indemnify, in a slight de- 
gree, the new States for the loss they have incurred in 
giving up the right of taxing the federal lands for the in- 
adequate consideration of five per cent. upon the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. Every new State is long since satis- 
fied that, in agreeing to this article in the compact, it has 
sustained an immense loss; the increase of this per cen- 
tum is then a debt of justice to the new States; and in- 
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stead of ten, as proposed in the bill from the Committee 
on Manufactures, it ought to be fifteen, so as to make 
the whole per centum twenty, 

‘The committee, considering that the public lands are 
one of the subjects of revenue, and that the Senate, by 
its vote of March 22, referred the question of reducing 
the revenue from this source to the Committee on Manu- 
factures, which was then occupied with preparing a bill 
for the modification of the tariff, and the general adjust- 
ment of the revenue system, do recommend, first, that 
an amendment be offered to the bill reported by tbat 
committee, entitled “ A bill further to amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imports,” to reduce the price of 
fresh lands to a minimum of one dollar per acre, and to 
fifty cents per acre for lands which shall have been five 
years or upwards:in market ; and, secondly, that the bill 
which has been referred to their consideration be amend- 
ed so as to strike out the whole, except so much as pro- 
poses to allow ten per centum to the new States, and to 
increase that allowance to fifteen per cent. 


APPENDIX, 
No. 1. 


Extract from the report of Mrs Rush, Secretary of the 
Treasury, December, 1827. 


“The manner in which the remote lands of the United 
States are selling and settling, whilst it may possibly tend 
to increase more quickly the aggregate population of the 
country; and the mere means of subsistence, does not in- 
crease capital in the same proportion. It is a proposition 
too plain to require elucidation, that the creation of capi- 
tal is retarded, rather than accelerated, by the diffusion of 
a thin population over a great surface of soil, Any thing 
that may serve to hold back this tendency to diffusion 
from running too far, and too long, into an extreme, can 
scarcely prove otherwise than salutary. 

“Tt cannot be overlooked that the prices at which fer- 
tile bodies of land may be bought of the Government 
under this system, operate as a perpetual allurement to 
their purchase, 

“ It has served, and still serves, to draw, in an annual 
stream, the inhabitants of the majority of the States, in- 
cluding among them a portion, not small, of the Western 
States, inte the settlement of fresh lands, lying still farther 
and farther off. If the population of these, not yet re- 
dundant in fact, though appearing ‘to be so under this 

- legislative incitement to emigrate, remained fixed in more 
instances, as it probably would be by extending the mo- 
tives to manufacturing labor, it is believed that the nation 
would gain in two ways: first, by the more rapid accumu- 
lation of capital; and, next, by the gradual reduction of 
the excess of its agricultural population over that engaged 
in other vocations, It is not imagined that it would 
ever be practicable, even if it were desirable, to turn this 
stream of emigration aside ; but resources opened, through 
the influence of the laws, in new fields of industry, to the 
inhabitants of the States already sufficiently peopled to 
enter upon them, might operate to lessen, in some degree, 
and usefully lessen, its absorbing force. Agriculture itself 
would be essentially benefited ; the price of lands in all 
the existing States would soon become enhanced, as well 
as the produce from them, by a policy that would in any- 


wise tend to render portions of their population more- 


stationary, by supplying new and adequate motives to 
their becoming so.” F 
: o. 2. 


Extract from the memorial of the Tariff Convention, pre- 
sented to Congress, March 96, 1832. 


“ The last advantage which your memorialists propose 
to mention, as resulting from the establishment of .domes- 
tic manufactures, is their effect in restraining-emigration 


to send off continually new colonies, 
the Union, and the 


before the adoption of the protecting policy, 
ed by the fear of foreign competition from 
capital in manufactures, may 
coffee from Batavia to Antwerp, 
on the banks of the Missouri; 
given it the direction which 
the circumstances, the most 
thence follow that it was the 
have given it had he been at liberty to choose, or that it 
is not his policy and duty, as a member of the community, 
to concur in so regulating 
he acts, as that he shall 

the place of his residence, rather than in the opposite 
side of the globe” 


from the settled to the unsettled parts of the country. It 
is true, as a general principle, that manufactures add ‘to the 
wealth and population of the country, the whole amount of 
capital and labor to which they give employment ; but, in 
the particular case of the United States, where large 
tracts of good unoccupied land are continually for sale at 
low prices, it is probable, as your memorialists have al- 
ready remarked, that some of the’ rsons who, under the 
influence of the protecting policy, invest their capital and 
labor in manufactures, would, if this field of employment 
bad not been opened to them at home, have emigrated 
to some of the unsettled parts of the country, and been 
occupied in clearing land. But when an individual can 
obtain a profitable market for his labor, at his own door, 
in the midst of his friends and kindred, and of objects 


that are connected with the agreeable associations o his 
early years, 
it to a distant unexplored wilderness, The increase of 


he will hardly be tempted to go in search of 


population which thus takes place in the manufacturing 


States, by creating an increased demand for provisions and 
materials, renders it in turn more 


advantageous for the 
agricultural States to extend their industry at home, than 
In this way, the 
tide of emigration, without being wholly dammed up, is 
considerably checked throughout all the settled parts of 
population of all begins to put on a 
more consolidated shape. ~ 

“An inhabitant of one of our Atlantic States, who, 
was prevent- 
investing his 
have employed it in carrying 
or in clearing wild lands 
and, in so doing, may have 
was, at that time, under all 
judicious, But it does not 
est which he could possibly 


the circumstances under which 
be able to employ his capital at 


No. 8. 


Extracts from the laws of the State of Maine for the sale 


and settlement of her public lands, 
“That such townships of land belonging to the State 


as may be suitable for settlement and cultivation, shall be 


surveyed and divided into lots of one hundred acres each, 
as nearly as may be; and the land so surveyed and allotted 
shall be sold to such persons only as may wish to become 
actual settlers, and the first forty settlers in any township 
shall have each a lot of one hundred acres, whenever he 
may wish to make a selection of land not contracted for, at 
thirty cents. per acre, one half to be paid in money at the 
time of contracting, and the other half to be paid in la- 
bor in making roads in said township under the direction 
of the agent.”~Act of 1824, sec. 1. 

“That whenever, in any township, contracts shall have 
been made for forty settlers, the residue of such town- 
ship shall be sold at sixty cents per acre, until otherwise 
ordered by Legislature.”—Same act, sec. 3. 

“That such lands as may be anfit for settlement and 
cultivation, and properly falling under the denomination 
of timber land, shall. be laid out in lots, and sold for its 
just value, not exceeding five hundred acres to any one 
person.” —Same act, sec. 4, 

“That in every case where any person has commenced 
a settlement on any of the land belonging to this State 
prior to the passage of this act, such person shall be en- 
titled to a prior right of purchase.”—Same act, sec. 8. 

“That the said agent be, and he bereby is, authorized 
to sell, in lots of one mile square, any meadow, ‘bog, or 
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waste land, which does not fall under the denomination of 
settling, or timber land, either at auction or private sale, 
as in his opinion shall best promote the interest of the 
State.” —-Act of 1825, sec. 2. 

«That the said agent is hereby authorized to sell tim- 
ber on the public lands, where the same is decaying, and 
in his opinion it is for the public interest to do so..”—Same 
act, sec. 3. 

“ That it shall be his duty to sell at public auction, or 
private sale, all grass growing on the public land from 
year to year; to take suitable measures for the preserva- 
tion of timber and grass standing and growing thereon; 
and to prosecute in behalf of the State for all trespasses 
which have been or may be committed on the same; and 
to seize and to sell at public auction all kinds of lumber 
and grass cut by trespassers, &c..”—-Act of 1828, sec. 1. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
House or Representatives, February 9, 1832. 


Mr. McDUFFIE made the following report: 

The Committee of Ways and Means, in obedience to the 
orders of the House, have had under consideration the me- 
morial of the President, Directors, and Company of the 
Bank of the United States, and also sundry memorials 
from other sources, relative to the renewal of the charter 
of the said bank, and herewith report a bill for the renew- 
al of the said charter, with certain modifications. 

The committee will not now go into the consideration 
of the constitutional power of Congress to incorporate the 
Bank of the United States, nor of the expediency of main- 
taining such an institution, with a view to preserve a sound 
and uniform currency, and to facilitate and equalize the 
fiscal operations of the Government. For the exposition 
of their views on these interesting and important ques- 
tions, and of the great public benefits which have result- 
ed from the operations of the bank in regulating and re- 
ducing the rates of the commercial exchanges of the coun- 
try, they ask leave to refer to the report made by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the 12th day of April, 1830, 
which they adopt as a part of this report. 

The several memorials, presented by sundry citizens of 
the United States praying Congress to grant them and 
their assuciates a charter for a new bank, with privileges 
similar to those now enjoyed by the Bank of the United 
States, have been duly considered by the committee, 
They cau perceive no adequate motive, however, for cre- 
ating anew bank, instead of continuing the present; but, 
on the contrary, very strong objections against adopting 
such acourse. Tho only inducements which can justify 
Congress in establishing any bank, are exclusively of a 
public nature. The interest of the stockholders, though 
necessarily involved as an incident, is quite a subordinate 
consideration, The maintenance of a uniform currency, 
and the facilities afforded for collecting, transferring, and 
disbursing the public revenue, are the great and paramount 
objects to be accomplished by such an institution; and to 
sacrifice these to the imaginary claims of persons who 
may desire to speculate in the stock of a new institution, 
would be perverting high public trust to mere individual 
purposes, 

With the intimate knowledge of the pecuniary wants 
and resources of the several portions of the Union, which 
it must have acquired by the experience of sixteen years, 
the present institution is doubtless better qualified than 
any new corporation could be, to fulfil the great public 
ends of such an establishment, In the unquestionable 
ability with which its affairs have been administered for 
the last ten years, and in the fidelity with which it has 
discharged all its duties to the Government and to the 
country, we have an assurance of future usefulness, which 
the applicants for a new bank certainly could not furnish. 
On the contrary, some of the new schemes brought for- 
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ward in the memorials referred to the committee, are so 
utterly extravagant as to furnish just cause of alarm to all 
reflecting men. The present bank, though it has dealt 
largely in public securities, and, for several years past, 
held large amounts of Government stock, has, notwith- 
standing, found it difficult to find employment for a capital 
of thirty-five millions, in the safe and legitimate business 
of banking; yet we have applications to incorporate a 
banking company with a capital of fifty millions The 
present bank has not. realized more than five per cent, on 
its comparatively small capital; yet some of the projectors 
of new banking schemes propose to give a bonus of one 
million of dollars a year to the General and State Govern- 
ments, for the privilege of banking on a capital of fifty’ 
millions ; and expositions have been presented to the pub- 
lic, holding out the idea that such a bank might keep in 
circulation one hundred millions of its paper, and grant 
loans to the enormous extent of two hundred millions! In 
the opinion of the committee, such projects as these can 
only proceed from a spirit of bold and hazardous specula- 
tion, and from those who are entirely unacquainted with 
the practical operations of banking; and nothing in the 
shape of a pecuniary bonus could justify Congress in ma- 
king the dangerous experiment of committing to such hands 
the great duties of maintaining a sound currency, and of 
keeping in safety, and transferring without delay or ex- 
pense, the revenues of this extensive confederacy. 

An opinion has been sometimes expressed, as plausible 
perhaps as it is delusive, that all the people of the United 
States are entitled to the option of subscribing for the 
stock of a Bank of the United States, and that, conse- 
quently, it would be an unjust preference to renew the 
charter of the present company. If a new bank were 
created, it is almost certain that the stock would go into 
fewer and less meritorions hands than that of the present 
bank, and the rest of the people of the United Stateg 
would have still greater cause to complain of their exclu- 
sion, if, when the institution acquired the public confidence, 
its stock should be considerably above par. Men of accu- 
mulated capital, not engaged in business, and stockjob- 
bers, are invariably the first subscribers for the stock of a 
new bank; and itis impossible to perceive any substantial 
reason why the present stockholders, who have done so 
much for the country, should be superseded, at the ha- 
zard of great public detriment, merely to gratify the 
speculating views of a still smaller number of persons, 

rincipally large moneyed capitalists and dealers in pub- 
ic stocks. It should be recollected, too, that a considera- 
ble portion of those who hold stock in the present bank 
are widows and orphans, who probably paid very nearly 
the present market price for the stock; and it is certain 
that, in the scrabble for new subscriptions, most of those 
would be excluded by the classes of persons to which the 
committee have just alluded. For a more full explana- 
tion of their views on this point, they will refer the House 
to the report, already noticed, of a former Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

It remains for the committee to give a brief explana- 
tion of the modifications they have proposed of the ex- 
isting charter. The reservation of the power of revoking 
it, at any time after ten years, upon giving three years’ 
notice of such intention, will create a responsibility in the 
bank, which may be extremely salutary, without creating 
too great a dependence upon Congress. The change 
proposed in the form of the bonus is in some degree 
connected with this change in the tenure of the charter, 
and is recommended by other considerations. An annual | 
sum, paid in the shape of interest on the Government 
deposites, will bave the recommendation of making the 
amount of the bonus depend upon the extent of the ben- 
efit which the bank may derive from the public revenues, 
at the same time that it renders the Government an im- 
portant service by the safe custody of these revenues. 
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The authority given to the President of the United 
States to appoint one of the directors of each of the 
branches, rests upon the same principle with the exist- 
ing authority to appoint a-portion of the directors of 
the mother bank. It.may be a matter of great conve- 
nience and utility for the Government to have a senti- 
nel to give notice of any irregularities or abuses that 
may creep into the direction of the several branches. 
The prohibition against issuing draughts or checks for 
twenty dollars, or any smaller sum, will exclude fgom 
common circulation a description of paper, of which 
considerable complaint has been made iu some quar- 
ters ofthe Union. ‘This, however, has rendered it in- 
dispensably necessary to authorize other officers, as 
well as the president and cashier, to sign and counter- 
sign bills for circulation. If this provision be not made, 
the whole time of the president and cashier would be 
taken upin signing bills, to the entire exclusion of the 
more important functions of administration and super- 
intendence; and yet these officers would not have the 
physical ability to execute the necessary siguatures. 
The expediency of prohibiting the issue of any notes at 
branches where they are not payable, is too obvious tu 
require comment. It is essential to protect the State 
banks against ruinous draughts for specie on the part 
of the Bank of the United States. 

These provisions, in addition to those which are con- 
tained in the original charter, afford all the safeguards 
which can be reasonably required for the public secu- 
rity. The monthly statements which are made of the 
debts due by the bank, of the moneys deposited there- 
in, of the notes in circulation, and the specie in hand; 
the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to inspect 
the books of the bank, and to withdraw the public de- 
posites, subject to the approbation of Congress; the 
right of “a committee of either House of Congress to 
aspect the books and examine the proceedings of the 
bank ;” its obligation to pay specie for its notes on de- 
mand, under a heavy penalty ; and the provision that, 
“the total amount of the debts which the said corpora- 
tion shall at any time owe, over and above the debts 
due for money deposited, shall not exceed the amount 
of its capital;” all these guards against imprudent and 
excessive issues, with the constant supervision of the 


Government directors, furnish ample guaranties for | P 


the faithful performance of its duties to the public, 
and undoubted securities to the holders of its notes, not 
only that they will be ultimately, but promptly paid. 


A bill to renew and modify the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate.and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the act entitled “ An act to incorporate the sub- 
scribers to the Bank of the United States,” approved 
the 10th day of April, 1816, shall be continued in force 
for the period of twenty years from the 3d day of March, 
1836, and that the power shall be reserved to Congress 
to repeal this act at any time after ten years from the 
3d of March, 1836, upon giving three years’ notice of 
such intended repeal to the president and directors of 
the said bank. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States, after the 3d day of March, 1836, 
shall appoint one of the directors of each of the branches 
of the said bank, in the same manner as he now ap- 
points a portion of the directors of the mother bank, 
and with the same limitations, as to their eligibility 
and term of service. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any officers of 
the mother bank, who may be selected by the Board of 
Directors, and designated to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, shall be authorized to sign 
and countersign notes, which shall be binding and ob- 
ligatory on the said corporation, in like manner as if 


from drawing any draughts, or checks, 
lars, or any smaller sum. 


duty of the bank to furnish annually, 
January, to the chief officer of the 
State, a list of the holders of stock in 
are resident in such State, with the amount of the stock 
held by each stockholder; and nothin 
the charter of said bank, or in this act, shall be deemed 
to restrain the several States from taxing the real es- 
tate of the said bank situated therein, 
the proprietary interest of their respective citizens in 
the stock of the said bank, to the same extent that they 
may tax real estate within their jurisdiction, and like 
interests in the stock of other corporations, 
lent at interest. i 


the same were signed and countersigned by the presi. 
dent and principal cashier or treasurer. 
Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said bank 


is hereby prohibited from issuing any notes which are 
not, upon the face of them, declared to be payable at 


the office from which they may be issued; and, also,, 
for twenty dol- 


Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
on the Ist day of 
treasury of each 
said bank, who 


contained in 


respectively, or 


or money 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, in considera- 


tion of the exclusive privileges and benefits conferred 
by this act upon the said bank, the-President, Dirce- 
tors, and Company thereof shall pay to the United 
States, out of the corporate funds thereof, on the 3d day 
of March, 1837, and on the same day of each year there- 
after, during the continuance of the charter, an inter- 
est at the rate of —— 
from time to time, to t 
United States in the said bank and its branches, 
the preceding year. 


po centum upon the deposites, 
e credit of the Treasurer of the 
during 


Sec. 7, And be it further enacted, That, after the 3d 


day of March, 1836, the said bank shall not establish 
any additional branch thereof, without the consent of 
Congress. 


Semen’ 
APRIL 13, 1830. 


Mr. MCDUFFIE made the following report: 
The Committee of Ways and Mearis, to whom was. 


referred so much of the message of the President as re- 
lates to the Bank of the United States, beg leave to re- 


ort: 
That they have bestowed upon the subject all the 


attention demanded by its intrinsic importance, and 


now respectfully submit the result of their delibera- 
tions to the consideration of the House. ‘There are 
few subjects having reference to the policy of an es- 
tablished Government, so vitally connected with the 
health of the body politic, or in which the pecuniary 
interests of society are so extensively and deeply in- 
volved. No one of the attributes of sovereignty car- 
ries with it a more solemn responsibility, or calls in re- 
quisition a higher degree of wisdom, than the power of 
regulating the common currency, and thus fixing the 
general standard of value for a great commercial com- 
munity, composed of confederated States. 

Such being, in the opinion of the committee, the high 
and delicate trust exclusively committed to Congress 
by the federal constitution, they have proceeded to dis- 
charge the duty assigned to them with a corresponding 
sense of its magnitude and difficulty. 

The most simple and obvious analysis of the subject, 
as it is presented by the message of the President, ex- 
hibits the following questions for the decision of the 
National Legislature: 

1. Has Congress the constitutional power to incorpo- 
rate a bank, such as that of the United States? > 

2. Is it expedient to establish and maintain such an 
institution ? ¢ : bs 

3, Is it expedient to establish “ a national bank, found- 
edupon the credit of the Government and its revenues?” 

I. Ifthe concurrence of all the departments of thie Gov- 
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yernment, at different periods of our history, under every 
administration, and during the ascendency of both the 

reat political parties into which the country was divi- 
ded soon after the adoption of the present constitution, 
shall be regarded as having the authority ascribed to 
such.sanctions by the common consent of all well regu- 
lated communities, the constitutional power of Congress 
to incorporate a bank may be assumed as.a postulate 
no longer open to controversy. In little more than two 
years after the Government went into operation, and at 
a period when most of the distinguished members of 
the federal convention were either in the executive or 
legislative councils, the act of incorporating the first 
Bank of the United States passed both branches of Con- 
gress by large majorities, and received the deliberate 
sanction of President Washington, who had then re- 
cently presided over the deliberations of the convention. 
The constitutional power of Congress to pass the act of 
incorporation was thoroughly investigated, both in the 
| Executive cabinet.and in Congress, under circumstan- 
ces, in all respects, propitious to a dispassionate deci- 
| sion. ‘There was, at that time, no organization of po- 
litical parties, and the question was, therefore, decided 
by those who, from their knowledge and experience; 
were peculiarly qualified to decide correctly ; and who 
were entirely free from the influence of that party ex- 
citement and prejudice which would justly impair, in 
the estimation of posterity, the authority of a ‘legis- 
lative interpretation of the constitutional charter. No 
persons can be more competent to give a just construc- 
tion to the constitution, than those who had a principal 
agency in framing it; and no administration can claim 
amore perfect exemption from all those influences which 
sometimes pervert the judgments even of the most wise 
and patriotic, than that of the father of his country, du- 
ring the first term of his service. 

Such were the circumstances under which all the 
branches of the National Legislature solemnly deter- 
mined that the power of creating a national bank was 
vested in Congress by the constitution. The bank, thus 
created, continued its operations for twenty years, the 
period for which its charter was granted; during which 
time, publie and private credit was raised from a pros- 
trate to a very elevated condition, and the finances of 
the nation were placed upon the most solid foundation. 

When the charter expired, in 1811, Congress refused 
to renew it, principally owing, as the committee believe, 
tothe then existing state of political parties. Soon after 
the bank was chartered, the two great parties that have 
since divided the country began to assume an organized 
existence. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, the former 
in the Executive cabinet, and the latter in Congress, 
had been opposed to the establishment of the bank, on 
constitutional grounds, and, being placed at the head 
of the party most unfavorable to the extension of the 
powers of the Government, by implication, the bank 
question came to be regarded as, in some degree, the 
test of political principle. : 

When Mr. Jefferson came into power, upon the strong 
tide of a great political revolution, the odium of the 
alien and sedition laws was, in part, communicated to 
the Bank of the United States; and though he gave his 
oficial sanction to an act creating a new branch of that 
institution at New Orleans, and to another to punish the 
counterfeiting of its bills, yet, when the question of re- 
newing the charter came before Congress, it was dis- 
cussed as a party question. And though some of the 
nost distinguished republicans, including Mr. Gallatin, 
then Seeretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Crawford, then 
amember of the Senate, were decidedly in favor of the 
renewal, sustaining the measure by able arguments, the 
votes in both branches of Congress were distinctly 
marked as party votes. At no time, since the commence- 
ment of the Government, has there existed a more vio- 
lent party excitement than that which marked the pe- 
riod under review. It was the period of the embargo, 
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non-intercourse, and other commercial restrictions; when 
the undiscriminating opposition of the leaders of the fed- 
eral party to the measures adopted by the administration 
to vindicate-our-rights against British aggression, had 
caused the great majority of the American people. to 
view these leaders as the apologists of a nation already 
regarded in the light of a public enemy. When to these 
circumstances we add that the stock of the bank was 
principally held by British. subjects, and Americans of 
the unpopular party, the House will readily perceive 
how great were the national and party prejudices which 
must have been arrayed. against the proposition to re- 
new its charter. . It was stated by Mr. Clay, in a speech 
delivered in the Senate, that seven tenths of the stock 
belonged to British subjects, and that certain English 
noblemen, and a late Lord Chancellor, were among the 
very largest of the stockholders. With all these dif- 
ficulties to encounter, the proposition for renewing the 
charter was lost only by the casting vote of the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and by a majority of a single vote 
in the House of Representatives. 

In less than three years after the expiration of the 
charter, the war with Great Britain having taken place 
in the mean time, the circulating medium became so 
disordered, the public finances so deranged, and the 
public credit so impaired, that the enlightened patriot, 
Mr. Dallas, who then presided over the Treasury De- 
partment, with the sanction of Mr. Madison, and, it is 
believed, every member of the cabinet, recommended 
to Congress the establishment of a national bank, as the 
only measure by which the public credit could be ro- 
vived, and the fiscal resources of the Government re- 
deemed from a ruinous, and otherwise incurable embar- 
rassment; and such had been the impressive lesson 
taught by avery brief but fatal experience, that the 
very institution, which had been so recently denounced, 
and rejected by the republican party, being now recom- 
mended by a republican administration, was carried 
through both branches of Congress, as a republican 
measure, by an overwhelming majority of the repub- 
lican party. It is true that Mr. Madison did not ap- 
prove and sign the bill which passed the two Houses, 
because it was not such a bill as had been recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and because the bank 
it proposed to create was not calculated, in the opinion 
of the President, to relieve the necessities of the coun- 
try. But he premised his objections to the measure, 
by “waiving the question of the constitutional author- 
ity of the Legislature to establish an incorporated bank, 
as being precluded, in his opinion, by repeated recog- 
nitions, under varied circumstances, of the validity of 
such an institution in the acts of the legislative, exec- 
utive, and judicial branches of the Government, accom- 
panied by indications, in different modes, of a: concur- 
rence of the general will of the nation.” Another bill 
was immediately introduced, and would, in all proba- 
bility, have become a law, had not the news of peace, 
by doing away the fee of the emergeney, induced 
Congress to suspen farther proceedings on the subject 
until the ensuing session. At the commencement of 
that session, Mr. Madison invited the attention of Con- 
gress to the subject; and Mr. Dallas again urged the 
necessity of establishing a bank, to restore the currency, 
and facilitate the collection and disbursement of the 
public revenue; and so deep and solemn was the con- 
viction upon the minds of the public functionaries, that 
such an institution was the only practicable means of 
restoring the circulating medium to a state of sound- 
ness, that, notwithstanding the decided opposition of all 
the State banks and their debtors, and, indeed, the 
whole debtor class of the community, the act incor- 
porating the present Bank of the United States was 
passed by considerable majorities in both branches of 
Congress, and approved by Mr. Madison. eas 

This brief history of the former and present bank orci- 
bly suggests a few practical reflections, Tt is to he re- 
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marked, in the: first place, that, since the adoption of the 
constitution, a bank bas existed, under the authority of 
the Federal Government, for thirty-three out of forty 
years; during which time public and private credit has 
been maintained at'an elevation fully equal to what has 
existed in any nation in the world: whereas, in the two 
short intervals, during which no national bank existed, 
public and private credit was greatly impaired, and, in 
the latter ‘instance, the fiscal operations of ‘the Govern- 
ment ‘were'almost entirely arrested. -In the second place, 
itis worthy.of special notice, that, in both the instances 
iw which Congress has created a bank, it has been done 
under circumstances calculated to give the highest autho- 
šitý to the decision. The first instance, as has been al- 
#eady remarked, was in the primitive days of the republic, | the constitutionality of a national bank was, that Congress 
‘when the patriots of the revolution, and the sages of the | had not the power to create corporations, That Con- 
federal convention, were ‘the leading members both of | gress has a distinct and substantive power to create cor- 
the executive and legislative councils; and when General porations, without reference to the objects entrusted ‘to 
Washington, who, at the head of her: armies, had con- | its jurisdiction, is a proposition which never has been 
ducted his country to'independence, and, as the head of| maintained, within the knowledge of the committee ; but 
the convention, had presided over those deliberations which | that any one of the powers expressly conferred upon Con- 
resulted in the establishment of the present constitution, gress is subject to the limitation that itshould not be car- 
was the acknowledged President of a people, undistracted | ried into effect by the agency of.a corporation, is a propo- 
by party divisions. ‘The second instance was under circum- | sition which cannot be maintained, in the opinion of the 
atances of a very different, but equally decisive character. | committee. 
We find the very party which had so recently defeated} If Congress, under the authority to pass all laws neces- 
the proposition to renew the charter of the old bank, se- sary and proper for carrying into. effect the powers vested 
verely schooled both by adversity and experience, mag-| in all or any of the departments of the Government, may 
nanimously sacrificing the pride of consistency, and the | rightfully pass a law inflicting the punishment of death 
prejudices of party, at the shrine of patriotism. It may | without any other authority, it is difficult to conceive why 
e said, without disparagement, that an assembly of higher | it may not pass a law, under the same authority, for the 
talent and purer patriotism has never existed since the | more humble urpose of creating a corporation, The. 
days of the. revolution, than the Congress by which the | power of creating a corporation is one of the lowest attri- 
present bank was incorporated. If ever a political party | butes, or, more properly speaking, incidents of sovereign 
existed, of which it might be truly said “ that all the ends power. The chartering of a bank, for example, does not 
they aimed at were their country’s,” it was the republican | authorize the corporation to do any thing whick the indi- 
party of that day. They had just conducted the country | viduals composing it might not do without the charter. It 
through the perils of a war waged in defence of her rights | is the right of every individual of the Union to give credit 
and honor, and, elevating their views far above the narrow | to whom he chooses, and to obtain credit where he can 
and miserable ends.of party strife, sought only to advance | get it. It is not the policy of any commercial. country to 
the permanent happiness of the people. It was to this | restrict the free circulation of credit, whether in the form 
great end that they established the present bank. of promissory notes, bills of exchange, or bank notes. 
Jn this review, it will be no less instructive than curious | The charter of the bank of the United States, therefore, 
to ‘notice some of the changes made in the opinions of| merely enables the corporation to do, in an artificial ea- 
prominent men, yielding to the authority of experience. | pacity, and with more convenience, what it would-be law- 
Mr, Madison, who was the leading opponent of the bank | ful for the individual corporators to do without incorpora- 
created in 1791, recommended and sanctioned the baok | tion. Mr. Girard established a bank in Philadelphia, 
created in 1816; and-Mr. Clay, who strenuously opposed | without a charter, which was in very high credit within 
the -renewal of the charter in 1811, as strenuously op- | the sphere of its circulation ; and it cannot be doubted that 
posed the proposition to grant the charter in 1816. he might have formed a backing copartnership with the 
That maybe said of the bank éharter, which can be principal capitalists in the other commercial cities of the 
said of few contested questions of constitutional power. | Union, of which the bills would have had a general credit 
Both the-great political parties that ‘have so long divided | in every part of the country, particularly-if the Federal 
the country, have solemnly pronounced it to be constitu: | Government had provided that these ‘bills‘should be re- 
tional; and there are but very few of the prominent men | ceived in discharge of its dues. ‘The only material parti- 
of either party, who do-not'stand committed in its favor. | cular in which the charter of the Bank of the United 
When, to this ‘imposing array of authorities, the commit- | States confers a privilege upon the corporation, apparently 
tee add: the solemn and unanimous decision of the Su-| inconsistent with the State laws, is, the exemption of the 
premeCourt, in a case which fully and distinctly submitted | individual property of the corporators from responsibility 
the constitutional question to their cognizance, may they | for the debts of the corporation, But if the community 
not ask, in the language of ‘Mr. Dallas, “can it be deem-| deal with the bank, knowing that the capital subscribed is 
ed a vidlation of the right of private opinion to consider | alone liable for its debts, no one can complain either of 
the constitutionality of a national bank as a question for- | imposition or injury ; and, in point of fact,no one ever has 
ever settled and af rest:?” i complained on that score, or ever will. The real complaint. 
-And here the committee beg to be distinctly understood | against the bank is not that it has not a sufficient base for 
as utterly disclaiming the idea of ascribing to the decision | its credit, but that its credit is too extensive. The objec- 
of any or of all the departments of the Government, upon tion lies, therefore, not against the artificial character.com- 
a great constitutional question, the binding authority which munieated tothe stockholders by the charter, but against 
belongs to, judicial precedents, in. cases.of mere private | the pecuniary operations of the bank itself, Now, these 
right, depending upon the-construction of the ordinary acts | operations consist in the use of its own capital-a faculty 
of the Legislature. No length of prescription, or concur: | not surely derived from the Government, but. inthe ex- 
rence of authority, can consecrate the usurpation of pow: | ereise.of which the Government imposes many: useful re- 
ers subversive of public liberty, and destructive of public} atrictions for the benedit.of itself. and. of the community. 


happiness, But, where the power. exercised is. clearly 
conducive to the. public welfare, and its constitutionality 
is merely doubtful, it would seem to be one of the most 
obvious dictates of practical wisdom to regard the decision 
of those who had the best means of ascertaining the inten- 
tion of the constitution, and who were actuated. by the 
most. undoubted purity and disinterestedness of motive, 
as of sufficient authority at least to. overrule theoretical 
objections, and silence individual scruples, ' 

The committee will now submit a few remarks, with 
the design of showing that, viewing the constitutionality 
of the bank as an original question, the arguments: in its 
favor are at least as strong as those against it, ` 

The earliest and the principal objection urged against 
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than the “coined” currency of the Union, may not the 
power of regulating any substituted currency, and espe- 
cially one which is the professed representative of coin, 
be fairly claimed as-an incidental power—as an essential 
means of carrying into effect the plain intention of the 
constitution, in clothing Congress with the principal power? 
This power was granted in the same clause with that to 
regulate weights and measures, and for similar reasons. 
The one was designed to ensure a uniform measure of 
value, as the other was designed tọ ensure a uniform mea- 
sure of quantity. The former is decidedly the more im- 
portant, and, belongs essentially to the General Govern- 
ment, according to every just ‘conception of our system. 
A currency of uniform value is essential to what every one 
will admit to be of cardinal importance—the.equal action 
of our revenue system upon the different, parta.of the 
Union. The state of things which existed when the bank 
was incorporated, furnished a most pregnant commentary 
ou this clause of the constitution, The currency of the, 
country consisted of the paper of local banks, variously 
depreciated. At one of-the principal seaports the local 
currency was twenty per cent. below par. Now, it was 
in vain for Congress to regulate the value of coin, when. 
the actual currency, professing to. be its equivalent, bore 
no fixed relation to it, This great and essential power of 
fixing the standard of value was, in point of fact, taken. 
from Congress, and exercised by some hundreds of. irre- 
sponsible banking corporations, with the strongest human 
motives to abuse it, because their enormous profits result- 
ed from the abuse. The power of laying and collecting 
imposts and excises is expressly subject to the condition 
that they “shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 
and it is also provided that “no preference shalt be given, 
by any regulation of commerce, or revenue, to the ports 
of one State over those of another.” Now, when it is 
known that the circulating medium of Baltimore. was 
twenty per cent. below the value of the circulating medi- 
um of Boston, is it not apparent that an impost duty, 
though nominally uniform, would, in effect, make a dis- 
crimination in favor of Baltimore, proportioned to the de- 
preciation of the local currency? Congress, therefore, 
not only had the power, but, as it seems to the committee, 
were under the most solemn constitutional obligations to 
restore the disordered currency ; and the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States was not only an appropriate means for the ac- 
complishment of that end, but, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the only safe and effectual means that could have 
been used. This view of the subject is in full accordance 
with the opinion of Mr. Madison, as expressed in his mes- 
sage of December, 1816. “ But,” says he, “for the 
interest of the community at large, as well as for the pur- 
poses of the treasury, it is essential that the nation should 
possess. a currency of equal value, credit, and use, wher- 
ever it may circulate. The constitution has entrusted 
Congress, exclusively, with the power of creating. and re- 
gulating a currency of that description ; and the measures 
which were taken during the last session, in execution of 
the power, give every promise of success. The Bank of 
the United States, under auspices the most favorable, can- 
not fail to be an important auxiliary.” . 

Such are the authorities, and such the arguments which 
have brought the committee to the conclusion that the 
power to incorporate a bank is incidental to the powers 
of collecting and disbursing the public revenue; of bor- 
rowing money on the credit of the United States ; of pay- 
ing the publi debt ; and, above all, of fixing and regulat- 
ing the standard of value, and thereby ensuring, at least 
so far as the medium of payment is ebncerned, the uni- 
formity and equality of taxation. See 

IL, The next question proposed for consideration is, the 
expediency of establishing an. incorporated bank, with a 
view to promote the great ends already indicated.. In 
discussing the constitutionality of such a measure, some of 


The committee have presented this brief analysis of a 
bank corporation, with the view of showing that there is 
nothing in the nature of the thing which renders it unfit 
to be an instrument in the hatds ofa Government admit- 
ted to be sovereign in its appropriate sphere for carrying 
into effect powers expressly delegated. 

Jt now remains for the committee to show that the Bank 
of the United States is a “necessary and. proper,” or, in 
other words, a natural and appropriate means of execut- 
ing the powers vested in the Féderal Government, . In 
the discussion of 1791, and also in that before the Su- 
preme Court, the powers of raising, collecting, and dis- 
bursing the public revenue, of borrowing money on the 
credit of the United States, and paying the public debt, 
were those which were supposed most clearly to. carry 
with them the incidental right of incorporating a bank to 
facilitate these operations. There can be no doubt that 
these fiscal operations are greatly facilitated by a bank ; 
and it is confidently believed that no person has presided 
twelve months over the treasury, from its first organiza- 
tion to the present time, without coming to the conclu- 
sion that such an institution is exceedingly useful to the 
public finances in time of peace, but indispensable in time 
of war, But as this view of the question has been fully 
unfolded in former discussions, familiar to the House, the 
committee will proceed to examine the relation which the 
Bank of the United States bears to another of the powers 
of the Federal Government, but slightly adverted to ‘in 
former discussions of the subject. 

The power to “coin money and fix the value thereof,” 
is expressly and exclusively vested in Congress. This 
grant was evidently intended to invest Congress with the 
power of regulating the. circulating medium. “Coin” 
was regarded, at the period of framing the constitution, 
as synonymous with “currency,” as it was then generally 
believed that bank notes could only be maintained in cir- 
culation by being the true representative of the precious 
metals, The word “coin,” therefore, must be regarded 
as a particular term, standing as the representative of a 
general idea. No principle of sound construction will 
justify a rigid adherence to the letter, in oposition to the 
plain intention of the clause. If, for example, the gold 
bars of Ricardo should be substituted for our present coins, 
by the general consent of the commercial world, could it 
be maintained that Congress would not have the power to 
make such money, and fix its value, because it is not 
“eoined ?” This would be sacrificing sense to sound, and 
substance to mere form. This clause of the constitution 
is analogous to that which gives Congress the power “to 
establish post roads.” Giving to the word “establish” its 
restricted interpretation, as being equivalent to “ fix,” 
or “ prescribe,” can it be doubted that Congress has the 
power to establish a canal, or a river, as a post route, as 
well as a road? Roads were the ordinary channels of con- 
veyance, and the term was, therefore, used as synony- 
mous with “routes,” whatever might be the channel of 
transportation; and, in like manner, “coin” being the 
ordinary and most known form of a circulating medium, 
that term was used as synonymous with currency. 

An argument in favor of the view just taken may be 
fairly deduced from the fact that the States are expressly 
prohibited from “coining money. or emitting bills of cre- 
dit,” and from “making any thing but gold and silver a 
lawful tender in payment of debts.” This strongly con- 
firms the idea that the subject of regulating the circulating 
medium, whether consisting of coin or paper, was, at the 
same time that it was taken from the control of the States, 
vested in the only depository in which it could be placed 
consistently with the obvious design of having a common 
measure of value throughout the Union, 

But even if it should be conceded that the grant of power 
to “coin money and fix the value thereof” does not, in 

te terms, give Congress the power of regulating any other, 
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every part of the Union. In this view of the subject, the 
committee are fully sustained by the opinion of Mr. 
Dallas, then Secretary of the Treasury, and by the con- 
curring and almost unanimous opinion of all parties in 
Congress: for, whatever diversity of opinion prevailed 
as to the proper basis and organization of a bank, almost 
every one agreed that a national bank, of some sort, was 
indispensably necessary to rescue the country from the 
greatest of financial calamities. 

The committee will now present a brief exposition of 
the state of the currency at the close of the war, of the 
injury which resulted from it, as’ well to the Govern- 
ment as to the community, and their reasons for be- 
lieving that it could not have been restored to a sound 
condition, and cannot now be preserved in that condi- 
tion, without the agency of such an institution as the 
Bank of the United States. ` 

The price current appended to this report will exhibit 
a scale of depreciation in the local currency, ranging 
through various degrees to twenty, and even to twenty- 
five per cent. Among the principal Eastern cities, 
Washington and Baltimore were the points at which 
the depreciation was greatest. The paper of the banks 
in these places was from twenty to twenty-two per 
cent. below par. At Philadelphia, the depreciation 
was considerably less, though even there it was from 


the considerations which render it expedient have been 
slightly unfolded. But these require a more full and 
complete development, while others remain to be pre- 
sented ye a 
Tt must be assumed as the basis of all sound reason- 
ing on this subject, that the existence of a paper cur- 


rency, issued by banks deriving their charters trom the 
State Governments, cannot be prohibited by Congress. 
Indeed, bank credit and bank paper are so extensively 
interwoven, with the commercial operations of society, 
that even if Congress had the constitutional power, it 
would “be utterly impossible to produce so entire a 
change'in the monetary system of the country as to 
abolish the agency of banks of discount, without in- 
volving the community in all the distressing embarrass- 
ments usually attendant on great political revolutions, 
subverting the titles to privateproperty. The sudden 
withdrawal of some hundred millions of bank credit 
would be equivalent in its effects to the arbitrary and 
despotic transfer of the property of one portion of the 
community to another, to the extent, probably, of half 
that amount. Whatever, therefore, may be the advan- 
tages of a purely metallic currency, and whatever the 
objections to a circulating medium partly composed of 
bank paper, the committee consider that they are pre- 
cluded. by the existing state of things from instituting a 
comparison between them, with a view to any practical 
result, ` : 

If they were not thus precluded, and it were submit- 
ted to thom as an original question, whether the ac- 
knowledged and manifold facilities of bank credit and 
bank paper are not more than: counterbalanced by. the 
distressing vicissitudes in trade incident. to. their use, 
they are by no means prepared to say that they would 
not-give'a decided preference to the more costly and 
cumbersome medium. 

But the question really presented for their determina- 
tion is not between a metallic and a paper currency, 
but between a paper currency of uniform value, and 
subject to the control of the only power competent 
to its regulation, and a paper currency of varying and 
fluctuating value, and subject to no common or ade- 
quate control whatever. On this question it would 
seem that there could scarcely exist a difference of 
opinion ; and that this is substantially the question in- 
volved. in considering the expediency of a national 
bank, will satisfactorily appear by a comparison of the 
state. of the currency previous to the establishment of 
the. present bank, and its condition for the last ten 

ears. | 
7 Soon after the expiration of the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States, an immense number of lo- 
cal banks sprang up under the pecuniary exigencies 

roduced by the withdrawal of so large an amount of 
Balk credit, as necessarily resulted from the winding 
up-of its concerns; an amount falling very little short 
of fifteen millions of dollars. These banks being en- 
tirely.frée from the salutary control which the Bank of 
the United States had recently exercised over the local 
institutions, commenced that system of. imprudent 
trading and excessive issues, which speedily involved 
the country in all the embarrassments of a disordered 
currency.’ “The extraordinary stimulus of a heavy war 
expenditure, derived principally from loans, and a cor- 
responding multiplication of local banks, chartered by 
the double score in some of the States, hastened the 
catastrophe which ‘must have occurred, at no distant 
period, without these extraordinary causes. The last 
year of the war presented the singular and melancholy | 
spectacle of a nation abounding in resources, a people 
abounding in self-devoting patriotism, and: a Govern-. 
mént reduced to the-vety brink. of avowed bankruptcy, 
solely: for the want of a: national institution, which, at 
the same-time that it would have facilitated the Govern-. 
ment-loans.and- other. treasury operations, would have 
furnished a circulating medium of general credit in 


Charleston it was from seven to ten per cent: - But im 


lished, the depreciation was even greater than at Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. In the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, and particularly at Pittsburg, it was twenty- 
five per cent. These statements, however, of the rela- 
tive depreciation of bank paper at various places, as 
compared with specie, give a very inadequate idea of 
the enormous evils inflicted. upon'the community by 
the excessive issues of bank paper. No proposition is 
better established than that the value of money, whether 


proportion to the increase of its quantity, in.any given 
state of the demand for it. If, for example, the banks, 
in 1816, doubled the quantity of the circulating medium 
by their excessive issues, they produced a general de- 
gradation of the entire mass of the currency, including 
gold and silver, proportioned to the redundancy of the 
issues, and wholly independent of the relative depre- 
ciation of bank paper at different places, as compared 
with specie. The nominal money price of every arti- 
cle was of course one hundred per cent. higher than it 
would have been, but for the duplication of the quantity 
of the circulating medium. Money is nothing more nor 
less than the measure by which the relative value of all 
articles of merchandise is ascertained. If, when the circu- 
lating medium is fifty millions, an article should cost one 
dollar, it would: certainly cost two, if, without any in- 
crease of the uses of a circulating medium, its quantity 
should be increased to one hundred millions. This rise 


of money, as compared with them, would not be owing 
to the want of credit in the bank bills of which the cur- 
rency happened to becomposed. It would exist though 
these bills were of undoubted credit, and convertible 
into specie at the pleasure of the holder, and would re- 
sult simply from th 


the- relative. depreciation of bank paper at different 


ed‘with this gencral depreciation of the entire’ mass :of 
the circulating medium, including specie. Though 
closely allied, both in their causes and effects, they: de- 
serve to be separately. considered. 9 oon ers 
The evils resulting from the relative depreciation: of 
bank paper at different places, are more easily traced to 
their causes, more palpable in. their nature, -and-conse- 
quently more generally understood by-the community. 
Though much less ruinous than the evils resulting from 


seventeen to eighteen per cent. In New York and- 


the interior of the country, where banks were estab-. 


it consists of specie or paper, is depreciated in exact. 


in the price of commodities, ot depreciation in the value: 


e redundancy of their quantity. It, ` 
is important to a just understanding of the subject, that. 


places, as:compared with specie, should not be confound-: 
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the.general depreciation of the whole currency, they. are 
yet of sufficient magnitude to demand a full exposition. 

A very serious evil, already hinted at, which grew ont 
of the relative depreciation of bank paper at the different 
poiats of importation, was its inevitable tendency to draw 
all. the importation of foreign merchandise to the cities 
where the depreciation was greatest, and divert them from 
those: where the currency was- comparatively sound. If 
the Bank of the United States had not been established, 
ànd- the Government had- been left- without any alterna- 
tive but to receive the depreciated local currency, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine the extent to which the evasion of the 
revenue laws would have. been carried. Every State 
would have had an interest to encourage the excessive is- 
sues of its banks, and increase the degradation of its cur- 
rency, with a view to attract foreign commerce. Even in 
the condition which the currency had reached in 1816, Bos- 
ton, and New York, and Charleston would have found it 
advantageous to derive their supplies of foreign merchan- 
dise through Baltimore; and commerce would undoubted- 
ly have taken that direction, had not the currency been 
corrected. To avoid this injurious diversion of foreign im- 
ports, Massachusetts, and New York, and South Carolina 
would have been driven, by all the motives of self defence 
and self-interest, to degrade thei respective currencies at 
least to a par with the currency of Baltimore; aud thusa 
rivalry in the career of depreciation would have sprung 
up, to which no limit can be assigned. As the tendency 
of this state of things would have been to cause the largest 
portion of the revenue to be collected at a few places, 
and in the most depreciated of. the local currency, it 
would have followed that a very small part of that rev- 
enue would have been disbursed at the points where it 
was collected. The Government would consequently 
-have been compelled to sustain a heavy Joss upon the 
transfer of its funds to the points of expenditure. ‘The 
annual loss which would have resulted from these causes 
alone cannot be estimated at a less sum than two millions 
of dollars, 

But the principal loss which resulted from the. relative 
depreciation of bank paper at different places, and its 
want of general credit, was that sustained by the commu- 
nity in the great operations of commercial exchange. The 
extent of these operations, annually, may be safely esti- 
mated at sixty millions of dollars. Upon this sum the 
loss sustained by the merchants, and planters, and farmers, 
and manufacturers, was not probably less than an ave- 
rage of ten per cent., being the excess of the rate of ex- 
change beyond iis natural rate in a sound state of the cur- 
rency, and beyond the rate to which it has been actually 
reduced by the operations of the Bank of the United States. 
It will be thus perceived that an annual tax of six millions 
of dollars was levied from the industrious and productive 
classes by the large moneyed capitalists in our commer- 
cial cities who were engaged in the business of broker- 

- age, A variously depreciated currency, and a fluctuating 
state of the exchanges, open a wide and abundant harvest 
to the money brokers ; and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that they should be opposed to an institution which, at 
the same time that it has relieved the community from the 
enormous tax just stated, has deprived them of the enor- 
mous profits which they derived from speculating in the 
business of exchange. In addition to the losses sustained 
by the community in the great operations of exchange, 
extensive losses were suffered throughout the interior of 
the country, in all the smaller operations of trade, as well 
as by the failure of the numerous paper banks, puffed in- 
to a factitious credit by fraudulent artifices, and having no 
substantial basis of capital to ensure the redemption of 
their bills. i ; : í 

But no adequate conception can be formed of the evils 
of a depreciated currency, without looking beyond the rel- 
ative depreciation, at different places, to the general de- 


preciation of the entire mass, -It appears from the réport 


-| of Mr. Crawford, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1820, 


that, during the general suspension of specie payments 
by the local banks in the years 1815 and 1816, the circu: 
lating medium of the United States had reached the ag- 
gregate amount of one hundred and ten millions of dol- 
lars, and that in the year 1819 it had been reduced to 
forty-five millions of dollars; being a reduction of fifty-nine 
per cent. in the short period of four years. The commit- 
tee are inclined to the opinion that the severe and dis- 
tressing operation of restoring’a Vicious currency to a 
sound state, by the calling in of bank paper, and the cur- 
tailment of bank discounts, had carried the reduction of 
the currency in 1819 to a point somewhat lower than was 
consistent with the just requirements of the community 
for a circulating medium, and that the bank discounts have 
been gradually enlarged since that time, so as to satisfy 
those requirements. It will be assumed, therefore, that 
the circulating medium of the United States has been fif- 
ty-five millions of dollars for the last ten years, taking 
the average. 

Even upon this assumption 'it will follow that the na- 
tional currency has been one hundred per cent. more val- 
uable for the last ten years than it was in1816. In other 
words, two dollars would purchase no more of, any com- 
modity in 1816 than one dollar has been capable of. pur- 
chasing at any time since 1819. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the depreciation of the paper of particular banks, at 
any particular time, as compared with specie, furnishes no 
criterion by which to ascertain the general depreciation of 
the whole currency, including specie, as compared with 
the value of that currency at a different period. -A specie 
dollar in 1816 would purchase no more than half as much 
as a paper dollar will purchase at present. : 

Having endeavored to explain thus briefly the general 
depreciation resulting from a redundant currency, the com- 
mittee will now proceed to point out some of the injurious 
consequences which have resulted from those great changes 
in the standard of value, which have been unavoidably pro- 
duced by the correction of the redundancy. 

An individual who borrowed a sum of money in 1816, 
and paid it in 1820, evidently returned to the lender double 
the value received from him; and one who paid a debt in 
1820 which he had contracted in 1816, as evidently paid 
double the value he had stipulated to pay, though nomi- 
nally the same amount in money. It is in this way that 
fluctuations in the quantity and value of the currency in- 
terfere, in the most unjust and injurious manner, between 
debtor and ereditor. i ; 

And when banks have the power of snspending specie 
payments, and of arbitrarily contracting and expanding 
their issues, without any general control, they exercise a 
more dangerous and despotic power over the property of 
the community than was ever exercised by the most ab- 
solute Government. In such a state of things, every man 
in the community holds his property at the mercy of mo- 
ney-making corporations, which have a decided interest to 
abuse their power. 

By a course of liberal discounts and excessive issues 
for a few years, followed by a sudden calling in of their 
debts and contraction of their issues, they would have the 
power of transferring the property of their debtors. to 
themselves almost without limit. Debts contracted when 
their discounts were liberal, and the currency. of course 
depreciated, would be collected when their discounts were 
almost suspended, and the currency of course unnatu- 
rally appreciated; and in this way the property of the 
community might pass under the hammer, from its right- 
ful owners to the banks, for Jess than one-half its intrinsic 
value, . If the committee have not greatly mistaken the 
matter, there is more of history than of speculation in 
what they have here presented to the consideration of the 
House, à teehee ay, pe i 
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-It is impossible to form any thing like an accurate esti- 
mate of the injuries and Jossés ‘sustained by the com- 
munity, in various ways, bythe disorders and fluctua- 
tions of the currency, in the period which intervened 
between the expiration of the old bank charter, and the 
establishment of the present bank. Butsome tolerable 
notion may be.formed of the losses sustained by the 
Government. in its fiscal operations during the war. 

. The committee have given this part of the subject an 
attentive and. careful examination; and they cannot es- 
timate ,the pecuniary losses ‘of the Government, sus- 
tained.exelusively for the want of a sound currency, 
and an efficient system of finance, at a sum less than 
forty-six millions of dollars. If they shall make this 
apparent, the House will have something like a standard 
for estimating the individual losses of the community. 

`The Government borrowed, during the short period 
of the war, eighty millions of dollars, at an average 
discount of fifteen per cent., giving certificates of 
stock, amounting to eighty millions of dollars, in ex- 
change for sixty-eight millions óf dollars in such bank 
paper as could be obtained. In this statement, treas- 
ury notes are considered as stock at twenty per cent. 
discount. Upon the very face of the transaction, there- 
fore, there was a loss of twelve millions of dollars, 
which would, in all probability, have been saved, if the 
treasury had been aided by such an institution as the 
Bank of the United States. But the sum of sixty-eight 
millions of dollars, received by the Government, was in 
a depreciated currency, not more than half as valuable 
as that in which the stock given in exchange for it has 
been and will be redeemed. Here, then, is another 
loss’ of thirty-four millions, resulting, incontestably and 
exelusivély, from the depreciation of the currency, and 
making, with the sum lost by the discount, forty-six 
millions of dollars. While, then, the Government sus- 
tained this great pecuniary loss in less than three years 
of war, amounting annually to more than the current 
expenses of the Government intime of peace, it is worth 
while to inquire who are the persons who profited, to 
this enormous amount, by the derangement of the cur- 
rency. It will be found that the whole benefit of this 
speculation upon the necessities of the Government 
was realized by stockjobbers and money brokers, the 
very same class of persons who profited so largely by 
the business of commercial exchanges, in consequence 
of the disorders of the currency, and. who have the same 
interest in the recurrence of those disorders as lawyers 
have-in litigation, or physicians in the diseases of the 
human frame. Having presented these general views 
of the evils which existed previous to the establishment 
of the Bank of the United States, it remains for the 
committee to inquire how far this institution has effect- 
ed a remedy of those evils. . f 

‘The first. great question which arises under this 
branch of the inquiry. is, whether or no the bank has 
corrected the disorders of the circulating medium, by 
providing 4 paper currency, convertible into specie at 
the pleasure of the holder, and of equal value with spe- 
cie at all points of the Union. 

The Chief Magistrate, in that part of his first mes- 
sage which télates to the Bank of the United States, 
expresses the opinion that ‘it has failed in the great 
end of establishing a uniform and sound currency.” 
After giving to this opinion all the consideration. to 
which it is so justly entitled, from the eminent station 
and high character of the citizen by whom it is enter- 
taivied; the committeé are constrained to express their 


a 


respectful but decided dissent from it: It is true that: 
the bank does not, in all cases, redeem the bills issued 


by aay one of its branches, indisctiminately, at all the 
other” branches; and it is in reference to‘ this fact, as 
thie edmmittee presume, that the President expiesses 
thé-opinion-that the institution ‘has failed. te éstablish 
‘(a uniform and sound currency.” : 

It is confidently believed that no one of the persons 


who were principally instrumental in establishing the 
bank, ever entértained an idea that. it would attempt to 
redeem its bills at any of its offices, other than those 
by which they should be respectively issued. The chat- 
ter certainly contains no such requirement, and it 
would have been highly inexpedient if it: had, to say 
nothing of its obvious injustice. The inevitable effect 
of such a requirement would have been to compel thé 
bank to perform the whole of the commercial exchanges 
of the country without any compensation. It would: 
not be more unjust to require a railroad company to 
transport all the productions of the country without: 
compensation. No institution could stand such an. op- 
eration; and it was the injudicious attempt of the first 
direction of the bank to do it, that principally con- 
tributed to the embarrassments of 1819, A committee. 
was. appointed by the House of Representatives, in 
that year, to investigate the management of the bank, 
and, in the report of that committee, as well as in 
the discussions to which it gave rise in the House, this 
attempt of the direction to redeem the bills of the in- 
stitution, indiscriminately, at all its branches, was indi- 
cated as one of the causes of the existing embarrass: 
ment. No one who participated in the debate pretend- 
ed to allege that the bank was bound to redeem its bills 
indiscriminately, or that it was expedient that it should 
do so. The most that any one did, was to apologize 
for the unwise attempt. 

But it yet remains for the committee to show that this 
indiscriminate redeemability of the bills of all the 
branches of the bank is not necessary “ to the estab- 
lishment of a uniform and sound currency.” 

Human wisdom has never effected, in any other coun- 
try, a nearer approach to uniformity in the currency,, 
thati that which is made by the use of tho precious 
metals.. If, therefore, it can be shown that the bills óf 
the United States’ Bank are of equal value with silver’ 
at all points of the Union, it would seem that the pro- 
position is clearly made out, that the bank has: decom- 
plished “the great ond of establishing a uniform and 
sound currency.” It is not denied that the bills of the 
mother bank, and of all its branches, are invariably and 
promptly redeemed in specie, whenever presented at 
the offices by which they have been respectively issued, 
and at which, upon their face, they purport to be pay- 
able. - Nor is it denied that the bills of the bank, and of 
all the branches, are equal to specie in their respective 
spheres of circulation. Bills, for example, issued by 
the mother bank, are admitted to be equal to silver in 
Pennsylvania, and all those parts of the adjacent States 
of which Philadelphia is the market. Butit is contend- 
ed that these bills, not being redeemable at Charleston 
and New Orleans, are not.of equal value with silver to 
the merchant who wishes to purchase cotton with them 
in those cities. Now, if the Philadelphia merchant had 
silver, instead of bank bills, he certainly could not. ef- 
fect his purchases with it in Charleston or New Or- 
leans, without having the silver conveyed to those 
plaves; and it is equally certain that he could not have. 
it conveyed there, without paying for its transportation: 
and insurance. These expenses constitute the natural 
raté of exchange between those cities, and indicate the 
exact sum which the merchant would give as a pre- 
mitm for a bill of exchange, to avoid the trouble and 
delay of transporting his specie. It is obvious, there-: 
fore, that, even for these distant operations of commerce, 
silver would be no more valuable than the bills of the. 
bank: for these would purchase a bill of exchange on, 
either of thé cities mentioned, precisely as well as sil- 
ver. If the operation should be reversed, and thè 
planter of Louisiana or South Carolina should desire to, 
place his funds in Philadelphia, with a view to pur- 
chase merchandise, he would find the bills of the branch 
bank, in either of those States, entirely equivalent 
to-silvér it effecting his: object: Even, théréfore, if 
the bank had not reduced the rate of the exchanges, it 
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might be safely asserted. that its bills would be of equal 
value with silver at every point in the Union, and for 
every. purpose, whether local or general, i 

. But it is impossible to exhibit any thing like a just 
view of the beneficial operations of the bank, without ad- 
yerting to the great reduction it has effected, and the 
steadiness it has superinduced, in the rate of the commer- 
cial exchanges of the country. Though this branch of 
the business of the bank has been the subject of more 
complaint, perhaps, than any other, the committee have 
no hesitation in saying it has been productive of the most 
signal benefits to the community, and deserves the highest 
commendation. It has been already stated that it has 
saved the community from the immense losses resulting 
from a high and fluctuating state of the exchanges. It 
now remains to show its effect'in equalizing the currency. 
In this‘ respect it has been productive of results more 
salutary than were anticipated by the most sanguine ad- 
vocates of the policy of establishing the bank. It has 
actually furnished a circulating medium more uniform than 
specie, -This preposition is susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. If the whole circulating medium were 
specie, a planter of Louisiana, who should desire to pur- 
chase merchandise in Philadelphia, would be obliged to 
pay one per cent. either for a bill of exchange on this 
latter place, or for the transportation and insurance of his 
specie, His specie at New Orleans, where he had no 
present use for it, would be worth one per cent. less to 
him than it would be in Philadelphia, where he had a de- 
mand for it, But, by the aid of the Bank of the United 
States, one-half of the expense of transporting specie is 
now saved to him. The bank, for one-half of one per cent., 
will give him a draught upon the mother bank at Phila- 
delphia, with which he can draw cither the bills of that 
bank, or specie, at his pleasure. In like manner, the 
bank and its branches will give draughts from any point of 
the Union to any other where offices exist, at a per cent- 
age greatly less than it would cost to transport specie, and 
in many instances at par. If the merchant or planter, 
however, does not choose to purchase a daught from the 
bank, but prefers transmitting the bills of the office where 
he resides to any distant point, for. commercial purposes, 
although these bills are not strictly redeemable at the 
point to which they are transmitted, yet, as they are re- 
eeivable in payment of all dues to the Government, per- 
sons will be generally found willing to take them at par ; 
and, if they should not, the bank will receive them fre- 
quently at par, and always at a discount much less than 
would pay the expense of transporting specie. The fact 
that the bills of the bank and its branches are indiscrimi- 
nately receivable at the custom: houses and land offices in 
payment of duties, and for the public lands, has an effect 
in giving uniformity to the value of these bills, which 
merits a more full and distinct explanation. 

For all the purposes of the revenue, it gives to the na- 
tional currency that perfect uniformity, that ideal perfec- 
tion, to which a currency of gold and silver, in so exten- 
sive a country, could have no pretensions, A bill issued 
at Missouri is of equal value with specie at Boston, in 
payment of duties; and the same is true of all other places, 
however distant, where the bank issues bills, and the Go- 
vernment collects its revenue. When it is, moreover, 
considered that the bank performs, with the most scra- 
pulous punctuality, the stipulation to transfer the funds of 
the Government to any point where they may be wanted, 
free of expense, it must be apparent that the committee 
are correct, to the very letter, in stating that the bank 
has furnished, both to the Government and to the people, 
a currency of absolute uniform value in all places, for 
all the purposes of paying the public contributions, and 
disbursing the public revenue.. And when it is recollect- 
ed that the Government annually collects and disburses 
more than twenty-three millions of dollars, those who are 


at all familiar with the subject will at once perceive that 
bills which are..of absolutely uniform value for this vast 
operation, must be very nearly so for all the purposes of 
general commerce... N ; 

Upon the-whole then, it may be confidently. asserted 
that no country in the world has a circulating medium of 
greater uniformity than the United States; and that no 
country, of any thing like the:same geographical extent, 
has a currency at all comparable to that of the United 
States on the score of uniformity. The committee have 
seen the statement of an intelligent traveller who has vi- 
sited almost every part of Europe, exhibiting the great 
variations of the currency in different parts of the same 
empire or kingdom. In Russia, the bills of the Bank of 
St. Petersburgh have a very limited circulation. At Riga, 
and throughout Courland, Livonia, and all the’ southern 
parts of the empire, the currency is exclusively of silver 
coins. In Denmark, the notes of the Bank of Copenhagen 
are current only in Zealand, the other islands, and Jutland, 
but will not pass at all in Sleswic and Holstein, which con- 
stitute the best portion of the kingdom. Since the Con- 
gress of Vienna, Germany is divided into thirty-nine se- 
parate States, each having a distinct currency, though: 
represented in the Diet at Frankfort. Out of the territory 
in which these several currencies are issued, they are 
mere articles of merchandise; which circumstance has 
given rise in every tawn'to a numerous and distinct class 
of tradesmen called money-changers, How far these se- 
parate and unconnected currencies have a tendency to 
embarrass commerce, may be inferred from the fact that 
a traveller going from St. Petersburgh to Calais will lose, 
upon the unavoidable changes of money, an average of 
six per cent. In France, the bills of the bank are of such 
large denominations as to be adapted only to the greater 
operations of commerce, and are principally confined to 
the bankers and extensive traders in Paris. ` The, general 
currency is silver ; and, to avoid the trouble of carrying 
this to distant parts of the kingdom, gold pieces, or ‘bills 
of exchange, which are preferable, are purchased ata 
premium of from one and a half to four per.cent. After 
this brief review of the currencies of Europe, the com- 
mittee will barely state, as a conclusive vindication of our 
currency from the imputation of unsoundness, that there 
is no point in the Union at which a bill of the United 
States’ Bank, issued at the opposite extremity of the 
country, is at 4 discount of more than one-fourth of one 
per cent. 

In confirmation of the views here presented as to the 
comparative uniformity of the currency furnished by the 
bank, and also as to the obligation of the bank to redeem 
its bills, indiscriminately, at all the offices, the committee 
will present a few brief extracts from the speech of a 
statesman whose opinions have every title to authority on: 
these important subjects. Mr. Lowndes, in discussing the 
question how far the bank had performed the great duty 
for which it was created, used the following decided lan- 
guage in 1819, when the currency had not reached the 
point of uniformity it has now attained by half of one per 
cent. 

“The great object of the Government in chartering the 
bank was to provide a currency which should have ‘that 
degree of stability and uniformity in its value which ie re- 
quired by the interests both of our commerce and reve- 
nue. A currency, equally valuable at every place and 
every time, cannot be provided by human wisdom. _ The 
nearest approach to this object has been generally sup- 
posed to be afforded by the employment of gold and silver 
as the measure of value. The fourteenth Congress did 
not aim at ideal perfection ; they wished to combine with 
the conveniences of bank circulation a uniformity of value 
equal to that which was possessed by the precious metals ; 
and the means which they employed to secure this uni-. 
formity were simple and_ effectual, by enjoining, under a 
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heavy penalty,the payment: of all its notes in coin upon 
demand: . In: the. report,-indeed,:the notes of the Na- 
tional Bank are said to be now ‘on. the same footin 
with those of local banks.’: Of the footing on whic 
local bank notes stood, he would speak hereafter: but 
the price. current upon his table informed him that the 
greatest discount.on-branch notes of the United States 
. was three-fourths of one per cent. This was a value 
much more uniform than that which coin could be-ex- 
pected to have in so extensive a country. He had been 
lately booking.into a book on political economy which 
had been published here, with high, and, in respect to 
its. clearness and precision, with just commendations— 
the work of Mr. Tracy. He inferred from one of his 
chapters, that the difference of exchange between Mar- 
seilles and Paris was often from two to three per cent. 
If; with all the facilities afforded by the internal im- 
provements in which France is so rich, with a currency 
consisting almost exclusively of gold and silver, the va- 
riation in the value of money is three times. greater in 
her territory than on our continent, can it be said that, 

~in this respect, the bank has not fulfilled the objects of 
its institution? Before its establishment, the value of 
bank notes, even in the commercial States, had varied 
twenty per cent. from each other; and, as none of them 
bore a fixed proportion to the precious metals, or to any 
natural standard, it was impossible to assign any limit 
to their depreciation. You have required that the cur- 
rency furnished by the National Bank should be every 
where convertible into silver, and itis so. You have 
expected that it should be as uniform as coin, and it is 
more so. He would not detain the committee by read- 
ing a paper which he had prepared with that intention, 
containing the state of exchange since the establish- 
ment of the bank, with England, France, and Holland: 
for he found himself occupying much more of their 
time than he had expected. But he believed that any 
member who should turn his attention to the subject, 
would remark its steadiness during that period. He 
thought himself justified in drawing from this fact a 
conclusion highly favorable to the bank.” 

In reference to the great depreciation of the paper 
of the local banks previous to the establishment of that 
of the United States, he said: 

“Did the interests or duty.of the Government of the 
United States permit that this currency should be re- 
ceived by it? . Some dissatisfaction was expressed be- 
cause the branch notes of the United States’ Bank were 
at a discount of three-fourths of one per cent. Heread 
from.a price current the state of the market for bank 
notes, by which it appeared that notes which were in- 
sisted to be in very good credit, varied from a discount of 
two and a half to one of seven, fifteen, twenty-five, and 
eyen thirty per cent... Was our revenue to be received 
in these notes? How were they to beemployed? They 
might be expended.in the district in which they were 
issued. But was the expenditure of every district to 
be exactly limited to, its revenue? What. became of 
the Union if it were so? He spoke of the thing, and 
not thé name. Our Union might dissolve in imbecility, 
as-well as be destroyed by violence.. Did not Union 
imply that the resources of one State, its money as well 
as its men, might be employed for the , defence of 
another ? a 

~ “But if the Government were willing to bear the loss 
of à depreciated and-unequal currency, it must neglect 
tho plainest principle of the constitution in doing so— 
equality of taxation.” The committee. must ‘well re- 
member that; before the establishment of the National 
Bank, such was the unequal value of currency in the 
different States, that the merchants paid duties, varying 
fifteen per cent. from each other, on the same articles.’ ” 

“On'the’queéstion whether the bank was bound to re- 
doem; indiscriminately, the bills of its branches, he said : 

* © Wé:should- not argue that the bank was not bound 
to pay its notes, indiscriminately, at all its offices; he 


believed that nobody now contended that it’ was.” 

* * æ «Jt was no unfair account of the practical oper- 
ation of the system of which he was speaking, to say 
that it gave to. the branches where the exchange was 
unfavorable, the entire disposition of the specie of those 
branches where the exchange was favorable. Upwards 
of six millions of specie have been sent to the branch of 
New York, besides the amount which has been paid by. 
the subscribers of the bank there; but, in issuing notes- 
which the bank of New, York has been obliged to re-: 
deem, every branch throughout the country has drawn. 
upon. a fund wish whose condition at the time it could 

not be acquainted.” * *.* * “Such.a system might. 
be expected to produce inconvenient changes in the, 
distribution of bank capital, an extreme facility. of ob- 

taining loans at one time, and unexpected contractions 

of discount at another.’ *.* * * u Whenever the state 

of exchange is unfavorable; whenever the just princi- 

ples of banking require a reduction of discounts, then, 

under this system of indiscriminate payment of. its 

notes, the bank has nothing to fear froma draught of, 
specie, and is encouraged to lend to every applicant. 

Wherever the exchange is favorable, and, on the sound 

principles of banking, an enlarged accommodation 
might be given to the community, there the flow of 
notes from every State whose exchange is unfavorable, 

contracts or suspends all the operations of the bank. 

Thus, wherever discounts should be enlarged, the ten- 
dency of this system is to reduce them, and to enlarge 
them wherever they should be reduced.” . a 

Independently of the gross injustice of requiring the 
bank to perform all the exchanges of this extensive con- 
federacy without any compensation, these enlightened 
views show most conclusively its inexpediency and in- 
justice, as it regards the different sections of the Union. 
It would inevitably render those parts of the Union 
where the bank issues were prudent and moderate, 
tributary to those where the issues were injudicious and 
excessive. In this way, the very inequality in the em 
rency which the bank was designed to correct, would 
be perpetuated by the vain attempt to make it perform’ 
impossibilities. The power of annihilating space, of 
transporting money or any other article to the most 
distant points without the loss of time, or, the applica- 
tion of labor, belongs to no human institution. 

But the salutary agency of the Bank of the United 
States in furnishing a sound and uniform currency is 
not confined to that portion of the currency which 
consists of its own bills. One of the most important 
purposes which the bank was designed to accomplish, 
and which, it is confidently believed, no other human 
agency could have effected under our federative system 
of Government; -was the enforcement of specie. pay- 
ments on the part of numerons local banks deriving 
their charters from the several States, and whose paper, 
irredcemable in specie, and illimitable in its quantity, 
constituted the almost entire currency. of the. coun- 
try. Amidst a combination of the greatest. difficul- 
ties, the bank has almost completely succeeded in the 
performance of this : arduous, delicate, and painful 
duty. . With exceptions, too inconsiderable to merit 
notice, all the State banks in the Union have resumed 
specie payments. Their bills, in the respective spheres 
of their circulation, are of equal value with gold and 
silver; while, for all the operations of commerce be-, 
yond that sphere, the bills or checks of the Bank of. 
the United States are even more valuable than specie. 
And éven in the very few instances in which the pa-_ 
per of State banks is depreciated, those banks are wind- 
ing up their concerns; and it may be safely said that 
no citizen of the Union is under the necessity of 
taking depreciated paper, because a sound: eurrency,, 
cannot be obtained. North Carolina is believed to" ‘the’ 
only State where paper of the local banks is frredéem-" 
able“in‘specie, and consequently depreciated. Even 
there, the depreciation is only one or two per cent., 
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and, what is more important, the paper of the Bank of the 
United States can be obtained: by all those who desire it, 
and have an equivalent to give for it. 

The committee are aware that the opinion is entertained 
by some that the local banks would, at some time or other, 
either voluntarily or by the coereion of the State Legisla- 
tures, have resumed specie payments. In the very nature 
of things this would seem to be an impossibility. “It must 
be remembered that no banks ever made such large divi- 
dends as were realized by the local institutions during the 
suspension of specie payments, A rich and abundant har- 
vest of profit was opened to them, which the resumption 
of specie payments must inevitably blast. While permit- 
ted to give their own notes, bearing no interest, and not 
redeemable in specie, in exchange for better notes bearing 
interest, it is obvious that the more paper they issued, the 
higher would be their profits, The most powerful motive 
that can operate upon moneyed corporations, would have 
existed to prevent the State banks from putting an end to 
the very state of things from which their excessive profits 
proceeded. Their very nature must have been changed, 
therefore, before they could have been induced to co-ope- 
rate, voluntarily, in the restoration of the currency. Itis 
quite as improbable that the State Legislatures would 
have compelled the banks to do their duty. It has already 
been stated that the tendency of a depreciated currency 
to attract importations to the points of greatest deprecia- 
tion, and to lighten the relative burdens of federal taxa- 
tion, would naturally produce among the States a rivalry 
in the business of excessive bank issues, But there re- 
mains to be stated a cause of mére general operation, 
which would have prevented the interposition of the State 
Legislatures to correct those issues. 

The banks were, directly and indirectly, the creditors of 
the whole community ; and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments necessarily involved a general curtailment of dis- 
counts, and withdrawal of credit, which would produce a 
general and distressing pressure upon the entire class of 
debtors. These constituted the largest portion of the pop- 
ulation of all the States where specie payments were sus- 
pended, and bank issues excessive. Those, therefore, who 
controlled public opinion in the States where the depre- 
ciation of the local paper was greatest, were interested in 
the perpetuation of the evil. Deep and deleterious, there- 
fore, as the disease evidently wag in many of the States, 
their Legislatures could not have been expected to apply 
aremedy so painful as the compulsion of specie payments 
would have been, without the aid of the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, And here it is worthy of special remark, that 
while that bank has compelled the local banks to resume 
specie payments, it has most materially contributed, by 
its direct aid and liberal arrangements, to enable them to 
do s0, and that with the least possible embarrassment to 
themselves and distress to the community. If the State 
Legislatures had been ever so anxious to compel the banks 
toresume specie payments, and the banks ever so willing 
to make the effort, the committee are decidedly of the 
opinion that they could not have done it, unaided by the 
Bank of the United States, without producing a degree of 
distress incomparably greater than has been actually ex- 
perienced. ‘They will conclude their remarks on this 
branch of the subject, by the obvious reflection, that if 
Congress, at the close of the war, had left it to the States 
to restore the disordered currency, this important func- 
tion of sovereignty would have been left with those from 
vhom the constitution has expressly taken it, and by whom 
1t could not be beneficially or effectually exercised. But 
another idea, of considerable plausibility, is not without 
Usadvocates, It is said that this Government, by making 
the resumption and continuance of specie payments the 
condition upon which the State banks should receive the 
Government deposites, might have restored the currency 
toa state of uniformity. Without stopping to give their 
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reasons for believing that specie payments could not 
have been restored in this way, and that even if they 
could, a uniform currency of general credit throughout the 
Union would not have been provided, the committee will 
proceed to give their reasons for thinking that such a con- 
nexion between the Federal Government and the State 
banks would be exceedingly dangerous to the purity of 
both. While there is a national bank, bound by its char- 
ter to perform certain stipulated duties, and entitled to re- 


ceive the Government deposites asa compensation, fixed 


by the law creating the charter, and. only to be forfeited 
by the failure to perform those duties, there is nothing 
in the connexion at all inconsistent with the dependence 
of the bank, and the purity of the Government. The 
country has a deep interest that the bank should main- 
tain specie payments, and the Government an additional 
interest that it should keep the public funds safely, and 
transfer them, free of expense, wherever they may. be 
wanted. The Government, therefore, has no power over 
the bank, but the salutary power of enforcing a compli- 
ance with the terms of its charter. Every thing is fixed 
by the law. and nothing left to arbitrary discretion. It 
is true that the Secretary of the Treasury, with the sanc- 
tion of Congress, would have the power to prevent the 
bank from using its power unjustly and oppressively, 
and to punish any attempt, on the part of the direc- 
tors, to bring the pecuziary influence of the institution to 
bear upon the politics of the country, by withdrawing the 
Government deposites from the offending branches; but 
this power would not be lightly exercised by the treasu- 
ry, as its exercise would necessarily be subject to be re- 
viewed by Congress. It is, in its nature, a salutary cor- 
cours creating no undue dependence on the part of the 
ank. 

But the state of things would be widely different if 
there was no national bank, and it was left to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury to select the local 
banks in which the Government deposites should be made. 
All the State banks would, in that case, be competitors 
for the favor of the treasury ; and no one, who will duly 
consider the nature of this sort of patronage, can fail to 
perceive that, in the hands of an ambitious man, not pos- 
sessed of perfect. purity and unbending integrity, it would 
be imminently dangerous to the public liberty. “The State 
banks would enter the lists of political controversy, with 
a view to obtain this patronage; and very little sagacity 
is required to foresee that, if there should ever happen to 
be an administration disposed to use its patronage to per- 
petuate its power, the public funds would be put in jeo- 
pardy by being deposited in banks unworthy of confidence, 
and the most extensive corruption brought to bear upon 
the elections throughout the Union. A state of things 
more adverse to the purity of the Government, a power 
more liable to be abused, can scarcely be imagined. If 
five millions of dollars were annually placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be distributed at his 
discretion, for the purposes of internal improvement, it 
would not invest him with a more dangerous and corrupt- 
ing power. 

In connexion with this branch of the subject, the com- 
mittee will bricfly examine the grounds of a complaint, 
sometimes made against the Bank of the United States. 
It is alleged that this bank, availing itself of the Govern- 
ment deposites, consisting in some places principally of lo- 
cal paper, makes heavy and oppressive draughts on the local 
banks for specie, and thus compels them to curtail their 
discounts, to the great injury of the community. In the 
first place, it is to be remarked that one of the highest 
duties of the bank—the great object for which it was es- 
tablished, was to prevent the excessive issues of local pa- 
per; and this duty can only be performed by enforcing 
upon the State banks the payment of specie for any excess 
in their issues. But the committee are induced to believe 
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that this complaint is principally owing, so far as it now 
exists, to the fact that the operations of the federal trea- 
sury are mistaken for the operations of the bank, because 
the bank is the agent by whom these operations are per- 
formed. This institution receives the Government de- 
posites in the papér of the local banks, certainly in no 
spirit- of hostility to those banks. On the contrary, it 
tends to give them credit, and is designed to have that 
effect.. But the Bank of the United States is not only 
bound to pay in specie, or its own bills, what it receives 
for the Government in local paper, but to transfer the 
funds to any part of the Union, where they may be re- 
quired, for disbursement. Let it be assumed that the 
Government collects annually, at the custom-house in 
Gliarleston, one million of dollars in local bank notes, and 
disburses in South Carolina only one hundred thousand ; 
it would result from this that the Government would have 
nine hundred thousand dollars of local bank paper de- 
posited in the Charleston branch, which the bank would 
bé bound by its charter, and for the national benefit, to 
transfer perhaps to Washington or Norfolk. As this paper 
would not answer the purposes of the Government at 
those places, the bank would be, of course, compelled to 
provide specie, or bills that will command specie, at those 
places. It is obvious, then, that it is the inequality in the 
collection and disbursement of the revenue, that produces 
the evil in question, If all the revenue collected in Charles- 
ton were disbursed in the State, no draughts would be 
made upon the local banks for specie. The Bank of the 
United States, so far from being justly obnoxious to any 
complaint on this score, has greatly mitigated the action 
of the treasury upon the local banks, by means of the 
liberal arrangement which its large capital and numerous 
branches have enabled it to make with them. The degree 
jn which that institution has reduced the rate of exchange, 
may be fairly assumed as that in which it has mitigated 
the action of the treasury upon the State banks. If, for 
example, there existed no national bank, and the deposites 
of the revenue collected in Charleston were made in one 
of the local banks, what would be the effect of trans- 
ferring, annually, nine hundred thousand dollars to Wash- 
ington or Norfolk? The local banks, having no branches 
at either of those places, instead of transmitting draughts, 
as is now generally done, would be compelled to transmit 
specie. ‘The bank in which the Government deposites 
were made, would consequently be under the necessity of 
demanding specie from all the other banks, in a manner, 
and to an extent, much more oppressive than any thing 
that can be imputed to the Bank of. the United States. 
Tf, to avoid these specie draughts, the local banks should 

urchase bills on Washington or Norfolk, they would 
probably cost five or six per cent, even in a tolerable 
state of the currency, which would be a loss to the banks 
almost to the full extent of the premium. 

Although the expediency of renewing the charter of 
the present bank is not a question now submitted for the 
decision of Congress, the committee consider it so far in- 
volved in the matter referred to them, as to ‘render it 
their duty to present some considerations bearing on that 
question, in addition to what they have said on the gene- 
ral expediency of maintaining such an institution. Ifa 
national bank, similar to the present, be a necessary and 
proper agent for the accomplishment of the great pur- 
poses heretofore indicated, the only remaining question 
would seern to be, whether the charter of the present 
stockholders should be renewed, or a new set of stock- 
holders incorporated... i 

In considering this question, Congress will, of course, 
be govérned, in some degree, by the terms on which the 
present stockholders will agree to accept a renewal of their 
charter: But as the committee have satisfactory reasons 
fór believing that terms eminently advantageous to the Go- 


other inquiries. What, then, would be the effect of re- 
fusing to renew the present charter? And, in the first 
place, what are the inducements for pursuing that course ? 

It is sometimes alleged that the present stockholders 
are large capitalists, and, as the’stock of the bank is some 
twenty per cent. above par, that a renewal of the charter , 
would be equivalent toa grant to them of twenty per 
cent. upon their capital. It is true that a small pro- 
portion. of the capital of the company belongs to very 
wealthy men. Something more than two millions of that 
owned inthe United States belongs to persons holding 
upwards of one hundred thousand dollars each, It is also 
true that foreigners own seven millions, or one-fifth of the, 
capital. But, on the other hand, it is to be remarked 
that the Government, in trust for the people of the United 
States, holds seven millions; that persons owning less 
than five thousand dollars each, hold four millions six hun- 
dred and eighty-two thonsand ; and that persons owning 
between five and ten thousand dollars each, hold upwards 
of three millions. It is also worthy of remark that a very 
considerable portion of the stock, very nearly six mil- 
lions, is held by trustees and guardians, for the use of fe- 
males and orphan children, and charitable and other in- 
stitutions. Of the twenty-eight millions of the stock 
which is owned by individuals, only three million four 
hundred and fifty-three thousand is now held by the 
original subscribers. All the rest has been purchased 
at the market prices; a large portion of it, probably, 
when those prices were higher than at present. ` Most of 
the investments made by wills, and deeds, and decrees in ; 
equity, for the use of females and minors, are believed to, 
have been made when the stock was greatly above par... 
From this brief analysis, it will appear that there is nothing 
in the character or situation of the stockholders, which — 
should make it desirable to deprive them of the advan-:. 
tages which they have fairly gained, by an application of. 
their capital to purposes highly beneficial, as the commit- 
tee have attempted to show, to the Government and peo- | 
ple of the United States, If foreigners own seven mil- 
lions of the stock of the bank, our own Government owns 
as much; if wealthy men own more than two millions, 
men in moderate circumstances own between seven and 
eight millions; and widows, orphans, and institutions de- 
voted to charitable and other purposes, own: nearly six. 
millions, 

But the objection that the stock is owned by men of 
large capital would apply with equal if not greater force 
to any bank that could be organized. In the very nature 
of things, men who have large surplus capitals are the 
principal subscribers at the first organization of a bank, 
Farmers and. planters, merchants and manufacturers, . 
having an active employment for their capitale, do not. 
choose to be the first adventurers in a bank project. Ac- 
cordingly, when the present bank went into operation, it 
is believed that most of the capital was owned by large ' 
capitalists, and under a much more unequal distribution . 
than exists at present. The large amount of stock now - 
held in trust for females and minors, has been principally, f 
if not entirely, purchased since the bank went into, 
operation ; and the same remark is generally applicable 
to the stock in the hands of small holders, It is only . 
when the character of a bank is fully established, and ' 
when its stock assumes a steady value, that these de- ; 
scriptions of persons make investments in it. 3 tk 

_ It is morally certain, therefore, that, if another distinct. : 
institution were created on the expiration of the present 
charter, there would be a much greater portion ofits. 
capital subscribed by men of large fortunes, than is now 
owned by persons of this description, of the stock of the 
United. States’ Bank. Indeed, it might be confidently 
predicted that the large capitalists who now hold stoekin 
that. bank would, from their local position and. other ad- 


vernmient can be obtained, they will proceed to some } vantages, be the first to forestall the subseriptions to the 
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new bank, while the small stockholders, scattered over 
the country, would be probably excluded, and the fe- 
ales and minors, and others interested in trust invest- 
ments made by decrees in equity, would be almost ne- 
eessarily excluded, as the sanction of a court could 
scarcely be obtained, after the passage of the new act 
of incorporation, in time to authorize a subscription. 

. To destroy the existing bank, therefore, after it has 
rendered such signal serviecs to the country, merely 
with a view to incorporate another, would be an act 
‘rather of cruelty and caprice, than of justice and wis- 
dom, as it regards the present stockholders. It is no 
light matter to depreciate the property of individuals, 
honestly obtained, and usefully employed, to the ex- 
tent of five millions six hundred thousand dollars, and 
the property of the Government, to the extent of one 
million four hundred. thousand dollars, purely for the 
sake of change. It would indicate a fondness for ex- 
periment, which a wise Government will not indulge 
upon. slight considerations. 

But the great injury which would result from the re- 
fusal of Congress to renew the charter of the present 
bank, would, beyond all question, be that which would 
result to the community at large. It would be difficult 
to estimate the extent of the distress which would nata- 
rally and necessarily result from the sudden withdrawal 
of more than forty millions of credit, which the com- 
munity now enjoys from the bank. But this would 
not be the full extent of the operation. The Bank of 
the United States, in winding up its concerns, would 
not only withdraw its own paper from circulation,.and 
call in its debts, but would unavoidably make such 
heavy draughts on the local institutions for specie, as 
very greatly to curtail their discounts. The pressure 
upon the active, industrious, and enterprising classes, 
who depend most on. the facilities of bank credit, 
would be tremendous. A vast amount of property 
would change hands at half its value, passing under 
the hammer, from the merchants, manufactnrers, and 
farmers, to the large moneyed capitalists, who always 
stand ready to avail themselves of the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the community. The large stockhold- 
ers of the present bank, the very persons whose pre- 
sent lawful gains it would be the object of some to cut 
off, having a large surplus money capital thrown upon 
their hands, would be the very first to speculate upon 
the distresses of the community, and build up princely 
fortunes upon the ruins of the industrious and active 
classes. On the other hand, the females and minors, 
and persons in moderate circumstances, who hold stock 
in the institution, would sustain an injury, in no degree 
mitigated by the general distress of the community. 


A very great and solemn question will be presented ! 


toCongress, when they come to decide upon the expe- 
diency of renewing the charter of the present bank. 
That institution has succeeded in carrying the country 
through the painful process necessary to cure a deep- 
seated disease in the national currency. ‘The nation, 
after having suffered the almost convulsive agonies of 
this necessary remedy, is now restored to perfect health. 
In this state of things, it will be for Congress to decide 
whether it is the part of wisdom to expose the couniry 
toa degree of suffering almost equal to that which it 
has already suffered, for the purpose of bringing back 
that very derangement of the currency which has been 
remedied by a process as necessary as it was distress- 
ing. 

If the Bank of the United States were destroyed, and 
the local institutions left without its restraining in- 
fluence, the currency would almost certainly relapse 
into a state of unsoundness. The very pressure which 
the present bank, in winding up its concerns, would 
make upon the local institutions, would compel them 
either to curtail their discounts when mest needed, or 
to suspend specie payments. It is not difficult to pre- 
diet which of these alternatives they would adopt, un- 


der the circumstances in which they would be placed. 
The imperious wants of a suffering community would 
call for discounts, in language’ which could not be dis- 
regarded. The public necessities would demand, and 
public opinion would sanction, the suspension, or at 
least an evasion, of specie payments, 

But even if this desperate resort could be avoided in 
a period of peace and general prosperity, neither reason 
nor expérience will permit us to doubt that a state of 
war would speedily bring about all the evils which so 
fatally affected the credit of the Government and the 
national currency during the late war with Great Bri- 
tain. We should be again driven to the same misera- 
ble round of financial expedients; which, in little more 
than two years, brought a wealthy community almost to 
the very brink of a declared national bankruptcy, and 
placed the Government completely atthe mercy of spec- 
ulating stockjobbers. : 

: The committee feel warranted, by the past experience 
of the country, in expressing it as their deliberate opin- 
ion that, in. aperiod of war, the financial resources of the 
country could not be drawn into efficient operation with- 
out the aid of a national bank, and that the local banks 
would certainly resort to a suspension of specie pay- 
ments. The maxim is eminently true in modern times, 
that money is the sinew of military power. In this view 
of the subject, it does appear to the committee that no 
one of the institutions of the country, not excepting the 
army or navy, is of more vital importance than a na- 
tional bank, it has this decided advantage over the army 
and navy; while they are of scarcely any value except 
in war, the bank is not less useful than either. of them 
in war, and is also eminently useful in peace. It has 
another advantage still greater. If, like the army or 

; navy, it should cost the nation millions annually to sus- 
' tainit, the expediency of the expenditure might be doubt- 
jed. But when it actually saves to the Government and 
| to the country, and as the committee haye heretofore 
| attempted to show, more millions.annually than are ex- 
pended in supporting both the army and navy, itwould 
seem that, if there was any one measure of national pol- 
icy upon which all the political parties of the country 
should be brought to unite, by the impressive lessons of 
experience, it is that of maintaining a national bank. 
| It is due to the persons who, for the last ten years, 
| have been concerned in the administration of the bank, 
to state that they have performed the delicate and diffi- 
cult trust committed to them, in such a manner, as, at 
the same time, to accomplish the great national ends 
for which it was established, and promote the perma- 
nent interest of the stockholders, with the least: practi - 
cable pressure upon the local banks. As far as the 
committee are enabled to form an opinion, from careful 
inquiry, the bank has been liberal and indulgent in its 
dealings with these institutions, and, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, now stands in the most amicable relation to them. 
Some of these institutions have borne the most disinter- 
ested and unequivocal testimony in favor of the bank. 
It is but strict justice also to remark that the direc- 
tion of the mother bank appears to have abstained, with 
scrupulous care, from bringing the power and influence 
of the bank to bear upon political questions, and to 
have selected, for the direction of the various branches, 
business men in no way connected with party politics. 
The committee advert to this part of the conduct of 
the directors, not only with a view to. its commenda- 
tion, but for the purpose of expressing their strong 
and decided conviction that the usefulness and stabi- 
lity of such an institution will materially depend upon: 
asteady and undeviating adherence to the. policy of 
excluding party politics and political partisans from 
all participation Jn its management. It is gratifying 
to conclude this branch of the subject, by stating that, 
the affairs of the present bank, under the: able, effi- 
cient, and faithful guidance of its two last presidents 
and their associates, have been brought from a state 
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of great embarrassment into a condition of the highest 


prosperity. Having succeeded’ in restoring the paper of 


the local banks to a sound state, its resources are now such 
as to justify the directors in extending the issue and cir- 
culation of its paper so as to satisfy the wants of the com- 
munity, both as it regards bank ‘accommodations and a 
circulating 
banking, the very ample resources of the institution would 
justify the directors in granting accommodations to a much 
greater extent than they have yet done; and though they 
have increased the circulation of their paper from four 
and a half to fourteen millions since J anuary, 1823, they 
are ready and willing to increase it still further, by dis- 
counting bills of exchange and other business paper. It 
is believed that the discounts and issues of the iustitution 
are now actually limited by the want of applications rest- 
ing upon these, the only substantial and safe foundations 
of bank credit and circulation, 

IU.. Having said thus much on the constitutionality and 
expediency of an incorporated national bank, the only 
question which remains to be examined by the committee 
is, the expediency of establishing a “national bank, 
founded upon the credit of the Government and its reve- 
nues.” 

It is presumed to have been the intention of the Presi- 


dent, in suggesting the inquiry as to a bank founded upon 


the credit and revenues of the Government, to be under- 
stood as having allusion toa bank of discount and deposite, 


Such a bank; it is taken for granted, would have branches 


established in various parts of the Union, similar to those 
now established by the Bank of the United States, and 
co-extensive with them. The great object of furnishihg 
a national currency could not be accomplished, with an 
approach to uniformity, without the agency of such 
branches ; and another object, second only in importance 
to the one just stated, the extension of the commercial 
facilities of bank accommodations to the different parts of 
the Union, could not be at all effected without such 
agency, If there should be simply a great central bank 
established at the seat of Government, without branches 
to connect its operations with the various points of the 
commerce of the Union, the promise to pay specie for its 
notes, whenever presented, would almost be purely nomi- 


nal. Of what consequence would it be to a merchant or 
planter of Louisiana,. or a manufacturer or farmer of 


Maine, that he could obtain specie for bills of the national 


bank, on presenting them at the city of Washington—a 


lace wholly unconnected either with Louisiana or Maine, 
y any sort of commercial intercourse, and where, conse- 


quently, these bills would never come in the regular 


course of trade? A promise to pay specie at a place so 
remote from the place of circulation, and where the bills 
would never come but ata great expense, and for the sole 


purpose of being presented for payment, would neither 


give credit to the notes, nor Operate as an effective check 
upon excessive issues. Whatever credit such notes might 
have at a distance from the place of issue, would not be 
because they were redeemable at the pleasure of the 
holder ; for.such would. not -be the fact; but principally 
because of the ultimate responsibility of the Government, 
and oftheir being receivable in payment of all dues to 
the treasury. They would rest, therefore, upon almost 


precisely the same bases of credit as the paper money of 


our revolution, the assignats of revolutionary France, and 
the treasury notes of the late war, These were receivable 
in discharge of debts due to the treasury, and the Govern- 
ment was, of course, ultimately responsible for their pay- 
ment; yet the two former depreciated almost to nothing, 
and. the latter, though bearing interest, sunk to twenty 
per cent. below par. But the notes of a central Govern- 
ment-bank, without branchés, would be subject to depre- 
ciation from-a cause which constitutes a conclusive objec- 
tion'to`such an institution. There would be nothing to 


medium, Upon the soundest principles of 


limit excessive issues, but the discretion and prudence of 
the Government or of the direction. Human wisdom has 
never devised any adequate security against the excessive 
issues, and, consequently, the depreciation of bank paper, 
but its actual, and easy, and prompt convertibility into 
specie at the pleasure of the holder. Experience has 
shown that, where the paper of a bank is, by any means, 
habitually circulated at places remote from the point 
where it is issued, and not connected with it by a regular 


commercial intercourse, there will not exist that easy and ` 


prompt convertibility which is so essential to the credit of 
bank paper. When bank bills are confined to their appro- 
priate sphere of circulation, a redundant issue is certainly 
and immediately followed by a run upon the bank for 
specie, This timely admonition is as useful to the bank 
as it is to the community ; for it enables the directors to 
avoid, with unfailing certainty, an excess equally injurious 
to both, and which no human sagacity could anticipate or 
prevent, by calculation merely, Whatever, therefore, in 
a system of bank circulation prevents the reflux of re- 


dundant issues, necessarily destroys the only adequate - 


security against these injurious and ruinous excesses, 

But a Government bank, without branches, would be 
obnoxious to another objection, which could not be obvi- 
ated. Its loans would be confined to the District of Co- 
lumbia ; or, if extended to the various parts of the Union, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience to which it would 
expose those at a distance who obtained accommodations, 
they would be unavoidably granted without any know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the parsons upon whose 
credit the Government would depend for repayment, Tt 
would, ia fact, be, for all useful purposes, a mere District 
bank. 

These views of the subject have brought the committee 
to the conclusion, that, if a Government bank should be 
established, it would have at least as many branches as the 
Bank of the United States, and probably a much greater 
number, Few administrations would have the firmness to 
resist an application to establish a branch, coming from 
any quarter of the Union, however injudicious the loca- 
tion might be, upon correct principles of commerce and 
banking. 

The Bank of the United States now employs five hun- 
dred agents, in the various parts of the Union where its 
offices are established, From this fact, some idea may 
be formed of the very great addition which would be 
made to the patronage of the Executive Government by 
the establishment of such a bank as the one under con- 
sideration, 

But the patronage resulting from the appointment—the 
annual appointment of these agents, great as it would 
doubtless be, would be insignificant and harmless, when 
compared with that which would result from the dispensa- 
tion of bank accommodations to the standing amount of at 
least fifty millions of dollars! The mind almost instinct- 
ively shrinks from the contemplation of an idea so omi- 
nous to the purity of the Government, and the liberties of 
the people. No Government, of which the committee 
have any knowledge, except, perhaps, the despotism of 
Russia, was ever invested with a patronage at once so 
prodigious in its influence, and so dangerous in its charac- 
ter. In the most desperate financial extremities, no other 
European Government has ever ventured upon an experi- 
ment so perilous. _ If the whole patronage of the English 
monarchy were concentrated in the hands of the American 
Executive, it may be well doubted whether the public 
liberty would be so much endangered by it as it would by 
this vast: pecuniary machine, which would place in the 


hands of every administration fifty millions of dollars, ag 


a fund for rewarding political partisans. 
Without assuming that a corrupt use would be made of 
this new species of Government patronage, a very slight 


acquaintance with the practice of all political. parties, 
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whatever may. be their professions, will be sufficient to 
satisfy any reflecting mind that all the evil. consequences 
of corruption would flow from its exercise. Have -not 
our. political contests too frequently degenerated into a 
selfish scramble for the offices of the country? Are there 
not those who sincerely and honestly believe that these 
offices are legitimate objects of political warfare, and the 
rightful reward of the victorious party ? And, disinterest- 
ed and patriotic as the great body of every political party 
is admitted to be, the fact is no less true than it is lamenta- 
ble, that the most devoted and active partisans are very 
often mere soldiers of fortune, who watch the political 
signs, and enlist, at the eleventh hour, under the banners 
of the party most likely to prove successful. Such being, 
more or less, the composition of all political parties, what 
would be the probable use made of fifty millions of bank 
patronage, by a political party which conscientiously held 
the doctrine that all the offices in the gift of the Execu- 
tive should be divided among the partisans of a success- 
ful political leader? Would not the same. principle be 
even more applicable to bank loans? And would not the 
Treasury of the United States, under the sanctifying in- 
fluence of party delusion and party infatuation, be literal- 
ly plundered by mercenary retainers, bankrupts in for- 
tune, and adventurers in politics? 

Even if the administration should be ever so much dis- 
posed to restrain the abuse of this patronage, it would be 
utterly impracticable to exercise any efficient control over 
the great number of bank directors who would be scat: 
tered over the Union, and who, upon all the known prin- 
ciples of human nature, it may be confidently predicted, 
would principally consist of busy and officious political 
partisans. 

Such would be the depositaries—acting, not under the 
public eye, but under the protecting mystery of a sort of 
concealment and secrecy deemed indispensable in bank- 
ing operations—to whom not only the whole treasury of 
the Union would be confided, to be squandered, perhaps, 
in profligate favoritism, but the tremendous power of put- 
ting the whole property of the nation under mortgage, 
for the redemption of the bills issued at their discretion. 
To say nothing of the utter insecurity of the public reve- 
nues under such a system, a new species of legislative 
paver, unknown to the constitution, would be committed 
to these irresponsible bank directors, of which no human 
sagacity can predict the consequences, 

A just analysis of the operation of granting loans by 
this Government bank in exchange for the notes of private 
individuals, will show that it involves the exercise, on the 
part of the directors, of the twofold power of appropria- 
ting the public revenue in the most dangerous of all forms 
—discretionary loans—and of pledging the responsibility 
of the Government, to an unlimited extent, for the pay- 
ment of the debts at the same time created against it. 
These are among the highest functions of legislative pow- 
er, and have been expressly and exclusively vested in Con- 
gress. Unless, therefore, it be assumed that Congress 
may rightfully transfer the powers with which it is invest- 
ed to these bank directors, 1t will be difficult to find any 
warrant, either in the letter or spirit of the constitution, 
for the creation of this tremendous engine of pecuniary 
influence. It may, indeed, be doubted whether all the 
branches of the legislative authority united have any con- 
siitutioual power to lend the public revenue, either to in- 
dividnals, corporations, or States, without reference to the 
objects to which it shall be applied. But, whatever may 
be the power of Congress on this subject, it appears to 
the committee to be inexpedient, in every view of the 
question, that the Government should be converted into a 
great money lender. There is no species of trade in 
which it would be wise for the Government to embark ; 
but of all the variety of pursuits known to human enter- 
prise, that of lending money by the Government to the 


citizens of. the country would be fraught with the most 
pernicious consequences. : i 

In the first place, it is a business to which, in the very 
nature of things, no Government. is adapted, and, least of 
all, a popular Government. There is no employment of 
capital that requires a more vigilant and skilful superin- 
tendence. Nothing but the ever active motive of individ 
ual interest can supply the watchfulness necessary to se- 
cure a banking institution against the grossest frauds and 
impositions. In pecuniary transactions, few men are to 
be found who will serve others, in cases involving the ex- 
ercise of discretionary power, with the same fidelity that 
they would serve themselves ; and when we consider the 
strong motives, both of private friendship and political 
attachment, which would operate on the directors, of a 
Government bank to bestow its favors without impartiali- 
ty or prudence, it requires but little sagacity to foresee 
that enormous losses would be annually sustained by the 
insolvency of the Government debtors, aa 

All Governments have found it expedient to place thë 
public treasury under the guardianship of a high and con- 
fidential officer, aided, in the enforcemént of a rigid‘ re- 
sponsibility, by a system of checks and connterchecks, 
operating upon all the subordinate officers concerned in 
collecting and disbursing the public revenue, Such is our 
own system. No discretion is vested in the chief ‘officer 
of the treasury, much less in those that are subordinate, 
in the appropriation of a single dollar of the public mo- 
ney. “No money can be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by Jaw.” How far 
these wise and provident safeguards, and this constitu- 
tional barrier, would be prostrated by placing not only’ 
the public revenue, but the public credit, at the disposal 
of some hundreds of bank directors in various parts of 
the Union, is a very grave question for the consideration 
of the House, ` 

Our own experience has demonstrated the great danger 
of having large masses of the community indebted to:the. 
Government. It was a deep conviction of ‘this danger 
that induced Congress to abolish the system of credit sales 
in the disposition of the public lands. Congress has been 
oinpelled. to yield to the pressing importunities of the 
purchasers of these lands, by granting them not only re- 
peated indulgences, but by remitting some millions of thé 
debt, What, then, would be the situation of the Govern- 
ment, with a debt of fifty millions diffused throughout the 
country, and due to it from the most active, enterprising, 
and influential classes of the community? Nothing that 
has not happened can be more certain, than that every un- 
favorable vicissitude in trade, every period of commercial 
distress and embarrassment, would give rise to importu- 
nate and clamorous calls for indulgence, and for an injudi- 
cious extension of discounts, which no administration 
would have the firmness to resist. Every one who has 
witnessed the urgency and unanimity with which the re- 
presentatives of the States indebted for public lands have 
pressed the claims of their citizens for indulgence and 
remission, must be satisfied that, if the citizens of all the 
States should become indebted much more largely for 
bank loans, the Government wonld have scarcely any fa- 
culty of resistance when appeals for indulgence should 
come from all quarters of the Union, sustained by the 
strong plea of public distress and embarrassment. ` 

The policy of extending indulgence to the public debt- 
ors, ae of granting more liberal loans to the community, 
would, in the natural course of things, become the favorite 
theme of those who aspired to popular favor. Political 
parties would come to be divided upon. the question of 
observing towards the public debtors a strict banking po- 
licy, indispensable to the maintenance of specie payments 
on the one hand, or a liberal Government policy, neces- 
sarily involving a suspension of specie payments, on the 


other. And when it is considered that the whole class of 
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debtors, always the most numerous and active portion of 
the community, would be naturally in favor of increasing 
bank issues, and extending. bank indulgences,’ it can 
scarcely be doubted that specie payments wouid be sus- 
pended in. the first great pecuniary exigency, growing 
out of embarrassments:in our commerce, or deficiencies in 
our revenue, |, 
The Government, therefore, which is under the most 
‘sacred obligations to constrain all the banks to maintain 
. specie payments, with a view to the uniformity and sound- 
ness of the currency, would, by its own example, per- 
petuate:the great national evil of a fluctuating and depre- 
ciating circulating medium, 

„These evils, which would be so highly probable in time 
of peace, would be almost certain in the event of war. 
The temptation to supply the federal treasury by the 
easy process of bank issues, rather than resort to the un- 
popular process of internal taxation, would be too fasci- 
nating to be resisted. We should. thus experience, what 
every uation has experienced in like circumstances, the 
manifold evils of a mere paper currency, having no rela- 


change between the various points of the country, was 
evidently produced by the bank. The advantages pro- 
duced by this institution in the intercourse between the 
Western and Atlantic States, can be duly appreciated only 
by one who sees passing before him the actual operation 
of-the system of exchange it has ‘created. For example, 
Lexington, in Kentucky, annually accumulates a large 
surplus of funds to her credit in Charleston, derived from 
the sale of horses, hogs, and other live stock, driven to 
that as well as to other Southern markets by her citizens, 
Philadelphia is indebted to Charleston for exchange 
remitted, dividends on bank stock, &c.; and Lexington is 
indebted to Philadelphia for merchandise. Without the 
transportation of a single piece of coin, Lexington draws 
on Charleston, and remits the check tò Philadelphia in 
payment of her debt there, which operation adjusts the 
balance between the three points of the ‘triangle almost 
without expense or trouble. Could such facilities be ob- 
tained from any other than an institution having branches 
in different parts of the Union, acting as copartners in 
one concern # Local banks, whatever might be their wil- 


tion to any standard of intrinsic value. [n these views the | lingness, could not accommodate in the same manner and 


committee are fully sustained by the opinion of Mr. | 


Lowndes, expressed in 1819. ‘These are his words: 
“ That the destruction of the [United States’] Bank would 
be followed by the establishment of paper money, he firm- 
ly believed, he might almost say, he knew, It was an 
extremity from which the House would recoil, if now pro- 
posed; but if the resolution on the table were passed, it 
would very soon be proposed. The subject was too large 
for an incidental discussion. Gentlemen thought the 


amount of Government paper might be limited, and de}, 


reciation prevented, by the rate of interest which should 
be exacted. Inadequate every where, the security was 
particularly ineffectual in the United States.” 

But the inevitable tendency of a Government bank to 
involve the country in a paper system, is not, in the opin- 
ion of the committee, the greatest objection to it. ‘The 

owerful, and in the hands of a bad administration, the 
irresistible and corrupting influence which it would exer- 
ciee over the elections of the country, constitutes an ob- 
jection more imposing than all others united. No matter 
by what means an administration might get into power, 
with such a tremendous engine in their hands, it would be 
almost impossible to displace them without some miracu- 
lous interposition of Providence. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction that the weak 
oint of a free Government is the absorbing tendency of 
xecutive patronage, and sincerely believing that the pro- 

posed bank would invest that branch of the Government 
with a weight of moneyed influence more dangerous in its 
character, and more powerful in its operation, than the 
entire mass of its present patronage, the committee have 
felt that. they. were imperiously called upon, by the high- 
est considerations of public duty, to express the views 
they have presented, with a frankness and freedom de- 
manded by the occasion. It is, at the same time, due to 
their. own feelings, that they should state unequivocally 
their ,conviction that the suggestion of the Chief Magis- 
trate, which they haye thus freely examined, proceeded 
‘from motives of the most disinterested patriotism, and was 
exclusively designed to promote the welfare of the coun- 
try. This is not the mere formal and heartless homage, 
sometimes offered up to official station, either from cour- 
tesy or interest, but atribute which is eminently due, and 
cheerfully rendered, to the exalted character of the dis- 
tinguished individual on whom it is bestowed. 


Extract of a leter from an intelligent merchant in 
Charleston, South Carolina, to the chairman of the 
“Committee of Ways and Means, illustrating the ex- 
‘change operations of the Bank of the United States. 


. “This effect of diminishing the vast difference of .ex-} 


to a like extent.” * * * * 

“The discounting of bills on the low terms established 
by the branch bank at this place, isa great benefit to the 
agricultural interest, particularly in enhancing the price 
of cotton and rice ; and were the bank to stop its operations, 
there is no saying how far these staples would be depress- 
ed. The private dealers in exchange would take the 
place of the bank in that business, and their profits on bills 
would be taken out of the pockets of the planters, us the 
merchants would always regulate the price they would 
give for an agricultural production, by the high or low 
rate at which they ele negotiate their bills. On ac- 
count. of its connexion with all parts of the Union, the 
bank affords this important advantage to the public: it is 
always a purchaser and always a seller of exchange at fix- 
ed and low rates, and thus prevents extortion by private 
dealers.” $ s “ Before this bank went 
into operation, exchange was from eight to ten per cent. 
either for or against Charleston, which was a loss to the 
planter to that amount on all the produce of Georgia and 
South Carolina, and indeed you might say, all the pro- 
duce of the Southern and Western States,” # o % 

“Tf the Bank of the United States were destroyed, the 
local banks would again issue their paper to an excessive 
amount: and while a few adventurous speculators would 
be much benefited by such an issue, the honest and un- 
suspecting citizens of our country would, finally, be the 
losers. If we look back to what took place in New York, 
Pennsylvania, the Western States, and even in our own 
State, we shall see the grossest impositions committed by 
banks, commencing with a few thousand dollars in specie, 
buying up.newspa pera to puff them as specie-paying 
banks, in order to delude the public, and, after getting 
their bills in circulation, blowing up, and leaving the un- 
suspecting planter and farmer victims of a fraud, by 
which they were deprived of the hard earnings of years 
of honest industry. But, sir, I believe the bank owes a 
great deal of the opposition which exists, and has existed, 
to the fact that it has put down these fraudulent institu- 
tions, got up by combinations and conspiracies of specu- 
lators, and who, after receiving large dividends, managed 
to destroy the credit of their own paper, and, by the 
agency of brokers, bought it up at half its nominal value. 

“Since I last wrote you, I had a conversation with a 
gentleman in the confidence of some of the moneyed men 
of the North; and he says they are determined to break 
up the United States’ Bank, to enable them to use-their 
money to advantage, as that institution gives so many fi- 
cilities tothe community, as to deprive them of their 
former profits.” - * iat He hos 

“There is another consideration : the-distreas would be 


` perty would be 
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immense, which a refusal to renew the charter would 
produce among those who are indebted to the institu- 
tion; for I find that to this branch the planters owe up- 
wards of a million of dollars, and, I have no hesitation 
in saying, as safe a debt as*is owing to any bank in the 
Union. But if the bank should. wind up its affairs, 
these planters could not get credit from other institu- 
tions; and as the bank can sue in the United States 
court, where judgment is obtained almost at once, pro- 
greatly depressed, and moneyed men 
would buy it up for half its value. -Throughout the 
Union, all classes would suffer, except those who should 
hold up their money to go into the brokerage business, 
or buy property at a sacrifice. If I were sure the bank 
would not be rechartered, I would convert my property 
into money, with a view of dealing in exchange. I 
could make a vast fortune by it.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 9, 1832. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned, differing from the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in their report of a bill 
to renew the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
ask leave to submit the views which they entertain 
upon a subject of so much importance to the general 
interest of the American people. 

The question of establishing a national bank has 
been, from the commencement of the Government 
down to the present time, deemed, by many of the 
wisest and best of men, an unconstitutional exercise of 
power, and of extremely doubtful policy. 

We cannot concede the principle that the constitution 
of the country should change with the change of politi- 
cal parties, when clearly understood; nor be broken 
down by the array of legal decisions, and the names of 
great men, whose opinions may vary, from time to time, 
according to circumstances. It was designed for a far 
nobler purpose—a safeguard and guaranty of rights on 
the part of the weak, against the oppressions of the 
strong. 

In this point of view, we have looked upon it as an 
instrument of delegated powers only, conferring nothing 
more than what is expressly granted upon its face, or 
clearly necessary to carry into effect any one of the spe- 
cified powers. According to this rule, which, it is be- 
lieved, all parties concur in admitting to be the true 
one of construction, we propose to test the establish- 
ment of a national bank. 

We find, soon after the Government went into opera- 
tion, the question came up for decision, and may be said 
to have formed the first line of distinction between the 
two great political parties at that day, usually denomi- 
nated federal and republican. And although President 
Washington signed the first bill chartering the Bank of 
the United States, it was under such circumstances as 
by no means to claim for it a clear authority, settling 
the constitutional difficulty. 

After the subject had been debated in both Houses of 
Congress, it was a matter of grave deliberation with 
the then cabinet; so much so, that the President was 
brought to pause: and not till the last moment allowed 
by the constitution for the approval, did he give it his 
official’ sanction. It is well known, at that day, that 
his cabinet was equally divided upon the question—Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Randolph opposing it upon constitu- 
tional grounds, and Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Knox sup- 

orting the power. In this state of things do we find 

im signing the charter, which perhaps he should have 
done, according to the rule suggested by Mr. Jefferson, 
“ that unless the President’s mind, on a view of every 
thing which is urged for and against this bill, is tolera- 


bly clear that it is unauthorized by the constitution, if 


the pro and con hang so even as to balance his judg- 
ment, a just respect for the wisdom of the Legislature 


would. naturally decide the balance in favor of their 
opinion. It is chiefly for cases where they are clearly 
misled by error, ambition, or interest, that the consti- 
tution has placed a check in the negative of the Presi- 
dent.” The opinion of Mr. Jefferson upon this leading: 
measure of the then dominant party in Congress, ex- 
presses so fully our views on the constitutional point, 
that itis herewith appended, and made a part of this- 
report. 
tained, and which we believe governed the republican 
party in those times, who awfully feared that construc- 
tion and implication would do away the restraints 
which the constitution had imposed? upon Congress, 


In confirmation of the principles therein con=: 


(and, there is too much reason to think, has of late been 
the case,) we see Mr. Madison then standing by the 
side of Mr. Jefferson, the foremost, and boldest in de- 


bate in the House of Representatives, denouncing 


the incorporation of the bank in the following strong, 
emphatic terms: “ That it was condemned. by the si- 
lence of the constitution ; condemned by the rule of in- 
terpretation arising out of the constitution; condemned 
by its tendency to destroy the main characteristic of the 
constitution ; condemned by the exposition of the friends 
of the constitution, whilst depending before the public; 
condemned by the apparent intention of the parties 
which ratified the constitution ; condemned by the ex- 
planatory amendments proposed by Congress them- 
selves to the constitution; and he hoped it would re- 
ceive its final condemnation by the vote of the House.” 

If it be claimed for the decision of this question at 
that day, that it was made by the patriots of the revo- 
lution, and the sages of the federal convention, with 
Washington at their head, something is also due to the | 
opinion of those who, differing from them, were equally 
patriots of the revolution and. members of the federal 
convention ; the latter, believing that the constitution 
was a grant of specific powers, saw at once thàt this 
fatal admission, depending upon construction altogether, 
would lead to others still more dangerous, and finally 
end in consolidation, or a Government unlimited as the. 
Parliament of Great Britain. The tendency seemed to 
be to give that form and structure to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in a course of legislation, which had failed to 
be adopted in convention, and this they most fearfully 
apprehended ; not without cause, for we find the alien 
and sedition Iaws were afterwards passed, deriving their 
existence from the same power of implication so justly 
condemned by the American people as acts of usurpa- 
tion, as to have resulted in the election of Mr. Jefferson. 
Fortunately for the country, these were acts affecting 
the rights of person and the liberty of speech and of the 
press; in which were seen more clearly the injustice and 
oppression than the bank charter, which indirectly 
operated upon them to an injurious extent, under the 
specious.pretence of dispensing benefits. 

Accordingly, in 1811, when the bank came forward 
for a renewal of its charter, the same party which 
brought Mr. Jefferson into the administration, and con- 
tinued Mr. Madison, was found opposing the applica- 
tion upon the very same grounds taken in 1791, which 
resulted in its rejection. 

The war immediatcly following, the Government 
was enabled to prosecute it to a successful issue with- , 
out the aid of the bank, under the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, being illy prepared for such a 
contest, and against the united strength of the oppo- 
sition, who had recently been defeated in. this their 
most favorite measure. That a bank would have added - 
facilities to the Government in carrying on the opera- . 
tions of the war, may be granted, without giving any 
weight to the argument in the absence of a power 
authorizing its establishment. It is believed, however, 
like the rest of the banks, it would’ have been com- 
pelled to have suspended specie payments, and been 
found inadequate towards reducing the rate of exchange, 
or correcting the then depreciated state of the currency. 
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fusing, in the colleétion of revenue, the notes of all banks 
failing to pay specie; which would prove as salutary a 
check against excessive issues as any supposed agency of 
the bank, and is the only rightful control which the Gov- 
ernment should exercise ovef such local institutions of 
the States. To say that you can, by the application of 
a principle in this way, restrain their power, is to say 
that you can destroy them altogether. We have seen 
the president of the bank, upon the interrogatory put 
to him, “Has the bank, at any time, oppressed any of 
the State banks?” after answering negatively, affirming 
the fact, that “there are very few banks which might 
uot have been destroyed by an exertion of the power of 
the bank.” : i 

We do not mean to go into all the reasoning which, at 
different times and in different places, has been employed 
to disprove arguments founded on implication in favor of 
the constitutionality of the bank. This has been so often 
done, and it is so well understood, that it will be merely 
sufficient to state the positions, and leave the dedactions 
to be drawn out by the investigating mind. ; 

It is admitted by all parties that the constitution isnot 
only a grant of enumerated, but limited powers, to a cer- 
tain extent; that nothing is conferred, but what is express- 
ly given, or clearly necessary to the execution of a given 
power. With this view, and to satisfy those who opposed 
the ratification upon the ground that all power would be 
assumed, unless further restrained, was the tenth amend- 
ment adopted, which declares, “the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people,” 

It is not pretended by any one to affirm that there is.a 
distinct, substantive power in the constitution to create a 
corporation, or to establish a bank with corporate powers; 
yet it is claimed as one of the necessary means to effectu- 


Tf, after so short a period, when going into operation in 
the year 1818, with eight millions.and upwards of Govern- 
ment deposites, the bank was almost reduced to the ne- 
cessity of stopping specie payments, how can it be ex- 
pected to stand the shockof a general depreciation of cur- 
rency, which a state of war must always bring upon the 
country ¢.. The nation itself, with all its resources, was uo- 
able to escape the calamity, and its credit was reduced 
much lower than many of these local institutions, 

Such appears to have been the history of the bank up 
to- the period of 1816, when it was last chartered, and the 
particular ‘circumstances of the timés operating upon it 
whenever brought to the consideration of Congress; and 
although the Supreme Court of the United States bas since 
decided in favor of its constitutionality, it is an authority 
resting entirely upon the principles of 1791, which first 
brought it into existence, but afterwards repudiated ; and 
is, therefore, entitled to that weight alone which reason 
and argument can furnish. We are not responsible for the 
change of opinion in men upon questions of great political 
importance, leaving the decision at all times to their con- 
science and their country. But we do not recognise any 
precedent, either legislative or judicial, as settling what 
we conceive to be a fundamental principle, nowhere found 
in the constitution itself, nor fairly deducible from it by 
any legitimate rule of interpretation. 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that'at every period when 
the question arose for chartering a Bank of the United 
States, it was after the country had experiebced all the 
evils of a depreciated currency, and was just returning to 
a wholesome circulation, The continental paper money 
brought into existence the North American Bank; the fund- 
ing system and the assumption act, that of the first Bank 
of the United States; and the depreciated paper money 
at the close of the late war, the present institution. 

Like catses will always produce like effects; and what 
has occurred to the Bank of England may be considered 
as applicable to any Bank of ihe United States, under sim- 
ilar circumstances. In 1797, a run was made upon the 
Bank of England. It applied to Government, its greatest 
creditor, for relief. Mr, Pitt had no money, but gave an 
order restricting the. bank from paying its notes in gold, 
This order was extended six months after a general peace, 
and continued a quarter of a century afterwards, 

From the general derangement of the circulating medi- 
um, during the war, and the low state to which the credit 
of the Government had sunk, the expedient was again re- 
sorted. to, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of establishing a national bank, which, after pass- 
ing both branches of the Legislature, was returned by Mr. 
Madison, with his objections. It was renewed in 1816, af- 
ter peace, and received his sanction. 

The ‘condition of the currency at that time, and the great 
losses sustained by the treasury in the collection of ‘the 
revenue, it is believed, induced many to surrender up opin- 
ions previously entertained in regard to the establishment 
of a national bank, to the supposed necessity of the case, 
and public opinion, The danger was, however, over, and 
these:évils would have been corrected in a short time.by 
commerce and internal trade resuming their accustomed 
channels, The great credit that is attributed to the Uni- 
ted States Bank in causing specie payments to be re- 
stored by the local institutions, is by no means merited 
to the extent generally claimed for it. The arrangement 
of the banks in the several States of the Union, with this 
view, at a stated period shortly after peace, together with 
the compulsory process of sonie of the States, aided by 
the joint resolution of the two Houses of Congress instruct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to receive only the notes 
of specie-paying banks for all debts to the Government, 
brought about this result. even before the United States 
Bank: was fairly in operation. This it is at all times 
competent for the officer of the treagury to. do, by re-; 


ly led to inquire, in the first place, what is the end to be 
accomplished, in order to determine whether: the means 
are appropriate. It is said you have the power to raise 
and collect taxes; to borrow money; to regulate com- 
merce; to declare war; to coin money, and regulate the 
value thereof, We admit that these are all specific grants 
of power, but should like to know upon which of them it 
is intended, at this time, to locate the bank. It was very 
happily and forcibly said by a Senator, in debate upon 
this question in 1811, (Mr. Clay,) that “ this vagrant pow- 
er to erect a bank, after having wandered throughout the 
whole constitution in quest of some congenial spot to fast- 
en upon, bas been at length located by the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Crawford, on that provision to lay and col- 
lect taxes.” 


nor to borrow, having more than we could wish; nor to 
regulate commerce, which, if left to individual enterprise, 
will regulate itself without any such agency, under the 
rules which have been prescribed by law; nor to declare 
war and raise armies ; and we humbly conceive it is. not 
necessary to the power to coin money, and regulate the 
value thereof. The question to be determined by every 
rational mind, is, whether the bank can be considered, in 
the common acceptation of the words, “necessary and 
proper,” as an adjunct, to carry into effect any of the above 
objects ; not thatitis more convenient, more useful, or more 
needful than another which is ordinarily adopted. A corpo- 
ration is said to be one of the lowest attributes appertain- 
ing to sovereignty, and classed among the incidents of-a 


considered as a distinct, substantive power, and. not: eve 
of the attributes belonging to every power. _ It-resides.in 
the King of England, although not exclusively. The soye- 
reignty: here- belongs to the people, except that portion 


ate a given purpose in the constitution. We are natural- 


It cannot be necessary now to raise money by taxation; ` 


power. We think it of a much higher order, originating : 
from the very source of sovereignty itself, and must be“ 
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of-it which they have transferred to the Federal. Govern- 
ment. Corporations are viewed with distrust by all Go- 
yernments, and properly denominated in law as bodies 
without souls. They are invested with exclusive privi- 
leges beyond the rest of society, permitted to hold pro- 
perty in mortmain, and may be so constituted as to change 
the course of descents in the several States, so far as their 
corporate character is concerned; and so protected with 
the panoply of the Legislature and the judiciary, that 
: their rights are held inviolable, aud not to be reached by 
law without their consent, It is all this, and even more; 
and: yet we are told that it is the mere incident, the ne- 
eessary inean to carry into effect one of the principal 

Wers. E 

Let us trace the extent to which this doctrine leads, and 
see if it be not subversive of every limitation placed upon 
Congress by the grant of delegated powers. 

You have the power to regulate commerce. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of some, that authorizes you to protect 
inanufactures ; the best mean, that is, the necessary and 
proper mean, is an act of incorporation ; therefore, it is 
constitutional to protect manufactures by an act of incor- 
poration; and every such company now in the United 
States may, with equal propriety, apply to Congress 
for an act of incorporation, as the stockholders of the 
bank, who, to a certain extent, are nothing but traders 


and dealers in paper money independent of the fiscal 


operations of the Government. Again: it may be con- 


sidered, in the wisdom of our legislation, that Congress 


has power to colonize the free people of color; cer- 
tainly the most necessary, the most convenient and proper 
way would be to incorporate at once the Colonization So- 
ciety, and vest your funds there, which could be better 
managed for the purpose. What is there to prevent Con- 
gress from incorporating every internal improvement com- 
pany, and becoming part stock owner, holding out, as it 
does, a more convenient, responsible, and economical 
mean in the disbursement of public moneys, than any 
which has heretofore been mak ? Why, nothing but to 
raise this power from an incident, where it has been placed 
by the Supreme Court in the decision of the bank, in the 
case of McCulloch against the State of Maryland, and 
consider it as a principal which there is strong reason to 
believe was intended by the framers of the constitution 
excluding it from the instrument. Even as a mean, we 
think it a strained construction to erect a corporation, 
to execute any one of the enumerated powers which can 
be carried on without it, though, perhaps, not quite so 
well, 

It is laid down in the report of the Committee of Ways 


and Means upon this subject, made in 1830, that, “if 


Congress, under the authority to pass all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into effect the powers vested in 
all or any of the departments of the Government, may 
tightfully pass a law inflicting the punishment of death, 
without any other authority, it is difficult to conceive why 
it may not pass a law, under the same authority, for the 
more humble purpose of creating a corporation.” Now, 


let us see how the parallel runs: In the first place there. 


should be a fitness, a due relationship, between the power 
and the incident to justify it. It has been likened to the 
power “to establish post offices and post roads,” by 
vhich you undertake to pass a law punishing, with death 
or imprisonment, the robbing or stopping of the United 
States’ mail. Every one must see that your law establish- 
ing post offices and post roads would fail to be executed 
without a power to punish for its violation, and no oné 
has ever denied but that it was a necessary and proper 
mean to execute the end. But not so to collect and dis- 
burse the revenue, to borrow money, dc. because all 
these can be done through the simple agency of your 
Treasury Department without the aid of the bank. ‘But 
ìs the creation of this corporation a “more humble pur- 
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pose” than the law to protect the Post Office Department 
ftom robbers and assassins ; which, if it is not stained with 
as much blood, is marked with as cruel imprisontiient 
against the counterfeiting of its notes, and, in our opinion, 
illegal orders, otherwise called drafts? And this brings us 
to ask, where:is the: power obtained to punish for cout- 
terfeiting the notes of the Bank of the United States?” 


Now, mark the differerice between the “more humble 
purpose” of creating this corporation, atid the incidental 
power of punishment under the Post Office law. The 
power to punish is derived incidentally from the right to 
establish the office or road. Thé power to éreate the cor- 
poration is said to be incidental to some other power, and 
then the power to punish is inċident to that’: 80, we have 
the incident of an incident to a. power, carrying with it 
the right of punishing with death or imprisonment. So 
far then from being the less, it becomes thé greater pow- 
er, and makes the less equal the greater, ope eS 

Under the law establishing the North American Bank, 
no power was attempted to be exercised providing against 
counterfeiting its notes or seal, deeming it unauthorized 
by the articles of confederation. We fid in the consti- 
tution the power given “to coin money, and régulate the 
value thereof :” it was not even left to implication, as it 
might have been fairly done, to provide against counter- 
feiting and debasing the same. But, from the great 
necessity of the case, and out of abundant caution, kuow- 
ing that the power did not exist daring the confederation, 
did the convention insert the clause also “to provide for 
the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and cur- 
rent coin of the United States.” A bank note is neither 
a Government security, nor curient coin; and, therefore, 
without this provision of the constitution, it is the creature 
of the corporation itself, and must, therefore, look to that 
for protection. To give protection, it should be shown 
to be a principal, substantive power in the constitution, 
which cannot be done, as it is nowhere among the enume- 
rated articles, f . 

These views are applicable to every branch of thé sub- 


ject depending upon construction and implication ; and it 


is therefore deemed unnecessary to press themi further, 
It is, however, a little strange to think that, after ransack- 
jing all the powers of the constitution, under which to lò- 
cate this incident, as it is called, it is at last found to reside 
under the power “to coin money, and regulate the value 
thereof.” Now, what is the plain meaning of all this ? 
Has not this power executed itself, long since, without the 
aid of a bank or corporation? Nor is either necessary for 
the purpose. Coin is a term knowii all over the world 
as applicable to metallic substafices as money, in contra- 
distinction of paper. Whoever heard of a mint coining 
paper? It is a generic term, of which there are different 
species, and paper is but the représentative of money. It 
is capable of division and subdivision into ‘aliquot parts, 
and the proper business of regulation is to say of what 
each part shall consist. This has been thé interpretation 
of the clause under consideration; fror thé foundation of 
the Government down to thè present time, and the néces- 
sary laws made in pursuance thereof. A committee of 
this House has been raised, the preserit session, to regu- 
late the value of “coin 7” and I am sure they do not mean 
to do so by a bank charter, or an act of incorporation: 
for these are the measures the Committee of Ways and 
Means have to consider, which are separate and distinct 
from the regulation of the eufrent coin, The incident 
here, then, does not follow the principal. ahaa, 

If the States are authorized to establish banks, and issue. 
paper founded oh a specie basis, and thereby vitiate the 
circulating medium, by stopping payment, or over issues, 
it does not follow that you have the right to control them, 
by substituting the same currency, which is liable to the 
same Consequences. Your power, under thé constitution, 
titist be perfect ; abd if it be the State banks you design 
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to.reach in this way, which supposes an incompetency in 
the respective Legislatures to..govern them, you, can 
march directly up to the ‘object, and suppress them alto- 
gether. But-it is not the paper currency which Congress 
is entrusted with the. power of regulating ; and here lies 
the error of the argument, in supposing a case which does 
not existe 9 : 

-It is the. duty of Congress to collect the revenue, and 
‘this. is the appropriate power, if any were to be found, to 
-which this subject refers itself, depending, as it does, upon 
implication... And if so, it should have been confined to 
that. object, and that alone, But it is something more. -It 
‘is a thing capable of being seen and felt; a body of indi- 
viduals:invested with all the powers and privileges of.an 
exclusive trading company dealing in paper, which .it 
would be in the power of any one of the States io- sup- 
press in an individual or. private company, without such 
authority. It is, moreover, capable of holding real estate 
to a large amount within the States, which the constitu- 
tion expressly confines to special cases, and has done busi- 
ness, as appears by the last returns, to an amount up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars, while it is alone responsible for its debts in its corpo- 
rate capacity. . It is, therefore, too great a power to rest 
upon construction and implication merely. 

That the. bank adds facilities to trade and commerce 
generally, and, to a certain extent, regulates the course of 
exchange, will not be questioned; but does that justify 
Congress in erecting a broker’s shop to do what is the 
business of individual enterprise, and the natural channel 
of trade itself ? 

: Soa, commercial company would be very convenient, 
nay; useful, for all these purposes; and it would be just 
-ag much within the competency of Congress to establish 
„one in the city of New Tork, oston; or Philadelphia, to 
trade to the East Indies, or anywhere else, under the idea 
of facilitating commerce and regulating exchanges, as to 
establish a bank. Other illustrations might be furnished, 
were it necessary, going to show the danger of this power 
of implication, when carried beyond its natural legitimate 
sphere, which may be used to raise up an independent 
power, and thus do away all the limitations and restraints 
imposed upon Congress by the constitution; and so we 
think of the bank iacorporation. 

It would seem to be a safe rule of constructing the con- 
stitution, that, in all doubtful cases, where the power is 
not expressed, nor clearly necessary.to execute the pur- 
pose, itis better to refrain than exercise it. . If we had 
no other lights but reason to guide us.in this instance, the 

revious’ decisions of Congress and the judiciary would 
be entitled to that weight which they deserve as authori- 

„ty for settling. a constitutional question founded upon 
opinion merely. But when we have the best evidence the 
nature of the case admits of, the journals of the federal 
convention which adopted the constitution, and since pub- 
lished,.we do not feel ourselves at liberty to reject it, and 
range at large again over the wide field of speculative 
opinion.to find out what they meant. : 
-.. Among various propositions submitted to the .conven- 
tion.in.a-resolution, some of which were adopted, there is 
one to.grant charters of incorporation generally. It has 
been argued from this, that. although they did not choose 
‘to grant the power generally, it does not follow that they 
were unwilling for it to be used as a means in executing 
any one of the specified. powers. It seems that they were 
unwilling to grant it, either for general or special pur- 
poses... For, it further. appears that it was proposed to 
‘grant charters of incorporation in cases.where the public 
good may. require them, and the authority of a single 
‘State may. be Incompetent, which they did not choose to 
incorporate into the constitution. Can it for a moment be 
supposed that they. designedly excluded it from among 
the enumerated powers, with a view that it might be im- 
pliedly exercised ? This would be to accuse them of a 


species of fraud, of imposition upon the people, which:we 
are not willing to believe. . The true secret, how it came 
to be left out, is disclosed in Mr. Jefferson’s Memoirs, by 
a note made of the transactions in the convention upon 
the evidence of two of its members, which is as follows ** 
“Baldwin mentions at table.the following fact: When 
the bank bill was under discussion in. the House of Re- 
presentatives, Judge Wilson came in and was-standing by 
Baldwin. Baldwin reminded him of the: following. fact, 
which passed in the grand convention.: Among the enu- 
merated. powers given to. Congress, was one to erect cor- 
porations. It was, on debate, struck out. Several par- 
ticular powers-were then. proposed. Among. others, Ro- 
bert Morris proposed to give Congress a power to estab- 
lish a national bank. Gouverneur. Morris opposed it, ob- 
serving that it was extremely doubtful whether the con- 
stitution they were framing could ever be passed at all 
by the people of America ; that to give it its best chance, 
however, they should make it as palatable as possible, 
and put nothing into it not very essential, which might 
raise up enemies; that his colleague (Robert Morris) well 
knew that ‘a bank’ was, in-their State, (Pennsylvania) 
the very watchword of party; that a bank had been the 
great bone of conteution between the two parties of the 
State, from the establishment of their constitution—hay- 
ing been erected, put down, and erected again, as either 
party preponderated ; that, therefore, to insert this power, 
would instantly enlist against the whole instrument. the 
whole of the anti-bank party in Pennsylvania. Where- 
upon it was rejected, as was every other special power, 
except that of giving copyrights to authors, and pa- 
tents to inventors; the general power of incorporating 
being whittled down to this shred. Wilson agreed to 
the fact.” - This, it should seem, ought to settle the ques- 
tion, whether an incorporation be a general or incidental 
power. mes 

We propose now to submit some other views against 
the expediency of renewing the present charter of the 
Bank of the United States, in addition to what has been 
already. said connected with the other branch, of the sub- 
ject. The arguments relied upon in its favor seem to be 
chiefly those regarding the fiscal operation of the Gov- 
ernment, the rate of exchange, and the uniformity of cur- 
rency. 

Although these considerations may have had their in- 
fluence in the original creation of the charter, the reason, in 
a great measure, having ceased which brought it into ex- 
istence, does away the necessity of its continuance. There 
are, however, other paramount considerations, growing out 
of the corruptions and influences which the bank might 
exert, not only upon the head, but every department of 
the Government, executive, legislative, and judicial, calcu- 
lated to destroy the purity, virtue, and independence of 
our political institutions, that far outweigh, in. our estima- 
tion, any supposed benefits conferred by. it upon either 
the. Government or the people. -We are not going into a 
view of the principles of banking to prove what is well 
settled in political economy, that every paper dollar in cir- 
culation takes the place of a silver one. It is an evil exist- 
ing in every State of this Union, which you proposed to 
cure, not by restraining, but increasing the issues to a ten- 
fold degree. It is, to be sure, a prohibition against the ex- 
tension of the paper of the State banks, which you come 
into the market to supply, not with any additional specie 
capital, but with a currency of the same character and de- 
nomination, deriving its superiority from the value impart- 
ed to it by legislation, of being. made receivable in: all 
debts to the Government of the United States., The banks 
of the several States. paying specie, it is true, are upon-the 
same footing in this respect. But suppose, from any-un- 
foreseen circumstances, such, for instance, as a run. upon 
the bank for specie, which it would be unableto meet, as 


* Bee vol. IV., page 506, 
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happened to the Bank vof England in 1797, and it be- 
tame necessary to stop payment ; how would the case 
then stand ?. Why, these notes would still be receivable 
in payment, and the bank continue to issue and deal in 
paper, while protected in specie payments, and demand 
of other banks their notes in specie. We know it will 
be said that the charter is not founded upon such a state 
of things, and, therefore, unwarranted ; but it is within 
the range of probability; and justice to the Govern- 
ment, as well as the community, would authorize the 
measure to save the bank, upon the maxim that ‘‘neces- 
„Sitas habet non legem.” : 
_ So far as the tiscal operations of the Government are 
concerned, which now consists chiefly in transferring 
its.funds from one.part.of the country. to the other, a 
bank, with a capital of thirty-five millions of dollars, 
can scarcely be necessary, after the payment of the pub- 
lic debt, when the expenditures of the Government will 
not require more than eleven millions of dollars.. It is 
believed the Secretary of the Treasury will find no dif- 
ficulty in managing its concerns through the agency of 
the State banks, upon nearly as favorable terms as it 
now does through the United States’ Bank, and less in- 
juriously upon different parts of the country. There 
could always be found some. one, if not all, of good 
credit to entitle it to the confidence of the department 
for the purpose; and, if not, it would be his business 
to make them so, under the resolution of 1816, by re- 
jecting their notes. To this itis objected that you place 
the execution of your laws into the power of agents not 
created by you, and therefore irresponsible. They 
would be responsible to you in the same way that they 
are responsible to every body else, in the payment of 
their debts ; and it is supposing a want of confidence in 
States who created them, that they would not do their 
duty in compelling them to pay specie for their notes. 
They, on the other hand, with equal propriety, might 
distrust youin the performance of your duty, in this 
respect, as it regards the Bank of the United States. 
In reasoning from the condition of the local banks in 
1816, and the supposed agency of the United States’ 
‘Bank in reducing the depreciated circulating medium 
from one hundred and ten millions of dollars to forty- 
five millions within four years,is claiming too much, and 
such a state of things cannot be expected again to hap- 
en without the like causes, when the United States’ 
ank would be found in the same, if not a worse situa- 
tion. The losses, therefore, consequent upon that period 
should not be considered as applicable to the present 
‘peaceful times. . i ` 
The city of New York collects much the greater pari 
of the revenue arising from imposts, and a draft upon 
that place would always command a premium in the 
South and West, where the course of exchange is 
usually against them; and in this way the holder would 
profit by the rate of exchange, whereas heis now driven 
to the necessity of purchasing of the bank a domestic 
bill for the purpose, which forms so very profitable a 
art of its business, being $16,691,129 34, as appears 
y the report of the last year’s monthly returns, of its 
condition. At what price these bills are obtained, is 
best known to those who have been compelled to deal 
inthem. They would likewise be relieved from that 
constant drain of specie which is constantly going on 
through the branches, which are but conduits to the 
mother bank in collecting it for transportation. If the 
Withdrawal of specie from the community, and supply- 
ing its place with paper, be the uniform currency which 
the bank was intended to produce, then has it most 
happily effected the purpose. The circumstance of the 
notes being receivable in payment to the Government, 
has given them a universality of character, and a cir- 
culation so far removed from the place where issued, 
that they do not return for payment; and this operation, 
it is found, can be earried on with perfect safety in the 
south and the West, where the excessive issue of paper 
appears. The notes of the local banks would be gon- 


fined within a small compass, and, constantly coming 
back upon them for payment, would always keep’a con- 
stant supply of specie in circulation. Tt isa little cu- 
rious to see the systematic course of trade in specie car- 
ried on of: late years by the bank through its ‘branches, 
exclusively, to the South and West. - That, while the 
specie on hand hasgemained about stationary, the issues 
of notes have. considerably increased ;.and the annexed 
table of the returns for the month of December last 
will. show the. condition -of those -branches, and. their 
ability to take up their notes. Since the Ist of July, 
1827, when in order to evade the provisions of the chat- 
ter requiring the notes and bills of the bank made pay- 
able.on demand to be signed by the ‘president, and 
countersigned by the principal ..cashier or. treasurer, 


. (which Congress refused to amend, soas to authorize it 


to be done by an agent or agents,) it appears that branch 
drafts, as they are called, but, in our opinion, nothing 
but common orders, in violation of the. charter, have 
been issued principally at those branches, to the amount 
of 7,096,765 dollars, of which there is supposed to be in 
circulation 5,029,000 dollars. During the same period, 
specie to the very large amount of $8,317,790 51 has 
been drawn from the same branches to the parent bank. 
These drafts or orders, instead of finding their way to 
the mother bank, where they purport to be payable, re- 
main in the country where issued, and circulate as paper 
in place of the specie thus withdrawn. , They are re 

ceivable in all payments to the Government, but not of 
individuals, unless as a matter of favor; they are neither 
bills nor notes made payable on demand, such as the 
charter describes as a circulating medium, wanting the 
most important essentials, the signatures of the presi- 
dent and cashier; and, therefore, are properly receiv- 
able nowhere. 

The bank, then, to be entitled to our favor, should 
show, by its conduct, and the management of its affairs, 
that it is worthy to deserve it. It may have been faith- 
ful to the interest of the stockholders, but it should also 
appear that its power has not been used to the oppress- 
ion of the community, nor for any improper purpose. 
Before, therefore, we could give it our sanction, were it 
deemed constitutional and expedient, it should undergo 
the severest scrutiny by an investigating committee, 
with power to send for persons and papers, 

We have seen it at the period when the president, in 
the discharge of his official duties, thought proper to 
call the attention of Congress to the subject, instead of 
taking heed and curtailing its discounts, with a view to 
the probable expiration of its charter, going on extend- 
ing its accommodations regardless of the admonition ; 
creating new interests, and making new friends, relying 
upon its own influence and the supposed strength of 
public opinion, to carry it through. The directors con- 
gratulating the stockholders at the last annual meeting 
upon the fidelity and success with which the institution 
had been managed, (and thereupon receiving thanks,) 
having done business, for the last year, to the amount 
of one hundred millions of dollars, we find resort had 
to the charter, in defiance of Congress; and, in the penal 
part of it, taking the word order to mean an authority, 
upon which have been circulated seven millions of dol- 
lars in the shape of money, to the injury of the public, 
by its not being receivable, except at the pleasure of the 
bank ; thereby destroying to a certain extent that uni- 
formity in the currency which had been clajmed for it: 
that,according to Mr.Cheves’ report, within twenty-seven 
months after it first went into operation, it was so badly 
conducted on the part of the then directors, by spéecu- 
lations upon the stock far beyond its real value, and 
otherwise, as to have brought it within one month of a 
state of complete bankruptcy, with all the aid of the 
Government to support it, amounting to eight millions 


‘of dollars. We now find the whole amount of notes is- 


sued to be $40,620,211 18; one half of which may be 
considered in circulation, with but $7,038,823 12 on hand. 
The picture is here presented, to be drawn out by others, 
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_ We moreover view it as one of.the most stupendous en- 
gines of political power that.was ever erected ; capable of 
being exerted not only against the head, but every branch 
- of the Government ; corrupting by its money, and awing 
by its, power, the virtuous and independent ‘action of the 
représentatives of the- people, in prostituting them to its 


base and sinister purposes. Whole. ftates are liable to be: 


operated upon in‘this way, and maie to surrender their 

. principles by the rewards and temptations held out in a 

- loan’; in case, for instance, the question depended upon a 
Yenewal of its charter or not. On the other hand, we can 
: well conceive that an ambitious man, happening by chance 

_to.get-to the head of the administration, perhaps by its in- 
fluence, might make it subservient to his views in main- 
¿taining his position against the will of. the people, by ċor- 
rapting the very source itself of the elective franchise ; in 
subsidizing the presses of the country; and causing branch- 
es to be established in different places, not in reference to 
the public good, but to promote his own political views, 
and the interests of the bank. It is not sufficient to say 
that this is reasoning upon a state of corruption which 
heretofore has not existed, and Congress would have it in 
its power to control at a statéd period by a repeal of the 
charter ; but if it be a probable consequence of the system 
‘itself, it is not claiming too much to Suppose that it may 
be employed this way at some time or other. 

It is also a question of the gravest consideration at this 
time, not only with the American Congress, but the whole 

eople, how far it is expedient to incorporate a moneyed 
institution, the stock of which is capable of being held by 
foreigners in sufficient quantity to control the whole trans- 
actions of the system. In time of war, loans beyond the 
amount which the charter authorizes, might be withbeld, 
and even funds furnished the enemy of our common coun- 
_ try, to be used against us ; and, in this way, the whole ope- 
rations of the Government be paralyzed by this influence 
` abroad! Already we see the amount of eight millions and 
a half held by foreigners, nearly one-fourth of the whole 
capital stock ; and, in case of renewal, there is no doubt 
but other large investments will take place. 

With these views we are opposed to a renewal of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States; and more par- 
ticularly at this time, when two elections of representa- 
tives to Congress, under the present census, are to inter- 
vene before the expiration of the charter. 

M. ALEXANDER. 
NATHAN GAITHER. 
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In Senate, May 19, 1822. 


Mr. GRUNDY made the following report: 
The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to 
‘whom was referred the bill to repeal the postage on news- 
; papers, have had the same under consideration, and report: 
‘Phat they are aware of the importance of diffusing in- 
formation throughout the community through the medium 
of the public préss, and that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to promote an object so laudable and desirable, so 
far as is consistent with the successful operations of the 
Post Office Department, and the other great interests of 
the country; but the safety of a department, the benefi- 
_ cial effects of which are felt by every portion of the com- 
munity, should be hazarded for slight causes, nor should 
the principles of justice and equity be sacrificed for the 
. attainment of fancied benefits which are already enjoyed 


in a more substantial and durable form. —. 
_ The committee have deemed it their duty, in examin- 
. Ing the bearings and tendencies of a measure of such mag 
_zhitude as that contemplated bythe bill. to examine. care- 
_ fully into the condition of the Post Office Department ; and 
they are gratified to find that it is highly prosperous, 
.., While every State and section of the country are feeling 


the benefits of the improved facilities of the mail establish- 
ments, the results, as to the. financial condition of the 
department, demonstrate the ability and faithfulness with 
which it has been administered, ~ 

From the lat of July, 1827, tothe ist. of J uly, 1830, the 
expenses of the department, in each year, considerably 
exceeded its revenues ; making, in the three years, an ag- 
gregate of $181,854 80 of expenditures beyond the total 

‘amount of its revenues for the same period. But, from 
the 1st of July, 1880, to the Ist of July, 1831, the reve- 
nues of the department exceeded its expenditures by 
$62,252 18 ; and from the Ist of July to the 1st of October, 
1831, the revenues of the department were $10,683 38 
more than its expenditures; making. an aggregate dift- 
ference in favor of the department, in one year and three 
months, of $72,985 56. During this latter period, the 
progress of improvement in the mail facilities of the coun- 
try does not appear to have been in any degree diminish- 
ed, Calculating that the same state of things would remain 
unaffected by any novel proceedings on the part of Con- 
gress, the Postmaster General has, since the 1st of Oc- 
tober last, made provision for improvements quite as 
extensive, and, it is believed, as salutary as at any former 
period. The passage of the bill would present an insur- 
mountable obstacle to their accomplishment, as will be 
shown by the subsequent part of this report. 

It must be obvious to every man of business that a 
department like that of the General Post Office, involving 
an amount of receipts and expenditures equal to two mil- 
lions of dollars per annum,. cannot be advantageously 
managed. without a considerable surplus revenue on hand, 
at least equal to one-quarter of a year’s revenue. On the 
lst of July, 1827, the surplus revenue on hand amounted 
to $370,683 87; and its revenues for the year ending on 
that day were $1,473,551; showing a surplus. equal to 
more than one-quarter of a year’s revenue. The reve- 
nues of the department for the year ending the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1831, were $2,052,439 64,and the surplus revenue at 
the disposal of the department on thatday was $221,078 09 
—less than one-ninth part of the revenue for the year. 

Althongh the prosperous condition of the department 
is such that this surplus is continually increasing, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that it would be inexpedient to im- 
pose upon the department the necessity of diminishing it 
at the present time. 

The bill which has passed both Houses of Congress at 
the present session, requires the establishment of 20,600 
miles of additional post routes. If the expense of trans- 
porting the mails upon these routes shall average that of 
the. 110,000 miles of post routes already established, it 
will amount to $234,000 a year; but, upon the lowest 
estimate, if the mail shall not be carried more than 
once a week over any part of them, the expense, it is be- 
lieved, cannot amount to less than $100,000 a year. : The 
revenues which they will yield cannot well be estimated : 
but new routes, during the first year of their operation, 
seldom produce a revenue much beyond the expenses in- 
curred by the establishment of the post offices on them, 
and other incidental charges attendant on them; and it 
must be several years before they will yield an amount 
approaching any thing near the expenditure which they 
will occasion. 

The object of the bill is, the more extensive circulation 
of newspapers. If this object shall be gained, it must, in 
the same “proportion, increase the burdens of the mails: 
this will operate unjustly and oppressively upon mail con- 
tractors who have already entered into obligations, and 
made their arrangements, without reference to: the new 
state of things which would be produced, by the. passage 
of this bill ; and should it be decided by the judicial branch 
of the Government that the Postmaster General could en- 
force the fulfilment of the contracts, it would, at least, 
constitute an equitable claim on the part of the contract- 
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ors for increased compensation in proportion to the. in- 
creased weight which this bill, if passed into a law, would 
give to the mails, and subject the department to a very 
great increase of expenditure in. renewing the contracts, 
when the present shall expire. 

The postages on: newspapers and pamphlets for the 
three years euding on the 1st July, 1831, were as follows: 

‘For the year ending October Ist, 1829, $180,656 48 
1830, 205,098 55 
: 1881, 228,876 56 
On the same’ progressive increase, they 
will, for the current year, amount to 

upwards of - 250,000 00 
Of this sum, not more than one-fifth arises on pam- 
hlets ; and if the postage on newspapers shall be abol- 
ished, it is probable that most of the paniphlets would 
assume the form and character of newspapers. One-half 
of this sum is retained by the postmasters on account of 
compensation for their services. If this part of their com- 
pensation shall be taken from them, while their labor is 
not only continued, but increased, it would seem but 
equitable to increase their compensation in some other 
way, as an equivalent; for it is believed that no class of 
officers under the Government are worse compensated 
for the labor performed, than that of postmasters. If the 
Jabor should still be required of them without any remu- 
neration, it is apprehended that many of the best of them 
would withdraw their services, and the more indifferent 
ones would attend to the mailing and delivery of news- 
papers with so little care that their safety would be much 
endangered, But if no remuneration shall be made to 
postmasters in lieu of the commissions which would be 
withdrawn by the passage of this bill, yet, while the bill 
establishing new routes will impose upon the department 
an additional burden of from $100,000 to $234,000 per 
annum, the passage of this bill will deprive it of the 
means of sustaining itself, by diminishing its revenues 
more than another $100,000, and burden it with the ex- 
pense of transporting the additional weight of mails which 
will be occasioned by the removal of postages on news- 
paora In this state of things, the committee would ask, 
ow could it be possible for the department to sustain it- 
self? All further facilities must be abandoned for years, 
probably forever; and many that are already in opera- 
tion must be withdrawn. With the most rigid and per- 
severing economy, and with the best. possible administra- 
tion of the concerns of the department, it would, in the 
opinion of the committee, involve an annual expense of at 

least $200,000 beyond its revenues. 

From a careful investigation of the subject, in all its 
bearings, the committee are satisfied that the provisions 
of the bill cannot be sustained without an annual appro- 
priation from the treasury ; and that appropriation must 
be increased from year to year : for the increase of news- 
paper postage is greater than that of letter postage in a 
duplicate ratio, and the increase of the weight of newspa- 
per mails, even while subject to postage, is to the increase 
of the weight of letter mails about as thirty to one. It 
must, then, be obvious that, if the revenues arising on let- 
ter postage are not sufficient to defray the expense of 
transporting both the letters and newspapers which are 
conveyed in the mails, the deficiency will continue to in- 
crease in proportion as the weight of the mails and the 
extent of their transportation shall increase. The meas- 
ure would, probably, in a few years, become seriouely 
burdensome to the treasury, and might prove the founda- 
tion for a pretext, at no distant day, for imposing a tax on 
newspapers, as an equivalent for the expense of their 
transportation—a measure which, at this time, would meet 
the decided disapprobatiou of the whole community. 

The inevitable consequence of passing this bill would 
be, a resort to the treasury for the transportation of news- 
papers. To such a resor¢, there. are many, and, in the 
opinion of the committee, very weighty objections. It 


would give to: the head of the department a discretionary 
“power over’ the natioval coffers, to an extent beyond what 
ought ever to be given to an individual in a free country. 

The appropriations, it is true, would be subject to the con- 
trol of Congress; but neither Congress, nor a committee 
of Congress, would be able, in addition to their ordinary 
duties, to investigate the ‘minute and multifarious con- 
cerns of that extensive and extending department, with 
sufficient certainty to ascertain the exact sums required 
from year to year, to meet the public wants in mail fa- 
cilities. It would be necessary in this, as in other depart- 
ments of the Government, to confide principally in the 
representations of its head, He would no longer have the 
motive which now stimulates him to present to the na- 
tion an annual exhibit of the economy of his department 
in facilitating intercourse between the most distant: sec- 

tions of the country upon the strength of its own. resour- 

ces, The responsibility he now feels in the management 
of those resources would, in a great measure, be lost. 

Leaning upon the national treasury, the necessity for 

rigid economy would gradually decline, and, in a few 

years, would entirely disappear. s 

The sum to be appropriated for the first year might be 
inconsiderable compared with the ability of the treasury 
to meet it; but the experience of this country, as well as 
that of all others, shows that expenses, however small in 
their beginning, are continually growing; and, from the 
nature of this case, it appears perfectly evident that, if the 
national treasury i$ once resorted to for the transporta- 
tion of newspapers, the increase of expense, from year to 
year, will be in rapid progression. While the propriety 
of reducing the public taxes, at this time, seems to be ad- 

| mitted by all, the passage of this bill will produce a new 
| and alarming expenditure, which must, at no distant pe- 
i riod, become a serious burden to the community. 

Newspapers cannot be transported without expense, 
and they are generally distributed by the mail ata much 
lower rate than in any other way that can be devised ; the 
price fixed is much lower than the actual cost to the de~ 
partment. Ifthey were excluded from the mails, the weight 
would be so diminished as greatly to reduce the expense 
of transportation. It is the weight of the mail that sub- 
jects it to heavy charges for transportation ; and, from the 
best estimate that can be made, the weight of the letters 
transported in all the mails'in the United States does not 
amount to more than one-fifteenth part of the whole weight 
of the mails; yet the postage on letters, for the year end- 
ing the 1st of October last, amounted to $1,823,563 08 ; 
and the postage on newspapers and pamphlets, for the 
same period, amounted to $228,876 56, about one-eighth 
part of the sum for fifteen times the weight. 

Tbe postage on newspapers is not a tax: it has no more 
the nature of a tax than the freight paid on merchandise. 
It is money paid for a fair and full equivalent, in service 
rendered, and paid by the persons for whose benefit, and 
by whose voluntary consent, the service is performed. 
The law does not require newspapers to be ‘distributed. 
by mail; it only extends to their proprietors that privi- 
lege, when it becomes their interest to avail themselves 
of it, in preference to other more uncertain and expensive 
modes, The sum paid is less than the real cost to the 
department, and there does not appear any sufficient rea- 
son why the public should pay for transporting printers’ 
articles of merchandise to a distant market, more than 
the productions of other kinds of industry. In all cases 
the expense must be defrayed, either by a tax on the 
community at large, or by the persons for whom the ser- 
vice is performed ; and the committee cannot perceive a 
more equitable way than for each one to pay for the ser- 
vice actually rendered to himself for his own benefit, and 
by his own order. i 

From whatever source the revenue to be applied to that 
object shall be derived, yet it is drawn from the people ; 
and if the bill shall pass, it will, in fact, impose a tax on 
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the people for the transportation of newspapers. The 
greatest benefit from this tax will accrue to him who- re- 
ceiyes the greatest number of distant newspapers. The 
operation, then, will not be in favor of the laboring com- 
munity; the industrious and useful farmer and mechanic 
generally contents himself with one or two weekly papers, 
while his more wealthy neighbor is able to.indulge himself 
with as-many. every day. The measure will, therefore, 
operate as:a tax for the benefit of the wealthy, at the ex- 
pense of his: more industrious and more useful neighbor. 
The committee:do not perceive the justice of taxing that 
portion of the community who read the fewest newspapers, 
for the benefit of those who read most. 

» Phe effect it will have upon the newspaper establish- 
ménts of the country, and indeed upon the political char- 
acter of the nation, is a subject worthy of deep considera- 
tion. There is a prevailing curiosity in the interior to sec 
and read the papers which are published in large cities, 
and to learn the news and rumors which are circulated 
there. If these papers shall be transported without ex- 
pense, it is believed that they will be generally preferred, 
although all the useful intelligence they contain Is now cir- 
culated, with a few days’ delay, through the medium of 
the local prints. The city editors, by fixing agents in the 
different towns and villages to receive and circulate their 
papers, will depress, and eventually supplant, the smaller 
establishments, 

: A monopoly of influence in the large cities, whose politi- 
cal atmosphere is not always most congenial to a spirit of 
independence, will be the consequence. That freedom, 
that manliness of spirit which has always characterized the 
great body of the common people of our country, and which 
constitutes the safeguard of-our liberties, will gradually de- 
cline, and the loss consequent upon such a state of things 
cannot be recompensed by any savings of postage on news- 
papers. A concentration of political power in the hands 
of a few individuals, is, of all thiugs, most to be dreaded 
ina republic. It is, of itself, an aristocracy more potent 
and dangerous than any other; and nothing will tend so 
effectually to prevent it, as the sustaining of the newspa- 
per establishments in the different towns and villages 
throughout the country. 

Tt is imagined by some that the Post Office Department 
is at present a charge upon the Treasury of the United 
States. So far from this being the fact, were an account 
opened between this department and the Government, the 
latter would be found largely indebted at the end of each 
year, The Treasury of the United States has, at all times, 
supplied annually the amount necessary to defray the ex- 
penses incurred in the General Post Office itself. These 
consist of the salaries of the Postmaster General, assistants, 
clerks, and messengers, which are annually about $51,100 ; 
watchmen, laborers, &c, $1,640; contingent expenses, 
$7,500 ; making an aggregate of $60,240.: To this sam 
should be added about $7,000 for extra clerk bire in each 
year, making the whole, $67,240; and the fact that a great- 
er amount was appropriated, at the last session of Con- 
‘gress, for extra clerk hire, argues nothing against the cor- 
rectness of this estimate, because that appropriation inclu- 
ded the arrearages for extra clerk hire for the three pre- 
ceding years. It may, then, be safely taken for granted 
that this department does not draw from the Treasury of 
the United States the sum of $70,000 per annum. Against 
this:sum advanced by the Treasury, from the best calcu- 
Jation ‘that the committee have been able to make, there 
are annually transported by mail, free of postage, from 
and -to the Executive Departments of the Government, 
(exclusive: of the Post Office Department,) to and from 
members, and the officers of the two Houses of Congress, 
letters, papers, and documents, which, if charged for at the 
legal rates of postage, would exceed $500,000. So that | 
thesidea that this department is a charge upon the treasu- 

y;.is-wholly: erroneous. 


- The settled and accustomed practice of the Government 
should not be changed, without strong reasons, presenting 
certain and great advantages. The committee cannot dis- 
cover such reasons for the change proposed in the bill. 
The Post Office establishment, upon its present basis, has 
existed from the commencement of the Government, and 
is producing the most happy effects. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered with great ability and faithfulness. ‘ 

The frequency and celerity of the mails, in their present 
improved state, are bringing distant parts near to each 
other, in point of social intercourse, by which the bonds of 
the Union are strengthened, private friendships are grati- 
fied, commercial transactions are facilitated, and political 
intelligence is circulated to a degree beyond all former ex- 
ample. 

The committee have inquired of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral relative to some of the leading improvements in the 
mail establishments since the commencement of his admin- 
istration. His answer is appended, and presented as a 
part of this report. Many of the most important of these 
improvements are of a recent date. If this bill shall pass, 
improvements like these will be at an end. The decline 
must be as rapid as their progress has been, and their ad- 
vantages, in future, the country must forego; and for no 
other benefit than that of having newspapers transported 
at the public expense, 

The committee, upon a full view of the whole subject, 
are of opinion that it would be highly inexpedient to pass 
the bill, and, therefore, recommend its indefinite postpone- 
ment. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
May 17, 1882. 


Sir: Jn answer to your letter of the 6th instant, Ihave 
the honor to transmit the following statement: 2 

Among the improvements made in mail facilities within 
the last three years, are the following ; : 

Such increased expedition is given to the main Eastern 
mail, that it runs from Washington city to Boston in 12 
hours less time than it has ever done before; and from 
Boston, it arrives at Washington in 11 hours less time than 
at any former period. 

The mail from New York now arrives in Washington 
city in 32 hours, 225 miles; and from Philadelphia, 135 
miles, in 17 hours. The first of these was, until within the 
last month, never less than 42 hours; and the last never 
less than 21 hours. 

The mails from Philadelphia, via Lancaster, Harrisburg, 
and Bedford, to Pittsburg; and from Philadelphia, via Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, and Alexandria, to Pittsburg, are now car- 
ried through in less than three days. Neither of these 
mails was, till lately, ever carried through in less than 
three and a half days. On both of these routes, there are 
also extra lines of mail coaches established. 

The mail which was formerly transported to Detroit but 
three times a week, is now transported daily in four-horse 
post coaches, and with such increased expedition that it 
now runs from Washington city to Detroit in nearly three 
days less time than at any former period. 

Daily lines of mail coaches have been established be- 
tween Wheeling,.on the Ohio river, and Ashtabula and 
Fairport, on Lake Erie, where the mail was formerly car- 
ried but three times a week, and such increased expedi- 
tion given to the whole as to gain an entire day in the 
time of transportation. : 

All the connecting routes between Washington city and 
Buffalo, N..Y., via Harrisburg, Northumberland, and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,are su expedited as.to run through in near- 
ly two days Jese time than formerly. j : 

The line of stages connecting Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware with the eastern shore of Maryland ‘and Virginia, 
has-been increased from a biweekly to. a tri-weekly line 
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to Eastville, near Cape Charles, and an increased. expedi- 
tion given to it of one day. , 

The mail from New York, by New Brunswick, N. J., 
to Easton, Pa., has been increased from a tri-weekly to a 
daily line of four horse post coaches, 

The mail from Washington city to Harrisburgh, Pa, 
112-miles, has been so improved as to run through in 
one day, and to daily in four horse post coaches, The 
time formerly occupied was two days. 

The mails are now carried from: Washington city and 
from Baltimore to Cincinnati, O., a distance of 511 miles, 
in four days, by daily lines of four horse post coaches. 
This was never performed before in less than six days. 
The same increased expedition is given to Frankfort and 
Louisville in Kentucky. There is also an extra mail þe- 
tween Baltimore and Wheeling. 

The mail which was but tri-weekly, is now transported 
daily in four horse post coaches, between Cincinnati, O., 
and Georgetown, Ky., 72 miles, and with such increased 
expedition as to run through each way in 12 bours. It 
was formerly 14 hours. 

Lines of post coaches have been recently established 
between Columbus, O., and Indianapolis, Ind., Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis, and between Frankfort, Ky., and 
Indianapolis, where only horse mails had before been 
carried. 

A bi-weekly line of four horse post coaches has been 
established between Terre Haute, on the Wabash, and 
Lafayette, Ind. 

A line of stages has been established from Fayette, 
Mo., to Independence, in the western part of that State. 

An increased expedition has been given to the tri- 
weekly line of post coaches between Louisville, Ky., and 
St. Louis, Mo., by which an entire day is gained. 

The mail has been so improved between Louisville, Ky. 
and Nashville, Tenn., as to run daily in four horse post 
coaches, and through in less than two days, by which 
means a daily mail route is perfected between Washington 
city and Nashville, and in four days less than formerly. 

The route from Frankfort and Lexington, Ky., to Glas- 
gow, has been extended to Nashville, Tenno., thus giving 
a tri-weekly line of four horse post coaches between 
Frankfort and Nashville, and with an increased expedition 
of half a day. 

The route from Lexington, Ky., by Cumberland Gap, 
to Bean's Station, Tenn, has been increased from a 
weekly to a tri-weekly line of post coaches, and so ex- 
pedited as to run through in two days’ less time than for- 
merly. 

A inè of four horse post coaches has been established 
to run three times a week between Catlettsburgh, Ky. 
and Lexington, 128 miles. 

A line of four horse post coaches, to run three times a 
week, has been established between Nashville, Tenn, and 
Memphis, on the Mississippi river; also, between Hunts- 
ville, Ala., via Florence and Mempbis. 

A line of stages has been established to run three times 
a week between Tuscumbia, Ala., and Natchez, via Jack- 
son, Mi, thus constituting a regular stage connexion 
between the northwestern States, through the seats of 
Goverament of Tennessee and Mississippi, to Natchez, on 
the Mississippi river. g 

A line of four horse post coaches has been established 
orun twice a week between Huntsville and Tuscaloosa, 

a. : 

Aline of stages, twice a week has been established 
between Montgomery, via Selma and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
This, with the preceding route, forms a stage connection 
between the seats of Government in Georgia and Alaba- 
ma, and Tennessee and Alabama. 

The only regular and certain mail communication be- 
tween this place and New Orleans, was formerly by way of 
‘Tennessee, three times a week, through in 22 days. An abor- 


tive attempt had been made to establish a steamboat mal! 
by way of Mobile; but all communication by way of 
Georgia and South Alabama was too precarious for mer” 
cantile purposes. In the autumn of 1829, a regular 
steamboat line was established between Mobile and-New 
Orleans; and from the Ist of January, 1830, a line of 
four horse post coaches was established, three times a 
week, between Fort Mitchell and Mobile, Ala., 270 miles, 
and with such increased expedition as to perfect a tri- 
weekly line by coaches and: steamboats, in 15 days each 
way, between Washington and New Orleans, From the 
lst of January, 1881, an increased expedition was given 
to this mail, so as to run through from the seat of Govern- 
ment to:New Orleans, in 12 days, Within. the last six 
months, four additional trips a week have beeù established 
on the whole route between Macon, Ga. and New Orleans, 
637 miles, thus constituting the whole route daily be- 
tween the Atlantic cities and New Orleans, and with an 
expedition, as follows: From New Orleans to Washington 
city, 11 days and 18 hours; to Baltimore, 12 days and 2 
hours ; to Philadelphia, 12 days and 13 hours; to New 
York, 18 days and 5 hours; to Boston, 14 days and 18 
hours. 4 

A line of four horse stages formerly ran twice a week 
between Washington city and Fauquier e. b, Va, 50 
miles ; in lieu of which, there has been established a daily 
line of four horse post coaches from Washington, by Char- 
lottesville, Va. to Lynchburg, 200 miles; and a tri-weekly 
line of four horse post coaches from Lynchburg, by Dan- 
ville, to Salem, N. ©., and to Lexington, N. C. ; also, a line 
of stages which ran twice a week from Fredericksburg, 
Va., Halifax c. h, Milton, N. C., Lexington, Salisbury, 
York c. h, S. ©., to Powelton, Ga., is improved to a tri- 
weekly line of four horse post coaches, connecting with 
the Lynchburg line above at. Lexington, and extended 
from Washington, Ga., to Milledgeville, with an increased 
expedition, which gives three days time on the whole 
route of 600 miles from Fredericksburg, and 657 miles 
from Washington city. x 

A steamboat mail was formerly carried twice a week 
between Baltimore and Norfolk, Va., and a line of stages 
ran twice a week, 78 miles, between Norfolk and Eden- 
ton, N. C. There has, in improvement of this arrange- 
ment, been an increase to three trips a week each way 
between Baltimore and Norfolk, 200 miles, by steamboat, 
and a tri-weekly line of four horse post coaches establish- 
ed between Norfolk and Edenton, 78 miles; tri-weekly 
steamboat mails between Edenton and Plymouth, 22 
miles; tri-weekly four horse post coaches between Ply- 
mouth and Wilmington, 169 miles ; tri-weekly steamboat 
mails between Wilmington and Smithville, 29 miles, and 
a tri-weekly line of four horse post coaches between 
Smithville and Georgetown, S. C., 102 miles, where it 
connects with the Great Southern mail for Charleston; 
making, together, a complete line of steamboats and four 
horse post coaches the whole distance of 660 miles, three’ 
times a week each way, and with an expedition equal to 
that of the great Southern mail, performing the entire trip 
from Baltimore to Charleston in 5 days and 1 hour. 

A line of two horse stages between Warrenton, N. Q. 
and Danville, Va., 92 miles, has been improved to a line 
of four horse post coaches, to run three times a week each 
way. 

x line of post coaches, three times a week, has. been 
established between Warrenton, N. C., and Winton, via 
Halifax and Murfreesboro’, 82 miles, f : 

Tn lieu of a weekly mail in two horse stages, there has 
been established a four horse post coach line, twice a week, 
between Salem, N. C., and Shown’s p4 roads, Tenn., 117 
miles; and the weekly route from Shown’s pa roads to 
Knoxville, 135 miles, has been improved so as so run twice 
a week in coaches. This, with the foreign improve- 
ments, perfects a line of post coaches on the whole line 
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from Norfolk; Va., via. Murfreesboro’, N. C., Halifax, 
Warrenton, Greensboro’, Salem, and Wilkesboro’, to 
Knoxville, Tenn., 350 miles; twice a week. 

A line of four-horsepost coaches, twice a week, has 
been established from Salem, N. C., via Statesville, Mor- 
gantown, and Rutherfordton, to Greenville, S. C., 196 
miles; and the.weékly line of post coaches has been 
improved to twice a week, from Greenville; S. C., by 
Pickengville, Pendleton, and Abbeville, to Augusta, Qa., 
146. miles, thus constituting a bi-weekly line of pest 
coaches from,Salem; N. C., through the gold region in 
that State, and through the upper part of South Caro- 
lina.to Augusta, Ga., 342 miles. : 

A line of post coaches has been established, twice a 
week, between Lincolnton, N. C., and Greenville, S. C., 
via Spartanburg, 88 miles, in four-horse post coaches. 
` A line of. post coaches has been established between 
Edgefield court house, S. C., and Abbeville court house, 
twice a week. 

The tri-weekly route between Camden, S. C., and 
Charleston, has been improved to run six times a week, 
and so to alternate as to run three trips by way of Sump- 
terville, and three by Statesville, 120 miles. 

The tri-weekly line between Columbia, S. C., and 
Charleston, 110 miles, has béen improved to a daily line 
of four-horse post coaches. 

The route from Charleston, S. C., to Augusta, Ga., 145 
miles, has been improved from a tri-weekly to a daily 
line of four-horse post coaches. 

The route from Savannah, Ga., to Angusta, has been 
improved from a tri-weekly line of two-horse stages to a 
daily line of four-horse post coaches, 120 miles. 

Fhe route from Savannah to Macon, Ga.; which was 
but once a week, has been established to run twice a 
week in four-horse post coaches. 
~The youte from Milledgeville, Ga., to Tallahassee, 
Florida, 256 miles, which ran but once a week, has been 
directed to run twice a week in post coaches. 

A line of stages has been established from Macon, 
Ga., by Forsyth and Thomaston, to Columbus, 105 
miles. 

A line of post coaches has been established from the 
mouth: of St: John’s river to St. Augustine, in East 
Florida. 

_.The route between Richmond, Va., and Charlottes- 
ville, which was but tri-weekly, has been improved to 
a daily line of four-horse post coaches; and the whole 
route from Fredericksburg, Va. byCharlottesville, Staun- 
ton, Lewisburg, and Guyandotte, to Catlettsburg, Ky., 
359 miles, has been improved from a tri-weekly to a 
daily line of four-horse post coaches. A daily steam- 
boat mail has also been established to connect with this 
line at Guyandotte, thence, down the Ohio river, by 
Maysville, Cincinnati, O., to Louisville, Ky. These 
improvements constitute a daily line of four-horse post 
coaches and steamboats, on the whole of the lines from 
-Washington city, and from Richmond, Va., to Cincin- 
nati, O., and Louisville, Ky., and with the route from 
Charlottesville to Lynchburg, a daily line between 
Richmond and Lynchburg, Va. 

A daily line of four-horse post coaches has been es- 
tablished. between Bedford, and Washington, Pa., thus 
completing a direct daily route from Philadelphia via 
Lancaster and Wheeling, to Cincinnati and to Louis- 
ville. l ; ; airi 

A tri-weekly line of four-horse post coaches has been 
established between Washington city and Winchester, 
via Leesburg, 70 miles; and fromi Winchester, Va., by 


Romney, Cumberland, Md., Bedford, Pa., to Hollidays- 
burg, 136 miles; thus perfecting a direct connection 
by post coaches, of Tennessee.and the whole valley of | 
Shenandoah, with all the towns in the interior of Penn- 
sylvania and the western regions of New York. 

The stage route from Watertown to Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., 65 miles, which was tri-weekly, has been improved 
to six times a week. ` i 

The tri-weekly stage route between De Kalb and Fort 
Covington, N. Y., 63 miles, has been improved to six 
times a week. 

The Long Island route from New York to East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y., 122 miles, in post coaches, has been im- 
proved from twice to three times a week. . f 

Aline of post coaches three times a week has. been 
established between Ithaca and Hammondsport, N.. Y. 

The tri-weekly line has been improved to a daily line 
of four-horse post coaches from Newburgh, N. Y., by 
Owego, Bath, Geneseo, and Avon, to Rochester, 300 
miles. 

From Clarkson to Middleburg, N. Y., 37 miles, tri- 
weekly mail has been improved to a daily line of four- 
horse post coaches. 

An additional daily express line of post coaches has 
been established between Albany and Buffalo, N. Y., 
296 miles, to run through each way in two. days and 
eight hours. 

An additional line of mails has been established three 
times a week between Albany and Whitehall, N. Y., 
72 miles, to expedite and facilitate the mail communica- 
tions between New York and Quebec, via Albany. 

The tri-weekly line between Boston, Mass., and 
Keene, N. H., 85 miles, has been improved to a daily 
line of six-horse post coaches. 

The route from Haverhill, N. H., to Derby line, Vt., 
the point of entrance into Canada, for Quebec, 71 miles, 
has been improved to a tri-weekly line of post coaches. 

An additional weekly line of post coaches has been 
established between Conway and Littleton, Me., 58 
miles. i me f 

An additional weekly line of post coaches has been 
established between Augusta and Bethel, Mé., 67 
miles. 

The tri-weekly line between New Bedford, Mass., 
and Newport, R. I., 30 miles, has been improved to a 
daily line of post coaches. 

The route from Philadelphia, by Reading, to Potts- 
ville, formerly run but three times a week, is now run 
twice a day, in four-horse post coaches, 88 miles; and 
a daily line of post coaches is established between Potts- 
ville and Mauch Chunk, 29 miles, where no mail was 
formerly carried. : 

A tri-weekly line of four-horse post coaches has been 
established between Detroit and Niles, Michigan Terri- - 
tory, 195 miles. os 

The foregoing includes but a part of the improve- 
ments made within the last three years. Many. others, 
and to a considerable extent, have been made, which 
would require more time to enumerate than can now 
be given to the subject. The above, however, embraces 
the improvements on most of the leading routes, and, it 
is presumed, will meet the object of your inquiry. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully sir, your 


bedient servant, ; . 
acacia W. T. BARRY. 


Hon. FELIX GRUNDY, 
Chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and. Post 
Roads, United States’ Senate, 


ACTS OF THE TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


OF 


THE UNITED STATES, 
OF A PUBLIC OR GENERAL NATURE: 


PASSED AT THE FIRST SESSION, 
COLUMBIA, ON 
ENDING ON 


WHICH WAS BEGUN AND 


HELD AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, IN THE DISTRICT OF 


MONDAY, THE FIFTH DAY OF DECEMBER, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE, AND 
THE SIXTEENTH DAY OF JULY, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO, 


AN ACT to authorize the State 


of Illinois to sell twenty 
thousand acres of the saline 


lands in said State. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa: 
tives of the U. States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the State of Illinois be and is authorized and em- 
powered to sell and dispose of twenty thousand acres [in 
addition to the thirty thousand acres heretofore authorized 
to be sold] of the lands granted to said State for the use 
and support of the salt works, known by the name of the 
“Ohio Saline,” in the county of Gallatin, in said State; 
the said twenty thousand acres of land to be selected and 
sold, and the proceeds thereof applied in such manner as 
the General Assembly of Illinois have directed, or here- 


afier may direct, 
‘ANDREW STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
Vice-President of the United States. 
Approved: Jan. 19, 183%, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 


AN ACT supplementary to an Act to 


rights to settlers on Public Lands, 


Be it enacted, &e. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, all persons who have purchased under an act, 
entitled “An act to grant pre-emption rights to settlers 
on the public lands, approved the 29th. of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, may assign and trans- 
fer their certificates of purchase, or final receipts, and 
patents may issue in the name of such assignee, any thing 
in the act aforesaid to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Approved: Jan, 28, 1832. i 
AN ACT to direct the manner of issuing patents on con- 

firmed land claims in the Territory of Florida. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


grant pre-emption | 


AN ACT.to alter the time of holding the Spring term of 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of New York. 


Be it enacted, &e. That, from and after the first day of 
March next, a term of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Southern district of New York shall com- 
mence and be held at the place fixed by law for holding 
said Court, on the first Monday of April, in each and 
every year; and that, from and after said first day of 
March, the term of said Court, now required by law to 
be held on the last Monday in May, in each year, shall be 
abolished. : 

Approved: February 10, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
compromise the claim of the United States on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Lake Erie, - 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to- compromisé and 
finally settle the claim of the United States on the Com- 
mercial Bank of Lake Erie, on such, terms as he may 
deem most conducive to the best interests of the United 
: States. 

Approved: February 10, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for the payment of arrearages in the 
| Naval service, chargeable to the enumerated contin- 
| gent. prior to the first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, 


Be it enacted, &e. That the sum of eighty thonsand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to be applied, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, in the payment of arrearages connected with the 

| Naval service, and chargeable to the contingent enume- 
rated prior tq J: anuary the first, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and which have been, or may 


lives of the U. States of America in Congress assembled, | be, approved and passed by the proper accounting 


That all patents that are, or may be, by law, directed to 
e issued on private land claims, and by the several acts 
of Congress, approving their reports, and confirming the 
titles to lands in the Territory of Florida, shall be, and 
they are hereby, required to be issued to the con- 
rmees, or to the assignee, or present owner, where 
the land has been sold or transferred since the confirm- 
ation of the title ; and it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, upon the production 
of satisfactory proof of the death of the confirmee, or up- 
on the production of a regular chain of title from the con- 
firmee, to cause the patent to be issued to the heirs and 
legal representatives, 
as the case may be. 
Approved : January 23, 1832. 
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or to the assiguees of the confirmee, | 
| two dollars in the Treasury, 
| thousand and thirty-nine dollars, 


officers, 

Approved: February 24, 1832, 

AN ACT making appropriations for the Revolutionary 
and other Pensioners of the United States, for the year 
1832. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the pensioners of the United States, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two; 

For the Revolutionary pensioners, nine hundred and 
eighty-seven thonsand five hundred and four dollars, 
` For the invalid pensioners, in addition to the sum of 
one hundred and forty thousand five hundred and thirty- 
one hundred and sixty-five 
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For pensions to widows and orphans, three thousand 
dollars. ` 
Approved: February 24, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for Fortifications, for the } 


year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be- it enacted, de. That the following sums be, and 
they are hereby, appropriated for fortifications, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, viz : 

For the preservation of Castle Island, and repair of 
Fort Independence, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the preservation of Gcorge’s Island, nine thousand 
dollars. 

For Fort Adams, Newport Harbor, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the completion of Fort Hamilton, New York, ten 
thousand dollars, 

For repairing Fort Columbus and Castle Williams, N. 
York, fifty thousand dollars, 

For arrearages incurred in the preservation of the Pea 
Patch Island, two thousand dollars, 

For Fort Monroe, Virginia, seventy-two thousand dol- 
lars. 

For Fort Calhoun, Virginia, eighty thousand dollars. 

For the completion of Fort Macon, North Carolina, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

For the completion of the Fort on Oak Island, North 
Carolina, seven thousand dollars. 

For the Fort on Cockspur Island, Georgia, forty-six 
thousand dollars. 

For fortifications at 
Jars. 

For fortifications at Pensacola, one hundred thousand 
dollars, 

For a Fort at Mobile 
hundred dollars. 

For contingencies of fortifications, ten thousand dollars. 

Approved: Feb. 24, 1832. 


Charleston, thirty thousand dol- 
Point, eighty-seven thousand two 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Naval service, for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, do. That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the naval service, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, viz: 

For pay and subsistence of the officers of the navy, and 
the pay of seamen, one million four hundred and nine 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 
the civil establishments at the several yards, fifty-eight 
thousand five hundred and thirty dollars. 

For provisions, four hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars. ‘ 

` For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the repairs and 
wear and tear of vessels in commission, five hundred and 
thirty thousand six hundred and eighty-two dollars. 

For medicines and surgical instruments, hospital stores, 
and other expenses on account of the sick, twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For improvements and necessary repairs of navy yards, 
viz: 

For the navy yard at Portsmouth, forty-one thousand 
one hundred and thirty-four dollars. 

For the navy yard at Boston, eighty-five thousand dol- 
lars, . 

‘For the navy yard at New York, seventy-two thousand 
dollars. . 

For the navy yard at Philadelphia, ten thousand six 
hundred and eighty-eight dollars. 

For the navy yard at Washington, forty-two thousand 
dollars. 

For the navy yard at Norfolk, one hundred and twen- 
ty. thousand nine hundred and twenty-three dollars, 


6 


_ For the navy yard at Pensacola, twenty-five thousand 
vight hundred and fifty dollars. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

For defraying expenses that may accrue for the fol- 
lowing purposes, viz: For freight and transportation of 
materials and stores of every description: for wharfage 
and dockage, storage and rent, travelling expenses of 
officers, and transportation of seamen, house rent, cham- 
ber money, and fuel and candles to officers, other than 
those attached to navy yards and stations, and for officers 
in sick quarters, where there is no hospital, and for fu- 
neral expenses ; for commissions, clerk hire, and office 
rent, stationery, and fuel to navy agents; for premiuins 
and incidental expenses of recruiting ; for apprehending 
deserters; for compensation to judge advocates ; for per 
diem allowances for persons attending courts martial and 
courts of inquiry, and for officers engaged in extra ser- 
vice beyond the limits of their stations ; for printing and 
stationery of every description, and for books, maps, 
charts, aud mathematical and nautical instruments, chro- 
nometers, models, and drawings; for purchase and re- 
pair of steam and fire engines, and for machinery ; for 
purchase and maintenance of oxen and horses, and for 
carts, timber wheels, and workmen’s tools of every de- 
scription; for postage of letters on public service ; for pi- 
lotage, for cabin furniture of yessels in commission, and 
for furniture of officers’ houses at navy yards; for taxes 
on navy yards and public property ; for assistance ren- 
dered to vessels in distress ; for incidental labor at navy 
yards, not applicable to any other appropriation ; for coal 
and other fuel for forges, foundries, and steam engines, 
for candles, oil, and fuel, for vessels in commission and in 


ordinary ; for repairs and building of magazines and pow- 
der houses; for preparing moulds for ships to be built, 
and for no other object or purpose whatsoever, two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand doll 


lars. 

For contingent expenses for objects not hereinbefore 
enumerated, tive thousand dollars. 

For the pay of the officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, and for subsistence of the officers of 
the marine corps, one hundred and eleven thousand five 
hundred and sixty-three dollars. 

For subsistence tor non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, and washerwomen serving on shore, 
eighteen thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars. 

For clothing, twenty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-five dollars. 

For fuel, nine thousand and ninety-eight dollars. 

For contingent expenses, fourteen thousand dollars, 

For military stores, two thousand dollars, 

For medicines, hospital stores, and surgical instruments, 
two thousand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars. 

Approved: Feb. 24, 1832. 


AN ACT for the adjustment and settlement of the claims 
of the State of South Carolina against the United 
States. 


Be it enacted, &e. That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
directed to liquidate and settle the claim of the State of 
South Carolina against the United States for interest upon 
money actually expended by her for military stores for 
the use and benefit of the United States, and on account 
of her militia, whilst in the service of the United States, 
during the late war with Great Britain ; the money so ex- 
pended having been drawn by the State from a fund upon 
which she was then receiving interest. : 

- Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That, in ascertain- 
ing the amount of interest to be paid as aforesaid, to the 
State of South Carolina, interest shall be computed upon 
sums expended by the State for the use and benefit of 
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the United States as aforesaid, and which have been, or 
shall be, repaid to South Carolina by the United States. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the following 
claims of the State of South Carolina against the United 
States, which have been heretofore disallowed, in conse- 
quence of their not coming within the regulations of 
the Government, shall be adjusted and settled, that is 
fo Bay ; 

he The cost of certain cannon-balls, purchased or 
procured by the said State for her military defence du- 
ring the late war, and rejected by the inspecting officers 
of the United States, in consequence of their not being 
conformable to the standard fixed by the Department of 
War: Provided, That the balls so rejected shall belong 
to the United States, . 

2d. The.amount paid by the State of South Carolina 
for the transportation of stores, and of her troops, in 
the service of the United States, as aforesaid, or recog- 
nized by them as having been called out for that pur- 
pose, over and above the number of wagons allowed to 
each regiment in the army of the United States. R 

3d. The pay or compensation allowed by the said 
State to the Paymaster and Commissary General, and 
other staff officers, whilst they were, respectively, em- 
ployed in making or superintending disbursements for 
the militia in the service of the United States, as afore- 
said. 

4th. The sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars, 
for blankets purchased by the State for the use of a por- 
tion of her militia whilst in the service of the United 
States. ; 

5th. The value of the present contract price of the 
muskets purchased or procured by the State of South 
Carolina for her militia, during the late war, when in 
the service of the United States: Provided, That the said 
muskets shall become the property of the United States. 
And provided also, That any part ‘of the said amount 
may be received in arms at the present contract price. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That the several 
items hereby allowed, and the amount of interest, as 
aforesaid, shall, when ascertained, be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: March 22, 1832. 


AN ACT to amend the several Acts establishing a terri- 
torial Government in Florida. 

Be it enacted, dc. That there shall be elected one 
member of the Legislative Council in the Territory of 
Florida from the counties of Madison and Hamilton ; and 
one from the county of Walton, in said Territory. 

Approved: March 22, 1832, 


AN ACT explanatory of the act, entitled “An act for 
the relief of the officers and soldiers of the Virginia 
Line and Navy, and of the Continental Army, during 
the Revolutionary War,” approved thirtieth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 


Be it enacted, £e. That the provisions of the act, en- 
titled “An act for the relief of certain officers and sol- 
diers of the Virginia Line and Navy, and of the Conti- 
nental Army, during the Revolutionary War,” approved 
thirtieth of May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
shall not be construed to extend to any Land Warrants 
heretofore issued, which have been located, surveyed, or 
patented, on the lands reserved and set apart for the 
satisfaction of the Military Bounty Lands, due to the 
officers and soldiers of the Virginia Line upon Conti- 
nental establishment, or for the satisfaction of the officers 
and soldiers of the Continental Army. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of the third section of the act, entitled “ An act to ex- 
tend the time for locating Virginia Military Land War- 


rants, and returning surveys thereon to the Land Of- 
fice,” approved twentieth May, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-six, be, and the same is here y, 
continued in force for seven years, frum and after the 
first day of June, one thousand eight. hundred and thir- 
ty-two; and the proprietors of any location, survey, or 
patent, contemplated by the aforesaid section, may avail 
themselves of the provisions of the said section in the 
eases therein enumerated. 


Approved: March 81, 1832. 


AN ACT to add a part of the Southern to the Northern 


District of Alabama. 
Be it enacted, &c. That all that part of the country ly- 


ing within the limits of Alabama, and now in the occu- 


pancy of the Cherokee and Chickasaw tribes of Indians, 


shall be added to, and constitute a part of, the Northern 
Judicial District of Alabama, instead of the. Southern 


District of said State, as now arranged. 
Approved: March 31, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of the 
Army, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. . 


Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated for the support of the 
army, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, viz. : 

For pay of the army and subsistence of officers, one 
million one hundred and twenty-two thousand one hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars. 

For arrearages in the Pay Department, fifteen thou- 


sand dollars, 


For forage of officers, forty-eight thousand four hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars, 
For clothing for servants of officers, twenty-two thou- 


sand eight hundred and sixty dollars. 


For subsistence, exclusive of that of officers, in addi- 
tion to an unexpended balance of one hundred thousand 
dollars, two hundred and forty-five thousand dollars. 

or clothing of the army, camp equipagé, cooking 
utensils, and hospital furniture, in addition to materials 
and clothing on hand, amounting to thirty-five thou- 


.sand dollars, one hundred and seventy-nine thousand 


six hundred and thirty-two dollars. 

For medica] and hospital department, twenty thou- 
sand dollars, in addition to an unexpended balance of 
eight thousand dollars. f 

For various expenses of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment; viz.: For fuel, forage, straw, stationery, blanks, 
repairing officers’ quarters, barracks, storehouses, and 
hospitals ; for erecting temporary cantonments and gun- 
houses; for rent of quarters, storehouses and land; for 
postage of letters on public service; for expenses of 
courts martial, including compensation of judge advo- 
cates, members, and witnesses; for extra pay to soldiers 
employed on extra labor, under the acts of March 2d, 
one thousand eight hundred and nineteen; and for ex- 
penses of expresses, escorts to paymasters, and other 
contingencies to Quartermaster’s Department, two Hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, a 

For transportation of officers’ baggage, and allowance 
for travel in lieu of transportation, and for. per diem al- 
lowance to officers on topographical duty, fifty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For transportotion of clothing, subsistence, ordnance, 
and of lead from the mines, and for transportation of the 
army, and funds for pay of the army, including the 
several contingencies and items of expenditure at the 
several stations and garrisons, usually estimated under 
the head of transportation of the army, one hundred 
and fourteen thousand dollars. 


. 
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For defraying the the expenses of the Board of Visi- 
tors at West Point, and their travelling expenses, two 
thousand dollars. 

For fuel, forage, stationery, printing, transportation, 
and postage for the military academy, eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two dollars. 

For re-constructing the out-buildings. attached to 
West Point Academy, and for improvements connected 
therewith, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For general repairs of Barracks, Academies, Mess 
House, Officers’ and Professors’ Quarters, Store Houses, 
wharves, carts, boats, fences, roads, paints, and other 
objects, four thousand eight hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

For renewal and repairs of fire-grates, one hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For pay of Adjutant’s and Quartermaster’s Clerk, 
nine hundred dollars. 7 

For increase and expenses of the Library, fourteen 
hundred dollars. 

For philosophical apparatus, seven hundred and nine- 
ty dollars. ` 

For models for department of engineering, six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For models for the drawing department, repairs of 
instruments for the mathematical department, apparatus, 
and contingencies for the department of chemistry, 
eight hundred and eighty-seven dollars. 

Miscellaneous items and incidental expenses of the 
academy, one thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

For contingencies of the army, 

For the National Armories, the 
thousand dollars. 

For the armament of fortifications, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance service, 
seventy thousand dollars. 

For Arsenals, sixty thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For an Arsenal in Florida, twenty thousand dollars. 

Yor the recruiting service, twenty-four thousand nine 
hundred dollars, in addition to an unexpended balance 
of fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the recruiting servige, 
thirteen thousand eight hundred dollars, in addition to 
an unexpended balance of nine thousand dollars. 

For the arrearages prior to the first day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifteen, payable through 
the Third Auditor's office, five thousand dollars. 

To enable the Second Auditor to close the accounts, 
under the act of third March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty one, allowing three months’ gratuitous 
pay to disbanded officers and soldiers, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized and required to settle, adjust, and 
pay, the claims of the militia called out. by competent 
authority, or reccived into the service of the United 
States, by a General Officer of the United States’ army, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
and all charges and expenses incident to the service of 
said troops, agreeably to the provisions of the third sec- 
tion of an act making appropriations for the military ser- 
vice of the United States, approved twenty-first of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, "which 
provides for the payment of like expenses, and troops 
called out in one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven; and that the sum of fifty-five thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty-two dollars be appropriated for the said 
object, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury. 

‘Approved: April 5th, 1832. 


ten thousand dollars. 
ee hundred and sixty 


AN ACT supplementary to the several laws for the sale 
of Public Lands. 

Be it enacted, etc. That, from and after the first day 

of May next, all the public lands of the United States, 


when offered at private sale, may be purchased at the 
option of the purchaser, either in entire sections, half- 
sections, quarter sections, half quarter sections, or quar- 
ter quarter sections; and in every case of a division of 
a half quarter section, the line for the division thereof 
shall run east and west, and the corners and contents 
of quarter quarter sections, which may thereafter be 
sold, shall be ascertained as nearly as may be, in the 
manner, and on the principles directed and prescribed 
by the second section of an act, entitled ‘An act con- 
cerning the mode of surveying the public lands of the 
United States,” passed on the eleventh day of Feb- 
ruary, eighteen hundred and five; and fractional sec- 
tions, containing fewer or more than one hundred and 
sixty acres, shall, in like manner, as nearly as may be 
practicable, be subdivided into quarter quarter sections, 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, That this 
act shall not be. construed to alter any special provi- 
sion made by law for the sale of land in town lots: And 


provided, also, That no person shall be permitted to en- 


ter more than one half quarter section of land under 
this act, in quarter quarter sections, in his own name, 
or in the name of any other person, and in no case un- 
less he intends it for cultivation, or for the use of its 
improvement: And the person making application to 
make an entry under this act, shall file his and her affi- 
davit, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, that he or she makes the entry 
in his or her own name, for his or her own benefit; and 
not in trust for another: Provided, further, That all ac- 
tual settlers, being house-keepers, upon the public lands, 
shall have the right of pre-emption to enter, within six 
months after the passage of this act, not exceeding the 
quantity of one half quarter section, under the provi- 


sions of this act, to include his or their improvements, 
under such regulations as have been, or may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and in cases 
where two persons shall live upon the same quarter 


section, subject to be entered under the provisions of 

this act, each shall have the right to enter that quarter 

quarter section which includes his improvement. 
Approved: 5th April, 1882. 


AN ACT to authorize the Judges of the Courts of the 
United States to take bail of the claimants of proper- 
ty seized, and perform other acts in vacation. 


Be it enacted, etc. That in any cause of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction, or other case of seizure, depend- 
ing in any court of the United States, any Judge of the 
said court, in vacation, shall have the same power and 
authority to order any vessel, or cargo, or other pro- 
perty, to be delivered to the claimants, upon bail or 
bond, under the statute, as the case may be, or to be 
sold when necessary, as the said court now has in term 
time, and to appoint appraisers, and exercise every other 
incidental power necessary to the complete execution 
of the authority herein granted; and the said recogni- 
zance of bail or bond, under such order, may be exe- 
cuted before the clerk upon the party’s producing the 
certificate of the collector of the district, of the suffi- 
ciency of the security offered; and the same proceed- 
ings shall be had in case of said order of delivery, or of 
sale, as are now had in like cases when orderedin term 
time: Provided, That, upon every such application, 
either for an order of delivery or of sale, the collector 
and the attorney of the district shall have reasonable 
notice in eases of the United States, and the party or 
counsel in all other cases. 

Approved: April 5, 1832. 

AN ACT providing for the organization of the Ord- 


nance Department. 


Be it enacted, etc. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, the Ordnance Department shall consist of one 
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Colonel, one Lieutenant Colonel, two Majors, and ten 
Captains, and as many enlisted men as the public ser- 
vice may require, not exceeding two hundred and fifty. 

Sec. 2.. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized to select from the Sergeants of 
the line of the army, who shall have faithfully served 
eight years in the service, four years of which. in the 
grade of non-commissioned officer, as many ordnance 
Sergeants as the service may require, not to exceed one 
for each military post; whose duty it shall be to receive 
and preserve the ordnance, arms, ammunition, and other 
military stores, at the post under the. direction of the 
commanding officer of the same, and under such regu- 
lations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of War, 
and who shall receive for their services five dollars per 
month, in addition te their pay in the line. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the first section 
of the act passed on the eighth of February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen, entitled “ An act for 
the better regulation of the Ordnance Department,” and 
so much of the second section of the act, entitled “ An 
act to reduce and fix the military peace establishment 
of the United States,” passed the second of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, as provides for 
one supernumerary Captain to each regiment of artil- 
lery, to perform ordnance duty, and so much of the 
fourth section of the same as merges the Ordnance De- 
partment in the artillery, and reduces the number of 
enlisted men, be, and the same are, hereby repealed : 
Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be so 
construed as to divest the President of the United States 
of authority to select from the refiments of artillery 
such number of Lieutenants as may be necessary for 
the performance of the duties of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all officers and 
enlisted men authorized by this act, shall be subject to 
the rules and articles of war, and that the officers shall 
receive the pay and emoluments now allowed to, or 
which may hereafter be allowed, artillery officers. 

Approved: April 5, 1832. 


AN ACT to change the time of holding the United 
States’ District Court, at Staunton, in the western 
district of Virginia. 
Be it enacted, etc., That, from and after the passing 

of this act, the United States’ District Court, in the 

western district of Virginia, heretofore held at Staun- 
ton, on Wednesday after the fourth Monday in April 
and September, in each year, be hereafter held at Staun- 
ton on the first day of May, and the first day of Octo- 
ber, in each year; and when those days, or either of 
them, fall on Sunday, the Court is to be held on the 
next succeeding day. 

Approved: April 20th, 1832. 


AN ACT authorizing the Governor of the Territory of 
Arkansas to lease the Salt Springs, in said Territory, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Salt Springs, lying on the 
Washita river, on Little river, and on Saline creek, in 
said Territory of Arkansas, together with as many con- 
tignous sections to each of said Springs as shall be 
equal to one township, and every other salt spring 
which may be discovered in said Territory, with the 
section of one mile square which includes it, shall be 
reserved for the future disposal of the United States, 
and shall not be liable to be entered, located, or appro- 
priated, for any other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Governor 
of said Territory shall be, and is hereby, authorized to 
let out or lease said springs, for a term not exceeding 
five years; and the rents and profits arising from said 


Springs shall be applied, by the Legislature of said Ter- 
ritory, to the opening and improving such roads in said 
Territory as said Legislature may direct, and to no 
other purpose whatever. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Hot Springs 
in said Territory, together with four sections of land, in- 
cluding said Springs, as near to the centre thereof*as 
may be, shall be reserved for the future disposal of the 
United States, and shall not be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated, for any other purpose whatever. 

Approved: April 20, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations, in conformity with the 
stipulations of certain Indian treaties. 

Be tt enacted, etc. That the sum of thirty-nine thou- 
sand and seventy-five dollars be appropriated, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be applied for the service of the year one . 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, to the several 
following objects, specifically, namely : : 

For payment of the permanent annuity to the Chip- 
pewa, Ottawa, and Pottowatamy Indians, for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, sixteen 
thousand dollars. 

For the expense of salt for the same tribes, according 
to the treaty with them, one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

For payment of the annuity to the Winnebago In- 
dians, eight thousand dollars. 

For tobacco and salt for the same tribe, four hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

For the support of blacksmiths, shops, iron, and steel, 
three thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of oxen, cart, and service of aman, 
at the portage of Ouisconsin and Fox rivers, according 
to treaty, three hundred and sixty-five dollars. > 

For the transportation and other expenses of the an- 
nuities aforesaid, one thousand one hundred and sixty 
dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be further 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money not other- 
wise appropriated, the following sums, namely: 

For the payment of the missionary property held by 
the Baptist denomination, at the St. Joseph’s on Lake | 
Michigan, as valued by agents appointed for that pur- 
pose, in pursuance of the fifth article of the treaty of 
St. Joseph’s of 20th September, ‘one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, five thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-one dollars and fifty cents. ` : 

For payment of the claims of the Cherokees for im- 
provements abandoned under the treaty of the eighth 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, 
and the convention of twenty-seventh Fébruary, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, four thousand 
five hundred and sixty-eight dollars. 

Approved: April 20, 1832. 


e 


AN ACT providing for the postponement of the trial of 
certain cases now pending in the Superior Courts of 
Arkansas Territory, and for withholding from sale or ` 
entry certain lands in said Territory. 


Be it enacted, ete. That the District Attorney of the 
United States for the Territory of Arkansas be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and required to postpone, 
until after the expiration of the next session of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, all further pro- 
ceedings in any case which has been tried, or now 
is pending for trial, in the Superior Court of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, upon which bills of review have 
been filed in said Superior Court on the part of the 
United States, under the provisions of an act, passed. 
May the eighth, one thousand eight hundred. and thirty, 
entitled “An act for further extending the pow- 
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ers of the Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory 
of Arkansas, under the act of the twenty-sixth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, and for 
other purposes:” Provided, however, that nothing in 
this act shall be applicable to any of the aforesaid cases 
now pending for trial on appeals in the Supreme Court of 
the” United States: And provided, also, That nothing 
herein contained shall prejudice the rights of any of the 
parties: Provided, also, That no extra compensation 
shall be allowed said Judges until after the termination 
of the next term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, after which the Judges shall proceed to dispose of 
gaid cases under the provisions of said acts, and then be 
allowed the additional compensation from said time, until 
the cases are disposed of, or tried, by the said Courts of 
Arkansas. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States shall cause all the lands, the titles to 
which are involved in, or dependent upon, the trial of said 
bills of review, which are claimed by purchasers after the 
rendition of the original judgment, to be withheld from 
sale until the further order of Congress. 

Approved; April 20th, 1832. 


AN AOT to provide the means of extending the benefits 
of vaccination, as a preventive of the small pox, to the 
Indian tribes, and thereby, as far as possible, to save 
them from the destructive ravages of that disease. 


Be it enacted, dc. That it shall be the duty of the sev- 
eral Indian Agents and Sub-agents, under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, to take such measures as he shall 
deem most efficient to convene the Indian tribes in 
their respective towris, or in such other places and num- 
bers, and at such seasons, as shall be most convenient to 
the Indian population, for the purpose of arresting the 
progress of small pox among the several tribes, by vac- 
cination. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he hereby is, empowered to employ as 
many physicians or surgeons, from the army, or resident 
on the frontier near the point where their services shall 
be required, as he may find necessary for the execution of 
this act ; and, if necessary, two competent persons to con- 
duct the physicians to the remote Indians who are infect- 
ed, or may be in immediate danger of being infected, with 
the small pox, whose compensation shall be six dollars 
per day, and six men, whose compensation shall be twen- 
ty-five dollars per month. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of War to cause all Indian agents 
to be supplied,with genuine vaccine matter; and all agents 
and sub-agents shall use all proper means to persuade the 
Indian population to submit to vaccination. ; 

Scc. 4. And be it further enacted, That all agents, sub- 
agents, physicians, and surgeons, employed in the exe- 
cution of this act, shall make monthly returns or reports 
of their proceedings.to the War Department. And the 
Secretary thereof shall submit to Congress, on or before 
the first of February next, a general report of all proceed- 
ings in the premises. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, to carry this 
act into effect, the sum of twelve. thousand dollars be ap- 
propriated, out of any moneys in the treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated, fe “<"s3y 

Approved: May 5, 1832. 


AN ACT for altering the time of holding the District 
Court of the United States for the District of Indiana. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Indiana shall be hereafter holden 
on the last Mondays of May and November, in each year 


instead of the first Mondays of said months, as is now re- 
quired by law. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all proceedings 
of a civil or criminal nature, now pending in, or returna- 
ble to, said Court, shall be proceeded -in by said Court in 
the same manner as if no alteration of the times for hold- 
ing said Court had taken place. 

Approved: May 19, 1832. 


AN ACT to extend the patent of Jethro Wood. 


Be it enacted, dc. That there be, and hereby is, granted 
unto Jethro Wood, a citizen of the United States, his heirs, 
assigns, and legal representatives, for the term of fourteen 
years from the last day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, the full and exclusive right and 
privilege of making, using and vending to others to be 
used, his improvements in the construction of a plough; 
a description of which is given in the schedule or specifi- 
cation annexed to letters patent granted to the said Jeth- 
ro Wood for the same on the first day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen: Provided, That alt 
rights and privileges heretofore sold by the said patentee, 
to make, use, or vend the said improvements, shall enure 
to, and be enjoyed by, the purchasers, respectively, as 
fully and upon the same conditions, during the period 
hereby granted, as for the existing term. And provided 
also, That the price at which the same has been sold by 
the said patentee, shall not be advanced upon by future 
purchasers. 

Approved: May 49, 1882. 

AN ACT for giving effect to a commercial arrangement 
hata ga the United States and the Republic of Co- 
ombia. 


Be it enacted, de. That vessels of the Republic of Co- 
lombia, and their cargoes, whether of foreign or domestic 
produce or manufacture, which shall come direct from the 
ports of that nation to the United States, shall pay no great- 
er duties on importation, anchorage, tonnage, or any other 
kind, than are now, or hereafter may be, levied on the 
vessels of the United States, 

Sec. 2. And be it furiher enacted, That the restriction 
of coming direct from a port in Colombia, contained in the 
preceding section, shall be taken off, as soon as the Presi- 
dent shall receive satisfactory evidence that a like restrie- 
tion is taken off from the vessels of the United States in 
the ports of the Republic of Colombia, and shall make 
known the same by his proclamation declaring the fact. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, if the President 
of the United States shall at any time receive satisfactory 
information that the privileges allowed or which may be 
allowed to American vessels and their cargoes in the ports 
of Colombia, corresponding with those extended, or to be 
extended by this act, to Colombian vessels and their car- 
goes in the ports of the United States, have been revoked 
or annulled, he is hereby authorized, by proclamation, to 
suspend the operation of either or both of the provisions 
of this act, as the case may be, and to withhold any or all 
the privileges allowed, or to be allowed, to Colombian 
vessels or their cargoes. 

Approved: May 19, 1832. 


AN ACT authorizing the revision and extension of the 
rules and regulations of the Naval service. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to constitute a 
Board of Naval officers, to be composed of the Naval Com- 
missioners and two Post Captains, to meet at the seat of 
Government, whose duty it shall ‘be, with the aid and as- 
sistance of the Attorney General, carefully to revise and 
enlarge the rules and regulations governing the naval 
service, with the view to adapt them to the present and 
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future exigencies of this important arm of national de- 

fence, which rules and regulations, whea approved. by 

him and sanctioned by Congress, shall have the force of 

law, and stand in lieu of all others heretofore enacted, 
Approved: May 19, 1832. 


AN ACT to alter the time of holding the District Court 
of the United States for the Western District of Lou- 
isiana. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Louisiana, shall be 
hereafter holden on the second Monday of June, in each 
year, instead of the third Monday of August, as is now 
required by law. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all proceedings 
of a civil or criminal nature now pending in, or returna- 
ble to said Court, shall be proceeded in by the said Court, 
in the same manner as if no alteration -of the time for 
holding said Court had taken place. 

Approved: May 22, 1882. 


AN ACT to authorize the removal of the Land Office 
from Mount Salus, in the State of Mississippi, and to 
remove the Land Office from Franklin to Fayette, in 
the State of Missouri. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Land Office at Mount Sa- 
lus, in the Choctaw District, in the State of Mississippi, 
shall be removed to, and located at, such place in the said 
Land District as the President of the United States may 
direct, if in his opinion any removal be necessary ; and 
that “the Land Office at Franklin, in the county of How- 
ard, State of Missouri, shall be removed to, and located 
in, the town of Fayette, in said county ; and it shall be the 
duty of the Registers and the Receivers of public money 
for said Land Offices, within sixty days from and after 
the passage of this act, to remove the books, records, 
and whatever else belongs to said offices, to their respec- 
tive places of location, as herein provided for. 

Approved: May 22, 1832. 


AN ACT to exempt the vessels of Portugal from the pay- 
meut of duties on tonnage, 


Be it enacted, &c. That no duties upon tonnage shall be 
hereafter levied or collected of the vessels of the king- 
dum of Portugal: Provided always, That whenever the 
President of the United States shall be satisfied that the 
vessels of the United States are subjected, in the ports 
of the kingdom of Portugal, to payment of 
tonnage, he shall, by proclamation, declare the fact, and 
the duties now payable by the vessels of that kingdom 
shall be levied and paid as if this act‘had not been 
passed. 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 


AN ACT to extend the limits of Georgetown, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, &e. That the limits of Georgetown, in 
the District of Columbia, be, and they are hereby, ex- 
tended, so as to include the part of a tract of land called 
“ Pretty Prospect,” recently purchased by the Corpora- 
tion of the said town, as a site for their poor’s house: be- 
ginning, for the said piece of ground, at a stone marked 
number four, extending at the end of four hundred and 
seventy-six poles on the first line of a tract of land called 
the “Rock of Dunbarton ;” said stone also standing on 
the western boundary line of lot numbered two hundred 
and sixty, of Beatty and Hawkinis’s addition to said town, 
and ruvning thence, north, seventy-eight degrees, east 
thirty-eight poles; south eighty degrees, eaSt three poles ; 
south eighteen poles; south twelve degrees, east nine 
poles; south eleven degrees, west twelve poles; south 


seventy-two degrees, west twenty three poles, to the said 

first line of the “ Rock of Dunbarton,” thence, with said 

line, to the beginning. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the rights, 
powers, and privileges, heretofore granted by law. to the 
said Corporation, and which are at this time claimed and 
exercised by them, may and shall be exercised and en- 
joyed by them within the bounds and limits set forth and 
described in the first section of this act. 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 

AN AGT for improving Pennsylvania avenue, supplying 
the public buildings with water, and for paving the 
walk from the western‘ gate to the Capitol with flag- 
ging. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioner of ‘the Pub- 
lic Buildings be, and he is hereby, authorized and direct- 
ed to contract, after giving due notice by public adver- 
tisement, for improving the avenue in the city of Wash- 
ington, leading from the Capitol to the Executive Offices, 
by paving the centre way thereof, forty-five feet in width, 
with cobble or pebble stones, or with pounded stone, upon 
the McAdam plan, or in any other permanent manner, as 
the President of the United States may direct ; and also, 
for the graduation, and covering with the best gravel to 
be obtained, the sideways of said avenue, and for proper 
gutters and drains to carry off the’water, for which pur- 
pose the sum of sixty-two thousand dollars is hereby ap- 
propriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That, under the 
same direction as prescribed in the first section, the fol- 
lowing sums be, and the same are hereby, respectively, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, for the following purposes, 
that is to say: . 

For conducting waterin pipes from the fountain, on 
square number two hundred and forty-nine,.to the Presi- 
dent's House and public offices, and the construction of 
reservoirs and hydrants, five thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For bringing water in pipes to the Capitol, and the 
construction of reservoirs and hydrants, and the purchase 
of the rights of individuals to the water, forty thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of the Public Buildings is hereby authorized and 
directed to contract for the purchase, delivery, and lay- 


any duty of ling of Seneca flagging on the walk from the western 


gate to the Capitol; and for this purpose the sum of se- 

yen thousand one hundred and two dollars be, and the 

same is hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 

ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: May 25, 1832, 


AN ACT to amend an act entitled “An act to enlarge 
the powers of the several corporations of the District 
of Columbia.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Corporation of Washington 
be, and it is hereby, empowered to collect, annually, the 
tax at the rate of one per centum and thirteen hundredths 
of one per centum on the assessed value of the real and 
personal estates‘ within the city of Washington, assessed 
and laid by the fifth section of said act, or any part 
thereof, for the purposes and objects designated in said 
act, by the same officers, process, and means, by which 
said Corporation is now, or may hereafter be, empowered 
te collect any other taxes; and to pay over said money, 
when so collected as aforesaid, to. the Treasury of the 
United States, in the manner, and within the times, pre- 
scribed by the acts to which this act is a supplement ; 
and that, in default made by the said Corporation, either 


ose 
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in collecting or paying over as aforesaid, that then, and 
in such case, the President of the United States may pro- 
ceed to exercise the powers reposed in, and conferred on, 
him, in and by the said fifth section. - . 
Sec. 2. And be it further: enacted, That the Common 
Council of Alexandria shall have the power to appoint 
one or more Inspectors of Tobacco for the town of Alex- 
andria; and the said Inspectors shall take an oath before 
a Justice of the Peace of the County of Alexandria, or 
the Mayor of the Corporation, for the faithful discharge 
of the duties of office of Inspector, a certificate of which 
he shall return to the Clerk of the Common Council: and 
the said Common Council shall have power to pass all 
needful laws for the due and proper inspection of Tobac- 


co, and for regulating the conduct of the said Inspectors ;, 


and the said Common Council shall have power to re- 
move, for just cause, any Inspector, and appoint another 
in his place. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
commence and be in force from the passage thereof. 
Approved; May 25, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of Gov- 
ernment, for the year one thousand eight hundred aad 
thirty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the following sums be, and the same are here- 
by, appropriated, to be paid out of any unappropriated 
money in the Treasury, viz : ; 

For pay and mileage of the members of Congress and 
delegates, four hundred and ninety-three thousand eight 
hundred dollars, 

For pay of the officers and clerks of both Houses, 
thirty-four thousand four hundred dollars. 

For stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the Senate, twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. 

For stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the House of Representa- 
tives, one hundred thousand dollars. The said two sums 
last named to be applied to the payment of the ordinary 
expenditures of the Senate and House of Representatives 
severally, and to no other purpose. 

For the Library of Congress, five thousand dollars ; 
and also for repairs and furniture for the Library of Con- 


For contingent. expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of the building, three thousand 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, fifteen thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

For a clerk employed on Revolutionary bounty land 
scrip, elevea hundred and fifty dollars, 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the First Comptroller, nineteen thousand one 
hundred dollars. : 

For compensation to the Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Second Comptroller, ten thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. . 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the First Auditor, thirteen thousand nivue hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Second Auditor, sixteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Third Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Third Auditor, twenty-one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compengation to the Fourth Auditor of the Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Fourth Auditor, seventeen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasu- 
ry, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Fifth Auditor, twelve thousand eight huun- 
dred dollars. 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the United 
States, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Treasurer of the United States, six thousand 


gress, three thousand dollars, to be applied under the | seven hundred and fifty dollars, 


direction of the Library Committee. 

For salary of the principal and assistant Librarians, 
two thousand three hundred dollars, 

For contingent expenses of the Library and pay of 
Messenger, eight hundred dollars. 

For alterations and repairs of the Capitol, five hundred 
dollars, i 

For improving the grounds, including the gardener’s 
salary, two thousand dollars. s A 

For compensation to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Postmaster General, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

For clerks and messengers in the office of the Secreta- 
ry of State, nineteen thousand four hundred dollars. 

For clerks, machinist, and messenger, in the Patent 
office, five thousand four hundred dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the expense of publishing and 
distributing the laws, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

\ For contingent and incidental expenses of the Patent 
Office, fifteen hundred dollars. i 

For the superintendent and watchmen of the northeast 

executive building, eight hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, twenty-four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Commissioner of the General Jand Office, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Solicitor of the Treasury, three 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, three thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. ` 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- 
ers of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the expenses of stationery, printing, and all other 
incidental and contingent expenses of the several offices 
of the Treasury Department, the following several sums, 
viz: 

For the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
cluding advertising and extra copying, and the sum of 
one thousand five hundred dollars applied from this fund 
for clerk hire and other expenses incident to the issuing 
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of Revolutionary bounty land scrip, six thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

For the office of the First Comptroller, one thousand 
dollars. 


For the office of the Second Comptroller, one thou- | 


sand dollars, 
For the office of the First Auditor, eight hundred 
dollars. 


For the office of the Second Auditor, eight hundred 


dollars. 

For the office of the Third Auditor, one thousand 
dollars. 

For the office of the Fourth Auditor, one thousand 
wo hundred dollars. 

For the office of the Fifth Auditor, one thousand dollars. 

For the office of the Treasurer of the United States, 
seven hundred dollars. ` 

For the office of the Register of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the office of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, nine thousand dollars. 

For compensation for extra aid, during one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, in the issuing military 
land scrip and patents founded on Virginia military 
surveys, and on private claims, making indexes, and 
writing and recording patents for lands'sold, six thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

For the office of Solicitor of the Treasury, twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 

For translations, and for expenses of passports and 
sea letters, three hundred dollars. 

For stating and printing the public accounts for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, one 
thousand four hundred dollars. 

For compensation of superintendent and watchmen 
of the southeast executive building, eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. . KA : 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
two thousand dollars for repairs of building, and also 
the sum of one thousand three hundred dollars, applied 
out of the appropriation for the contingent expenses of 
the Treasury Department, for clerk hire in the General 
Land Office, in relation to revolutionary Jand scrip, six 
thousand six hundred and fifty dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of enclosing the grounds 
attached to the Treasury Department, one thousand five 
hundred dollars. ; 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of War, twenty-two thousand six 
qwndred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secre- 
tary of War, three thousand dollars. 

For books, maps, and plans, for the War Department, 
one thousand dollars. , 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
ofice of the Paymaster General, four thousand and six 
hundred dollars. ; 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in 
the office of the Commissary General of Purchases, four 
thousand two hundred dollars. , 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Adjutant General, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
dollars. ` i 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
‘Commissary General of Subsistence, two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, two thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
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Chief Engineer, two thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. ' 
For contingencies to the Topographical Bureau, in- 


cluding the purchase of books and maps, and the re- 
pairs of instruments, one thousand one hundred and 


twenty-five dollars. 

P For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 
ollars. 

` For the services of a lithographer, and the expenses 

of the lithographic press of the War Department, seven 


hundred and fifty dollars. 


For compensation to the clerks in the Ordnance 
Office, two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. i f f 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of the: 


Surgeon General, eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said office, four hundred 
and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one hundred and‘ 
fifty: dollars. ” % 

For contingent expenses of said office, six hundred 
dollars. . 

For the salary of the superintendent and watchmen 
of the northwest executive building, eight hundred and- 


| fifty dollars. 


For contingent expenses of said building, including 


fuel, labor, oil, furniture, repairs of building, and im- 
provement of adjoining ground, three thousand six 


-hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the clerks and messengers in- 
the office of the Secretary of the Navy, eleven thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars. . 

For contingent expenses of said office, three thou- 


sand dollars. 


For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 


Board, ten thousand five hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Secretary-of the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks, draughtsman, and 
messenger, in the office of the Commissioners of the Nay 
Board, eight thousand four hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Board, one thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

For the salary to the superintendent of the southwest 
executive building, and the watchmen, eight hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of building, engines, and im- 
provement of the grounds, three thousand thrée hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. ; 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasters 
General, five thousand dollars. ; 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in 
the office of the Postmaster General, forty-one thousand 
one hundred dollars. f 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. ` 

For superintendency of the buildings, making up 
blanks, and compensation to two watchmen and one 
laborer, sixteen hundred and forty dollars. ‘ 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in-Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan, two thousand dollars.. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office ‘of sai 
Surveyor, two thousand one hundred dollara: ~ 

For compensation to the Surveyor south of ‘Tennes- 
see, two thousand dollars; ss a 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, one thousand seven hundred dollars. =; 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Illinois, Mig, 
souri, and Arkansas, two thousand dollars. 
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For compensation to clerks in the office of said Surveyor, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousand dollars, ; 

For compensation ‘to clerks in the office of said Sur- 
veyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. : 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Louisiana, in- 
cluding one thousand dollars from first July to thirty-first 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
per act of third March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, three thousand dollars, À , 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, per act of third March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, fifteen. hundred dollars. 

For an additional clerk, for the year one tbousand cight 
hundred and thirty-two, to bring up arrearages of record- 
ing, and including compensation to clerks in one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, for which no appropriation 

was made by the act of third of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. ; : 
For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida, two thou- 
sand dollars. 
-For compensation to the clerks in the office of said Sur- 
veyor, two thousand dollars. - ` 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the public 
buildings in Washington city, two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the officers and clerks of the Mint, 
ten thousand six hundred dollars, 

For compensation to assistants in the several depart- 
ments of the Mint, and wages of laborers employed in the 
various operations of the establishment, nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and seventy dollars, 

For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs, 
cost of machinery, for allowance for wastage in gold and 
silver coinage of the Mint, twenty-one thousand eight hun- 

‘dred dollars, 

For compensation to the Governor, J udges, and Secre- 
tary of the Michigan Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars, 

For contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For ‘compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council, pay of the officers of the Council, 
fuel, stationery, and printing, seven thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-two dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary, of the Arkansas Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. ; ; F 

“For pay and mileage of the Legislative Council of said 
Territory, five thousand four hundred and fifty dollars, 

For contingent expenses of the Arkansas Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

To pay a deficiency in appropriation of last year, for 
pay and mileage to the members of the Legislature of Ar- 
kansas, one thousand dollars. f 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary of the Florida Territory, including additional com- 

ensation to the Judges, under the act of twenty-sixth 
May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, at eight 
hundred dollars each, and arrearages of one thousand 

eight hundred and thirty-one, thirteen thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety five dollars and nine cents. . 
‘For contingent expenses of the Florida Territory, three 
hundred and fifty dollars. ° 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council of Florida, pay of officers and set- 
vants of the Council, fuel, stationery, printing, and, distri- 
bution of the laws, including two thousand dollars to de- 
fray the-expenses of the publication of the statutes of the 
Territory, as directed by a law of the Territory, and a 
deficiency in the appropriation for one thousand eighi 
hundred and thirty-one, of two hundred and twenty-eight 


dollars and ninety-one cents, nine thousand seven bun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and ninety-one cents, 

For compensation to the Chief Justice, the associate 
Judges and district J udges of the United States, eighty- 
one thousand four hundred dollars. 

_ For the salaries of the Chief Justice and Judges of the 

District of Columbia, and of the Judges of the Orphans’ 
Courts of the said District, nine thousand five hundred 
dollars, 

For compensation to the Attorney General of the 
United States, four thousand dollars, 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of the At- 
torney General, eight hundred dollars, 

For a messenger in said office, five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, five hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the Reporter of the Decisions of 
the Supreme Court, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the District Attorneys and Mar- 
shals as granted by law, including those in the several 
Territories, eleven thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation to Assistant Counsel and District 
Attorneys, under the act of the twenty-third of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, supplementa- 
ry to the several acts providing for the settlement of 
private land claims in Florida, including contingencies, 
seven thousand five huadred dollars; Provided, that no- 
thing herein contained shall be so construed as to au- 
thorize the payment of a salary to the Law Agent in 
Florida, 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme, Circuit, 
and District Courts of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia; also, for jurors and witnesses, in 
aid of the funds arising from fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures, incurred in the year eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-two, and preceding years; and, likewise, for defray- 
ing the expenses of suits in which the United States are 
concerned, and of prosecutions for offences committed 
against the United States, and for the safe-keeping of 
prisoners, one hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the 
late and present Governments, one thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For the expense of lighting the lamps in the Capitol 
square, seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For improving the grounds round the Presidents 
house, including the gardeners salary, three thousand 
dollars. 

For alterations and repairs in the President’s house? 
three hundred dollars. 

For the support and maintenance of light houses, 
floating light, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including 
the purchase of oil, keepers’ salaries, repairs and im- 
provements, and contingent expenses, two hundred 
and five thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight dollars, 

For building a light house on or near one of the isl- 
ands called the Brothers, at the Narrows, in Long Island 
Sound, New York, being the amount of an appropriation 
for that object, carried to the surplus fund on the thirty- 
first of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, five 
thousand dollars, 

For placing eight buoys at proper sites between the 
city of Albany and a point opposite Red Hook, New 
York, being the amount of an appropriation for that ob- 
ject, carried to the surplus fund on the thirty-first of 
‘December, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, five hundred 
dollars. 

For erecting a beacon near the Charleston light house, 
in order to mark the entrance into the channel commonly 
known as Lawford’s channel, South Carolina, being the 
amount of an appropriation. for that object, carried to 
the surplus fund on the thirty-first of December, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one, six hundred dollars. 
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For the salaries of Registers and Receivers of Land 
Offices where there are no sales, two thousand dallars. 

For surveying the public lands, one hundred and six- 
ty thousand dollars, viz: For the survey of the Choc- 
taw cession in Mississippi, eight thousand dollars; and 
for the survey of other public lands, eighty thousand 
dollars; and a further sum for the survey of the lands 
ceded by the Creeks to the United States, fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 

For the salaries of two keepers of.the public archives 
in Florida, one thousand dollars. 

For the revision of all former statements of the enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States and 
their Territories, being a balance due D. Green for 
printing the abstract of said revision, two hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims against 
the United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall 
be ascertained and admitted in due course of settle- 
ment at the Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. 

For stationery and books for the offices of Commis- 
sioners of loans, five hundred dollars. 

For registers for ships and vessels, and lists of crews, 
four thousand dollars. 

For fre fourth payment to Luigi Persico, for two 
colossal statues for the Capitol, four thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Ministers of the United States 
to Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, and Colombia, 
forty-five thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Secretaries of Legation to the 

same places, ten thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the Charges des Affaires to Portu- 
al, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Turkey, Belgium, 

razil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Mexico, Central 
america, and Naples, fifty-eight thousand five hundred 

ollars, 

For salary of the dragoman, and for contingencies of 
the Legation of the United States to Turkey, thirty-sev- 
en thousand five hundred dollars. 

For outfits of the Ministers of the United States to 
oral Britain, France, and Russia, sixty-six thousand 

ollars. 

For outfits of the Charges des Affaires of the United 
States to Holland, Belgium, Central America, Buenos 
Ayres, and Naples, twenty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 

‘thirty thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the agents for claims at London 
and Paris, four thousand dollars.. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the Mcditerra- 
nean Powers, twenty-four thousand four hundred dol- 
lars. 

For the relief and protection of American seamen in 
foreign countries, twenty thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
thirty thousand dollars. $ 

To enable the President of the United States to pro- 
cure copies of the documents relative to the history of 
the United States, from the public offices in Great Bri- 
tain, two thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of the Bust of Thomas Jefferson, 
executed by Cerracci, now in the possession of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s Executor, four thousand dollars, if so much 
should be deemed necessary by the Committee on the 
Library. 

For the purpose of enabling the Secretary of State to 
discharge a balance due to the Marshal of the Territory 
of Michigan, beyond the existing appropriation for his 
services in taking a census of the. persons in the said 
Territory, who are not freeholders, one hundred and 
twenty dollars and forty-four cents, 

For account of printing and binding, and for select- 
ing, editing, and preparing indexes for the compilation 
of documents, for which a subscription was authorized 
by the act of the second of March, one thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-one, fifty-five thousand dollars ; the 
printing to be paid for by the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House, according to the terms of 
the subséription ; and the selecting, editing, and making 
indexes, to be paid for in like manner, and at stich rate 
of compensation as shall be judged reasonable and pro- 
per by the Committee of Accounts of the tivo Houses. 
To enable the Secretary of State to cause to be print- - 

ed, under his direction, a selection from the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the United- States, between the 
peace of one thousand seven hundred and eighty-three,. 
and the fourth of March, one thousand seven hundred 


and eighty-nine, remaining unpublished in the Depart- 


ment of State, twelve thousand dollars. _ 
To enable the Secretary of State to carry into effect 


the resolulution of Congress of the seventh of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, in relation 
to recording patents, fourteen thousand six hundred 
and twelve dollars. 


To enable the Secretary of State to pay for seventy 
copies of Peters’ Condensed Reports of Decisions of the 
Supreme Court, subscribed for under the resolution of 
Congress, of the second of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, two thousand one hundred dol- 
ars. 

For the payment of a balance due to Walter Smith, 
on the books of the Fourth Auditor, to be applied, first, - 
to the discharge of any balance standing against said 
Smith on the books of the Treasury, and the residue to 
be paid to the legal representatives of Walter Smith, 
the sum of three thousand three hundred and thirty, 
dollars and sixty-one cents. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to employ a 


suitable person to complete the Marine Hospital at 


Charleston, South Carolina, authorized by the act of - 


twentieth May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
four thousand three hundred and sixty dollars: Provid- *. 


ed, nothing herein contained shall be construed to en- 
large the said contract, or to release the contractor from 
his liability thereunder. . 

For the erection of Marine Barracks and Officers, 
quarters at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, nine thousand 

ollars. 

For the purpose of defraying the expenses of a survey 
of the waters of Narragansett Bay, to be made under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, with a view 
to ascertain the practicability and expediency of estab- 
lishing a Naval depot therein, five thousand dollars. 

For enabling the President of the United States to 
obtain from the Norfolk Bridge Company a release and 
conveyance to the United States, of the bridge over 
the Southern branch of Elizabeth river, between the 
Navy Yard and the Dry Dock, and of the road leading 
from the same to the South-western side of said Yard, 
the sum of sixteen thousand dollars: Provided, The 
Secretary of the Navy shall be satisfied that the said 
sum does not exceed the value of the same: And pro- 
vided, That the Attorney General of the United States 
shall be satisfied of the validity of the title, and that 
the right thus acquired will authorize the United States 
to remove the Bridge, and to enclose the road within 
the Navy Yard. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of State be authorized, out of the sums appropriated to 
defray the expenses of taking the late Census, to pay 
those assistant Marshals for their services, who have 
failed to receive compensation from the delinquency of 
the principal Marshals. : 

Approved: May 5, 1822. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment for the a ne. thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. ` , e 
Beit enacted, etc. That the following sums be, and they 

are hereby, appropriated for the Indian Department, 
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for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 

viz: 

_ For the pay of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs at 

St. Louis, and the severkl Indian Agents, as established 

by law, including an Agent for the Kansas, agreeably to 

a treaty with that tribe; of June third, eighteen hundred’ 

and twenty-five, thirty-two thousand dollars. 

For the pay of Sub-agents, as established by law, nine- 
teen thousand dollars. 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of one 
thousand eight hundred and two, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the pay of Indian interpreters and translators, em- 
‘ployed in the several superintendencies and agencies, 
twenty-one thousand five hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

For the pay òf gunsmiths and blacksmiths, and their 
assistants, employed within the several superintendencies 
and agencies, under treaty provisions and the orders of 
the War Department, eighteen thousand three hundred 
and forty dollars. 

For iron, steel, coal, and other expenses attending the 
gunsmiths’ and blacksmiths’ shops, five thousand four 
hundred and twenty-six dollars, 

For expense of transportation and distribution of In- 
dian annuities, nine thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine 
- dollars. 

For expense of provisions for Indians at the distribution 
of abnuities, while on visits of business with the different 
superintendents and agents, and when assembled on pub- 
lic business, eleven thousand eight hundred and ninety 
dollars. 

For expense of building houses for Indian agents, 
blacksmiths’ shops, and for repairs of the same, when re- 

` quired, in the several agencies, seven thousand dollars, 

For contingencies of the Indian Department, twenty 
thousand dollars: Provided, in no case shall any money 
hereby appropriated be used for the purpose of reward- 
ing Indians for settling disputes among themselves, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of five thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, for defraying the expenses of conducting a 
deputation of Indians from the head waters of the Mis- 
souri to Washington City, and from thence to their own 
country; Provided, That no compensation beyond their 
actual expenses for extra services, shall be allowed'any 
Indian agent or Sub-agent for services when doing duty 
under the order of their Government, detached from their 
agency and boundary of the tribe to which they are 
Agents, 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be, and hereby is appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, in the purchase and delivery of 
corn, or other provisions, for the use of the Seminole In. 
dians, who are likely to suffer on account of the failure 
of their crops from a severe drought the last year. 

Approved: May 31, 1832. 

AN ACT to aid the Vestry of Washington parish in the 
erection of a keeper's house, and the improvement and 
security of the ground allotted for the interment of 
members of Congress, and other public officers. 


Be it enacted, &c, That the sum of one thousand five 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of the Public Buildings, for the purpose of aid- 
ing the vestry of Washington parish in the erection of a 
keeper's’ house, for planting trees, boundary stones, and 
otherwise improving the burial ground, allotted to the in- 


terment of members of Congress, and other officers of the 
General Government. 


Approved: May 31, 1832. 


AN ACT in relation to the Penitentiary for the District 
of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, de, That the sum of thirty-eight thou- 
sand, five hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of completing 
the Penitentiary and buildings connected with it, for the 
erection of railing on the exterior walls, and for the sup- 
port of the convicts, and pay of the officers for the pre- 
sent year, to be. expended under the superintendence and 
direction of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary. 

Approved: May 81, 1832. 


AN ACT for quieting possessions,’enrolling conveyances, 
and securing the estates of purchasers within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, &c. That if any person or persons, seized 
or possessed of, or holding any estate or interest in any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, lying and beige with- 
in the District of Columbia, shall execute and acknow- 
ledge a deed for the conveyance of such estate or inte- 
rest, or for declaring or limiting any use or trust in and of 
the same, before any judge of a Court of Record, and of 
law of the State and County in which such person or per- 
sons may be, or before any chancellor of any such State, - 
or before any judge of the Supreme, Circuit, District, or 
Territorial Courts of the United States, or before any two 
Justices of the Peace of the State, District or Territory 
and County in which such person or persons may be ; and 
such Judge, Chaucellor, or Justices, shall annex to such 
deed a certificate, under his or their hands, of the exe- 
cution and acknowledgment thereof, and that the gran- 
tor or grantors was or were known to him or them, or that 
his, her, or their identity, had been satisfactorily proved, 
and the Register, Clerk, or Prothonotary, of such Court 
or County, shall also certify under his hand and the seal 
of his office, that the Judge, Chancellor, or Justices, is or 
are, was or were such, at the time of the execution and ac- 
knowledgment thereof; or if any such person or persons, 
seized or possessed as aforesaid, shall be in some foreign 
country, and shall execute and acknowledge any such 
deed before any Judge or Chancellor of any Court, mas- 
ter or master extraordinary, in chancery, or notary public, 
in such foreign country ; and such execution and acknow- 
ledgment, and, also, the identity of the grantor or gran- 
tors shall be certified upon, or annexed to, such deed, un- 
der the hand and seal of any such judge, chancellor, mas- 
ter, or master extraordinary, or notary public, and such 
deed, so executed, acknowledged and certified, in the 
several and respective modes aforesaid, shall be recorded 
amongst the land records of the county of Washington, or 
the County of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, 
within six calendar months from the day of its date, if 
executed and acknowledged within the United States, or 
the Territories thereof, or within twelve calendar months 
from the day of its date, if executed and acknowledged in 
some foreign country: such deed shall be good and ef- 
fectual for the purpose or purposes therein mentioned, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any femme 
couvert in whom such estate or interest may be, shall be a 
party with her husband, executing such deed, or shall 
only be relinquishing her right of dower, in or to such 
estate or interest, and the judge, chancellor, justices, 
master or master extraordinary in chancery or notary pub- 
lic, aforesaid, before whom the same may be execute 
and acknowledged, shall make the contents thereof 
known to her, and shall examine her, out of the presence 
and hearing of her husband, whether she doth make her 
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acknowledgments of the same voluntarily, and without 
being induced to do so by fear or threats of, or ill usage 
by, her husband, or fear of his displeasure; and such ex- 
amination and acknowledgment, and also the identity of 
the party, shall be certified in the mode prescribed in the 
first section of this act, according to the place or country 
where such femme couvert shall be at the time of such ex- 
amination and acknowledgment, and such deed shall be 
recorded within the several and respective periods herein 
before mentioned; the same shall be good and avail- 
able for the purposes therein mentioned, and thereby in- 
tended. ' 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Clerks of 
the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia for the 
counties of Washington and Alexandria, respectively, 
are hereby authorized to record any deed or conveyance, 
executed and authenticated agreeably to the provisions of 
this act. 

Approved: May 31, 1832. 


AN ACT vesting in the Corporation of the City of Wash- 
ington all the rights of the Washington Canal Compa- 
ny, and for other purposes. 


Whereas it is represented that the Mayor, Board of Al- 
dermen, and Board of Common Council, of the city of Wash- 
ington, have.purchased, and are now exelusive owners of, 
all the stock of the Washington Canal Company, and are 
desirous that the entire property, rights, privileges, and 
immunities, of the said Company, be vested in them for 
the use and benefit of the said city: 

Therefore, Be it enacted, de, That all the right, title, in- 
terest, property, and estate, either in law or equity, of the 
Washington Canal Company be, and the same are hereby, 
vested in the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
for the use aforesaid; and that the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Councilmen, shall have full power and au- 
thority to take possession of the Canal and works of the 
said Company, and to hold, use, occupy, and repair the 
same, from time to time, as occasion may require, and as 
to them shall seem expedient: Provided, That said canal 
shall be finished and completed, of the breadth and depth, 
and in the mannner and within the time, hereinafter pre- 
scribed, and not’ otherwise. 

- See, 2. And be it further enacted, That the said canal 
, shall be finished in such manner that the width thereof, 
from Seventeenth street west to Sixth street west, at the 
water line, shall be one hundred and fifty feet; from 
Sixth street west to B street south, eighty feet, at the 
water line; from B street south to the basin at the Vir- 
ginia Avenue, sixty feet, at the water line; from said 
basin to L street south, forty-five feet at the water line; 
from L street south to N street south, forty feet, at 
the water line; and from L street south to the channel 
of the Eastern branch, one hundred and twenty feet, at 
the water line: and the said canal, throughout its whole 
length and breadth aforesaid, shall have a depth of at 
least four feet water at all times. There shall also be 
made by the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cilmen, three basins attached to the said canal, which shall 
be by them kept in repair, of the following dimensions, 
that is to say: one at the western termination of the said 
canal, at least one hundred and fifty feet wide and five 
thousand five hundred and forty-five feet long; one at 
the Eastern branch, at the eastern termination of fhe said 
canal, of at least one hundred and twenty feet in width, 
and six hundred and ninety feet in length; and one at 
the Virginia Avenue, of at least eighty feet in width, and 
one hundred feet in length; each of which basins shall, 
at all times, have, throughout its length and width, a 
depth of water equal to that hereby required in the said 
canal, And the sides of the said canal and basins shall 
be secured by walls of stone or other materials, where 


necessary, of sufficient strength and height. to allow the 
use of steam vessels therein; all which work hereby re- 
quired to be done to complete the said canal and basins, 
shall be done and finished in the manner aforesaid by the 
first day of March, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three, or, in default thereof, this act, and 
all the rights and privileges thereby granted, shall cease 
and determine, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That all such provi- 
sions, in any former law, as required the Washington Ca- 
nal Company to raise, drain, or improve, the low or wet 
grounds along or near the said canal, shall remain in full 
force, and be obligatory on the said Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council: Provided, That no funds for that pur- 
pose shall be raised by lottery. i 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, for and in con- 
sideration of the expenses which have been, and will be, 
incurred in finishing the said canal and basins, and of se- 
curing the sides thereof, and of the expenses of erecting 
and maintaining locks, and of completing the whole work 
according to the provisions of this act, and of keeping the 
same in repair, including the expense of draining, or 
otherwise improving or drying the low and wet grounds 
along and near the said canal, the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Conncil, are hereby authorized to collect, on 
all articles and materials landed on each side of the canal 
and basins, from on board any boat, scow, or other vessel, 
or water-craft, or placed on either side of the said canal or 
basins for the purpose of being taken therefrom by any 
boat, scow, or other vessel, or water-craft, wharfage, ac- 
cording to such rates as they, by any by-laws or regula- 
tions, may from time to time ordain and establish: Pro- 
vided, That the said rates shall, at no time hereafter, and 
in no particular, exceed those charged on the same articles 
by the owners of private wharves in the said city, And 
it shall and may be lawful for the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, to demand and receive, at the most 
convenient place or places, for all articles carried along 
the said canal, tolls not exceeding the following rates ; 
that is to say: for each unloaded boat, scow, or other 
vessel or water craft, twenty-five cents; for each barrel 
of flour, beef, or pork, two cents; for each barrel of whis- 
key, brandy, or spirituous liquors, of any ‘description, 
three cents; for each hogshead or pipe, six cents; and 
upon all other articles, packages, or commodities, not 
exceeding six cents for each ton; and after that rate for 
any article or quantity weighing Jess than one ton. And 
said Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Couneil, shall also 
have the exclusive right to establish a packet boat or boats 
on the said canal, for the conveyance of passengers; and 
no other boat or boats for that purpose, except such as 
are established or permitted by them, shall be allowed to 
convey passengers on the said canal for hire. The tolls 
hereby granted shall be demandable on any boat, scow, 
vessel, or other water craft, on any of the articles afore- 
said, for a passage through either of the locks, or along 
any part of the said canal, but the public property of the 
United States shall be landed and pass free of wharfage 
and tolls. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, Common Council, shall, from time to time, erect 
and keep in repair, all such bridge or bridges over the 
said canal, in each and every street crossing the same, as 
the convenience of the inhabitants of the city may require ; 
bridges shall be erected at least eight feet above high which 
water, and of not less width than twenty-four feet, and be 
safe for the passage of footmen, horses, cattle, carriages, 
and loaded wagons. : x 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, shall, annually, in the 
month of January, lay before Congress a true statement 
of the capital invested by them in the purchase, comple- 
tion, and improvement of the said cana land works, with 
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the amount of their annual expenditures and receipts, so 
as to show the clear nett profit by them so received on 
such investment ; and if at any time the nett profit shall 
happen to fall short of six per centum ou the said capital 
so invested, it shall be lawful for them to increase the 
said rates of toll and wharfage in such manner as they 
may judge sufficient to produce six per centum per an- 
num on the said investment; and should it so happen 
that at any time the nett proceeds aforesaid shall exceed 
a rate of ten per centum per annum, they shall so reduce 
the said rates as not to produce a greater nett profit than 
of the said rates of ten per centum. In estimating the 
amount of capitol invested, the proceeds of sale of the 
real estate hereby granted to the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, to aid them in the execution of the 
works hereby required, shall not be included, but the 
amount of sales of the said property, showing what part 
thereof shall have been sold, and at what price each part: 
of the said property shall have been sold, shall form part 
of the said annual report. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, shall not begin to col- 
lect.wharfage or tolls, until the said canal and works shall 
have been wholly completed according to the provisions 
of this act, in the opinion of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry of the United States, for the time being, who is here- 
by authorized and required to give his certificate thereof, 
whenever, in his opinion, the same shall have been so 
completed; and upon obtaining such certificate, and de- 
positing the same with the Clerk of the Circuit Court for 

‘the District of Columbia, in the county of Washington, to 
be by him recorded, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, to 
commence the collection of the said wharfage and tolls. 
And such right to collect the said rates of toll and wharf- 
age shall cease, whenever the said canal shall be so out 
of repair as to impede the free and convenient use thereof 
by vessels or craft drawing four feet water, so long as the 

. game shall so remain out of repair or obstructed. 

Sec. 8. And in order to aid the said Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, in fulfilling the objects and re- 
quirements of this act, Be it further enacted, That all the 
right, title, property, interest, and estate, in law or in 
equity, of the United States, of, in, and to, that part of 
the public reservation in the city of Washington, known 
and designated as the Mall, which is bounded as follows: 
lying between Sixth and Fifteenth streets west, and ex- 
tending from Canal street two hundred and fifteen feet 
south to the continuation of A street north, and all that 
part of the said reservation on the south side of the said 
Mall extending from B street south, three hundred and 
sixty-six feet, to A street south, and lying between Sixth 
and Fifteenth streets west, and all the right, title, interest 
and estate, which is now, or ought to be, vested in any 
trustees, commissioners, or other person, for, and on be- 
half, and in trust, for the benefit of the United States, 
be, and the same are hereby, vested in the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, in fee, for the purpose, 
and to be by them sold and applied for the . purposes 
aforesaid, or so much thereof as they shail deem it ad- 
visable to sell for the said purposes, and the said residue 
to hold and use for the benefit and convenience of the 
said city. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common. Council, shall not be authorized 
to occupy, nor permit others to occupy, more than forty 
feet for the purpose of landing on either side of the said 
canal, extending from the Eastern branch to Seven- 
teenth street west upon the plan of the city. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That a street be 
laid out along the entire length of said canal, on the 
south side theseof, of the width of eighty feet, between 
said Sixth and Fifteenth streets west, which shall be kept 


* 


open forever as. a public street, and subjected to the 
same rules, regulations, and ordinances, as shall and may 
affect the other streets and avenues in said city ; and that 
all the streets of said city running north and south, and 
all avenues which, by continuing the same, shall extend 
through said Mall, and such as running westwardly and 
eastwardly would in like manner intersect the same, shall, 
in like manner, be opened and kept open, and subject as 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That a map or plot 
of the said land, squares, streets, and avenues, made and 
prepared by F. C. De Kraft, United States’ Surveyor of 
the City of Washington, dated December twenty-seventh, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, marked A, 
be, and the same is hereby, ordered and directed to be re- 
corded in the office of the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, and also in the office of said Surveyor of the said 
city of Washington, and shall be held and deemed as in- 
dicating correctly the said lands and squares, streets and 
avenues, and be of full authority as designating and ex- 
hibiting the same. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, Thatif any proprie- 
tor, or proprietors of any lots now fronting north on B 
street south, between said Sixth and Fifteenth streets, 
shall signify his, her, or their, desire and intention to ex- 
change said lots for an equal quantity of the lands herein 
and hereby, conveyed to the said Mayor, Board of Alder- 
men, and Board of Common Council, situated on the south 
side of A street south, and immediately north of his, her, 
or their, said lots, it shall be the duty of the said Mayor, 
Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Council, on 
such intention and desire being made known to them, to 
and upon a conveyance in due form of law, clear of all 
incumbrances, being made to them for the said lands so 
held by such proprietor or proprietors, to convey and as- 
sign to the said proprietor, or proprietors, a corresponding 
quantity on the square immediately north and fronting on 
A street south. And in case such proprietor or proprie- 
tors shall have made any substantial improvements on 
the said land so held by him or them as aforesaid, to 
make a fair and equitable allowance on said surrender or 
conveyance, either in land or money, as may be agreed 
on between the parties: Provided, said proprietor or pro- 
prietors shall make known such intention to the said 
Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Coun- 
cil, on or before the first day of August next. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the said 
Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Coun- 
cil, be, and they are hereby, authorized and required to 
lay out and divide the said lands, so conveyed and vested 
by virtue of this act, into lots, with alleys, as to them shall 
seem meet and proper, and to dispose of and sell the 
same, or so much thereof as shall remain unexchanged as 
aforesaid, and also all such lots as they shall receive in 
exchange as aforesaid, at such times and upon such terms 
as to the said Mayor, Board of Aldermen, and Board of 
Common Council, shall seem meet; and to execute, or 
cause to be executed, good and sufficient deeds of con- 
veyance to the purchasers thereof. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That, the proceeds 
arising from said sales shall be, and constitute a fund, 
which shall be applied by the said Mayor, Board of Al- 
dermen, and Board of Common Council, to pay and ex- 
tinguish any debt which has been, or may be contracted, 
either jn the purchase of the Washington City Canal, or 
the shares of stockholders in the said canal, or in the com- 
pletion of. the same, and in the expenses and attending 
said purcbase and completion, and shall not be applica- 
ble to any other object or purpose until said debts shall 
be extinguished. 7 

Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That nothing in 
this act contained shall be held or deemed, ia any manner 
or way, to impair or injure any private:rights or interests, 
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or in any manner to affect the same beyond the mere 
transfer of the rights of the United States to said Mayor, 
Board of Aldermen, and Board of Common Council. 


Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the several | hundred dollars, 


To the Ottawa tribe, 
dollars. 

To the Ottawa and Missouri tribe, two thousand five 
and fifteen hundred dollars for the ex- 


five thousand three hundred 


acts passed on the first day of May, one thousand eight | penses of blacksmiths’ tools and agricultural imple- 


hundred and two; the sixteenth day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and nine; the sixth day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twelve ; and thetwen- 
tieth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, in relation to the Washington Canal Com- 
pany, shall be, and same are hereby, repealed, except 
as herein before provided. 
Approved: May 31, 1832. 
AN ACT changing the times of holding the Courts in 
the District of Columbia. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the county of Washington shall 
hereafter be held on the fourth Monday in March, and 
on the fourth Monday in November, in every year, 
instead of the times now designated by law; and the 
court for the county of Alexandria shall be held on the 
first Monday in May, and on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, in every year, instead of the times now designated 
by law ; and that all process shall be made returnable 
to the said terms as herein directed. This act shall 
take effect from and after the first day of June next. 

Approved: May 31, 1832. 


— 


AN ACT defining the qualifications of voters in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted, etc. That every free white male citizen 
of the United States, of the age of twenty-one years, 
who shall have resided in the Territory of Arkansas for 
the term of six months next preceding any general or 
special election, shall have the privilege of voting in 
the election district where he shall reside, and not else- 
where, for all elective officers of said Territory. 

Approved: May 31, 1832. 


l AN ACT making appropriations for Indian annuities, 


and other similar objects, for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the sum of three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand four hundred and five dollars, be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, for the 
payment of the annuities due to the various Indians 
and Indian tribes hereinafter mentioned, including the 
sum of twenty-four thousand five hundred dollars, stip- 
ulated for education of Indian youths; twenty-five 
thousand four hundred and seventy dollars, stipulated 
for the expenses of blacksmiths, gun smiths, millers, 
millwrights, agriculturists, and laborers, employed in 
the Indian service, and for furnishing salt, tobacco, 
iron, steel, et cætera; and four thousand three hundred 
and sixty dollars for expenses of transportation and dis- 
tribution of certain annuities and agricultural imple- 
ments, not otherwise provided for, for the service of the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, that 
is to say: : 

To the Wyandot tribe, five thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

To the Wyandot, Munsee, and Delaware tribes, one 
thousand dollars. 

To the Shawanee tribe, three thousand dollars, „and 
sixty dollars for furnishing salt. 

To the Shawanee and Seneca tribes, of Lewistown, 
one thousand dollars. 

To the Delaware tribe, six thousand five hundred 
dollars, and one hundred doilars for furnishing salt. 

To the Wea tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Piankeshaw tribe, eight hundred dollars. 

To the Kaskaskias tribe, one thousand dollars. 


ments. 

To the Chippewa tribe, three thousand eight hundred 
dollars; also, one thousand dollars for the puposes of 
education, and two thousand dollars for the purchase of 
farming utensils and cattle, and the employment-of per- 
sons to aid them in agriculture. 

To the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pottawatamy tribes, 
sixteen thousand dollars, and one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for furnishing salt. 

To the Pottawatamy tribe, sixteen. thousand three 
hundred dollars, and one hundred dollars to To enibe, 
principal chief; also, three thousand dollars for the pur- 
poses of education, aud two thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars, for expenses of blacksmiths, millers, and 
agrieultursta, and for furnishing salt, tobacco, iron, and 
steel. 

To the Pottawatamy tribe of Huron, four. hundred 
dollars. 

To the Choctaw tribe, fifty thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; to Mushulatubbe, a chief, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and to Robert Cole, a chief, one 
hundred and fifty dollars; also, twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars for purposes of education, and two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-five dollars for expenses 
of blacksmiths and millwrights, and for furnishing iron 
and steel. 

To the Eel river tribe, one thousand one hundred 
dollars. 

To the Six Nations, New York, four thousand five 
hundred dollars, and two hundred dollars to the Young 
King, a chief of the Seneca nation. 

i To the Seneca tribe, New York, six thousand dol- 
ars. 

To the Creek tribe, thirty-four thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

To the Cherokee tribe, ten thousand dollars; also, 
two thousand dollars for purposes of education. : 
; To the Chickasaw tribe, twenty-three thousand dol- 
ars. 

To the Sac tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Sac and Fox tribes, two thousand dollars. 

To the Sac, Fox, and Ioway tribes, three thousand 
dollars, for expenses of blacksmiths and agriculturists, 
and furnishing farming ntensils and cattle. 

To the Fox tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Ioway tribe, three thousand dollars ; also nine 
hundred dollars for expenses of blacksmiths, and fur- 
nishing agricultural tools. 

To the Osage tribe, eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. 

To the Seneca tribe, of Lewistown, one thousand 

dollars. ae 
To the Quapaw tribe, two thousand dollars. ` 
To the Kickapoo tribe of Illinois, two thousand dol- 
lars. 
To the Florida Indians, five thousand dollars ; also 
one thousand dollars for purposes of education, and one 
thousand dollars for the expenses of a gun and black- 
smith. 
To the Miami tribe, twenty-five thousand dollars ; also 
two thousand dollars for the support of the poor and in- 
firm, and education of youth; and two thousand and 
twenty dollars for expenses of blacksmith, and for fur- 
nishing salt. iron, and steel, and tobacco. 
To the Winnebago tribe, eighteen thousand dollars ; 
also three thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars 
for expenses of blacksmiths and ‘agriculturists, and for 
furnishing salt and tobacco. 

To the Kanza tribe, three thousand fivé hundred dol- 
ars. 

To the Christian Indians, four hundred dollars. 

To the Sioux tribe, of Mississippi, two thousand dol- 
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lars; also, one thousand seven hundred dollars for 


expenses of blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural | 


tools. 

To the Yancton and Santic bands, three thousand 
dollars: also, one thousand four hundred dollars for ex- 
penses of blacksmith and furnishing agricultural tools. 

To the Omaha tribes two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ; also, one thousand five hundred dollars for expen- 
ses of blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

To the Sac tribe of Missouri river, five hundred dol- 
lars: also, nine hundred dollars for expenses of black- 
smith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

For purposes of education of Sacs, Foxes, and others, 


as stipulated for by the treaty of fifteenth July, one, 


thousand eight hundred and thirty, three thousand dol- 
Jars; and to Little Billy, of the Seneca tribe of New 
York, for the term of his natural life, an annuity of fifty 
dollars. 

To Anderson, three hundred and sixty dollars, and to 
Lapahnilhe, one hundred and forty dollars, chiefs of the 
Delaware nation, agrecably to an understanding of the 
commissioners who negotiated the treaty of one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighteen. 

For expenses of transportation and distribution of 
annuities to the Winnebagoes, Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Pottawatamies, Sacs, Foxes, and others, and of salt, to- 
bacco, agricultural implements, and tools, not otherwise 
provided for, the Sum of four thousand three hundred 
and sixty dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enaeted, That so much of any 
act as provides for the payment of any of the annuities 
and stipulations herein mentioned, shall bef and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved: June 4, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations in conformity with the 
stipulations of certain treaties with the Creeks, Shaw- 
anees, Ottawas, Senecas, Wyandots, Cherokees, and 
Choctaws. 

Be it enacted, etc. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, severally, appropriated to the several 
objects hereinafter specifically enumerated, according 
to the stipulations of certain Indian Treaties, to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, namely: 

¥or the payment of debts due by the Creeks, and their 
relief, according to the ninth article of the treaty con- 
cluded with the Creek Indians, twenty-fourth March, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, one hun- 
dred thousand: dollars. 

For compensation to the Delegation of the city of 
Washington, the payment of the expenses, and of claims 
` against them, according to the tenth article of the same 
treaty, sixteen thousand dollars. 

For the payment of certain claims for ferries, bridges, 
and causeways, for judgments against chiefs, for losses, 
for improvements, for annuities, for the expenses of 
Creeks who have emigrated without expense to the 
United States, at fifteen dollars for each, and for com- 
pensation to those who suffered in consequence of being 
prevented from emigrating, as severally provided for 
and stipulated in the eleventh article of the same treaty, 
twenty-five thousand and eighty dollars. 

For the cost of rifles, ammunition, and blankets, ac- 

cording to the thirteenth article of the same treaty, 

thirteen hundred and twenty dollars. 

For the expenses of taking the census, and making 
the selection of reservations according to the second ar- 
ticle of the same treaty, three thousand five hundred 
dollars. : 

For the service of a person to be selected to certify 
the contracts for the sale of lands, according to the 
third article of the same treaty, one thousand dollars. 

For the expense of removing and keeping off intru- 


ders from the Creek lands, according to the fifth article 
of the same treaty, two thousand dollars. 

_ For one year’s allowance for the purposes of educa- 
tion, according to the thirteenth article of the same 
treaty, three thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Shawanee 
Indians, of Ohio, according to the treaty concluded with 
them eighth August, one thousand eight hundred’ and 
thirty-one, the following sums, namely : ; 

For enabling them to erect houses and open farms at 
their intended residence, according to the fifth article - 
of the said treaty, thirteen thousand dollars. 

For the payment for sundry articles as presents, enu- 
merated in the ninth, twelfth, and fourteenth articles 
of the same treaty, two thousand four hundred and 
four dollars. 

For expenses of selling tbe property of Indians, ac- 
cording to the sixth article of the said treaty, three hun- 
dred dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Ottawas, 
of Ohio, concluded the thirtieth August, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, the following sums, 
namely : k 

For the payment of certain articles, as stipulated for 
in the tenth article of the treaty, twelve hundred and 
fifty-four dollars. . 

For expenses attending the sale of Indian pro- 
perty, according to the sixth article, three hundred 
dollars. : 

For carrying into effeet the treaty with the mixed 
bands of the Senecas and Shawanees, of Lewistown, 
Ohio,. concluded the twentieth July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, the following sums, 
namely : 

For an advance to said Indians, in lieu of compen- 
sation for improvements, according to the fifth article of 
the said treaty, six thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry articles stipulated for as 
presents in the tenth article of said treaty, thirteen hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars. 

For the expense of selling the property of said In- 
dians, according to the sixth article of the said treaty, 
three hundred dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Wyan- 
dots, of Ohio, concluded nineteenth January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, the following sums, 
namely: 

For payment for the reservation of sixteen thousand 

| acres, as stipulated for in the second article of the trea- 
ty, twenty thousand dollars. 

For payment for improvements on the ceded reserva- 
tions, and expense of appraising the same, according to 
the third article of said treaty, four thousand dollars. 

For transportation and contingencies under the pro- 
visions of the several treaties above mentioned, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. . 

For the payment of improvements within the limits 
of Georgia and Arkansas, abandoned by Cherokee emi- 
grants under the treaty of sixth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, as valued by appraisers, 
seventy thousand dollars. 

For gratuities of fifty dollars for every five emigrants 
from within the chartered limits of Georgia, ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Choc- 
taws, of fifteenth September, one thousand eight han- 
dred and thirty, the following sums, namely: 

For the blankets, rifles, axes, ploughs, hoes, wheels, 
cards, looms, iron, and steel, stipulated for in the twen- 
tietlt article of the said treaty, thirty-five thousand six 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

For fulfilling the stipulation of the sixteenth article, 
in relation to cattle, in addition to former appropria- 
tions, ten thousand dollars. i 

For the payment of Choctaw Indians who. have relin 
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quished’ lands, according to .the provisions of the nine- 
teenth article of said treaty, the sum of thirty thousand 
seven hundred and forty dollars, 

For expenses of transportation, and other incidental 
expenses in relation to the treaties.above named, three 
thousand five hundred dollars, 

Approved: June 4, 1832, 


AN ACT supplementary to the “ Act for the rélief of cer- 
tain surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution.” 


Be it enacted, &c. That each of the surviving officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, soldiers, and Indian 
spies, who shall have served in the continental line, or 
State troops, volunteers or militia, at one or more terms, 
a period’.of two years, during the war of the Revolution, 
and who are not entitled to any benefit under the act for 
the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the 
Revolution, passed the fifteenth day of May, eighteen bun- 
dred and twenty-eight, be authorized to receive, out of 
any money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, 
the amount of his full pay in the said line, according to his 
rank, but not exceeding ‘in. any case the pay of-a captain 
in the said line; such pay to commence fram the fourth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, and shall continue during his natural life; and that 
any such officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, as aforesaid, who shall have served in the conti- 
nental line, State troops, volunteers, or militia, a term or 
terms in the whole less than the above period, but-not less 
than six months, shall be authorized to receive, out of any 
unappropriated money in the Treasury, during his natu- 
ral life, each according to his term of service, an amount 
bearing such proportion to the annuity granted to the 
same rank for the service of two years, as his term of ser- 
vice did to the term aforesaid; to commence from the 
fourth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, ` 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no ‘person, re- 
ceiving any annuity or pension, under any law of the Unit- 
ed States, providing for revolutionary officers and sol- 
diers, shall be entitled to the benefits of this act, unless 
‘he shall first relinquish his further claim to such pension ; 
and in all payments onder this act, the amount which may 
bave been received under any other act as aforesaid, since 
the date at which the payments under this act shall com- 
mence, shall first be deducted from such payment. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the pay allow- 
ed by this act shall, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be paid-to the officer, non-commissioned 
officer, musician, or private, entitled thereto, or his or 
their authorized attorney, at such places. and times as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may direct, and that no foreign 
officer shall be entitled to said pay, nor shall any officer, 
non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, receive 
the same until he furnish -the said Secretary satisfactory 
evidence that he is entitled to the same, in conformity to 
the provisions of this act; and the pay hereby allowed 
shall not be in any way transferable or liable to attach- 
ment, levy, or seizure, by any. legal process whatever ; 
but shall enure wholly to the personal benefit of the offi- 
cer, non-commissioned officer, musician, or soldier, enti- 
tled to the same. 

Sec. 4. And be ùt further enacted, That so much of the 
said pay as accrued before the approval of this act, shall 
be paid to the person entitled to the same as soon as may 
be, in the manner and under the provisions above men- 
tioned ; and the pay which shall accruc thereafter, shall be 
paid semi-annually, in the manner above directed ; and, in 
case of the death of any person-embraced by the provi- 
sions of this act, or of the act to which itis supplementary, 
during the period intervening between the semi-annual 
payments directed to be made by: said acts, the pro- 
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portionate amount of pay which shall accrue between the 


last preceding semi-annual payment, and the death of 
such person, shall be paid to his widow, or, if he leave no 
widow, to his children. f 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the “officers, 


non-commissioned officers, mariners, or marines, who 
served for a-like term in the naval service, during the re- 
volutionary war, shall be entitled to the benefits of this 


act, in the same manner 4s is provided for the officers and 

soldiers.of the army of the Revolution. 
Approved: June 7, 1832. _ 

AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit.a wharf to be built near the site of the light 
house on Stratford point, in the State of Connecticut, 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 


isthereby authorized to permit à wharf to be built near 


the site of the light house on Stratford point, :in-the State 
of Connecticut, and to grant the use of such land belong- 
ing ‘tothe United States as may ‘be required for that pur- 
pose: Provided, The use of such wharf :shall continue 
only so -long as, in the opinion of the Secretary .of the 
Treasury, it does not interfere with ‘the interests of the 
United States. 
Approved: June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT to create the office of Surveyor of Public 
. Lands for the Territory of Arkansas. 


Be it enacted, &c. That a Surveyor for the Territory of 
Arkansas shall be appointed, who shall have the same au- 
thority, and perform the same duties, respecting the pub- 
lic lands and private land claims in the Territory of Arkan- 
sas, as are now vested in, and required of, the Surveyor 
of the lands of the United States in Missouri and Illinois, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of-the Surveyor for Missouri and. Illinois to deliver 
to the Surveyor for ‘the Territory of Arkansas, all the 
maps, papers, records and documents, relating to.the pub- 
lic lands and private land claims in Arkansas, which may 
be in his office; and in every case where -it „shall be im- 
practicable to make a separation of. such .maps, papers, 
records, and documents, without injury, it shall be his 
duty to cause copies: thereof, certified by him, to be fur- 
nished to the Surveyor of Arkansas, which copies shall 
be of the same validity.as the originals, 

See. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Surveyor 
of Arkansas, to'be appointed in pursuance of this act, 
shall establish his office at such place as:the President of 
the United States may deem most expedient‘for the pub- 
lic service, and that he shall be allowed an.annual salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars, and that he -be authorized to 
employ one skilful draughtsman and ‘two clerks, whose 
aggregate compensation ‘shall not exceed. eighteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum, f Í 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT granting tothe Territory of Arkansas one thou- 


sand ätres of land, for the erection of a court house and 

gaol at Little Rock. Í . 

Be it enacted, &c. That there be granted to the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, .a quantity of land, not exceeding one 
thousand acres, contiguous to, and adjoining the town of, 


Little Rock, for the erection: of a-court house.and gaol in 


said. town ; which lands shall be selected by;the Governor 
of the. Territory -by legal subdivisions,. and. disposed ¿of -ia 
such ‘manner as the Legislature may: by: law direct + and 
the proceeds of the lands so disposed-6f,-shall- be. applied 
towards “building a ‘court. house and gaol .in.said town of 
Little Rock ;.and: the surplus, if. any, may: be applied -to 
such other objects as the Legislature of. said ‘Territory 
may deem proper. 
Approved: June:15, 1833, 
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AN ACT for the re-appropriation of certain unexpend- 
ed balances of former appropriations, and for other 
purposes. j 


Be it enacted, ctc. That the following sums, being un- 
expended balances of former appropriations, be, and the 
same are hereby, re-appropriated to the original objects 
of their appropriation, specifically, namely: 

For the expense of visits of Indian deputations to the 
Seat of Government, three hundred and ninety-four dol- 
lars and forty-two cents. : 

For expenses incurred by the marshal of Michigan 
Territory, in prosecuting Winnebago prisoners, one 
hundred and twenty-nine dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Florida 
Indians, according to the act of twenty-sixth May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, one hundred 
and ninety-five dollars. 

For carrying into effect the Creek treaty, according 
to the appropriation to that effect in the act of twenty- 
second May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six, and the re-appropriation of the balance thereof, by 

the act of March second, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-nine, ten thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five dollars and ten cents. 

For compensation to Cherokee emigrants from Geor- 
gia, according to the act of second March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine, ten thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty-one dollars and thirty cents. 

For carrying into effect the treaty with the Pottawat- 
amies, by act of second March, one thousand èight hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, eight hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars and ninety-two cents. 

For compensation for improvements abandoned by 
the Cherokees of Arkansas, by act of second March, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, seventeen 
thousand five hundred and forty-one dollars and thirty- 
three cents. 

For provisions for the Quapaws, by act of second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, 
one thousand dollars. 

For aiding certain Creeks in their removal, by act 
of ninth May, one thousand eight hundred and twen- 
ty-eight, six hundred and four dollars and three cents. 

For extinguishment of the title of the Delaware In- 
dians to their reservation in Ohio, by act of second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, 
one thousand four hundred and eighity-seven dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. 

See. 2. And be it further enucted, That the sum of one 
thousand dollars, heretofore appropriated for contingent 
expenses of the topographical bureau by the act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of Government for 
the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
be, and the samc is hereby, transferred and appropriated 
tothe contingent expenses of the office of the Chief En- 
gineer for the same year. 

That the following sum be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated : 

For defraying the expenses of the Wyandot Delega- 
tion to the City of Washington, in January,.one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, four hundred dol- 
lars, and for defraying the expenses of the Cherokee 
Delegation, West of the Mississippi, now in the city 
of Washington, seven hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars. j 

See. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the pur- 

“pose of paying the Militia of the State of Illinois, called 
into the service of the United States by competent au- 
thority, and for paying the expenses incurred in defend- 
ing the frontier from a recent.invasion by several bands 
of hostile Indians, and including the pay of the militia 
legally called out forthe same purpose, from the neigh- 
boring States and territories, three hundred thousand 
dollars, if so much be necessary, be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated, to be paid under the authority of 


the Secretary of War, agrecably to the second section 
of an act making appropriations for the support of the 
army, for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated, to be expended under the direction of the 
President of the United States, for the relief of such 
friendly Indians who may seek protection within the 
Indian agencies on the Northwestern frontier. 

Approved: June 15, 1882. 


AN ACT to authorize the President to raise mounted 
volunteers for the defence of the frontiers. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to raise, either 
by the acceptance of volunteers, or enlistment for one 
year, unless sooner discharged, six hundred mountcd 
Rangers, to be armed, equipped, mounted, and organ- 
ized, in such manner, and to be under such regulations 
and restrictions as the nature of the service may, in his 
opinion, make necessary. 

Sec. 2. And be tt farther enacted, That each of the said 
companies of Rangers shall consist of one captain, one 
first, one second, and one third lieutenant; five sergeants, 
five corporals, and one hundred privates; the whole te 
form a battalion, and be commanded by a major. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said non- 
commissioned officers and privates shallarm and equip 
themselves, unless otherwise ordered by the President, 
and provide their own horses, and shall be allowed, 
each, one dollar per day, as full compensation for their 
services, and the use of their arms and horses. The 
commissioned officers shall receive the same pay and 
emoluments as officers of the same grade in the army 
of the United States, and the officers shall be allowed 
forage for their horses, and be entitled to the. same ra- 
tions as those of the same grade in the army of the 
United States, respectively. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, raised pursuant 
to this act, shall be entitled to ihe like compensation, in 
case of disability by wounds or otherwise, incurred im 
the service, as has heretofore been allowed to officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, in the military 
establishment of the United States; and shall be subject 
to the rules and articles of War, and such regulations 
as have been or shall be established according to law 
for the government of the army of the United States, 
as far as the saine may be applicable to the said Ran- 
gers, within the intent and meaning of this act, for the 
protection and defence of the Northwestern frontier of 
the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint all 
the officers proper to be appointed under this act; which 
appointments may be made during the recess of the 
Senate, but shall be submitted to the Senate at their 
next session, for their advice and consent; aud that the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars be, and the same is here- 
by, appropriated, for the. purpose of carrying this act 
into effect. 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the inhabitants of the State of 
Louisiana to enter the Back Lands. 


Be it enacted, ete. That every person who, either by 
virtue of a French or Spanish grant, recognized by the 
laws of the United States, or under a claim confirmed by 
the Commissioners appointed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the rights of persons claiming lands in the State 
of Louisiana, or by virtue of any title derived from the 
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United States, owns a tract of land bordering on any 


river, creek, bayou, or water-course, in the said territo- |. 


ry, and not exceeding in depth forty arpents, French 
measure, shall be entitled to a preference in becoming 
the purchaser of any. vacant tract of land adjacent to 
and back of his own tract, not exceeding forty arpents, 
French measure, in depth, nor in quantity of land, that 
which is contained in his own tract, at the same price 
and on the same terms and. conditions as are,.or may 
be, provided by law for the other public lands in the 
said State. And the Surveyor General for the State of 
Louisiana shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
cause to be surveyed the tracts claimed by virtue of 
this section ; and in all cases where, by reason of bends 
in the river, lake, creek, bayou, or water-course, bor- 
dering on the tract, and of adjacent claims of a similar 
nature, each claimant cannot obtain a tract equal in 
quantity to the adjacent tract already owned by him, to 

livide the vacant land applicable to that object between 
the several claimants, in such manner as to him will 
appear most equitable : “Provided, however, that the right 
of pre-emption granted by this section, shall not extend 
so far in depth as to include land fit for cultivation, bor- 
dering on another river, creek, bayou, or water-course. 
And evcry person entitled to the benefit of this section, 
shall, within three years.after the date of this act, de- 
liver to the Register of the proper land office, a notice 
in writing, stating the situation and extent of the tract 
of land he wishes to purchase; and shall also make the 
payment and payments for the same at the time and 
times which are or may be prescribed by law for the 
dispasal of the other public lands in the said State, the 
time of his delivering the notice aforesaid being consider- 
ed as the date of the purchase: Provided also, That all 
notices of claims shall be entered, and the money paid 
thereon, at least three weeks before such period as may 
be designated by the President of the United States, 
for the public sale of the land in the township in which 
such claims may be situated; and all claims not so en- 
tered, shall be liable to be sold as other public lands. 
Whenever it shall be necessary to re-survey the public 
lands, in order to enable persons entitled to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of this act, the expenses of such 
re-survey shall be paid by the person or persons who 
shall enter the lands so re-surveyed under this act, at 
the time he or they shall pay the price of such lands to 
the Receiver of Public Money. And if any such per- 
son shall fail to deliver such notice within the said pe- 
riod of three years, or to make such payment or pay- 
ments at the time above mentioned, his right of pre- 
emption shall cease and become void; and the land 
may thereafter be purchased by any other person, in 
the same manner and on the same terms, as are or may 
be provided by the law for the sale of other public lands 
in the said State. j 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT for the benefit of the Alexandria Canal Com- 
pany. 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, required to pay to the President 
and Directors of the Alexandria Canal Company, or to 
such officer of said Company as. they may empower to 
receive it, the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to 
be applied to the construction of an aqueduct across the 
river Potomac, at or near Georgetown, in the District 
of Columbia ; which sum shall be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, at 
such times and in such proportions (having a due rè- 


gard to the progress of the work) as the President of 


the United States may, from time to time, direct. 
Approved: June 26, 1832. 


AN ACT establishing land districts in ‘the Territory of 


l Arkansas. 
Be it enacted, etc. That there shall be four land dis- 


tricts in the Territory of Arkansas, to be called’ as fol- 
lows, viz.: the Arkansas land district, the White River 
land district, the Red River land district, and the Fay- 
etteville land district; and each of the aforesaid land 


districts shall be bounded as follows, to wit: the Arkan- 


sas land district shall include all.the country embraced 
within the following boundaries; beginning on the 
west bank of the Mississippi river, at the mouth of the 


St. Francis river, and running thence due west with 
the base line to the northeast corner of range six, town- 


ship one north, and south of said base line; thence due 


north with the dividing line between ranges, five and 
six, to the northeast corner of townshipseven, north of 
said base line; thence due west with the dividing line 
between townships seven and eight, to the northwest 
corner of range seventeen; and thence due south with 
the dividing line between ranges seventeen and eight- 
een, to the Mississippi river. The White River district 
shall include all the country south of Missouri, which 
is not included in the Arkansas land district above de- 
scribed, and east of the dividing line between ranges 
seventeen and eighteen, as extended from the north- 
west corner of the said Arkansas land ‘district, to the 
State of Missouri. The Red River land district ‘shall 
include all the country in Arkansas, lying west of the 
Arkansas land district, and south of the base line. ` The 
Fayetteville land district shall include the residue of 
the Territory of Arkansas, being all the country lying 
north of the Red River district, and west of the Arkan- 
sas and White River districts. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the land office 
for the Arkansas land district shall be at Little Rock; 
the land office for the White River district shall ‘be ‘at 
Batesville; the land office for the Red River district 
shall be at the town of Washington ; and the land oftice 
for the Fayetteville district shall be at Fayetteville. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as soon asthe 
same.can be done, to cause the proper plats of ‘the sur- 
veys to be deposited in the proper land offices. 

Sec. 4. And. be it further enacted, That for each of the 
said districts created by this act, a Register and Re- 
ceiver of Publie Moneys.shall be appointed, who shall 
give security in the same manner, and whose du- 
ties and authorities shall, in every.respect, be the same, 
in relation to the lands which shall be disposed of at 
their offices, as are by law provided in relation to the 
Registers and Receivers of Public Moneys in the sever- 
al offices established for the sale of the public lands. 

Approved: June 25, 1832. id od ; 


AN ACT to increase the number of Surgeons and As- 
sistant Surgeons in the Army of the United States’ `; 
Be it enacted, etc. That the President be, and he is 

hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent 

of the Senate, to appoint four additional Surgeons, and 
ten additional Surgeon’s Mates, in the army of the 

United States. : 
Approved: June 28, 1832. 


AN ACT further to extend the pension heretofore grant- 
ed to the widows of persons killed, or who died in the 
naval service. peace ae a 
Be it enacted, etc. That, in all cases where provision 

has been made by law for the five years’ half pay to wid- 

ows and children of officers, seamen; and marines, who 
were killed in battle, or who died in the naval service of 
the United States; and, also, in all cases wliere provision 


has been made for extending the term for five years,. in 
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addition to any term. of five years, the said provision shall 
be, and is hereby, further extended for an additional 
term of five years, so far as respects widows only ; to com- 
mence at the end of “the current or last expired term of 
five years:in each éase'respectively ; which pension shall 
be paid out of the fund “heretofore provided by law. And 
the pensions herein continued shall cease for the causes 
mentioned in the laws granting the same, respectively. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
Of this act shall be extended to the widows of all those 
who may have died by reason of wounds received during 
the war. 

Approved: June 28, 1832. 


‘AN ACT making provision for the sale and disposition of 
the public grounds in the cities of St. Augustine and 
Pensacola, and te reserve certain lots and buildings 
for public purposes, and to provide for their repair and 
preservation. . 


Be it enacted; &e, That the Presidènt of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, required to cause to be se- 
lected such of the lots and buildings in the city of St. 
Augustine and of Pensacola, as may in his opinion be 
needed for public purposes; which, when so selected, 
shall be kept for the use of the United States, and when 
the selection shall have been made of such lots or build- 
ings, it shall be the duty of the Seéretary of the Treasu- 
ry to cause to be surveyed all the public and private lots 
and commons in and about the said cities; one copy of 
which survey shall be lodged in the land offices in which 
the respective places are situated, and. the. other copy 


delivered to the eity authorities, to be there kept. and f 


„preserved as other records pertaining to the corporations 
of said cities. 

‘Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the lots, build- 
ings, and commons, not so set apart or needed for public 
purposes, shall, at such time, and in such proportions or 
sizes, as may be deemed most advisable and conducive 
to the interest of the United States and the said cities, be 
sold at public auction as other public lands, and the mo- 
ney arising from the sales paid’ into the Treasury of the 
United States: Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
so construed ‘as to authorize the sale of any lot or parts of 
lots, or other grounds which have been, by the laws of 
Spain or the United States, vested in the corporations of 
said towns, or which have been set apart for churches or 
‘butying grounds by the laws aforesaid, or by any ordi- 
nance of the corporate authorities of the said cities. 

Sec. 3... And be it further enacted, That the title to the 
lot of ground in St, Augustine, known as the Old or 
Burnt Hospital Lot, with all its appurtenances, be, and 
the same is hereby, vested in the Mayor of St. Augustine, 
and his successor, forever, in trust for the purpose of 
erecting thereon, by the local authorities of St.. Augustine, 
buildings necessary for the education of free white chil- 
‘dren of both sexes. ; 

Bee. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President 
‘shall cause the buildings which may be selected for pub- 
lic purposes under this act, to be refitted and repaired fit 
for use, and the better to preserve them from ruin and 
dilapidation, for which purpose the sum of five thousand 


dollars is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the | 


Treasury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States is hereby authorized to dispose of 
such part of the military reservations in the city of De- 
troit, and upon the river Rouge, in the Territory of Michi- 
gan, as in his opinion may not be wanted for the public 
service ; and to vest the proceeds in the purchase or erec- 
tion of a storehouse and wharf in the said city of De- 
troit, and in the erection of an ařsenal in the vicinity | 


thereof, either upon the public lands, or upon a site to be 
procured for that- purpose. 


Approved : June 28, 1882, 


| AN ACT making appropriations for certain Internal Im- 


provements for the year one thousand eight. hundred 
and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the purpose of making the improvements 
hereinafter enumerated, viz: i 

For removing obstructions to the navigation of Kenne- 
beck river, at Lovejoy’s Narrows, Maine, including a 
balance of former appropriations, of two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-nine dollars and sixty-eight bun- 
dredths, carried to the surplus fund, two thousand six 
hundred dollars, 

For repairing Plymouth Beach, Massachusetts, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. a 

For further protection and preservation of the, Beach 
at Provincetown, Massachusetts, four thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

For deepening the channel through the Pass au Heron, 
Alabama, being the balance of the appropriation of one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, carried to the 
surplus fund first January, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, six thousand and fifty dollars. 

For deepening the channel at Paseagoula river, being 
the balance of the appropriation of one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five, carried to the surplus fund the 
first of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
fifteen thousand nine hundred dollars, 

For improving the navigation of the Red river, Louisi- 
ava, and Arkansas, being the balance of the appropria- 
tion of one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
carried to the surplus fund, two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars, and the further sum of twenty 
thousand dollars. ie 

For carrying on the work of the Delaware Breakwater, 
two hundred and seventy thousand dollars. f 

To enable the Secretary of War to pay Lucius W. 
Stockton the amount expended by him on the repairs of 
the Cumberland Road, during the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, five thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars, 

For completing the repairs of the United States’ mili- 
tary road between Pensacola and Tallahassee, four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For completing the same from St. Augustine to Talla- 
hassee, two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the completion of the improvement of the harbor 
and river of St. Marks, in Florida, as recommended by the 
Chief Engineer, four thousand five hundred dollars. 

For completing repairs to piers at the entrance of 
Kennebunk river, Maine, one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. ? 

For removing obstructions in the Berwick branch of 
the Piscataqua river, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For completing the sea wall for the preservation of 
Deer Island, Boston Harbor, sixty thousand dollars. 

For completing the breakwater at Hyannis harbor, 
Massachusetts; seven thousand six hundred dollars. 

For removing the bar at the mouth of Nantucket har- 
bor, six thousand dollars. 

For completing the breakwater and dike, and deepen- 
ing the channel, in the harbor of Mill river, in Connecticut, 
four thousand four hundred and ninety dollars and forty- 
three cents. 

For completing the pier and mole at Oswego, New 
York, nineteen thousand dollars. ; 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus 
Bay, New York, seventeen thousand dollars. 
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For improving the entrance of Genesee river, sixteen 
thousand dollars, ; 

For completing the pier at the mouth of Buffalo hbar- 
bor, ten thousand three hundred dollars, 


For the work at. Black Rock harbor, New York, five | 


thousand one hundred dollars, 

For securing and completing the work at Dunkirk har- 
bor, New York, ten thousand two hundred dollars, 

For completing the improvement of the harbor of 
Presqu’ Isle, Pennsylvania, four thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Mareus 
Hook, Chester, and Port Penn, on the Delaware, ten 
thousand dollars. 

For carrying onthe work for the improvement of Ocra- 
cock Inlet, North Carolina, twenty-two thousand dollars. 

For improving Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, 
North Carolina, twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of thé Ohio, Missouri, 
and Mississippi rivers, fifty thousand. dollars. 

And the President of the United. States is hereby au- 
thorized to extend the improvement of the steamboat na- 
vigation from Pittsburg to the Cumberland Road at 
Brownsville, upon such plan as he may approve, under 
the provisions of the act. of May twenty-four, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-four: and thatthe President. of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to extend 
the provisions of the act of twenty-fourth of May, one 
thousand eight hundred ‘and twenty-four, entitled “ An 
act to improve the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 


rivers,” so as to embrace in its operations the river Mis- |. 


souri, from its junction with the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Kansas river; and, also, the Upper Mississippi 
river from St. Louis, in Missouri, to Galena, in Illinois, 
with power to remove all obstructions in the channel of 
said river between those points; and that the provisions 
of the act, approved twenty-fourth May, one thousand 
eight Eandved’ and twenty-four, entitled “ An act to im- 

rove the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers,” 
be extended so as to include in its operation the. im- 
provement of the Mississippi from New- Orleans to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the deepening of the bar at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. - - ` 

For improving the navigation of the Arkansas river, 
fifteen thousand dollars: Provided, The Engineer de- 
partment, after due examination, is satisfied that, during 
a portion of the ensuing year, the men and machine now 
employed in removing obstructions'‘in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers can be more usefully employed in remov- 
ing those of the Arkansas river: Provided, That the com- 
pensation of the superintendent of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers shall be the sum of three thousand dollars 
per annum, in full for all his services, and he shall not 
hereafter be allowed any thing in the shape of commis- 
sions on his disbursements. 

For improving the mouth of Conneaut Creek, Ohio, 
seven thousand eight hundred dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of Ashtabula Creek, Ohio, three thousand eight 
hundred dollars, 

For a pier head at Cunningham Creek, Ohio, one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. 

For completing the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of Grand river, Ohio, two thousand six hundred 
dollars. 

For completing the improvement of Cleveland harbor, 
Ohio, six thousand six hundred dollars, 

For removing a sand bar at the mouth of Black river, 
Ohio, eight thousand dollars. © 

For removing obstructious at the mouth of Huron 
river, Ohio, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For Piers at La Plaisance bay, Michigan, eight thou- 
sand dollars. ; a? ASE 


For the repair of the Little Rock and Memphis road, 
from Little Rock to the St. Francis river, under the su- 
perintendence of the Governor of said Territory, twenty 
thousand dollars, ` ` D 

To complete the Washington and Jackson road, at 
the two extremes thereof, in the Territory of Arkansas, 
in addition to the unexpended balance, two thousand dol-.. 
lars, oe 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the State of. 
Ohio, west of Zanesville, one hundred thousand dollars, 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the State of 
Indiana, including the erection of bridges over the East 
and West branches of White Water, and other small 
streams, with a view to bring the road into’ immediate 
use, one hundred thousand dollars. At Pay 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the State of Il- 
linois, seventy thousand dollars, aa 7 

Which sums shall be paid ont of any. money in. the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and replaced out 
of the fund reserved for the laying out and making of 
roads under the direction of Congress, by the. several acts 
passed for the admission of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Ilinois into the Union, on an equal footing with the 
original States. —_ l 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 


_} second section of the act for the continyation of the Cum- 
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berland road; approved March third, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five, as authorizes the President, with 
the advice of the Senate, to ‘appoint a superintendent 
thereof, be, and the same is héreby, repealed, and that the 
work in the State of Ohio be continued by the War De- 
pertment, under the superintendence of an officer of En- 
gineers, ns 

Approved: July 3, 1832. 


AN ACT to establish certain post roads, and to alter and 
discontinue others; and for other purposes. 


Be.tt.enacted, de. That the following be established as 
post.roads : 
IN MAINE. 


From East Machias, by Whiting, to Little River har- 
bor, in the County of Washington. From Dennysville, in 
Washington county, by Charlotte, Cooper, and Alexan- 
der, to Baring. From East Machias to Cutter. From 
Bangor, in Penobseot county, by Brewer, Plantation 
number eight, to Ellsworth, in the county of Hancock; 
thence by Mariaville, to Plantation number twenty-six, 
in said county of Hancock, From Waterville, in Ken- 
nebeck county, by Winslow, Clinton, Milburn, Cornville, 
Athens, Brighton, Fordstown, Fosstown, and Blanchard, 
to Monson; and from Brighton to Wellington, in the 
county of Somerset. From Thomaston, in the county 
of Lincoln, by Tenants harbor and Moscheto harbor, 
to St. George. From Waldoborough, in Lincoln coun- 
ty, by Washington and Liberty, to Mountville, in Waldo 
county. From Fryeburg, in the county of Oxford, to 
Chatham, New, Hampshire. From Brunswick, in Cum- 
berland. county, by Topsham and Lisbon, to Green, in 
the county of Kennebeck. From Westbrook, in Cum- 
berland county, up the west side of Presumscut river, 
to intersect the road from Standish to Gray, at the carry- 
ing place on Sebago Pond. From Anson by Bingham, 
in Somerset county, by the forks of Kennebeck river, 
thence on the Canada road, to the Canada line. From 
West Jefferson, in Lincoln county, by Trask’s mills and 
Sheepscot bridge, to Wiscasset. From Brownville, by 
Kilmarnock, to the easterly part of Milo. From Saco, 
Biddeford, the northerly part of Kennebunkport, and the 
centre of Lyman, to Alfred. From Exeter, by Corrina 
and St, Albans, to the intersection of the mail route from 
Pittsfield to St. Albans, From Factory village, by Se- 
battus village, in Lisbon, to Green. From Passadumkeag 
post Office, in the county of Penobscot, in the State of 
Maine, by Treat’s mills, through number one, to Page’s 
mills, so called ; and through number two, Herd’s ridge to 
number four, Mullit’s mills, in said county. From Gray, 
in the county.of Cumberland, by Standish, to Alfred, in 
the county of York. From Cambden, through Hope and 
Appleton, to, Montville, in the county of Waldo, From 
Prospect West village, to James Black’s, in Prospect, in 
the county of Waldo. From Bangor, by Hermon, Le- 
vant, Stetson, North Newport, and Corrina, to St. Al- 
bans. From the town of Portland, through Westbrook, 
Scarborough, Buxton, Hollis, a part of Waterborough, 
Limerick, and Newfield, to Plymouth, in New. Hamp- 
shire, by way of Ossipee corner, Tuftonborough corner, 
and Moultonborough, passing on the south side of Ossipee 
mountain, From Phillips, through Berlin, to Weld, in 
the county of Oxford., From Bangor, in the county of 
Penobscot, by Dutton West post office, Levant, Corinth 
west post office, Garland, Dover, Foxcroft, Sangerville, 
Guilford, Abbot, Monson, to the post office in Fullers- 
town, in the county of Somerset. From the upper village 
in ‘Farmington, by Keith’s mills, Sewall’s mills, in Ches- 
terville, northeasterly corner of Fayette, Taylors mills, 
and: Dunn’s tavern, in Mount Vernon, Hoyts tavern, in 
Reéadfield, and Augusta, to Hallowell From the post 
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office in Mount Desert, in the county of Hancock, to the 
Seal Cove, in the same township. From Winslow, by 
Clinton, Pittsfield, Palmyra, southeast corner of St. Al- 
bans, Corrina, and Dexter, to Dover. From Alfred, through 
Waterborough, Limerick, and Cornish to Hiram Bridge, 
Fror. the Northwest harbor, to the South harbor, in Deer 
slan 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


From Derry, Chester, and Candia, to South Deerfield. 
From Wakefield, in the county of Strafford, over Foge’s 
Hill, to Effingham. From Sanbornton Bridge, by the 
centre of Franklin, Salisbury post office, and the wester- 
ly part of Boscawen, to Hopkinton village. From Dun- 
stable, by Milford, Wilton, Hancock, Stoddard, Alstead- 
east parish, Paper Mill village in Alstead, Langdon, to 
Charleston. From Dover, by Madbury, Barrington, Straf- 
ford, Barnstead, Gilmanton, and Guilford, to Meredith 
Bridge. From Northumberland, through Piercy Winslow’s 
Location, Dummer, Berlin, to Milan. From Great Falls, 
by Lebanon, Sanford, Emery’s Mills, in Shapleigh, Acton 
Corner, and Newfield, by the post offices called by those 
names, and through the west part of Parsonsfield, to the 
post office in Effingham. From Concord, by Loudon, 
Lower Gilmanton Iron Works, Alton Bay, Plainfield 
Corner, Union Village, Farmington, Middletown Corner, 
and Brookfield Corner, to Smith's Bridge, in | Wolfbo- 
rough, and return by the North Meeting House, in Alton, 
to Alton Bay. From Meredith Bridge, by Guilford 
Centre to Alton Bay. From Concord, by Loudon Mills, 
and Loudon, to Gilmanton Courthouse. From Concord, 
by Epsom, North Deerfield, Nottingham Centre, Wad- 
leigh Falls in Leer, to Lamprey river village, in New- 
market. From Concord, by Pembroke, Allenstown, 
West Deerfield, South Deerfield, Raymond, Epping, 
Exeter, Stratham, and Greenland, to Portsmouth. From 
Concord, by. Hooksett, Candia, Raymond, Poplin, and 
Brentwood, to Exeter. From Concord, by Dunbarton, 
Goffstown, New Boston, Amherst, Milford, Wilton, Ma- 
son Harbor, New Ipswich, Ashby, Ashburuham, to Fitz- 
hugh, in Massachusetts. From Newport, by Wendell 
North Village, New London, Wilmot, to Andover. From 
Newport, by Wendell, Fishersfield, Bradford, Herricker, 
Weare and New Boston, to Amherst. From Bath to 
Landaff, From Lisbon to Lyman Village, From Hook- 
sett by Westchester, Chester, Landown, and Hawke, to 
Kingston, 

IN VERMONT. 


From Brattleborough, in Windham county, by Guil- 
ford Centre, to Halifax. From Brandon in Rutland 
county, to Shoreham, in Addison county. From Han- 
cock by Goshen, to Brandon, in the county of Rutland, 
From Swanton, in Franklin county, by Alburg, to Cham- 
plain, in the county of Clinton, and State of New York. 
From Randolph to Chelsea, in Orange county. From 
Elmore to Walcott. From Lyndon, in Caledonia coun- 
ty, by Burke, Newark, Randon, Charleston, East Vil- 
lage and West Village, and Salem, to Child’s Mills, in 
Derby, in the county of Orleans. From Sunderland, by 
Stratton, to Wardsborough. From Waterford Lower 
Bridge, in Caledonia county, by Concord and St, Johns- 
bury East Village, to Lynden. From Windsor, ia Wind- 
sor county, by Downers Inn, in Weathersfield, the North 
Village in Springfield, the North and South Villages in 
Chester, Cambridge Port, to Athens. From Wells River 
Village, in Newbury, by Groton, to Topsham and West 
Topsham, in said Orange county, From Middlebury, by 
Weybridge Lower Falls, to Addison. From Keene, 
through Westmoreland, in the State of New Hampshire ; 
thence through Putney, Brookline, Newfane, Wardsboro’ 
and Stratton, to Sunderland. From, Corinth, by Corinth 
East Village, Topsham Town House, Groton Village, 
near Groton Mills, to Peacham. From Randolph, by 
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Randolph West Village, the east part of Braintree, west 
part of Brookfield, east part of Roxbury to the Centre 
Village of Northfield. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Westchester, by the way of the White Plains, to Tar- 
rytown. From the house of Alanson Burr, in the town 
of Caneadea, in the county of Alleghany, by the way 
of Rushford, to Farmersville, in the county of Catta- 
raugus. From the house of Captain William Bennett, 
in the town of Canisteo, in the county of Steuben, by 
the way of Purdy Creek settlement, and Alfred, to 
Scio, in the county of Alleghany. From Fort Miller 
to Craigsborough. From West Bloomfield, in the 
county of Ontario, by North Bloomfield, and Norton’s 
milis, to Webster’s mills, in the town of Rush, in the 
county of Monroe. From the forks of the Great au Sa- 
ble river, to Hopkinton. From Utica to New York 
mills. From Colossee, in the county of Oswego, through 
the towns of Parish and Amboy, to Camden post office, 
in Oneida county. From Corydon, by Pleasant Grove, 
and Sociality, to Persia, (formerly West Lodi,) in the 
county of Cattaraugus. From Auburn to Montezuma, 
passing through Fosterville. 

From Florida, by Monroe, in Franklin county, and 
by Readsborough and Whittingham, to Halifax, in the 
county of Windham, in Vermont. From Colerain, in 
the county of Franklin, through North Heath to Whit- 
tingham, in Vermont. .From Westfield, through Otis 
and Tyringham, to Great Barrington. From Fitch- 
burg, in Worcester county, by Lunenburg, Townsend 
harbor, Pepperell, Dunstable, Tyngsborough and North 
Chelmsford, to Lowell, in the county of Middlesex. 
From New Bedford, in Bristol county, to the village 
of Padanaram, in Dartmouth. From Enfield, by Green- 
wich, Dana, Petersham, Templeton, Westminster, 
Fitchburg, Lunenburg, Shirley, Groton, Westford, and 
Chelmsford, to Lowell. Fromthecentre of Annisquam 

arish,in Gloucester, to the post office in said Gloucester. 
From Greenfield by Deerfield, to the centre of Whatel. 
From North Adams, in the State of Massachusetts, 
through Clarksburg, thence through Stamford and 
Readsborough, in the State of Vermont, to intersect 
the mail route from Brattleborough to Bennington. 
From South Plympton to Middleborough Four Corners. 
From Keene, New Hampshire, through Troy, Fitzwil- 
liam, Winchendon, Ashburnham, Fitchburg, Leomin- 
ster, Lancaster, Bolton, Stow, Waltham, Watertown 
and Cambridge, to Boston, Massachusetts. From Dan- 
vers to Salem. From Norfolk, to Marb!eboro’, North§ 


IN RHODE ISLAND. 


From Newport to Block Island. From Providence, 
by Cranston Bank, Lippitt, Phoenix, Harris’s and 
Arkwright’s factories, in the county of Providence, 
to the village of Fiskville, in said county of Provi- 
dence. 

IN CONNECTICUT. 

From Tolland to Bolton, in the county of Tolland. 
From Wolcottsville, by Winstead, Hitchcocksville, and 
West Hartland, to West Granville, in Hampden county, 
Massachusetts. From Hartford, in Ilartford county, 
by Wintonbury, Simsbury, West Granby, Hartland, 
Granville, in Massachusetts, Tolland, and New Boston, 
to Standisfield, in ‘the county of Berkshire. From 
Middletown by Meriden, Cheshire, Waterbury, Mid- 
dlebury, Southbury, Newtown, to Danbury. From the 
post office in Greenwich, to the village of Stanwich. 
From New London to Sag harbor, in New York. From 
Tolland, through the northerly parts of Willington, 
Ashford, and Woodstock, in Connecticut, South part 
of Dudley, South Oxford, Sutton, Northbridge, Upton, 
Hopkinton, Sherburne, Natick, and Needham, to Bos- 
ton: said route is on Central turnpike. From Essex, in 
the town of Saybrook, through the towns of Lyme, Sa- 
lem and Montville; to the city of Norwich. From Wa- 


terbury, in New Haven County, to Colebrook, in Liteh- 
field county, said route to follow the Waterbury river 
turnpike road in the valley of the Waterbury river, to 
Colebrook, intersecting at Colebrook the mail. route 
which now runs from Winsted to Stockbridge, in Mas- 
sachusetts. From East Haddam Landing, by West- 
chester, to the borough of Colchester. From Kent, in 
the county of Litchfield, to the town of Cornwall, in 
said county, on the direct road from the post office in 
said Kent, to the post office at: Cornwall Bridge, in said 
Cornwall. From Stafford Springs’ post office, by the 
Old Furnace, on what is called the Somers and Wood- 
stock turnpike road, by Bartlett's mills, to Somerstreet. 
From Cornwall through Weston and Reading to New- 
town. From the borough of Bridgeport, in Fairfield 
county, through Nicholl’s farms, on the Wells Hollow 
Turnpike road, by Derby and Humphreysville to Sa- 
lem bridge in New Haven county. From Wiltoh to 
Ridgefield. From Norwalk tot New Canaan. From 
Norwich city, through Preston, Griswold, and Volun- 
town, on the Shetucket iurnpike to Scituate, in Rhode 
Island. 
IN NEW YORK. 

From Madison, in Madison county, by Augusta, Ver- 
non Centre, Vernon, Verona, to Rome. From Mount 
Morris, in Livingston county, by Tuscarora, Ossian, 
Burrell’s mills. to De Witt’s valley, in the county ‘of 
Alleghany. From Nunda, in Alleghany county, to Os- 
sian. From Portageville in Alleghany county, by Oak- 
land and Tuscarora, to Danville, in the county of Liv- 
ingston. From Italy, in the county of Yates, by Pult- 
neyville post office, Pultney, in Steuben county, to 
Hammondsport. From Horse Head, by Erin, to Ca- 
yoga, in Tioga county. From Macumber’s in Susque- 

anna county, Pennsylvania, by Silver lake, and Hy 
leslie, to Owego, in Tioga county. From. Otego y 
From Romulus, by Watér- 


Gilbertsville, to Unadilla: 
loo, to Phelps... From the town of Somers, in the couri- 


Y | ty of West Chester, to Lundington’s store, in the town 


of Kent, in the county of Putnam. From the town of 
Flatbush to the town of New Utrecht, in the county 
of Kings. From Greene, in Chenango county, by 
Spees Spa, to McDonough. From Marbletown, in 
Ulster county, by Craig’s store, in Olive, to the nearest 
post office in Shandaken, on the ronte from Kingston, 
in said county, to Delhi, in Delaware county. From 
Sangersfield, in Oneida county, by Brooltfield, in Mad- 
ison county, to Sherburne. From Scotland, in Rock- 
land county, by Hempstead, English Church, and Hav- 
erstraw, to Monroe ironworks, in the county of Orange. 
From Deposite, in Delaware county, by Stanville and 
Jackson, to Gibson, in Susquehanna county, Pennsy}- 
vania. From Tyrone, in Steuben county, to Rock 
Stream. - From Jordan, in Onondaga county, to Ira, 
From South Bainbridge, in Chenango county, by Cov- 
entryville, to Oxford. From Glenn’s Falls, in Warren 
county, by Northville, to Patton’s mills, in the county 
of Washington.’ From Batavia, on the line between 
Bethany and Alexander, in the county of Genessee, by 
Attica and Middlebury, through the east part of Orange- 
ville, to Wethersficld. From Watertown, in J efferson 
county, by Brownville, La Fargeville, to. Cornelia, at 
the mouth of French Creek, on the river'St. Lawrence; 
thence by De Peauville to Brownville. -From Cuba 
village, in Alleghany county, by Dodge’s Creek, to Mill 
Grove, in Cattaraugus county. From. Hueville, by 
Depeyster and Washband_ settlements, to Oxbow, in 
Jefferson county. From Buffalo, in Erie county, by 
Aurora, Wales, Holland, Sardinia, China,. Freedom, 
Caneada, and Belfast, to Angelica, in Alleghany 
county. From Daggett’s mills to Lawrenceville, in 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, From Port Kent, on Lake 
Champlain, by the way of the Au Sable forks, to East- 
ville Post office, in the town of Lawrence, St. Lawrerice 
county. From Duanesburg to Schoharie court house. 
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From New York city by Williamsburg, to Flushing on 
‘Long Island. From Addison, in the county of Steuben. 
by way of Cameron and Canisteo, to Homellsville. From 
Gaughnawaga to Faltonville. From Painted Post to 
Number One settlement. From South Sparta to Livo- 
nia, passing through ‘the east part of the towns of Spar- 
ta, Groveland, and Conesus. The route from Goff’s 
mills to South Danville shall pass by the way of Loon 
Lake settlement: ‘From Angelica, by Short Tract, Oak- 
land, River Road, to Moscow. From Sawpitt, in the 
county of Montezuma to Woolcott, passing through Sa- 
vannah and Butler. From Spraker’s Basin, in Mont- 
‘omery-country, through the towns of Sharon, Cobles- 
$n ‘Summit, and Jefferson, ‘to Harpersfield, in the 
‘eounty of Delaware. Extend route number two hun- 
‘dred and eighty-cight commencing at Elmira, in’ the 
‘eounty of Tioga, New York; and running from thence 
‘to McConnell Town, Sing Sing, Townsend, and Wards- 
‘burgh, to Harpending’s corners, in the county of Yates; 
and the continuance of said route to Geneva, in Ontario 
county, via Himrod’s corners, West Dresden, and from 
thence to Geneva, by the Lake Road. On the east 
side of Susquehanna river, ‘from the town of Bain- 
bridge, in the county of Shenango, through the towns 
of Colesville, and Windsor, to the Windsor Bridge. 
From ‘Stephen King’s, South Pembrook, south by the 
post office in the town of Bennington, to the post office 
‘in the centre of Sheldan, in Genessee county. From 
Medina, in the county of Orleans, to the village of Ak- 
ron, and thence across to the New Stead post office, in 
the county of Erie. From New Woodstock, through 
De Ruyter, Pitcher, Cincinnatus, and Lish, to Bing- 
hamipton.. From the village of Owego, to the village of 
Nichals ;. thence, through the southwest part of the town 
of Windham, near the dwelling-house-of the late Joseph 
Webster, to the town of Orwell, near the dwelling- 
house of Daniel Russell, and from thence through the 
towns of Rome and Wysox, to the village or borough 
of Towonda, in the State of Pennsylvania. From 
-Painted Post, up the Conisteo, to the village of Honells- 
ville. From ‘Lysander, in the county of Onondaga, to 
Fulton, in the county of Oswego, by the way of Dun- 
hamville, in the county of Onondaga, and Granby, in 
‘the county of Oswego. From Cambria to Youngston. 
From Lockport to Kempville, by way of Newfine Post 
‘Office, on the east side of the eighteen mile creek in the 
county of Niagara. From Lodi to Silver Creek, by way 
of Smith’s, Mills, and Ruge’s settlement, in the county 
of Chatitauque. From Chester, in an easterly-direction 
‘through the settlement at Briant Lake Mills, Briant 
‘Lake settlement, and Haynsburgh, to the town of Bol- 
‘ton in the county of Warren. From Coldenham. in 
Orange county, by the way of St. Andrews, to Walden. 
From Searsville, in Sullivan county, passing through 
‘the villages of Hopewell, and Searsburgh, and Mont- 
gomery, in Orange county, to Crawford in Ulster coun- 
‘ty. From Bedford Court House, in the county of West 
Chester, by Golden’s bridge to South East, in the coun- 
‘ty of Putnam. From Burlington, in the county of Ot- 
sego, through New Berlin, to the village of Norwich, in 
‘the county of Chenango. From Comstock Landing, on 
the Northern Canal, in the town of Fort Ann, county 
of Washington, to the court house in Rutland, in the 
county of Rutland, in the State of Vermont: through 
“West and Middle Granville, West and East Poultney, 
“Middlétown, Ira, and West Rutland. From Lockport 
to Niagara Falls, by the direct road through Judd’s set- 
tlement. From Scottsville, by the way of Chili and 
Ogden, to Parma, in the county of Monroe. “From Bel- 
‘fast, by King’s Mills, and Rushford, to Farmersville, in 
Cattaraugus county. From South Worcester to Wor- 
‘eestor in Otsego county. From Walton, in Delaware 
‘county; to Unadilla, in Otsego county. From Mores- 
“ville,“in. Delaware county, by Roxbury, Halcottsville, 
“Middletown, Shavertown, Pepacton,: Colchester, East. 


leys 


Branch, Patridge Island, and Hancock to Deposit. 
From Deposit, in Delaware county, by Masonville, to 
Sidney Plains. From Troy, through the villages of 
Albia, Wynant’s Hill, Sandlake, and Schermerhorn, to 
the village of New Lebanon Springs. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


From Salem, in Salem county, by Craven’s Ferry, to 
Pedrickstown.. From Salem, in Salem county, by Pitts- 
grove to Centreville. From Hackensack to Paterson. 
From Columbia to Schooley’s Mountain, passing by 
Hope, Danville, Hackettstown, and Nimrod’s Springs. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

From York, in York county, by Brillinger’s mills, to 
New Holland. From Cochransville, in Chester coun- 
ty, by Cooper’s cross:roads, Smoker’s tavern, and Steel’s 
mills, to Williamstown, in Lancaster county. From 
Montrose, Susquehanna county, by Brooklyn, Har- 
ford, to Gibson. From L. Catlin’s in Blakely, in Lu- 
zerne county, Pennsylvania, by Carbondale, to Canaan 
Four Corners, Wayne county. From Indiana,:in In- 
diana county, by Mitchell’s mills, and Cherry Tree to 
Curwinsville, in Clearfield county. From Easton, by 
Howertown, Kernsville, and Grimsville, Hamburgh, in 
Berks county. From Gettysburg, in Adams county, to 
Newville, in Cumberland county. From Milesburgh, 
in Centre county, ‘by Glen’s mills, Hannah Furnace up 
the Bald Eagle Valley, to Warrior Mark town, in 
Huntingdon county. From New Castle, by Mount 
Jackson, and ‘Greersburg, to Georgetown, in Beaver 


‘county. From :Carpenter’s Point, in Orange county, 
. New York, along the Canal, to Honesdale and Bethany, 


in Wayne county, Pennsylvania. ‘From Mifflintown, in 
Mifflin -county,:by Run Gap, and Ickesburgh, to‘Landis- 
aa aR county. From Harrisburgh, by Worm- 
urgh, Fairview, Jacob’s mills, Bowman’s mills, 
Clark's Ferry, and Bovard’s, to Sterrett’s Gap in’ Cum- 
berland county. From Waynesburg, in Green county, 
to Union Town, in Fayette county. ‘From Deadville, in 
Crawford county, by Sagerstown, Stebbins, and Crains- 
ville, to Fairview, in Erie county. From the Spring 
house, by Dresher’s town, to Jenkentown, in Montgo- 
mery county. From the borough of York, through the 
borough of Marietta, to the city of Lancaster. From 
Stoystown, in Somerset county, by Johnstown, Bolivar, 
India, and Abnerville, to Blairsville, in the county of 
Indiana. ‘From Pottsville to Pine Grove. From Norris- 
town, by Worcester, and Skippackville, to Sumneytown, 
in Montgomery county. From Halifax, in Dauphin 
county, to Buchanan’s Forge. From Kutztown to Ham- 
burgh, in Berks county. From Chestnut Hill, in Phila- 
delphia county, by Hickorytown, to Perkiomen bridge, 
in Montgomery county. From Washington, in Wash- 
ington county, by Taylorstown, to West Liberty, in Vir- 
ginia. From Pittsburgh, to Noblestown, Crosscreek vil- 
lage, Patterson’s Mills, to Independence, in Washington 
county. From McVeytown, in Mifflin county, along the 
north side of Juniata river, by Newton, Hamilton, cross- 
ing at Hugh Doyle’s ford, or at the mill of Samuel H. 
Bell, to Shirleysburgh ; returning by Bell’s mill, on the 
south side of the river, by Charles Bratton’s to MeVey- 
ton. From Gettysburg, by Hunterstown, New Chester, 
Hampton, to Berlin, in the county of Adams. From 
the house of John C. Riley, in Wayne county, through 
Bethany, to Clarkstown. From McConnelsburgh, Bed- 
ford county, in Pennsylvania, by Warfordsburgh, to 
Hancock in Maryland. From Erie, through Watts- 
burgh, in Erie county, and Columbus in Warren coun- 
ty, to the town of Warren. From West Greenville via 
Clarksville, in Mercer county, Sharon, and Doctor 
John Mitcheltree’s, to New: Bedford. From Mauch 
Chunk ‘to Pottsville, in Schuylkill county, by way of 
Tamaqua, on the west side of Little Schuylkill, Tusea- 
rora, Middleport, and Port Carbon.. -From Leipers- 
ville to Tinicum. From. Liberty, Tioga county,by A 
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Morris, by William Babb’s, to Wellsborough. From 
Meadville, by Guy’s settlement, :Kingsley’s settlement, 
Centreville, Oil creek, to Perry Post Office in Venango 
county. That the post route number eleven hundred and 
sixty-six, from Franklin, Venango county, to Waterford, 


shall be so altered in its course as to include Cooperstown. 


From the borough of Muncey, in Lycoming county, past 
Smith’s mills, to Milville post office, in Columbia county. 
From the village of Harrisville, in the county of Butler, 
to Cochranton in the county of Crawford, by way of Wil- 
liamsburg. From Oxford village to Mount Vernon From 
Brownsburg to Taylor’s ferry, Dollington, and Newton, 
allin Buck's county. From Westfield to Brockfield in 
Tioga county. From Reading, in the county of Berks, 
via Bernville and Rhorersburg, to Pine Grove, in Schuyl- 
kill county. That the post route from Meadville, Craw- 
ford county, to Warren, Warren county, shall be so al- 
tered as to embrace Centreville and Sparta, in Crawford 
county, ia its course from Taylor’s Stand to East Bloom- 
field. From the borough of Beaver, via Fallstown, 
Brighton, and the valley of Beaver and Shenango, to the 
borough of Newcastle, and thence, by the way of New 
Wilmington, to the borough of Mercer. From Sumney- 
town, by Schwenck’s Store, to the Trap, in Montgomery 
county. From Windgap post office in Northampton coun- 
ty, by Gross’s tavern, Greenweig’s tavern, and David 
Heimback’s forge, to Lehigh Gap. From Newcastle, in 
Mercer county, to Harmony, in Butler county. From 
Mifflinville, in Columbia county, through Nescopec val- 
ley, by Martin Rittenhouse’s mills to Conyngham téwn, 
in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. From Washington, 
by Hickory, Burgettstown, Briéeland’s cross roads, in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, Manchester, in Brooke 
county, Virginia, to Wellsville, in Ohio. From Mon- 
trose, in Susquehannah county, by Auburn, *to Black 
Walnut Bottom, or Braintrem, in Luzerne county. From 
Lennox, in Susquehannah county, by the Kentucky set- 
tlement, Gibson, Vermont settlement, and Harmony, to 
Great Bend. To extend route number eleven hundred 
and ninety-nine, (from Blairsville to Ligonier,) to Cone- 
maugh, in Cambria county. From Venango Furnace, in 
Venango county, to Agnew’s mills, in said county. 
From Yocumtown, through Newberry town, to York 
Haven, in said county of York. From Harrison Val- 
ley, in Potter county, to Sweden, via Cashingsville. 
From Martinsburgh, in Bedford county, to Coffee 
Run, in Huntingdon county. From or near the Wil- 
liam Penn tavern, in Williston; thence, by the way 
of West-town boarding-school, Darlington’s Parkers- 
ville. New Red Lion, London Grove, thence by Ste- 
phen’s mill, and to New London cross roads, in the coun- 
ty of Chester. From Pottstown, in the county of Mont- 
gomery, passing through Boyersville, by way of Cole- 
brook dale, Dale forge, and Reuben Dexter’s store, in 
Berks county, through Millerstown, and thence the near- 
est route to the borough of Northampton, in Lehigh 
county. From Allentown, in Lehigh county, by way of 
Siegersville, to Savgersville, in said county. From 
Greensburgh, by Robbstown, in Westmoreland county, 
and thence by way of Cookstown, to Brownville, in Fa- 
yette county, From Hamburgh, via Union Ironworks, in 
Berks county to Lynville, in Lehigh county. From Law- 
renceburgh, in Armstrong county, by Foxburgh, Emlen- 
ton, Lyon’s Ferry, and Nenaugo village, to McQuiston’s, 
on the Waterford and Anderson’s creek turnpike. From 
Minorsville by Boleck’s tavern and Waynesburgh to 
Clingerstown in Schuylkill county.. From Jersey shore, 
Lycoming county, up the valley of Pine creek, via Jacob 
Tombs and Babbs ¢reek, to Wellsboro, Tioga county ; 
thence, through Stonyfork settlement, to Big Meadows; 
thence up Pine Creek again to Benjamin B. Chamber- 
lain’s ; and from thence through Mix settlement, to Knox- 
ville, on the Conesque ; also across from Jacob Tombs’ 
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to: William Herod’s. From Warren, in the county of 
Warren, to Montmorency, in Jefferson county. From 
New Bedford, in Mercer county, in the State ‘of Penn- 
sylvania, to Youngstown in the State of Ohio. That the 
post route leading from Mifflintown, Juniata, (late Mifflin) 
county, to East Waterford, be so altered ‘as to embrace 
Port Royal, in its course between Mifflintown and ‘Tusca- 
rora valley post. office. From Selin’s Grove, via New 
Berlin to Hartleton, Union county. From Tamaque: to 
Wilkesbarre, via Conynghamtowa. From Coudersport 
to Bingham, in Potter county. From Watson’s-town in 
Northumberland county, by the House of Solomon Men- 
gas, to the Post office at Road Hall, in Lycoming county. 
From Fort Lyttleton to Bloody Run in Bedford county. 
From the Crossings of Juniatta on the Turnpike by 
Warfordsburg, to Hancock, in Maryland. That the route 
from New York by Margaretta furnace to Wrightsville be 
so altered as to run only from Wrightsville, to Margaretta 


furnace, 
IN DELAWARE. 


From Milford, by Bridgeville, to Seaford. From Mills- 
borough in the State of Delaware by Dagsborough ; Tru- 
itt’s, Halls, Tunnells’, and Eurus store, and Robbins 
mills to St. Martins. 

IN MARYLAND, 


From Wiseburgh, in Baltimore county, to Dixon Stan- 
bury’s store at Whitehall, Morrison’s academy, Watkins’ 
tavern, Fork meeting house to Kingsville. From Sum- 
merfield, in Somerset county, Pennsylvania, by Selby’s 
port and Youghiogeny ironworks, to Yough glades 
in Alleghany county, From Mechanicstown, through Sa- 
billesville, to Waynesborough, in Pennsylvania. From 
Salisbury, by Derickson’s cross roads, Cathell’s mills, and 
Whaley’s store, to Berlin, in Worcester county. From 
Kingston, in Somerset county, by Newtown to Snow Hill, 
in Worcester county. From New Market in Frederick 
county, by New London, Liberty’s, and Jobnsville to 
Middleburgh in the same county. From Unity, Mont- 
gomery, by Hood’s mills, Baltimore county, to West- 
minster. From Annapolis, by Haddaway’s Ferry, to St. 
Michael’s, in Talbot county. From Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, with the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, to Ketocton, in Frederick county, Mary- 
land, thence to Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, 


IN, VIRGINIA. 


From Richmond, by Amelia courthouse, Nottoway 
courthouse, Lunenburg courthouse, and Mecklenburgh 
courthouse, to Oxford, in North Carolina. From Rocky 
Mount, in Franklin county, by Josiah Dickerson’s, George 
Turner’s, Jacob Prelliman’s, on Smith river, and Gob- 
blington ironworks, to Patrick courthouse. From Abing- 
don, by Saltville, in Washington county, and Broadford, ` 
to intersect the route from Wythe courthouse to Taze- 
well courthouse, at the house of John Shannon, on the 
north side of Walker's mountain, in Wythe county. 
From Tease’s valley to Herford’s ferry, From Clarks- 
burg, in Harrison county, by Elk Creek, to Buckhanon- 
town, in the county of Lewis. From Webb's mills, by 
Harrisville, to Pensboro, Wood county. From the town 
of Eastville, to Capeville, in. the county of Northampton. 
From Summerville, in Nicholas county, by Stroud’s - 
Glades, to Frankfort, in Greenbrier co. From Cabell court- 
house, by the falls of Twelve Pole, to the forks of Big 
Sandy, on the Kentucky line. From Hoffsville, in Har- 
rison county, to Lorentz’s store, in the county of Lewis. 
From Gholsonville, Brunswick county, by Mount Airy, 
Greenville county, to Dancy’s. store, North Carolina. 
From Duckland, in Prince William county, by Haymar- 
ket, Thoroughfare, to the Plains, to Salem, in Fauquier 
county. From Princess Ann courthouse, via Creed’s 
bridge, to Black Water Bridge; thence, via Mount Plea- 
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sant, to the Great Bridge, Norfolk city. From Point 
Pleasant to Wright's mills, in Jackson county. From 
Burlington, in the county of Hampshire, by Kelly’s to 
Smith's farm, in the county of Alleghany, Maryland. 
From Orange courthouse, in the county of Orange, to 
Madison courthouse, in the county of Madison. From 
Taylorsville, in Hanover county, via Pottersville, in Lou- 
isa county, to Mansfield, the residence of William Mans- 
field; in Louisa county. From Piketon, in Pike county, 
Kentucky, to Logan courthouse in Virginia, From the 
Smith’s creek post office, in Rockingham county, by 
Keazletown to Mount Sidney, in Augusta county. From 
Miller's ironworks in Augusta county to Staunton, From 
Harrisonburg to Keagletown. From Madison courthouse 
to the Robinson meeting-house in the county of Madison, 
and from thence to the State Mills in Culpeper county. 
From Harrisonburg, by Rifesville, Bridgeport, Miller’s 
iron works, and head of Mossy creek, to James A. Fra- 
zier’s in Augusta county. From Dickinsonville in Rus- 
sell county, by Osborne’s ford, in Scott county, and Pen- 
dieton, (Milbourne’s store,) to Estillville. From Danville, 
directly to Henry courthouse ; from thence to Christians- 
burg, passing through the county of Patrick, on the north 
side of Bull Mountain. From Miller’s ironworks, in Au- 
gusta county, Virginia, to Staunton. From Abingdon, in 
Virginia, by way of the Reedy Creek road to Estillville, 
in Frederick county, by Wickliffe, and Cabletown to 
Charlestown in Jeferson county. From Front Royal to 
Millwood in Frederick county, by Berryville to Charles- 
town in Jefferson county. From Clarkton, in King and 
Queen county, by Walkerton, Stevensville, King and 
Queen Court House, Little Plymouth, to Matthews 
Court House. From King William Court House, by 
Lanesville, and Smith’s Ferry to New Kent courthouse. 
From Fincastle up the Valley of Catawba, and down that 
of the North fork of Roanoke, by the most direct route 
to Blacksburg, in the county of Montgomery. That the 
mail route from Cabin Point, Virginia, by Blount’s bridge 
to South Quay, be so changed as to run from Petersburg 
by Blount’s bridge to South Quay. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘From Salem, in Stokes county, by Germantown, 
Frost's iron works, Clements iron works, Boyle’s 
store, to Patrick court house, in Virginia. From 
Rutherfordton, in Rutherford county, across the 
Blue Ridge, at the Hickory mut gap, to Ashville, 
in Buncombe county. From Columbia to Spring- 
field, in Tyrrel county. From Kingston to Tren- 
ton, From Rockford, by Juddsville, in Surry county, 
to Bowers store, in Ashe county. From Pittsborough, 
Chatham county, by Hackney’s cross roads, to Chapel 
Hill, in Orange county. From Rocksborough, by Hugh 
‘Woods to Black Walnut, in Halifax county, Virginia. 
From Concord to Mill Grove, thence to Dewees’ Hicko- 
ry Grove post office, Mecklenburg county, and to Beat- 
ty’s ford. From Nashville to Warrenton, by Belford 

ost office, and Shocco Springs. From Oxford to Hills- 
borough jn the State of North Carolina, passing by Pot- 
ters bridge, Richard Bulloc’s, Hester’s store, Thomas 
Bechan’s and Picket’s oil mill. From Greenville to 
Stauntonburg. From Lawrenceville, Montgomery coun- 
ty, Cadesboro’, Anson county. From Leesburgh, by 
Hightowers, to Caswell courthouse. From Poplar branch, 
to Powell’s point, in. Currituck county. From Gravelly 
hill, in Bladen county, by Lisburn, Taylor's bridge, to 
Clinton, in Sampson county. 

IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


. From Unionville to: Cowpen furnace, in South Caro- 
lina. From Edgefield by Laurens courthouse, and Spar- 
tanburg, to Rutherfordton in North Carolina. From 
Brownsville, in the district, of Martborough, to Darling- 

' ton courthouse, and thence to Kingstree, in Williams- 


burgh district. From Spartansburg, by Rowland’s hill, 
Jacksonville, Earlesville, to Dodd’s store. From Colum- 
bia, in Richland district, by Union courthouse, and Spar- 
tanburg courthouse, to Ashville, in Buncombe county, 
North Carolina. From Edgefield courthouse to Abbeville 
courthouse. From Unionville, via Hancockville, to 
Ruthfordton. From Clarksville, in Georgia, to the Cur- 
rahee mountain and Wiley’s ferry, in said State, and 
Picken’s courthouse, to Greenville, in South Carolina. 
From Laurence courthouse, by Nash’s mills and Cripple 
creek, to Greenville courthouse. From Abbeville court- 
house, by Church hill post office, and Elberton, to Da- 
nielsyille, in Georgia. From Hamburg to Coker’s spring. 
From Laurens’s courthouse, by Anderson courthouse, to 
Andersonville. 


IN GEORGIA. 


From Sparta, in Hancock county, by Bennett’s store, 
Sandersville, Fish’s store, Fuqua’s store, Dublin, and 
Hampton’s, to Hartford, in the county of Pulaski. From 
Macon, in Bibb county, by Perry, in Houston county, 
to Hawkinsville, in Pulaski county. From Marion, 
Twiggs county, to Perry, in Houston county, From 
Vernon, in Troup county, by Lagrange, Franklin, West 
Point, Columbus, Fort Mitchell, Randolph courthouse, 
and Fort Gaines, to Early courthouse. From Warren- 
ton, in Warren county, to White Oak in Columbia coun- 
ty. From Fort Gaines, in Early county, by Smithville 
academy, and Spring creek, to Bainbridge, in Decatur 
county. From Hillsborough, in Jasper county, by Mc- 
Gehee’s store, in Jones county, and Dover, to Forsyth, 
in Monroe county, From Covington, in Newton coun- 
ty, by Lattimer’s store, Decatur, Sandtown, Campbell- 
ton, and Pumpkington, to Carrollton, in Carroll county. 
From Carrollton, in Carroll county, by Robinson's and 
Lavender’s store, to the head of Coosa river. From 
Gainsville, in Hall county, by Gailley’s, to Clarksville, 
From Forsyth, by Zebulon, Greenville, to Lagrange, in 
Georgia. From ‘Wrightsborough, Columbia county, by 
Crawfordville, to Greenborough, Green county. From 
Augusta, in Richmond county, by Richmond, Bath, Dye’s 
store, and Hudson’s store, to Louisville, in Jefferson 
county. From Thomasville, in Georgia, to Monticello 
in Florida, From Burk courthouse to Robinson's store. 
From Centreville, in Talbot county, to Talbotton. From 
Monticello, by McDonough, Fayetteville, and Campbell- 
ton to Villa Rica, in Carroll county. From Watson's 
post office in Columbia county, to Crook’s Law office, 
in Elbert county, via Raysville, Wilborn’s, Gatril’s, Jack- 
sons, Danburgh, Williams, and Muckle’s ferry. From 
Monticello, Jasper county, to the town of Zebulon, in 
Pike county, via Cargill’s ferry, and the town of Jackson. 
From Perry, in Houston county, by way of the Taveller’s 
Rest, on Flint river, to Pondtown, in Lee county ; thence 
to Lannahasseetown, in Stuart county ; thence to Lump- 
kin, in Stewart county ; thence to King’s Bluff, on Chat- 
tahochee river, in said county. From Lagrange, in 
Troup county, Georgia, by the way of Wood's store, to 
Franklin, in Heard county. From the town of Columbus, 
in the State of Georgia, to Apalachicola Bay, in the Ter- 
ritory of Florida, From McDonough, Henry county, by 
Latimer’s store and Rock bridge, to Lawrenceville, 
Gwynett county. From Rive’s, Hall county, by Lea- 
thersford, Loudsville, Mouth Yonab, and Nocooche, to 
Clayton, Rabun county. From Bainbridge, in Decatur 
county, by Cairo, to Duncanville, From Decatur, De- 
kalb ‘county, by Housley’s, Blackstock’s, and Jobnston’s 
store, to Newnan, Coweta county. From Lawrenceville, 
Gwinett county, by Waters and Winn's ferry, on the Ca- 
tahoochee river, and Downing’s ferry, on Hightower ri 
ver, to Echota, in Cherokee county. From Columbus, 
in Georgia, via Hubbard and Watkins’ post office, to 
Franklin, in Troup county. From Blakeley -to Bain- 
bridge. 
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IN OHIO. 


From Bucyrus, in Crawford county, to New Haven, in 
Huron county. From Kinsman, in Trumbull county, to 
Cleaveland, in Cuyahoga county. From Gallipolis, in 
Gallia county, to Portsmouth, in Scioto county. From 
Washington, in Fayette county, by the Willow spring, to 
London, in Madison county. From Canton, in Stark coun- 
ty, to Bolivar, to Dover, and to New Philadelphia, Tusca- 
rawas county. From Newark, in Licking county, by Mar- 
tinsburg, to Danville, in Knox county. From Bellefon- 
taine, in Logan county, by Newell’s mills, and Christians- 
burg to New Carlisle. From Wapaughkonetta, to Lima, 
the seat of justice, in the county of Allen, by the seat of 
justice, in the county of Putnam, to Perrysburg, in the 
county of Wood. From the post office, in Fearing town- 
ship, Washington county, thence by Chamber's Mills, and 
Flint’s Mills, to Proctor’s Store, in Grandview. From 
Grafton in Lorain county, by Lagrange and Wakeman, 
to Norwalk, in the county of Huron. From Mansfield, in 
Richland county, to Marion, in the county of Marion— 
From Russelville to Ripley, in the county of Brown, 
From the mouth of Vermillion river in Huron county, 
by Florence, Wakeman, Olarksfield, New London and 
Ruggles, to Ashland, in the county of Richland. From 
Knoxville, Jefferson county, by Cope’s salt works, to 
New Lisbon, Columbiana county.. From Bucyrus to Fort 
Findlay. From Springfield, in Clarke county, by New 
Carlisle, to Troy, in Miami county. From Gallipolis to 
Wilksville, From Elyria, Lorain county, passing through 
Carlisle, Lagrange, Penfield, Spencer, Harrisville, Waynes- 
burgh, to Wooster. From Wellsville, in Columbiana 
county, by McKay’s Mill, Augusta, Pekin, and Waynes- 
burgh, to Sandyville, in the county of Tuskarawas, From 
Fairview, on the national road, in Belmont county, by 
Smyrna and Freeport, in Harrison county, to Tuscarawas 
town, on the Ohio canal. From Cadiz, through Hanover 
and New Rumley, in the county of Harrison, New 
Hagerstown, and New Cumberland to Zoar, in the 
county of Tuscarawas. From Wheeling, in the State of 
Virginia, to Cleveland in the State of Ohio, passing 
through the town of Cadiz, in Harrison county, the 
towns of New Philadelphia and Dover, in Tuscarawas 
county, the town of Massillon, in Stark county, and 
the town of Akron, in Portage county. From Cleave- 
land, thence to Newburgh, Independence, Brickville, 
Richfield, Bath, Copley, and Norton, thence to Clinton, 
in Stark county, Fulton, and Massillon, From West 
Union, to David C. Vance’s on the Ohio river, thence 
to Sandy Spring, Wanceburg, Portsmouth, Cole’s Forge, 
Brush Creek Furnace, and thence back to West Union. 
From Greenville, Dark county, by Fort Recovery, aud 
Saint Mary’s, to Wiltshire. From Sandusky’ city, by 
Bloomingville, Monroeville, and Penn township, to New 
Haven, in Huron county. From Gallipolis to the 
French Grant, in the county of Scioto. From George- 
town, by New Hope, Lilley’s, to Fayetteville, Brown 
county. From Deerfield, in Portage county, to Ells- 
worth, in Trumbull county. From Unionville to Char- 
den, in Geauga county. From Millersburg, in the coun- 
ty of Holmes, by Mount Eaton, in Wayne county, to Mas- 
sillon, in the county of Stark. From Wellsville, by East 
Liverpool, Little Beaver bridge, and Ohio, to Achartown. 
From Wooster, by. Armstrong, to Harrisville, in Wayne 
county, From Harrisburgh, in the county of Stark, to 
Damascus, in the county of Columbiana, From Jacobs- 
burgh, by Wallace’s and Zeazer’s mill, to Saint Clairs- 
ville, in Belmont county. From New Rumley, in the 
county of Harrison, to Centreville, in the county of Co- 
lumbiana, 


IN INDIANA. 


From Martinsville, Spencer, Fairplay, and Bruceville, 
to Vincennes. From Montezuma, in Indiana, by Clin- 


ton, to Paris, in Illinois. From Indianapolis, by Logans- 


port, at the mouth of Eel river, to Niles’ village, on the 


river St. Joseph, in the Michigan Territory. From Rich- 


mond, in Wayne county, by Washington, Munceytown, 
and Grant Court-house, to Miamisport. From Lawrence- 
burgh, -by Cambridge, Yorkridge, Hughes’ store, German 
village, Summon’s mill, and George’s on Salt Creek, to 
Rushville. From Indianapolis to New. Pennsylvania, 
Thorntown, Jefferson, Lafayette, and Laporte Court-house, 
to Michigan city, on Lake Michigan. From Milton to 
New Castle. From Richmond to Greenville, in Ohio—— 
From Milton, by Jacksonburgh, Washington, Economy, 
and Smith’s, to Winchester. From Connersville, by Dan- 
ville, in Fayette county, and Perkin’s, to Greensburgh, 
From Fort Wayne, by Seley’s, in Lagrange county, Go- 
shen, Pulaski, Southbend, and Laporte Court-house, to 
Chicago, in Illinois. From Fort Wayne, by Seley’s in 
Mongaquinong prairie, to the seat of justice of St. Jo- 
seph’s county, in the Territory of Michigan. From Bloom- 
ington, by Tabor and Gosport, to Greencastle. From 
Edinburg to Martinsville. From Crawfordsville to Coving- 
ton. From Petersburgh to Princeton, From Madison, 
by Paris, to Brownstown. From Michigan, by Frankfort, 
to Delphi. From Lafayette, by Lagrange, Gregory’s 
settlement, Williamsport, Baltimore, to Perrysville. From 
the Falls of Ohio, by Salem and Brownstown, to Colum- 
bus, From Oxford, by Billingsville, Dunlapsville, Con- 
nersville, Philpot’s mill, to Raystown. From Somerset, 
by Chrisler’s mills, and Connersville, to Milton, From 
Crawfordsville, by Rob Roy, to Williamsburgh. From 
Andersonville, by Richland, Little Flat Rock, and Mos- 
cow, to Shelbyville. 


IN ILLINOIS. 


From Salem, in Marion county, near the old Vincennes 
trace, to Kaskaskia, in the county of Randolph. From 
Springfield, in Sangamon county, by Rushville, to Quincy, 
in Adams county, From Quincy, in Adams county, to 
Rock Island Court House. From Peoria, in. Peoria coun- 
ty, to the mouth of Fox river. @rom. Canton, in Fulton 
county, by Knox Court House, Mid Warren Court House, 
to the Yellow Banks, on the Mississippi river. From 
Jacksonville, by Pleasant Point, Winchester, Williams- 
port, Merckham’s Ferry, Pitt’s Cross Roads, to Atlas.— 
From St. Louis, Missouri, by Alton, Carrolton, to Jackson- 
ville, in Illinois. From Jacksonville in Morgan county, by 
Quiucy,in Adams county, to Palmyra, in Missouri. From 
Hillsborough, to Carlinville. From Shelbyville, by way of 
Decatur and the mouth of Fox river, to Chicago. From Pa- 
ris, by way of Decatur, to Springfield. From Chicago, by 
Danville, Ilinois, to Newport, in Indiana. From Henderson 
to Jacksonville. From Beardstown, by Rushville, and Me- 
Comb, to Monmouth, From Alton, by way of Eminence, 
Daggettsville, to Gilliard, From Venus, Hancock county, 
to Monmouth, in Warren county. From Rushville, by Lew- 
istown and Canton, to Peoria. From Rock Island to Gale- 
na. From Lewistown, by McComb, to Venus, the county 
seat of Hancock county, From Jacksonville to Atlas. 
From Carlisle, by Edwardsville, Altoa and Lower Alton, 
in Illinois, to Saint Charles, in Missouri. From McLean’s 
borough, in Hamilton county, to Frankfort, in Franklin 
county. From Springfield to Galena. 


IN MISSOURI. 


From Chariton, in Chariton county, on the north side 
of the Missouri river, to Kitesville. From Kaskaskias, in 
Randolph county, Illinois, by St. Mary’s. landing, in St. 
Genevieve county, to Perryville, in Perry county. From 
Caledonia, to Potosi. From Palmyra, in Marion county, 
by Canton, to the mouth of the Des Moines river. From 
Louisiana, by Bowling Green, to Fulton, From St. 
Louis by Bowles’ Ferry, the Big Spring, and Wide- 
man’s Mills, to the Rich Woods. From Keytesville, by 
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stage road; from thence to Lavender’s on the March- 
bank’s road; from thence direct to Jamestown, From 
Brabson’s store, Huffaker’s ferry, and Mecklenburg, to 
Knoxville. From Mills Point, in Kentucky, on the Mis- 
sissippi, to Paris, in Henry county, in Tennessee. From 
Columbia, by Perryville and Lexington, to Jackson. From 
Winchester, Tennessee, to Bellefonte, Alabama, by way 
of Pleasant Grove, Alabama. From Liberty, Smith 
county, via Slatesville, Cainsville, George A. Huddle- 
ton's, Ship A. Puckett’s ferry, (Stones river,) to Nasb- 
ville. From Huntingdon to Dresden, by way of Hico, 
Christiansville, and Fleming’s. From Columbia, by Big- 
byville, Pleasant Grove, Mooresville, and Cornersville, to 
Fayetteville. From Lebanon, by Banton’s ferry, to Frank- 
lin) From Covington to Somerville, From Winchester 
to Fayetteville. From Gainsborough, in Jackson county, 
via Mount Carmel, Bagdad, and Pleasant Hill, to Deck- 
son’s spring in Smith county. From Springfield, Robert- 
gon county, Tennessee, to Haydonsville, in Kentucky, 
by Clark’s mills and Cross mills, From Salem, Frank- 
lin county, Tennessee, by way of Larkin’s, Fork of Paint 
Rock river, to Bellefonte, Alabama; and the present 
route ‘from Winchester, Tennessee, to the same place, 
discontinued. ; 


Huntsville, in Randolph county, to Fayette, in Howard 
county. From Herculaneum, by St. Genevieve, to Per- 
rysville. From. Independence, in the county of Jackson, 
to the Shawnee Agency.. From Pinckney, in Montgome- 
ry county, by Pendleton’s, to Troy, in Lincoln county. 
From Wellsburg, in St. Charles county, by Monroe, in 
Edwin Allen’s, William McQueen’s and Clarksville, to 
Louisiana. From Massey’s Iron Works to the Kickapoo 
Prairie, in the county of Crawford. 
IN KENTUCKY. 


From Paris, by. Centreville and Newtown, to George- 
town. From Pike Court House to. Perry Court House. 
From Columbia to Liberty, by Casey’s Creek Salt Works. 
From Hopkinsville, Kentucky, by Williams, to Madison- 
ville. From Smithland, in Livingston county, by Story’s 
Ferry, to Waidsborough. From Burkeville, in Cumber- 
land county, by vay of Crocus Creek, to Creelsburgh, in 
Russell county. From Midway, (formerly Centreville,) 
in Livingston county, by Ford’s Ferry, to Equality, in 
Gallatin county, Illinois. From Hardinsburg, by the way 
of Cloverport and Hawesville, to the Yellow Banks, in 
the State of Kentucky. . From Harrodsburgh, in Mercer 
county, by Maxwell, to Springfield, in Washington coun- 
ty. From Manchester, in Clay county, to London, in 
Laurel county. From Jacksborough, in Tennessee, to 
Laurel Court House, in Kentucky. From Carlisle, by 
Moorefield, to Owensville. From Munfordsville, in Hart 
county, to Glasgow, in Barren county. From David C. 
Vance’s, Ohio, by the way of Concord, to Everett's post 
office, in Lewis county, Kentucky. From Lebanon Court 
House, Russell county, Virginia, to Perry Court House, 
in Kentucky. From Feliciana, Kentucky, to Dresden, in 
Tennessee, 


IN ALABAMA. 


From Bellefonte, in Jackson county, by Larkinsville 
and Larkin’s fork at Paint Rock river, Newmarket, Hazle 
Green, to the cross roads, in Madison county, and Athens, 
in Limestone county, Alabama, to Elkton, in Giles coun- 
ty. From Montgomery, in Montgomery county, by Mon- 
ticello, Williamstown, Franklin, on the Chatahochie, Le- 
mon’s store, Columbia, and Woodville, to Webbville, in 
Florida. From Burnt Corn, in Monroe county, by Bell- 
ville, Sparta, and Brooklyn, to Covington Court-house in 
Conecuh county. From Mobile, in Alabama, to New Or- 
leans, in Louisiana; and the route from Pascagoola, to 
New Orleans, is hereby discontinued. From Ashville, by 
Allen’s mills, Thomason’s, and the Big spring, to Elyton. 
From Tuscaloosa to Springfield. From Greenville to 
Montezuma, in the county of Covington, by Pearman’s 
ferry, on Pee river, Dale court-house, the Block-house, 
Joel T. McLindon’s, to Franklin, in Henry county. From 
Montgomery to Haynesville, in Lowndes county ; thence, 
to Cahawba. From Womack’s Post Office, in Wilcox 
county, to Robison’s store, in Lowndes county, and from 
thence to Haynesville. From Montgomery, via Mon- 
tevalto to Elyton. From Florence, by way of Lexing- 
ton in Lauderdale county, to Pulaski, Tennessee. From 
Daletown, in Perry county, to Greenboro. From Burnt- 
corn in Alabama by Claiborne, Clarksville, Coffeeville, 
Washington Court House, Winchester, Ellisville, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Monticello, Meadville to Natchez, in Missis- 
sippi. From Monticello to Port Gibson. From New- 
man, Georgia, to Harpersville. From Mooresville, via 
Fulton, Athens, Redus’ mills, (cross Elk river to Jones’ 
ferry,) Prather’s store, Smithville, in Limestone county, 
and to Polaski, in Tennessee. From Gaines’ post office 
in Pike county, to Greenville, Butler copnty, through 
Wrightsborough. From Montgomery, by William Town- 
send’s in the fork, and Chesnut creek settlement to Ash- 
ville. From Larkinsville to Woodville, Jackson county. 
From Lowndes to Vernon, in Autanga county. From 
Demopolis. by Arcola, to Greensborough. From Cahaw- 
ba, by Woodville to Lynden. From Monticello in Pike 
county, by Gainer’s store, to Montezuma in Covington 
county. 


IN TENNESSEE. 


From Jonesborough, by the Walnut Mountains, to Ash- 
ville, North Carolina. From Newmarket, in Jefferson 
county, by Blain’s cross roads, Lea's Springs, Powder 
Spring Gap, and Joseph Beelor’s, to Tazewell, in Clai- 
borne county, From er: Lillard’s mill, on Crosby’s 
Creek, Jones’s. Cove, S€viersville, in Sevier county, by 
Wear’s Cove, Thuckaleechee Cove, Miller's Cove, Caid's 
Cove, and Carson’s ironworks, to Chilhowee, in Monroe 
county. From Clinton, in Anderson county, by Camp- 
bell’s station and Unity, ta Morgantown, in Blount coun- 
ty. From Clinton, in Anderson county, through the Big 
Valley, to. Tazewell, in Claiborne county. From Galla- 
tin, ia Sumner county, up Bledsoe's to Scottsville, io Al- 
len county, Kentucky. From Knoxville, in Knox county, 
by Armsirong’s ferry, Newmarket, Mossy creek, Panther 
springs, Morristown, Creek’s cross roads, Russellville, 
and James’s store, to Bluntville. From Jonesborough, 
via Broyles, and Camp creek ironworks, to Newport, 
Cocke county. From Salem, in Tennessee, to Bellefont, 
in Alabama. From Fayetteville, in Lincoln ‘county, by 
Dyers store, Cold Water, and Hightower’s store, to Up- 
per Elkton, in Giles county. From Dyersburg, in Dyer 
county, by Rutherford’s mills and Blairfield’s point, on 
the Mississippi, in Arkansas Territory, and return by 
Rutherford’s mills, Nashs Bluff, Eaton, to Trenton, in 
Gibson county. From. Blane’s cross roads to Jacksonbo- 
rough, From Centreville to Perryville. From Vernon to 
Reynoldsburgh. From Reynoldsburgh, by Clark Level, 
to Pleasant Exchange, in Henderson county. From Mor- 
gantown, North Carolina, to Elizabeth, in Tennessee, on 
Avery’s.turnpike road. From Murfreesborough, by Au- 
thony’s store and Hardimann’s. cross roads, to Granklin. 
From Tompkiisville, in Kentucky, by way of Benjamin 
Greer’s, Samuel Jones’, Withers’, and Archibald Sloan’s, 
to Carthage, in Tennessee, From Memphis, by White's, 
Hally’s, Glenn’s, Jones’, &e. &c. to Lagrange. From Pike- 
ville, by way of Tollett’s mill; thence to the stand for- 
merly accupied by John F, Greer, Esq., on the main 


IN MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


From Tecumseh, in the Territory of Michigan, by 
Niles’ village, to Chicago, in the State of Tilinois. From 
Chicago to Greenbay. From Green Bay to Prairie du 
Chien, by way of Fort Winnebago. From Fort Winne- 
bago to Galena, in-the State of Illinois. From Galena to 
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Prairie du Chien, From Detroit to Tecumsee, by way 
of Ypsilanti, Sabine, and Clinton. ‘From Monguagon, to 
Ypsilanti, through Brownstown, at Smooth Rock. From 
Pontiac to Sagana. From Ypsilanti tæthe mouth of the 
river St. Joseph, on the Territorial rodd, by way of Ann 
Arbor, and Jacksonburgh. From Niles’ to Newburyport, 
or Saranac, From the mouth of the river St. Joseph, 
via Berrian, Pokagon Prairie. Legrange, Young’s Prairie 
and Prairie Ronde, to White Pigeon Prairie. From 
Bloomfield, in Oakland, through Southfield to South 
Pekin, in Wayne county. From Monroe to Ypsilanti. 


IN LOUISIANA. 


From Vicksburgh, in Warren county, Mississippi, to 
lake Providence, in Washita parish, Louisiana, From 
Springfield, in the parish of St. Helena, to the court- 
house in said parish, From Port Hudson, on the river 
Mississippi, in the Parish of East Feliciana, passing Mount 
Willing and Stuart’s mill, to the town of Clinton, from 
thence passing Rich and Hill to Kalerstown, to meet the 

oodville route. From Warrenton, in Warren county, 
Mississippi, by the lower end of Palmyra island, to New 
Carthage, in Concordia parish, Louisiana. From Ver- 
milion ville, to Perrysbridge, on the Vermillion river. From 
Thibedeauville to Caseaux, in the parish of Terrebonne, 
. with an intermediate post office at the courthouse of Ter- 
rebonne. From the town of Opelousas, in Louisiana, to 
the settlement on the Calcasieu, and from Thibedauville 
by Williamsburgh, to Newport. From St. Helena, to 
Baton Rouge. From Point Coupee courthouse, down 
the west’ side of the river, passing West Baton Rouge 
courthouse, and Iberville courthouse, to Donaldson. 
From. Port Hudson down the river to Port Hickey, and 
crossing the river there and uniting with the route from 
Point Coupee courthouse, to West Baton Rouge court- 
house on the west bank of the river. From Mount Plea- 
sant to Baton Rouge. 


IN FLORIDA TERRITORY. 
f From Monticello, in Jefferson county, to Magnolia, in 
Leon county, From Saint Augustine, in St. John’s 
county, to Tampa bay. From Monticello, by Roscitur’s 
ferry, to the seat of justice of the county of Hamilton 
and by Alligator, to Alachua courthouse. 


IN MISSISSIPPI. 


From Natchez, in Adams county, by the Upper road 
across the Homochitto, to Woodville, in Wilkinson coun- 
ty. From Westville, by way of Georgetown and Galla- 
tin, to Port Gibson, From Columbus, by way of Cobay 
bridge, and Williamsburg, to Columbia, and from Gar- 
land's to Winchester. From Kingston to Liberty. From 
Port Gibson to Rodney. From Jackson, by Mount Olym- 
pus, Beauties Bluff Vernon, and Urbanna, to Benton. 
From Doak’s stand, by way of Georgeville, Franklin, 
Rankin, Benton, Manchester, Liverpool, and Statartia, to 
Vicksburgh, From Pearlington, in Mississippi, by way 
of Pearl river, the Lagoon, and the Riggolets, to Fort 
Pike, in Louisiana, From. Vicksburgh, to New Mexico, 
in Mississippi ; thence to Villemont, in Arkansas. 

IN ARKANSAS. 

From Helena toSt. Francis courthouse. From Tzard 
courthouse to Fayetteville, by Washington courthouse. 
From Villemont, Chicot county, by Cabean’s, in Penning- 
ton’s settlement, on the Bayou Saline, in Union county, 
by Pine Bluffs, the seat of justice in Jefferson county, to 
Little Rock. From Post of Arkansas to Pine Bluffs, in 
Jefferson county. From St. Francis courthouse to Jack- 
son, in Laurence county. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the following 
post roads be, and they are hereby, discontinued. 

IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

From Bedford to Amherst. Frora Pembroke to Can- 

dia. From Nottingham to Epping. 


e 


IN NEW YORK. 


From Ithaca to Burdett, near the head of Seneca Lake, 
From Howard, by Rathbone’s settlement and Loon Lake 
settlement, to Cohocton. From Bath, by Mount Wash- 
ington, to Catharine’s, and returning by Mead’s creek, 
and the mouth of Mud creek: Provided, however, That 
this route be continued until the thirty-first day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


IN KENTUCKY. 
From Williams to Madisonville. From Smithport to 


Warren. 
IN TENNESSEE, 
That part of the route from Hopkinsville, Kentucky, to 
Dougherty’s, Tennessee, between Paris and Dougherty’s, 
and from Kingsport to Jonesborough. 


. IN OHIO. 
From Cadiz, by New Rumley, to New Hagerstown. 
From West Union, Ohio, to Vanceburgh, Kentucky. 


IN MISSISSIPPI. 

From Gallatin to Port Gibson. From Greenville to Pe- 
tit Gulf. From Natchez, by the old courthouse, to Kings- 
ton, From Yazo courthouse, by Smith’s ferry, and 
Braggsville, to Hannon’s Bluff. 

Approved: June 15, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to direct transfers of appropriations in the naval service, 
under certain circumstances. 


Beit enacted, &c, That, upon the application of the Se- 
cretary of the Navy, the President of the United States 
shall have authority, whenever in his opinion the un- 
foreseen contingencies of the public service may require 
it, to direct that a part of the money appropriated for a 
particular branch of the naval service be applied to ano- 
ther branch of the said service: in which case a special 
account of the moneys thus transferred, and of their ap- 
plication, shall be laid before Congress, before its adjourn- 
ment, if then in session, and gtyring the first week of the 
next ensuing session, if such transfer be made in the re- 
cess of Congress, ten 

This Act shall continue in force until the close of the 
next session of Congress and no longer. 

Approved: 8d July, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of In- 
diana to sell and convey certain lands granted to said 
State for the use of the people thereof. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Legislature of the State of 
Indiana be, and is hereby, authorized to sell and convey, 
in such manner, and on such conditions, as said Legisia- 
ture shall by law direct, the following described tracts of 
land heretofore granted and set apart for the use of said 
State, namely ; sections numbered thirteen progressively 
to thirty-six inclusive; section sixteen excepted, in town- 
ship numbered two, north of range‘two, west; and: sec- 
tions numbered one to twelve progressively and inclu- 
sive, in township one, north of range two, west, and 
the northeast quarter of section numbered fourteen, in 
township seven, north of range two, west ; and the north- 
west quarter of section numbered twenty-six, in township 
one, north of range five, west, in the Vincennes district : 
likewise, section fifteen, in township two, north; section 
twenty-eight, in township three, north. of range four, 
east; and fractional section, numbered thirty-one, in 
township nine, north of range two, east, of the Jeffer- 
sonville district; and to apply the proceeds of said sale, 
to the purposes of education: Provided, That the Legis- 
lature shall not authorize a sale of the said land at a less 
price than that at which the public lands are sold at pri- 
vate entry. - w 
Approved: July 3, 1832. 
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AN ACT to authorize the surveying and laying out a 
road from Detroit to the mouth of Grand river, of 
Lake Michigan, in the Michigan Territory, and for 
tho survey of Canal routes in the Territory of 

orida. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint three 
commissioners, who shall explore, survey, and mark, in 
the most-eligible course, a road from Detroit, westward- 
ly, by way of Sciawassee, to the mouth of Grand river, 
in the Territory of Michigan ; and said commissioners 
shall make out accurate plans of such surveys, accom- 
panied with field notes, and certify and transmit the 
same to the President of the United States, who, if he 
approve of said survey, shall cause the plats thereof to 
be deposited in the office of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States, and the said road shall be 
considered as established and accepted ; Provided, That 
said commissioners shall be disinterested persons, not 
residents of any county through which said road may 

ass. 

p See, 2. And be it further enacted, That the said com- 
missioners shall, each, be entitled to receive three dol- 
lars, and their assistants one dollar and fifty cents, for 
each and every day they shall be necessarily employed 
in the surveying, exploring, and marking of said road, 
and making their returns thereof: Provided, The whole 
expense thereof shall not exceed the sum of three thou- 
sand and five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of compensating the said commissioners and their as- 
sistants, there shall be, and is hereby, appropriated, the 
sum of three thousand five hundred dollars, to be paid 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause to be made, an accurate and minute survey of 
the country between the waters of St. Andrew’s bay, and 
the river and bay of Chattahoochie, and between Pen- 
sacola bay and Bon Secour;along the northern coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, with a view to ascertain the prac- 
ticability and cost of canals to connect said bays and 
rivers, with notes, plans, observations, and opinions, of 
the engineers, on each of said parts designated, with 
estimates of the cost of each; and, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the foregoing provisions, the sum 
of three thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 4, 18382, 

AN ACT to authorize the surveying and making a road 
from La Plaisance bay, in the Territory of Michigan, 
to intersect the Chicago road. 
Be it enacted, etc. That the President of the United 

States be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint three 

Commissioners, who shall explore, survey, and mark, in 

the most eligible course, a road from La Plaisance bay, 

in the Territory of Michigan, to intersect, at some suit- 
able point, the road from Detroit to Chicago, estab- 
lished under the provisions of the act of the third of 

March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five; 

and said commissioners shall make out accurate plats 

of such surveys, accompanied with field notes, and cer- 
tify and transmit the same to the President of the 

United States, who, if he approve of said surveys, shall 

cause the plats thereof to be deposited in the office of 

the Treasury of the United States, and the said road 
shall be considered as established and accepted: Pro- 
vided, That said Commissioners shall be disinterested 


persons, not residents of the counties of Monroe or Le- 


newee, in said Territory. 
~ Sec. 2.° And be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners shall, each, be entitled to receive three dol- 


lars, and their assistants one dollar and fifty cents, for 
each and every day they shali be necessarily employed 
in the surveying, exploring, and marking, of said road, 
and making their returns thereof: Provided, That the 
whole expense thereof shall not exceed the sum of five 


hundred dollars. 

: See. 3. And be it further enacted That, for the purpose 

of compensating the said Commissioners, and their as- 
sistants, and for opening and making said road, there 
i Shall be, and is hereby, appropriated, the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars. to be paid ‘out of any moneys in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the President of the United 
States, for the purposes aforesaid: Provided, however, 
That the money applied to the making of said road shall 
be laid out first in making such parts of it from La 
Plaisance Bay, to the crossing of the river Raisin, at or 
near Tecumseh, as have not heretofore been improved ; 
and the residue, if any, upon such parts of it as, in the 
judgment of the superintendent, the public good may 
most require. ‘ 
Approved: July 4, 1832. 


AN ACT for the final adjustment of the claims to lands 
in the southeastern land district of the State of Lou- 
isiana. 

Be ùt enacted, cte. That any persons claiming ‘lands 
within the limits of a southeastern land district of the 
State of Louisiana, agreeably to the provisions of the 
laws heretofore enacted for the adjustment of land claims 
in that part of the territory of Orleans, or State of Louis- 
iana, but whose titles have not been heretofore con- 
firmed, may, at any time prior to the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, present 
their claims, together with the written evidence and 
other testimony in support of the same, to the Register 
and Receiver of the land office at New Orleans; and it 
shall be the duty of the said Register and Receiver to 
record, in a book to be kept for that purpose, the notice 
of every claim so preferred, together with the evidence ; 
for which service they shall receive a compensation 
from the claimants, at the rate of twenty-five cents for 
every hundred words. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Regis- 
ter and Receiver shall; at or before the beginning of the 
next session of Congress thereafter, make to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a report of the claims which may 
have been preferred before them, together with the tes- 
timony, their opinion of the validity of the claims, and 
such other information respecting them as may be in 
their possession; which report shall, by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be laid before Congress as soon as 
| practicable, with his opinion touching the validity of 
| the respective claims: Provided, That no claim shall be 
| therein recommended for confirmation, for more than 
the quantity contained in a league square. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sales of land 
in the said southeastern district, by public auction or 
private entry, shall be suspended until after the first day 
of July, one thousand cight hundred and thirty-three. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all persons 
who, before the first Monday of November, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, held lands in the said 
southeastern district, by claims unconfirmed, but which 
were embraced in the principles of the previous laws 
for the adjustment of claims in that part of the terri- 
tory of Orleans or State of Louisiana, which lands 
may have been sold at the public sale which took 

lace at New Orleans on the first Monday of Novem- 
er, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, under 
the President’s proclama‘ion of the fifth of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, may avail them- 
selves of this act as though their lands had not been 

sold; and the said Register and Receiver shall make a 

separate report of the cases of this class: and if it shall 
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appear to the Secretary of the Treasury that all or any 
of the claims contained therein, although unconfirmed, 
are embraced in the intent and meaning of the previous 
laws for the adjustment of land claims as aforesaid, he 
is hereby authorized to repay to the persons, or the 
legal representative of the persons who purchased, such 
sum or sums as they may have paid for lands of this 
description, bought by them at the said public sale. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, in addition to 
the compensation herein before provided, the said Reg- 
ister and Receiver shall teceive, for the services re- 
quired of them by this act, the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars, each, to be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
out of any moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved: July 4, 1832. 


which several sums of money herein directed to be set- 
fled or paid shall be paid out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated by law. 

Approved: July 5, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for carrying into effect the treaty 
of limits between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States. 


Be it enacted, etc. Vhat the commissioner and survey- 
or to be appoin.ed on the part of the United States, ac- 
cording to the third article of the treaty of limits be- 
tween the United States of America and the United 
Mexican States, of January twelfth, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, and April fifth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, be severally ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, by and 
with the consent of the Senate; together with a clerk 
to the said commissioner, to be appointed in the same 
manner; and that, for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the second and third articles of the treaty afore- 
saidthere be appropriated, out of any moncy in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the following 
sums: 

For the salary of the commissioner, two thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

i For the salary of the surveyor, two thousand dol- 
ars. 

For the salary of the clerk, one thousand two hundreds 
dollars; Provided, That the salary of the said officers 
shall not commence until they shall be ordered into ser- 
vice, 

For other expenses of the survey of boundary required 
by the said treaty, including the purchase of instruments, 
wages to persons employed, and other contingencies, 
ten thousand dollars. 

Approved: July 3, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for liquidating and paying certain 
claims of the State of Virginia. 


Be it enacted, etc, That the proper accounting officers 
of the Treasury do liquidate and pay the accounts of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia against the United 
States, for payments to the officers commanding in the 
Virginia line in the war of the Revolution, on account 
of half pay for life promised the officers aforesaid by 
that Commonwealth, the sum of one hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand five hundred and forty-three dollars and 
sixty-six cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, required and di- 
rected to pay to the State of Virginia the amount of 
the judgments which have been rendered against the 
said State, for and on account of the promise contained 
in an act passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Virginia in the month of May, Anno Domini one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine, and in favor 
of the officers or representatives of officers of the regi- 
ments and corps hereinafter recited, and not exceeding, 
in the whole, the sum of two hundred and forty-one 
thousand three hundred and forty-five dollars, to 


AN ACT concerning patents for useful inventions. * 


Be it enacted, etc. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of State, annually, in the month of J. anuary, 
to report to Congress, and to publish in two of the news- 
papers printed in the city of Washington, a list of all 
the patents for discoveries, inventions, and improve- 
ments, which shall have expired within the year imme- 
diately preceding, with the names of the patentees, al- 
phabetically arranged. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That application to 
Congress to prolong or renew the term of a patent, shall 
be made before its expiration, and shall be notified at 
least once a month, for three months before its presen- 
tation, in two newspapers printed in the city of Wash- 
ington, and in one of the newspapers in which the laws 
‘of the United States shall be published in the State or 
Territory in which the patentee shall reside. The pe- 
tition shall set forth particularly the grounds of the ap- 
plication. It shall be verified by oath; the evidence 
in its support may be taken before any judge or justice 
of the peace; it shall be accompanied by a statement 
of the ascertained value of the discovery, invention, or 
improvement, and of the receipts and expenditures of 
the patentee, so as to exhibit the profit or loss arising 
therefrom. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That wherever any 
patent which has been heretofore, or shall be. hereafter, 
granted to any inventor in pursuance of the act of Con- 
gress, entitled “An act to promote the progress of use- 
ful arts, and to repeal the act heretofore made for that 
purpose,” passed on the twenty-first day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-three, or of any of the acts supplementary there- 
to, shall be invalid or inoperative, by reason that any of 
the terms or conditions prescribed in the third section of 
the said first mentioned act, have not, by inadvertence, 
accident, or mistake, and without any fraudulent or de- 
ceptive intention, been complied with on the part of the 


wit: 

First. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
of the regiment commanded by the late Colonel George 
Gibson, the amount of the judgments which they have 
obtained, and which are now unsatisfied. 

Second. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
of the regiment denominated the second State regiment, 
commanded at times by Colonels Brent and Dabney, 
the amount of the judgments which they have obtained, 
and which are now unsatisfied. 

Third. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
of the regiment of Colonels Clark and Crockett, and 
Captain Rodgers’ troop of cavalry, who were employed 
in the Ilinois service, the amount of the judgments 
which they have obtained, and which are now unsat- 
isfied. 

Fourth. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
serving in the regiment of State artillery commanded 
by the late Colonel Marshall, and those serving in the 
State garrison regiment commanded by Colonel Muer, 
and serving in the State cavalry commanded by Major 
Nelson, the amount of the judgments which they have 
obtained, and which are now unsatisfied. g 

Fifth. To the officers, or their legal representatives, 
who served in the navy of Virginia during the war of 
the Revolution, the amount of the judgments which 
they have obtained, and which are now unsatisfied. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
ofthe Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed and re- 
quired, to adjust and settle those claims for half pay, of 
the officers of the aforesaid regiments and corps, which 
have not been paid or prosecuted to judgments against 
the State of Virginia, and for which said State would 
be bound on the principles of the half pay cases already 
decided in the Supreme Court of Appeals of said State: 
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said inventor, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State, 
upon the surrender to him of such patent, to cause a 
new patent to be granted to the said inventor for the 
same invention for the residue of the period then unex- 
pired, for which the original patent was granted, upon 
his compliance with the terms and conditions as prescribed 
in the said third section of the said act. And, iu case of 
his death, or any assignment by him made of the same 
patent, the like right shall vest in his executors and admi- 
nistrators, or assignee or assignees: Provided, however, 
That such new patent, so granted, shall, in all respects, 
be liable to the same matters of objection and defence, 
as any original patent granted under the said first men- 
tioned act. But no public use or privilege of the inven- 
tion so patented, derived from or after the grant of the 
original patent, either under any special license of the 
inventor, or without the consent of the patentee that there 
shall be a free public use thereof, shall, in any manner, 
prejudice his right of recovery for any use or violation of 
his invention after the grant of such new patent as afore- 
said. 
Approved: July 3, 1832, 


AN ACT for the sale of the unlocated lots in the fifty 
quarter townships in the United States’ military dis- 
trict, in the State of Ohio, reserved to satisfy warrants 
granted to individuals for their military services. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the lots and fractional parts 
of lots lying in the fifty quarter townships, reserved by 
‘an act of Congress passed the eleventh day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred, and entitled “An act giv- 
ing further time to the holders of military warrants to 
register and locate the same,” and which remain unlo- 
cated, shall, hereafter, be liable to be sold at private 
sale, in the respective land offices in which they lie, in 
the same manner, and for the same sum per acre, as 
other lands of the United States lying in said districts 
are disposed of. 

Approved: July 3, 1882. 


AN ACT to authorize the Governor of the Territory of 
Arkansas to select ten sections of land, granted to the 
said Territory for the purpose of building a legislative 
house for said Territory, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, &e. That all the authority and power is 
hereby vested in, and given to the Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, which was vested in and given to 
the Legislature of the Territory of Arkansas, by an act 
of Congress of the second of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-one, by which a quantity of land, not 
exceeding ten sections, was granted to said Territory for 
the purpose of raising a fund for the erection of a public 
uilling at Little Rock, the seat of Government of said 
Territory. i 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as authorizing any ex- 

ense on the part of the United States for selecting said 
fends, or building said house, other than the aforesaid 
grant of ten sections of the unappropriated public lands. 

Approved: July 4, 1832. 

AN ACT to provide for the appointment of a Commis- 

sioner of Indian Affairs, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c, That the President shall appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, and agreeably to such regu- 
lations as the President may, from time to time, pre- 
scribe, have the direction and management of all Indian 
Affairs, and of all matters arising out of Indian relations, 
and shall receive a salary of per annum. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 


of War shall arrange or appoint to the said office the num- 
ber of clerks necessary therefor, so as not to increase the 
number now employed; and such sum as is necessary to 
pay the salary of said commissioner for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, shall be, and the 
same hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all accounts 
and vouchers for claims and disbursements connected 
with Indian affairs, shall be transmitted to the said com- 
missioner for administrative examination, and by him 
passed to the proper accounting officer of the Treasury 
Department for settlement ; and all letters and packages 
to and from the said commissioner, touching the business 
of his office, shall be free of postage. , 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no ardent 
spirits shall be hereafter introduced, under any pretence, 
into the Indian country. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War shall, under the direction of the President, cause 
to be discontinued, the services of such agents, sub- 


| agents, interpreters, and mechanics, as may, from time - 


to time, become unnecessary, in consequence of the emi- 
gration of the Indians, or other causes, 
Approved: July 9, 1832. 


AN ACT to enable the President to extinguish Indian 
title within the State of Indiana, Illinois, and Territory 
of Michigan. i 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, for the 
purpose of holding Indian treaties, and of finally extin- 
guishing Indian title, within the State of Indiana, and so 
much of the lands of the Potawatamies as lies in the State 
of Hlinois and Territory of Michigan, 

Approved: July 9, 1852. 


AN ACT for the final adjustment of private land claims 
in Missouri. 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the Re- 
corder of land titlesʻin the State of Missouri, and two 
commissioners to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to examine all the unconfirmed claims to land in 
that, State, heretofore filed in the office of the said Re- 
corder, according to law, founded upon any incomplete 
grant, concession, warrant, or order of survey, issued by 
the authority of France or Spain, prior to the tenth day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and four; and to 
class the same so as to show, first, what claims, in their 
opinion, would, in fact, have been confirmed, according 
to the laws, usages, and customs of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the practices of the Spanish authorities under 
them, at New Orleans, if the Government under which 
said claims originated had continued in Missouri; and se- 
condly, what claims, in their opinion, are destitute of 
merit, in law or equity, under such laws, usages, cus- 
toms, and practice of the Spanish authorities. aforesaid 
and shall also assign their reasons for the opinions so to 
be given. And in examining and classing such claims, the 
Recorder and Commissioners shall take into consideration, 
as well the testimony heretofore taken by the Boards of 
Commissioners and Recorder of land titles upon those 
claims, as such other testimony as may be admissible un- 
der the rules heretofore existing for taking such testimony 
before said Boards and Recorder; and all such testi- 
mony shall be taken within twelve months after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the office of 
the Recorder shall be open for the purposes of such ex- 
amination for the term of two years from the date of the 
Board of the Commissioners, and no longer ; and the Re- 
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corder and Commissioners shall proceed in the exami- 
nation in a summary manner, with or without any new 
application of the claimants; and shall, at the com- 
mencement of each session of Congress during said 
term of examination, lay before the Commissioner of 
the General Land office a report of the claims so classed, 
stating therein the date and quantity of each, whether 
there be any, and what, conflicting claims, and the evi- 
dence upon which each claim depends, and the author- 
ity and power under which the said claim was granted 
by the Spanish or French Governor, commandant or 
sub-delegate, to be laid before Congress for their final 
decision upon the claims contained in such first class. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the final report of the Recorder and Commissioners, the 
lands contained in the second class shall be subject to 
sale as other public lands; and the lands contained in 
the first class shall continue to be reserved from sale as 
heretofore, until the decision of Congress shall be made 
thereon: and if the decision of Congress shall be against 
the claims, or any of them, the lands so decided against 
shall be, in like manner, subject to sale as other public 
lands: Provided, that actual settlers, being housekeep- 
ers, upon such lands as are rejected, claiming to hold 
under such rejected claim, or such as may waive their 
grant, shall have the right of pre-emption to enter with- 
in the time of the existence of this act, not exceeding 
the quantity of their claim, which in no case shall ex- 
ceed six hundred and forty acres, to include their im- 
provements, who shall give notice and prove their 
right of pre-emption, and in all things conform to the 
regulations as have been or may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under existing laws, relative 
to pre-emption ; and it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury immediately to forward to the sev- 
eral land offices in said State, the manner in which all 
those who may wish to waive their several grants or 
claims and avail themselves of the right of pre-emption, 
shall renounce or release their said grants. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Recorder 
and Commissioners shall each receive the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars per annum, to be paid quarter-yearly 
by the United States, in full compensation for ther ser- 
vices under this act; and may, when necessary, em- 
ploy an interpreter of the French or Spanish language, 
for a reasonable compensation, to be allowed by the 
ee, of the Treasury, and paid by the United 

tates, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
fal for the heirs of Carlos de Villemont to submit the 
evidence of their claim to a tract of land in Arkansas 
Territory, to a place called “ Chicot point,” to the said 
Recorder and Commissioners, and it shall be the duty 
of said Recorder and Commissioners to report upon 
said claim in the manner that other claims, provided 
for in this act, are to be reported and proceeded upon. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. 


AN ACT to finish the rebuilding of the frigate Macedo- 

nian. 

Be it enacted, ete. That, for the purpose of finishing 
the rebuilding of the frigate Macedonian, the sum of 
two hundred and seven thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-four dollars be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. i 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 

AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘‘ An act for the relief 
of purchasers of the public lands that have reverted 
for non-payment of the purchase money,” passed 
twenty-third day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted, etc. That in all cases where public lands 
Vol. VIIL.—Z# : g 


have been purchased, on which a further credit bas 
been taken under the provisions of the act. of the second 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, or 
under any other act of Congress granting relief to the 
purchasers of the public lands, and have reverted to the 
United States for failure to pay the purchase money, or 
have been sold by the United States, by reason of such 
failure to pay, it shall be the duty of the Register of the 
Land Office, where the purchase was made, to issue, 
upon application, to the person or persons legally en- 
titled to the benefit of payments made previous to'such 
reversion or sale, his, her, or their legal representatives 
or assigns, a certificate for the amount so paid and 
not refunded, which shall be received and credited as 
cash in payment of any public lands that may hereafter 
be sold in the United States, in the State or Territory 
in which such original purchase was made. f 

Sec. 2. And be 2t further enacted, That it shal] be the 
duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and of the Registers aforesaid, to conform to, and be 
governed by, the provisions of the act aforesaid, to 
which this is an amendment, passed the twenty-third 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, as aforesaid. . 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, where the lands 
have been relinquished to the United States, under the 
provisions of the act of second March, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-one, as aforesaid, or other acts 
of Congréss, and the money paid thereon has, in part, 
been applied to the payment of other lands, if the pay- 
ment so made on lands retained be less than the amount 
paid on the relinquished lands when such excess exceeds . 
the sum of ten dollars, it shall be the duty of the Regis- 
ter of the Land Office where the transfer of payment 
was made, to issue a certificate for such excess to the 
person or persons entitled thereto, and in the manner 
pointed out in the first section of this act; which cer- 
tificate shall be received in payment of the purchase of 
the public lands as pointed out in said section. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, on proof being 
made, satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
any certificate issued under this act, or that has been, 
or may be, issued under the said act of the twenty-third 
of May, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, has been lost or destroyed by accident, 
he is hereby authorized to issue to the legal owner 
thereof, a duplicate of such original certificate, which 
shall be, in all respects, as available to the owner as 
the original certificate would have been. 

Approved: July 9, 1832. ; 


AN ACT to alter the times of holding the district court 
of the United States for the State of Illinois. 


fF Be it enacted, etc. That the term of the district court 
of the United States for the district of Illinois, which is 
now directed by law to be- held on the first Monday of 
May, shall hereafter be held on the fourth Monday of 
May in each year; and all process which may havo 
issued, or which may hereafter issue, returnable on the 
said first Monday of May, as heretofore directed, shall 
be held returnable, and be returned, on the fourth Mon- 
day of May in each year. 
Approved: July 9, 1832. 


AN ACT to extend the period to which the charter of 
the Provident Association of Clerks was limited. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the act of Congress passed on 
the fifteenth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
nineteen, entitled “ An act to incorporate the Provident 
Association of Clerks in the Civil Department of the 
United States, in the District of Columbia,” and. An act 
amendatory ofthe act, entitled ‘An act tọ incorporate the 
Provident Association of Clerks in the Civil Department 
of the Government of the United States ” in the District 
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of Columbia, approved the third day of March, eighteen 

hundred and twenty-five, shall continue in force until 

Congress shall amend, alter, or annul the same. 
Approved: July 9, 1832. 

AN ACT to provide for paying certain arrearages for 
surveys made by naval officers, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Be it enacted, etc. That for defraying the extra ser- 
vices and expenses of the officers of the navy, engaged 
in the survey of our coasts and harbors the past and 
present years, the sum of four thousand dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be applied 
and expended under the direction and control of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of four 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars and eighty cents be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, to pay the balance 
due Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, for purchasing, draught- 
ing, and superintending the making of astronomical 
instruments for the exploring expedition; to be paid 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated. 

F Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the passage of this act, the Commander of the Navy 
Yard at the city of Washington shall cease to act as 
Navy Agent; and that portion of the act of the twenty- 
seventh of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
four, which made it his duty to do so, shall be, and the 
same is hereby repealed, and a separate and permanent 
Agent shall be appointed as in other cases, in the same 
manner, entitled to the same compensation, under the 
same responsibilities, and be governed by the same laws 
and regulations which now are, or may hereafter be, 
adopted for other Navy Agents: and it shall be his duty 
to act as Agent not only for the Navy Yard in this city, 
but for the Navy Department, under the direction of 
the Secretary thereof, in the payment of such accounts 
and claims as the said Secretary may direct. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. . 


AN ACT to provide for rebuilding the frigate Java and 
the sloop Cyane. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the sum of fifty thousand five 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, payable out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of purchasing 
timber to rebuild the frigate Java and the sloop Cyane. 

Approved: July 10, 1332. 


AN ACT to provide for completing the Navy Hospital 
at Norfolk, and the Navy Asylum at Philadelphia, 
and to furnish them in part. 


Be it enacted, ete. That there be paid to the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy Hospital Fund, and for the use 
thereof, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, 

For completing the Navy Hospital at Norfolk, thirty- 
one thousand dollars. 

For providing fixtures, furniture, and apparatus, 
therefor, six thousand six hundred dollars. 

For completing the Navy Asylum at Philadelphia, 
twenty-seven thousand three hundred dollars. 

For providing fixtures, furniture, and apparatus, for 
one wing thereof, six thousand six hundred dollars. 

Approved, July 10, 1832. 

AN ACT authorizing the construction of Naval Hospi- 
tals at the Navy Yards at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
Brooklyn, New York and Pensacola. 

Be it enacted, ete. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, to cause to be gon- 


structed, for the use of the Navy of the United States, 
proper hospitals at or near each of the following places, 
to wit: the Navy Yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
the Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York, and the Navy 
Yard, Pensacola. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, for the construction of such 
hospital at Charlestown, aforesaid, twenty-six thousand 
dollars; at Brooklyn aforesaid, twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and at Pensacola, thirty thousand dollars; to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. : 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


AN ACT to carry into effect the act to provide for a 
survey of the coast of the United States. 


Be it enacted, ete. That, for carrying into effect the 
act, entitled “ An act to provide for surveying the coasts 
of the United States,” approved on the tenth day of 
February, one thousand eight hundred and seven, there 
shall be, and hereby is, appropriated, a sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty thousand dollars, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and 
the said act is hereby revived, and shall be deemed to 
provide for the survey of the coasts of Florida, in the 
same manner as if the same had been named therein. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, 
in and about the execution of the said acts, to use all 
maps, charts, books, instruments, and apparatus, which 
now, or hereafter, may belong to the United States, and 
employ all persons in the land and naval service of the 
United States, and such astronomers and other persons 
as he shall deem proper: Provided, That nothing in this 
act, or thereby revived, shall be construed to authorize 
the construction or maintenance of a permanent as- 
tronomical observatory. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide iron tanks for the use of the Navy 
of the United States. 


Be tt enacted, etc. That for the purchase of iron tanks 
for the use of the vessels of war of the United States, in 
commission, the sum of one hundred and’ thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-tive dollars be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: July 10, 1882. 

AN ACT to establish different land districts in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the tract of country in the 
State of Alabama, ceded to the United States by a 
treaty concluded with the Creck tribe of Indians, at 
the city of Washington, on the twenty-fourth day of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
shall be divided into and constitute two land districts, 
by extending through the same, east and west, the 
line between township number twenty-two, south of 
the base line of the Huntsville district, and township 
number twenty-four, north of the thirty-first degree of 
latitude. $ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all the land in 
said ceded territory, south of said dividing line, shall 
be sold at the town of Montgomery, and said district 
shall be called the Talapoosa district; and all the land 
in said ceded territory, north of said dividing line, shall 
be sold at the town of Montevallo, and said district 
shall be called the Coosa district: Provided, howev-r, 
That the President of the United States may,if he shall 
deem it expedient, remove either, or both, of the said 
land offices to any other point in the respective districts, 
for which they are established. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
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a Register and Receiver appointed to each of the afore- 
said land offices, to superintend the sales of the Public 
Lands in these respective districts, who shall reside at 
the places designated, give security in the same man- 
ner, in the same sums, and whose compensation, emol- 
uments, and duties, and authority, shall, in every re- 
spect, be the same, in relation to the lands which shall 
have been disposed of at their offices, as are, or may be 
provided by law in relation to the Registers and Re- 
ceivers of public moneys in tlie several offices estab- 
lished for the sale of the public lands. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, as soon as the 
same can be done, to cause the proper plats of the sur- 
veys of said districts, to be deposited in the land offices 
intended for them respectively. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the compensa- 
tion of the Registers and Receivers, to be appointed for 
the land districts hereby established, shall not com- 
mence till alter the surveys shall have been completed. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That all that portion 
of country acquired by the treaty with the Choctaw 
nation of Indians, within the State of Alabama, south 
of township nineteen, shall be offered’ for sale at the 
Saint Stephen’s land office, and the residue shall be at- 
tached to the Tuscaloosa land district, and be offered 
for sale at that place. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 

AN ACT for the regulation of the Navy and Privateer 
Pension and Navy Hospital Funds. 


Be it enactad, etc. That the commissioners of the navy 
pension and navy hospital funds be, and they are here- 
by, directed to close all their accounts as trustees of 
said funds, and to pay over the balance of cash in their 
hands, and to assign over and transfer all the certificates 
of stock, and other property belonging to said funds, 
and to the privateer pension fund, to the Treasurer of 
the United States, for the use of the Secretary of the 
Navy, for the payment of navy and privateer pensions, 
and for expenditures on account of navy hospitals, et 
cetera; and as soon as said assignment and transfer 
shall be made, the said commissioners shall be, and 
they are hereby, released and discharged from all fur- 
ther trust connected with said funds, and the Secretary 
of the Navy be, and he is hereby, constituted the trus- 
tee of said funds ; and as such, it-shall be his duty to 
receive applications for pensions, and to grant the same, 
according to the terms of the acts of Congress in such 
case made and provided, and to direct and control the 
expenditures out of the navy hospital fund. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the balance of 
cash now on hand, and all moneys that may hereafter 
arise to said pension funds from stocks redeemed, or 
from any other source, shall be immediately invested, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, in. 
the Bank Stock of the Bank of the United States; and 
that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, 
authorized to sell so much of the stock of the United 
States in said Bank, at the par value thereof, as 
said navy pension funds will pay for; and to re- 
ceive said navy pension funds, in payment thereof; 
the said Bank stock to be held in the name of the 
Treasurer of the United States, for the purposes afore- 
said. - 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
ofthe Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized and re- 
quired to cause books to be opened, and regular ac- 
counts to be kept, showing the condition of the navy 
and privateer pension funds, the receipts and expendi- 
tures thereof, the names of the pensioners, and the dates 
and amount of their respective pensions, with a state- 
ment of the act or acts of Congress under which the 
game may be granted; and that he shall annually re- 
port to Corigress an abstract showing the condition of 


these funds in all of these particulars, and the receipts 
and expenditures during the year; and cause a similar 
account of the receipts and expenditures of the navy 
hospital fund to be kept and reported to Congress, an- 
nuailly, in like manner, and at the same time, with the 
reports upon the pension funds. 

Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Navy shall be, and ‘he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint a clerk, who shall perform all the duties which 
shall be required of him in relation to said funds} 
and shall receive as a full compensation for his ser- 
vices, and in lieu of all commissions or other allow- 
ances, a salary of one thousand six hundred dollars, to 
be paid quarter-yearly, out of the Treasury of the Uni- 
ted States. : 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all the powers 
conferred, and duties imposed by laws now in force, on 
the commissioners of the navy and privateer pension 
and navy hospital funds be, and they are hereby, trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Navy; and all acts, and 
parts of acts, contrary to the provisions of this act, be, 
and they are hereby, repealed. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


AN ACT to extend the provisions of the act, entitled 
“ An act regulating commercial intercourse with the 
islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe,” approved the 
ninth of May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, and to refund the tonnage duties on the French 
ship Victorine. : 


Be it enacted, etc. That the privileges which are ex- 
tended by the act, entitled “ An act regulating com- 
mercial intercourse with the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, approved the ninth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, to French vessels 
laden and coming direct from those islands, shall be ex- 
tended to vessels coming in the same manner, in bal 
last, subject, nevertheless, to the proviso contained in 
said act. . : f 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to refund, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, such amount of tonnage duty as may have 
been collected, by the Collector of the port of New 
York, upon the French ship Victorine, and which is 
referred to in the letter of the French Minister to 
the Secretary of State, dated the fourth: of November 
last. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 

AN ACT giving the assent of Congress to an act of 
the Legislature of North Carolina, entitled “ An act 
to incorporate a company entitled the Roanoke 
Inlet Company, and for other purposes;” and, 
also, to an act amendatory thereof, which passed 
in one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the assent of Congress be, and 
the same is hereby, given, so far as the same may be. 
necessary to the validity thereof, to an act of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Carolina, entitled “ An act 
to incorporate a company entitled the Roanoke Inlet 
Company, and for other purposes ;”’ and, also, to an act 
of the Legislature to amend the former, which passed 
in the year one thonsand eight hundred and. twenty- 
eight. 

Bec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the assent 
hereby given to the several acts aforesaid shall be 
deemed and taken to extend to the provisions of any 
act which may be passed by the Legislature of the State 
of North Carolina to revive, amend, or carry into fall 
effect the purpose of the acts aforesaid, so far as the as- 
sent of Congress may be deemed essential to the valid- 
ity thereof. 
` “Approved: July 13, 1832. 
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AN ACT making an appropriation for a custom house in | into the possession of the Department of State, in relation 


kes the city of New York, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, de. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, with 
the approbation of the President of the United States, to 
purchase a site, and to cause a building to be constructed 
thereon, to be used as a custom house in the port of New. 
York; and that the sum of two hundred thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be applied 
to the purposes-aforesaid. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That, for the im- 
provement of Custom House Square, at the port of New 
Haven, in the State of Connecticut, nine hundred dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
vided the same shall by him be deemed expedient, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the following 
sums be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purposes hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit: for the erection or purchase of a cus- 
tom house and public store at the port of Middletown, five 
thousand dollars; for the erection and purchase of a cus- 
tom house and public store at the port of New London, 
five thousand dollars; for the purchase of a lot, and the 
erection of a custom house and public store at the port of 
New Bedford, fifteen thousand dollars; and for the pur- 
chase of a custom house at the port of Kennebunk, sixteen 
hundred dollars; for completing the custom house and 
fence round it, of the port of Newport, five hundred 
dollars. 

Approved: July 18, 1832. 


AN ACT to carry into effect the convention between the | P° 


United States and his Majesty the King of the French, 
concluded at Paris on the fourth of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one. 


to sich claims, shall þe delivered tothe commission afore- 
said. 

, Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the compensa- 
tion of the respective officers for whose appointment pro- 
vision is made by this act, shall not exceed the following 
sums, namely: to each of the said commissioners, at the 
rate of three thousand dollars per annum ; to the Secreta- 
ry of the Board at the rate of two thousand dollars per 
annum; and the clerk,at the rate of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per annum. And the President of the United States 
shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to make such provi- 
sion for the contingent expenses of the said commission, 
as shall appear to him reasonable and proper; and the 
said salaries and expenses shall be paid out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners ehall report to the Secretary of State a list of 
the several awards made by them; a certified copy 
whereof shall be by him transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall thereupon distribute, in ratable 
proportions, among the persons in whose favor the awards 
shall have been made, such moneys as may have been re- 

| ceived into the Treasury in virtue of this act, according to 
ithe proportions which their respective awards shall bear 
to the whole amount then received, first deducting such 
sums of money as may be due the United States from 
| said persons in whose favor said awards shall be made; 
| and shall also cause certificates to be issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in such form as he may prescribe, 
showing the proportion to which each may be entitled of 
the amount that may thereafter be received; and, on the 
presentation of the said certificate at the Treasury, as the 
nett proceeds of the general instalments, payable by the 
French Government, shall have been received, such pro- 
rtions thereof shall be paid to the legal holders of the 
said certificates. i 
Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause the several 
instalments, with the interest thereon, payable to the Uni- 


Beit enacted, de. That the President of the United | ted States in virtue of the said Convention, to be received 


States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint three commissioners, who shall form a Board, 
whose duty it shall be to receive and examine all claims 
which may be presented to them under the Convention 


from the French Government, and transfetred to the Uni- 
ted States, in such manner as he may deem best, and the 
pete proceeds thereof to be paid into the Treasury; and, 
on the payment of the proceeds of each of the said in- 


between the United States and France, of the fourth of | stalments, there shall be set apart, of the money in the 
July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, which | Treasury, such further sum as would have been received 
are provided for by the said Convention, according to the | from the nett proceeds of such instalment, if the reserva- 
provisions of the same, and the principles of justice, equity, | tion stipulated by the fourth article of the said Convention 
and the law of nations. The said Board shall have a Sec- | had not been deducted ; and the moneys which may be 
retary, versed in the English, French, and Spanish langua- | thus set apart, together with those which may be received 
ges, and a clerk, both to be appointed by the President, | into the Treasury under this act, shall be, and the same 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; and|are hereby, appropriated, to satisfy the awards herein 


the commissioners, secretary, and clerk, shall, before they 
enter on the ‘duties of their offices, take oath well and 
faithfully to perform the duties thereof, 

Sec. 2.. And be it. further enacted, That the said com- 
missioners shall be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations, not contravening 
the laws of the land, the provisions of this act, or the pro- 
visions of the said Convention, for carrying their said 
commission into full and complete effect. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Board so 
constituted shall meet on the first Monday of August next, 
at the: city of Washington; and, within two years from 
the time of its meeting, shall terminate its duties. And 
the Secretary of State is required forthwith, after the pass- 
ing of this act, to give notice of the said meeting, to be 
published in two newspapers in Washington, and in such 
other papers.as he may think proper. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all records, doc- | 
uments, or other papers, which now are in, or hereafter, 
during the continuance of this commission, may come; 


provided for. . 

Sec, 8. And be it further enacted, That all communica- 
tions to or from the secretary of the board of commission- 
ers, on the business of the commission, shall pass by mail 
free of postage. ` ; 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That, as soon as said 
commission shall be executed and completed, the records, 
documents, and all other papers, in the possession of the 
commission or its officers, shall be deposited in the office 
of the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That, for the term 
of ten years, from and after the second day of February, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, wines, the 
produce of France, shall be admitted into the United 
States on paying duties not exceeding the following rates 
on the gallon, (such as is at present used in the United 
States,) that is to say : six cents for red wine in casks, ten 
cents for white wine in casks, and twenty-two cents.for 
wine of all sorts in bottles. . 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 
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AN ACT to carry into effect certain Indian treaties. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand six hundred and ninety-four dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, in addition to 
the balance remaining unexpended in the Treasury, al- 
ready appropriated to defray the expenses of transporting 
and subsisting such portions of the various tribes of. In- 
dians as have heretofore emigrated west of the Mississip-. 
pi, or as may emigrate during the present year, in con- 
formity with the provisions of. vatious treaties entered 
into with them. A 

For the payment of the account of John Drew, a Che- 
rokee Indian, three thousand four hundred and thirty-five 
dollars and thirteen cents. For the payment of John W. 
Flowers, a Cherokee Indian, five hundred dollars, 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause any unsatisfied claims of John W. Flowers, Nicho- 
las Miller, William Drew, and Joseph Rodgers, Chero- 
kee Indians, for stock lost by them, respectively, by spo- 
liations committed by citizens of the United States, in the 
years one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, in the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas, ceded to the United States by the Che- 
rokee tribe of Indians, in the month of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight, to be settled and paid in 
the same manner as if such spoliations had been commit- 
ted before the cession of the said Territory, on the prin- 
ciples of the Act of Congress, approved March thirtieth, 
one thousand eight hundred and two, entitled “ An act 
to regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, 
and to preserve peace on the frontiers ;” and that the Se- 
cretary of War be directed to endeavor to ascertain the 
names of the persons who committed the depredations 
upon the property of said Indians, and take suitable steps 
for the prosecution and punishment of such persons, and 
also for the recovery of the value of the property plun- 
dered or destroyed by them. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said sums 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 


AN ACT extending further the right of debenture to the 
port of Key West, and altering the limits of the district 
of Key West. 


Be it enacted, &c, That all ships or vessels, and mer- 
chandise, arriving in the United States, from and after the 
first day of August next, from the Cape of Good Mons; 
or from any place beyond the same, shall be admitted to 
make entry at the port of entry of Key West. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That hereafter all the 
ports, harbors, shores, and waters, of that part of Flerida 
extending from Indian river to Tampa Bay, and of the 
islands opposite and nearest thereto, be, and. the same 
are hereby, annexed to, and shall form a part of, the 
collection district of Key West. , 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That the proviso of 
the third section of the act of the seventh of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed, so far as respects the port of 
Key West, together with all such other parts of said act, 
as are inconsistent with the provisions of the present act. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 


AN ACT authorizing the entry of vessels and merchan- 
dise arriving from the Cape of Good-Hope, or beyond 
the same, at the port of Edgartown, in Massachusetts. 


Be it enacted, &c. That from and after the first of Au- 
gust next, all vessels or merchandise, arriving in the 
United States from the Cape of Good Hope, or from any; 


place beyond the same, may 
Edgartown, in Massachusetts, 
Approved: July 13, 1832. 


be entered at the port of 


AN ACT concerning the issuing of patents to aliens for 
useful discoveries and inventions, 


Be it enacted, dc. That the privilege granted to the 
aliens described in the first section of the act to extend 
the privilege of obtaining patents for useful discoveries 
and inventions to certain persons therein mentioned, and 
to enlarge and define the penalties for violating the rights 
of patentees, approved April seventeenth, eighteen hun- 
dred, be extended, in like manner, to every alien who, 
at the time of petitioning for a patent, shall be resident 
in the United States, and shall have declared his intention, 
according to law, to become a citizen thereof: Provided, 
That every patent granted by virtue of this act, and the 
privileges thereto appertaining, shall cease and deter- 
mine, and become absolutely void, without resort to any 
legal process to annul or cancel.the same in case of a 
failure on the part of any patentee, for the space of one 
year from the issuing thereof, to introduce into public 
use in the United States, the invention or improvement 
for which the patent shall be issued ; or in case the same 
for any period of six months after such introduction shall 
not continue to be publicly used and applied in the Unit- 
ed States, or in case of failure to become a citizen of the 
United States, agreeably to notice given at the earliest 
period within which he shall be entitled to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, 

Approved: July 13, 1832, 


AN ACT to enforce Quarantine Regulations. 


Be it enacted, &e. That if, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the revenue cutters, revenue boats, 
or revenue officers, employed or authorized to be em- 
ployed for the purposes of the revenue, should be insuf- 
ficient to aid in the execution of the quarantine and health 
laws of any State, or the regulations made pursuant there- 
to, the said Secretary may cause to be employed such ad- 
ditional revenue boats and revenue officers as he may 
deem necessary for that purpose, the said revenue boats 
to be of such size and description as he may see proper. 
This act to continue in force until the fourth of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Approved: July 13th, 1832. 


AN ACT to extend the time of issuing Military Land 


Warrants to the officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary army. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the time allowed for issuing mili- 
tary land warrants to the officers and soldiers of the Revo- 
lutionary Army shall be extended to the first day of Jan- 
uary, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the further 
quantity of three hundred thousand acres of land be, and 
the same is hereby, appropriated, in addition to the quan- 
tity heretofore appropriated by the act, entitled “An act 
for the relief of certain officers and soldiers of the Virgi- 
nia line and navy and of the Continental army, during the 
Revolutionary war,” approved the thirtieth of May, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty, which said appropriation shall 
be applied in the manner provided by the said act to the 
unsatisfied warrants which have been-or may be issued 
as therein directed, to the officers and soldiers and others, 
as described in the first, fifth, and seventh sections of 
said act. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the last para- 
graph. of the first section of the said act, which authorizes 
the issuing of warrants upon an affidavit that the original 
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was lost, and upon the production of an official copy 


thereof, shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
i Approved: July 13, 1832, 


AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of War to pay to the 
Seneca tribe of Indians, the balance of an annuity of 
six thousand dollars, annually paid to said Indians, and 
remaining unpaid for the year one thousand eight hun- 


dred and twenty-nine. 


Be it enacted, de. That the Secretary of War be au- 


thorized to pay to the Seneca Tribe of Indians the sum 
of two thousand six hundred and fourteen dollars and for- 
ty cents, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, that being the balance due on the annuity 
payable to said Indians for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 


AN ACT concerning tonnage duty on Spanish vessels. 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘hat no other or greater duty of 


tonnage be levied in the ports of the United States on 
vessels owned wholly by subjects of Spain, coming from 
a port in Spain, than shall, by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, be ascertained to have been paid on American ves- 


sels in the ports of Spain previous to the twentieth of 


October, one thousand eight hundred and seventeen. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That vessels owned 
wholly by Spanish subjects, coming from any of the co- 
lonies of Spain, either directly or after touching at an 
-port or place, shall pay, in the ports of the United States, 
the same rate of duty on tonnage that shall. be levied on 
American vessels in the Spanish colonial port from 

- whence such Spanish vessel shall have last departed ; 
the said amount to be ascertained by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is hereby authorized, from time to 
time, to give directions to the officers of the customs of 
the United States for the collection of such duties, so as 
to conform the said duties to any variation that may take 
place in the duties levied on American vessels in such 

Spanish ports, 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
President shall be satisfied that the discriminating or 
countervailing duties of tonnage levied by any foreign 
nation on the ships or vessels of the United States, shall 
have been abolished, he may direct that the tonnage 
duty on the vessels of such nation shall cease to be levied 
in the ports of the United States; and cause any duties 
of tonnage that may have been levied on the vessels of 
such foreign nation, subject to the abolition of its discri- 
minating duties of tonnage to be refunded. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the second and 
third sections of this act shall be in force and take effect 
from and after the first day of January next, 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 

AN ACT supplementary to “An Act to incorporate the 
Trustees of the Female Orphan Asylum of George- 
town, and the Washington City Asylum, in the District 

{j of Columbia.” 


Be it enacted, &c, That the Directresses and Managers 
of the Female Orphan Asylum of Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, shall have sole power, direction, 
management, and control, in all matters concerning the 
government, rule, order, direction, and management of 
the affairs of the said Asylum; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed as abrogating or impairing the 
duties or powers vested in the trustees by the act of in- 
corporation, with the exception of the appointment and 
fixing the compensation of all officers immediately at- 
tached to the Asylum and the internal police and regula- 
tion of the same, which shall be under the immediate 
control of the directresses and managers. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any destitute 
child or children may, with the consent and approbation 
of the parent, guardian, or friends, who may have the 
care of any such child or children, or where a child may 
be destitute of any friend or protector, be received into 
the said Asylum under such regulations as may be made 
by the by-laws thereof, and there protected, instructed, 
and supported; and they shall not be thereafter with- 
drawn, or be at liberty themselves to withdraw from said 
Asylum, without the consent or dismissal of the said di- 
rectresses and manag®rs, or a majority of them, until the 
attainment of the age of eighteen ; but up to said age 
they shall remain subject to the direction of the said 
Board, unless exonerated as aforesaid; and the said 
Board shall have power to bind out any child under their 
care, for the age aforesaid, for the purpose of acquiring 
a knowledge of some useful trade, occupation, or profes- 
sion, under such conditions as may be determined on, 
and which shall be expressed in an indenture to be sign- 
ed by the first and second directresses, ou behalf of said 
institution, and the person to whom bound, and recorded 
in the Orphan’s Court of Washington County, District 
aforesaid, within thirty days after the execution thereof. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, instead of ten 
managers, as heretofore provided, there shall be twelve, 
to be elected at the next annual election, and so to be 
continued forever thereafter ; and instead of the mode of 
appointing the Treasurer and Secretary of said Asylum, 
heretofore used, said officers shall henceforth be elected 


Y | at the time and place, and in the same manner, by the 


contributors, that the managers have been, or shall here- 
after be, elected. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enucted, That it shall be the 
duty of the said trustees to examine ‘the Treasurer's 
books of accounts at some time before the annual meet- 
ing aforesaid, and to make a report thereof, to be sub- 
mitted at the said meeting for the inspection of such of 
the said contributors as shall desire it. 

Approved: May 25, 1832. 


AN ACT to increase and improve the Law Department 
of the Library of Congress, 


Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be the duty of the Li- 
‘brarian to prepare an apartment near to, and connected 
by, an easy communication with that in which the Library 
of Congress is now kept, for the purpose of a Law Li- 
brary ; to remove the law books, now in the Library, into 
such apartment; and to take charge of the Law Library, 
in the same manner as he is now required to do of the 
Library of Congress, , 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States shall have free 
access to the said Law Library ; and they are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to make such rules and regula- 
tions for the use of the same, by themselves and the at- 
torneys and counsellors, during the sittings of the said 
Court, as they shall deem proper: Provided, Such rules 
and regulations shall not restrict the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, or any member of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, from having access 
to the said library, or using the books therein, in the same 
manner that he now has, or may have, to use the books 
ofthe Library of Congress. f 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Law Li- 
brary shall be a part of the Library of Congress, subject 
to the same regulations, except such alterations as are 
herein provided for, as now are, or hereafter shall be, es- 
tablished for the Library of Congress ; and the incidental 
expenses of the Law Library shall be paid out of the ap- 
propriations for the Library of Congress. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be, 
and hereby is, appropriated, for the present year, a sum 
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not exceeding five thousand dollars, and a further annua} 
sum of one thousand dollars, for the period of five years ; 
to be expended in the purchase of law books; and that 
the Librarian shall make the purchases of the books for 
the Law Library, under such directions, and pursuant to 
such catalogue, as shall be furnished him by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 
Approved: April 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for completing the removal and 
erection of the Naval Monument. 

Be it enacted, dc. That, for the purpose of paying the 
workmen for renewing the inscriptions, and giving uni- 
formity of color to the naval monument, its ornaments 
and statues, recently removed from the Washington Navy 
Yard to the Capitol Square, a sum not exceeding two 
hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropria- 
ted, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, 


AN ACT concerning certain officers of the Marine Corps. 


Be it enacted, £e. That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause to be al- 
lowed and paid to such officers of the marine corps as 
have heretofore received the brevet rank of majors in 
said corps, the amount of pay and emoluments to which 
they would have been entitled as commandants of sepa- 
rate stations, if said brevet rank had been recognized by 
the Navy Department: Provided, That no officer shall 
receive, under this act, more than the difference between 
the pay and emoluments actually received by them, and 
those to which their said brevet rank would have entitled 
them as aforesaid. 

Approved: July 14, 1832, 


AN ACT supplementary to the several acts making ap< 
propriation for the civil and military service during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, de. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following objects, specifically, namely : 

For the pay and mileage of members of both Houses of 
Congress and delegates, and of the Joint Committee di- 
rected to prepare a code of laws for the District of Co- 
lumbia, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For alterations in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and other expenditures on the Capitol, nine hun- 
dred and sixty dollars, 

For changing the course of Tiber Creek, three thou- 
sand two hundred and two dollars. 

For planting trees and improving the walk on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight 
dollars, 

For completing the building now erecting in the city 
of Philadelphia for the Mint establishment of the United 
States, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the employment of temporary clerks to enable the 

Commissioner of the General Land Office to bring up the 
business of his office, five thousand dollars. 
' For defraying the expense of removing from the bury- 
ing ground of Rock Creek Church to the Congressional 
cemetery, the remains of James Jackson, and James 
Jones, formerly members of Congress from the State of 
Georgia, such sum as shall be requisite, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, to be expended under the direction of 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

For defraying the increased expenses of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, incurred in the Indian war, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For completing Barracks, Quarters, Hospital and Store 
Houses, at Key West, fifteen thousand dollars. 


For the expenses incurred by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in collecting information of the extent’ and con- 
dition of the manufactures of the United States, in com- 
pliance with certain resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, eighteen thousand dollars, 

To enable the President of the Unitad States to con- 
tract with a skilful artist to execute, in marble, a pedes- 
trian statue of George Washington, to be placed in the 
centre of the Rotunda of the Capitol, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, 

For the construction, under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner of the Public Buildings, of a substantial 
brick or stone vault in the Washington Parish burial 
ground, for the temporary interment of members of Con- 
gress, one thousand dollars. ` 

For arrearages arising from a deficiency of appropria- 
tion for printing the laws of the Territory of Florida and 
for the payment of C. C. Greenup, remaining unpaid as 
estimated by the Treasury Department, one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-seven dollars and thirteen cents, 

For deficiency of appropriation for the salary of the 
Governor of Florida, five hundred dollars, 

In addition to the contingent fund of the House of Re- 
presentatives, five thousand dollars. 

. For the salary of the Surveyor of Public Lands in the 
Territory of Arkansas, and compensation to draughtsmen 
and clerks in his office, during the remainder of the cur- 
rent year, one thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the pay, subsistence, and forage of surgeons, assist- 
ant surgeons, and others, provided for by the act of June 
eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
seven thousand one hundred and thirty-three dollars, 

For the pay, subsistence, and other expenses of the 
mounted rangers, according to the act of June fifteenth, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, in addition to 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars heretofore appropriated, 
Fighty-ilires thousand six hundred and forty-seven dol- - 
ars. 

For the expenses of militia and volunteers called into 
the service of the United States, in addition to the appro- 
priation of three hundred thousand ‘dollars heretofore 
made for that object, one hundred thousand dollars, 

For the transportation of the army ordnance, subsist- 
ence, and other objects connected with the Quartermaster 
Department, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, 

For the subsistence of militia called into service to sup- 
press Indian hostilities, fifty-six thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For the payment of pensions to widows and orphans 
granted during the present session, three thousand dollars, 

In order to carry into effect the act supplementary to 
the act for the relief of certain surviving officers and sol- 
diers of the Revolution, the following sums, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War: 

For the compensation of temporary clerks, three thou- 
sand dollars. 

For rent, printing of forms and regulations, six hundred 
and fifty dollars, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized to apply a sum not exceeding three 
thousand dollars, out of the amount appropriated for the 
purchase of provisions for the relief of the Seminole In- 
dians, by the act making appropriations for the Indian 
Department for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, to defray the expenses of a delegation of the 
said Indians to explore the country west of the Mississip- 
pi, for the purpose of deciding upon a removal thither ; 
and so much of the appropriation for the payment of la- 
borers in the Ordnance Department, as will not be requir- 
ed in consequence of the new organization of the Ord- 
nance Department, shall be transferred to the pay de- 
partment, to enable the latter to meet the additional ex- 
penditures to which that organization subjects it, 
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Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the | thousand dollars in the following manner, thatis to say * 


duty of the district paymasters of the army of the Uni- 

ted States, in addition to the payments required to be 

made by them to the regular troops, to make payment 

to all other troops in the service of the United States, 

whenever required thereto by order of the President. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT providing for the purchase by the United 
States of the rights of the Washington Bridge Com- 
pany, in the District of Columbia, and for the erec- 
tion of a public bridge on the site thereof. 


WHEREAS it is represented to this present Congress, 
that the Washington Bridge Company are willing 
and desirous to sell, convey, and transfer, to the United 
States, the bridge by them owned, in the present 
condition, with all their rights, property, and privi- 
leges, as a company, under the existing laws, includ- 
ing their lands, piers, abutments, roads, and ways, as 
well as all materials by them owned at the site of the 
said bridge, whether worked up in the construction 
or re-construction of the same or not, for the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars— 

Be it enacted, etc. That, provided the said Washington 
Bridge Company shall, at a lawful meeting of the stock- 
holders thereof, agree to convey, and shall actually con- 
vey to the United States, the said bridge as it now is, 
with all the estate, right, title, and interest, either in 
law or equity, by them owned, as a company, under 
existing laws, in said bridge, with its piers, abutments, 
roads, and ways, together with all the materials by 
them now owned as a company, at the said bridge and 
ways, either worked up or not, in the construction or re- 
construction of the said bridge, and all other their rights, 
privileges, and immunities, as such company, within 
two calendar months from the passing of this act; 
which conveyance the said company is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make, by deed, under their cor- 
porate seal, to be deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States; then the said Secretary 
shall be, and he hereby is, authorized and required to 
pay to the said company the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, upon the exe- 
cution of such conveyance by the said company, the 
President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to cause to be erected upon the site of the pre- 
sent bridge, a good and sufficient bridge across the 
river Potomac, of such materials, and upon such plan 
of construction as he shall approve and direct: Provided, 


first to reimburse the expenses incurred by the said 
company since the last adjournment of Congress, to the 
stockholders advancing the same; and the balance 
among the stockholders, pro rata, on the cost of each 
share, to the present holder thereof, to be ascertained 
by the company, if necessary, by the oath or affirma- 
tion of the present holder. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
of this act shall have no effect, unless three valuers, to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, 
having no interest in the said bridge, or in any property 
in the District of Columbia, and not being inhabitants 
of the said District, or a majority of them, shall, on 
oath, decide that the property of the said bridge com- 
pany, so to be conveyed to the United States, exclusive 
of any supposed value of the privileges held by them 
under their charter as a company, is of the value of 
twenty thousand dollars ; or unless in case the said val- 
uers, or a majority of them, shall value the said proper- 
ty at a sum less than twenty thousand dollars, the said 
bridge company will agree to accept the amount of 
such valuation. This act shall be in force from the pass- 
ing thereof. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the discharge of sundry judgments against 
the former Marshal of the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, and for the relief of J. & W. Lippincott and 
Company. ; 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and required to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, the amounts now severally due upon certain 
judgments rendered in favor of several Insurance Com- 
panies of the city of New York against the late Mar- 
shal of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania; that is 
to say: upon a judgment rendered by the Circuit 

Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania; on the 

twenty-first of May, eighteen hundred and thirty, in 

favor of the Ocean Insurance Company, against John 

Conard, for thirty-one thousand three hundred and 

thirty-three dollars and fourteen cents; also upon a 

judgment rendered in the same court on the twenty- 

‘second of May, eighteon hundred and thirty, in favor 

of the Pacific Insurance Company, against the said 

John Conard, for forty-two thousand five hundred and 

ninety-one dollars and fifty-eight cents ; also upon a judg- 

ment rendered in the same court the twenty-second of 

May, eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of the Nep- 

tune Insurance Company against the said J ohn Conard, 

for eleven thousand eight hundred and eighty-two dol- 


That the said bridge be so constructed as to have aj lars and twenty-five cents; also, upon a judgment ren- 
draw therein suitable for the safe passage of vessels of| dered in the same court on the twenty-sccond of May, 


the largest. dimensions, 
Potomac river above the said bridge, not less than 
sixty-six feet at the least, and also on each side of the 
said draw, and at a suitable distance therefrom, an 
arch of sufficient elevation to admit the passage under 
the same of an ordinary steamboat; which said draw 
and arch shall be at the Virginia channel in the said 
river: And provided, further, That there shall be a sim- 
ilar draw at the Maryland channel, of not less than 
thirty-five feet, with a similar arch: And provided, also, 
That, in the selection of materials, and in the construc 
tion of the said bridge, draws, and arches, all practica- 
ble attention shall be had to the preservation of the nave 
igation of the said river. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, towards the 
construction of the said bridge and works, hereby au- 
thorized and directed, the sum of sixty thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, payable 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. * : 

See, 4. And be it further enacted, That the said com- 
pany shall apply and distribute the said sum of twenty 


capable of navigating the | cighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of the National 


Insurance Companies against the said John Conard, for 
sixteen thousand eight hundred and forty-nine dollars 
and eighty-six cents; also, upon a judgment rendered 
in the same courton the twenty-second of May, eighteen 
hundred and thirty, in favor of the American Insurance 
Company, for twenty thousand two hundred and ninety- 
three dollars and one cent; also, upon a judgment in 
the same court, rendered the twenty-fourth of May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of the Niagara 
Insurance Company, for sixteen thousand two hundred 
and one dollars and eighty-five conts, against the said 
John Conard; also, upon a judgment rendered in the 
same court the tenth of November, eighteen hundred 
and thirty, in favor of the Merchants’ Fire Insurance 
Company against the said John Conard, for twenty- 
five thousand eight hundred and seventy-six dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents; also, upon a judgmént 
rendered in the same court, the tenth of November, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, in favor of the At 
lantic Insurance Company, against the said John 
Conard, for twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and 
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seventy-seven dollars and fifty-five cents; together with 
the interest and all the legal costs which have accrued on 
the said judgments against the said Conard, either in the 
said circuit court or upon the affirmance of any of the 
said judgments in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. ~ 

Sec, 2. And be tt further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to ad- 
just and settle the claims of J. and W. Lippincott and 
Company, of Philadelphia, for damages sustained by them 
in consequence of the illegal seizure of teas made in the 
said city of Philadelphia, by the Collector of that Port, 
acting under the orders of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not other- 
wise appropriated : Provided, That no allowance shall be 
made for any damages sustained by them other than the 
interest upon the amount of the property detained from 
them, and the difference in the value of said property at 
the time of the illegal seizure, and the time of its delive- 
ry to them on the substitution of other security. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on Imports, 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the third 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, so much of the act, entitled “ An act in alteration 
of the several acts imposing duties on imports,” approv- 
ed the nineteenth May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, as is herein otherwise provided for, shall 
be repealed, except so far as the same may be necessary 
for the recovery and collection of all duties which shall 
have accrued under the said act; and for the recovery, 
collection, distribution, and remission of all fines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, which may have been incurred under 
the same, 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three, in lieu of the duties now imposed by law, on 
the importation of the articles hereinafter mentioned, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid, the following 
duties, that is to say: 

First. Wool, unmanufactured, the value whereof, at 
the place of exportation, shall not exceed eight cents per 
pound, shall be imported free of duty; and if any wool 
so imported shall be fine wool mixed with dirt or other 
material, and thus reduced in- value to eight cents per 
pound, or under, the appraisers shall appraise said wool at 
such price as in their opinion it would have cost had it 
not been so mixed, and a duty thereon shall be charged 
in conformity with such appraisal; on wool, unmanufac- 
tured, the value whereof at the place of exportation, shall 
exceed eight cents, shall be levied four cents per pound, 
and forty per centum ad valorem; Provided, That wool 
imported on the skin shall be estimated, as to weight and 
value, as other wool. 

Second. On all milled and fulled cloth, known by the 
name of plains, kerseys, or kendal cottons, of which wool 
shall be the only material, and the value whereof shall 
not exceed thirty-five cents a square yard, five per cen- 
tum ad valorem; on worsted stuff goods, shawls, and oth- 
er manufactures of silk and worsted, ten per centum ad 
Valorem; on worsted yarn, twenty per centum ad valo- 
rem; on woollen yarn, four cents per pound, and fifty 
per centum ad valorem; on mits, gloves, bindings, blan- 
kets, hosiery, and carpets and carpetings, twenty-five per 
centum, except Brussels, Wilton, and treble ingrained 
carpeting, which shall be at sixty-three cents the sqnare 
yard, all other ingrained and venetian carpeting, thirty- 
five cents the square yard ; and except blankets, the value 
whereof, at the place from whence exported, shall not ex- 


ceed seventy-five cents each, the duty to be levied upon! 
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which, shall be five per centum ad valorem ; on flamels, 
bockings, and baizes, sixteen cents the square yard ;.on 
coach laces, thirty-five per centum; and upon merino 
shawls made of wool, all other manufactures of wool, or 
of which wool is a component part, and on ready made 
clothing, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Third, On all manufactures of cotton, or of which eot» 
ton shall be a component part, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem, excepting cotton twist, varn, and thread, which 
shall remain at the rate of duty fixed by the act to amend 
the several acts imposing duties on imports, of twenty- 
second May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
four: And Provided, That all manufactures of cotton, or 
of which cotton shall be a component part, not dyed, col- 
ored, printed, or stained, not exceeding in value thirty 
cents the square yard, shall be valued at thirty cents the 
square yard: and if dyed, colored, printed, or stained, in 
whole or in part, not exceeding in yalue thirty-five cents 
the square yard, shall be valued at thirty-five cents per 
square yard; and on nankeens, imported direct from 
China, twenty per centum ad valoreni, 

Fourth, On all stamped, printed, ar painted floor 
cloths, forty-three cents a square yard; on oil cloths of 
all kinds, other than that usually denominated patent 
floor cloth, twelve and a half cents the square yard ; and 
on floor matting, usually made of flaga or other materials, 
five per centum ad valorem. i 


Eighth. On iron or steel wire, not exceeding number 
fourteen, five cents per pound; exceeding number four- 
teen, nine cents per pound; on silvered or plated wire, 
five per centum ad valorem; on cap or bonnet wire 
covered with silk, cotton, flaxen yarn, or thread, manu- 
factured abroad, twełve cents per pound. 

Ninth. On round iron or braziers rods, of three six- 
teenths to eight-sixteenths of an inch diameter, inclusive, 
and on iron, in nail or spike rods, or nail plates, slit, roll- 
ed, or hammered, and on iron in sheets, and hoop iron, 
and on iron slit, rolled, or hammered for band iron, scroll 
iron, or casement rods, three cents per pound; on iron 
spikes, four cents per pound; on iron nails, cut or wrought, 
five cents per pound ; on tacks, brads, and sprigs, not ex- 
ceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, five cents per 
thousand, exceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, five 
cents per pound; on square wire used for the manufac- 
ture of stretchers for umbrellas, and cut in pieces not ex- 
ceeding the length used therefor, twelve per centum ad 
valorem ; on anvils and anchors, and all parts thereof, 
manufactured in whole or in part, two cents per pound ; 
on iron cables or chains, or parts thereof, manufactured 
in whole or in part, three cents per pound, and no draw- 
back shall be allowed on the exportation of iron cables or 
parts thereof; on mill cranks and mill irons of wrought 
iron, four cents per pound; on mill saws, one dollar each, 
on blacksmith’s hammers and sledges, two and a half 
cents per pound; on muskets, one dollar and fifty cents 
per stand ; on rifles, two dollars and fifty cents each; on 
all other fire-arms, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

Tenth. On axes, adzes, hatchets, drawing knives, cut- 
ting kniyes, sickles, or reaping hooks, scythes, spades, 
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shovels, squares of iron or steel, plated, brass, and po- 
lished steel saddlery, coach and harness furniture, ofall 
descriptions, steel yards. and scale beams, socket 
chisels, vices and screws of iron, called wood screws, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; on common tinned and 
japanned saddlery of all descriptions, ten per centum ad 
valorem: Provided, That said articles shall not be im- 
ported at a less rate of duty than would have been 
chargeable on the material constituting their chief value, 
if imported in an-unmanufactured state. ` 

. Eleventh...On steel, one dollar and fifty cents per 
one hundred and twelve pounds. 

Twelfth. On japanned wares of all kinds, on plated 
wares.of all kinds, and on all manufactures, not other- 
wise specified, made of brass, iron, steel, pewter, or tin, 
or.of which either of those metals is a component ma- 
terial, a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That all articles manufactured in whole of 
sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or of iron wire, or of 
which sheet, red, hoop, bolt, or bar iron, or iron wire, 
shall constitute the greatest weight, and which are not 
otherwise specified, shall pay the same duty per pound 
that is charged by this act on sheet, rod, hoop, bolt, or 
bar iron, or on iron wire, of the same number respec- 
tively ; provided also, that the said last mentioned rates 
shall not be less than the said duty of twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

Thirteenth. That all scrap and old iron shall pay a 
duty of twelve dollars and fifty cents per ton; that no- 
thing shall be deemed old iron that has not been in ac- 
tual use, and fit only to be manufactured; and all pieces 
of iron, except old, of more than six inches in length, or 
of sufficient length to be made into spikes and bolts, 
shall be rated as bar, bolt, rod, or heop'iron, as the case 
may be, and pay duty accordingly; and all manufac- 
tures of iron, partly finished, shall pay the same rates of 
duty as if entirely finished; all vessels of cast iron, 
and dll castings of iron, with handles, rings, hoops, or 
other addition of wrought iron, shall pay the same 
rates of duty as if made entirely of cast iron. 

Fourteenth. On unmanufactured hemp, forty dollars 
per ton; sail duck, fifteen per cent. ad valorem; and on 
cotton bagging three and a half cents a square yard, 
without regard tothe weight or width of the article: on 
felts or hat bodies made, wholly or in part, of wool, 
eighteen cents each. 

Fifteenth. On all manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk shall be a component part, coming from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, ten per centum ad valorem, and 
on all other manufactures of silk, or of which silk is a 
component part, five per centum ad valorem, except 
sewing silk, which shall be forty per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

Sixteenth. On brown sugar and syrup of sugar 
cane, in casks two and a half cents per pound; and 
on white clayed sugar, three and one-third cents per 

ound, 
` Seventeenth. On salt, ten cents per fifty-six pounds. 

Eighteenth. On oid scrap lead, two cents per pound. 

Nineteenth. On teas of all kinds, imported from places 
this side of the Cape of Good Hope, or in vessels other 
than those of the United States, ten cents per pound. 

Twelfth. On slates of all kinds, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. irae 

Twenty-first, On window glass not above eight by 
ten inches in size, three dollars per hundred square 
feet; not above ten by twelve inches, three dollars and 
fitty cents per hundred square feet; and if above ten 
by twelve inches, four dollars per hundred square feet : 
Provided, Th® all window glass imported in plates, un- 
cut, shall be charged with the highest rates of duty 
hereby imposed. On all apothecaries’ vials and bot- 
tles, exceeding the capacity of six and not execeding 
the capacity of sixtean ounces each, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents the groce; all perfumery and fancy 
yials and bottles, not exceeding the capacity of four 


ounces each, two dollars and fifty cents the groce ; and 
those exceeding four ounces, and not exceeding six- 
teen ounces each, three dollars and twenty-five cents 
the groce; on all wares of cut glass not specified, three 
cénts per pound, and thirty per centum ad valorem; on 
black glass bottles not exceeding one quart, two dollars 
per groce; on black glass bottles exceeding one quart, 
two dollars and fifty cents per groce; on demijohns, 
twenty-five cents each, and on all other articles of glass, 
not specified, two cents per pound, and twenty per cen- 
tum; on paper hangings, forty per centum; on all Leg- 
horn hats or bonnets, and all hats or bonnets of straw, 
chip, or grass, and all flats, braids, or plaits, for making 
hats or bonnets, thirty per centum ; on the following ar- 
ticles twelve and a half per centum ad valorem, name- 
ly: whalebone, the product of foreign fishing, raw silk, 
and dressed furs; and on the following articles, twen- 
ty-five per centum ad valorem, namely; boards, planks, 
walking canes, and sticks, frames or sticks for umbrel- 
las and parasols, and all manufactures of wood, not 
otherwise specified: copper vessels; and all manufac- 
tures of copper, not otherwise specified; all manufac- 
tures of hemp or flax, except yarn and cordage, tarred 
and untarred, ticklenburghs, osnaburghs, and burlaps, 
not otherwise specified; fans, artificial flowers, orna- 
mental feathers, ornaments for head dresses, caps for 
women, and millinery of all kinds; eomfits and sweet- 
meats of all kinds, preserved in sugar or brandy; um- 
brellas and parasols, of whatever materials made; 
parchment and vellum, wafers, and black lead pencils, 
and brushes of all kinds. And on the following arti- 
cles, thirty per centum ad valorem, via: cabinet wares; 
hats and caps of fur, leather, or wool, leather whips, bri- 
diles, saddles, and on all manufactures of leather not 
otherwise specified; carriages and parts of carriages, 
and blank books; on boots and bootees, one dollar and 
fifty cents per pair; shoes of leather, other shoes and 
slippers of prunella, stuff, or nankin: also porcelain, 
china, stone, and earthenware; musical instruments: 
and manufactures of marble, shall pay the present rate 
of duties. A ‘ 

Twenty-second. On olive oil, in casks, twenty cents 
a gallon. 

‘Twenty-third. On the wines of France, namely, red 
wines, in casks, six cents a gallon; white wines, in 
casks, ten cents a gallon, and French wines of all sorts 
in botiles, twenty-two cents a gallon; until the third 
day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-four; and 
from and after that day one-half of those rates respec- 
tively; and on all wines other than those of France, 
one-half of their present rates of duty, respectively, 
from and after the day last aforesaid: Provided, That 
no higher duty shail be charged under this act, or any 
existing law on the red wines of Austria than are now, 
or may be by this act, levied upon red wines of Spain, 
when the said wines are imported in easks. 

Twenty-fourth. On the following articles an ad va- 
lorem duty of fifteen per centum, namely, barley, 
grass, or straw baskets; composition, wax, or amber 
beads; and all other beads not otherwise enumerated ; 
lamp black; indigo, bleached and unbleached linens, 
shell or paper boxes, hair bracelets, hair not made up 
for head dresses, bricks, paving tiles, brooms of hair or 
palm leaf, cashmere of Thibet, down of all kinds, fea- 
thers for beds. 

Twenty-fifth. All articles not herein specified, either 
as free or as liable to a different duty, and which, by the 
existing laws, pay an ad valorem duty higher than fif- 
teen per centum to pay an ad valorem duty of fifteen 
per centum from and after the said third day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

_ See. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in addition to 
the articles exempted from duty by the existing laws, the 
following articles, imported from and after the third day 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, 
shall be exempted from duty: that is to say, teas of all 
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kinds imported from China, or other places east of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in vessels of the United States, 
coffee, cocoa, almonds, currants, prunes, figs, raisins in 


jars and boxes, all other raisins, black pepper, ginger, 


mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, cassia, cloves, pimento, cam- 


phor, crude saltpetre, flax unmanufactured, quicksilver, 


opium, quills yuprepared, tin in plates and sheets, un- 


manufactured marble, argol, gum arabic, gum senegal, 


epaulettes of gold and silver, Lac dye, madder, madder 


root, nuts and berries used in dyeing, saffron, turmeric, 
wood or pastel, aloes, ambergris, Burgundy pitch, bark 
(Peruvian), cochineal, capers, chamomile flowers, cori- 
ander seed, cantharides, castanas, catsup, chalk, cocu- 
lus indicus, coral, dates, filberts, filtering stques, frank- 
incense, grapes, gamboge, hemlock, henbane, hom 
plates for lanterns, ox horns, other horns and tips, In- 
dia rubber, ipecacuanha, ivory manufactured, juniper 
berries, musks, nuts of all kinds, olives, oil of juniper, 
paintings and drawings, rattans unmanufactured, reeds 
unmanufactured, rhubarb, rotten stone, tamarinds, tor- 
toise shell, tin foil, shellac, sponges, sago, lemons, limes, 
pine apples, cocoa nuts and shells, iris or orris root, ar- 
row root, bole ammoniac, colombo root, annotto, anise 
seed, oil of anise seed, oil of cloves, cummin seed, sar- 
saparilla, balsam tolu, assafotida, ava root, alcornoque, 
canella alba, cascarilla, Heerlem oil, hartshorn, manna, 
senna, tapioca, vanilla beans, oil of almonds, nux vom- 
ica, amber, platina, busts of marble, metal or plaster 
casts, of bronze or’ plaster, strings of musical instru- 
ments, flints, kelp, Kermes, pins, needles, mother-of- 
pearl, hair unmanufactured, hair pencils, Brazil paste, 
tartar crude, vegetables, such as are used principally 
for dyeing and in composing dyes. weld, and all articles 


used principally for dyeing, coming under the duty of 


twelve and a half per centum, except the bichromate of 
potash; prussiate of potash, cromate of potash, and ni- 
trate of lead; aquafortis and Tartaric acids; all other 
dyeing drugs, and materials for composing dyes, all 
other medicinal drugs, and all articles not enumerated 
in this act nor the existing laws, and which are now 
liable to an ad valorem duty of fifteen per centum, ex- 
cept tartar emetic and Rochelle salts, sulphate of quin- 
ine, calomel and corrosive sublimate, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, glauber salts; Provided, That nothing in this act 
contained shall be so construed as to reduce the duties 
upon alum, copperas, manganese, muriatic or sulphuric 
acids, refined saltpetre, blue vitriol, carbonate of soda, 
red lead, white lead or letharge, sugar of lead, or 
combs. 

Sec. 4 And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March aforesaid, so much of any act 
of Congress as requires the addition of ten or twenty 
per centum to the cost or value of any goods, wares, or 
merchandise, in estimating the duty thereon, or as im- 
poses any duty on such addition, shall be repealed. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and after 


the third day of March aforesaid, where the amount of 
duty on merchandise, except wool, manufactures of 


wool, or of which wool is a component part, imported 
into the United States, in any ship or vessel, on account 
of one person only, or of several persons jointly inter- 
ested, shall not exceed two hundred dollars. the same 
shall be paid in cash, without discount; and if it shall 
exceed that sum, shall, at the option of the importer or 
importers, be paid or secured to be paid, in the manner 
now required by law, one half in three and one half in 
six calendar months; and that, from and after the said 
third day of March, so much of the sixty-second section 
of the act, entitled ‘An act to regulate the collection 
of duties on imports and tonnage,” approved the second 
day of March, one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
nine, as authorized the deposite of teas under the bond 
of the importer or importers, shall be repealed. And 
that so much of any existing law as requires teas, when 
imported in vessels of the United States, from places 


beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to be weighed, marked, 
and certified, shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 6. And he it further enacted, That, from and after 
the third day of March aforesaid, the duties on all wool, 
manufactures of wool, or of which wool is a component 
part, shall be paid in cash, without discount, or, at. the 
option of the importer, be placed in the public stores, 
under bond, at his risk, subject to the payment of the 
customary storage and charges; and to the payment of 
interest at the rate of six per centum per annum while 
so stored: Provided, That the. duty on the articles so 
stored shall be paid one-half in three, and one-half in 
six months from the date of importation: Provided also, 
That if any instalment of duties be not paid when the 
same shall have become due, so much of the said mer- 
chandise as may be necessary to discharge such instal- 
ment shall be sold at public auction, and retaining the 
sum necessary for the payment of such instalment of 
the duties, together with the expenses of safe keep- 
ing and sale of such goods, the overplus, if any, 
shall be returned by the collector to the importer or 
owner, or to his agent or lawful representative: And 


provided also, That the importer, owner, or consignee 


of such goods, may, at any time after the deposite 
shall have been made, withdraw the whole or any part 
thereof, on paying the duties on what may be with- 
drawn, and the customary storage and- charges, and of 
interest. TEA 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That in all cases 
where the duty which now is, or hereafter may be, im- 
posed on any goods, wares, or merchandise, imported 
into the United-States, shall, by law, be regulated by, 
or be directed to be estimated or levied upon, the value 
of the square yard, or of any other quantity or parcel 
thereof; and in all cases where there is or shall be im- 
posed any ad valorem rate of duty on any goo wares, 
or merchandise imported into the United States, it shall 
be the duty of the collector, within whose district the 
same shall be imported or entered, to cause the actual 
value thereof, at the time purchased, and place from 
which the same shall have been imported into the 
Unitgd States, to be appraised, estimated, and ascer- 
tained, and the number of such yards, parcels, or quan- 
tities, and such actual value of every of them, as the 
case may require; and it shall, in every such case, be 
the duty of the appraisers of the United States, and 
every of them, and of every other person who shall act 
as such appraiser, by all tle reasonable ways or means 
in his or their power, to ascertain, estimate, and ap- 
praise the true and actual value, any invoice or affida- 
vit thereto to the contrary notwithstanding, of the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise, at the time purchased, 
and place from whence the same shall have been im- 


‘ported into the United States, and the number of such 


yards, parcels, or quantities, and such actual value of 
every of them, as the case may require; and all such 
goods, wares, and merchandises, being manufactures of 
wool, or whereof wool shall be a component port, which 
shall be imported into the United States in an unfin- 
ished condition, shall, in every such appraisal, be taken, 
deemed, and estimated by the said appraisers, and 
every of them, and every person who shall act as such - 
appraiser, to have been, at the time purchased, and 
place from whence the same were imported into the 
United States, of as great actual value as if the same 
had been entirely finished: Provided, That, in all cases, 
where any goods, wares, or merchandise subject to ad 
valorem duty, or whereon the duty is or shall be by 
law regulated by, or directed to be estimated or levied 
upon, the value of the square’ yard, om any other 
quantity or parcel thereof shall have been imported 
into the United States from a. country other than 
that in which the same. were manufactured or pro- 
duced, the appraisers shall value the same at the cur- 
rent value thereof at the time of purchase, before such 
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last exportation to the United States, in the country where 
the rany may live been originally manufactured or pro- 
uce 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall be law- 
ful for the appraisers to call before them, and examine 
upon oath, any owiier, importer, consigned, or other per- 
son, touching any matter or thing which they may deem 
material in ascertaining the true value of any merchandise 
imported, and to require the production, on oath, to 
the collector, or to any permanent appraiser, of any 
letters, accotints, or invoices, in his possession, relating 
to the same; for which purpose they are hereby author- 
ized to administer oaths. And if any person so called 
shall fail to attend, or shall decline to answer, or to pro- 
duce sich papers when so required, he shall forfeit and 
pay to the United States fifty dollars; and if such person 

e the owner, importer, or consignee, the appraisement 
which the said appraisers may make of the goods, wares, 
or merchandise, shall be final and conclusive, any act of 
Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. And any per- 
son who shall swear falsely, on such examination shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury; and if he be the owner, im- 
porter, or consignee, the merchandise shall be forfeited. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction 
of the President of the United States, from time to time, 
to establish such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with thé laws of the United States, as the President of 
the United States shall think proper, to secure a just, 
faithful, and impartial appraisal of all goods, wares, and 
merchandise, as aforesaid, imported into the United 
States, and just and proper entries of such actual value 
thereof, and of the square yards, parcels, or other quan- 
tities thereof, as the case may require, and of such actual 
value of every of them; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report all such rules and re- 
gulations, with the reasons therefor, to the then next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That an addition of 
ten pet centum shall be made to the several rates of duties 
by this act imposed, in respect to all goods, wares»and 
merchandise, on the importation of which, in American 
or foreign vessels, a specific discrimination has not alread 
been made, which, from and after the third day of Marc 
aforesaid, shall be imported in ships or vessels not of the 
United States: Provided, That this additional duty shall 
not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise, which shall 
be itnported after said day in ships or vessels not of the 
United States, entitled by treaty, or by an act or acts of 
Congress, to be entered in the ports of the United States, 
on the payment of the same duties as shall then be paid 
on godds, wares, and merchandise, imported in ships or 
vessels of the United States. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That there shall 
be allowed a drawback of the duties by this act imposed, 
on goods, wares, and merchandise, which shall be im- 
ported from and after the said third day of March, upon 
the exportation thereof, within the time and in the man- 
ner prescribed in the existing laws at the time: Provided, 
No drawbacks shall be allowed on a less quantity of cord- 
sge than five tons. 

‘Sec, 12. And be it further enacted, That the existing 
laws at the time shall extend to, and be in force for, the 
collection of the duties imposed by this act, on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, which shall be imported into 
the United States from and after the said third day of 
March ; and for the recovery, collection, distribution, and 
remission of all fines, penalties, and forfeitures, and for 

the allowance of drawbacks by this act authorized, as 
fully and effectually as if every regulation, restriction, 
malty, forfeiture, porien, clause, matter, and thing, 
in the then existing laws contained, had been inserted in, 
anid re-enavted by; this act; and that so much of any act 


which is contrary 
hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That, whenever 
goods composed wholly, or in part, of wool or cotton, of 
similar kind, but different quality, are found in the same 
packages charged af an average price, it shall be the 
duty of the appraisers to adopt the value ef the best ar- 
ticle contained in such package, and so charged, as the 
average value of the whole; and that so much of the act, 
entitled “ An act for the more effectual collection of the 
impost duties,” approved the twenty-eighth May, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, as requires. the ap= 
praisers to adopt the value of the best article contained 
in a package as thé average value of the whole, be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec, 14. And be it further enacted, That whenever, up- 
on the opening and examination of any package or pack- 
ages of imported goods, composed wholly, or in part, of 
wool or cotton, in the manner provided by the fourth 
section of the act for the more effectual collection of the 
impost duties, approved on the twenty-eighth day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, the said 
goods shall be found not to correspond with the entry 
thereof at the custom-house ; and if any package shall be 
found to contain any article not entered, such article 
shall be forfeited; or, if the package be made up with 
intent to evade or defraud the revenue, the package 
shall be forfeited; and so much of the said section as 
prescribes a forfeiture of goods found not to correspond 
with the invoice thereof, be, and the same is hereby, re- 

ealed. 

See. 15. And be it further enacted, That, from and after 
the said third day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-three, the ad valorem rates of duty on goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be estimated in the manner 
following : to the actual cost, if the same shall have been 
actually purchased, or the actual value, if the same shall 
have been procured otherwise than by purchase, at the 
time and place when and where purchased, or otherwise 
procured, or to the appraisetl value, if appraised, shall be 
added all charges, except insurance. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That, from and af- 
ter the said third day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three, in calculating the rates of duties, 
the pound sterling shall be considered and taken as of 
the value of four dollars and eighty cents. 

Sec, 17. And be it further enacted, That syrup import- 
ed in casks, and all syrup for making sugar, shall be 
rated by weight, and pay the same duty as the sugar of 
which it is composed would pay in its natural state; and 
that loaf or lump sugar, when imported in a pulverized, 
liquid, or other form, shall pay the same duty as imposed 
by law on loaf or lump sugar; and all fossil and crude 
mineral galt shall pay fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

Sec, 18. And be it further enacted, That the several 
articles enumerated in’ this bill, whether imported before 
or after the passage thereof, may be put into the custom- 
house stores, under the bond of the importer or owner, 
and such of said articles as shall remain under the con- 
trol of the proper officer of the customs on the third 
day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, shall 
be subject to no other duty than if the same were im- 
ported, respectively, after that day. And if the du- 
ties or any part thereof, on the articles deposited as afore- 
said, shall have been paid previous to the said third day 
of March, the amount so paid shall be refunded to the 
person importing and depositing the said articles: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall apply to merchandise in 
original packages, which may have been entered and tak- 
en into the possession of the importer or owner, upon 
condition that the said merchandise be placed under the 
custody of the proper officer of the custome, and that 
the game shall remain under his control on the third day 


to this act, shall be, and the same is 
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of March next: And provided further, That the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury be authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carty this section 
into effect, . 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for the extinguishment of the Indian 
title to lands lying in the States of Missouri and IHinois, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, £e That the sum of forty-six thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
applied, under the direction of the President, to the extin- 
guishment of the title of the Kickapoos, Shawnees, and 
Delawares, of Cape Girardeau, to lands lying in the State 
of Missouri; and the Piankeshaws, Weas, Peorias, and 
Kaskaskias, to lands lying in the State of Illinois ; and for 
the purpose of defraying all the expenses of treating with, 
removing, and subsisting said Indians, for one year ; for 
an additional compensation to the Shawnee Indians for 
their reservation on the Wapaughkonetta in Ohio, an an- 
nuity of two thousand dollars per annum, for fifteen years; 
and, also, the sum of three thousand dollars to defray the 
expenses of procuring the assent of the Menominee In- 
dians to the treaty between them and the United States, 
which was provisionally ratified during the present session 
of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Seeretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed. to pay'to the 
legal representatives of John Pettigru and James Pettigru, 
the sum of nine thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars, 
with interest, at the rate of six per centum, from the month 
of June, in the year seventeen hundred and ninety-four, 
until the time of payment. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed to pay to 
the legatees of Alexander McKnight, the sum of two 
thousand one hundred and twenty dollars, with interest, at 
the rate of six per centum, from the month of Jung, in the 
year seventeen hundred and ninety-four, until the time of 
payment, ; 

Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That said sums be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

Approved; July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the erection of barracks, quarters, and store- 
houses, and the purchase of a site, in the vicinity of 
New Orleans. 


Be it enacted dc. That the sum of one hundred and 
twelve thousand dollars, out of any money in the Treasu- 
ry not otherwise appropriated, be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, for the erection of barracks, quarters, and 
storehouses, and the purchase of a site, in the vicinity of 
New Orleans, for a garrison of four companies of the Uni- 
ted States’ troops. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT in addition to an act, entitled “ An act for the 
relief of certain insolvent debtors of the United States.” 


Be it enacted, That all and each of the provisions of 
the act to which this is an addition, shall be extended to 
every person who was a debtor to the United States on 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, in any sum of money which he is unable to pay, 
unless such person be indebted as the principal in an offi- 
cial bond, or for public money received by jbim, and not 
paid over or accounted for according to law ; or for any fine, 
forfeiture, or penalty, incurred by the violation of any law 
of the United States. , ; 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That, in all such cases 
of indebtedness aš aye described in the fourth section of 
the act to which this is an addition, the Secretary of the 


« 


Treasury may, according to his discretion, execute to the 
‘debtor of the United States a release, as mentioned there- 
in, without any payment by said debtor, if the Seeretary 
of the Treasury is satisfied that said debtor is unable to 
pay any part of said debt. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That nothing con- 


tained in this act, or in the act of which this is an amend: 
ment, shall be construed to entitle any Government debt- 
or to be discharged, until it shall appear to the satisfac: 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the sureties of 
such debtor are unable to pay the said debt, and that they 


are entitled to the provisions of. this act, in like manner 
as the said principal debtor shall be entitled to the same, 
or, unless said sureties shall file their consent, in writing, 


with the Secretary of the Treasury, that the privileges of 


this act, and the act to which this ig an aniendment, may 
be extended to their principal without any prejudice to 
their liability, or unless such discharge can arid shall be 


given in such manner as not to affect the legal liability of 


such sureties. : 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, the sum of five thousand dollars, 
out of any unappropriated moneys in the Treasury, to 
carry into effect this act, and that of which it is an amend- 
ment. 

Approved: July 14, 1882. 


AN ACT to provide for the appointment of three Com- 
missioners to treat with the Indians, and for other put- 

2 poses. 

‘Be it enacted, &c. That the President shall nominate, 
and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint three commissioners, who shall visit and ex- 
amine the country set apart for the emigrating Indians, 


west of the Mississippi river ; and shall, when it is neces- 
sary, enter into negotiations with them for the adjustment 


of any difficulties which may exist in the location of the 
lands of the emigrating Indians in the boundaries thereof. 
Such commissioners shall also ascertain and report the 
proper places of lecation for such of the tribes and portions 
of tribes, as may yet wish to remove to that country, and 
shall transmit to the War Department all the information 
they can procure respecting its climate, soil, and capacity 
to support the number of Indians who will probably re- 
move to, and reside in it. ; ; 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said commis- 
sioners shall be authorized to convene together such of the 
tribes as may be in a state of ee or as may be ap- 
parently disposed to commit, or may have committed, de- 
predations or aggressions against others, and to endeavor 
to arrange the difficulties between them, so that the pro- 
tection promised to the emigrating Indians by the sixth 
section of the act of May twenty-eight, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, may be secured to them. 

Sec. 3. And be ié further enacted, That the said com- 


missioners shall also report to the War Department a plan 


for the improvemetit, government, and security of the In- 
dians, s 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said com: 
missioners shall inquire into the mode in which the busi- 


ess of emigration has been conducted, and report any 


changes which would render the same more etopontical, 
or better adapted to the comfort and condition of the In- 
dians. ; 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That, in the discharge 
of their duties, the said commtissioner’s shall be regulated 
by such instructions as they may receive from the War 
Department. _ SR Ay FA 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That twenty thou- 
sand dollars, for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act into effect, be, and the same is appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. 
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Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That this act shall 
be in force for the term of two years, and no longer. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to provide for the taking of certain observa- 
tions preparatory to the adjustment of the northern 
boundary line of the State of Ohio. 


Be it enacted, dc. That the President of the United 
States cause to be ascertained, by accurate observation, 
the latitude and longitude of the Southerly extreme of 
Lake Michigan ; and that he cause to be ascertained, by 
like observation, the point on the Miami of the Lake 
which is due east therefrom, and, also, the latitude and 
longitude of the most northerly cape of the Miami bay ; 
also, that he cause to be ascertained, with'all practicable 
accuracy, the latitude and longitude of the most southerly 
point in the northern boundary line of the United States 
in Lake Erie; and also, the point at which a direct line, 
drawn from the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan to 
the most southerly point in said northern boundary line 
of the United States, will intersect the Miami river or bay ; 
and also, that he cause to be ascertained, by like observa- 
tion, the point in the Mississippi which is due west from 
the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan; and that the 
said observations be made, and the result thereof return- 
ed to the proper department, within the current year. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to amend the act, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for mitigating or remitting the forfeitures, penal- 
ties, and disabilities, accruing in certain cases therein- 
mentioned,” 

Be it enacted, dc. That in all cases of fine, penalty, or 
forfeiture, mentioned and embraced in the act, entitled 
“ An act to provide for mitigating or remitting the for- 
feitures, penalties, and disabilities, accruing In certain 
cases therein mentioned,” or in any act in addition to, or 
amendatory of said act, and not exceeding fifty dollars in 
amount, or value, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he hereby is, authorized, if in his opinion the said fine, 
penalty, or forfeiture, was incurred without wilful negli- 
gence or intention of fraud, to prescribe such rules and 
modes of proceeding, to ascertain the facts, as in his 
opinion may be convenient and proper, without regard to 
the provisions of the act above referred to; and upon the 
said facts, so to be ascertained as aforesaid, the said Sec- 
retary may exercise all the power conferred upon him 
in and by said act, as fully as it might have done had said 
facts been ascertained under and according to the provi- 
sions of said act. r 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT further to provide for the relief of distressed 
American seamen in foreign countries, 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of three thousand dol” 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the 
fund for the relief of. distressed American seamen; and 
that the said amount be distributed among the owners, 
officers, and crew of the Spanish brig Leon, in such pro- 
portion as shall be directed by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, for services rendered and losses incurred, in 
saving and transporting to the Island of Cuba the officers 
and crew of the American ship Minerva, wrecked and 
burnt on the Bahama bank. 

Approved: July 14, 18382. 


AN ACT to remit a part of the duties on a cargo im- 
ported in the brig Liberator. 


Be it enacted, &e. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be authorized to remit the excess of duties paid upon cer- 


tain foreign produce imported into the United States, in 
the brig Liberator, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, over the amount of duties which 
would have been paid on the same if im ported in an Ame- 
rican vessel, or to refund such excess, if actually paid, to 
the person or persons who have paid such excess, and to 
pay such amount out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the relief of the Invalid Pensioners of the 
` United States. 


Be it enacted, &c, That an act, entitled “ An act regulat- 
ing the payments to invalid pensioners,” approved the 
third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
nineteen, be, and the same is hereby, yepealed. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to amend the act, entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the army 
of the Revolution.” 


Be it enacted, dc. That the third section of the act, en- 
titled “ An act for the relief of certain surviving officers 
and soldiers of the army of the Revolution,” approved the 
fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-cight, shall not be construed to embrace invalid 
pensioners; aud that the pension of invalid soldiers shall 
not be deducted from the amount receivable by them un- 
der the said act. 

Approved; July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT repealing a part of the fifth section of an act, 
entitled “ An act to establish ports of delivery at Port 
Pontchartrain and Delaware city, and for other pur- 
poses,” 

Be it enacted, de. That so much of the fifth section of 
an act, entitled “ An act to establish ports of delivery at 
Port Pontchartrain and Delaware city, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March second, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-one, as provides for the appointment of a 
surveyor to reside at Prospect, in the district of Belfast, 
in the State of Maine, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to amend the several acts for the establishment 
of a territorial Government in Florida. 


Be it enacted, dc. That the Court of Appeals in the Ter- 
ritory of Florida, established in virtue of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act of the twenty-sixth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four, to which this act is an 
amendment, shall be composed of the judges of the supe- 
rior courts in said Territory respectively, a majority of 
whom shall be necessary to be present to constitute a 
quorum or hear and decide causes; but any two of the 
said judges shall be sufficient to make an interlocutory 
order, or to grant any writ authorized by any of the acts 
to which this is an amendment. 

See, 2. And be it further enacted, That the provisions 
and regulations contained in the twenty-fifth section of 
the act of the twenty-fourth of September, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine, entitled “An act to es- 
tablish the judicial courts of the United States,” in regard 
to writs of error and appeals to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, from a final judgment or decree in any- 
suit in the highest. court of law or equity of a State, 
shall be applicable to writs of error and appeals to 
the Supreme Court of the United States from the high- 
est court of law or equity in said Territory, having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter, in the same manner 
as writs of error and appeals are authorized now to be. - 
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taken and proseented under the aforesaid twenty-fifth 
section of the act of the twenty-fourth of September, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, from any 
court in any State; and writs of error and appeals, in 
virtue of the said twenty-fifth section, are hereby au- 
thorized to be taken and prosecuted, from the highest 
court of law or equity having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter in the said Territory. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the regulations 
prescribed by the second section of the act, entitled “ An 
act in addition to an act, entitled ‘ An act to amend the 
judicial system of the United States,” approved the 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred and three, 
as far as said regulations shall be practicable, shall be 
observed in respect to all writs of error and appeals 
from the said court of appeals in the said Territory to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That appeals and 
writs of error may be taken and prosecuted, in all cases, 
from the decisions and judgments of the highest court 
. of said Territory to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the amount in controversy exceeds one 
thousand dollars. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT to authorize the sale of certain public lands in 
the State of Ohio. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the lands heretofore reserved 
for certain Indian tribes in the State of Ohio, and which 
were ceded to the United States by treaties ratified on 
the twenty-fourth day of March, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one, and the sixth day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, be, 
and the same are hereby, attached to, and made to form 
part of, the land districts in which they are respectively 
situate, and liable to be sold as other public lands in the 
State of Ohio. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the disposition of the fund arising 
from the sale of a quarter section of land,reserved for 
the use of schools, in Florida. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Commissioners elected by 
the qualified voters in township five, range elevén, 
North and West, in the county of Jackson, in the Terri- 
tory of Florida, in obedience to an act of Congress, en- 
titled “ An act to authorize the establishment of a town 
on land reserved for the use of schools, &c.”’ approved 
the second of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, be, and they are hereby, authorized to vest 
the moncy arising from the sale in said act authorized, 
in some productive fund under the authority of the Go- 
yernor and Legislative Council of the Territory, the 
proceeds of which shall forever be applied to common 
schools in said township. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said Com- 
missioners be, and they are hereby, authorized to make 
sale of the remainder of said jots to be applied to the 
objects aforesaid; and all provisions of the act afore- 
said, inconsistent with this act, be, and the same are 

. hereby, repealed: Provided, That the Governor and Le- 
gislative Council of said Territory authorize such sale, 
with the assent of the majority of the inhabitants of said 
township. i 

Approved; July 14, 1832, 


AN ACT giving the assent of the United States to an 
act of the General Assembly of Maryland, passed at 
their December session, in one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-one, entitled “ An act further to amend 
the act incorporating the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company.” 

Be it enacted, etc. That the assent of the United 

States be, and the same is hereby, given to an act of the 


General Assembly of Maryland, entitled “An act fur- 
ther to amend the act incorporating the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company,” which passed the General As- 
sembly of Maryland at December session, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one: Provided, That nothing 
therein contained shall be construed to impair any right 
possessed by the said company anterior to the passing 
of said act, nor to authorize any individual to obstruct 
the free access of all persons to the said canal along the 
berm bank, or other lands condemned for the construc- 
tion and use thereof, nor to prevent the engineers, su- 
perintendents, or officers of the said company, from 
passing up and down the said canal without obstruction, 
along the grounds condemned therefor, in order to in- 
spect the condition of the said canal, or to make, at any 
time, suitable repairs thereof. 


Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT making an appropriation towards the expense 
of laying out and opening a military road, from Fort 
Howard, at Green Bay, to Fort Crawford, on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Be it enacted, etc. That the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
towards the expense of laying out and opening a mili- 
tary road from Fort Howard, at Green Bay, in the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, to Fort Crawford, on the Mississip- 
pi, by the way of Fort Winnebago. ro 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT for the relief of the officers and soldiers of 
Fort Delaware. 


Be it enacted, etc. That the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized and required 
to ascertain the amount of property lost by each officer 
and soldier in the conflagration which occurred at Fort 
Delaware, on the night of the eighth of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one; and the amount, 
so ascertained, shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasyry not otherwise appropriated. 


Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT to revive and continue in force, An act au- 
thorizing the payment of certain certificates,” ap- 
proved seventh May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two. 


Be it enacted, etc, That the “ Act authorizing the pay- 
ment of certain certificates,” approved on the seventh 
May, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-two, be, 
and the same is hereby, revived, and continued in force 
for the term of four years from and after the passing of 
this act ; and from thence to the end of the next session 
of Congress thereafter, a notification of which revival 
and continuance shall be published by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for the information of the holders of the 
certificates, the payment of which is authorized by said 
act, in one oy more of the publie papers printed in each 
of the United States. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for carrying 
this act into effect, the sum of forty thousand dollars be, 
and hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States, not otherwise appropria- 
ted. : ; 


Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT supplemental to the act “ granting the right of 
pre-emption to settlers on the public lands,” approved 
the 29th day of May, eighteen hundred and thirty. 


Be it enacted, etc. That all the occupants and settlers 
upon the public lands of the United States, who are en 
titled to a pre-emption according to the provisions of the 
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act of Congress, approved the twenty-ninth day of May, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, and who have not been, 
or shall not be, enabled to make proof and enter the same 
within the time limited in said act, in consequence of the 
public surveys not haying been made and returned, or 
where the Jand was not attached to any land district, or 
where the same has been reserved from sale on account 
of a disputed boundary between any State and Territo- 
ry, the said accupants shall be permitted to enter the said 
lands on the same conditions, in every respect, as are 
prescribed in said act, within one year after the surveys 
are made, or the land attached to a land district, or the 
boundary line established ; and, if the said lands shall be 
proclaimed for sale before the expiration of one year as 
aforesaid, then they shall be entered before the sale 
thereof. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That the occupants 
upon fractions shall be permitted, in like manner, to en- 
ter the same, so as not to exceed in quantity one quarter 
section; and, if the fractions exceed a quarter section, 
the occupant shall be permitted to enter one hundred and 
sixty acres, to include his or their improvement, at the 
price aforesaid. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


AN ACT to authorize the sale of lands reserved from sale 

at Fort Jackson, in the State of Alabama. 

Be it enacted, dc. That the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to offer for sale, 
the lands heretofore reserved from sale at Fort Jackson, in 
the State of Alabama. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That every settler on 
said lands, who, prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, cultivated any part thereof, and is now 
in possession of the same, shall be allowed to enter at the 
proper land office, one quarter section, according to the 
provisions of the first section of an act to grant pre-emp- 
tion rights to settlers on public lands, approved May 
twenty-ninth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT granting certain city lots to the corporation of 
the Columbian College, for the purposes therein men- 
tioned. 

Be it enacted, &c. That there shall be, and hereby are, 
granted to the Columbian College, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, lots in the city of Washington, to the amount, in 
value, of twenty-five thousand dollars; which said lots 
shall be selected and valued by the Commissioner of the 
Public Buildings, when requested by the trustees of the 
said college; and when the said lots shall be so selecied 
and valued, the same shall be vested in the said corpora- 
tion, in fee simple, to be by them held and disposed of 
in the manner following, that is to say: the said corpora- 
tion, by proper and lawful act or acts, under.their corpo- 
rate seal, shall sell and dispose of the said lots, as soon as 
reasonably practicable, for the best price or prices they 
can obtain; and shall vest the proceeds of. the same in 
some public stock, or in stock of some incorporated bank. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That, when the lois 
aforesaid shall be selected and valued as aforesaid, the 
said commissioner shall make return of the numbers and 
description thereof to the clerk of the Circuit Court of 
the County of Washington ; to be by him recorded among 
the records of land titles in the said county. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the proceeds of 
the sales aforesaid, so to be vested, shall not be otherwise 
used by the said trustees than as a capital, to be by them 
forever hereafter kept vested as aforesaid; and the divi- 
dends or interest therefrom accruing, shall, by them, be 
used and applied in aid of the other revenues of the said 
college, to the establishment and endowment of such 


professorships therein as now are, or hereafter shall be, 
established by the said trustees; and to and for no other 
purpose whatever, 

Approved: July 14; 1839. 


AN AOT for the relief of St. Vincent’s Female Orphan 
Asylum of the City of Washington, under the direc- 
tion of the “ Sisters of Charity,” and of the Washington 
City Orphan Asylum, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioner of the Pub- 
lic Buildings be, and he is hereby authorized and requir- 
ed to select and value such of the building lots and parts 
of lots, owned by the United States, in the City of Wash- 
ington, as he shall think may be brought to market and 
sold to the greatest advantage, to the amount of twenty 
thousand dollars, which he shall divide and separate into 
two parcels of ten thousand dollars’ worth each, one of 
which at his election, he shall convey to the “ Washing- 
ton City Orphan Asylum,” and the other to the “St. 
Vincent Female Orphan Asylum of Washington, under 
the direction of the Sisters of Charity,” and to the suc- 
cessors of each forever. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said lots 
and parts of lots so to be selected and valued, shall be 
free from taxes for five years, unless sooner disposed of 
by the said Corporations, or either of them; and that so 
soon as the said Corporations, or either of them, shall dis- 
pose of any part of the property hereby granted, the part 
so disposed of shall be subject to taxation. ; 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That each of the said 
Corporations shall be authorized to scll and dispose of 
all or any part of the property hereby granted to it, for a 
term of years, or in fee simple, at such times and on such 
terms as it shall deem most advisable: Provided, That 
the interest of the money arising from the sale, lease, or 
rent of the aforesaid lot of ground, or any part thereof, 
shall not be applied to any other object than to the pur- 
pores for which the beforementioned Institution was estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of fif- 
teen hundred dollars be appropriated for enclosing and 
improving the Public Reservations, marked number eight, 
on the plan of the city. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT to release from duty, iron prepared for, and 
actually laid on, railways or inclined planes, 


Be it enacted, &c, That when it shall be satisfactorily 
proved to the Secretary of the Treasury, that any rail 
iron imported for the -purpose of being applied in the 
construction of any railroad or inclined plane by any State 
or inéorporated company has been actually and perma- 
nently laid on any such railroad or inclined plane, that 
then and in that case he may allow a drawback of the 
duty on such rail iron so laid, or if the duty shall have 
been actually paid, he may refund the same: any thing in 
any act to the contrary notwithstanding : Provided, That 
no iron shall be considered as railroad iron but such as is 
prepared to be laid upon railroads, or inclined planes, 
without further manufacture. i 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted, That wherever any 
railroad iron may have been, or shall hereafter be, import- 
ed by any State or incorporated company, for the purpose 
of being laid down on any railroad, and the bonds given 
for the duties on the same shall become due before the 
said iron can be so laid down, the Secretary of the Tre- 
sury be, and he is hereby, authorized to extend the time 
for the payment of so much of said bonds as shall be equal 
to the amount of the drawbacks, to which said State or 
company may be entitled: Provided, The time shall not 
be extended beyond three years from the date of the im- 
portation; and where any such State or company may 
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have already paid the whole amount of any such bond, 

the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized to cause 

the amount of the drawback on the same to be refund- 
ed on taking bond, with sufficient sureties, that the 
same shall be repaid, should the iron for which said 
pond may be given, not be actually laid down within 
three years from the time of importation. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 

AN ACT supplemental to the act ‘ granting certain re- 
linquished and unappropriated lands to the State of 
Alabama, for the purpose of improving the navigation 
of the Tennessee, Coosa, Cahaba, and Black Warrior, 
rivers,” approved the twenty-third day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight. 


Be it enacted, etc. That it shall and may be lawful for 
. the State of Alabama. to alter the plan for the improve- 
ment of the Tennessee river below Florence, by canal- 
ing instead of sluicing, so as to accomplish the object 
which Congress had in view in making the appropria- 
tion: Provided, That not more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, including the sum already ex- 
pended on that part of the river, shall be expended be- 
low the said town of Florence. 
Approved: July 14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION empowering the Secretary of the Navy 
to settle certain contracts, and to relinquish certain 
forfeitures. 


Resolved, etc. That the Secretary of the Navy be em- 
powered to relinquish and pay all forfeitures on con- 
tract made by the board of Navy Commissioners, when 
said forfeitures have arisen by the extension of con- 
tracts, or where the contracts have been completed by 
the approbation of the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
without any injury to the public service; and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is empowered to fulfil all outstand- 
ing contracts where tho time for their performance has 
been extended, or where the completion of said con- 
tracts has been prevented by unavoidable accident, and 
the public service has sustained no injury. 

Approved: February 10, 1832. 


RESOLUTION concerning the recording of Patents 
for useful inventions. 


Resolved, etc. That the Secretary of State, out of the 
proceeds arising from the fees on patents for useful in- 
ventions, discoveries and improvements, procure the 
necessary books, stationery, and other accommodations 
for recording the patents issued and unrecorded, as 
well as those hereafter to be issued, and {that ho em- 
ply, and pay, ata rate not exceeding twelve and a 

alf cents for every hundred words, so many clerks as 
may be requisite, with convenient dispatch, to record 
the same. 

Approved: March 7, 1832. 


RESOLUTION transferring certain duties relating to 
Pensions, from the Treasury to the War Depart- 
ment. 

Resolved, etc. That all the duties which devolve 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury by virtue of an 
act, approved the seventh of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, entitled “ An act supplemen- 
tary to the act for the relief of certain surviving offi- 
cers and soldiers of the army of the revolution,” be, 
zod the same is hereby, transferred to the Secretary of 

ar. 

t Approved: June 28, 1882. 


RESOLUTION for the distribution of the returns of 
the Fifth Census. 


Resolved, etc. That the Secretary of State be instruct- 
ed to furnish to each member of the present Congress, 
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and the Delegates from the Territories, the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to each five 
copies; and to the Executive of each State and Terri- 
tory, and the presiding officer of each branch of every 
State or Territorial Legislature, for the use of the body 
over which he presides; to the several Colleges and 
incorporated Historical Societies and Athenæums in 
the United States, and the Academy at West Point, 
each one copy; for the use of the Departments, State, 
Treasury, War, and Navy, five copies each; for the use 
of the Senate, ten copies, and for the use of the House 
of Representatives, twenty copies of the Marshal’s re- 
turns of the Fifth Census, and of the revision of the 
former returns of the population of the United States ; 
and that the residue of the copies thereof be deposited 
in the Library of Congress. 

Approved: July 3, 1832. 


A RESOLUTION for binding the several copies of the 
returns of the Fifth Census, printed by authority of 
the act of the twenty-third of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty. 


Resolved, etc. That the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives cause the returns 
of the Marshals of the States and Territories of the enu- 
meration of the inhabitants of the United States, and 
the schedule of the whole number of persons within the 
United States taken according to the different acts pro- 
viding for the enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
United States, printed by authority of the act of Con- 
gress, of the twenty-third of May, eighteen hundred 
and thirty, to be bound in suitable binding, and that 
the same be paid for out of the contingent fund of the 
two Houses of Congress. 

Approved: July 13, 1832. 


RESOLUTION to repeal a resolution, approved the 
twenty-ninth day of April, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen, authorising the President of the 
United States to employ a skilful assistant in the corps 
of engineers. 


Resolved, etc. That from and after the first day of Oc- 
tober next, the joint resolution, approved the twenty- 
ninth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and six- 
teen, authorizing the President of the United States to 
employ a skilful assistant in the corps of engineers, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION relating to the execution of an act sup- 
plementary to the act for the relief of certain surviv- 
ing officers and soldiers of the revolution. 

Resolved, etc. That, in execution of the act supplemen- 
tary to the act for the relief of certain surviving officers 
and soldiers of the revolution, approved June seventh, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, the time of 
imprisonment, as a prisoner of war, shall be taken and 
computed as a part of the period of service. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION directing the transmission of the Fifth 
Census by mail. 


Resolved, etc. That the Documents containing the Fifth 
Census be transmitted free of postage, by mail, to mem- 
bers of Congress and other persons entitled to receive 
the same. 

Approved: July`14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION respecting the Biennial Register. 

Resolved, etc. That, in addition to the matter hereto- 
fore contained in the Biennial Register, published by 
direction of a joint resolution passed on the twenty-sev- 
enth of April, one thousand eight hundred and sixteen, 
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there shall be included a correct list, in the next Register, 
of all printers of the laws of the U. S. subsequent tothe 
thirtieth of September, oné thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one, to the thirtieth September, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, with the compensation al- 
lowed each; and of all printers, within the period afore- 
said, in any way empleyed by Congress, or by any de- 
partment or officer of the Government, with the com- 
pensation allowed to each, designating the department 
or officer causing the printing to be executed ; and that 
the said Register shall contain a correct statement of 
all allowances made by the Postmaster General within 
the period last aforesaid, to each contractor or contrac- 
tors for carrying the mail, discriminating the sum paid as 
stipulated by the original contract, and the sum as ad- 
ditional allowance. And, to enable the Secretary of 
State to comply with this resolution, the several heads 
of departments, and officers directing or incurring the 
expense, or making the allowances mentioned, shall 
cause the lists, and the matter hereby required to be 
added, to be lodged in the office of the Department of 
State, as is directed in other cases by the resolution of 
April twenty-seventh, one thousand eight hundred and 
sixteen. 

Resolved, That the said Register shall contain a cor- 
rect list of the Presidents, Cashiers, and Directors of 
the Bank of the United States and its Branches, in office 
on the thirtieth of September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three; which list shall be transmitted by the 
President of said Bank to the Secretary of State by 
the first Monday of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-three. 

Resolved, That all Biennial Registers, under the said 
resolution of April twenty-seventh, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, shall hereafter be compiled and 
nublished conformably to the principles therein and 
liereby established. 

Approved: July 14, 1832. 


RESOLUTION directing the distribution of a compila- 
tion of Congressional Documents, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Resolved, etc. That the Secretary of the Senate and 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and they are 
hereby, directed to distribute, by mail or otherwise, the 
compilation of documents directed to be published by 
the act entitled “An act making provision for a sub- 
scription to a compilation of Congressional Documents,” 
approved March sccond, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
one, in the following manner, to wit: 

To the President of the United States, and to each 
person who has been President, one copy. 

To the Vice President of the United States, one 


copy. 

To the Departmont of State, four copies, viz : one for 
the use of the Secretary, one to be deposited in the Pa- 
tent Office, and the two others-to remain in the librar, 
of that Department. ; 

For the Ministers of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, fifty copies, to be deposited in, and distributed 
under such regulations as may be made by, the Depart- 
ment of State. 

To the Treasury Department, twelve copies, namely: 
for the use of the Secretary, one copy; and for the use 
of the Firstand Second Comptrollers, the First, Second, 


= 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Auditors; the Treasurer, Re- 
gister, Solicitor, and Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, one copy each. 

To the War Department, thirteen copies, namely: for 
the use of the Secretary, one copy; for the use of the 
Commanding General of the Army of the United States, 
the Paymaster General, the Adjutant General, the Com- 
missary General of Purchases, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Commissary General of Subsistence, Quarter- 
master General, Engineer Department, Topographical 
Bureau, one copy each; and for the use of the Military 
Academy, three copies. 

To the Navy Department, fifty-four copies, namely : 
for the use of the Secretary, one copy; for the use of 
the Commissioners of the Navy Board, one copy; and 
to enable the Secretary of the Navy to place one copy 
in every publicarmed vessel of the United States, when 
in commission, under such regulations as the said Sec- 
retary shall prescribe, fifty two copies. 

to the General Post Office, three copies, namely: for 
the use of the Postmaster General, one copy, and for 
the use of each of the Assistant Postmasters General, 
one copy. 

To the Library of Congress, five copies. 

To the Library of the Senate, ten copies. 

To the Library of the House of Representatives, 
twenty copies. 

To each member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and Delegates of the twenty-first and twenty- 
second Congresses, one copy. 

To the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, cach one copy. 

To Mr. O. Rich, agent for the Congress Library, in 
London, one copy, to be disposed of by him in some 
suitable manner, in return for a donation made by au- 
thority of the British Government, to the Library of 
Congress, of the volumes of the Record Commission 
publications. 

To supply the several States and Territories of the 
United States, eighty-one copies, viz: for the use of 
the Governor and each branch of the Legislature of 
every State, one copy; for the use of the Governor of 
each of the Territories, one copy; and two copies to be 
deposited in the archives of each of said Territories, 
for the use of the Legislature thereof. 

To each incorporated college and athenseum, in the 
United States, not exceeding sixty-nine, one copy. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That of the copies 
of the Secret Journals of the old Congress, remaining 
for distribution, there be a further distribution as 
follows, namely: that one copy of each volume be de- 
livered to each member of both Houses of Congress; 
and that the residue remain for a future order of dis- 
tribution. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved, That the Secretary 
of the Senate, and the Clerk of the House be, an'd here- 
by are, directed to divide the remaining documents 
of the two Houses from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
Congress inclusive, and to keep them for the use of 
each House in their respective libraries. 

Sec. 4. And be it further resolved, that the copies of 
the Journal of the Convention for forming the present, 
Constitution, remaining for distribution, be equally di- 
vided between the two Houses of Congress, to be kept 
in their respective libraries. 

Approved: July 10, 1832. 


